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(FOR  TIIREK   MONTHS   ENDING   SEPTEMBER  30,  1922) 


INDEX  OF  SUBJECTS 


A 

Date 
Accidents.  Cures  for  motor   .  .July      1 
Actress.  An  American-Briton.  Sept.  30 

Age,  Sunny  side  of .July   29 

Air  glider,  American Aug.  26 

patrol,  Forest  fire Aug.   10 

tank  explosions Sept .  l(i 

touting July      1 

travel.  London-Paris.  .  .  .Aug.  20 

Airplanes,  Bootlegging July  22 

and  helicopters July     8 

Airship  casualties,  German.  .  .Aug.   1!) 

Albania  recognized Aug.   11' 

Alfonso's  pigmies,  King   Sept.  23 

Alien  property  shrinkage July    15 

Allen  and  While,  Henry Aug.     5 

Allied  debts,  Balfour  on Aug.  1!) 

America  not  to  join  League.    Aug.     5 
and  Turkish  menace       .  .Sept.  30 

American,  the  real Aug.    12 

literature,  Walpole  on..  .  .Aug.  19 

music  neglected Aug.   19 

writers.  Poll  on July  22 

Amundsen's  plans,  Roald .  .  .  .July     8 
Amusement     machines,    Dan- 
gerous   July  29 

Anatomy  of  Humor Sept.  30 

Ancestry,  Common July     8 

Anglo-Saxons?  Are  we Sept.    9 

Animals     "betwixt     and     be- 
tween " Sept.  16 

Commandments  about.  .   July   29 

Garden  of  Eden Sept.  23 

Argentina's  "Hard  Times"    .  .Sept.  16 
Armstrong's  superregenerator.July    1.5 

Art,  Industrial July     8 

Asia  Minor,  Murder  of  Chris- 
tians in Sept.  23 

Asquith  on  Prohibition,  Mrs.  Aug.     5 

Austen's  new  novel.  Jane July   22 

Austria's  finances July     8 

financial  rescue  of Sept.  16 

"The  Prey  of  Europe"..  .Sept.    9 

Austrian  church  art  sold luly   22 

music  festival. Sept.  23 

Automobile  accidents,  Cure  for  July      1 

"contraptions" July  22 

European Aug.  26 

Good  gasoline  for. July     8 

Automobile  races July   29 

springs Sep1     9 

thefts Aug.  26 

Aviation,  America  lags  in .  .  .   July      1 

B 

Balfour  and  Allied  debt    Vug.  10 

Balfour's  "False  Note"      .  .  .    Sept.  16 

Barrie's  speech.  Discussion  of. Aug.  5 

Baseball  and  the  English       .  .Aug.  5 

prize  moments     Sept .  9 

stars,  Old-lime Aug.  5 

threatened  by  golf Aug.  5 

Bavaria  resists  the  Republic    Aug.  12 
Bavarian    monarchy  feared   in 

Europe Sept.    2 

Beards  and  Beaver-hunting      Aug.  20 
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Da to     Page 

Bees.  Language  of Sept.    2  27 

Beggars'  prosperity Sept.  23  42 

Belgian  Kongo, Gold  hunters  to.  July     8  50 

Belgium  herself  again Sept.    2  22 

Radio  unknown  in July  29  27 

Bible  by  radio July      1  33 

in  national  songs Aug.  10  36 

Teaching  truth  aboul July      1  39 

Bicycle  champion,  A Sept.    0  ~>7 

Birds  in  migration. Aug.  10  24 

Can  they  smell? Sept.  32  70 

A  two-story  nest Sept.  lti  (id 

Bishop  appeals  for  lowly,  A  .  .  Sept .  30  2"t 

Blind  girl  smells  colors July   15  22 

Radio  for Aug.  20  27 

"  Blinders"  for  railroad  travel- 
ers  Sept.  30  48 

Blood  serum Sept.  16  70 

Body.  Composition  of  the.  .  .   July     8  21 

Boll  weevil,  Harvesting  the.     Sept.    9  24 

"   ...Sept.  16  10 

Bonds.  Disappearing Vug.     5  04 

European Vug.  20  .">7 

Bonus  Bill,  Death  of Sept.  30  8 

Bonus,  Nation-wide  Poll  on ..  July     8  9 

.July   15  ."> 

"      . .July   22  7 

"      .  .July  29  7 

"      ..Aug.     5  13 

••      .    Aug.   12  7 

"      .    Aug.  10  7 

"      .  .Aug.  10  10 

Aug.  26  11 

"        .     Sept.     2  15 

Sept.     9  14 

"      .  .S<  p1.  16  40 

Book  censorship Vug.  26  31 

Books:  Recent : 

Abbe  Pierre,  The(Hudson)  Aug.    10  .">7 

American       Indian       Life 

(  Bowie) July     8  46 

Beautiful    and     Damned, 

The  (Fitzgerald) July    15  51 

Beimel       Malm       (Sing- 
master)    Vug    19  .">l 

Bittermeads     Mystery, 

The  (Punshon) Sept.  23  66 

( 'eriain  People  of  Impor- 
tance (Norris) Sept.  23  60 

Civilization  in  the  United 

States  (Arnold) Sept.  2."»  31 

David    the    Son    of    Jesse 

(Strachey) Vug.  10  60 

Etiquette  (Post) Vug.   10  33 

Further     Adventures     of 

Lad  (Terhune) Sept.  23  55 

Gentle  Juba  (Tarkmgton)July  15  42 
Glimpses    of    the     Moon 

(Wharton  I Sept.  23  53 

Haunts  of  Life,  The 

(Thompson)  Sept.  10  72 

Heretic,  The  (Whitham)  Sept.  23  58 
His   Grace   Gives   Notice 

Troubridge  .  Sept.  23  57 
In     the     Days    of     Poor 

Richard  (Bacheller)        Aug.   10  .")l 


Books,  Recent:  Date 

Man  and  Maid  (Glyn) .    Sept.  23 
Merlon    of    the    Movies 

(Wilson) July    15 

Message     to    Garcia,    The 

(Hubbard) Sept.    2 

Minds    and    Manners    of 
Wild       Animals,      The 

(Hornaday) Sept.  16 

One    Man    in    His    Time 

(Glasgow) July   15 

Personal       Touch,       The 

(Bninner) Aug.  19 

Ravensdene     Court 

(Fletcher) Aug.  19 

Rayner-Slade  Amalgama- 
tion, The  (Fletcher).    .July   15 

Robin  (Burnett) Aug.  19 

Search  (Larmine) July    15 

This  Freedom    (Hutchin- 
son)   Sept.  23 

Three  Men  and  a  Maid 

(Wodehouse) fulv   15 

Tide  Rips  (Connelly).  .  .  .Sept.  23 
What  Timmy  Did  (Belloc- 

Lowndes) July   15 

Wild  Folk  (Seoville) Sept.  16 

Bootlegging  airplanes July  22 

Borah  and  a  third  party Aug.  26 

Bottomley,  Horatio July     1 

Boxing Aug.    5 

Boys.  Summer  camp  for Aug.  26 

Brazilian  Centennial Sept.    9 

hill  washed  down Aug.  26 

wealth  untouched Sept.  16 

Bread  cost  and  profit July      1 

Britain,  Electrical  power  in..  .July   15 

Isolation  of July    15 

Pacificism  in July  22 

Why  Islam  dislikes Aug.   12 

British  aid,  Prohibition  and.  .Aug.  12 

and  baseball Aug.    5 

and  U.  S.  Tariff Sept.  16 

debt,  Balfour  on Vug.   10 

foreign  trade  revival          Aug.  26 
-French   financial   confer- 
ence  Vug.     5 

bahor  conference. ......  .July   15 

Labor  stronger July   15 

newspaper  peers July  20 

trade Sept.     2 

\  iews on  P.  S.  newspapers.Sept.  23 

Brooklyn  Bridge Sept.  23 

Buffalo.  Return  of  1  lie Vug.    12 

Bulgarian  hale  of  Greece. .    .   Sept.  30 

politics July     8 

Buoy,  Radio luly   20 

Business  possibilities Vug.  20 

Recovery  of  world's July     1 

Butter  Bill.  .' Sept.    2 


C 

Cabinet  members  in  Congress  July 

( 'alifornia's  bus  system.  .  Julj 

rainfall  conserved.  Rep1 

(  'amp  for  bo\  -  Vug. 
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Date 

Canada  and  liquor Sept.  23 

Church  unity  in.  . Aug.     5 

Self-determinism  in July  22 

Treaty  with July  29 

Canadian  dollar  at  par Sept.    2 

Gary,  A Sept.  23 

inferno,  A Sept.  16 

Carload,  What  is  a? Sept.    2 

( 'at  comes  back,  How  the Sept.    2 

Catholic  agreement  with  Rus- 
sia  July     1 

( Censorship,  Book. Aug.  26 

Census  of  manufactures July     8 

on  lower  deat  h-rate Aug.     5 

Center  of  animal  life Sept.  23 

( Charity,  Cleveland's  cheap.  .  .July  8 
( Chemical  Foundation's  fight . .  July  29 
Chesterton,  goes  to  Rome.  .  .  .Sept.  23 

Chicago  fire  fighting July      1 

Child  Labor  Amendment,  The. Sept.  16 

in  the  States July   15 

Children,  Art  of July     1 

Chile — Peru  controversy July  22 

( 'hina,  Chaos  in July      1 

Japan  friendly  to July     8 

Japanese  finance  in July  22 

Teacher  of  Christianity,  A  Sept.    9 
Chinch  bug,  Fighting  the.  .  .  .Aug.     5 

( Chinese  Hurricane,  The Sept.    9 

leader,  Sung  Hung-Yi  .  .  .Aug.  26 
students  fight  ChristianityJuly     1 
( Christ  or  Christianity,  Preach- 
ing  July  29 

Christians  in  Asia  Minor Sept.  23 

Church,  Art Sept.  16 

art  sold,  Austrian July  22 

building  statistics Aug.  12 

and  community  service.  .  Sept.  30 
and  economic  problems.  .Sept.  30 
Episcopal  schism  healed  .  Sept.  30 

and  Farm Sept.    2 

Freeing  German Aug.     5 

fundamentalists  defeated.July     8 

heroes July  29 

should  preach  Christ.  .  .  .July  29 

Struggles  of  Russian Aug.  12 

Studying  for  the Sept.  16 

and  Sunday  schools.  .  .  ...July  22 

and  the  unprivileged  .  .  .  .Sept.  30 

Cincinnati,  Radio  center Aug.  19 

Cleveland  Community  Fund    July     8 

Clock,  Door  to  wind July     1 

Cloth  made  soft Sept.    2 

Clothes,  Cost  and  profit  on.  .  .July  1 
Coal  famine,  Plans  to  meet  .  .  .  Sept.    9 

fields,  Quaker  aid  in July   22 

mine  massacre July     <S 

miners,  Foreign  born.  .  .  .Aug.  12 

Price  of Sept,  16 

shortage Sept,  30 

strike  financed  by  Wall  St. Sept,  23 

Government  and July  29 

"    Aug.     5 

Results  of Aug.  26 

Coffee,  How  we  like  our Sept .    2 

Cole,  Cornelius July   29 

Colleges  and  the  Jews July     8 

Presidents  on  morals.  .  .  .July     8 

Why  boys  go  to Sept.  16 

Collins,  Michael.  Murder  of.  . .  Sept.    2 

Michael Sept.    9 

Colorado,  Curbing  the.  ......  Sept,  23 

Commandment  s  about  animals  July  29 
Concrete  tests,  Paper  models  for  July  15 
( Congress,  Cabinet  members  in.  July     8 

Cool,  How  to  keep Aug.     5 

Cormorant  fishing Sept.  16 

Corn,  Dehydrating Aug.  12 

Costs  and  profits,  Commodity.  July     1 

County  Fair.  The Sept.  16 

Cow,  A  community Sept.    2 

Cowboy  of  the  past,  The July  29 

Crop  reports Aug.  26 

Crops  doomed  at  planting.  .  ..Sept.    9 

Cuicuilco  pyramid Aug.  26 

Currency,  Replacing Aug.  19 

D 

Death-rate,  census  on Aug.     5 

Debt,  Allied,  and  Balfour Sept,  16 

"   Aug.  19 
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Date     Page 

Dehydration  of  food Aug.  12  21 

Detective  stories,  Reviews  of.  .Sept,  23  33 

Dime  novels July  29  29 

Diplomacy  under  Harding.  .  .Sept.    2  16 

D'Indy  on  American  music.  ..Aug.     5  36 

Dogs,  Vaccination  of Aug.  19  26 

Dolgos,  Julius  J July     8  50 

Dollar  goes,  Where  the July  22  58 

Draining  Lakes Sept.  30  20 

Drama  in  central  Europe.  ... .  .Aug.  26  33 

Drownings,  Summer Sept.  12  21 

Dust,  Examining July  22  23 

E 

Eastman  theater Aug.  26  30 

Edison  questionnaire.  Second. July     1  50 

Egyptian  independence Sept.  23  20 

Einstein's  theory  ends  world.  .Sept.  30  21 

Electrical  power  in  England.  . .  July   15  58 

party,  An Sept.  23  68 

Electricity,  High  tension July  29  22 

Engineering,    American    Mu- 
seum of Sept.    9  24 

Engineers  increase July     8  19 

England's  isolation July   15  20 

Episcopal  reunion  with  Greek 

Church   Sept.  30  27 

Erosion  in  Georgia Aug.  26  23 

Esthonia  recognized Aug.  12  12 

Ether July     1  31 

Etiquette Aug.  19  33 

Europe,  Downfall  of Julv     1  36 

Railroads  in July  29  21 

European  bonds Aug.  26  57 

Explosions,  Air  tank.. Sept.  16  26 

Extermination  of  insects Sept.  30  46 

F 

Fabre,  Henri,  naturalist Sept.  16  67 

Faith  and  science Sept,  16  36 

Families,  Larger Sept,  16  22 

Farm  dollar Aug.  26  56 

Farmer,  Education  for  the.  .  .  .Julv      1  37 

Feng,  General Aug.  12  36 

Figures,  Some  startling Sept,    9  35 

Financing  by  stocks Sept,    9  62 

Finger-prints,  Inkless Aug.  19  24 

Fire-air  patrol,  Forest Aug.  19  27 

Fire-fighting  in  power  plant.  .  .July      1  27 

Fish  and  crabs,  Strange Sept.  16  72 

Fleissner,  Dr.  Hans Sept,  30  21 

Forbush,  Dr.  W.  B Sept,  23  25 

Ford's  iron  mines,  Henry Aug.  26  ."><> 

Mexican  plan Aug.  19  17 

prosperity Sept.  30  50 

works  ban  liquor Sept,  30  12 

Foreign  demand  for  American 

securities Sept,  30  50 

Forest  fighters Sept,  16  60 

Forest,  What  is  a Sept,    2  60 

Food,  Dehydrating Aug.   12  21 

Food  waste Aug.  12  31 

"Forty-niners,"  Sacramento. July     1  42 

Foxboro,  Mass.. Sept.  30  32 

France  as  a  creditor Aug.     5  65 

Population  dwindles July   22  18 

Lloyd  (ieorge  and Sept,  23  19 

French  bonds  drop Sept.  16  82 

-British    financial    confer- 
ence  Aug.     5  23 

-German  finances Aug.  19  19 

industrial  alliance.  .  .Sept.  23  17 

militarism Aug.     5  26 

on  American  music Aug.     5  36 

railroad  builds  cities Aug.  12  23 

railroads  electrified Sept,  23  72 

roads July   15  55 

Frazier's  victory,  Lynn  J July   15  10 

Fruits  preserved  with  gas Sept.    2  55 

Fundamentalists  defeated.  .  .  .July     8  32 

G 

"Garcia,  Message  to" Sept.    2  50 

Garvan,  Francis  P July  29  15 

Garvey,  Marcus Aug.  19  40 

Gas,  Artificial  natural July  22  24 

Gasoline,  Good July     8  53 

substitutes Aug.     5  27 

Genealogical  research July     8  54 

Georgia,  Erosion  in Aug.  26  23 

German  capital's  bluff Aug.  12  17 


Date     Page 

German  Churches,  Freeing...  .Aug.     8  40 

-French  finances Aug.  19  19 

loan  fiasco July     1  18 

finance Aug.  12  58 

financial  outlook Sept,  30  17 

murder  clubs Aug.  19  50 

political  assassinations.  .  .July     8  1"> 

poverty Sept.    2  22 

republic,  Bavaria  resists. .  Aug.   12  1 8 

republic  in  peril July  22  8 

revolutionaries July      1  2<  > 

sky-scrapers Aug.  19  25 

Zeppelin  casualties Aug.  19  52 

Germans  want  a  King July  22  1!) 

Germany,     American     claims 

against Aug.  12  14 

and  Bavaria Sept,    2  19 

and  the  League Sept.  16  20 

Gettysburg,  Marines   at July   22  36 

Glass,  Unbreakable Aug.  26  24 

(Uider,  American Aug.  26  46 

Gold    hunters    to    Belgian 

Congo July     8  50 

Golf  threatens  baseball Aug.    5  58 

Greek  catastrophe Sept,  16  17 

Church  reunion, Sept.  30  27 

finance  and  aims Sept .    !>  21 

government Aug.   19  20 

Greeks  out  of  Asia  Minor Sept  .30  12 

n            it      tt         tt              tt                        li.      *>n  i  — 

....  Sept .  30  1 1 

Gun,  Thompson  Submachine .  .July   15  24 

H 

Hague  conference Aug.     5  16 

Haiti,  Military  occupation  of.  .July    15  15 

Happy  though  decent Sept,  1(5  50 

Harding  and  coal  strike,  Pres.  .July   29  8 

and  industrial  peace Sept.    2  10 

diplomats Sept.    2  16 

Hard  times,  End  of Sept.  30  10 

Heart  disease Sept,  23  22 

Heart-throbs  by  radio July  22  25 

Helicopter  and  airplane July     8  22 

Herrin  coal  mine  massacre ....  July     8  5 

Hillman  in  Russia,  Sidney. ..  .July     8  13 

Hollywood,  Defense  of July  22  40 

Home,  Degradation  of Aug.  26  34 

Honesty,  Courses  in Sept,  23  35 

Houses,  Cool Aug.  19  26 

Howell,  R.  B Aug.     5  18 

Huggins,  Willeta July   15  22 

Hughes  in  Brazil,  C.  E Sept.    9  17 

Humor,  Anatomy  of Sept.  30  23 

Hurricane,  The  Chinese Sept.    9  26 

Huxley,  Aldous Aug.     5  37 

Hydrophone Aug.     5  27 

Hymns,  Morbidity  of  old Sept.  23  35 

I 

Ice  bill,  National Sept.    9  62 

Ice-cream,  Sandy July  29  24 

Ice-locked  ships Sept.  16  23 

Icebergs,  Patrolling Aug.  19  23 

Ideas,  Wasting July      1  28 

"If  Winter  Comes,"  Success  of  .July      1  35 

Immigration  not  excessive. .  .  .  July      1  26 

Income  tax  statistics July      1  20 

Indian  woman,  Kidnapped  .  .  .July     8  4(i 
India's     fight     political     not 

racial Aug.     ~>  25 

Industrial  art July     8  26 

Industrial     peace,     Harding's 

plan Sept,    2  10 

Industry,  Scientific  justice  in.. Aug.   12  32 

Inflation,  Has  it  returned?.  .  .    Sept.    9  64 

Inge  on  novelists,  Dean July    15  29 

Injunction  against  strikes ....  Sept.  16  7 

Insane,  Institutions  for Aug.     5  30 

Insect  garden,  An Sept.  16  67 

Instinct  a  habit July   22  52 

Interior  decorating July   29  28 

Investments,  Foreign Sept,  23  74 

Ireland,  Murder  of  Collins.  .  .Sept.    2  12 

Religious  strife  in Aug.     5  39 

Irish  ' '  Battle  of  Dublin  " July   15  8 

constitution,  New July     1  17 

elections  favor  treaty ....  July     8  11 

Free  State  carried  on.  ..  .Sept.    9  22 

Islam's  dislike  of  Britain Aug.   12  19 

Italian  political  crisis Aug.  12  16 
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Date 

J 

Japan  and  the  Entente Sept.  23 

friendly  to  China. July     8 

Insurgent  farmers  in .  .  .  .  Sept.  23 
Landlords  of .  .  . July  29 

Japanese  army  reduction Aug.  26 

finance  in  China July  22 

on  American  pacifism Vug.     5 

Jeremiah  Abroad Sept.    9 

Jews  and  the  colleges  .  .  .July  8 
and  Zionism      Aug.   19 

Journalism  in  1  lie  Eighties.  .  .Sept.  23 

Justice  before  charity Aug.  12 

K 

Kaiser  as  historian.  The Sept.  16 

"  Knockout "'  The Aug.     5 

Korn's  radio  photography.  .    Sept.  23 

Kramer.  Frank Sept.    9 

Ku  Klux  Klan  customs Aug.     5 

victory  in  Texas .  .  Aug.     5 

L 

Labor  Board,  Railroad July   15 

Coal  mine  massacre lulv     8 

Coal  strike July   29 

"       . Aug.  2(1 

conference,  British July    15 

Foreign-born  miners Aug.  12 

Government      and      coal 

strike Aug.   15 

Justice  to Aug.  12 

Party,  American Aug.     5 

and  railroad  seniority Vug.  12 

Railroad  strike.  .  .     .  ...    July   29 

stronger.  British July    15 

Unemployment  less July  22 

unions.  Reds  in July   29 

Russian  enterprise.  .  .  .July     8 

World  trade  and July      1 

Ladd,  Senator  Edwin  F Vug.     5 

La  Follette  for  President Sept.  23 

Lakes,  Drainage  of Sept.  30 

Las  Jurdas Sept.  23 

Latvia  recognized Aug.  12 

Laugh,  Why  we Sept.  16 

League   of   Nations,   America 

and Vug.     5 

League  of  Nations Sept.  23 

Lenine,  Socialists  against Aug.  12 

Levees.  Value  of July    15 

Lime  and  large  families Sept.  16 

Lincoln  saving,  A Aug.     5 

The  South  on July   15 

Liquor  in  Quebec Sept.  23 

Literary  censorship  fought.  .  .Sept.    2 

critics  criticised Aug.  12 

Stars,  Poll  on July  22 

Lithuania  recognized Aug.  12 

Lithuanian  seaport Sept.    2 

•Little  Iceland"  of  Michigan.  Sept.    9 

Locomotives,  Odd Sept.  16 

Loomis'  radio,  Dr.  Mahlon.  .  July  29 
I  ouisiana,  Boys  help  reforest  Sept.  2 
Lynching    not     condoned     in 

South Sept.    9 

M 
M (-Cumber's  defeat.  Senator.  July    15 
Machinery  replaces  servant.  .   July      8 

Maine's  Missing  votes Sept.  23 

Man,  The  tallest      Aug.     5 

Manufacturers,  Census  of.  .  .  .July  8 
Maps: 

Asia  Minor Sept.  30 

Baltic  States Aug.  12 

California July   22 

Center  of  mammal  radia- 
tion  Sept.  23 

Chile-Peru July  22 

Morocco    July   22 

Peking  Expedition Sept.  23 

World,     medical     institu- 
tions   July   15 

Marconi  and  radio July     8 

"  Mars"  messages Au<r.     5 

Marriage,  Ridiculing July      1 

Matches,  Moisture  proof  July     I 

Medical  work  of   Rockefeller 

Poundal  ion July    15 

Menu*!,   I  ii  hnanian   seapori      Sep1 .    2 
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Date  Page 

Men  in  churches Sept.    9  35 

Mencken  in  London Sept.    2  35 

Sept.    9  32 

"Message  to  Garcia,"  The.  .  .Sept.    2  50 

Metal-cutting Vug.     5  29 

Mexican  pyramid.  Ancient  ...  Aug    26  26 

Mexico,  Ford's  plan  for Aug.    19  17 

will  pay  debts July      1  10 

Michigan's  "  Little  Iceland  "     Sept.    9  45 

Milk,  "Oiled" July     7  20 

Missionaries,   Tagore  advises. July      1  38 

Mississippi  levees July   15  21 

Missouri  primaries Vug    19  15 

Monaco,  Prince  of July    15  38 

Money,  Replacing  paper Vug.  19  66 

Morals  and  manners Sept.  16  50 

College  Presidents  on  .  .  .  .July     8  30 

Morocco,  Spain  in July   22  16 

Morse  code,  Memorizing  the.  .Aug.  12  25 

Mt.  Everest,  Climbing Aug.     5  52 

Mountain  washed  down,  Bra- 
zilian   Aug.  26  24 

Movie  business  tricks Sept.    2  47 

Risque July    15  23 

theater.  Last  man Aug.  26  30 

Mozart  festival Sept,  23  30 

Murder  clubs Aug.  19  50 

statistics,  City July  22  34 

Murphy's  victory,  Jimmy.  .  .  .July   29  44 
Museum     of     American     en- 
gineering  Sept.    9  24 

Music,  American Aug.   19  32 

D'Jndy  on  American.  .  .  .Aug.     5  36 

and  movie  theater Aug.  26  30 

teachers'  license Aug.  12  27 

N 
Napoleon,  Commander  of  Al- 
lies  Aug.  19  45 

Nauru  Island Aug.  19  21 

Near  East,  Murder  of  Chris- 
tians  Sept.  23  34 

X  ( '1  iraska,  Progressives  in ...  .  Aug.     5  18 

"Negro  Moses,"  Oarvey Aug.  19  40 

Xewark    Industrial   Art    Mu- 
seum  July     8  29 

Newberry,  Senator Sept.    2  16 

"New  Civilization,"  The Sept.  30  32 

Newspapers,    American,     En- 
glish opinion Sept.  23  32 

Xew  York  manufactures July     8  58 

Xon-Partizan  League  victory. July   15  10 

North  Dakota  primary lulv   15  10 

Northcliffe,  Lord  .....* Sept.    2  42 

as  reporter Sept.    2  33 

Journalism,  Future  of.  .  .Sept.  16  31 
Norwegian   fish   and    prolubi- 

tion Sept.    9  20 

Novelists,  Dean  Inge  on July    15  2!) 

Novels  as  sermons Sept.  16  31 

O 

Ocean  depth  by  hydrophone.  .  Aug.     5  27 

Ohio  primary Vug.  26  12 

Oil,  Floating Aug.  26  24 

Russia's Aug.  19  22 

Wandering Sept.  30  20 

Oiled  milk,  In  defense  of July     7  20 

Ojibwav,  Canadian  Gary.  .  .  .Sept.  23  20 

"Ole  Bill"  returns Sept.  30  22 

Oleson  for  Senator.  Mrs.  Peter.July      8  10 

Open-air  preaching Aug.     5  39 

Orchestra  leaders.  American.  .July      8  29 

"Over"  overworked July     8  56 

Oxford,  Pacificism  in.               July  22  29 

P 
Pacifism,     America's     "prof- 
itable"  Aug.    5  25 

Papermodels  for  concrete  tests.  July  15  23 

Passion  Play  as  secular  drama. Sept.  30  30 

Patents,  Useless .  .  .     Sept.    2  28 

Peace     movement      Christian  Sept.  30  25 

on  earth  by  repentance.  .  .Sept.  Hi  31 
Penns  y  1  v  a  n  i  a     Uni\  ersity 

honesty  courses              Sept.  23  35 

Peru-Chile  controversy. .. .     July   22  II 

Pests  exterminated Sept.  30  16 

Philippine  freedom  postponed  .July  22  13 

Phonograph  like  ear Sept.    !>  26 

Pigmies,  Spanish.  .  .                   Sept.  '23  10 


Date     Page 

Pistol,  Barring  the Sept.    2      17 

Plants,  Heart -heat  of Sept.     2     27 

Poetry,  Current  : 

Abraham  Lincoln  (Cohen)  July  I  41 
Bird  That  Ceased  Singing 

(Golding) July    15     36 

Bond  Street   (Butler) Vug.     5     42 

Calling  (Pratt) July     8     34 

Call  o'  the  North  Woods 

(Stanley) Sept,    2     40 

Counting  Sheep  (Kerr).  .Aug.  12  31 
Dissecting     Room.      The 

(Evans) Aug.  19     38 

Down   Among  the 

Wharves  (Jewel  t) Aug.  26     38 

Drowned    Lover,    The 

(Housman) Sept.  16     38 

D  u  b  1  i  n.  Jul  v   192  2 

(Fletcher) Aug.  19     38 

Ebb    Tide    of    the    Year 

(Thomas) Sept,  16     38 

Eilean  Ohona  (Davis).  ..Sept.    9     38 

Fish  (Lawrence) July     S     34 

-      Fish-Hawk,    The    (Whee- 

lock) Aug.  12     34 

Fragment  (Boyee) July     8     34 

George  W  a  s  h  i  n  gton 

(Cohen) July      1      11 

Happv  Dead,  The  (May- 

nard) Sept.    2     40 

Hill  Hunger  (Auslander).Aug.  19  38 
Hoboken  ( Jrackle  and  the 

Hobo,  The  (Widdemer)Sept.  16     38 
I    Heard    the    Old    Men 

(Davison) July  20     36 

In  Remembrance  (Storm)Sept.  23  38 
Knockout,  The  (Rice).. .  .Aug.  5  61 
Let  No  Charitable  Hope 

(Wylie) July  29     36 

Lion  House,  The  (Whee- 

lock) Sept.    2     40 

Liverpool   Street    Station 

(Richardson) July   15     36 

Lost  at  Sea  (Robinson).  Aug.  12  34 
Merchandise  (Haves).  ..  .July  1  41 
Mother,  The  (Bacon).  ..  .Sept.  30  30 
Murdered       Face,       The 

(Freeman) Sept.  16     38 

Norse  Sailor's  Joy  (Thor- 

ley) Aug.    5    42 

November  Evening,  Cam- 
bridge (Barnard) Sept.    9     38 

Old  Bargee  (Thorley) .  .Sept.  30  30 
On   a   Friend   Who    Died 

Upon  the  Sea-shore 

(Pellow) Sept,  16     38 

On  Silent,  Wings  (Smith). Sept.    9     38 

Poets,  The  (Siegrist) Aug.     5     42 

Poor  Fish,  The  (Anon.). .  .July  29  36 
Poor    Girl's    Meditation. 

The  (Oolums) Aug.  26     38 

Post  Cineres  Gloria  Venit 

(Redman) July   29     36 

Prisoner,  The  (Freeman). Aug.    19     38 

Radio  (Rutledge) July    15     36 

Rape  of  the   River,   The 

(Davis) Sept,  23     3S 

Runawav  Schoolmistress, 

The  (Wilkinson) Sept.  30     30 

Sealers  of  Newfoundland, 

The  (England) lulv      1     41 

Sea-Sense,  The  (Anglin). .  Julv  29  36 
Shadow,  The  (Blunden).. July    ]'t     36 

Shelley  (Lawrence) Aug.   12     34 

Shellev    and    Vers    Libre 

(Thomas) Vug.     5     42 

Singer,  The  (II.  II.) Sept.  2        in 

Sky-Goer,  The  (Gale) Vug.  26     38 

Sonata  (Church) Sept.  23     3!> 

Song  of  Grace,  A  (Foster- 

Melliar) July    15     30 

Songs    of     Five    Women, 

The  (Bacon) Sept.  30    30 

'■Soul     Soul!"    (Gifford).Sept.    2     40 
Sparta,  to  Troy  (Wood)      Aug.     5      12 
Strikebreaker.    The     (Fa- 
gin).  Sept.    2     40 
Stucco    and     Stone     (Wil- 
son)                             Sept.  30      30 

Subway     Accident.     The 

(McDouga!) Vug.   1!)     38 
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Poetry,  Current:  Date 

Sundow  1 1     i  ii     America 

(Reeht) Aug.     5 

Three  Shades,  The  (I.  C.).July  29 
To  a  Stranger  (Percy).  .  . .  Sept.    9 
To  Captain  Fryatt  (Ches- 
terton)  July      1 

Toast,  A  (Stephenson).  .  .Sept.    9 
Toast      o'      the      Town 

(Bacon) Sept.  30 

Twice   Eight  to  a  Lady 

(Abbot) July  15 

Vase.  The  (Freeman).  .  ..Aug.  19 
Yerv   Full  of  Laughter  is 

the  Old  Man  (Golding).Aug.  19 
Vista  del  Mare  (Thorley) .  Sept.  9 
When      Moonlight     Falls 

(Conkling) Sept,    2 

Whiff   of   Tar,    A    (Hud- 
speth)  Aug.  26 

Whipperginnv  (Graves).  .July   15 

Wife,  The  (Bacon) Sept.  30 

Wind  Is  Blind,  The  (Mey- 

nell) Aug.  19 

Winter  Ruin  (Scheffauer).Sept,    2 

Wish  (Tractman) Aug.  12 

Woman,  A  (Becker) Aug.  26 

You  Ask  Me  Not  to  Die 

(Kilmer) .Aug.  12 

' '  Younger     Generat  ion 

Again,"    (Hepburn)  ...Aug.  26 

Poland,  A  defense  of Sept .  30 

Poland's  new  drink  law July   15 

Political  party,  A  third Aug.  26 

Politicians  and  morons Sept.    9 

Poll,  Digest,  How  "Put over"  . Sept.    9 
see  Bonus 
see  Prohibition 

Porto  Ricansand  Spain July  22 

Ports  competition,  Atlanlic.  .   July     8 

Power  plant  fire  fighting July     1 

Preachers'  summer  schools  .  . .  Sept.    9 

Preaching.  Open  air Aug.     5 

Prices,  Higher July     1 

Professions,  Changes  in July     8 

overcrowded July     8 

Profits  and  costs -July     1 

Prohibition,    American     ships 

violate July     1 

Bankers  on July      1 

British  aid Aug.  12 

in  Poland July  15 

joke  banned Sept.    9 

Mrs.  Asquith  on Aug.     5 

Poll,  Literary  Digest July     8 

"      July  22 

"     July   29 

"     Aug.     5 

"     Aug.  12 

"     Aug.  19 

"     Aug.  26 

"     Sept.    2 

•'      Sept.    9 

Poll,    Literary    Digest 

Points  of  view  on Sept.  16 

Secretary  Weeks  on  .  .  July  8 
Prohibition  and  sewers  .  .  Sept.  16 
Progressives  in  Nebraska ....  Aug.     5 

Prosperity  returning Sept.  30 

Prosperity,  The  will  to Sept.  23 

Pyramid,  Mexican Aug.  26 

Q 

Quad   M July  29 

Quaker  aid  in  coal-fields July  22 

Quebec  and  liquor Sept.  23 

Quinine  and  vitex Aug.  2b 

R 

Rabbit  saves  a  life Sept.  16 

Raccoon  fight,  A   Sept.  16 

Radio  aerial,  300-mile Aug.  12 

aid  to  navigator Aug.  12 

at  North  Pole July     8 

at  Kentuckv  University. .  Aug.     5 
"B"  batteries  and  Static. Sept.    9 

Bible  by.  .    July      1 

"Broadcasting"     as     En- 
glish  Sept.    2 

broadcasting,  Early July  22 

broadcasting,  Federal.  .      Aug.  26 
buoy July  29 
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Date     Page 

Radio  cage  antenna' Sept.  30  45 

Circuits    coupled    and 

tuned Aug.  26  28 

Condensed  history  of.  .  .  .Sept,  30  41 

Copper  wire  for     July  29  27 

Copyrighted  music  and.  .Sept.    9  29 

Dr.  Lee  deEorest Sept,  16  28 

Directional  transmission  .Aug.  12  25 

electron  tube  set Julv    15  26 

Farm  life  and Sept,  23  28 

Fire  fighting  with Aug.   19  27 

for  blind Aug.  26  27 

for  housekeepers Sept.    9  28 

for  insane July    15  26 

for  Majestic Sept.  30  40 

Heart-beats  by July  22  25 

heterodyne  reception.  .  .  .Aug.  19  28 

Home-made July     8  2"> 

honeycomb  cod July      1  33 

horn,  Largest Aug.  19  28 

in  China Sept.  16  27 

in  Cincinnati Aug.  19  29 

in  department  stores.  .  .  .July  29  26 

in  Green wieh  Village.  .  .  .Sept.    2  31 

in  hospitals Sept.    2  29 

in  motor  cars Sept  .2  31 

in  politics July     1  33 

investment  traps July     8  25 

Dr.  W.  S.  Irwin Sept.  30  44 

lighting-plug  aerial Aug.  2b  29 

Long  ether  waves Sept.  23  28 

loop  aerials July  22  27 

Marconi  and July     8  23 

measuring  instruments ...  Sept.    2  30 

merchants Aug.   19  29 

messages  to  Mars. Aug.     5  33 

on  boats Aug.     5  31 

Pittsburgh  pioneers  in.  .  .Sept.    2  30 

"Pre-historie  " July   29  25 

receivers    become     trans- 
mitters   Inly      1  32 

regenerative  cir<  uit Aug.     5  32 

secrecy  system   July    15  27 

Sending  phot  ographs  by. .  Sep1  •  23  27 

short-wave  tuner. July   22  26 

Song  leading  by Sept.  16  29 

sound  speed Sept.  29  27 

station  W.J.Z July    15  27 

storage  battery. July     1  33 

superregenerat  ive     re- 
ceiver  Julv  29  26 

superregenerator July   15  25 

talking  film Sept.  10  28 

teacher,  Child Aug.     f>  33 

Transmitting  power  by.  .  Sept.  23  29 

tubes,  Langmuir Aug.  26  27 

Typewriting  by Sept.  16  29 

unknown  in  Belgium.  .  .  .July  29  27 

wireless  surgery Sept.  30  44 

Railroad  builds  cities.  French. Aug.   12  23 

dollar luly  29  50 

Labor  Board July  15  12 

locomotives,  Odd     Sept,  16  24 

Turbine.  .  .  .July     8  21 

Scenery  from Sept.  o0  48 

Seniority  in  labor Aug.   12  8 

sprinkler Aug.   12  22 

strike July  29  11 

travel  in  Europe July  29  21 

Rails,  Straightening  steel July  29  23 

"Reds"  in  Michigan Sept.    9  16 

Reed,  Senator  James  A \.ug.   19  15 

Reforesting  Louisiana Sept.    2  25 

Reindeer,  Our  forest Sept,    9  25 

To  breed  bigger     .   Sept.  23  24 

Religion,  Putting  to  work.  .  .    Sept.  30  26 

Religious  revival  possible.  .  .  .Sept,  16  36 

statistics Aug.     5  38 

strife  in  Ireland Aug.     5  39 

unity  in  Canada Aug.     5  40 

Roads,  French July    15  ^~> 

Rockefeller  Foundation July    15  32 

Rockefeller.  John  D July   29  38 

Rattlesnakes Vug.    12  42 

Rowan,  Col.  Andrew  S    Sept.     2  50 

Russia,  American  labor  in.    .    July      8  13 

Catholics  agreement  with. July      1  40 

and  downfall  of  Europe.   Jul\       1  36 

New  bourgeoisie  in Julv  22  18 

Oil  in Aug.   19  22 

remains  armed Sept.  30  16 


Date     Page 

Russian  church,  Struggles  of. .  Aug.   12  30 

communism  cleans  house.  July  29  is 

famine,  Status  of Aug.  26  19 

literature.  The  new       .  .    Sept.    9  33 

methods.  Socialists  oppose  Aug.   12  9 

relief  report Aug.  26  36 

S 

Sacramento  "Fortv-Xiners".  .Julv      1  42 

"Safety  First"  results Sept,  16  25 

Safety  lamp,  A  singing Sept,  30  21 

methods,  Alarmist  ...    Sept,    2  58 
St.  John's  Cathedral  carvings.July   29  32 
Santo   Domingo,    Self-govern- 
ment in July  29  13 

Sarazen,  Gene Sept.    9  54 

Savings  accoun  ts Aug.  26  5(  i 

Schism,  Healing  a Sept,  30  27 

Schools  as  health  promoters ..  Aug.  26  25 

in  the  South July  22  31 

Science  made  ridiculous Sept.    2  62 

Sea  travel Aug.  26  41 

Sea  water  and  blood  serum.  .   Sept.  16  79 
Securities,  Foreign  demand  for 

our Sept,  30  50 

Servant,  Passing  of  household. Julv     8  19 

"  Shakers,"  End  of  the Sept.  30  36 

Shakespearean  theater  saved. Sept.    2  34 

Shelley's  centenary Aug.  12  26 

Ships,  Idle Aug.  19  66 

Liquor  on  American July     1  13 

Scrapping  war- Aug.  12  20 

Transatlantic Aug.  26  41 

Shoe-fitting July  22  54 

Shoes,  Tight July   15  23 

Short  names Sept.    2  24 

Silesia  and  Germany Sept.  16  19 

Silver,  Keeping  height Aug.     5  66 

Singing  teachers'  license Aug.  12  27 

Skyscrapers,  German Aug.  19  25 

Sleep,  Physiology  of July   15  22 

Small  acquitted.  Gov.  Len.  .  .July     8  12 

Snake  serums.  Farm  for July  22  22 

Socialists  against  Lenine Aug.  12  9 

Soldiers'  Bonus  Bill.    See  Bonus.  , 

Songs,  Bible  in  National Aug.   19  3b 

South,  New  schools  in  the.  . .  .Julv  22  30 

"      on  Lincoln,  The July   15  30 

Spain  in  Morocco July  22  16 

Spanish  pigmies Sept,  23  40 

Speculation.  Organized Aug.     5  64 

Sponge,  A  natural Sept.  16  23 

Springfield's    Community 

House '.Sept.  30  26 

Sprinkler,  Railroad Aug.  12  22 

Stage  design July   15  28 

Stars,  Cave  men  and July  29  21 

Steel,  Canadian Sept.  23  20 

-cutting Aug.     5  29 

wage  rise Sept.    2  9 

Stock  Exchange  emblem    ....Julv  22  58 

methods July    15  56 

Stocks,  financing  by Sept,    9  62 

Stocks,  Worthless Sept.    2  66 

Strikes  and  Christian  spirit .  .   Sept.    2  38 

End  of Sept.  30  10 

Government    injunction 

against Sept  .16  7 

Strychnine  and  hens Sept.  16  76 

Submarine,  Life  on  a Aug.  26  54 

Sunday  schools,  Weakness  of  .July  22  33 

Sung,  Hung-Vi Aug.  26  18 

Supreme  ( !our1 ,( !hang<  s  in  t  he. Sept .  1  b  15 
Supreme  Court,  Congress   vs. 

the July     1  21 

Swimming  hole.  City July     8  -W 

Switzerland    under    League   cf 

Nations July   15  20 

T 
Tagore's    advice    to    mission- 
aries   Julv     1  39 

Tariff,  British  view  of  our.  .  .    Sept.  16  21 

campaign  issue Sept.    2  7 

Republicans  on  the   .    ...July   22  10 

schedule,  Wool  in  the     .  .Aug.   lit  1  | 

The  new Sept.  23  7 

Tax  duplication luly      I  64 

"    policy Aug.   12  58 

Tears  antiseptic Aug.  19  2b 

Telegraphcode,  Memorizing  the.  Aug.  12  25 


Date     Page 

Telephone  tribulations Sept.  30  18 

wastes July     8  •">- 

"Tennis  elbow" Aug.  19  25 

Texas,  Ku  Klux  Klan  in Aug.     5  14 

Theater,     Augustus     Thomas 

and  the Sept.  23  48 

Eastman Aug.  26  30 

in  Central  Europe,  The.  .Aug.  26  33 

Mysteries  in  the Sept.  16  32 

stage  design July   15  2S 

Third  party.  Borah  and  a.  .  .  .Aug.  26  14 
Thomas.    Augustus    and     the 

theater Aug.   19  31 

Thomas,   Augustus,  theatrical 

czar Sept .  2,'}  48 

Thompson,  Carmi  A Aug.  26  12 

Tidal  zone  life Sept.    2  59 

Timber  line.  The  Sept.  16  54 

Tropics,  Labor  in  the July   20  20 

Trucks,  Railways  vs Aug.  20  26 

Trust  mergers Sept.  10  13 

Tuberculosis,  Stamping  out ..  Sept.    2  24 

Turbine  locomotive July     8  21 

Turk  again  in  Europe,  The       Sept.  23  12 
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Date     Pago 

Turkey  farming        Vug.     5  03 

Turkish  dislike  of  Britain Vug.   12  19 

menace  am!  America     .  ..Sept.  30  5 

victory  over  the  Greeks    Sept.  30  12 

r 

ritra-violei  rays Sept.    0  27 

Unemployment  decreasing.   ..July   22  12 

"Unknown  Citizen"  The.     ,  .Sept.  30  38 

Upper  Silesia  settlement July   20  17 

V 

Vaccinating  dogs  Aug.  10  26 

Vitamins Aug    20  22 

Vitex  and  quinine   Aug.  20  20 

W 

Wage  eul  abandoned    Sept.    0  10 

Wages  rising  in  si  eel Sept.     2  0 

Wall  Street  and  the  coal  strike.Sept.  23  72 
Walpole    on    American    litera- 
ture  Vug.   10  30 

Water  as  an  intoxicant     Sept.    2  28 

Waterfall,  The  highest Aug.  20  22 
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War  in  the  Near  East Sept .  30 

legacy  of  hate Sept.    2 

Plans  to  end Aug.  19 

Ward,  Genevieve Sept.  30 

Warships,  Scrapping Aug.  12 

Washington  Island Sept.    9 

Weeks  on  Prohibition,   Secre- 
tary  lulv     8 

Wheeler,  Death  of  Edward  J.July   20 
White  and  Henry  Allen  White, 

W.  A Aug.     5 

White     on     liberty,     William 

Allen Aug.   10 

Wild  life  on  an  island Aug.  12 

"   vanishing Sept.    0 

Women  in  Congress Aug.  19 

Twelve  greatest July     8 

Shall  they  work'.' Sept.  23 

Wool  tariff  schedule Aug.  19 

World  trade  reviving July     1 

Writers,  America's  best July   22 

Z 

Zionists  and  British  mandate  Aug.  19 
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Austen,  Jane July  22 

Alexanderson,  E.  T.  W Sept.  23 

AHen,  Henry  J Aug.     5 
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Angell,  James  Rowland July     8 
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B 
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Bae heller,  Irving Aug.   19 

Bacon,  Josephine  Daskam..  .    Sept.  30 

Bairnst'ather,  Bruce Sept.  30 

Balfour,  Lord Sept.  23 

Barnard,  J.  M .  S Sept .    9 

Barnes,  Will  C \ug.  12 

Bateher,  Ralph  R Aug.     5 

Batzer,  J.  O July     1 

Beach,  Rex July   15 

Beaverbrook,  Lord Vug.     5 

Becker,  Charlotte Aug.  20 

Beggs,  George  Erie July   15 

Belloc-Lowndes,  Mrs July    15 

Benington,  Arthur Sept.  23 

Bent,  James  A Sept,    9 

Binns,  Jack July   15 

"    Aug.  19 

"    Aug.  26 

Birck,  L.  V Aug.  12 

Birrell,  Augustine July  22 

Bishop,  John  Peale July  22 

Bitting,  Dr.  A.  W Sept.    2 

Blanchard,  Harold  P July     1 

Sept,    9 

Blatchford,  Winifred Aug.  19 

Blunden,  Edmund July   15 

Bose,  Sir  J.  C Sept,    2 

Boyce,  Burke July     8 

Bo'vd,  Ernest Aug.  12 

Brailsford,  H.  N Sept.    2 

Breed,  David  R July  22 
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Cole,  Cornelius July  29  .38 

Collins,  J.  P July      1  35 

Colrat,  Maurice July   15  20 

Colum,  Padriac Aug.  26  38 

Conkling,  Hilda Sept.    2  40 

Connolly,  James  B Sept,  23  62 

Corbett,  Stratford  F Sept,  16  23 

Coryell,  H.  CJ Sept.  16  78 

Craig,  Donald  A July  22  36 

( 'reel,  George Sept.    2  32 

Crow,  Leonard  R July  29  22 

Cummings,  Byron Aug.  26  26 

Cuppy,  Will.. Aug.     5  37 

1) 

Damrosch,  Walter Vug.     5  36 

Dana,  John  Cotton July      8  26 

Daniel,  Hawthorne Vug.  20  41 

Darwin,  Charles Sept.  23  70 
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Sept,  10  28 
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Dublin,  Dr.  Louis  I Sept.  23  22 
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Duffv,  Richard Aug.  19  33 

Dunlap,  Dr.  Knight July   22  52 

Dunn,  Samuel  O July   29  21 
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Edenburn,  W.  D Julv  29  44 

Edgett,  E.  F Julv   22  29 

Edison,  Thomas  A July      1  50 
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Aug.   19  29 

Ellis,  William  T Sept.  30  5 

England,  George  Allan July      1  41 

Evans,  Margaret Aug.   19  38 

F 

F.  F.  V Aug.  26  15 

Fabre,  Henri Sept,  16  67 

Fagin,  N.  Bryllion Sept.    2  40 

Farrar,  John July  22  44 

Felt,  Dr.  E.  P Sept.  30  40 

Feng-Shui July  29  20 

Feng  Yu  Hsiang Aug.  12  38 

Fevzi  Pasha Sept.  10  17 

Field,  Carter July  29  9 

Filene,  Edward  A Aug.  12  32 

Finch,  George Aug.     5  52 

Fitzgerald,  Scott July    15  51 

Fleet,  W.  T Sept.  10  77 

Fletcher,  John  Could Vug.   19  38 

Fletcher,  J.  S     July   15  45 

'•'    Aug.  19  57 

Forbes,  B.  C Aug.  20  5S 

Ford,  Henry Sept,  30  12 

Ford,  James  L July  22  50 

Fordney,  Rep.  J.  W Sept.  23  7 

Forgan,  James  B   Julv      1  04 

Foster,  Melliar,  R.  A Julv   15  30 

Franklin,  C.  S Vug.  12  25 

Frear,  Rep.  James  A July    15  14 
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Frederick,  Mrs.  Christine ....  Sept.    9  28 

Freeman.  John Sept.  10  38 

Freeman,  Mary Aug.  19  38 

Freund  John  C Aug.  12  27 

C. 

Gale,  Zona Aug.  20  38 

Gardiner,  A.  (i Julv      1  40 

"      July   29  30 

"      Sept.  10  20 

Garvan,  Francis  P. July   15  14 

July  29  15 

Garvey,  Marcus Aug.  19  42 

Gavit,  John  Palmer Julv     8  29 

"      Sept.  10  33 

Gemmill,  William  N July   22  34 

George,  D.  H Sept.  30  20 

Gibbons,  David  P Aug.  12  25 

Gibbs,  Sir  Phillip July  22  9 

Gifford,  Fannie  Stearns Sept.    2  40 

Giles,  ( Jlaire Aug.  26  35 

Gillet,  Ransom  H Sept,    9  11 

Glasgow,  Ellen July   15  46 

Glyn,  Elinor Sept.  23  56 

Going,  Charles  Buxton Sept,  16  67 

Golding,  Louis July   15  36 

"     Aug.  19  38 

Gompers,  Samuel July  29  10 

Aug.     5  12 

Aug.     5  15 

( lordon,  J.  li July  22  11 

( rorman,  J.  C July  22  25 

Craves,  Roberl July   15  36 

( Ireen,  William Sept .  23  72 

Grey,  Zane Sept,    9  60 

( irinan,  John  F Julv      1  32 

Griswold,  Glenn  W Aug.  26  57 

Sept.  30  10 

Gudmunder,  Gudmund Sept.    9  47 

Guggenheimer,  Dr.  Emil Sept.  23  17 

H 

Hammond,  Percy Sept.    2  33 

Harding,  President  W.  G Julv    lf>  14 

Julv  22  13 

Julv   29  12 

....Sept,    2  10 

Sept.  16  14 

....Sept,  30  8 

Harkness,  Kenneth July  29  26 

HarloAV,  Rev.  S.  Ralph Sept,  23  34 

Harriman,  Joseph  W Sept,  23  72 

Harrison,  Austin Sept.    2  35 

Haskin,  Frederic  J Aug.  26  14 

Hartt,  Rollin  Lynde Sept.  23  48 

Hawkes,  Walter  L Aug.  26  48 

Haves,  Milton Julv     1  41 

Hays,  Will  H July   15  33 

Headderly,  Canon Sept,  23  36 

Hearst,  William  Randolph..  .  .Sept,  30  8 

Henshall,  Dr.  Jas.  Alexander .  Sept.    9  01 

Hepburn,  Elizabet  h  N Aug.  26  38 

Herrick,  Prof.  Francis  H Sept,    2  56 

Hertzberg,  Roberl Sept,  30  45 

Hesse,  Herman Jtilv     1  36 

Hibben.  John  Crier July     8  30 

Hightower,  J.  L Sept,  10  77 

Hillman.  Sidney Julv     8  13 

Hogan,  John  V.  L July      1  33 

Holt,  Hamilton Aug.     5  17 

Holt.  Henry     Aug.  20  31 

Hooper.  Ben.  W July    15  13 

Hoover,  Herbert Aug.  20  36 

Sept.    9  7 

"      Sept,  10  14 

•'      Sept,  30  9 

"       Sept.  30  11 

Hopper,  James Aug.     5  59 

Hornaday,   Dr.  William  T.  .  .Sept.  10  60 

Hough,  B.  Olney Sept,    2  64 

Housman,  Laurence Sept.  10  38 

Howell,  R.  B July     1  33 

Howey,  C.  B Julv    15  31 

Howland,  II.  H    July   22  47 

Hubbard,  Elbert.  ■. Sept.    2  53 
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Hudson,  Jay  William Any.   19 

Hudspeth,  Willis Aug.  26 

Hughes,  Secretary  C.  E July   29 

Aug.     5 

Sept.    2 

Huntley.  T.  A July  29 

Hutcheson,  J.  R Julv   15 

Hutchinson,  A.  S.  M Sept,  23 

Huxley,  Aldous Aug.     5 

Hyde,  <  leorge  B Sept.    9 

1 

1.  C July   29 

rnge,  Dean  W.  R Julv    15 

Sept.   10 

lugersoll.  Col.   R.    G Sept.  10 

Miner,  William  R Wig.  26 

J 

Jacobs,  Dr.  W.  S Sept,    2 

Jacquet,  Lloyd July     8 

James,  Edwin  L Julv     1 

Aug.     5 

Jastrow,  Joseph July   15 

Jenckes.  Edward  N.  Jr Julv  22 

Jenkins.  Ruth  Dentilh Aug.  19 

Jermane,  W.  W Aug.  19 

Jewett,  Eleanore  Meyers.,  .  .  .Aug.  26 
Johnson,  William  E July      1 

K 

Kaempffert,  Waldemar Sept,    2 

Kahl,  E.  A Sept.    2 

Kahn,  Ernest Sept,  30 

Kendall,  Gov.  X.  E Sept.  10 

Kerr,  \V.  P.  R Aug.   12 

Kilmer.  Aline Aug.   12 

Kirchwey,  Freda July  22 

Kraus,  Jav Aug.     5 

Kreutzberg,  E.  C Sept,  23 

Kwiatkowski,  Herr Sept.    9 

L 

La  Due,  Harry  Jav Sept.  30 

La  Follette,  Robert  M July      1 

La  Goree,  John  Oliver Sept.  16 

Laidlaw,  Walter Aug.     5 

Lane,  Gertrude  B July  22 

Larminie,  Margaret July   15 

Lasker,  A.  D July     1 

Lathrop,  Charles  X July   15 

Lawn,  Victor  H , Sept.    9 

Lawrence,  C.  E Aug.  12 

Lawrence.  David Julv      1 

'•       July   15 

"       July   15 

Lawrence,  D.  H July     8 

Leary,  John  J.  Jr Sept.    9 

Leon,  Maurice July   20 

Lewis,  John  L Aug.  26 

Lewisohn,  Ludwig July  22 

Lieu,  Ricliard  P July    22 

Lines,  Bishop  Edwin  S Sept.  30 

Litvinoff Aug.  26 

Liveright,  Horace  R July   22 

Lloyd  George,  David Aug.  10 

Sept.  16 

Lockwood,  E.  T Sept.  16 

Long,  Ray July   22 

Longstrect,  Helen July   22 

Lowell,  A.  Lawrence Julv      X 

July     8 

Lowie,  Robert  H  July     8 

Lowry,  Edward  (! Julv     8 

L\  ncii.  Dr.  Frederick    Sept.  30 

M 

Macaulay,  Rose Aug.     5 

Mandujano,  Graciela Julv     8 

Martin,  Abe     Sept.  23 

Martin,  Anne Aug.   19 

Ma  Soo     July      1 

Masson,  Thomas  L Sept.  30 

Mathews,  trvin  J Sept.    2 

M;it  l  lies,  F.  E Aug.  26 

Malt  hews,  Rrander Sept.     0 

Maurice.  A.  R July   22 

Maynard,  Theodore     Sept.    2 

McAdam,  <  leorge Sepl .    2 

McCallic.  S.  W Aug.   20 

McConnick,  Medill July    15 
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McCullough,  Cora  Cole          .    Sept.  10  00 

McCumber,  Senator  I'.  J Julv   15  10 

Sept.     2  8 

....Sept,  23  7 

McDougal,  Mary  Carmack. .  .Aug.  19  38 

McGinnis,  Paul Aug.     5  31 

McGowan,  John  (! Sept.  23  7 

Mclntyre,  Alfred  P Julv  22  47 

Melcher,  Frederic  (! Aug.  20  32 

Mencken,  H.  L Julv    22  II 

Mendel,  Lafayette  B July     8  20 

Merwin,  Samuel Sept.    2  .';:; 

Meyer,  II.  A Julv    22  54 

Meynell,  Alice Aug.   19  38 

Michaelis,  Georg July  22  o 

Miles,  Frank  K Julv    20  7 

Miller,  John  H Sept.    2  30 

Miller,  Perry  K Julv   15  55 

Mirski,  I).  S Sept,    9  3:; 

Mitchell,  W.  P Aug.  12  23 

Moore,  Arthur Aug.  12  19 

Morgan,  Willard  D Sept.  10  23 

Morgenthau,  Henry Sept.  23  12 

"     * Sept.  2:;  3  1 

Sept.  30  7 

Morley,  Christopher Julv  22  50 

Sept.  30  38 

Morton.  Prof.  VY.  R Sept.  30  21 

Murtrie,  James Aug.     5  57 

Mussolini,  Benito Aug.  12  10 

X 

Nathan,  George  Jean Julv  22  44 

XeeJv,  Henrv  M Aug.     5  :;:; 

Nelson,  Dr.  E.  W Sept.  23  24 

Noll,  W.  A Aug.  12  21 

Norris,  Kathleen Sept.  23  00 

Northcliffe,  Lord Sept.    2  3:; 

Xnvoa,  Carlos July   15  41 

0 

Oakwood,  John Sept,  23  74 

< Meson,  Mrs.  Peter Julv     8  10 

Osborn,  E.  B Julv  29  29 

Osbern,  Prof.  Henry  F Sept,  23  24 

P 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson Julv     8  10 

Paine,  Albert  A Sept.  16  77 

Parke,  Newton  C Sept.    9  40 

Parks,  T.  H Aug.     5  29 

Pellow,  J.  D.  C Sept.  10  38 

Pepper,  Senator  G.  W    July     8  8 

Percy,  Leroy Aug.     5  49 

Percy,  William  Alexander.  .  .  .Sept.    9  38 

Pickens,  William Aug.  19  42 

Pilley,  Charles Julv     1  49 

Post,  Emily Aug.  19  33 

"        .. Sepl.   10  50 

Pratt,  Harry  Noyes Julv     8  34 

Price,  Willard  .  . '. Aug.   19  17 

Pulliam,  Eugene Sept.  10  52 

Punshon,  E.  A Sepl .  23  00 

Putnam,  G.  P Aug.  26  32 

Q 

Quad,  M July    20  42 

Quezon,  Manuel July   22  13 

R 

Radek,  Tvarl Sept.  30  10 

Ranns,  H.  D \ug.     5  40 

Rascoe,  Burton Wig.   12  26 

Reamer,  Lawrence Sepl.  10  32 

Recht,  Charles \ug.     .">  42 

Redman,  Ben  Ray Julv   20  36 

Reed,  Charles  A.  L \ug.     •"»  30 

Reibel,  Charles Sept.  23  IS 

Reynolds,  Dr.  (Veil  F Sep).  10  22 

Reynolds,  Earl  II July       1  04 

Rice,  Diana Sept.  23  51 

Rice,  Grantland \ug.     5  58 

\ug.     5  01 

Sepl.    0  54 

Richards,  Livy  S July      8  20 

Richardson,  Anthony  July    15  :;o 

Robertson,  Sir  Benjamin         .Aug.  26  L9 

Robinson,  David  M \ug.   12  :;i 

Rockefeller,  J, dm  D July    20  12 

Romer,  Prank Wig.  10  25 

Roosevelt,  Theodore July  20  8 
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Rowan,  Col.  Andrew  S Sept,    2     .30 

Rowntree,  Dr.  Leonard  G. . .   Sept.    2    28 

Rutledge,  Archibald   Julv   15    36 

Aug.  12     51 

S 

Saver,  Commissioner July 

Seiiallert .  Edwin     Sepl . 

Scheffauer,  Ethel  T;  lho1  ...     Sept. 

Seo\  die,  Samuel  Jr    Sepl , 

Scroggs,  William  () Sept. 

Seelej  ,  Ward Aug. 

Sept. 

Seibold,  bonis Sepl . 

Seldes,  ( rilberl July 

Service,  W.  R Sepl . 

Shanks,  Edward Sept. 

Shaw,  Tom July 

Shawhan,  <  leorge  R July 

Sheldon,  (  'hark  s  M* July 

Shepardson,  Whitney Sept. 

Shepherd,  William  (I    July 

w. 

Siegrisl ,  Mary Aug. 

Singmaster,  Elsie Aug. 

Sladhta,  John Sept. 

Slosson,  Edwin  E Juh 

Vug- 

Sept. 

Smith,  Senator  E.  D Sept. 

Smith,  Fred  R   July 

Smith,  Marion  Couthouy.    .    Sepl. 

Sonderegger,  V.  II Sept. 

Spitz,  Leon Aug. 

Squire,  J.  C    Aug. 

Stanley,  May Sepl . 

Steinmetz,  Charles  P July 

Sept. 

Stephenson,  Humphrey Sept. 

Stolberg,  Benjamin July 

Storm,  Marian Sept. 

Strachey,  Marjorie Aug. 

Sfrouse,  Solomon July 

Sturgis,  Lyman  B July 

Sumner,  John  S Aug. 

Sept. 

Swing,  Raymond  Gram July 

Synon,  Mark Sept. 


Taft,  W.  H July 

Tagore,  Rabindranath July 

Tarkinglon,  Root  h Julv 

Tarvin,  A.  H Sept. 

Taylor,  Deems Aug. 

"       Sept. 

Terhune,  Albert   Fay  son Sept. 

Thayer,  Lucien Sept. 

Thomas,  Augustus Aug. 

Sept. 

Thomas,  Ediih  M Aug. 

Sept. 

Thomas,  Kirby Sept. 

Thompson,  J.  Arthur Sept. 

Thorns,  Craig  S    Sept. 

Thorlev,  Wilfred Aug. 

"      Sept. 

"        Sepl. 

Thurston,  Elliott Sept. 

Tomlinson,  Raul Sepl . 

Towne,  ( !harles  Hanson July 

Tractman,  Judith Wig. 

Troubridge,  Lady Sepl , 

Trumbull,  C.  G Vug. 

Tsai,  Yuan-lVi Jul\ 
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Underwood,  Oscar  W  Vug.  12     II 
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The  Safe  and  Effective 
Dentifrice 


upecial 

introductory  offer 

To  Introduce  in  Every  Home  SQUIBB'S  MAGNESIA  DENTAL  CREAM 

A  New  Achievement  in  the  Care  of  the  Teeth 

A  full-size  50c  tube  will  be  given  for  the  coupon  below  and    10c.     Mail  the 
coupon  and  the  money  to  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  80  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


THIS  is  the  first  dentifrice  in  which  Milk  of 
Magnesia  has  been  made  the  principal  in- 
gredient. It  is  a  long-sought  triumph,  achieved 
only  after  years  of  experiment  in  the  Squibb  labora- 
tories. For  a  great  many  years  dentists  and 
physicians  have  recommended  Milk  of  Magnesia 
as  the  best  available  product  to  neutralize  mouth 
acidity  and  for  protection  of  the  teeth,  but  never 
before  has  this  scientific  prophylactic  been  success- 
fully combined  in  a  dental  cream  for  general  use. 

If  you  know  the  House  of  Squibb,  you  are  aware 
that  Squibb  makes  only  products  that  are  used  and 
recommended  by  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
professions.  Squibb  has  always  stood  for  the  highest 
ethical  and  professional  standards. 

It  was  at  the  request  of  physicians  and  dental 


authorities  for  a  dentifrice  of  correct  composition. 

What  will  Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental  Cream 
do?  Read  this  carefully.  It  cleanses  the  teeth 
thoroughly  without  dangerous  abrasion.  It  is  made 
to  cleanse  without  scouring,  because  scouring  may 
injure  the  enamel.  It  neutralizes  mouth  acids  by 
the  efficient  action  of  Milk  of  Magnesia,  and  there- 
by prevents  decay  from  acid  fermentation.  It  con- 
tains nothing  to  irritate  the  delicate  membrane  of 
the  mouth.  These  properties  are  the  essentials 
laid  down  by  physicians  and  dentists.  It  contains 
no  soap,  it  is  delightfully  effective  and  may  be  used 
by  the  youngest  children  with  perfect  safety. 

As  the  quality  of  Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental 
Cream  can  be  appreciated  fully  only  after  actual 
use,   this  complimentary  offer  is  made  to  you  by 


authorities  that  Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental  Cream  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  If  you  will  cutout  this  coupon 
was  developed.  The  Squibb  laboratories  offered  and  mail  it  with  10c  to  cover  the  cost  of  wrapping 
most  complete  facilities  and  the  assurance  and  mailing,  you  will  receive  a  full  50c  tube  of 
of  the  necessary  standards  of  quality  and  s^S^^*        Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental  Cream,  for  trial. 

purity.  Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental  ^reuabIu^J^  Only  one  tube  will  be  sent  to  a  family.  This 
Cream   now  meets  the  demands  of  dental      //■hi>ir>H<    offer  expires  July  31,  1922. 


Squibb 


SQUIBB'S  TALCUM  POWDER  is  indispensable  to 
fastidious  women.  Its  smoothness  and  delicacy  are 
the  result  of  Squibb's  perfected  methods  applied  to 
the  finest  Italian  Talc.  Several  delightful  odoi  , 
also  Unscentcd. 

SQUIBB'S  COLD  CREAM— A  perfect  toilet  requi- 
site. The  materials  combined  in  proper  and  si  ien- 
tific  manner.  Even  the  perfume  is  especially  pre- 
pared in  the  Squibb  Laboratory. 


TopyrlEht  1922,  E.   R.   Snuil't.  ■'     *""■ 
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Watch  Your  English 

Avoid  embarrassment  and  humiliation.  Know  you  are  speaking  and  writing 
correct  English.  Shakespeare  said,  '  'Mend  your  speech  lest  it  may  mar  your 
fortune."  Your  personal  and  business  affairs  suffer  from  even  occasional  errors. 
Refresh  your  mind  with  correct  English  forms.  You  can  do  so  easily  by  using  these 

5   BIG   LITTLE  WONDER    BOOKS 

at    a    Bargain    Price 


In  their  270  pages  you  get  thousands  of  im- 
portant bits  of  information.  They  give  you  the 
right  and  wrong  usages  of  words  and  phrases  in 
common  use.  No  need  to  struggle  through  pages 
of  grammatical  rules.  These  five  big  little  books 
give  you  the  facts  briefly,  concisely,  and  to  the 
point,  with  all  the  authority  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
New  Standard  Dictionary  behind  them.  They 
are  gold  mines  of  information!  Read  our  de- 
scriptions of  them — get  an  idea  of  their  every-day 
value  to  you. 

MKND  YOUR  SPEECH.  1,000  hints  on  the 
correct  usage  of  many  words  and  idioms  most 
commonly  misused.  Brimful  of  valuable  infor- 
mation! 

BETTER.  SAY.  Gives  correct  pronunciation  of 
frequently  mispronounced  words,  and  corrects 
errors  in  using  words  and  phrases.  Packed  with 
important  and  highly  useful  facts. 

FAULTY  DICTION.  Clearly  explains  puzzling 
word  usages,  and  gives  concisely,  so  you  can  easily 
apply  them,  the  reasons  for  their  correct  use. 
Invaluable  information  on  the  use  of  correct 
English. 

■WHO?  WHEN?  WHERE?  WHAT?  20,000 
facts  on  makers  of  History,  Art,  Literature, 
Science,  and  Religion.     Gives  you  dates  of  birth 


and  death  (wherever  authentic  information  is 
available)  of  Ancient.  Medieval,  and  Modern 
Celebrities;  dates  of  Battles;  names  from 
Mythology;  names  of  Characters  in  Famous 
Writings;  and  other  bits  of  valuable  information. 

FOREIGN  PHRASES  IN  DAILY  USE.     A 

reliable  guide  to  popular  and  classic  terms  in 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish,  Greek,  and 
German,  with  explanations  of  their  meanings  in 
English.     Indispensable! 

In  the  home,  the  office,  and  study — for  all  who 
write  or  speak — these  books  are  of  highest  per- 
manent value.  If  you  act  quickly  you  can  get 
them  and 

Save  Nearly  25% 

These  five  big  little  wonder  books,  strongly 
bound  in  cloth  and  printed  in  clear  type  on  dur- 
able paper,  are  yours  for  a  limited  time  for  only 
$1.39  instead  of  $1.83,  postpaid,  the  regular  price 
— a  saving  of  nearly  25%  ! 

Send  No  Money! 

Just  fill  in  and  return  the  coupon.  We  will 
send  the  books  to  you  by  mail,  you  pay  the  post- 


man only  $1.39,  and  the  books  are  yours.  No 
extras — no  collection  fees.  You  pay  $1.39  and 
that  is  all!  Satisfaction  guaranteed  op 
money  refunded.       Send  the  coupon  NOW. 


SEND-NO-MONEY  COUPON 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Ditf.  7-1-22 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  your  five  volumes  entitled 
Mend  Your  Speech;  Better  Say;  Faulty  Diction; 
Who?  When?  Where?  What?;  and  Foreign 
Phrases  in  Daily  Use.  I'll  gis'e  the  postman 
Si. 39  on  delivery,  this  to  be  in  full  payment. 


Name . 


Address. 


City. 


.  State . 
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Be  Master  of  Your  Memory ! 


Regardless  of  how  poorly  or  how  well  it  serves  you 
now,  you  can  direct  your  memory  to  the  accomplishment 
of  most  amazing  and  practical  feats.  You  can  give  it 
phenomenal  power!  You  can  develop  it  scientifically, 
yet  with  astonishing  ease,  to  instantly  yield  at  your 
command,  its  almost  boundless  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  fact. 

For  in  your  memory,  you  have  a  might}'  force  of  which 
vou  are  now  utilizing  but  an  insignificant  part.  All  of 
your  life  you  have  been  storing  in  your  mind  an  incon- 
ceivably vast  array  of  facts. 


Everything  you  have  seen, 


read,  or  heard  has  made  its  impression  there.  Through 
William  Eerol's  remarkable  system  you  can  call  upon 
your  memory  to  give  you  vital  information  to  suit  every 
occasion — to  win  arguments,  to  guide  you  in  business 
undertakings,  to  give  you  quotations  from  the  works 
of  the  greatest  poets  and  authors  which  you  have  read 
for  use  in  making  your  conversation  more  brilliant.  In 
fact,  through  the  Berol  method,  you  may  develop  a  mental 
prowess  that  will  astound  you — that  will  carry  you  irre- 
sistibly into  those  higher  levels  of  achievement  toward 
which  you  are  now  bending  your  efforts. 


William  Berol  Has 
The  World's  Most  Marvelous  Memory 


He  is  the  man  who  never  forgets. 

He  will  show  you  how  to  easily  and 
quickly  train  your  memory  to 
serve  you  as  his  memory  serves 
him. 

He  can  instantly  give  the  popula- 
tion of  any  place  in  America 
over  5,000. 


;    , 


He  can  give  without  hesitation 
every  important  incident  and 
date  in  the  world's  history. 

He  can  give  the  dates  of  birth  and 
death  of  the  great  men  of 
history. 

He  has  300,000  facts  and  figures 
stored  away  in  his  brain,  ready 
for  instant  use. 


His  System  is  Quickly  and  Easily 
Learned  and  Applied 

You  do  not  have  to  be  "specially  endowed"  or  "gifted"  to  learn 
and  use  the  Berol  sj'stem — to  develop  your  memory  into  a  stronghold 
of  power.  Any  adult  of  normal  mind  can  easily  understand  and 
apply  it. 

Though  thousands  have  attended  Berol  Classes  in  person,  you 
do  not  have  to  do  so,  for  Mr.  Berol  has  developed  his  system  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  can  impart  it  to  you  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  easily 
by  mail.  You  can  learn  it  in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time  and  choose  your  moments  of  study. 


Make  Your  Reading 
Worth  While 

Yo\i  can  make  your  reading  a  source  of 
permanent  profit  if  you  will  train  your 
mind  to  grasp  and  retain  all  that  is  of 
value  in  your  book.  This  system  will  en- 
able you  to  place,  without  hesitation, 
characters  and  Quotations  as  well  as  to 
memorize  passages  quickly  and  easily. 

Success 
for  the  Club- Woman 

is  closely  connected  with  her  ability  to 
remember  accurately  the  points  of  her 
speech,  the  details  of  her  report  the' 
names  and  faces  of  her  fellow  members. 
She  needs  Berol  training — it  will  make 
her  always  sure  of  her  facts  and  give  her 
invaluable   self-confidence. 

The  Student  Must 
Remember  His  Lessons 

if  hr  would  make  any  real  progress  in 
school.  The  simple  principles  of  the  Berol 
tern  will  train  him  to  remember  infal- 
libly facts  and  formulae  he  needs.  This  i  -i 
the  best  kind  of  preparation  for  winning 
success  in  examinations  and  for  retaining 
permanently  the  knowledge  gained  py 
study. 

A  Good  Memory  for  the 
Minister 

Every  Pastor  knows  the  importance  of 
keeping  accurately  in  mind  the  fai 
names,  and  addresses  of  his  church  mem- 
bers. This  is  where  the  Berol  System  will 
prove  its  immense  value  to  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  help  in  remembering  unfail- 
ingly the  details  of  his  sermon. 


The  Executive  Must 
KNOW 

Doubtful  conjectures  do  not  earn,'  the 
weight  of  confident,  positive  statements 
in  his  board  meetings  and  important  in- 
terviews, or  in  his  routine  work.  No 
matter  how  much  varied  detail  be  must 
remember,  the  Berol  training  will  show 
him  how  to  keep  in  mind  all  valuable 
facts  orderly  arranged  and  easily  accessible. 

Prepared  for  die  Manager's 
Hurry    Call 

When  he  sends  for  you  without  a  mo- 
ment's notice  and  requires  information 
you  are  responsible  for- — some  figures, 
contract  terms,  dates,  or  other  record  de- 
tails— can  you  give  it?  The  Berol  co ux  e 
enables  you  to  keep  your  wits  on  every 
detail  of  your  work  so  that  any  point 
is  easily  remembered. 

The  Man  with  Ready  Facts 

Clinches  the  Sales 

This  method  will  tend  to  make  I  he  sales- 
man absolutely  certain  of  his  numbers, 
prices,   terms,   etc.      It  will   help   him   to 
keep   clearly    in    mind    every    prOSXX 
name,  address,  characteristics,  and  othei 

details  thai  so  of  I  en  are  vitally  <  '>nini  ted 

with  the  clinching  ot  a 

When  You  Face  Your 
Audience 

from  the  plal  form  and  feel  ;i  hundred  or  i 
thousand  eyes  Upon  yon.  where  is  sour 
speech?  Have  you  every  fad  and  vta 
ment  where  you  want  it  when  you  warn  U  ' 
Only  the  trained  memory  ran  be  de- 
pended upon  to  carry  a  speaker  .aw  i 
fully  through  his  addi 


A  Few  Years  Ago  Mr.  Berol's  Memory 
Was  Distressingly  Poor 

His  present  amazing  mental  efficiency  is  solely  the  result  of  his 
own  simple  practical  method — the  same  method  he  uses  to  teach  you. 
He  does  not  foster  fads  or  fancies.  Vou  have  no  laborious  "tables" 
to  learn  by  rote.  His  method  is  scientifically  sound,  based  on  the 
demonstrable  laws  of  psychology.  The  Berol  System  is  now  being 
taught  with  great  success  to  large  classes  at  educational  institutions 
in  New  York  City,  having  been  endorsed  by  the  heads  of  the  educa- 
tional departments.  It  has  the  approval  of  students  from  coast  to 
coast.  It  has  proven  itself  signally  effective  over  and  over  again. 
It  is  the  System  for  you. 

What  the  Berol  System  Will  Do  for  You 

William  Berol's  simple  system  will  prevent  mind-wandering,  strengthen  powers 
of  observation  and  concentration,  and  develop  will-power.  I'se  it  and  you  will  be 
able  to  recall  names,  faces,  rates,  telephone  and  book  numbers.  You  can  remember 
the  salient  facts  in  a  book  or  anything  else  you  read,  after  one  reading.  You  can 
instantly  recollect  important  business  and  professional  facts  or  memoranda.  You 
can  become  a  clear  thinker  and  in  public  speaking  retain  a  firm  grasp  on  what  you 
desire  to  say.     You  can  add  immeasurably  to  your  mental  power  through  the  Berol 

.System! 

Don't  hesitate!  Investigate  the  Berol  System  NOW.  Even  though  you  have  had 
disappointing  experiences  with  other  so-called  systems  of  memory  training,  do  not  let 
them  stand  in  the  way  of  investigating  the  Berol  Method. 

Proof  Unquestionable 

"Your  system  is  the  finest  and  most  reaultful  that  I  have  ever  studied,  and  I  have 
subscribed  for  and  studied  quite  a  few." — Curl  Johnson.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

"I  regard  your  method  of  memory-training  as  excel  lent .  if  properly  t  olio  wed,  it  will 
produce  remarkable  impro>  ement  in  all  si  udents." — •Dr,  V.  I'.  Mcintosh,  U.  s.  Public 
Health  Service,  Portland,  Me. 

"  New  ideas  are  developing  .  .  .  Facts  "I  usefulness  buried  years  ago  are  now  real- 
ized 1  hope  oiler  students  will  reap  the  .same  harvest  as  I."  —  Dr.  IreU  J .  Sperling, 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Further  Particulars  FREE  ^SSLl^lJu^  «££ 

ing  this  most  efficient  and  inexpensive,  scientifically  Bound  method  of  memory  devi  I 
opment  by  merelj  filling  in  and  mailing  thi  coupon  below      Send  it  NOW. 


FUNK  &  WAGNAU.S  COMPANY.  864-860  Fourth  Ave.,  New"York  City 

Send  nu'  by  mail  without  <<>st  or  obligation,  full  particulars  of  the   Berol   Mall 
Course  in  Memory  Training  and  Mental  Efficiency.  Dig.  7-I-.'.1 
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Mount 

Ida 
School 


Send  for  NEW 
Year  Book 


miles  from 
Boston 


FOR  GIRLS  i 

A  four-year  General  Course. 
Preparation  for  Any  College. 
Two-year  courses  for  High  School  Graduates. 
Special  certificate  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Pipe  Organ, 
Violin,  Art,  Dramatic  Art,  Home  Economics. 
Eight  acres  for  athletics. 
Horseback  Riding   (our  own  stables). 

Send  for  new  year  book,  and  Special  Pamphlet  giving  the  two-year 
Courses  for  High  School  Graduates,   and  General  Finishing  Courses. 

There  are  some  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water.    Students  for 
1922-23  are  being  accepted  in  the  order  of  their  applications. 

Special  car  for  Western  girls  from  Chicago,  September  26. 

SSfSSt&SSSR  2307<summit  St.,  NEWTON,  Mass. 


SEA   PINES 


School  of  Personality 

REV.     THOMAS     BICKFORD,    A.M.,    Founder 

Happy  outdoor  life  for  training  in  self-discovery  and 
self-direction.  Inspiring  ideals  of  health,  responsibility, 
and  Christian  influence.  One  hundred  acres,  pine  groves, 
3000  feet  of  seashore.  Three  terms,  fall,  spring  and 
summer.  Mid-winter  vacation.  January  and  February 
tutoring  with  individual  supervision  as  required.  Athletic, 
Business,  Cultural,  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Arts 
and  Crafts.  Corrective  Gymnastics.  Personality.  Diploma. 
Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Miss  Addie  Bickford,  Directors 
Box  B.  BREWSTER,  MASS. 

LASELL   SEMINARY 

A'school  that  develops  well-trained,  healthful  and  re- 
sourceful womanhood.  Home  Economics,  Music,  Art, 
College  Preparatory  and  Secretarial  Course. 

GUY  M.  WIN  SLOW,  Principal, 
103  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.       17  miles  from 
Boston.     46     Acres.     Skating     Pond.     Athletic     Fields. 
6  Buildings.      Gymnasium. 
Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bigelow      -     -     -     Principals 

CAMBRIDGE-HASKELL  ZrSSfig  gfiSSriSPiX 

College  preparation  in  one  year  for  secondary  school 
graduates.   Training  in  self-direction.    Gymnasium  work. 
Eurythmics.    Sports.    Advantages  of  Boston. 
Mary  E.  Haskell,  Principal, 
36-40  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge  (38),  Mass. 


Norwalk,  Conn. 

For  Girls. 


HILLSIDE 

45  miles  from  New  York.   Preparation  for 
college    entrance   examinations.     General 
courses.     Organized  athletics. 
Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.B.  (Tassar)  \  „  . 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  A.K.  (Smith)  firms. 


SAINT   MARCARET'S    SCHOOL 

47th  year.     College  preparatory.     Secretarial  and  Do- 
mestic Science  Courses.     Gymnasium.    Organized  athlet- 
ics.   Outdoor  life  on  so  acre  school  farm. 
Miss    Emily    Gardner   Munro,    A.M.,    Principal, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

THE  GATEWAY 

A  School  for  Girls,  offering  a  one  year  tutoring  course  as 
well  as  regular  college  preparatory  work.  General  and 
special  courses. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Reynolds,   Principal. 

St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seek- 
J  ing  schools  or  colleges  will  find 
in  the  first  issue  of  each  month,  from 
May  to  September,  display  advertise- 
ments describing  a  variety  of  educational 
institutions.  In  the  issues  other  than 
the  first  issue  of  each  month,  from  May 
13th  to  September  9th,  we  publish 
a  Classified  Directory  giving  the  de- 
sired names  and  addresses  of  those 
advertising  with  us.  You  are  invited 
to  write  to  the  schools  in  which  you 
are  interested. 

Our  School  Advisory  Department 
continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for  many 
years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  with- 
out fees  or  obligation.  It  is  necessary 
that  inquirers  give  us  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  child,  approximate  cost  of  tuition, 
locality  and  size  of  school,  and  any 
other  information  that  may  aid  us  in 
giving  prompt  service. 

The  Jiterarv  Digest 


LINCOLN    SCHOOL 

A  school  for  girls,  offering  country  life  with  the  advantages 
of  the  city.  Preparation  for  college  examinations,  and 
general  courses.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  outdoor 
sports.     Horseback  riding. 

MISS  MIRIAM  SEWALL  CONVERSE,  Principal. 
Providence.  Rhode  Island. 

Putnam  Hall  Schoolers 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Campus  of  over 
four  acre<.    Outdoor  sports. 

ELLEN  C.  BARTLETT,  A.B.,  Principal 
Box  811 Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


— The  Ely  School  for  Girls — 

Greenwich,    Conn. 

In  the    country.     One  hour    from    New  York.     General    and  College 
Preparatory    Courses.     Also    one-year    course,    intensive   college   pre- 
paratory   review. 


A  FAMOUS  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

Twenty-flve  miles  from  Boston.  College  Preparation.  Special  intensive  one-year  course 
for  college  comprehensive  examinations.  General  Courses.  Household  Arts  and  Home 
Management.  Strong  courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  Modern  Languages. 
Large  new  sleeping  porch.  Fine  new  Y.W.C.A.  swimming  pool.  Horseback  riding, 
excellent  canoeing,  trips  afield.  Extensive  grounds.  All  sports.  Live  teachers.  50 
pupils.    Catalog  address 

MR.  and  MRS.  C.  P.  KENDALL,  Principals.  8  Howard  Street,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

School  for   Girls.     College   preparatory 
and  general  courses.     Box  L. 

MISS  MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL,  Principal 


For  Girls 

We  offer  with  diploma,  Academic,  College  Pre- 
paratory, Art,  Music,  Dramatic,  Secretarial  and 
Home  Making  Courses,  including  Horticulture. 
Opportunity  for  election  and  specialization.  In 
beautiful  Westchester,  30  miles  from  New  York. 
54th  year.     For  Year  Book  address 

CLARA  C.   FULLER,   Principal 
Box  ID,  Ossining-on- Hudson,   New  York 


MISS    C.   E;  MASON'S 
Suburban   School  for  Girls 

Only  40  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City.  Upper 
School  for  girls  13  to  25 ;  Lower  School  for  girls 
7  to  13.  All  departments.  Vocational  training 
emphasized  in  Summer  School.  Preparation 
for  leading  colleges.     For   circular,    address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.M.,  Box  710, 
The  Castle,     Tarrytown-on-Hudson,     N.  Y. 


Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

41st  year.     Home  and  Day  school.     College  prepara- 
tion    a    specialty.     General     and     Secretarial     Courses. 
Music,    Domestic    Science,    Gymnastics,    and    out-door 
sports. 
Ella  Virginia  Jones,  Vassar,  A.B.,  Prin.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

The  Carmel  School  for  Girls 
on  beautiful  Lake  GleneidJ. 
49  miles  from  New  York.  600  feet  elevation.  High 
scholastic  standing.  Small  classes.  General  and  special 
courses.  Athletics.  57th  year.  Moderate  charges.  For 
catalog  address  Dr.  Clarence  P.  McClelland,  President, 
Box  518,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


DREW  SEMINARY 


THE  FINCH  SCHOOL 


61  East  77th  Street, 


New  York 


Addres9  Superintendent  for  Catalogue.  Special  Sum- 
mer Session  July  1st  to  August  I2tn. 

HIGHLAND  MANOR,  TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Non-sectarian  boarding  school  for  girls  on  a  beautiful 
estate.  Liberal  Arts,  College  Preparatory,  Post  Grad- 
uate, Secretarial,  Homemaking.  Journalism.  Primarj-, 
Intermediate.  Outdoor  life.  Eugene  H.  Lehman, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  Tel.  Tarrytown  1505.  Box  D. 

KEUKA  COLLEGE,  KEUKA  PARK,  N.Y. 

A  College  for  Women.  Able  faculty,  standard  courses. 
small  classes,  personal  attention.  Beautiful  surroundings. 
Modern  Dormitory.  Out-of-door  exercise,  hikes,  and 
games.    Box  L,  A.  H.  Norton,  President. 

IRVING 

Prep.  Dept.,  College  A.B.,  Music:  Piano,  Pipe  Organ, 
Voice,  Violin,  Music  History,  Chorus,  all  theoretical 
subjects;  Home  Economics,  Basketry,  Millinery;  Ex- 
pression; Secretaryship.  Swimming,  Tennis,  Hikes,  etc. 
37th  year.  Choice  patronage,  overflowing.  Terms  $450 
to  $700.  Must  apply  soon.  Suburban  to  Harrisburg. 
E.  E.  CAMPBELL,  President,  Box  D,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

SKIDMORE 

A  woman's  college  offering,  in  addition  to  its  programs 
of  study  in  General  Studies,  Fine  and  Applied  Art,  Home 
Economics,  Music,  Health  and  Physical  Education,  and 
Secretarial  Science,  new  courses  in  Library  Science  and 
in  Nursing  and  Health,  all  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree. 
A  new  class  room  building  and  a  new  dormitory  make  it 
possible  to  accommodate  four  hundred  students.  For 
catalog  address 

CHARLES  HENRY   KEYES,  Ph.D.,   President 
Box  L,  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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D  "V"  "Ti.    A   1       Junior  Department  of  the 

lillJALoGONTZ    SCHOOL 

A  home  school  for  limited  number  of  girls  9-14 

years.     Teacher   of    strong   personality   and 

experience  in  charge.     Catalog.     Address 

Miss  Abby  A.  Sutherland,   Rydal,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


C      ^fourttainlfyilt  JkthleVm  .'jDennsulljama. 

Prepares  girls  for  college,  social,  or  business  life.  Special 
two-year  finishing  course  for  High  School  graduates 
Music,  Art,  Household  Arts  and  Sciences.  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Expression  and  Secretarial  work.  Junior  Depart- 
ment. Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  tennis,  basketball, 
skating,  riding,  etc.  Aesthetic  and  folk  dancing.  Address 
CLAUDE  N.  WYANT,  Principal,  Box  251 


^loaded  Oclwoli 


for 
Girls 

In  Philadelphia  suburb,  a  place  of  great  natural  beauty 
and  healthfulness,  easily  accessible.  Six  acres  with  lake. 
College  preparatory,  with  strong  general  course.  Music, 
Art.  Limited  numbers  make  helpful,  sympathetic  relations 
possible  between  students,  teachers  and  Head  of  School. 
Girls  are  happy  in  the  refined  and  charming  home  life. 
Outdoor  sports,  swimming.  Horseback  riding.  Catalog. 
EMMA  MILTON  COWLES,  Head  of  School 
Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MORAVIAN  SEMINARY  AND  COLLEGE  FOR 
WOMEN  Founded  1742.  This  famous  old  school  is 
d3lightfully  located  in  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
one  and  one-half  hours  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from 
New  York  City.  Preparatory  and  college  grades  fully 
accredited.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  26th.  For  information 
apply  to  Principal,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls. 

Birmingham,  Pa.  Thorough  college  preparation  and 
courses  for  girls  not  going  to  college.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  sleeping  porch.  Catalogue.  P.  S. 
MOULTON,  A.  B.,  Headmaster;  A.  R.  GRIER,  Presi- 
dent, Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 


Wildcliff 

A  Graduate  School  in  a  College  Town 
Two  year  courses  in  academic  work  equal  to  best 
college  standards.  Emphasis  on  Mnsic,  Art.  Secre- 
tarial Training  and  Home-making.  Canoeing,  horse- 
back riding  and  hockey  among  other  sports.  For 
catalog  address  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Crist.  Principals. 

Box  1522  Swarthmore.  Pa. 

Write  for  catalogs  of  Mary  Lyon  School  (College  Pre- 
paratory) and  Seven  Gables  (Girls  8-ia). 


MISS  SAYWARD'S  SCHOOL 


For  Girls.  Suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia. College  Prepara- 
tory and  Secretarial  Courses.  Music,  Domestic  Science. 
Physical  training,  outdoor  sports,  horseback  riding, 
swimming.  Develops  character,  mind  and  body.  Write 
Dept.  D.  Miss  Janet  Sayward,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Overbrook. 

Linden    Hall   Seminary   grains  young  women 

*  to  take  a  worthy  place 
in  life.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Academic  and  Col- 
lege Preparatory.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Busi- 
ness. Post-graduate  work.  Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gym- 
nasium and  Swimming  Pool.  Catalog.  Rev.  F.  W. 
Stengel,  Prin.,  Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa.  (near  Lancaster). 

THE  DARLINGTON  SEMINARY,  INC. 

Established  1851.  A  select  school  for  girls  on  60  acre 
estate,  22  miles  from  Philadelphia.  College  preparatory. 
Secretarial,  Music,  Art,  Expression.  Domestic  Science  and 
Physical  Training  Courses.  Riding,  Swimming,  and  all 
outdoor  sports.  Catalogue:  Christine  F.  Bye,  Pres.,  Box 
C28,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

1853-MARYLAND   COLLEGE-1922 

Fireproof  Buildings. 

Private  Bath— S0O0. 

Running  Water — SS50. 

Plain  Room — $800. 
Catalogue  —  Address  Box  7D  —  Lutherville,    Maryland 

The  Girls'  Latin  School 

3jrd  year.  College  Preparatory  and  Academic.  Thor- 
ough preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of  college-trained 
Christian  women.  Selected  students.  Cultural  advan- 
tages due  to  location.  Exceptionally  beautiful  home. 
<  atalog.      Miss  Wii.mot,  A.  B.,  Headmistress. 

Maryland,  Baltimore.  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 


FOR  GIRLS  AND   YOUNG  WOMEN 

In  Bluf  Ridge  Mountains,  rare  health  record 

College  Preparatory.  Special  for  High  School 

"graduates;  Express  on;  Art.  Music.  Pipe  Organ; 

Domestic  Science;  Business;  Persona]  attention 

r  tomanncrs,  character.    Sports:    Liirge  gp. 

nts  from  every  section.  Kate,  $485.  Catalog. 

SOUTHERN    SEMINARY,    Box  9S9        Buena   Vista,    V.i 

"..if...     ».;,..j',   »..'.".   '.v;  '        ■■■■  ... —-7— -7— -r- 


•  ^•"•^  FOR  GIRLS  »  m 

In  the  finest  private  and  Official  residential  section 
of  Washington.  Courses  include  grades,  college  pre- 
paratory. 3  years'  collegiate  work,  music,  art,  expres- 
sion, secretarial,  domestic,  science,  students  observe 
Government  operations.  Athletics,  dramatics.  At- 
tractive social  (lie  wit  bin  school.    For  catalog  address 

Miss  Jessie  Truman,  Associate  Principal 
1533  Eighteenth  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston   Hall 

A  School  for  Girls.  Established  1892. 

Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal 

1920   Florida  Ave.,  Washington,   1).  C. 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  A  residence  school  for  girls 

which  prepares  for  woman  s 

work  in  the  world.  Courses:  preparatory,  two  year  advanced 

for   high-school   graduates,    special.       Campus   of   twelve 

acres.       Address    CHEVY  CHASE   SCHOOL,      Box  D. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

"/^Washington. 

it  School  for  Secretaries 

The  measure  of  woman's  independence  is  tier  developed  ability  to 
successfully  fill  responsible  positions.        Here  intelligent  young 
women  prepare  for  lucrative  positions.     A  select  school. 
708  14th  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE  for  Women 

Hollins,  Virginia 

Founded  1842.  Standard  College  Courses  for  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Music  degrees.  Admission  by 
certificate  or  examination.  300  students.  For  catalogue 
address  M.  Estes  Cocke,  Secretary,  Box  313. 

VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 

For  Young  Women  Roanoke,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modern 
buildings.  Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  famed  for  health  and  beauty  of  scenery. 
Elective,  Preparatory  and  College  Courses.  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science,  Athletics,  under 
the  direction  of  European  and  American  instructors. 
Students  from  32  States.  For  catalogue,  address 
MATTIE  P.  HARRIS.  President,  Box  T. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright,  Vice-Pres. 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY  For  Young  Ladies. 
Established  1S42.  Term  begins  September  7th.  In  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate, 
modern  equipment.  Students  from  31  states.  Courses: 
Collegiate  (3  years).  Preparatory  (4  years).  Music,  Art, 
Expression  and  Domestic  Science.  Athletics,  gymnasium 
and  held.    Catalog.    Staunton,  Va. 

VIRGINIA  INTERM0NT  COLLEGE  for  Girls  and 

Young  Women.  38th  year.  25  states.  H.S.  &  Jr.  College- 
Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science  and  Business 
Courses.  Music  a  specialty.  Alt.  1900  ft.  Gym.  Swim- 
ming pool,  new  dormitory  with  private  baths.  Rate  $500. 
H.  G.  NOFFSINGER,  A.M.,  Pres.,    Box  175.    Bristol,  Va. 

WARRENT0N  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  College  prepara- 
_        v  „.   ,  tory  and    special 

— tor    Young  uiris —  courses.    French, 

the  language  of  the  house.  The  school  is  planned  to 
teach  girls  how  to  study,  to  bring  them  nearer  nature, 
and  to  inculcate  habits  of  order  and  economy.  No  extras. 
Mile.  Lea  M.  Bouligny,  Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

SULLINS   COLLEGE,    Bristol,   Virginia 

For  Girls.  High  School  and  Junior  College  Courses. 
Music,  Expression,  Domestic  Science,  etc.  New  build- 
ings: every  room  connecting  bath.  Swimming  Pool, 
Horse-back  riding.  Mountain  climate.  Students  from 
10  states.  W.  E.  MARTIN,  Ph.  D.,  Pres.,  Box  D. 

^air/ax,  SJ-falJ 

A  select  school  for  girls  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  17  minutes 
from  Staunton.  College  preparatory,  1  year  graduate  work. 
Music.  Art.  Home  Economics,  Expression,  Sccrctari.il. 
Two  through  railroad  lines.  21  acres,  beautiful  building, 
unexcelled  scenery.  Finest  spring  (Lithia)  water  in  \  ir- 
ginia.  I  lorseback  riding,  tennis,  basket  ball,  river  sports. 
Rate$S25-     Catalog. 

JOHN  NOBLE  MAXWELL,  President 
Fairfax  Hall,  Box  D  Basic,  Virginia 


Science  Hill  School    K§ind8cLsicd 

School   for   Girls.      College    Preparatory    Course.       97th 
year.     Piano.  Violin    and    Voice    Instruction.       Domestic 
Science,  Basketball,  Tennis,  Hockey,  Horseback   Hiding. 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Poyntkr,  Prin. 
Kentucky,  Shelbyvllle,  5218. 


WAR1D-BELMONT 

For     Ciris     »ho     Yoonc    Womin 

RESERVATIONS    for     the     1033-23     ses- 
sion should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
to  insure  ent  rancc. 

Courses  covering  t  years  preparatory  anil  2 

College  Work.      Strong    Music   and   Art 

Departments.     Also  Literature.   Expression, 

Physical  Training,  Home  Economics  and  Sec- 

irial.  Outdoor  sports  and  swimming  t I. 

Woody  Crest  is  the  School  Farm  and  <  ountry 
c  lub.    Refer*  in  i     required, 

Booklets    n  reauest.    Address 

WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont  Heights       Box  14.       Nashville.  Tenn. 


NATIONAL  PARK  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Women  Washington,  D.  C.  Suburbs 

JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Ph.D..  LL.D-,  President 

Junior  college  courses  for  high  school  and  preparatory 
school  graduates,  2-year  diploma  courses.  Special  voca- 
tional and  cultural  courses  including  Music,  Art,  Ex- 
pression and  Domestic  Science,  go-acre  campus.  32 
buildings.  Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  Athletics. 
Address  Reiri-tr-*r,  Box   157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

^lii'l'.'""1    /2a8^**  College  Preparatory  De- 

.  ,<j^S^— jjMM^^R»      partment  now   available 
^e^kssP  *or  younger  girls. 


MONTICELLO  SEMINARY 

Junior  Collets  and  Academy. 

Historic  school  of  Mississippi  Valley. 

85th  year  begins  September  18,  1922. 

Standard  Junior  CofleKe,  graduates  entering  leading  universities  as 

Juniors  without  examination. 

Academy  prepares  for  Entrance  Examinations  of  Eastern  Colleges. 

Special  work  in  Music,  Art.  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Education. 

Extensive  and  modern  equipment.    300  acres  of  land. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  view  book. 


Harriet  Rice  Congdon,    Principal, 


Godfrey.  Madison  Co.,  III. 


FRANCES  SHIMER  SCHOOL,  forGirls  and  Young 
Women.  2  years  College.  4  Years  Academy.  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Home  Economics  and  Secretarial.  35 
acres.  9  buildings.  70th  year.  New  dormitory  this  fall. 
Separate  building  for  1st  and  2nd  year  academic  students. 
Term  opens  Sept.  20th,  1922.  Catalog. 
Rev.  Wm.  P.  McKee,  Dean,       Box  648,      Mt.  Carroll,  III. 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 
A  standard  college.  A.B.,  B.S.,  B.M.  degrees.  Pro- 
fessional training  in  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic 
Science,  Secretarial  and  Physical  Education.  New  gym- 
nasium with  pool.  Six  buildings.  All  athletics.  For 
catalog  address  Illinois  Woman's  College, 
Box  C,   JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

JUDSON   COLLEGE   FOR   WOMEN 

Marion,  Alabama 

Established  1838.    Standard  College  courses  for  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degrees.    Home  Eco- 
nomics.   Model  Home.    Delightful  winter  climate.    Best 
moral  and  religious  influences.    For  catalog  address 
PAUL  V.  BOMAR.  President 


KEMPER  HALL 


Founded  1870.  A  secon- 
dary school  for  girls,  under 
the  charges  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Mary  (Episcopal)  on  North  Shore  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee.  College  Preparatory  and  Oeneial 
Courses.  For  catalogue  address  the  Sister  Superior, 
Kemper  Hall,  Box  L,  Kenosha,  Wise. 

ail  faints,  £>cljool  S^i^Btii 

tif ill  location.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 
Strong  faculty  of  college  women.  Thorough  academic 
work.  Domestic  science.  Music.  Art.  Expression.  Ath- 
letics under  trained  director.  Eunice  D.  Peabody, 
Principal,  Main  Ave,  and  17lh  St.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

(\  K  U_ll  St.  Paul's  distinctive  school  for  Girls.  Day 
v«l»  riall  and  Boarding.  69th  year.  College  prepara- 
tory, general,  domestic  science  courses.  Music  and 
dramatic  arts.  Happy  school  life.  Individual  care. 
Skating,  Swimming,  Riding,  Tennis.  For  booklet  address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moore,  Principals,  584  Holly  Avenue, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

LEWISBURG   SEMINARY    FOR    GIRLS 

Near  White  Sulphur  Springs.  Main  line  C.  &  O.  R.R. 
Station  Ronceverte.  Altitude  2300  ft.  College  prepara- 
tory. Two  years  college  work.  Board  and  tuition  S450 
and  $500.  Music,  Expression,  Art,  Home  Economics, 
elective.  Fireproof  dormitory.  Catalog. 
Box  80,  LEWISBURG,  West  Virginia 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE  JoZen 

Masic,  Art,  Expression,  Science,  Literature,  Domestic 

Science,  Beautiful  Surroundings,  Exceptional  Faculty. 

Catalog  and  View  Book  Sent  Free.    Write 

k^T^k'-.LEXINGTON.MO. 
CRESCENT  COLLEGE  tS£8£*L°& 

Heart  of  the  Ozarks.  Healthful  and  healthy.  Modern 
methods  of  hygiene  and  instruction.  Limited.  Select.  80 
girls  from  20  states.  Address  for  catalogue  and  view  books 
CRESCENT  COLLEGE,    Box  L,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 


I!l£  Cathedral  School  For  Girls 


Orlando,  Florida 

Rt.  Rev.  Cameron  Mann,  President 
Prepares  for  Home  and  College,    li  e  modern  build- 
ings fronting  lake  and   park.     Excellent   Faculty   of 
fourteen.    Separate  room   for   each   girl.     Good   table, 
( illmate  makes  outdoors  the  gymnasium.    Address 

THE  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL,  Orlando,  Florida 


GulfParr 


By-the-Sea 


A   Junior  College  for 
Girls  and  Young  Women 

National  patronage.    Sixteen  States  and  Cuba  in  toai- 
[923,    H  indards.    Limited  enrollm 

A  teacher  for  even,'  *  girls,    Land  and 
water  sports.  Out-of-door  life  all  tin 
round.     Magnificent  new  buildings  with 
large,  sunny,  airy  rooms.    Pall  I 
Sept.  ->7.     Write  tor  illusl 
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C©Ill©g®§  for  Womraeira 


Lindenwood 

College 

50  minutes  from 

St.  Louis 

St.  Charles,  Mo. 

.Founded  1827 

One  of  the  oldest  colleges  for  young  women  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Class  A  College  with  two- 
and  four-year  courses.  New  buildings,  modern  equip- 
ment, gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  grounds. 

A  college  that  stands  pre-eminently  for  the  training 
of  young  women'  for  healthful,  useful  lives.  For 
catalog  address      J.  L.  Roemer,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Box  722 


Boys'    Pirop&ir&to 


Noble  and  Greenough  School 

For  boya.  Nine  miles  from  Boston  on  Charles  River. 
An  old  college  preparatory  school  with  finest  New 
England  traditions.  Experienced  faculty  who  are 
masters  in  boy  training.  One  hundred  acres  of  land, 
beautifully  adapted  to  school  purposes.  Fine  stone 
mansion.  Gymnasium,  Boatbouse,  Athletic  Fields. 
For  information  address 
Charles  Wiggins,  2nd,  Headmaster,  Dedham,  Mass. 


WILBRAHAM    ACADEMY 

Prepares  for  the  demands  of  college  and  the  duties  of 
life.  5  brick  buildings.  New  athletic  field.  Academy 
farm — 2SO  acres.     Limited  enrollment.     Moderate  rate. 

GAYLORD  W.  DOUGLASS,  Headmaster, 
Wilbraham,  Massachusetts. 

WILLISTON— A  School  for  Boys 

Preparatory  for  college  or  scientific  school.  Directed 
work  and  play. 

Junior  School  for  young  boys.  A  distinct  school  in  its 
own  building;  separate  faculty.  Address  Archibald  V. 
Galbraith,  Principal.     Box  M,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 

Will  understand  your  boy  and  help  him  to  understand 
himself.    Address 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE.  A.M.,  Headmaster, 
50  King  Ca?sar  Road,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Massachusetts,  Boston.  530  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

Established  1828.     Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.    Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 

STEARNS   SCHOOL 

A  school  In  the" country  for  boys.  Tutoring  for  leading 
secondary  schools,  college  and  scientific  schools.  Stimu- 
lating air,  outdoor  sports,  modern  homelike  buildings. 

Arthur  F.  Stearns, 
Box  C,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

Upper  School — Unique  record  for  college  entrance  preparation  and 
for  success  of  graduates  In  college.  Individual  Programs.  Ath- 
letics, gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 

Lower  School — Special  home  care  and  training  of  younger  boys. 
Separate  room  for  every  grade.    Catalog. 

SETH  K.  G1FF0RD,  Ph.D.,     Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 

TOME     SCHOOL 

Midway  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Individual  supervision  of  every  boy. 

Rate  $1000  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


250  Boys  $800,000  Equipment  22  Men 

89th  year  opens  Sept.  19th 

WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 

WORCESTER,   MASSACHUSETTS 

datcc     $1000  single 
KAILS.    $850    doub[e 

JUNIOR  SCHOOL  for  young  boys 

For  catalog  address  the 

Registrar,  G.  D.  Church,  M.  A. 

SAMUEL  F.  HOLMES,  M.  A.,  Principal 


Boys'  Psr®paratoiry 


PEDDIE 


An  Endowed  School  for  Boys 

Moulder  of  Men  for  Tomorrow' s  Work 

Peddie  considers  her  work  done  only  when  the 
boy  is  completely  and  rightly  educated.  Her  grad- 
uates are  now  leading  in  scholarship  and  student 
activities  in  26  colleges.  Emphasis  placed  on  proper 
development  of  body  as  support  lor  healthy  mind.  1 

A    thorough   physical    examination     charting 
each  organ,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  heart,  lungs,  etc.,  is  the  basis  for  correct  development  of 
each  boy.    Reports  mailed  to  parents. 

60  Acre  campus.    All  athletic  sports,  swimming  pool,  gymnasium.    Splendid  moral  influence 
of  faculty  picked  for  character,  thorough  knowledge  and  understanding   of  boys.    Lower  School 
for  boys  under  14.     Summer  Session  July  10  to  Sept.  1.     For  booklets  address 
ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.D.,  Headmaster  Box  7-P,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


Ctcatt&nvu 


Recitation  Building 


The  Blair  spirit  is  an  inspiration  to  the  real  boy 
to  profit  by  unusual  advantages.  Blair  boys  join 
with  the  Headmaster  and  Faculty  in  maintaining 
the  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  morality,  true 
democracy,  personal  responsibility,  and  manliness. 

Lower  School  for  boys  eleven  to  fourteen  years. 

The  catalogue  helps,  but  a  visit  is  better. 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  W  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


PRINCETON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys.  Rapid  progress. 
Limited  number  of  pupils  and  freedom  from  rigid  class 
organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities.  Special 
attention  given  to  athletics  and  moral  welfare.  48th  year. 
J.  B.  Fine,  Headmaster,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


R  VI  N  G 

SCHOOL  for  Boys 


*  SCHOOL  tor  Boys  TarrTw7o"udson 

25  miles  from  N.  Y.,  in  the  beautiful,  historic  "Irving" 
country.  86th  year.  31  years  under  present  Headmaster. 
Extensive  grounds.  Modern  and  complete  equipment. 
Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools.  Athletic 
Field.     Swimming  Pool.     New  Gymnasium. 

Address  J.  M.  FURMAN,  L.H.D.,  Headmaster,  Box  905, 


Litchfield  School 

A  school  for  boys  of  15  or  under,  fitting  for  all  high- 
grade  preparatory  schools  of  the  country.  In  an  old 
school  center  with  true  educational  atmosphere.  Boys 
are  happy  in  the  attractive  home  life.  All  healthful 
sports,  horseback  riding,  physical  training.  Manual 
training.  Latin  and  French.  Rate  $1000.  Address 
CHARLES  FREDERICK  BRUSIE,  A.M.,  Principal 
Litchfield,  Conn,  or  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Suffield 

A  School  for  Boys 

HOBART  G.  TRUESDELL, 
A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Principal 


9  Main  Street 


Suffield,  Conn. 


COOK  ACADEMY 

A  boys'  school  under  Christian  influence.  Prepares  for 
college  or  business.  A  school  of  enthusiasm  and  fine  spirit. 
Gymnasium.  All  healthful  sports.  For  catalog  address 
Principal,  Box  D,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CASCADILLA 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  busi- 
ness life.  Individual  attention.  Athletics. 
Gymnasium.  Recreation  building  on 
Lake  Cayuga.  Navy  outfit  for  the  well- 
known  school  crew.  Enrollment  125. 
Healthfully  located  above  Ithaca  and 
Lake  Cayuga.  Summer  School  specializ- 
ing in  preparation  for  University  Entrance 
Examinations.     Write  for  catalogs. 

THE  CASCADILLA  SCHOOL 

Box  118  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MONTCLAIR 

The  academy  that  aims  to  develop  high  scholarship  and  noble 
manhood.  Careful,  thorough  preparation  for  the  best  colleges, 
scientific  schools  and  business.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool 
and  all  athletics.  In  charge  of  experienced  instructors,  insure 
proper  physical  development.  Suburban  to  New  York  City, 
Catalog.    Address 

JOHN  G.  MacVICAR,  Headmaster 
Box    D,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


RUTGERS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

156th  year.  Invest  for  your  boy  in  a  school  where  the 
men  understand  boys,  and  where  school  morale  favors 
success.  Strong  athletics.  Refined  life.  Prepares  for  best 
colleges.  Your  boy's  age  and  aim?  Write  for  catalogue 
to  L.  D.  Hays,  Registrar,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

PENNINGTON  SCHOOL 


for  Young  Men  and   Boys 

prepares    for   college,  tech  schools  and  business. 


Junior  school  for 


boys;  84th  year;  modern  equipment;  gymnasium;  swimming  pool; 
inspirational  faculty;  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Write 
for  "The  Pennington  Idea." 

Francis  Harvey  Green,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Headmaster, 
Box  80  Pennington,  N.  J. 


CHOOSING  a  school  that  prepares  for  College  or  for 
entrance  upon  Life's  duties,  is  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration.  If  because  of  reasons  beyond  your 
control  you  have  delayed  your  selection,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  assist  you. 


Mercersburg  Academy 

AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL — A  thorough  physical,  mental 
and  moral  training  for  college  entrance  or  business. 
SPIRIT  OF  SCHOOL— A  manly  tone  of  self-reliance  un- 
der Christian  masters  from  the  great  universities.     Per- 
sonal attention  given  to  each  boy. 

L<  >C  ATION — In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
famous  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  healthful  spots  of  America. 

EQUIPMENT — Modern  and  complete.  Gymnasium  and 
swimming  pool.  Write  for  catalogue.  Address  Box  103. 
William    Mann    Irvine,    LI, .P.,    Headmaster,   Mercersbnrg,   I'a. 

GETTYSBURG  ACADEMY — A  finely  equipped 
boarding  school  for  100  boys.  Modern  buildings,  comfort- 
able and  homelike.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location  near 
the  mountains.  Large  athletic  field.  All  sports.  New 
swimming  pool.  Junior  House.  $360  to  $440.  96th  year 
opens  Sept.  20.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Huber,  Litt.D., 
Headmaster.     Box  B,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Prepares  boys  for  all  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools. 
Complete  modern  equipment  and  good  physical  training 
department.     Old  established  school  on  basis  allowing 
moderate  terms.     Catalogue  on  request.     Address 
E.  M.  HARTMAN,  Pd.D.,  Prin.,  Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1868  Your  Son  Should  Develop  1922 

Self-Relianee,  Self-Control,  Christian  Character 

While  preparing  for  College.    Investigate 

KEYSTONE    ACADEMY 

Catalog  on  request.     Rates  moderate. 

CURTIS  P.  COE,  A.B.,  Principal 

Box  D,  Factoryville  (near  Scranton),  Pa. 

STONY    BROOK 

A  School  for  Boys  that  For    catalogue 

is  distinctively  Christian.  Address  Dept.  H. 

Rate  $850.  Stony  Brook.  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 


FOR  YEARS  WE  HAVE  BEEN 
APPEALED  TO  for  information 
with  regard  to  private  preparatory 
schools  for  girls,  and  colleges  for  women; 
schools  preparing  boys  for  colleges, 
scientific  schools  and  business  life;  mili- 
tary schools  preparing  for  Government 
Academies,  colleges  and  universities; 
professional  and  vocational  schools,  and 
supervised  summer  and  winter  camps, 
aiming  to  develop  healthy  boys  and 
girls.  This  service  of  The  Literary 
Digest  is  given  without  obligation  to 
either  schools  or  readers.  Our  School 
Manager  visits  the  institutions  adver- 
tised in  our  pages. 
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MlBM&IHT' 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  boy 
and  the  discriminating  parent.  Exponents  of  clean 
sport,  f  ir  play,  and  thorough  work.  development 
and  maintenance  of  health  considered  of  first  Impor- 
tance. Military  training  adapted  to  the  age  of  our 
boys.  Preparatory  to  larger  secondary  schools. 
Equipment  modern  and  complete.     100  acres. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal 
Box  L.   Billerica,  Mass. 


STAMFORD    MILITARY   ACADEMY 

Thorough  scholastic  and  military  training  fostering  the 
intellectual,  physical  and  moral  needs  of  developing  bovs. 
Personal  instruction.  Small  classes.  Manly  sports 
encouraged.  Extensive  equipment.  Ideally  located  in 
the  Connecticut  hills.  Summer  Camp.  Walter  D. 
Gerkes,  A.  M.,  Prin.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SAINT  JOHN'S  SCHOOL 

MANLIUS 

College   Preparatory 

Among  the  hills,  11  miles  from  Syracuse.  Elaborate 
equipment.  19  buildings.  Happy  school  life  wit li  well- 
ordered  recreations  and  athletics.  Business  course. 
Also  Junior  school  for  boys  10  to  14.  Adirondack 
Summer  Camp  July  and  August.  For  34  years  under 
present  management.  For  catalog,  address 
General  William  Verbeck,  Pres..  Box  106,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Founded   1814 

Prepares  boys  for  business  life  and  for  entrance  to 
ranking  colleges  and  universities.  Practical  mili- 
tary instruction  in  conjunction  with  field  work, 
systematic  physical  training  supplemented  by  ath- 
letic sports.  Situated  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hud- 
son, 30  miles  from  New  York.     Send  for  catalog. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  BRUSIE 
Box  531,  Ossining-on-the-Hudson,   New  York 


St  Johns  School 


Ossinmg-on-Hudson,    N.   Y. 

For  manly  boys.  Thorough  preparation  for  college 
and  business.  Military  training.  High  standard 
jcademiq  work.  Individual  instruction,  small  classes. 
Physical  Culture  and  Athletics.  Gymnasium  and 
Drill  Hall,  Swimming  Pool,  Athletic  Field.  Junior 
Hall  for  boys  under  13.    Write  for  catalog. 

William  Addison   Ranney,  A.M.,   Principal 


WENONAH 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

I  2  miles  from  Philadelphia.    Teachers  of  experi- 
ence ann^character  prepare  for  college  and  busi- 
ness.    Sound  principles  of  teaching 
— emphasizing    HOW    to    Study. 
Special  School  for  Juniors. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
Major  C.  A.  Snyder,  Superintendent 
Capt.  C.  M.  Lorence,  Commandant 
Box  402.     Wenonah,  Xew  Jersey 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty,  small 
classes,  individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study.  Military 
training.  Supervised  athletics.  Thirty-eighth  year.  For  catalogue, 
■ddress 

Col.  T.  D.  Laxdon,  Principal  and  Commandant 
Drawer  C-7.     Bordentown-on-the-Delaware,  Xew  Jersey 

MIAMI  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Thirty -eighth   year.     Junior  College  and 
Preparatory  Courses.      Lower  School. 
SUMMER  CAMP— JULY  AXD  AUGUST. 
ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  Pres.,  Box  72,Germantown,  Ohio 

Greenbrier 


MILITARY  SCHOOL 


PRESBYTERIAN 


A  modern  school  with  large  corps  of  expert  Instructors. 
23(H)  ft.  elevation,  on  Main  Line.  C.  <t  O.  K.U.  Station 
Honrcverte.  Expenditure  of  5125,00(1  this  year  on  new 
buildings  and  improvements.  Athletic  field.  New 
gymnasium.  Terms  $500.  Catalog.  Address  Col.  H.  B. 
MOORE,  A.M.,  Prin.,  Box  25,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 


MflBftairy' 


FISHBURNE 

Military   School 

Kst.  1S70.  At  foot  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
1300  feet  elevation.  4  hours  west  of  Washington. 
Instructor  for  every  ten  cadets.  Public  speaking 
(lasses.  Cynmasium.  Swimming  pool.  All  ath- 
letes. 1250  000  barracks,  modern  equipment, 
absolutely  fireproof.  Rate  $600.  Hated  Honor 
School  by  the  War  Department.     Catalog. 

MAJOR  M.   H.   HUDGINS,   Principal 
Box  404,  Waynesboro,   Virginia 


STAUNTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School 
for  Manly  Boys 

Boys  10  to  20  years  oil  pre- 
pared for  the  Universities,  Govern- 
ment Academies  or  Business. 
1.600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure, 
dry,  bracing  mountain  air.  Sep- 
arate building  and  special  teach- 
ers for  younger  boys.  Military 
training  develops  obedience,  health 
and  manly  carriage.  Gymnasium, 
.swimming  pool  and  athletic]  park. 
Daily  drills.  Personal,  individual  in- 
struction by  our  tutorial  system.  Academy  sixty-two 
years  old.  $600,000  plant,  full  equipment,  absolutely 
hreproof.  Charges,  $600.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Address 

Col.  THOS.  H.  RUSSELL,  B.S.,  Pres., 
Box  D  Staunton,  Va. 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 


Box  410,  Front  Royal.  Va 


A   School    for    Boys   with   Military   Training 

A  branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.  Liberal 
gifts  make  unusual  advantages  possible.  $200,000 
Equipment.  Prepares  for  College  or  Scientific 
Schools.  Gymnasium,  physical  culture  and  outdoor 
sports.  $450.  31st  session  opens  September  19th, 
1922.     For  catalog  address 

CHARLES  L.  MELTON,  A.M.,   Principal. 


BLACKST0NE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

College  Preparatory  and  home  school  for 
boys  in  healthful  Piedmont  section  of  Vir- 
ginia. Full  Commercial  Courses.  New  fire- 
proof Administration  Budding,  Barracks  and 
complete  Gymnasium  ready  by  Fall.  Tuition 
$525.00.    For  catalogue  address 

COL.  E.  S.  L1GON,  President 
Box  B,  Blackstone,  Va. 


Danville  Military  Institute 

Under  Presbyterian  control,  but  not  sectarian.  In 
famous  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia.  College  prepara- 
tory, classical  and  scientific  courses.  Faculty  of 
college  men.  The  military  system  gives  erect  and 
easy  carriage  and  makes  boys  alert,  prompt  and  self- 
reliant.  All  healthful  sports  lostered.  Not  con- 
ducted for  profit.  Rates  S500.  Address 
COL.  WILLIAM  M.  KEMPER,  Superintendent 
Box  D,  Danville,  Virginia 


ENTUCKY 

MILiTABY 
INSTITUTE 


with  Winter  Home  in  Florida 


Xew  fire-proof  barracks.  All  outside  rooms.  Nation- 
ally known  for  78  years  for  high  scholarship.  Des- 
ignated  HONOR  SCHOOL  by  the  U.  S.  War  Dep't 
every  year  since  1014.  Six  year  courses,  including  two 
years  of  college  work.  Exceptional  business  course. 
Students  from  nearly  every  state,  ("lean  athletii 
College  trained  faculty  of  high  scholarship  and  wide 
experience  in  develop- 
ing the  best  qualities 
of  boys.  Get  our  new 
illustrated  catalogue. 

Kentucky  Military 

Institute 

Box  105  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Near  Louisville.  Ky. 


GEORGIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  South* s  Most  Splendidly  Equipped  Prep  School 

Near  Atlanta,  about  1200  feet  elevation,  in  the  foothills  of    Blue    Ridge    Mountains. 
standards  of  scholarship  and  discipline.     Cadets  liv  in  homes   witl  '    «    ■ 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Government  Academies,  Schools  1  f  E  life. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS*  TRAINING  CORPS 

Open  eleven  months  in  the  year — nine  months  regular  seMion,  two  month-  in  <  amp  Highland  Lake,  July  and 
August.     Address  THE  DEAN,  COLLEGE  PARK,  GEORGIA 
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■  Students  from  20 
States  Last   Year 

Trains  for  college  or  for  bu  nine  en 
Army  Officer  detailed.  Athletics- 
Give  age  of  boy. 


C01UMBIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Box  D.    Columbia.  Tenn. 


:!piti$y  U.S.GoverhmeW 


JUiNIOR 
MILITARY    ACADEMY 

Elevation  1200  feet 

T.ocated  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau 
in  a  small  village  two  miles  from  rail- 
way. Wholesome  environment,  free 
from  "movie"  shows  auto  rides, corner 
groceries,  etc.,  makes  discipline  un- 
usually satisfying  Military  system 
adapted  to  needs  of  young  boys.  Seven 
buildings.  Electric  lights.  Steam 
heat.  Perfect  sewerage.  Wonderful 
chalybeate  water,  healthfulness  re- 
markable. Nurse  and  housemother. 
Curriculum  covers  work  of  the  eight 
grades;  also  first  and  second  years  of 
high  school.  Capacity  sixty  cadets. 
INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION  DAY 
AND  NIGHT.  Charges,  I425.  For 
illustrated  catalog  address 

COL.  L.  L.   RICE,  President 
Box  100,       Bloomington  Springs,  Tennessee 


TENNESSEE 

Military  Institute 

A  school  where  orderliness,  respect  for  government, 
and  the  desire  to  make  good  replace  recklessness  and 
the  "don't  care"  attitude;  where  every  boy  is  put 
on  his  mettle  to  measure  himself  by  established 
school  standards. 

Good  name  of  school  rests  on  thorough  academic 
work,  efficient  military  training  and  physical  devel- 
opment, and  the  spirit  of  T.M.I.,  which  inspires 
boys  to  their  best  achievement.  Sound  govern- 
ment through  sensible  restraints  and  incentives  to 
good  conduct.  Health  record  unsurpassed.  Mild 
climate,  outdoor  exercises  all  year.  R.O.T.C. 
Modern  buildings  and  equipment,  laboratories, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  cinder  track.  All  ath- 
letics.    Charges  moderate.     For  Catalog  address 

COL.  C.  R.  ENDSLEY,  Box  124,  Sweetwater,  Tennessee 


Branham  &  Hughes 

Milifaw  Ideal  place  for  training  boys  in 
1 1 1 1  tx  1  y  character  and  scholarship.  30 
Ararlpmv  miles  south  of  Nashville.  New 
rttduciny  buildings.  Improved  facilities. 
Endorsed  by  eminent  educators.  30th  year. 
TJ.  S.  Officer  detailed. 

Be  sure  to  read  our  catalogue. 


Box  4 


BRANHAM  &  HUGHES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Spring  Hill, 


BINGHAM 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 

Founded  1793.  Our  highest  ideal  is  to  develop 
boys  into  men  of  purpose.  College  preparatory. 
General  courses  with  diploma.  Physical  develop- 
ment through  military  training  under  U.  B.  Army 
officers.  Superb  location.  2500  feet  elevation, 
world-famous  climate.  Grounds  of  200  acres. 
All  athletics.  Catalog.  Address 
Bingham  Military  School,   Box  I,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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ENDOWED 


U3ortf)toe0tem  flDilitarp  ano  Jftatml  aca&em$ 


70  miles 
from  Chicago 


A  virile  American  preparatory  school  that  will  interest  discriminating 
parents  and  appeal  to  the  boy  who  loves  athletics,  outdoor  life,  auto- 
mobiles and  other  sports.  Students  of  good  character  only  received. 
School  operated  on  self-government  principles  and  honor  ideals.  Rec- 
ognized by  colleges,  the  War  Department  and  the  public  as  one  of  the  great  schools'of  America. 
Exceptional  location  and  buildings  with  every  known  improvement  in  heating,  lighting,  sani- 
tation, fire-proofing,  etc.  A  visit  to  the  school  while  it  is  in  session  urged.  Attendance 
limited.  Junior  College  Course.  Catalog  outlining  its  many  distinctive  advantages  on  request . 
COLONEL   B.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Supt.  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Culver  is  a  college  prepara- 
tory school.  Eighty-three 
per  cent  of  Culver  men 
enter  college.  Strong  busi- 
ness courses.  A  great  variety 
of  sports  gives  each  boy  a 
chance  to  excel.  Culver  has 
$2,000,000  equipment.  For 
catalog  address 

The  Executive  Office 
CULVER,  Indiana 


HOWE 


SCHOOL 


(Endowed) 


Small  Classes     Individual  Attention 

Every  Boy  Recites  Every  Lesson 

Every  Day 

Wholesome    Christian    Influences. 

Thorough    Preparation    for    College. 

Military  Drill.    Junior  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Howe  graduates  are  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  college.  Campus  of  40  acres. 
9  buildings.  All  sports.  Summer  School 
with  attractive  courses.  Separate  School 
for  Younger  Boys.  Catalog.  Address 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Young,  M.A.,  Rector 
Box  250,  HOWE,   INDIANA 


MORGAN    PARK 

MILITARY  ACADEMY.  Col.  H.  D.  Abells,  Snpt.,  Box  600, 
Morgan  Park,  III.  Character  building.  Vocational  guid- 
ance.   High  scholastic  standards.    Individual  attention. 


Western  Military  Academy 

Capacity   taxed    annually   some   time   before   school 
opens.     Places  are  now  being  assigned  for  entrance  in 
September,  1922.     Early  application  is  advised. 
COL.  G.   D.   EATON,  Superintendent 
Illinois,  Alton,  Box  44  Mai.  R.  L.  Jackson,  Prin. 


SAN  DIEGO  ARMY  AND  NAVY  ACADEMY 

Prepares  for  Colleges.  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Uni- 
versity of  California's  highest  scholastic  rating.  Christian 
influences.  Land  and  water  sports  all  year.  Summer 
session  July  i -September  I.  Catalog.  Address  President, 
Box   L,    Pacific   Beach   Station,   San    Diego,   California. 


New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

A  state-owned  school,  located  in  a  high,  dry 
climate.    For  information,  address 

Colonel  JAS.  WILLSON,  Superintendent 
Box  L,    Roswell,  New  Mexico 


Gulf  Coast 

M.UTARVACADEMY 

America's  Great   Year  Round 
Open  Air  School  on  the  Gulf. 

A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

Boys    sleep    on    screened    porches. 

All  forms  of  athletics  and  water 
sports.  Strong  college-bred  faculty 
— a  teacher  to  every  twenty  bovs. 

Every  boy  recites  in  small  classes.  Aiili- 
tary  Training  under  U.  S.  Gov't  Officers 
Separate  Department  for  boys  8  to  15! 
Separate  campus  and  equipment.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  View  Hook. 

ACADEMY  R5.  GULFPORT,  MISS. 


[Send  C/s  //">  Sou  dnd  lt)p  will .Xe) 'urn  %u  /tie Man 


.WENTWORTH 

M"^*-       MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Lexington,  Missouri 

43  Miles  from  Kansas  City 

High  Grade  Preparatory  School  for 
boys  of  good  character.  Accredited  by 
colleges.  Men  teachers  who  fully  un- 
derstand boys.  Largest  gymnasium 
in  Missouri.  Indoor  heated  swimming 
pool.  50-acre  campus  with  3  athletic 
fields.  Catalog.  Address  Col.  S.  Sellers, 
Supt.,  187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexing- 
ton, Mo. 

Wentworth  Junior  Barracks.  Sepa- 
rate lower  school  for  younger  boys,  3rd 
to  8th  grades.  New  buildings  with 
every  appointment.  Full  information 
on  request. 


KEM  PER 

MILITARY    SCHOOL 

Develops  the  boy  and  trains  him  for  leadership 
by  a  comprehensive  system  of  athletic,  military 
and  general  activities.  All  the  courses  of  a 
large  high  school.     Send  for  catalog. 

COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Superintendent 
706  Third  Street,    Boonville,    Missouri 


Send  the  Boy  South  to  School 

Highest  classification  by  War  Dent.    "Where  we 

grow  the  manly   man,   after  the   Military    Plan." 

A  real  school  of  high  scholastic  standards  for  boys 

in  Hiph  School  and  JuniorCollege.   Large  Faculty  of 

specially  trained  men  as  companions.     10  buildings 

on   25   acre   campus.     Real    home   life,  ideal 

winter  climate.    Gym  with   swimming  pool. 

Catalogue  Free. 

Col.  LouisC.  Perry,  Ph.D.,  President 

Texas  Military  College  V««" 


West  Texas  Military  Academy 

R.O.T.C.  San  Antonio,  Texas  30th  Year 

Healthful  climate.  College  preparatory.  Excellent  sep- 
arate Junior  School.  Episcopal.  Opens  Sept.  j.  Write 
for  new  illustrated  catalog.     J.  Tom  Williams,  Supt. 
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MARION  INSTITUTE 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  COLLEGE 

Charter  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges.  Member 
of  the  Association  of  Military  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States. 
Excellent  equipment  on  eighty-acre  campus.  Students  representing  every 
State  and  Territory,  and  foreign  countries.  Delightful  climate  permitting 
outdoor  activities  the  year  round.  Unsurpassed  health  record.  No  fa- 
talities from  disease  for  35  years.  Athletics,  Sports,  Golf,  Swimming,  and 
other  recreations.  Hunting  and  Fishing  on  Institute's  preserves  within 
walking  distance.     PERSONAL  ATTENTION. 

Distinctive  Advantages   in   Four  Departments : 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Offers 
first  two  years  of  college  work  under  most  favorable 
conditions.  All  classes  under  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment. Courses  in  Arts,  Science,  Pre-Medical,  Pre- 
Law,  General  Engineering,  Business.  Fully  ac- 
credited by  universities.  Graduates  enter  university 
Junior  classes  without  condition.  Individual  coach- 
ing without  additional  expense. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

Faculty  of  specialists.  Offers  courses  preparatory 
for  entrance  examinations  to  Annapolis  and  West 
Point,  special  college  courses  such  as  recommended 
by  both  Government  Academies  for  candidates  who 
have  passed  entrance  examinations  or  who  expect 
to  be  admitted  by  certificate.  750  candidates  sent 
to  the  Academies  within  the  last  few  years.  Un- 
limited private  tutoring. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Offers  standard  courses  with  wide  field  of  electives 
under  college  professors.  Fully  accredited  by  higher 
institutions  throughout  the  Nation.  Instruction 
in  small  groups.  Individual  attention. 
MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 
Both  Junior  and  Senior  Units  of  the  ll.o.T.C.  Fully  equipped  by  U.S. 
Government.  Tactical  staff  from  the  Army  and  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 
Designated  by  the  War  Department  as  one  of  the  ten  beet  miUtary  in.ti- 
tutions  inspected  by  the  General  Staff. 

For  General  Catalogue  or  Army  and  Navy  Bulletin,  address 
I  til..    W.    I..   UUIIEKE,   President,    Hot  K,   Marion,   Alabama 


^tUtaru  gcaiienui 

EPISCOPAL        THE  AMERICAN   RUGBY 

answers  the  problem  of  train- 
ing the  boy.  Instructors  have 
had  experience  with  hundreds 
of  boys.  The  boy  who  puts 
himself  in  harmony  with  the 
system  they  have  developed 
will  be  in  the  way  of  gaining 
a  sound  body — an  alert  and 
self-reliant  mind,  and  the  soul 
of  a  MAN.  Summer  Tutoring 
School  opens  July  6th.  Cata- 
log, address 

Box  12G  Dels  field 
Waukesha  Co.,  Wis 
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SCHOOL 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


Preparation  for  all  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Sponsored 
by  University  Presidents. 
Patronized  by  University 
faculties.  Member  Universi- 
ty of  State  of  New  York. 

Day  and  Resident — Primary  to  College 

Combining  the  most  progressive  methods  of  education 
with  the  cultural  advantages  of  New  York 

Ideal  home  life  for  refined,  cultured  girls  and  boys 
of  all  ages,  under  an  experienced  faculty  composed 
of  Europe's  and  America's  most  eminent  teachers, 
who  are  masters  in  social  and  academic  training. 
Separate  departments  for  Art,  Music,  Dramatic  Art 
and  Junior  Divisions. 

DR.  L.  D.  CLAWSON,  Principal 

301  W.  88th  Street,  Cor.  West  End  Avenue 
New  York 


THE  CAZEN0VIA  SEMINARY  Coeducational.  A  College 
Preparatory  and  Finishing  School  of  the  highest  type. 
Founded  1824.  Junior  pupils  in  separate  cottages.  En- 
dowed. Adirondack  elevation.  All  athletics.  Winter 
Sports.     Special  Secretarial  Courses. 

Charles  E.  Hamilton,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 
Box  D,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

iSTARKEY  SEMINARY 

Endowed.  Co-educational.  Ages,  11  and  upward.  Beau- 
tiful country  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  Prepares  for  college 
and  business.  Advanced  work  in  Art  and  Music.  N.  Y. 
State  Regents  Standards.  Register  early.  Rates  $365 
to  S405.  Martyn  Summerbell,  Ph.D.,  President,  Box 
437,  Lakemont,  IS1.  Y. 

GRAND   RIVER   INSTITUTE 

Founded  1831.  Strictly  high-grade  coeducational  prepar- 
atory school.    Exceptional  equipment  made   possible  by 
endowment.    New  dormitories  and  gymnasium.      Strong 
departments  in  Music  and  Oratory.    Rates  $400. 
EARL  W.  HAMBL1N,  Principal, Box  7,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

WYOMING  SEMINARY 

A  co-educational  school  strong  in  character  building. 
College  preparation.     Business,  Music,  Art,  Oratory  and 
Home  Economics.   Gymnasium  and  Athletic  field.     78th 
year.     Endowed.     Catalog. 
L.  L.  SPRAGUE,  P.P.,  L.H.D.,  Pres.     -     Kingston,  Pa. 

GEORGE  SCHOOL S^duse.V^ 

Pormitory  Buildings.  College  Preparatory,  also  Manual 
Training  and  Citizenship  courses.  227  acres  on  Ne- 
shaminy  Creek.    Athletics.     Friends'  management. 

G.  A.  WALTON,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  274 George  School,  Pa. 

KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY,  a  high  grade  Con- 
gressional preparatory  school  with  ajmoderate  tuition. 
110th  year,  opens  Sept.  13th.  High  elevation.  Eight 
buildings.  100  acres.  Farm.  Separate  dormitories  for 
girls  and  boys.  New  Gymnasium.  Playing  fields.  Out- 
ing club  for  winter  sports.     Address 

Charles  Alden  Tracy,  Headmaster,    Meriden,  N.  H. 

CUSHING  ACADEMY 

Ashburnham,  Mass.  47  years  of  successful  work  in  the 
training  of  boys  and  girls.  Preparation  for  college,  scien- 
tific schools,  and  business.  Unsurpassed  health  record. 
20-acre  campus.  7  buildings.  Moderate  tuition.  Catalog. 
H.  S.  COWELL,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Principal 


^j  There  are  many  factors  which 
have  established  The  Literary 
Digest's  worth  to  the  resident 
school  advertiser. 

If  First  among  these  and  basic  in  its 
bearing  upon  school  publicity,  is  the  great 
intelligent  public,  comprising  over  a  mil- 
lion Literary  Digest  families. 

If  In  all  the  world  no  greater  assem- 
blage of  high  selective  value  for  the  enrol- 
ment of  students  in  Private  Schools  can 
be  found. 

If  Special  school  issues  remaining  for 
1922  are  Aug.  5th  and  Sept.  2nd. 
Weekly  School  Directory  Service,  May 
1 3th  to  September  9th. 

Forms  close  for  August  5th  issue 
July  22nd,  1922 


School 
Of  Speech 

Oldest  and    Largest    University    Profes- 
sional School  of  its  Kind.  Offers  degrees, 
teacher's  certificate  and  all  other  advantages 
of  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY.   Pre- 
pares graduates  for  professional  work  and 
for  teaching.    Courses  in  all  phases  of  pub- 
lic   speaking,    interpretation,    dramatics, 
debate,    story    telling,    etc.,     through: 
two-year   diploma   courae.     A   four-year 
Bachelor's  decree  courae.    A  Master  of 
Arts  courae   for  college  graduates, 
A    six-weeks'    summer     session. 
For  bulletin,  address 
RALPH  DENNIS,  Director 
Campus  Box  A- 10 
Evanaton,  lit. 
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LELAND  POWERS  SCHOOL 

OF  THE  SPOKEN  WORD. 

Distinguished    for   the   success  of   its  graduates.      For 
catalog  address  the  Director. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Upper  Fenway 

Cumnock   School  of   Expression 

College  courses  in  literature,  art,  languages,  journalism, 
story  telling,  dramatic  expression.  Academy  and  Junior 
School.  Music.  Resident  students  over  fourteen.  Catalog. 

CUMNOCK  HALL,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Wi 


School 


Teachers'  Course.  Lyceum 
Course:  Dra-i  atic Course:  Per- 
sonal Culture  Course.  Each 
with  private  instruction. 
Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in 
N.  Y.  State  Public  Schools. 
Gymnasium:  Little  Theatre. 
Unusual  opportunities  forpub- 
lic  appearances.     Catalog. 

105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

bummer    courses    begin    June    5th 

and  July  Sd. 

Fall  term  opens  Sept.  19lh. 


ITHACA  SCHOOL  of 

Physical  Education 

DR.  ALBERT  B.  SHARPE,  Director 

Normal   Course  for 

Men  and  Women — 
two  years.   Graduates 
eligible  to  teach  in  X. 
Y.  state  Public  Schools. 


Athletic  Coaching  Course — 

one  year.  Large  faculty,  in- 
cluding "Jack"  Moakley,  head 
coach  of  1920  Olympic  Team. 
Dormitories,  Gymnasium, 

Athletic  Field.     Six  Week  Summer 

Term  on  Cayuga  Lake  Begins  Jnlr  3rd.     Fall  Term  opcBS 

September  19th.         20S  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  779  Beacon  Street. 
For  women.  32nd  year.  Modern  building.   Courses  of  one, 
two  and  thrc;  years.   Present  conditions  have  created  great 
demand  for  our  graduates.  Courses  in  Medical  Gymnastics 
and  Playgrounds.    Summer  Camp.    Apply  to  The  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Two  year  course.  Equips  for  positions  in  schools,  gym- 
nasiums, etc.  Free  graduate  placing  bureau.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  10th  <  a!  alog. 
Address  Dept.  D7,  4200  Grand  Blvd.,  Ch  cago,   111 


for  Physical 


ion 


The  Sargent  School  ^Jl 

Established  1881  Booklet  on  request 

D.  A.  SARGENT  L.  W.  SARCENT 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


NEW  HAVEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

36th  year.     Fits  for  physical  education,  recreation,  play- 
ground, reconstruction   work.     Appointment  bureau,   14 
dormitories   and   school    buildings   on   enclosed    campus. 
Completely  equipped  250  acre  camp  on  1..  I.  >ounu. 
1406  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL    HOSPITAL 

Training  School    for  Nurses 

Founded  1873     Graduates  number  140b 

Three-year  course  In  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  nursing.  Educational  require- 
ment high  school  diploma.  Entrance 
January,  April,  and  September. 

SALLY  JOHNSON,  R.N. 
Supt.  of  Nurses,    Boston,  Mass. 
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ROCHESTER  ATHENAEUM  and  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 


Rochester,  N.  V 


Industrial  Arts 


-Household  Arts — Applied  Arts  38th  Year 

Normal,  Vocational  and  Professional  Training  for  Men  and 
Women  in  all  departments. 
SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ARTS:  This  department  occupies  the 
Bevier  Memorial  Art  Building,  especially  designed  for  and  adapted 
to  the  finest  type  of  Art   Work.  Instruction  by  professional   Ar- 
tists   Designers  and  Craftsmen.     Three  Year  Courses   in   Normal 
Applied  and  line  Art,  Commercial  Illustration.   Design  and  Interior 
Decoration,   Painting,   Architecture.     One  Year  Course  in  Ulay 
Modeling  and  Pottery,  Metal  Work  and  Jewelry. 
Modern  Dormitory  for  Women 
WRITE  Department  D  for  illustrated  bulletin  and  book  of  views. 
,  State  Course  desired. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Garland  Schoo  I  of  iiomemaking 

A  special  school  which  qualifies  girls  to  pre- 
side over  and  maintain  well  ordered   homes. 

Margaret  J.  Stannard,  Director,  2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Froebel  League         112  E.  71st  St.,  N.  Y. 

Normal  and  special  courses.     Model  kindergartens  and 
prime  ry  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Residence. 

MRS.  MARION   B.  B.  LANGZETTEL,   Director 


CHAUTAUQUA  and  LYCEUM 

A  r| c^/>nnnl  (Affiliated  with  the  famous 
ttribOUlUOl  Hhaca  Conservatory  of  Music) 

Dr.  Edward  Amherst  Ott,  Dean,  for  the  past  24  years 
associated,  with  the  Redpalh  Lyceum  Bureau. 

Ott  Speakers' Institute  for  two  weeks  begins  Oc- 
tober 16th.  Special  training  for  Lyceum  and  Chau- 
tauqua. Music,  elocution,  impersonations,  novelty 
features.  Short  cut  to  lucrative  public  profession. 
Two-year  graduation  course.  Address  Chautauqua  &. 

Lyceum  Arts  School,  506  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Founded  in  1884  Franklin   II.  Sargent,   President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic  and  Expressional 
Training  in  America.  Connected  With  Charles  Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and  Companies, 

For  information  apply  to 
SECRETARY,     258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Two-year  courses  in  Accounting,  Advertising,  Sec- 
retarial, and  Business  Administration.  Students 
who  wish  to  earn  the  degree  of  B.  S.  C.  can  do  so  by 
taking  two  more  years.  The  practical  subjects  are 
included  in  the  first  two  years  and  the  diploma  is 
granted  without  degree.  Rosters  can  be  arranged 
so  that  lectures  can  be  taken  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  M. 
Position--  are  obtained  for  students  who  must  sup- 
port themselves.  Special  courses  are  given  in 
Realty,  Credits  and  Collections,  Salesmanship, 
Interior  Decorating,  Banking,  Insurance,  Practical 
Journalism,  Traffic  Rates  and  Management,  etc. 
Kussell  H.  Conwell,  Pres.,  Broad  and  Berks  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


F^ace  Institute 
Do  you  seek  advancement  in  Busi- 
ne  3  or  in  Accountancy  practice 
— the  C.  P.  A.  degree,  a  position 
ns  Treasurer,  Controller,  Auditor, 
Credit  .Manager,  Tax  Specialist? 

Accountancy  and 
Business  Administration 

Pa'-e  Institute,  throu  .'hits  courses  in  Accountancy 
and  Business  Administration  haeassiste  1  thousands 
of  lira  and  women  to  realize  their  business  or  pro- 
fessional amhitions.  Day  and  Evening  classes  are 
constantly  available.  Students  take  supplementary 
field  work  In  offices  and  plants  of  large  New  York 
organizations.  Write  to-day  lor  Bulletin  L. 
30  Church  Street  New  York  City 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

French  Grammar 
Made  Clear 

By  ABBE  ERNEST  DIM  NET 
of  the  Faculty  Of  the  Collegt  Stanislas,  Paris 
A   new  grammar  for  schools  and  Colleges,  made 

up  on  a  new  plan  which  is  designed  to  Be  ol  help 

to  the  pupil   by  ghlllg   him   the  rules   that    I 

i\lllg   OUt   all    those    that   arc    un- 
ir\   and  confusing.     Twoofthci.nl   tandlng 
Ihe  large  number  ol  phrases  of  the  v<  r.. 
olnage  In  both  French  and  English  and  long 
French  and  English  conversational  p 
embracing  many  of  most  recent  origin. 
ISmo.  Cloth.  ■'.■') I  payis.  tl.OU  ml;  by  mull,  ■ 


[UNH  i  WV.HMIS  COMPANY 


354-160  fourth  Ave..  H>w  Ymk 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 

Positions  always  open  for  graduates 

oi  our  accredited  courses  of  D1ETI 

TIANS   and    TI-ACHERS.     School 

affiliated  with  famous  Sanitarium.    Unusual  opp  >rtuniti<  s  lot 

obs  'rvati  m  ami  experience.  Unexcelled  laboratory  fa  ilities; 

practical   trtlning  in  all  subjects;  tuition  and  expenses  moderate,   hi-  h 

cdinol  dit'lomarequired.     Send  for  Prospectus.     Address  Dean 

SANITARIUM    SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Box  522,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


The  Erskine  School 


Preparation  for  positions  now  open  to  women.  Intensive 
vocational  training  for  those  who  have  a  background  of 
culture.  Fits  for  secretarial  and  other  callings.  Resident 
and  day  pupils.  Address  Euphemia  E.  McClintock, 
M.A.,  Principal,  4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Katharine  Gibbs  Schools 
Secretarial  &  Executive 

Training  for  educated  women 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK       PROVIDENCE 

One-year  course  includes  technical,  eco- 
nomical, and  broad  business  training,  pre- 
paring for  superior  positions. 

Two-year  course  for  students  not  desir- 
ing college,  but  wishing  a  cultural  at 
well  as  business  education. 

Six  months'  course — executive  training 
for  college  women  and  women  with  busi- 
ness experience. 

Residence  School   in  Boston 


N.U 


SCHOOL  of 
COMMERCE 


COMBINES  LAKE  SHORE  CAMPUS 
WITH  BIG  CITY  ADVANTAGES 


Confers 

University 

Degrees 

Send  for 

Bulletin 

Now 


Close  range  study  of  bic  business 
in  Chicago  supplements  cultural  and 
recreational  advantages  of  campus 
life  in  Evanston  .Among  the  intense- 
ly practical  courses  ottered  are: 

Business  Administration  —  Accounting 
—Banking  and  Finance  -Sate*  Manage- 
ment —  Advertising  —  Factor]/  Manage- 
ment—  Traffic  &  Transportation — foreign 
Trade — Labor  Administration— Public  ac 
Social  Service. 

Medill  School  of  Journalism  offers 

two-  and  three-year  courses  leading 
to  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  in   Journalism 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Commerce 
J322  Harris  Hall,  Evanaton, 
Illinois 


Rusiness  Administration 

1/  COMPLETE  COURSE  In 

V         TWO  YEARS 

COLLEGE  ORADE 

—for  young  men  of  executive  calibre. 

Accounting  Court*  (college  tfradr)  also  completed 
in  two  year*  —  prepares  lor  commercial  and  public 
accounting  and  LP  A.  exam*. 

Each  of  these  courses  ol  specialised  training  is 
completed  in  two  years  as  thoroughly  as  in  unspeciaiued 
university  training,  which  requires  tour  years. 

Other  rrndent  courses  of  college  grade :  Scc/e- 
tan.il  and  Normal. 

I -artiest  initilution  ol  its  Itind  in  the  world  — founded 
in  1879.  Adequate  equipment,  able  faculty— graduate* 
in  demand. 

Send  lor  tp*<.*I  catalog  to 
I.  L  Lindsbwr/,  S*x'»l*rp 

RURDETT  COLLEGE 

bbbJ      18   BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON   II. MASS 


* 


The    Funk    &    \V...;n..lls 

PRACTICAL  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  largael  abridged  dlotJonaxy  published.  i>. 
140,000  terms.     Contain*  J. '.mi  Illustrations 
in,  thumb-notch  imii < .  I,  by  mail,  • 

But  i  nun.  .«'.'  "a  ii' I:  iiy  iikiii.  • 

liii'l,  Paper  Edition,  Full  rather.  uM  n 

a  alt  tliiuiiii-iiiili  h  tilth  s.  Inn  ■  •:  by  mall,  I 

II  M  I  WAGNAI1S  COMPHNV.  354-160  fourth  tot.,  few  fork 
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Kenneth  M.  Bradley 
Fret,  ud  Director 


Bush  Conservatory 


CHICAGO 


rtr  Helm  ^  . 


Edg.r 

Vice-Prei. 
£.  H.  Schwenkcr 
Secy. 


An  Institution  of  National  Prominence 

Accredited  courses  leading  to  Certificate,  Diploma  and  Degrees  In 

EXPRESSION  M  ff  1  C  I C  LANGUAGES 
OPERA  rJVWlV     DANCING 

Unsurpassed  faculty  of  more  than  80  instructors,  including  many  world 
renowned  artists.  Special  courses  for  Efoa  Moolah  Cs»tt<-\s-vf 
teachers  and  soloists  leading  to  the    IICC   1*195161     OCtlUOl 

Only  Conservatory  In  Chicago  maintaining  extensive  Student 
Dormitories  with  exclusive  use  of  buildings 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11:     Dormitory  reservations  now.     For  illustrated 
catalog  describing  this  great  institution  and  its  many  advantages,  address 

L.  D.  JONES.  Registrar.  839  North  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO 


CONWAY 

MILITARY  BAND   SCHOOL 

Develops  not  merely  "performers,"  but  true  artists. 
Instruction  on  two  instruments  throughout  entire 
course.  Teachers  of  national  renown.  Conducting 
and  band  arrangement  included  as  part  of  instruction. 
A  playing  knowledge  of  all  instruments,  in  graduation 
course.  Orchestra  practice  in  large  Conservatory  or- 
chestra. Daily  band  rehearsals  under  leadership  of 
Patrick  Conway.  Associated  with  Ithaca  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  granting  diplomas  to  graduates.  Dor- 
mitories.   Address 

THE  CONWAY  MILITARY  BAND  SCHOOL 
605  De  Witt  Park,  Ithaca,  New  York 


-prJthaca  Conservatory  of  Music=^ 

5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

All  instruments.  Vocal,  Dramatic  Art,  Physical  Train- 
ing. All  graduates  eligible  to  teach  in  N.  Y.  State 
Public  Schools.  Special  advantages  in  concert  work. 
Master  Courses  with  world-famous  artists  in  all  de- 
partments. Ten  buildings,  including  dormitories, 
Auditorium,  Gymnasium,  Studio  and  Administration 
Buildings.  Year  Book  sent  on  request.  Summer 
courses  begin  June  5th  and  July  3rd.  Fall  term 
opens  September  19th. 


The  ITHACA  ACADEMY  of  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Summer  Sessions — June  5th  and  July  3rd.  Course  ap- 
proved by  N.  Y.  State  Educational  Dept.  Voice,  Piano, 
Orchestra,  Bands:  Speech  Defects,  Folk  Dancing.  Co- 
educational. Dormitories.  Address  Registrar,  305  De 
Witt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NOTED  among  American  Schools  of  Music.  Unsurpassed  in 
faculty  and  equipment.  Preparatory,  Normal  and  Artist 
Departments.  Exceptional  advantages  for  post-graduate  and 
repertoire  work,  advanced  study  in  Theory  and  Composition; 
Orchestral  Training,  Complete  School  of  Opera,  School  of  Ex- 
pression, Languages,  Literature,  Public  School  Music  and  Draw- 
ing. Engagements  for  Graduates.  Attractively  appointed 
-  residence  buildings. 

Itf^il^  For  catalogue  address 

M&W  MISS  BERTHA  BAUR 

ncorporated      Highland  Ave.  and  Oak  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 


TeelhrnaneaS 


TedWiesiIi 


South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines 

A  State  Institution  in  a  mountainous  country  (the  beautiful 
Black  Hills)  with  unsurpassed  held  facilities.  Degrees  granted 
in  Mining,  Metallurgical,  Chemical,  Civil  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. Experienced  teachers  and  excellent  laboratory  and 
library  equipment.  Much  attention  is  given  the  individual 
student.  Graduates  hold  responsible  and  remunerative  posi- 
tions. Tuitions  and  fees  particularly  low.  For  catalog  and 
book  of  views  address 

THE  STATE  SCHOOL  OF   MINES,  Box  L,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 


A  Mining  Engineer 

Has  necessarily  the  broadest  training  for  the 
engineering  field.  This  college  (established 
1886),  a  state  institution,  located  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  copper  mining  district  and  close  to 
the  famous  iron  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  has  avail- 
able for  insti  uctional  use  the  great  mines,  mills, 
smelters,  electrolytic  and  power  plants  of  the 
region  which  the  student  regularly  visits  with 
teachers  for  study.  There  is  offered  a  compre- 
hensive four-year  course  combining  theory  with 
practical  experience  and  which  can  be  completed 
in  three  calendar  years.  Managers  of  large  opera- 
tions regularly  lecture  to  classes.  Region  affords 
unusual  opportunities  for  geological  study.  Vigor- 
ous athletics.  "M. CM.  Men  Make  Good."  For 
descriptive  book  address  at  266  College  Avenue, 
Houghton,  Mich. 


Michigan 


College 
of 


Mines 


TRI   STATE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Makes  you  a  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  or  Chemical 
Engineer  in  two  years.  48  weeks  each.  No  entrance 
examinations.  High  School  Diploma  not  required. 
Compact  courses  made  up  of  essentials  only.  Expenses 
low.     For  catalog  address 

10  "D"  Street,  Angola,  Ind. 


Electrical 


men  with  training  are  in  de- 
mand. For  more  t  nan  a  quarter 
of  a  century  this   school  has 
been  training  men  of  ambition  and  limited  time,  for  the 
electrical    industries.       Condensed   course    in    Electrical 
m  ■  ■  enables  grad- 

Engineering  ssss^ssssss 

and  promotions.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Electricity. 
Mathematics,  Steam  and  Gas  Engines,  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, students  construct  dynamos,  install  wiring  and 
test  electrical  machinery.    ■  ^^  «* 

d 'complete  inuneTear 

Thoroughly  equipped  fireproof  dormitories, 
dining  hall,  laboratories,  shops.  Over  30UU  men 
trained. 

Write  for  catalog.  30th  year  begins  Sept. 
27th,  1922. 

BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
408Takoma  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


Colorado  jSchoolyMineis 

Golden 


(Est.  1572  > 


Study  Mining   Engineering 

at  the  oldest  Mining  College  in  the  United  States,  located  In 
heart  of  nation's  greatest  mining  districts,  where  practically 
every  ore  is  mined  and  smelted;  10  buildings,  mine  camp 
equipped  for  practical  instruction.  Tuition  nominal.  Students 
In  demand.  Four-year  courses  in  Metal  Mining,  Metallurgy, 
Geological  Engineering,  Chemical,  Mechanical,  Civil,  Electrical 
and  Petroleum  Engineering,  leading  to  degrees.  Scholarships 
for  each  state  and  for  foreign  countries  available  to  students 
entering  the  freshman  class.     Ask  for  special  Catalog  L  free. 

Autumn  Term  Begins  Sept.  4,  1922 
Registrar,  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado 


■Practical    Course   in    the 

r  Great  Shops  of  Coyne.  Complete 

In  3H  months.    Enter  anytime. 

Day  or  evening.    Earn  your  own 

way.    Drafting— Radio  included. 

SEND  FOR  BIG  FREE   CATALOG  I 

'  Coyne  Engineering  School— Dept.  207     i 

39-51  East  Illinois  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Keystone  Institute 

"The  Service  School" 

A  fully  equipped   school   with  expert  instructors, 
organized  to  give  intensive  instruction  in 
2-Year  Courses 
Electrical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Accounting  and  Business  Administration 
16  weeks'  course  in  Automotive  Engineering 
Day  and  Night  Classes.    Graduates  are  sought  by 
large  and  small    industrial    establishments    and  are 
filling    important    positions    in  all   sections   of  the 
country.     Write  for  information    on    subject    that 
interests  you,  to  Keystone  Institute.     Address  The 
Superintendent,    133   N.  4th   St.,  Reading,  Penna. 


Hns©®llaia<g®iui§ 


DEGREES  GRANTED 

To  ambitious  teachers  or  prospective   teachers  who 

have  had  two  years'  normal  school  or  college  work  we  grant 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  on  the 
completion  of  our  two  years'  course.  Here  we  have  an 
elastic  curriculum,  permitting  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Thoroughly  trained  teachers  are  in  great  demand.  Our 
students  and  graduates  are  enthusiastic  over  the  ad- 
vantages of  University  work.  Address  A.  H.  Wilde,  Dean. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

99  Newbury  Street Boston,  Mass. 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF 
LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Regular  College  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B. 

College  degree  fulfilling  pedagogical  requirements  for 
teachers  of  high  schools. 

Chemistry  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemistry. 


Medical  Preparatory  course,  two  years 
Chemistry. 


Includes  Organic 
RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  President,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

of  Cumberland 
University 


LAW  SCHOOL 

A  One  Year  Course  covering  the  entire  field  of  American 
Law.  Daily  Lessons  assigned  from  the  Standard  text- 
books of  the  profession.  Not  a  lecture  schooi.  Moot 
Court  twice  a  week.  More  than  four  thousand  alumni, 
representatives  of  whom  have  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  of 
many  of  the  states,  and  have  become  Governors,  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress.  Seventy-sixth  year  be- 
ginning second  Wednesday  in  September,  1922.  For 
Catalogue  address: 
LAW  SCHOOL,  Box  22,  LEBANON,  TENN. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

and  science —  Chemistry  —  Pharmacy  —  Bacteriology. 
Complete  courses  in  Applied  Sciences  leading  to  recog- 
nized degrees.  Faculty  nationally  known.  Individual 
instruction.  Opportunities  to  earn  expenses  during  course. 
Write  for  New  Catalog.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THu©®l®gnsal 


:<3  0  r  o  0  n= 


Theological,  Missionary,  Religious- 
I Educational  College  and  Graduate 
I  School,  degrees  of  Th.B.  and  B.D.  Inter- 
denominational, evangelical.  Modern 
'buildings.  Organized  religious  work, 
self-support.    Catalog. 

Nathan  R.  Wood,  Prea. 
Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions,  Boston,   Mass. 


MISS  WOODS'  SCHOOL 

For  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Individual  training  will  develop  the  child  who  floes  not 
progress  satisfactorily.    24  miles  from  Phila.   Booklet. 

MOLLIE  WOODS  HARE,  Principal 
Box  160 Lang  home.  Pa. 

DEVEREUX    SCHOOLS 

For  children  who  require  special  attention. 

TUTORING  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  over  eight. 

TUTORING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  over  eight. 

HOME  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  of  all  ages. 

Box  D  BERWYN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ireim 


THE 

STEWART  HOME 

TRAINING 

SCHOOL 

nuNKroor      MENTuotv        Box  C, 


For  Nervous  and 
Backward  Children 

A  private  Home  and  School  on 
a  beautiful  Country  Estate  in 
the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region 
of  Kentucky.  Seven  Buildings 
—  Cottage  Plan.  Write  for 
illustrative  Catalog. 

Dr.  John  P.  Stewart 


Frankfort,  Ky. 


A  Home  School  for 

Subnormal  Children 

THE  BANCROFT  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  oldest 'and  best  schools  of  its  kind  in 
existence.    A  winter  and  a  summer  home.    Equip- 
ment unexcelled.    For  information  address 
Box  133,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
E.  A.  Farrington,  M.D.  Jenzia  Coulson  Cooley 

THE  TROWBRIDGE  l°J^7c^f^. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  thtehEbwesstt.  ,n 

Indorsed  by  Educators  and  Physicians. 

E.    HAYDN    TROWBRIDGE,    M.D.,   Chambers    Bldg. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Funk  &  Wagnalls 

College  Standard  Dictionary 

An  unparalleled  achievement  in  dictionary  mak- 
ing. The  largest  and  latest  abridged  dictionary 
published.  Defines  140,000  terms;  gives  15,000 
proper  names;  12,000  lines  of  synonymic  treat- 
ments; 6,000  antonyms:  2,500  illustrations;  1,900 
foreign  phrases,  and  has  a  host  of  other  outstanding 
features. 

Cloth,  thumb-notch  index,  $5.00  net;  by  mail, 
$5.32.    Buckram,  $6.00  net;  by  mail,  $6.82. 

Bible  Paper  Edition,  Full  Flexible  Leather,  gill 
edges,   with  thumb-notch  index,  boxed,  $7.60  net; 
by  mail,  $7.74. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Specially  Authorized  New  World  Edition  In 
13  Superb  Cloth  Bound  Double  Volumes  At 
An  Amazingly  Small  Price  On  Easy  Terms 


Kipling's  Complete  Works 
the  Lowest  Price  Ever  K 


nowm 


t 


DELIVERED  FOR  ONLY 
$2.00,  FOR  1 0  DAYS' 
FREE  EXAMINATION; 
REMAINDER  IN  SMALL 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 


Everything  that  Kipling  has  authorized  for  publication,  including 
his  latest  writings  on  the  great  World  War,  is  contained  in  this 
superb  edition.  Each  and  every  one  of  those  vivid,  life-breathing, 
throbbingly  powerful  poems  and  stories  which  Kipling  has  woven  on 
the  magic  loom  of  his  marvelous  fancy  may  now  be  yours  in  thirteen 
wonderful  volumes  at  a  price,   and  on  terms,   that  will  amaze  you! 


NEVER  BEFORE— AND 
PERHAPS  NEVER  AGAIN 
—SUCH  A  BARGAIN  IN 
KIPLING'S  FAMOUS 
WORKS  COMPLETE! 


Kipling  Has  Deliberately  Gripped  Life 

with  Both  Hands,  Wrung  It  Dry,  and 

Found  It  Good. 

And  this  in  an  age  when  so  many  men  have 
found  life  dreary  and  painful!  For  Kipling  is  an 
optimist — red-blooded,  vigorous,  human.  Mir- 
rored on  the  pages  of  his  books,  brilliant  with  the 
ever-changing  stuff  of  which  life  is  made,  you 
will  find  all  that  makes  for  inspiration — all  that 
tends  to  harmonize  with  your  every  mood  and 
fancy.  Into  whatever  phase  of  humanity  or 
nature  he  ventures,  Kipling  is  always  the  Master 
— Master  of  your  attention;  Master  of  your  inter- 
est; Master  of  human  passions;  Master  of  detail; 
Master  of  imagination;  Master  of  truth;  Master 
of  language;  Master  of  his  art.  Faith  in  human 
character,  a  vigorous  and  unquenchable  joy  in 
living,  and  wholesome  sanity,  form  the  ground 
of  the  abiding  quality  of  his  work.  Coarse- 
fibered  it  may  be  in  spots — biting,  harsh,  and 
shrewd — but  always  rich  in  its  grip  of  the  essen- 
tial things.  He  has  a  flush  of  the  audacious 
sense  of  living  which  fills  more  anemic  men  with 
amaze.  He  is  alive,  vibrant  with  the  flow  of 
blood  and  the  bracing  of  muscles. 

The  Audacity,  the  Beauty,  the  Truth, 

the  Power  of  His  Poems  Have  Brought 

the  World  to  His  Feet. 

He  is  every  one's  poet.  The  critic  In  his 
study — the  multitude  on  the  streets — all  bow 
to  his  genius.  He  is  at  once  the  most  royally 
imaginative  and  the  most  shrewdly  practical 
of  all  poets.  There  is  a  universal  quality,  a 
Rooseveltian  flavor  about  his  rhymes  that  ap- 
peal strongly  to  those  who  would  ordinarily  pass 
up  the  reading  of  verse  as  a  waste  of  time.  The 
tired  business  man  is  one  of  his  stanchest  ad- 
mirers and  his  great  poem  "If"  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  thousands  of  strenuous  ^  workers. 
"Danny  Deever,"  "Gunga  Din,"  and  "  Manda- 
!ay"  are  household  words  the  world  over.  The 
"Recessional."  admittedly  one  of  the  high-water 
marks  of  English  poetry,  had  the  signal  honor  of 
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THE   NEW   WORLD   EDITION  HAS   MR. 

KIPLING'S   VNQUA  I.IFIED 

ENDORSEMENT. 

"I  have  for  many  years  suffered  from  un- 
authorized and  pirated  editions  of  certain  of 
my  books,  which  have  been  described  and 
advertised  as  special,  or  limited  editions. 
These  editions  have  in  every  case  been  put 
forward  without  my  knowledge  or  sanction. 
They  contain  inaccuracies  and  interpolations 
as  well  as  changes  of  title,  and  have  been 
arranged  and  cut  about  to  suit  the  needs  of 
self-styled  'publishers  ' 

"The  reading  public  in  the  United  States 
does  not  know  these  facts,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  in  this  New  World  Edition  to  Kive  in 
popular  form  the  proper  authorized  text  of 
my  work,  which  I  have  supervised  and  ar- 
ranged." 


fcjh]  t^ST^^^* 


being  made  a  part  of  the  service  at  the  recent 
burial  of  the  Unknown  British  Soldier  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Whoever  and  whatever  you 
are,  you  will  find  something  in  his  poems  that 
will  stir  you  to  the  soul  and  haunt  your  memory 
through  all  the  years  to  come. 

He   Has  Given   to   the  World   More 

Different  Kinds  of  Wonderful  Books 

Than  Any  One  Who  Ever  Lived ! 

He  amazes  you  with  his  stories  of  mysterious 
India.  He  thrills  you  with  his  tales  of  the  sea. 
You  marvel  at  his  stories  of  soldiers  and  wars. 
You  shudder  at  his  yarns  of  ghosts.  His  love 
stories  grip  your  emotions.  His  humorous 
stories  shake  you  with  laughter.  Whether  he  is 
describing  the  hills  of  Vermont  or  the  teak 
forests  of  Burmah.  despotic  Oriental  rulers  or 
waifs  of  the  London  slums,  wild  animals  and 
jungles  orsubmarines  and  automobiles — Kipling's 
writings  stand  out  as  masterpieces,  never  failing  to 
bring  to  you  all  the  hours  of  contentment, 
recreation,  thrills,  and  complete  satisfaction 
you  desire. 

Telepathy  and  Tigers— Battleships 

and   Bullock  Carts — Machinery    and 

Metaphysics — Kipling  Is  at  Home 

With  Them  All. 

No  matter  what  your  tastes  or  hobbies  may  be, 
Kipling's  works  will  have  many  hundreds  of 
pages  that  will  hold  absorbing  interest  for  you. 
Do  you  love  tales  of  the  sea?  Here  are  some  of 
the  best  ever  written — "  Bread  Upon  the  Waters," 
"The  Ship  That  Found  Herself,"  "Their  Lawful 
Occasions."  Are  you  interested  in  occultism? 
You  w-ill  find  it  in  "They,"  "The  House  Sur- 
geon," and  "Wireless,"  some  of  the  very  greatest 
of  Kipling's  stories.  Do  you  enjoy  reading  of  pure 
romantic  love  in  unusual  settings?  Then  turn  to 
"The  Brushwood  Boy."  ''William  the  Con- 
queror," or  "  Georgie  Porgie."  Are  you  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind?  "007,"  "Steam 
Tactics"  or  "The  Bridge  Builders"  will  sui* 
to  a  T.  Fond  of  sports?  Try  "The  Maltese 
Cat"  or  "The  Tomb  of  His  Ancestors."  Of 
humor?  "Brugglesmith"  or  "My  Sunday  at 
Home"  will  fill  the  bill.  Does  real  adventure 
stir  you?  You'll  find  it  throbbing  in  "The  Man 
Who  Would  Be  Km;'"  or  "The  Strange^  Ride." 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  flying?  "With  the 
Night  Mail"  is  a  wonderful  airship  yarn  that 
may  shortly  become  sober  reality. 

His  Photographic  Indian  Tales  Make 
the  Orient  a  Living  Reality  for  Us. 

Kip  [  here 

he  was  born  and   whi    e  1  -w*  as  we 

know  our  "hot  and 

our  friend..     Hi  i   "Plain  Tali  I !; 

are  known  toe  md  have  been  (ran  . 

jnto  a  1  tongue.     His  "Soldier  1 

Three."  recounting  the  loves  and  wai  ■  of  Mul- 
vancv  and  hi   two  inseparable 
the  trio  a  I  >umas'  M  ■>  His 

masterly  of  native  life    in   city    and 


village  have  taught  us  to  know  the  real  India, 
seething  with  passion,  intrigue,  and  mystery,  the 
India  of  "On  the  City  Wall."  "The  Gate  of  the 
Hundred  Sorrows,"  and  "In  the  House  of  Sudd- 
hoo."  Every  one  of  them  is  a  gem.  and  as  keys 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  strange  and  sinister  under- 
world of  Hindustan,  they  are  literally  priceless. 

Such  Stories  as  These  Are  Mere  Tastes 
of   the  Bounteous  Feast  This  Superb 
Set  of  Kipling  Offers  to  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Family. 

What  untold  hours  of  interest  await  you  in 
"Kim."  "The  Naulahka,"  "Captains  Coura- 
geous." "The  Light  That  Failed"!  What  rapt 
attention  the  young  folks  give  to  "Just  So  Stories," 
"The  Jungle  Books,"  "Puck  of  Pook's  Hill." 
"Rewards  and  Fairies."  and  "Stalky  &  Co."! 
Yet  we  have  mentioned  but  a  small  number  of 
the  great  host  of  titles  which  this  set  contains! 
Kipling,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  his  writings, 
provides  wit,  humor,  pathos — every  degree  of  in- 
terest for  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  Amazing  Part  of  Our 
Unequaled  Offer  Is — 

Not  oniy  that  it  brings  all  of  these  incomparable 
stories  and  poems  to  you,  but  that  it  brings  them 
to  you  at  the  lowest  price  ever  known  for  Kipling's 
works  complete.  In  this  set  you  get  everything, 
that  Kipling  has  written  and  authorized  for  pub- 
lication— a  complete  edition!  And  the  price?  The 
lowest  ever  known! 

FREE  EXAMINATION 

This  entire  set  of  Kipling  Complete  will  be 
delivered  to  you  for  but  $2  for  10  days' free  ex- 
amination, the  balance  in  monthly  payments  of 
v  ■  each  until  the  total  price  of  only  I 
been  paid.  An  amazing  Kipling  offer  neverbefore 
equaled!  Don't  wait  another  minute.  Your  set  ;'.? 
ready  for  you!  Copy  the  coupon  or  write  it  on  a 
post-card  NOW. 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

I  inclose  J2.00  for  which  you  nre  to  send  me 
for  XAMINA  riON,     ■ 

complete   set    ol    [3    liana  cloth    bound 

volumi  1  ol  the  New  World  Complete  Edition 
oi   Rudyard  K Inline     11  satisfied  1  will  aend 
$1  eat  li  month  thereafter  until  ■  total  ol  I 
has  been  paid.     Otherwise,   1  will  return  the 
books  al    vino   expense  within   10  days,  you 

will   refund  all  the  money  1   have  paid,   and    I 
will  owe  you  nothing. 


paid,   and    I 
Dig.  7-1--J 


Name. 


.VMp     i 


City. 


.State. 
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IS  UNCLE  SAM  A  BOOTLEGGER? 


«< 


I 


NCOMPARABLY  THE  BIGGEST  BOOTLEGGER  in 
the  world"  is  the  United  States  Government,  charges 
August  A.  Buseh,  President  of  the  Anheuser-Busch 
Company;  and  he  offers  in  evidence  the  printed  wine,  Avhisky 
and  beer  list  of  a  United  States  Shipping  Board  steamer  named 
after    George   Washing- 


ton, who,  it  is  generally 
conceded,  "never  told 
a  lie."  This  list  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the 
usual  once-familiar  alco- 
holic beverages  of  pre- 
Prohibition  days,  one  pe- 
culiarly intriguing  item 
— ' '  Old  American  Rye 
Moonshine."  Scarcety 
had  Mr.  Busch  exploded 
this  bomb  when  Repre- 
sentative Galhvan  of 
Massachusetts,  an  anti- 
Prohibition  Congress- 
man, raised  "a  whirl  of 
laughter"  in  the  House 
by  reading  the  wine 
list  of  another  Shipping 
Board  steamer,  the  Presi- 
dent Pierce.  A  Shipping 
Board  advertisement  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  prom- 
ises "choice  wines  and 
liqueurs"  on  its  Govern- 
ment-owned lines;  and 
the  "wetness"  of  these 
boats  is  franklv  ad- 
mittecl  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board's  Chairman,  A.  D.  Lasker,  who,  however,  contends 
that  there  is  nothing  illegal  about  the  situation,  because  "our 
general  counsel,  and  subsequently  his  two  chief  assistants, 
rendered  the  opinion  that  merchant  ships  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit  were  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  used  in  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment, 'territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
1  tie  United  States.' "  In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Busch's  charge  Chair- 
man Lasker  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  last  to  break  the  laws  of  the  Government  should  be  the 
Government,  but  the  Shipping  Board  holds  thai  neither  the 
Volstead  Act  nor  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  applies  to  Ameri- 
can ships  outside  of  the  three-mile  Hunt. 

"So  long  as  other  maritime  nations  continue  to  serve  liquors 
to  American  passengers,  I  am  ashamed  1o  stale  that  my  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  believe  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  Americans 
without  proper  pride  in  their  own  flag  or  ships  who  would  divert 
their  trade  to  foreign  flags  to  the  extent  that  the  competition 


ON  LAND  HE  STANDS  UP  AWfUL  STRAIGHT 
AND  WALK5  JUST  AS  HE  OUC HTER — 


would  be,  from  a  profit-operating  standpoint,  very  heavily  against 
the  American  ship. 

"I  do  not  believe  I  speak  inadvisedly  when  I  state  that  so 
long  as  foreign  ships  can  enter  America  serving  liquor,  the  lack 
of  that  privilege  might  be  the  very  determining  factor  in  the  life 
or  death  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  that  so  long  as 

foreign  ships  are  allowed 
the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing and  departing  from 
American  ports  serving 
liquor,  that  same  priv- 
ilege must  be  allowed  our 
merchant  ships. 

"If  the  sale  of  liquor 
be  prohibited  on  all 
boats  entering  or  de- 
parting from  American 
ports  there  is  no  voice  in 
the  Shipping  Board  that 
would  be  raised  in  pro- 
test. 

"Both  from  the  stand- 
point of  legal  right  and 
from  the  standpoint  of 
the  life  and  security  of 
our  national  merchant 
marine  the  Shipping 
Board  has  permitted, 
and  will  continue  to  per- 
mit, the  serving  of  liquor 
on  its  ships  so  long  as 
foreign-flag  ships  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  and  de- 
part from  our  shor<  s 
exercising  the  privilege." 


MYSAKF5,  You  Woulpnt  KNOW  THE  MAN 
WHEH  HE  C-ETS  OuTOrt  THE  WATER  \ 


DEACON    SAMUEL    AND   "SAILOR    SAM." 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


Is  the  natural  wetness 
of  the  ocean  so  potent 
that  it  overwhelms  and 
obliterates  the  artificial 
aridity  of  American 
ships?  lias  the  sea  air 
a  miraculous  effect  upon  our  supposedly  defunct  John  Barley- 
corn'.' Does  the  amended  Constitution  follow  the  flag  only 
as  far  as  the  three-mile  limit?  Is  the  Volstead  Act  unable 
to  prove  itself  amphibious?  Can  the  Government  wink  at 
the  law  in  its  own  business,  and  expect  others  to  observe  it? 
Is  a  bartender's  apron  a  more  fitting  garment  for  Uncle  Sam  at 
sea  than  it  would  be  on  land?  Will  trade  and  honor  refuse  to 
follow  the  American  flag  as  long  as  the  flag  is  unescorted  by  a 
bartender?  Must  the  American  landlubbers  be  saved  from  their 
depraved  appetites  at  any  cost  to  their  liberty  and  pocketbook, 
while  the  American  seagoers  can  go  to  the  devil  at  a  handsome 
profit  for  the  Government?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
asked  by  bewildered  and  amused  editors  throughout  the  United 
States.  "The  case  of  Prohibition  vs.  Uncle  Sam,  bootlegger, 
seems  fairly  conclusive,"  remarks  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
which  offers  this  summing-up  of  the  situation: 


li 
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"When  John  Doe  turns  to  the  illicit  liquor  traffic  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  and  gets  caught  at  it,  he  goes  to  jail — that  is,  if  he 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  face  an  unsympathetic  jury. 

'"When  Uncle  Sam  turns  to  the  same  illicit  traffic  as  a  means 
of  profit  in  keeping  his  merchant  marine  afloat,  where  shall  he 
be  prosecuted  except  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion? 

"When  John  Doe  sneaks  down  a  dark  allev  and  hands  over  his 


SPEAKING  OF  BOOTLEGGING. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


week's  wages  for  a  quart  of  wood  alcohol  and  fusel  oil  colored 
with  caramel,  he  risks  death  or  blindness  from  his  surreptitious 
potations. 

"But  when  Dives  luxuriates  in  a  sea  voyage  aboard  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  palatial  liners,  rare  wines  of  ancient  vintage  and 
liquors  to  tease  his  palate  and  addle  his  brain  are  his  for  the 
price — and  Uncle  Sam  is  his  bootlegger  and  his  bartender." 

There  is  something  "at  once  comic  and  disturbing"  in  the 
situation  now  so  dramatically  brought  before  the  public,  notes 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  which  urges  the  American 
people  "not  to  countenance  a  condition  which  stamps  them, 
publicly  and  officially,  as  hypocritical."  The  Chicago  Evening 
Post  finds  it  "disconcerting,  not  to  say 
painful,  to  hear  Uncle  Sam,  with  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  tied 
in  his  buttonhole,  accused  by  a  former 
brewer  of  being  the  greatest  of  all  boot- 
leggers." "This  Government  can't  be 
dry  on  land  and  wet  on  the  ocean,"  avers 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  which  suggests, 
however,  that,  while  the  matter  is  being 
formally  decided  by  the  courts  the  Ship- 
ping Board  might  apply  its  profits  from 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  "to  the 
expenses  of  Prohibition  enforcement  on 
land  and  thus  help  the  taxpayers  out  to 
that  extent."  "What  could  be  a  more 
shameful  spectacle  than  a  Government 
that  breaks  its  own  laws?"  asks  the  New 
York  Times.  "Prohibition  is  good  or  bad, 
according  to  one's  point  of  view,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Globe,  "but  there  should  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  about  the  moral 


obliquity  of  a  Government  which  in  one  of  its  branches  encour- 
ages and  profits  by  a  traffic  which  another  branch  is  striving 
to  repress  as  an  intolerable  evil."  "Mr.  Lasker,"  comments 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "seems  to  feel  about  his  ships  the 
way  Bethmann-Holweg  felt  about  the  violation  of  Belgium. 
Necessity  knows  no  law."  But  this  daily  "doubts  whether 
the  American  people  feel  that  way  about  ships."  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  to  Mr.  Lasker's  defense: 

"The  Shipping  Board's  attitude  on  the  matter  has  been 
founded  on  the  legal  advice  of  its  counsel.  Until  the  courts  rule 
otherwise,  that  is  ethically  and  morally  proper.  A  federal  judge 
in  Texas  did  rule  otherwise  last  month.  Probably  his  decision 
will  be  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Then  we 
will  have  a  definite  determination  of  whether  or  not  the  Shipping 
Board  can  sell  liquor  outside  the  three-mile  limit." 

"The  Shipping  Board  is  on  the  wrong  tack,"  declares  the 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer,  which  holds  that,  if  the  merchant  marine 
can  not  succeed  without  the  sale  of  liquor,  "the  merchant  marine 
rather  than  Prohibition  should  be  sacrificed."  "If  the  argument 
which  is  used  to  defend  the  nullification  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  is  a  good  argument,"  argues  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun,  "why  should  it  not  apply  to  all  other  clauses  in  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  laws  of  the  Congress  as  well?  Why 
should  not  the  masters  of  the  American  lines  institute  human 
slavery  when  they  pass  beyond  the  three-mile  limit?"  "Neither 
the  Prohibitionists  nor  the  antis  will  let  the  sale  of  booze  aboard 
American  ships  go  on,"  predicts  the  Wichita  Eagle.  "The  moral 
aspect  of  the  case  is  the  worst  imaginable,"  notes  the  Springfield 
Republican,  "for  no  government  can  seek  financial  excuses  for 
violating  its  own  laws  without  pillorying  itself  as  the  rankest 
of  hypocrites  whenever  it  throws  its  citizens  into  jail  for  the  same 
offense."  Wiliiam  E.  Johnson,  known  to  fame  as  "Pussyfoot," 
recently  took  passage  for  Europe  on  a  British  ship,  explaining 
to  the  reporters  that — 

"It  is  safer  to  ride  on  British  or  French  ships  that  are  loyal  to 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country  than  on  bootleg  scows 
loyal  to  the  institutions  of  no  country,  not  even  of  their  own.  I 
don't  see  how  self-respecting  Americans  can  ride  on  these 
American  alleged  ships,  anyhow.  .  .  . 

"The  Shipping  Board  folks  declare  they  can't  run  their  ships 
at  a  profit  unless  they  sell  liquor.  They  do  sell  liquor  and  yet 
they  are  running  behind  $50,000,000  a  year." 

The  Denver  Times  warns  us  that  "the  thirsty  and  the  bibu- 
lous are  striving  desperately  to  discover  every  weak  point  and 
loophole  in  the  Prohibition  Amendment";  and  in  the  Franklin 
(Pa.)  News-Herald,  which  as  the  Venango  Herald  for  fifteen  years 
supported  the  Prohibition  Party,  we  read: 
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LIQUOR   ABOARD. 


-Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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A   NEW  JOXAH   ON   THE   SHIP. 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


"The  thing  that  disgusts  us  most  is  the  assumption  of  the 
Shipping  Board  that  American  passengers  will  not  travel  on  good 
lines  of  ships  that  furnish  good  service,  unless  they  can  have  booze. 
We've  seen  enough  of  American  travel  at  sea  to  know  that  that 
is  all  nonsense.  It's  possible  the  Shipping  Board  can  not  run  our 
ships  at  a  profit  without  booze-selling.  But  the  trouble  is  not 
in  booze,  or  in  the  absence  of  booze,  but  in  a  bungling,  incom- 
petent management. 

"It  may  be  the  Volstead  Act  needs  to  be  amended  to  make  it 
clear  that  our  ships  come  under  our  Constitution;  but  something 
more  than  that  is  needed.  The  boozy  Shipping  Board  needs  to 
be  kicked  out,  to  follow  the  generals  who  used  to  insist  that  we 
couldn't  have  an  army  without  provision  for  soaking  the  soldiers 
in  beer,  and  the  admirals  who  used  to  howl  that  the  navy  would 
go  all  to  smash  without  lots  of  grog." 

Even  severer  is  the  denunciation  of  the  Shipping  Board's 
action  by  The  Manufacturer's  Record,  of  Baltimore,  which  accuses 
that  government  agency  of  having  "sold  the  honor  of  this  country 
to  the  liquor  traffic  and  endangered  the  safety  of  all  laws."  Mr. 
Lasker's  plea,  it  says,  "is  first  an  apotheosis  of  expediency,  and 
secondly  a  reliance  on  technicality  to  justify  a  most  obvious 
breach  of  ordinary  national  morality."  The  gentlemen  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  it  charges,  "have  deliberately  undertaken  to 
veto  a  moral  verdict  of  the  nation,  most  solemnly  recorded." 
"Better  no  merchant  marine  than  a  government  doing  with  its 
left  hand  the  things  its  right  hand  is  forbidden  to  do,"  declares 
this  organ  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  which  warns  us 
that:  "If  the  great  officers  of  this  Government,  pitiably 
quibbling  and  equivocating,  are  to  lend  the  prestige  of  their 
high  position  and  the  substance  of  their  high  authority  to  equiva- 
lent nullification,  then  is  lawlessness  our  heritage  and  its  fruits 
our  bitter  to-morrow." 

Another  section  of  editorial  opinion,  however,  interprets  the 
Shipping  Board  revelation  as  proof  that  Prohibition  is  a  failure. 
"If  the  Government  itself  violates  the  present  law  and  Consti- 
tution, it  is  an  admission  that  they  are  undesirable  and  unen- 
forceable," says  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum.  The  Volstead  Ad, 
remarks  the  Baltimore  News,  "involves  so  many  absurdities 
that  we  are  in  favor  of  its  modification  into  something  that 
will  be  workable."  "A  law  that  is  capable  of  such  developments 
as  this  is  not  a  moral  safeguard  but  a  moral  degradation,"  de- 
clares the  Springfield  Union.  "The  Government  admits  that  the 
Prohibition  law  can  not  be  impartially  and  adequately  enforced," 
maintains  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press.  "It  is  time  the  Prohibition- 
ists, whose  sincerity  we  will   not   question,  took   stock  of  their 


enterprise  and  counted  the  consequences  of  undertaking  the 
right  thing  in  the  wrong  way,"  says  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier.  "The  United  States  Government  is  unquestionably 
the  biggest  bootlegger  in  the  world,"  says  the  New  York  World; 
"it  has  been  made  so  by  a  cowardly  and  hypocritical  Congress 
dominated  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League."  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  sees  in  the  situation  "the  fruits  of  Prohibition  folly  and 
fanaticism — bitter  fruits,  full  of  the  acid  juice  oi  dishonor, 
dishonesty  and  shame."  "Prohibition  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
can  never  be  right  in  practise,"  avers  this  St.  Louis  paper.  "  The 
'dry'  or  'wet'  policy  of  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  is  a 
minor  question  beside  the  major  issue  of  a  'dry'  or  'wet'  United 
States,"  remarks  the  Omaha  Bee,  which  adds:  "That  is  the 
big  question,  and  that  is  what  all  the  fuss  is  about."  Discussing 
this  broader  aspect  of  the  problem,  the  Newark  Evening  News 
writes: 

' '  The  issue  has  got  to  be  squarely  faced.  If  Prohibition  is  a 
question  of  morals,  it  is  better  to  have  no  bars  and  no  ships.  If 
it  is  a  moral  question  of  the  Government  enforcing  its  laws,  then 
there  should  be  no  sales. 

"  If  Prohibition  is  a  matter  of  expediency,  then  some  compro- 
mise is  possible  on  the  sea;  in  fact,  new  Treasury  regulations  are 
thought  to  provide  the  desired  loophole.  But  if  compromise  is 
defensible  on  sea,  it  is  equally  defensible  on  dry  land. 

"That  is  the  real  problem,  which  everybody  has  been  trying 
to  dodge.  It  brings  up  the  whole  issue.  By  so  [doing  it  raises 
both  the  moral  and  the  expedient  question.  Morals,  as  we  see 
it,  are  a  matter  of  men  and  not  things.  Alcohol  can  kill  and  so 
can  a  jack-knife.  It  is  the  question  of  use  by  supposedly  in- 
telligent, responsible  beings  that  makes  the  difference.  There 
is  nothing  more  immoral  about  a  bottle  of  whisky  than  there  is 
about  a  stick  of  dynamite.  But  they  are  both  dangerous  in 
wrong  hands,  and  need  control. 

"Prohibition  was  a  natural  product  in  the  West,  largely  a  racial 
problem  in  the  South,  and  hatched  before  its  time  in  the  East. 
Here  it  was  on  its  way  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  very  rigid  tem- 
perance, and  would  have  come  naturally  and  effectively  if 
organized  propagandists  had  let  it  alone.  It  is  not  wholly  im- 
probable that  within  a  reasonable  time  Prohibition  will  be  as 
reasonably  effective  and  supported  here  as  the  law  against  coun- 
terfeiting, for  instance. 

"At  all  events,  we  would  have  saved  (Ik1  Constitution  on  its 
high  plane  as  a  frame-work  of  government  and  an  inviolable 
charter  of  fundamental  rights.  What  we  are  going  to  do  with  the 
situation  as  made  and  provided  when  the  old  march  to  temper- 
ance has  been  interrupted  by  the  effort  to  force  Prohibit  ion  is  the 
question  as  it  now  stands." 
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MEXICO  READY  TO  PAY  UP 

^HE  CHIEF  OBSTACLE  to  a  resumption  of  business 
relations  with  Mexico,  and  eventual  recognition  of  the 
Mexican  Government  by  the  United  States,  appears 
to  many  to  have  been  removed  by  the  agreement  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  pay  the  principal  and  the  current  interest  of  its 
external  debts,  which  amount  to  approximately  $500,000,000. 
"This  is  the  most  important  step  in  Mexican-American  relations 
in  twelve  years,"  declares  David  Lawrence,  a  well-known  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  "and  it  can  not  but  have  a  far-reaching 
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THE  OPEN  DOOR. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 


the  payment  of  the  back  interest  on  the  foreign  debts  of  $500,- 
000,000,  which  has  been  accruing  since  1914,  amounting  to  some 
$200,000,000,  will  be  postponed  and  partly  canceled,  but  pay- 
ments of  current  interest  are  to  be  made.  As  the  New  York 
Tribune  summarizes  the  agreement,  which  was  signed  in  New 
York  after  months  of  negotiation  here  and  in  Mexico  City : 

"The  principal  provisions  of  the  settlement  are  that  payment 
of  interest  shall  be  resumed  on  January  2,  1923,  and  shall  be 
continued,  with  reliance  upon  special  funds,  until  five  years  later, 
when  full  service  charges  on  the  loans  shall  be  assumed;  that 
cash  payments  of  interest  in  arrears  shall  be  waived  and  that 
this  obligation,  part  of  which  is  virtually  canceled, 
shall  be  amortized  over  a  period  of  years;  and  that  the 
railways  be  returned  to  private  management,  the  Mexican 
Government  guaranteeing  by  indorsement  the  railways' 
debt  not  now  so  guaranteed." 

While  the  de  la  Huerta-Lamont  agreement  is  purely 
a  private  agreement  between  the  Mexican  Government  and 
bankers  representing  the  bondholders,  "it  goes  far  to  as- 
sure American  recognition  of  the  Obregon  Government," 
asserts  the  New  York  Globe.  In  fact,  continues  this 
paper,  "as  soon  as  the  international  oil  men  and  the  in- 
ternational bankers  are  satisfied,  Washington  will  be 
satisfied."  But  these  gentlemen  aren't  satisfied — quite. 
There  still  remains  in  the  Mexican  Constitution  a  clause 
to  the  effect  that  property  legally  acquired  may  be  con- 
fiscated.    As  we  read  in  the  Baltimore  American: 

"Under  Article  XXVII  of  the  Mexican  Constitution 
the  subsoil  rights  of  the  country  are  declared  State  prop- 
erty. The  Mexican  Supreme  Court  has  given  a  decision 
that  Article  XXVII  does  not  refer  to  subsoil  rights  ac- 
quired by  foreigners  previously  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  but  Secretary  Hughes  will  not  move  for  the 
recognition  of  the  present  Government  until  agreement 
specifically  recognizing  American  rights  has  been  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It  is  this 
stand  at  which  Obregon  has  balked.  He  holds  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  is  all-sufficient,  but  the  American 
Government  holds  that  it  is  not  sufficient.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  are  not  necessarily  final;  they  can  be  re- 
versed. Obregon's  stubbornness  has  come  probably 
through  his  personal  conceit,  in  part,  and  in  part  through 
a  genuine  fear  that  an  appearance  of  yielding  to  the 
'gringo'  might  endanger  his  hold  upon  his  own  people." 


effect  on  the  whole  Mexican  situation."  Certainly  it  is  the 
first  important  step  toward  setting  the  financial  house  of  the 
Republic  in  order,  a  move  which  has  been  deemed  necessary  by 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
before  extending  recognition.  As  Mr.  Lawrence  writes  in  the 
New  York  Evening   World: 

"The  crux  of  the  situation,  of  course,  is  in  Washington,  for 
until  the  United  States  Government  makes  up  its  mind  to  recog- 
nize the  Obregon  Administration,  the  rest  of  the  Governments 
of  the  world  will  withhold  action.  Similarly  the  extension  of 
recognition  by  the  United  States  will  mean  instantly  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  whole  world. 

"Mexico's  readiness  to  put  her  financial  house  in  order  will 
naturally  make  it  difficult  for  the  American  Government  to 
delay  recognition  unduly,  for,  after  all,  the  normal  requirements 
are  a  capacity  to  govern  and  maintain  order,  and  a  willingness 
to  satisfy  international  obligations. 

"The  general  opinion  here  in  Washington  is  that  Mexico  is 
determined  to  straighten  out  all  her  external  relations,  political, 
financial  and  economic,  and  that  the  agreement  is  the  precursor 
of  consent  to  a  treaty  of  amity  which  will  mean  automatic  recog- 
nition of  the  Obregon  Government." 

The  settlement,  which  is  expected  to  rehabilitate  Mexico's 
credit  and  restore  her  to  good  standing  in  the  financial  centers 
of  the  world,  was  entered  into  by  Mexico's  Finance  Minister, 
Rodolph  de  la  Huerta,  and  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  chairman  of 
a  committee  of  international  bankers.     Under  the  agreement, 


In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Times,  however,  the 
Obregon  regime  has  little  to  fear  from  the  people  of  Mexico. 
"The  Obregon  Government  is  the  strongest  and  ablest  since  that 
of  Porfirio  Diaz,"  notes  this  paper,  "and  it  has  a  far  warmer  heart 
for  the  great  mass  of  Mexican  citizens,  who  are  the  real  victors 
in  this  agreement  matter."  "President  Obregon  has  kept  order 
and  maintained  his  Government  in  power  for  a  period  of  several 
years,  and  conditions  are  much  better  than  they  were  when  he 
took  office,"  we  are  reminded  by  the  Boston  Post.  Moreover, 
predicts  the  Manchester  Union,  they  are  going  to  improAe : 

"Both  Mexico  and  our  own  country  are  moving  rapidly  into 
a  period  of  substantial  prosperity.  They  ought  to  go  into  it 
upon  good  terms  with  one  another." 

Other  editors  are  glad  that  "skies  are  plainly  clearing  over 
a  much  distracted  country  and  people,"  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  puts  it.     The  New  York  Globe,  for  instance,  tells  us  that — 

"The  danger  of  the  armed  conquest  by  the  United  States  has 
practically  passed.  If  Mexico  is  conquered  now  it  will  be  by 
American  capital.  The  country  may  look  forward  to  an  era  of 
capitalistic  expansion,  marked  by  the  opening  up  of  new  mines 
and  railways,  the  development  of  highways,  the  establishment 
of  industries,  the  completion  of  irrigation  systems.  Wages  and 
living  standards  will  rise,  sanitary  conditions  will  be  improved, 
schools  will  be  established,  the  old  dirty,  unhygienic,  free-and- 
easy  life  of  the  peon  will  little  by  little  be  transformed.  Mexico 
will  be  more  like  the  American  Southwest.  It  will  have  jazz 
music  and  motion  pictures,  radio  and  safety  razors,  soap  and  silk 
shirts,  derby  hats  and  commercialized  baseball." 
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THE  NEW  IRISH  CONSTITUTION 

NO  BOSTON  TEA  PARTY  would  have  occurred,  and 
probably  no  Revolutionary  War  would  have  been  fought, 
had  England  granted  to  the  thirteen  American  colonies 
a  measure  of  independence  such  as  she  recently  granted  to  Ire- 
land in  the  revised  Irish  Constitution,  thinks  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Under  this  Constitution,  according  to  Arthur  Griffith, 
President  of  the  Dail  Eireann  and  founder  of  the  Sinn  Fein, 
"Ireland  for  the  first  time  in  centuries  secures  the  power 
and  opportunity  to  control  and  develop  her  own  resources 
and  live  her  own  national  life."  Moreover,  this  document,  which 
now  stands  approved  both  by  the  British  Government  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Irish  Free  State,  gives  Ireland  its  own  in- 
dependent and  organized  armed  forces.  De  Valera,  who  has 
opposed  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  "is  beaten 
as  a  leader,"  cables  the  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
American,  as  election  results  indicate  a  large  majority  for  the 
treaty  and  Constitution  in  the  new  Dail  Eireann.  In  fact,  cables 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  "the  out- 
look for  Ireland  is  more  promising  than  it  has  been  for  years." 

There  is,  nevertheless,  objection  in  Ireland  to  at  least  one  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution — the  one  which  provides  for  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  King  George.  American  editors,  however,  the 
majority  of  whom  hail  the  new  Constitution  as  a  liberal  and 
thoroughly  modern  document,  point  out  that  this  objection  is 
made  by  extremists  as  a  pretext  "for  further  agitation  against 
the  treaty,"  as  the  New  York  World  puts  it. 

In  drafting  the  Irish  Constitution,  we  are  told  by  foreign  cor- 
respondents, use  was  made  of  the  best  existing  models,  notably 
those  of  the  United  States,  Australia,  Canada  and  Switzerland. 
"Both  the  English  and  the  Irish  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
it,"  thinks  the  Chicago  Tribune.    For — 

"It  puts  the  Irish  Free  State  on  a  parity  with  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  provides  for  the 
protection  of  liberty  of  person  by  a  process  similar  to  the  habeas 
corpus  writ.  It  safeguards  the  inviolability  of  dwellings.  It 
provides  for  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  free  practise  of 
religion.  It  guarantees  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of 
assembly  without  arms.  It  assures  free  elementary  education 
to  all  citizens.  It  grants  universal  suffrage  and  provides  for 
an  elective  Parliament  which  shall  initiate  and  pass  laws.  It 
puts  practical  control  of  financial  affairs  in  the  lower  House  of 
the  Parliament,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  electorate." 

Moreover,  we  are  told  by  the  New  York  Globe: 

"The  State's  armed  forces  are  to  be  raised  and  controlled  by 
the  Irish  Parliament;  appellate  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  an  Irish 
Supreme  Court,  beyond  which  there  is  no  appeal  except  through 
the  extraordinary  procedure  of  an  appeal  to  the  King  in  council ; 
and  'except  in  case  of  actual  invasion  the  Irish  Free  State'  is 
not  to  be  committed  '  to  active  participation  in  any  war  without 
the  assent  of  the  Free  State  Parliament.'" 

In  a  further  reading  of  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Irish  Constitu- 
tion we  learn  that — 

First  of  all,  the  Constitution  asserts  that  the  Irish  Free 
State  is  an  equal  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations;  it  provides  that  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  are 
derived  from  the  people;  it  provides  that  all  citizens  shall  have 
the  right  to  free  elementary  education;  that  the  legislature,  known 
as  the  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  shall  consist  of  the 
King,  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  a  Senate;  that  the  Parliament 
shall  hold  at  least  one  session  each  year;  that  these  sittings  shall 
be  public,  but  that  in  cases  of  special  emergency  either  House 
may  sit  privately,  with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present;  that  the  members  shall  be  elected  on  the  principles  of 
proportional  representation;  that  every  University  shall  be  en- 
titled to  two  Senators,  the  term  to  be  twelve  years;  that  the 
Senators,  who  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  shall  number 
sixty,  exclusive  of  the  Universities;  that  money  can  not  bo  ap- 
propriated  except  upon  recommendation  of  the  representative 
of  the  King;  that  bills  may  be  initiated  by  either  House;  that 
any  ordinary  bill  passed  by  bolh  Houses  may  be  suspended  for 
ninety  days  and  submitted  to  a  referendum  of  the  people;  that 


the  Parliament  may  provide  for  the  initiation  by  the  people  of 
proposals  for  laws  or  constitutional  amendments;  that  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  must  be  submitted  to  a  referendum; 
that  an  annual  Government  budget  shall  be  prepared;  that  there 
shall  be  a  Supreme  Court,  and  also  courts  of  local  limited  juris- 
diction; that  all  judges  shall  be  appointed  by  the  representative 
of  the  King  on  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council;  and  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  court-martial  shall  not  be  exercised  over  the  civil 
population  except  in  time  of  war. 

"The  Irish  Free  State  is  more  independent  than  Canada  in 
one  respect,"  remarks  the  New  York  Herald. — "that  in  being  able 


Photo  from  Underwood  and  Underwood     New  York. 

NORTHERN  IRELAND'S  MILITARY  ADVISER. 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  H.  Wilson,  who  was  killed  on  June  22  near 
his  home  in  Loudon,  probably  by  southern  Irish  extremists.  Sir 
Henry,  who  was  bitterly  hated  by  the  De  Valera  Republicans,  was 
a  member  of  the  Ulster  Parliament,  Minister  of  Defense  in  the 
Ulster  Government,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  During  the  war  he  was  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  British  Army. 


to  keep  out  of  war  if  she  wishes."     In  the  opinion  of  the  New 
York  World,  "this  is  the  surest  safeguard  of  independence." 

To  aid  and  advise  the  representative  of  the  King,  points  out 
the  Springfield  Republican,  there  is  provision  for  a  Cabinet,  or 
Executive  Council  of  twelve  Ministers.     Continues  this  paper: 

"Of  the  twelve  Ministers  four  are  to  represent  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  or  lower  House  of  Parliament,  which  is  to  nominate  the 
President  of  the  Council,  the  Other  three  being  in  turn  nominated 
by  him.  The  other  eight,  who  must  be  eligible  to  the  Chamber 
but  not  members  of  it,  are  to  bo  nominated  by  a  committee  of 
the  Chamber,  and  should  represent  the  State  rather  than  parties. 
Theso  eight  are  to  head  the  executive  department  and  are  not 
obliged  to  resign  upon  the  lack  of  a  vote  of  confidence  as  are  the 
four  chosen  from  the  Chamber,  who  hold  office  without  portfolio 
and  are  alone  responsible  for  external  affairs.  This  has  an  obvious 
advantage  over  the  prevailing  system  under  which  the  whole 
cabinet  goes  out  bag  and  baggage." 

As  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  cables, 
"the  future  of  Ireland  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish." 
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BLAME  FOR   THE   GERMAN   LOAN   FIASCO 

"  A  DIABOLICAL  SITUATION"  confronted  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan and  the  other  bankers  who  met  in  Paris;  and  they 
finally  came  to  the  not  unnatural  conclusion  "that 
loaning  money  to  a  bankrupt  with  unknown  and  unlimited 
liabilities,  to  be  immediately  transferred  to  creditors  who  refuse 
to  state  the  exact  amount  of  their  claims,  was  not  good  business." 
Thus  a  Western  editor  dismisses  the  failure  of  the  German  loan 
project,  while  the  Boston  Post  uses  the  familiar  language  of  the 
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TOO  TOUGH  A  PROPOSITION  EVEN   FOR   THE  LIFEUU 

— Darling  in  the  New  York 


market-place  to  point  out  that  failure  was  inevitable,  since 
"investors  throughout  the  world  are  not  going  to  take  a  second 
mortgage  on  Germany  if  the  first  mortgage  held  by  the  former 
Allied  countries  (the  reparations)  is  so  large  that  there  would  be 
nothing  left  for  the  second  mortgage  holders."  Since  we  have 
most  of  the  world's  spare  change,  the  proposed  loan  would  have 
been  largely  an  American  investment,  and  the  Cleveland  News 
is  by  no  means  alone  in  thinking  that  "the  calling  off  of  the  at- 
tempt to  stake  the  Germans  to  a  billion  or  three  should  suit 
American  notions  very  well.  Our  national  experience  with 
international  loans  has  not  been  of  the  happiest."  But  while 
we  may  be  better  off — and  no  one  suggests  that  we  are  any  the 
worse  off — our  editors  can  not  refrain  from  telling  what  they 
think  of  those  whom  they  blame  for  creating  the  situation  that 
was  too  ' '  diabolical "  to  straighten  out.  They  recall  the  bankers' 
statement  attributing  their  failure  to  lack  of  Allied  unity, 
Germany's  unreliability,  and  France's  unwillingness  to  consider 


reduction  of  German  payments  or  a  complete  reopening  of  the 
whole  reparations  question. 

France  is  chided,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  by  some  of 
our  dailies.  Had  the  French  consented  to  conditions  making  the 
loan  possible,  American  money  would  have  flowed,  not  primarily 
into  Germany,  but  into  France.  In  short,  the  New  York  Globe 
goes  on,  "Mr.  Poincare  has  clung  to  a  great  principle,  but  he 
has  sacrificed  ready  cash."  That  France  has  been  at  least  un- 
wise, or  imprudent,  in  blocking  the  loan  is  likewise  asserted  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Pittsburgh  Dispatch, 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Baltimore  Sun,  and  St. 
Paul  Pioneer-Press.  It  seems  to  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  con- 
sider financial  rehabilitation  until  France  changes 
her  point  of  view.  As  this  paper  envisages  the 
situation: 

"Germany  has  been  granted  a  moratorium  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  pay  France  some  part  of  the 
latter's  claims.  To  do  so  she  must  have  a  foreign 
loan.  That  can  not  be  had,  according  to  the  bank- 
ers, unless  good  security  is  offered.  Such  security 
can  be  given  only  if  France  will  moderate  her  total 
indemnity  claim  and  put  the  new  loan  ahead  of  the 
old  or  outstanding  demands  as  a  preferred  obligation. 
This  France  now  refuses  to  do,  and  therewith  she  not 
only  retards  European  recovery  but  emphatically  pre- 
vents herself  from  realizing  upon  the  securities  which 
she  holds,  but  which  are  absolutely  non-negotiable 
pending  a  reorganization  of  German  finance." 

And  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  similarly 
remarks : 

"However  we  may  sympathize  with  France's  sit- 
uation it  is  difficult  to  be  patient  with  her  obstinacy 
in  this  matter.  Failure  of  the  bankers  to  solve  the 
problem  adds  another  to  the  series  of  failures,  every 
one  of  which  has  been  caused  by  France.  Nearly 
three  years  have  passed  since  the  armistice,  and 
yet  the  question  of  reparations  is  pressing  upon  the 
economic  situation  of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  most 
of  the  world,  and  France  has  accomplished  practi- 
cally nothing  by  her  insistence  upon  the  heavy  in- 
demnities she  demands.  It  does  seem  that  the 
wise  course  for  France  would  be  to  accept  what  is 
reasonably  obtainable,  have  the  matter  settled 
once  for  all,  and  turn  to  the  intensive  development 
of  her  own  resources.  She  is  gaining  nothing  and 
losing  much  by  her  attitude." 

But,  observes  the  Newark  News,  bringing  the 
responsibility  nearer  our  shores,  if  "other  countries 
should  show  a  disposition  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
benefit  of  France,  such  as  cancelation  of  their  debts, 
France  might  be  willing  to  cut  the  German  repara- 
tions bill  and  be  able  to  do  it  without  any  moral 
loss."  "Every  consideration  of  wisdom  and  far- 
sighted  policy  that  dictates  the  scaling  down  of  reparations 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  position  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  Allied  debts,"  declares  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union.  The  New  York  World,  Dallas  News  and  Richmond 
News-Leader  all  agree  that  the  reparations  question  is  bound 
up  inseparably  with  that  of  the  cancelation  or  readjustment 
of  France's  debt  to  the  United  States.  And  the  New  York 
Commercial  argues  that  such  readjustment  will  result  "in  much 
greater  prosperity  for  this  country." 

But  the  mention  of  the  Allied  debts  to  us  strikes  a  far  less 
responsive  chord  in  other  editorial  bosoms.  "It  appears,"  com- 
ments the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  "that  no  matter  from  what  angle 
the  European  problem  may  be  tackled,  all  roads  lead  ultimately 
to  the  American  pocketbook,  and  if  there  is  a  billion  or  so  in 
sight,  which  would  be  'the  biggest  bankroll  that  Europe  has 
gotten  its  hands  on  since  the  war,'  as  one  cable  puts  it,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  wild  scramble  for  a  share  in  the  loan."    Or,  as  the 
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Washington  Post  remarks,  in  an  editorial  charging  all  Europe 
with  responsibility  for  the  present  "diabolical  situation": 

"It  all  goes  back  to  the  same  proposition  in  the  end — the 
proposition  that  Americans  shall  shoulder  $11,000,000,000  of 
debt  and  let  European  governments  be  free  to  continue  their 
stubborn  policies  of  intrigue,  militarism  and  selfishness,  masked 
under  hypocritical  pretenses  of  justice,  'rectification  of  fron- 
tiers,' restoration  of  industry,  etc.  The  blight  of  intrigue  hangs 
over  all  Europe  like  a  deadly  fog,  blinding  and  benumbing  the 
peoples.  And  international  bankers,  like  birds  of  prey,  prowl 
about  looking  for  sweet  morsels. 

"All  Americans  who  have  not  been  infected  by  the  European 
propaganda  are  united  in  demanding  that  this  nation  shall  keep 
out  of  the  situation,  and  shall  also  require  all  governments 
owing  money  to  this  country  to  pay  their  debts." 

But  those  who  score  France  for  the  failure  of  the  German  loan 
project  are  told  by  the  Providence  Journal  that  they  "overlook 
the  fact  that  the  present  situation  would  never  have  come  to  pass 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Germany's  maladroit  maneuvering  and 
flagrant  deceit."  "If  Germany  had  dealt  honestly  with  the 
reparations  question,  sought  conscientiously  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  to  wdiich  she  subscribed,  and  shown  then  that  she 
could  not  meet  them,  France  would  before  this  have  consented 
to  terms  and  conditions  she  could  meet."  Therefore,  continues 
the  Utica  Press,  Germany  and  not  France  is  responsible  for  the 
loan  failure.  The  New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
San  Antonio  Light  all  agree  that  Germany's  own  conduct  has 
been  such  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  arrange  to  lend  her 
money.  And  so,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  "back  of 
every  question  vexing  Europe — reparations,  disarmament, 
economic  readjustment   and   everything  else — is  the   supreme 
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\\    IXSIDE   AND   AX    OUTSIDE  VIEW   OF   GERMANY. 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


question  of  Germany's  moral  regeneration.     It  has  not  come. 
This  is  a  grave  matter." 

That  the  present  impossible  situation  is  all  Germany's  fault 
is  naturally  the  vieAv-point  of  President  Poincare,  who  holds  that 
if  Germany  had  kept  her  governmental  household  in  order  she 
would  now  have  no  trouble  in  floating  an  international  loan. 


As  Mr.  E.  L.  James  cables  from  Paris  to  the  New  York  Times, 
"after  the  German  budget  is  balanced,  after  the  Germans  are 
taxed  to  the  same  degree  as  the  French,  and  after  the  issue  of 
paper  money  is  halted,  Mr.  Poincare"  believes  the  bankers  should 
be  called  back  to  talk  again  about  the  loan."  France,  continues 
the  writer,  "believes  that  Germany  is  showing  bad  faith" — 
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HEINIE   AT  THE   WINDOW. 

'How  much  are  you  going  to  pay?" 

'Pay?     Nothing!     I  have  come  for  a  loan." 


— Forain  in  Le  Figaro  (Paris). 


"She  does  not  believe  that  Germany,  with  no  foreign  debt 
and  with  a  fiduciary  circulation  at  the  end  of  the  war 
approximating  that  of  France  per  capita,  was  obliged  to 
run  into  fantastic  figures  while  France  was  reducing  hers. 
She  does  not  believe  Germany  is  making  a  serious  effort  to 
meet  her  obligations." 

"If  peace  were  allowed  to  enrich  Germany  at  the  expense  of 
France,  it  would  spell  defeat  for  the  cause  we  have  upheld 
together,"  said  Premier  Poincare  as  he  turned  to  Ambassador 
Herrick,  during  his  June  4  speech  at  Verdun.  Some  one,  re- 
marked Ambassador  Jusserand  in  a  more  recent  speech  in 
Chicago,  must  pay  for  reconstructing  devastated  France.  When 
it  comes  to  being  lenient  to  Germany,  he  says,  "it  is  a  question 
of  overloading  the  victim  so  as  to  spare  the  aggressor."  To  come 
down  to  brass  tacks  on  this  point,  we  note  the  following  account 
of  the  situation  as  seen  in  French  banking  circles  and  reported 
by  the  writer  of  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  financial  page  of  the 
New  York  Times' 

"The  French  Government  has  already  distributed  more  than 
80,000,000,000  francs,  repayment  of  which,  according  to  the 
Peace  Treaty,  ought  to  be  effected  by  Germany.  This  figure 
includes  allowances  to  soldiers'  families  and  war  pensions;  the 
reconstruction  of  the  devastated  area  accounts  for  only  about 
45,000,000,000  francs. 

"Out  of  this  total,  about  27,500,000,000  were  paid  out  directly 
by  the  Treasury,  14,000,000,000  by  the  Credit  National,  and 
3,500,000,000  borrowed  by  departments,  towns  and  groups  of 
inhabitants  in  the  liberated  territory.  The  state  naturally 
provides  interest  and  sinking  funds  for  all  these  loans. 

"France,  has  thus  far  received  from  Germany  about  1,500,- 
000,000  gold  marks,  of  which  only  140,000,000  marks  were  in 
cash,  the  remainder  consisting  of  deliveries  in  kind  and  requi- 
sitioning in  the  occupied  territory.  Further,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  payments  in  cash  and  in  kind  barely  suffice  to  cover  the 
cost  of  occupation  and  deliveries  of  coal  under  the  Spa  agree- 
ment. At  present  Germany  owes  France  nothing  apart  from 
the  reparations  debt,  but  France  has  not  yet  received  a  centime 
distinctly  applicable  to  reparations." 
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MORE  TAXPAYERS  PAY  LESS  TAXES 

ARE  THE  RICH  GROWING  POORER,  and  the  poor 
/\  richer,  as  the  1920  personal  income-tax  returns,  just 
JL  \~  given  out,  seem  to  indicate?  Hardly,  thinks  the  New 
York  World;  "nothing  is  more  highly  improbable  than  that  the 
comparatively  poor  are  making  money  while  the  excessively  rich 
lose  it."     Yet  the  fact  remains  that  more  than  700,000  persons 


THE   DRONE. 
— Williams  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 


New  York  Evening  Post  points  out,  "the  year  of  1920  was  the 
year  of  great  wage  increases."  This  would  account,  perhaps, 
for  much  of  the  gain  in  the  $2,000-$3,000  class,  thinks  The  Post, 
particularly  among  railroad  workers.  Still  another  reason  is 
advanced  by  the  New  York  Globe — increased  efficiency  in  making 
up  the  lists.     It  says: 

"The  income-tax  system  in  the  United  States  is  a  relatively 
recent  development,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  1920  reports  were  more  accurate  than  those  for  1919.  Trea- 
sury officials  have  exprest  the  belief  that  during  the  first  years 
of  the  system  many  citizens  sought  to  evade  their  obligation. 
This  was  undoubtedly  as  true  of  those  enjoying  small  incomes  as 
of  those  in  the  possession  of  larger  ones.  Consequently  some 
of  the  changes  indicated  may  be  witnesses  of  a  better  administra- 
tion of  the  law  rather  than  of  a  new  distribution  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  But  a  phenomenon  so  general  can  not  be  wholly 
explained  in  this  way.  A  marked  tendency  toward  enlarging 
the  numbers  who  are  able  to  live  in  comfort  and  toward  dimin- 
ishing the  numbers  of  those  Avho  have  conspicuous  wealth  was 
observable." 

The  New  York  World  has  two  theories  for  the  unprecedented 
increase  in  the  two  lower  classes  to  offer: 

' '  The  average  citizen  may  be  making  more  money  while  large 
fortunes  decline,  or  the  average  citizen  may  be  paying  the  tax 
while  the  wealthy  are  learning  how  to  dodge  it.  Of  the  two  the 
second  looks  more  reasonable. 

"As  incomes  mount,  the  pressure  of  the  Federal  tax  increases, 
while  opportunities  and  temptations  to  avoid  it  increase  in  equal 
proportion.  By  investing  in  non-taxable  securities,  and  through 
other  expedients,  the  recipients  of  large  incomes  are  evading 
their  share  of  the  burden.  When  a  little  ingenuity  will  save  a 
fortune  from  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  the  ingenuity  will 
not  long  be  lacking." 

At  any  rate,  observes  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  the  1920 
report  "discloses  a  sound  and  wholesome  basic  condition  of 
business."     For,  in  the  opinion  of  this  New  York  daily: 


who  apparently  didn't  have  enough  income  to  be  taxed  in  1919 
are  found  in  the  class  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  in  the  1920  returns.  A 
round  million  persons  had  their  incomes  grow  from  the  $1,000- 
$2,000  class  to  the  $2,000-$3,000  class.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
returns  increased  by  nearly  2,000,000,  while  the  taxes  received 
fell  off  by  almost  $200,000,000.  As  the  New  York  Herald  goes 
on  to  tell  us — 

"No  fewer  than  150,000  neAV  persons  climbed  into  the  net- 
income  class  of  $3,000  to  $5,000.  Even  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  class 
was  swelled  by  17,000  more  persons  than  in  1919,  and  the  $10,000 
to  $25,000  class  by  9,000  more  persons. 

' '  The  big  fellows,  on  the  other  hand,  were  losing  out  everywhere 
on  their  incomes.  The  number  that  had  been  in  the  $50,000 
to  $100,000  class  in  1919  fell  from.  13,320  to  12,093;  in  the  $100,- 
000  to  $150,000  class  from  2,983  to  2,191;  in  the  $150,000  to 
$300,000  class  from  1,864  to  1,063;  $300,000  to  $500,000  class, 
from  425  to  239;  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  class,  from  189  to  123." 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  returning  large  incomes 
and  the  increase  in  those  of  smaller  means  coming  within  the 
income-paying  class  is  shown  in  the  following: 

NUMBER   OF  RETURNS 


Income  Classes 

1920 

1919 

Changes 

$1,000  to 

$2,000 

2,671,950 

1,924,872 

Increase 

747,078 

2,000  to 

3,000 

i, 569,316 

1,569,741 

Increase 

999,575 

3,000  to 

5,000 

1,337,116 

1,180,488 

Increase 

156,628 

5,000  to 

10,000 

455,442 

438,851 

Increase 

16,591 

2.5,000  to 

50,000 

38,548 

37,477 

Increase 

1,071 

50,000  to 

100,000 

12,093 

13,320 

Decrease 

1,227 

100,000  to 

150,000 

2,191 

2,983 

Decrease 

792 

1.50.000  to 

300,000 

1,063 

1,864 

Decrease 

801 

300,000  to 

500,000 

239 

425 

Decrease 

186 

500.000  to 

1,000,00 

123 

189 

Decrease 

66 

1.000.000  and 

over 

33 

65 

Decrease 

32 

Total 

7,259,944 

5,332,760 

How  are 

these 

changes 

to  be  accounted  for?     True, 

as  the 

REVISION  DOWNWARD. 

— Lemen  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


"It  is  the  small  wage-earner  who  is  the  real  barometer  of 
business.  When  he  is  prospering,  business  is  sound.  When 
business  is  hard  hit,  he  is  the  first  to  suffer.  His  income  is  al- 
ways liquid.  His  money  circulates.  He  is  the  man  who  keeps 
the  small  retailer  going,  and  it  is  the  small  retailer  who  keeps  the 
big  factory  at  work. 

"Such  facts  as  these  serve  better  than  all  the  persiflage  to 
prove  that  the  country's  economic  pulse  is  strong  and  regular.". 
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IF. THROUGH    POLITICAL 
ACTION  ,  I   CAN     6£ 


J 


IS  THE  SUPREME  COURT  TOO  SUPREME? 

AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  explicitly 
/\  defining  the  relationship  of  the  Federal  courts  and 
A.  JL  Congress,  forbidding  judges  of  these  courts  to  declare 
laws  unconstitutional,  and  empowering  Congress  to  repass  any 
law  so  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  proposed  by 
Senator  La  Follette.  A  recent  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  will  be  recalled,  held  that  the  Child-Labor  Law,  which  was 
intended  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  was  un- 
constitutional. In  protesting 
against  this  decision  at  the 
Cincinnati  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin declared  that  "to-day 
the  actual  ruler  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States," 
and  that  furthermore  ''there 
is  no  sanction  in  our  Constitu- 
tion for  the  power  which  the 
courts  now  assert  ";  that  "they 
have  secured  this  power  only 
by  usurpation."  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 
points  out  Mr.  La  Follette, 
can  veto  a  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress, which  otherwise  would 
become  law  when  signed  by 
him,  but  two-thirds  of  the 
lower  and  the  upper  houses  of 
Congress  can  override  the 
President's  veto  and  make  the 
bill  a  law.  The  Supreme 
Court's  word  is  final,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  to  the  power  of  this  ''judicial  oligarchy"  that 
Senator  La  Follette  objects.  He  sees  no  good  reason  why 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  as  the  duly  elected  represent  at  ives 
of  the  people,  should  not  have  the  power  to  nullify  a  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  says  any  law  of  Congress  is  uncon- 
stitutional.    According  to  the  Senator: 

"The  law  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is  and  not  what 
the  people  through  Congress  enact,  aye,  even  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  not  what  its  plain  terms  declare,  but 
what  these  nine  men  construe  it  to  be.  In  fact,  five  of  these 
nine  men  are  actually  the  supreme  rulers,  for  by  a  bare  majority 
the  Court  repeatedly  has  overridden  the  people  as  declared  by 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  and  has  construed  the  Consti- 
tution to  mean  whatever  suited  their  peculiar  economic  and 
political  views. 

"The  nine  lawyers  who  constitute  the  Supreme  Court  are 
placed  in  positions  of  power  for  life,  not  by  the  votes  of  the 
people,  but  by  Presidential  appointment. 

"The  decision  handed  down  by  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  May  15  last,  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  child 
labor  case,  is  merely  one  of  the  latest  manifestations  of  the  usur- 
pation of  power  by  that  Court. 

' '  What  I  propose  is  that  Congress  shall  be  enabled  to 
override  this  usurped  judicial  veto  and  to  declare  finally  the 
public  policy  just  as  it  has  the  power  to  override  the  Presi- 
dential veto." 

Both  Switzerland  and  France  have  prohibited  the  suspension 
of  laws  or  their  execution  by  judges,  we  are  told  by  Charles  H. 
Robinson,  a  Chicago  lawyer,  in  the  Baltimore  F ederationist. 
Moreover,  observes  the  Boston  Post,  "there  has  been  ever  since 
the  days  of  Roosevelt  a  wide-spread  demand  to  limit  the  power  of 
our  courts  to  override  legislation."  In  England,  The  Pout 
informs  us,  "an  act  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  final. 
It  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  courts  have  no  power 
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to   declare   it    unconstitutional."     But   in   the   United    States, 
points  out  the  New  York  Globe: 

"The  Supreme  Court,  which  is  not  a  representative  body,  is  now 
sovereign  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned.  The  Constitution 
provided  that  the  Executive  might  veto  legislation,  but  it  gave 
no  such  power  to  the  judiciary.  The  Constitution  sets  forth 
the  rule  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  Congress  shall 
suffice  to  override  the  veto  of  the  Executive.  The  makers  of 
the  Constitution  did  not  foresee  the  development  of  a  veto 
power  by  the  judiciary,  and  consequently  said  nothing  about  it. 

"The  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  grown  enormously. 
The  judges,  in  many  cases 
have  so  interpreted  old  rules 
of  law  as  to  constitute  new 
principles.  The  principles  thus 
formulated  may  be  good  or 
bad,  but  the  power  through 
which  they  are  imposed  is  re- 
sponsible in  no  way  to  the 
citizens.  Accordingly,  nothing 
in  our  system  of  government 
precludes  such  an  amendment 
as  has  been  offered  by  Senator 
La  Follette.  As  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, so  good  a  citizen  as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  sponsor  for 
much  the  same  suggestion." 

Other  editors,  however,  are 
"dead  set"  against  such  a  pro- 
cedure as  Senator  La  Follette 
outlines,  and  the  reasons  they 
give  are  not  flattering  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  The  plan, 
if  carried  out,  declares  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  "would  mean 
a  complete  surrender  of  our 
system  of  government,  which 
protects  minorities  through  the 
courts,  and  because  of  which 
our  vast  material  development  through  the  use  of  protected 
capital  has  been  made  possible."  "The  Supreme  Court  being 
shorn  of  its  power,  its  reaction  would  be  transferred  to  Con- 
gress itself,"  objects  the  Socialist  New  York  Call.  "And  Con- 
gress," this  paper  goes  on,  "is  reactionary  enough;  this  would 
make  it  still  more  so."  "Congress  has  never  been  more  slovenly, 
careless,  and  otherwise  incapable  than  it  is  at  present,"  agrees 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "whereas  the  Supreme 
Court  has  seldom,  if  ever,  shown  a  greater  degree  of  liberalism 
and  freedom  from  narrowness  than  they  are  showing  to-day." 
If  the  La  Follette  proposal  were  acted  upon  favorably,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "it  would  mean  that  the  Constitution 
would  fluctuate  as  tariff  policies,  taxation  policies,  and  foreign 
policies  have  fluctuated.  The  Child-Labor  Law  which  recently 
was  declared  unconstitutional  might  become  constitutional  in 
1924 — and  unconstitutional  again  in  1926!"  Moreover,  asserts 
the  New  York  World,  "the  American  people  have  had,  as  a  rule, 
more  confidence  in  their  Supreme  Court  than  in  their  average 
Congress."     As  this  paper  explains: 

"Ft  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  a  written  Constitution  that  there 
shall  be  some  authoritative  tribunal  to  interpret  it  and  give  force 
to  its  provisions  and  distributions  of  power  as  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government.  And  on 
the  whole  it  must  be  said  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  exercised  this  great  power  in  reason  and  moderation. 

"What  are  deemed  reactionary  and  unsound  interpretations 
of  the  Constitution  have  come  frequently  from  this  tribunal, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  come.  But  they  have  never 
availed  to  stay  for  long  the  progress  of  the  Nation  in  the  common 
welfare.  The  most  that  they  can  do  is  to  prevent  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  action  by  Congross  in  any  great  national  matter,  and 
Congress  is  still  far  from  so  commanding  popular  confidence  as 
to  win  freedom  from  such  a  restraint." 


ONE  ARM   FREE! 

Baer  in  Labor  (Washington) 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


In  politics,  as  elsewhere,  a  nut  goes  with  every  bolt. — Wash- 
ington Post. 

And  Doc  Sun  goes  down  like  thunder  out  in  China  cross  the 
bay. — New  York  Tribune. 

War  profiteers  were  the  worms  in  the  sweet  apple  of  patriot- 
ism.— Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  sea,  the  sea,  the  wide  open  (according  to  the  Shipping 
Board)  sea! — New  York  Herald. 

France  seems  worse  hit  than  Germany  by  the  failure  of 
the  German  loan. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Apparently  in  Maine  the  primary  cry  was  "Hale!  Hale! 
the  gang's  all  here!" — New  York  Tribune. 

We  know  a  little  bird  that  has  agreed  to  eat  all  the  striped 
suits  placed  on  war  grafters. — Hartford   Times. 

Judging  by  the  tax  returns,  many  Americans  are  convinced 
that  their  incomes  are  nothing  to  speak  of. — Life. 

We  fear  the  worst  when  the  people  of  Georgia  discover  that 
Texas  has  beaten  then-  lynching  record. — Columbia  Record. 

All  the  tambourine-playing  spooks  are  doubtless  from  Heaven. 
The  other  kind  would  play  a  saxophone. —Chicago  Daily  Journal. 

You  see,  Congress  has  done  so  nobly  that  the  country  has 
decided  that  it  needs  some  of  them  at  home  for  a  spell. — Dallas 

News. 

A  London  dispatch  says  peace  is  in  sight  in  Ireland.  We 
thought  there  were  more  Irishmen  left  than  that. — Rochester 
Herald. 

About  the  easiest  way  to  rehabilitate  Europe  would  be  to 
encourage  tourist  travel  and  let  nature  take  its  course. — New 
Britain  Herald. 

Federal  bank  examiners  say  that  business  is  on  the  up- 
grade. This  probably  accounts  for  some  of  the  steep  prices. — 
Manila  Bulletin. 

The  Republican  party,  as  we  have  always  said,  is  the  party 
of  conservation,  and  here  we  find  ourselves  on  the  eve  of 
another  campaign  with  almost  enough  unused  campaign 
promises  left  over  from  last  time  to  see  us  through. — ■ 
Columbus  Ohio  State   Journal. 


The  price  of  wheat  is  down, 
but  they  are  not  saying  it  with 
flour. — Asheville  Times. 

Few  people,  however,  sit  up 
at  night  figuring  out  a  way  to 
spend  their  share  of  the  saving 
effected  by  General  Dawes. — 
Springfield  State  Register. 

The  wonder  is  how  Europe 
got  along  in  the  old  days  when 
she  could  bump  her  head 
without  howling  for  America 
to  kiss  it. — Capper's  Weekly. 

The  prophet  who  said  jitneys 
would  empty  the  street  cars  can 
sympathize  with  the  one  who 
said  prohibition  would  empty 
the  jails. — Fort    Wayne  News. 

Chicago  is  to  undertake  to 
clean  up  labor.  If  Chicago 
cleans  up  labor  as  effectually  as 
labor  has  cleaned  up  Chicago, 
the  undertaking  will  be  a  suc- 
cess.— Greenville  Piedmont. 

President  Harding  says 
that  Congress  should  pass  the 
ship  subsidy  bill  before  it 
adjourns.  Which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  it  should 
not  adjourn. — Asheville  Times. 


Germany  continues  to  play  a  loan  hand. — Philadelphia  Eve- 
7iing  Public  Ledger. 

With  China  unified  Japan  will  have  to  mail  out  but  one  set  of 
demands. — Dallas   News. 

If  war  operated  its  business  on  a  C.  O.  D.  basis,  there  might 
be  fewer  wars. — Asheville  Times. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  you  couldn't  expect  to  get  a  Sahara 
on  the  sea. — Philadelphia  Record. 

The  Aveakness  of  some  of  these  infant  industries  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  their  dotage. — Asheville  Times. 

Books  on  etiquette  are  painfully  silent  concerning  the  graceful 
way  to  scratch  a  mosquito  bite  in  public. — Palatka  News. 

A  Buckeye  paper  says  soviet  Russia  is  no  longer  able  to  help 
herself.     Nothing  left  to  take,  apparently. — Marion  Star. 

Russia  insists  that  she  can't  be  bought,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  looks  as  tho  she  was  being  badly  sold. — Manila  Bulletin. 

The  reason  why  one  can't  tell  where  some  politicians  stand  is 
because  they  are  running  so  hard  for  office. — Braltleboro  Reformer. 

As  one  waits  for  signs  of  repentance  in  Germany,  it  occurs 
to  one  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hardboiled. — Anderson 

Herald. 

The  fear  now  is  that  the  Republican  Administration  may  not 
survive  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  which  it  is  creating. — Asheville 
Times. 

This  has  been  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  country  has 
kept  warm  and  the  mine  folk  cool  during  a  strike. — De  Kalb 
Chronicle. 

Giving  Europe  moral  support  is  much  like  standing  on  the 
bank  and  cheering  the  fellow  who  is  yelling  for  a  rope. — Sioux 
City  Journal. 

Our  idea  of  dangerous  occupations  is  the  attempt  of  some 
newspapers  to  select  the  twelve  greatest  women  in  America. — 
Asheville   Times. 

Having  failed  to  obtain  from  France  a  reduction  in  reparations, 
or  a  loan  from  the  international  bankers,  Germany  announces 
that  it  will  pay  the  indemnity  instalment  anyway,  as  it  has  the 
money.     This  ought  to  help  a  great  many  persons  to  understand 

Germany     better.  —  Rochester 

Herald. 


STEALING   THE   OTHER   FELLOWS   STUFF. 

— Hungerford  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sun. 


"  It  is  a  great  thing  to  come 
from  a  state  of  poverty,"  says 
an  industrial  magnate.  It  is 
if  you  come  far  enough  from 
it. —  Waterbury  Democrat. 

If  Jack  Dempsey  were  only 
a  Congressman,  what  a  pleas- 
ure it  would  be  to  have  Senator 
Tom  Watson  of  Georgia  differ 
with  him. — Syracuse  Post-Stan- 
dard. 

Life  will  never  be  comfort- 
able for  the  pedestrian  until 
he  invents  some  kind  of  dis- 
guise that  will  make  him 
resemble  a  tack. — St.  Joseph 
News-Press. 

One  mystery  in  ancient 
history  has  been  cleared  up 
for  us.  The  reason  things 
went  wrong  at  Babel  was 
because  Lloyd  George  wasn't 
there. — Capper's  Weekly. 

The  Springfield  Republican 
asserts  that  in  Turkey  the 
dominance  of  man  over  woman 
is  still  preached .  It  is  preached 
in  the  American  home,  but  the 
audience  goes  on  dominating. 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


CHINESE  CHAOS  AS  SEEN  IN  CHINA 


A  SWIFT  RUSH  TO 
peace  as  the  result 
of  General  Wu  Pei- 
Fu's  victory  over  Chang  Tso- 
Lin  and  the  "utter  elimina- 
tion" of  Sun  Yat  Sen,  head 
of  the  Canton  Government, 
is  prophesied  too  readily  by 
some  Far  East  correspon- 
dents, according  to  various 
Chinese  observers  who  point 
out  that  the  "apparent  sim- 
plicity of  China's  politics 
is  really  a  most  complex  and 
unguessable  riddle."  But 
they  do  admit  that  peace  is 
on  the  way,  and  express  the 
hope  that  foreign  Powers  will 
let  the  Chinese  work  it  out 
in  their  own  way,  and  not 
make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded by  interference.  The 
Peking  Daily  News  quotes  a 
shanghai  editor  as  saying 
that  political  corruption  in 
the  Peking  Government  had 
reached  its  extremity  before 
the  " Chihli-Fengtien  War" 
between  General  Wu  Pei-Fu 
and  General  Chang  Tso-Lin 
brought  General  Wu  Pei-Fu 
into  prominence  in  Western 
newspapers  through  his  de- 
feat of  the  Fengtien  army, 
and  made  known  the  fact 
that  one  of  his  best  aides  is 
the  "Christian  General  Feng 
Yu-hsiang."  But  we  can  not  hold  the  Fengtien  party  alone 
responsible  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  this  authority 
claims,  because  the  Chihli  party  and  politicians  of  other  parties 
are  "in  common  culpable."     We  read  then: 

"Fengtien  influence  exists  no  more,  and  whether  corruption 
can  be  done  away  with  or  not  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
Chihli  party,  which  is  now  supreme  in  the  country.  There  are 
now  two  paths  before  the  Chihli  military  leaders,  the  broad  way 
that  'leadeth  to  destruction'  of  the  nation,  and  the  narrow  way, 
which  'leadeth  unto  life'  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
country.     It  is  the  expectation  of  the  country  that  the  Chihli 

dera  will  repent  of  their  former  arrogancy  and  blunders,  and 
ntuse  to  copy  the  bad  example  of  both  the  Fengtien  warlord 
and  other  politicians.  If  the  warlords  of  Loyang  and  Paoting 
should  make  a  proper  choice  of  the  path  which  they  are  to 
take,  the  corruption  and  abomination  of  Peking  officialdom  would 
be  cleared  and  purged  at  once.  If  they  should  allow  things  to 
go  on  as  they  are,  polities  in  Peking  will  always  be  shrouded 
with  the  blackness  of  darkness,  and  the  doom  of  the  nation  will 
be  Bealed.  All  men  of  integrity  and  ability  will  stay  away  from 
the  government  service,  and  there  will  never  be  any  reunification 
of  the  North  and  South,  which  can  come  only  through  a  good 
Government.      If  the  Chihli  leaders  are  merely  seeking  Cor  self- 

aggrandizements,  we  are  sure  thai  Peking  will  be  dominated  by 
another  despot  no  better  than  his  Fengtien  predecessor,  or 
another  Fengtien  warlord  will  rise  to  struggle  for  supremacy 
with    the    Loyang    warlord.       It    is    imperative    that    all    the 


A  CANTON    JIBE   AT   THE   CHRISTIAN   CHINESE   GENERAL 
"Onward  Christian  Soldiers!" 
— The  China  Review  (Sun  Yat  Sen  organ,  New  York). 


militarists,  politicians  and 
plotters  of  either  Fengtien, 
Chihli  or  any-  other  party 
shall  be  driven  away  from 
the  capital,  thus  purging  the 
hitherto  corrupt  officialdom. 
This  should  be  the  begin- 
ning of  all  reforms  and  a 
good  Government." 

Speaking  for  itself,  the 
Peking  Daily  News  dismisses 
as  idle  any  inquiry  into  the 
"legalities  and  illegalities" 
of  the  stroke  by  which  Gen- 
eral Wu  Pei-Fu  has  got  "all 
North  China  in  his  hands." 
"What  he  says  goes,"  this 
daily  assures  us,  and  adds 
that — 

"The  first,  the  essential 
thing  to  do  is  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Can- 
ton Government  and  Parlia- 
ment. .  .  .  On  what  terms 
can  reconciliation  take  place? 
As  far  as  can  be  seen,  only 
by  the  bold  act  of  recogniz- 
ing the  fundamental  con- 
tention of  the  Canton  Gov- 
ernment, namely,  that  the 
Extraordinary  Parliament'  in 
Canton  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative national  body  that 
has  any  rag  of  constitutional- 
ism left  to  it.  The  Canton 
Parliament  has  not  the  full 
membership  of  the  original 
Parliament  elected  in  1912-13, 
but  is  nothing  more  in  its 
present  form  than  a  Rump 
Parliament.  The  name  is 
suggestive.     It  suggests  that 

General  Wu  Pei-Fu,  a  latter-day  General  Monk,  might  well  take 

a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  English  history." 

If  a  strong  man  can  save  China,  there  are  two  at  her  disposal, 
says  the  Shanghai  North  China  Herald,  for  she  has  Wu  Pei-Fu 
who  is  backed  by  the  "Christian  general,  Feng  Yu-hsiang." 
China  lies  "like  an  amorphous  lump  of  clay,"  at  the  feet  of 
Wu  Pei-Fu,  it  adds,  and  he  may  mold  it  into  any  shape  he  likes. 
This  newspaper  questions  whether  General  Wu  Pei-Fu 
will  prove  to  be  greater  in  peace  than  in  war,  in  which  connection 
it  recalls  to  mind  Oliver  Cromwell  and  George  Washington. 
Meanwhile  it  points  out  that — 

"The  brief  record  of  the  Chinese  Republic  is  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  reputations  that  were  once  as  high  as  that  of  Wu  Pei-Fu 
to-day.  In  1912,  when  Yuan-Shih-Kai  had  crusht  the  armies 
of  the  revolution  at  Wuchang  and  Hanyang,  that  astute  person 
was  in  an  oven  stronger  position  than  the  present  warlord  of 
North  China.  Yet  he  fell  as  suddenly  as  ( 'hang  Tso-Lin  seems  to 
have  dono.  History  contains  no  more  dramatic  story  than  the 
biography  of  tho  man  who  overthrow  the  Manchu  dynasty  and 
crooked  his  knees  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  fallen  Emperor.     It 

is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been,  hut  few  can  doubt 
that    had    Yuan   buried   his  selfish  ambition  and  put    his  country 
first,  China  would   have  been   saved   the  humiliations  that    have 
fallen  upon   her  during  the  last    ten  years.      We  can  point     too 
t • »    Chang    Hsun   and   Tuan   Chi-.Iui  as  examples   of   men    who 


u 
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tempted  fate  and  found  Xemesis  awaiting  them.  In  the  South 
we  see  Sun  Yat  Sen  pursuing  the  same  fatal  policy;  laboriously 
spinning  a  rope  of  sand  as  he  strives  to  build  up  a  constitutional 
Government  by  the  aid  of  a  bandit  army  and  a  Bolshevik  pro- 
letariat. These  schemes  are  bound  to  fail,  as  they  ought  to  fail, 
but  they  are  red  lights  pointing  out  the  slippery  slope  that  leads 
to  perdition." 

Something  like  a  revelation  of   the  maze  of  China's  politics 


appears  in  the  statement 
the  Canton  Government 
in  the  United  States, 
who  informs  us  that  it 
was  during  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  that  the 
first  step  was  taken  in 
China  toward  the  unifi- 
cation movement,  which 
is  now  in  course  of  de- 
velopment. It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Ma  is  an  official  spokes- 
man of  the  Canton  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  at 
war  with  General  Wu 
Pei-Fu.  He  reminds  us 
that  the  foreign  Powers 
"disregarded  the  im- 
poteney  of  Peking,  and 
recognized  its  delegates 
only"  at  Washington. 
And  while  the  Confer- 
ence was  in  progress,  the 
different  military  fac- 
tions in  actual  control  of 
China  then  sent  their 
representatives  down  to 
Canton.  Writing  in  the 
China  Review  (New 
York)  Mr.  Ma  pro- 
ceeds: 


of   Mr.   Ma  Soo,  representative  of 


harder  terms  for  Wu  than  for  Chang — only  to  make  Wu  live  up 
to  a  previous  bargain. 

"The  next  step  was  that  in  March  we  sent  Wu  Ting-Fang's 
son,  C.  C.  Wu,  to  Mukden  to  confirm  the  promises  of  Chang 
Tso-Lin's  representative.  This  was  widely  reported  in  the  press, 
but  what  was  not  widely  reported  was  that  at  the  same  time  we 
sent  emissaries  to  all  other  factions — including  Wu  Pei-Fu. 
These  men  were  not  so  well  known,  and  so  escaped  publicity. 
But  in  no  sense  were  we  courting  a  military  alliance  with 
Chang.     We   sent  C.  C.  Wu,  a  civilian,  especially  to  make  that 

point  clear." 


From  "China  Illustrated  Review"  (Tientsin). 

CHINAS   NEW   STRONG   MAN. 


General  Wu  Pei-Fu,  at  the  left,  with  General  Li  Chi-Chen,  his  Chief  of  Staff,  in  the 

center,    and   the    Chief   of  Staff  of  the   Third   Division  on  the   right.     Taken  at 

Tientsin  Central  Station  on  May  7. 


"Delegates  came  from 
Wu  Pei-Fu,  from  Chang 
Tso-Lin,  from  Tsao  Kim, 
from  the  Chekiang, 
Kiangsu,  and  other  fac- 
tions. We  listened  to 
them,  and  we  proposed 

to  them  our  terms.  Those  terms  were  very  simple,  having 
but  one  object — to  bring  back  permanent  peace  in  China.  They 
were  announced  by  Wu  Ting-Fang,  who,  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  they  had  no  tendency  toward  war,  was  himself,  a  non- 
military  man,  placed  in  charge  of  the  negotiations." 

Mr.  Ma  goes  on  to  relate  that  during  last  summer  the  prin- 
cipal super-Tuchuns  in  China  held  a  conference  at  Tientsin, 
at  which  were  present  Chang  Tso-Lin,  of  the  Fengtien  party, 
Wu  Pei-Fu  and  Tsao  Kun  of  the  Chihli  Party,  and  Wang  Chan- 
Yuan,  military  governor  of  Hpueh  and  Hunan.  Shortly  after 
this  conference  the  people  of  Hupeh  and  Hunan  planned  to  drive 
Wang  Chan- Yuan  from  power,  and  we  read : 

"Wu  Pei-Fu  promised  to  aid;  especially  he  promised  to  help 
the  people's  armies  of  Hupeh  and  Hunan.  We  furnished  these 
armies  money  and  appointed  Wu's  emissary  with  us  as  their 
commander-in-chief.  But  what  happened?  Wang  was  driven 
out,  but  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Wu  Pei-Fu  occupied  these 
two  provinces  himself  and  had  himself  appointed  by  the  Peking 
Government  as  Inspector-General  of  Hupeh  and  Hunan. 

"This  was  treachery,  and  naturally  when  we  came  to  deal  with 
Wu  Pei-Fu  in  the  present  instance,  we  insisted  that  he  live  up  to 
the  original  terms  of  our  agreement  and  hand  over  the  two 
provinces  he  was  occupying  by  force  to  the  rightful  people's 
armies  of  those  provinces.     We  had  no  intention  of  making 


Mr.  Ala  then  points 
out  that  Chang  Tso- 
Lin's  "submission  to  the 
rightful  authority  of  the 
Canton  Government  did 
not  constitute  an  al- 
liance," but  was  "mere- 
ly the  submission  of  a 
citizen  to  his  own  coun- 
try's proper  govern- 
ment" and  "a  declara- 
tion of  peace."  The 
Canton  Government  has 
bitterly  opposed  Chang 
Tso-Lin  in  the  past,  it  is 
admitted,  and  the  writer 
adds: 

' '  Chang  may  have 
been  a  bad  influence  in 
the  past,  but  now  that 
he  has  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  us,  we 
have  no  right  to  assume 
that  he  does  not  mean 
to  be  bound  by  it.  If 
the  Powers  condemn  our 
agreement  with  him,  let 
them  ask  why  they 
themselves  recognized 
for  four  years  the  Gov- 
ernment of  which  he  was 
the  principal  support, 
and  which  he  changed 
whenever  he  liked." 


That  General  Wu  Pei- 
Fu  is  highly  regarded  by 
many  foreigners,  Mr.  Ma 
readily  concedes,  and 
also  gives  him  credit  for  good  work  in  "helping  to  drive  out 
the  pro-Japanese  cabinet  of  1920."  But  since  then  public 
opinion  about  him  has  "changed  considerably,"  we  are  told, 
because — ■ 

"He  has  betrayed  the  people  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh.  In  his 
Hunan  campaign  he  employed  ruthless  methods  of  warfare, 
drowning  thousands  of  innocent  farmers  when  he  opened  the 
dikes  of  the  Yangtze  and  flooded  their  homes.  He  extorted  huge 
sums  from  the  Hankow  merchants,  and  showed  that  after  all  he 
was  no  different  from  all  the  other  Tuchuns." 

The  fact  that  one  of  General  Wu  Pei-Fu's  generals,  Feng  Yu- 
Hsiang,  is  a  Christian,  Mr.  Ma  goes  on  to  say,  explains  in  a  mea- 
sure the  strong  foreign  support  leaning  toward  Wu  Pei-Fu,  and 
he  continues: 

"I  Avant  to  say  that  General  Feng  offered  his  services  to  our 
army  in  February,  1921,  if  only  we  would  pay  his  troops.  If  he  is 
a  Christian  and  has  10,000  Christian  soldiers  under  him,  that 
alone  should  not  commend  him  to  foreign  sympathy.  It  is 
a  very  unwise  thing  to  inject  the  religious  issue  into  the  present 
Chinese  civil  war,  especially  since  the  interference  of  mission- 
aries in  China's  political  questions  is  already  very  much  resented. 
China  has  at  present  no  religious  problem,  and  now  is  surely 
not  the  time  to  start  one." 
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SLOW  RECOVERY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  TRADE 

WHILE  BUSINESS  LOOKS  BRIGHTER,  according 
to  reports  from  various  parts  of  this  country,  Euro- 
pean investigators  are  imprest  with  the  slow  recovery 
of  world  trade  to  pre-war  conditions.  Even  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  unemployed  that  America  can  show  during:  recent 
months  does  not  apparently  make  them  too  optimistic.  More 
and  more  they  are  convinced,  as  a  contributor  to  Die  Glocke 
(Berlin)  informs  us,  that  business  can  not  be  got  back  on  its 
old  steady  basis  until  their  full  share  in  the  task  is  undertaken 
by  the  300,000,000  of  population  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Looking  at  the  records  for  the  year  1921,  this  writer  finds  that 
the  hopes  of  betterment  so  general  in  the  beginning  of  that  year 
failed  to  be  realized.  It  is  true,  he  tells  us,  that  in  Germany,  in 
America  and  in  France,  there  was  unmistakable  improvement, 
but  to  offset  this,  things  went  very  much  to  the  worse  in  most 
other  countries,  especially  in  England,  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  and  we  read: 

"A  manifest  proof  of  the  chaotic  conditions  still  governing 
international  trade  is  afforded  by  the  exceedingly  high  per- 
centage of  ships  at  anchor  because  there  are  no  cargoes  for  them 
to  carry.  In  the  United  States,  there  have  been  times  when 
30  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  available  tonnage  lay  idle.  In  England, 
during  certain  periods  of  last  year,  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  British  tonnage  was  held  in  port  for  want  of  freight.  In 
Spain,  in  Norway  and  in  Denmark,  the  percentage  of  idle  ships 
was  still  higher." 

The  swift  decline  of  the  mark  and  the  competition  resulting 
from  it  in  foreign  lands  purchasing  German  goods,  made  a  deep 
effect  on  the  German  home  market,  we  are  told,  so  that  finallj- 


as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  helped  by  the  coal  Germany  gave  over 
to  France  as  reparations.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  at  tin- 
same  time,  that  in  France  there  are  a  great  many  small  rural 
industries  and  a  contrasting  limited  population,  so  that  the  work- 
less  in  that  country  can  never  be  so  many  as  in  the  great  indus- 


THE  EXCHANGE  BOOMERANG. 

English  [mpobteb:  "Good  work.  I've  got  all  those  German 
goods  for  next  to  nothing." 

English  Workers:  "Just  so — and  you  buy  'em  so  cheap, 
you've  pal  us  out  of  a  job  "  __ Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


Germany  appeared  to  be  the  country  having  the  smallest  number 

of  unemployed.     On  the  other  hand — 

"In  England  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1021,  thero  were 
1,832,000  workers  out  of  jobs,  and  the  principal  English  indus- 
tries were  one  'and  all  in  a  very  bad  way.  In  Prance,  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  labor  market  is  on  record.    French  industry, 


F  MfDAULE 
o'OH 


A  LABOR  VIEW  OP  WAGES. 

The  Boss:  "One  of  us  has  to  make  the  sacrifice — and  as  you  are 
so  accustomed  to  it — it  may  as  well  be  you." 

— Le  Pcuple  (Paris). 


trial  countries.     In  Belgium  the  condition  of  the  workers  was 
poor  throughout  the  year." 

Belgium's  neighbor,  Holland,  was  equally  a.  victim  of  bad 
times,  we  are  told,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  never 
witnessed  such  a  disastrous  state  of  unemployment  as 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  suffered  during  1921.  Things 
were  not  much  better  in  Switzerland,  and  the  writer  con- 
tinues: 

"The  Italian  workers  also  have  suffered  much.  In  the  auto- 
mobile, paper,  glass,  textile,  and  fishing  trades,  as  well  as  in 
general  navigation,  there  has  been  a  disturbing  want  of  employ- 
ment. This  condition  has  been  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Italians  who  formerly  worked  in 
foreign  countries  have  been  driven  back  by  unemployment  con- 
ditions to  seek  work  in  their  own  country.  The  silk  industry, 
a  big  factor  in  Italian  commerce,  is  much  damaged,  and  the 
making  of  dyes,  which  was  inaugurated  during  the  war,  has 
been  completely  abandoned.  In  Spain,  also,  various  war-born 
industries  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  goods  of  foreign 
manufacture  which  are  now  again  imported,  and  therefore  Spain 
also  has  abandoned  such  enterprises.  Bad  times  are  no  rare 
phenomenon,  moreover,  in  the  Succession  States  of  old  Austria- 
Hungary,  in  Roumania,  and  especially  in  Poland,  where  the 
urban  proletariat  vegetates  in  living  conditions  that  perhaps 
are  not  much  worse  than  those  in  Soviet  Russia.  .  .  . 

"Each  time  the  reserve  armies  of  the  workers  grew  larger  in 
the  labor  market,  there  followed  a  resultant  decrease?  in  wages. 
So  it  happened  during  1921  that  everywhere,  except  in  coun- 
tries of  depreciated  exchange,  but  especially  in  America,,  there 
has  been  a  cut  in  wages.  Some  American  newspapers  have  per- 
sistently shown  that  the  lessened  wholesale  cost  of  merchandise 
was  not  met  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  retail  prices. 
Nevertheless,  workers  and  clerks  have  had  to  submit  to  pay 
reductions,  and  in  some  cases  there  has  been  more  than  one 
reduction.  Whatever  we  may  say  about.  1921,  as  far  as  the 
worker  goes,  in  no  pari  of  the  world  did  ho  obtain  auy  real 
betterment  in  wage  conditions." 
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AN  EVAPORATING  "MENACE" 

MISINFORMATION  PLEASING  OUR  VANITY  is 
the  hardest  kind  of  untruth  to  escape,  and  a  splendid 
example  afforded  us  is  the  illusion  that  Canadians  and 
Americans  have  been  harboring  about  the  immigration  menace, 
remarks  the  Vancouver  Daily  World,  which  says  that  "as  a  mat- 
ter of  plain  fact  there  is  no  universal  desire  by  Europeans  to 
come  to  North  America."  To  be  sure  there  is  a  turn-over  of 
population,  it  is  conceded,  for  young  Canadians  migrate  to  the 
United  States,  young  Americans  to  Canada,  Mexico  and  South 
America,  while  young  Britains  adventure  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
in  search  of  fortune.  Every  race  has  the  "traveling  impulse," 
but  it  extends  only  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  people. 
Of  course  conditions  of  oppression,  such  as  the  Hebrews  endure 
in  Central  Europe,  this  daily  notes,  tend  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  migration.  Their  case  is  an  exception,  however,  and 
therefore  instead  of  it '  being  necessary  for  Canada  to  shut 
Europeans  out,  we  are  advised  that  "there  will  be  great  and 
real  difficulties  in  persuading  enough  Europeans  to  come  to 
Canada  and  supply  even  one-quarter  of  the  new  population  which 
Canada  needs."     We  read  then: 

"By  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  large  increase  of  population  to 
develop  unused  areas  is  Canada's  most  pressing  necessity,  the 
subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  careful  considera- 
tion of  official  figures  given  out  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  operation  of  the  law  limiting  entrance  into 
the  States  in  each  year  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  each 
race  already  domiciled  there.  This  law  was  passed  under  the 
pleasing  fiction  that  Europeans  had  to  be  kept  from  flooding 
the  United  States  with  millions  of  unfortunates  fleeing  to  America 
as  the  land  of  promise.  The  official  figures  are  the  answer.  In 
the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  three  per  cent,  law,  the  results 
are  as  follows,  using  the  round  figures,  discarding  units: 

Eligible  to  enter  from  Britain 77,000 

Came  to  the  United  States 26,000 

Returned  from  United  States  to  Britain 7,000 

Eligible  to  enter  from  Germany 68,000 

Came  to  the  United  States 11,000 

Returned  from  United  States  to  Cermany 3,000 

Eligible  to  enter  from  Sweden 20,000 

Came  to  the  United-  States 4,000 

Returned  from  United  States  to  Sweden 1,000 

Eligible  to  enter  from  Norway 12,000 

Came  to  the  United  States 3,000 

Returned  from  United  States  to  Norway 1,0C0 

Eligible  to  enter  from  Denmark 6,000 

Came  to  the  United  States 1,700 

Returned  from  United  States  to  Denmark 600 

Eligible  to  enter  from  Italy 42,000 

Came  to  the  United  States 39,000 

Returned  from  United  States  to  Italy 43,000 

(Showing  a  net  loss  against  the  United  States) 

Eligible  to  enter  from  Poland 26,000 

Came  to  the  United  States 26,000 

Returned  from  United  States  to  Poland 28,000 

(Another  net  loss  against  United  States) 

Eligible  to  enter  from  Greece 3,500 

Came  to  the  United  States 3,300 

Returned  from  United  States  to  Greece 6,000 

(Another  net  loss  against  United  States; 

Eligible  to  enter  from  Russia 34,000 

Came  to  the  United  States 9,000 

Returned  from  United  States  to  Russia 5,000 

The  official  figures  show  that  there  is  no  abnormal  rush  from 
Europe  to  North  America,  says  The  Daily  World,  but  on  the 
contrary  ' '  there  is  always  a  very  real  and  substantial  return 
movement  from  America  to  Europe."  As  to  Canada  itself,  we 
are  told  that: 

"Canada's  greatly  necessary  ten  million  increase  in  population 
can  not  be  attained  under  any  system  of  preferring  one  race  to 
another.  We  can  only  prescribe  location  in  new  territory  and 
prevent  crowding  into  cities. 

"Any  white  people  who  want  to  come  to  the  open  areas  of 
Canada  should  be  admitted,  provided  that  they  pass  strict 
medical  examination  so  as  to  hold  a  clear  bill  of  health,  and  give 


ordinary  proof  of  good  moral  character.  We  should  rigidly 
exclude  mental,  moral  and  physical  defectives;  and  when  we 
have  shut  them  out,  there  will  be  no  further  precautions  neces- 
sary. Out  of  the  enterprising  ones  who  migrate  to  Canada 
the  greatest  proportion  will  make  good.  In  the  final  risults 
there  will  be  too  few  instead  of  too  many." 


GERMANY'S  NEW  REVOLUTIONARIES 

OLD  METHODIC  GERMANY,  which  submitted  to 
|  anything  from  a  caress  to  a  kick  as  long  as  it  was 
offered  by  official  authority,  no  longer  exists,  and  this 
statement  by  various  German  writers  does  not  surprize  many 
in  view  of  "Germany's  transformation  from  a  kind  of  mytho- 
logic  Empire  to  a  brass-tack  Republic,"  but  they  tell  us  that 
they  were  not  prepared  to  hear  German  publicists  declare  so 
earnestly  that  revolutionary  Germany  was  under  way  even  be- 
fore the  war.  Naturally,  such  thoughts  prevail  chiefly  among 
the  young,  and  as  Mr.  Karl  Wilker  tells  us  in  La  Revue  de  Geneve 
this  young  Germany  had  utterly  cast  aside  the  notion  of  a 
people  as  an  "organized  mass,"  and  had  as  its  rallying  cry — 
"the  man."  But  the  sudden  outbreak  of  war  took  young  Ger- 
many by  the  neck,  we  are  told,  and  flung  it  into  the  fray,  where 
"buoyed  up  with  enthusiasm  it  let  itself  be  led  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  welcomed  death  without  asking  why."  Revolution  ran  in 
the  very  fiber  of  this  young  Germany,  we  are  told,  altho  it 
dreamt  not  of  revolution  by  acts  of  violence,  despite  its  deter- 
mination to  be  rid  of  all  superannuated  and  worm-eaten  systems. 
We  read  then: 

"When  the  revolution  of  the  Republic  came  on  November  9, 
1918,  young  Germany  was  all  afire  with  new  hope.  But  hope 
soon  sank,  yet  revived  again,  and  then  sank — until  young  Ger- 
many finally  understood  that  this  was  not  the  revolution  which 
had  been  dreamed  of  and  had  drawn  forth  their  ardent  vows. 
It  was  a  simple  change  of  regime  by  which  the  monarchy  be- 
came republican.  Once  this  regime  was  installed,  the  revolu- 
tion turned  wholly  on  the  question  of  salaries." 

Except  the  Russians,  we  are  told  by  this  German  writer,  per- 
haps no  nation  has  lived  through  the  war  and  through  the 
revolution  as  Germany  has.  Yet,  little  by  little  young  Ger- 
many has  come  to  realize  that  not  one  forward  step  has  been 
made,  and  this  informant  proceeds: 

"Truth  to  tell,  there  are  many  circles  of  young  Germans  who 
are  strongly  Chauvinistic,  and  who  think  that  the  only  way  to 
political  salvation  is  by  a  mulish  and  self-opinionated  resistance. 
This  is  one  result  of  their  military  training.  But  besides  this 
numerous  band,  there  are  others — and  it  may  be  they  are  in  a  ma- 
jority to-day — who  put  all  their  hope  in  waiting  with  impatience 
for  the  last  and  violent  revolution  that  is  to  come  and  finally 
sweep  capitalism  away.  These  young  Germans  are  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  ardor;  and  would  prefer  to  take  up  arms  to-day 
and  commence  a  fratricidal  war  rather  than  wait  until  to- 
morrow. They  accept  the  doctrine  that  violence  is  the  last 
resort,  yet,  they  argue,  that  it  is  also  the  only  resort.  1  doubt 
whether  any  one  who  has  not  lived  among  these  Germans  and 
followed  them  through  all  their  failures  can  understand  what 
they  signify  and  how  they  shouid  be  judged.  It  would  be  very 
simple  to  consider  their  movement  as  a  plain  reaction  against 
the  old  generation.  But  it  is  not  this.  The  desire  to  see  a  new 
Germany  is  more  intense  than  ever  among  Germany's  youth. 
In  order  to  realize  this  ideal  as  promptly  as  possible,  any  means 
seems  good — providing  only  that  it  lead  to  success." 

But  revolution  of  a  different  sort  is  hinted  at  in  Berlin  dis- 
patches that  tell  of  a  Monarchist  movement  to  overthrow  the 
German  Republic  with  the  help  of  several  military  organizations. 
The  Independent  Socialist  Freiheit  declares  it  has  learned  from 
authoritative  sources  of  an  attempt  scheduled  for  the  end  of 
June,  and  beginning  on  June  26th,  the  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  According  to  this  newspaper  the 
Monarchists  have  covered  all  Germany  with  their  network  of 
conspiracy,  have  secured  the  support  of  the  Security  Police,  and 
are  counting  also  on  the  cooperation  of  former  army  officers 
and  many  leading  officials. 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


HEROES  OF  PEACE 


HOW  A  POWER-PLANT  CREW,  standing  to  their 
posts  in  danger  of  their  lives,  and  forced  to  devise  all 
sorts  of  emergency  equipment  to  prevent  the  failure 
of  their  plant,  made  it  possible  to  save  a  large  part  of  the  Bur- 
lington Building,  ablaze  with  Chicago's  biggest  recent  fire,  is 
told  in  Power  Plant  Engineering  (Chicago).  Starting  about 
midnight  on  March  15  last,  this  spectacular  and  destruc- 
tive blaze  swept  away  an  entire  city  block  adjacent  to  the  new 

Burlington     office     building.      How      

fireproof  the  building  in  itself  was 
(with  fire  originating  within  the 
structure)  will  be  realized  when  one 
considers  that  while  the  ninth  to 
fifteenth  floors  inclusive  were  a  mass 
of  fire,  the  sixteenth  floor,  which 
had  no  windows  through  which  the 
fire  could  enter  from  the  outside, 
was  entirely  intact  and  no  damage 
whatsoever  was  done  to  machinery 
or  records  located  there.  The  solid 
construction  of  this  floor,  similarly 
to  the  others,  prevented  the  pene- 
tration of  the  fire  from  below.  Says 
the  paper  named  above: 

"All  Chicago  knows  of  that  fire. 
What  the  public  does  not  know,  how- 
ever, was  the  part  played  by  the 
engine-room  crew.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  heroic  sense  of  duty 
which  kept  those  men  at  their  posts 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  con- 
flagration, not  only  would  the  costly 
power  plant  have  been  destroyed, 
but  the  building  itself  would  have 
suffered  far  greater  damage  than 
actually  was  the  case. 

"In  the  second  basement,  32  feet 
below  the  street  level,  they  remained, 
undaunted  at  their  posts,  and  while 
the  structure  above  was  transformed  - 

into  a  red-hot  furnace  they  kept  the  engine-room  from    being 
flooded  by  the  tons  of  water  which  poured  into  it  from  above. 

"On  the  night  of  the  fire,  the  chief  engineer,  J.  O.  Batzer,  was 
at  home.  The  night  engineer,  Joseph  Knecht,  and  the  night 
fireman,  Joe  Nohava,  were  on  duty.  Shortly  before  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Mr.  Batzer  was  called  to  the  telephone,  and  found 
the  night  engineer  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

" 'The  building  is  on  fire,'  he  reported.  'Come  down  as  soon 
as  possible.'  That  was  all.  When  the  chief  attempted  to 
gain  further  particulars,  the  connection  was  broken. 

"Dressing  hurriedly,  he  quickly  made  his  way  to  the  garage 
and  15  or  20  minutes  later  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  fire.  The 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  floors  were  already  glowing  furnaces. 

"He  dashed  through  the  main  entrance  of  the  building  and 
down  the  stairway  into  the  engine-room  two  floors  below  where 
he  found  his  assistant  waiting  for  him. 

"What   pumps   have   you    got   going?'    was    Batzer's   first 
question. 

"All  of  them,'  replied  Knecht,  'but  I  can't  gel  enough  water.' 

"A  6-inch  line  from  the  city  water  main  feeds  into  a  1500- 
gallon  surge  tank.  Three  pumps  take  suction  from  this  tank. 
The  0-inch  city  line,  however,  was  entirely  too  small  to  furnish 
enough  water  for  the  three  pumps  with  so  many  fire-engines 
drawing  water.  Seeing  the  futility  of  trying  to  keep  all  three  in 
operation,  he  shut  two  of  them  off. 

"The  amount  of  water  furnished  by  one  pump,  however,  was 
greatly  below  that  necessary  to  effect  any  helpful  influence.     The 


efforts  in  this  direction  Avere  therefore  limited,  and  the  attention 
was  directed  to  the  switchboard. 

"He  began  to  throw  in  all  the  feeder  switches  to  the  lighting 
system,  in  order  to  give  the  firemen  on  the  upper  floors  as  much 
light  as  possible.  And  then  the  fireworks  began!  Bang,  sput- 
ter— bang!  Every  time  one  of  the  switches  was  thrown  in, 
the  circuit  breaker  would  open  with  a  flash  or  the  fuses  would 
blow. 

"Prom  that  time  on,  the  switchboard  was  the  center  of  a 
pyrotechnic  display  of  no  small  proportions.     Each  time  the 
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while  the  structure  above  was  transformed  into  a  red-hot  furnace." 


fire  reached  a  new  circuit  on  the  upper  floors,  a  short  circuit 
would  occur.  This  a.ction  imposed  considerable  hardship  upon 
the  generator,  for  each  time  a  short  occurred,  the  machine  would 
groan  and  labor  in  a  manner  that  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  these  were  not  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances by  any  means— they  were  very  much  extraordinary. 

"In  the  meantime  other  things  were  happening.  As  the 
window-frames  burned  away,  the  heavy  window  counterweights 
would  be  precipitated  into  the  street  below  where  they  struck 
with  tremendous  force.  It  was  like  a  bombardment  from  the 
air— the  weights  came  down  with  astonishing  swiftness  and 
regularity.  Hurtling  from  a  height  of  anywhere  from  eight  to 
fifteen  stories,  they  possest  sufficient  force  to  crash  clear 
through  the  heavy  cement  sidewalk.  This,  of  course,  left  the 
surge  tank  and  piping  unprotected,  and  Batzer  was,  for  a  time, 
worried  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  this  equipment. 

"As  fortune  would  have  it,  however,  none  of  the  weights 
struck  the  apparatus  squarely,  alt  ho  stripping  it  of  covering, 
much  of  the  rubbish  which  had  come  down  was  beginning  to 
accumulate  over  the  tank  as  well  as  in  the  engine-room,  and  this 
probably  broke  the  fall  of  the  weights  somewhat. 

"Up  to  this  time  not  much  water  had  entered  the  engine-room, 
but  now  it  began  to  pour  down  in  torrents.  Things  commenced 
to  look  extremely  serious  and  the  chief  engineer  was  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  remain.  So  he  put  it  up  to 
his  assistants. 

"'Men,'  lie  said,  'this  is  a,  serious  situation  and  J  won't  ask 
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any  man  to  remain  here  unless  he  wishes  to 
do  so  of  his  own  accord.  There  is  danger, 
and  I'm  not  certain  whether  Ave  will  be  able 
to  save  the  plant.  If  yon  decide  to  stay, 
however,  I'll  stay  here  with  yon.' 

"'We'll  stay,'  was  the  unanimous  reply, 
and  then  the  work  began  in  earnest." 

The  first  thing  Batzer  did  then  was  to 
provide  a  means  of  escape.  Altho  he  had 
faith  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  he 
was  afraid  that  the  accumulating  debris 
would  block  all  chance  of  escape  from  the 
engine-room.  The  water  was  rising  and 
there  was  danger  of  flood.  Natural^,  he 
had  no  desire  to  be  trapt.     Says  the  writer: 

"He  made  his  way  to  the  first  floor,  two 
flights  up,  with  pickax,  and  selected  a  place 
to  cut  away  one  of  the  windows  through 
which  escape  from  the  building  might  be 
made  in  case  of  emergency.  It  required 
considerable  effort,  however,  to  mount  the 
stairway  leading  up  to  the  first  floor.  Tons 
upon  tons  of  water  were  pouring  down  from 
above  and  they  transformed  the  narrow 
passageway  into  a  turbulent  waterfall. 

' '  The  water  entering  the  engine-room  was 
finding  its  way  into  a  sort  of  tunnel  which  is 
formed  by  the  space  between  the  engine 
foundations.  It  is  fitted  with  drains  which 
empty  into  a  sump  from  which  the  water  is 
pumped  out.  The  drains,  however,  were 
entirely  inadequate  to  handle  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  water  which  was  coming 
down;  furthermore,  a  number  of  them  clogged  up  with  rubbish. 

' '  In  the  engine-room  water  was  also  commencing  to  leak 
through  the  ceiling,  loosening  covering  and  plaster.  Tarpaulins 
were  brought  to  the  engine-room  and  all  machinery  not  in  actual 
operation  covered  with  them  and  a  canopy  built  around  the 
generators  in  operation. 

"All  the  drainage  pumps  were  electrically  driven.  It  was 
therefore  absolutely  essential  that  the  generator  be  kept  running. 
Had  the  generator  failed,  the  pumps  would  have  stopt  and  the 
engine-room  flooded. 

"About  6:30  A.M.  it  was  noticed  that  the  water  was  entering 
much  faster  than  it  was  being  pumped  out.  Something  had  to 
be  done,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  doing  it. 

"It  was  then  that  Batzer  thought  of  the  abandoned  water 
main  forty  feet  below  the  engine-room  floor. 

"Some  twenty  years  ago,  it  seems,  a  seven-foot  city  water 
tunnel  had  been  constructed  across  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Burlington  Building.  It  had  long  since  been  abandoned,  how- 
ever, and  when  the  new  Burlington  Building  was  erected,  it 
had  been  bricked  up  at  both  building  lines.  The  tunnel  thus 
formed  a  sort  of  reservoir,  and  the  chief  engineer  had  for  some 
time  past  used  it  as  a  place  for  storing  water  for  use  in  case  the 
city  supply  should  temporarily  fail.  A  pump  had  been  installed 
to  withdraw  the  water  from  this  tunnel,  either  for  plant  service 
or  discharge  to  sewer. 

"It  was  obvious  that  if  the  water  from  the  tunnel  below  the 
engine-room  floor  could  be  drained  into  this  abandoned  tunnel 
forty  feet  lower,  the  pump  would  then  be  able  to  discharge  the 
water  into  the  sewer.  But,  how  to  get  it  into  this  tunnel? 
That  was  the  question. 

'"Well,  why  not  syphon  it  in?'  finally  thought  Batzer,  and 
this  was  an  excellent  plan  except  for  one  thing — he  had  no 
syphon. 

"There  was  some  pipe  on  hand,  however,  so  he  decided  to 
make  up  one.  But  this  was  no  simple  task  and  required  their 
concentrated  efforts  for  over  an  hour.  It  so  happened  that 
there  was  installed  in  the  sidewalk  elevator  shaft  a  two-inch 
syphon  which  is  occasionally  used  to  remove  water  that  collects 
in  this  shaft.  This  syphon  could  be  used  to  good  advantage 
now,  but  the  problem  was  to  remove  it  from  the  shaft.  The 
latter  was  filled  with  about  six  feet  of  water,  and  in  order  to  dis- 
connect the  syphon  one  would  have  to  dive  down  below  the  water. 
'This  the  first  assistant  engineer,  James  Kelly,  volunteered 
to  do.  It  was  not  the  pleasantest  sort  of  a  job  one  can  imagine. 
The  reader  must  remember  that  this  occurred  on  the  15th  of 
March  and  the  night  was  by  no  means  warm.  Then  try  to 
imagine  what  a  pleasant  task  James  Kelly  had  in  that  dark,  dank 


Courtesy  of  " Power  Plant  Engineering." 

J.   O.   BATZER, 

The  chief  engineer,  whose  crew  kept 
the  pumps  and  generators  going  while 
half  the  building  was  a  raging  furnace. 


elevator  shaft,  almost  up  to  his  neck  in  cold, 
dirty  water,  with  the  glare  from  the  fire 
visible  through  a  large  opening  overhead  in 
the  steel  trap-door  on  the  sidewalk  made  by 
one  of  the  'shells'  and  momentarily  expect- 
ing another  in  the  same  spot.  For  twenty 
minutes  he  labored,  but  finally  won  out  and 
succeeded  in  disconnecting  the  syphon. 

"Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  By  7:30 
A.M.  three  syphons  were  in  operation  and 
the  water  in  the  tunnel  below  the  engine-room 
was  rapidly  emptying  into  the  abandoned 
water  tunnel  forty  feet  lower.  The  pump  was 
in  action,  and  the  power  plant  was  saved. 

"Altho  the  building  still  stood,  it  was  a 
gaunt  skeleton  from  the  eighth  floor  up. 
Below  the  eighth  floor,  however,  the  build- 
ing was  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  24 
hours  after  the  fire,  the  power  plant  was 
giving  service  in  this  part  of  the  building. 

"Had  the  engine-room  crew  not  remained 
on  the  job  during  the  fire,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  service  would  have  been  reestab- 
lished even  now,  for  there  would  have  been 
no  power  plant  to  supply  such  service,  and 
the  building  itself  might  have  suffered  far 
greater  damage  than  it  did." 


WASTING  BRIGHT  IDEAS 


E 


NOUGH  BRAINS  EXIST  in  the 
world  to  solve  most  of  our  problems, 
thinks  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  writing  in 
Science  Service's  Science  News  Bulletin 
(Washington).  The  trouble  is  that  the  power  is  neglected  or 
improperly  applied,  and  that  our  ideas  are  wasted.  The  rarest 
and  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world,  writes  Dr.  Slosson,  is  that 
scintillating  but  impalpable  excretion  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
knoAvn  as  a  "bright  idea."  There  are  in  any  generation  only 
a  few  ounces  or,  at  the  most,  pounds,  of  gray  matter  sufficiently 
active  to  give  off  this  brilliant  emanation.     He  continues: 

"Yet  a  large  part,  and  probably  the  most  valuable  part  of 
what  is  produced  by  the  activity  of  this  thin,  gray  film  which 
covers  certain  brains,  is  lost  for  a  time  and  in  some  cases  for- 
ever through  the  carelessness  of  contemporaries.  There  is 
no  form  of  conservation  that  is  so  important  as  the  conservation 
of  ideas. 

"That  much  abused  word  'conservation'  has  two  meanings, 
totally  opposite.  Conservation  in  some  cases  means  using  and 
conservation  in  other  cases  means  not  using.  The  legislator  with 
his  agate-bearing  tongue  will  talk  of  the  'conservation  of  our 
coal  and  water-power'  just  as  tho  the  two  things  were  alike 
and  required  the  same  treatment.  It  is  just  as  absurd  as  if  a 
man  should  ask  a  painter  to  have  his  house  painted  '  the  color  of 
snow  and  ink,'  for  the  conservation  of  coal  means  saving  it,  for 
what  is  not  used  to-day  will  be  of  use  to-morrow.  The  conserva- 
tion of  water-power,  on  the  contrary,  means  using  it,  for  what  is 
not  used  to-day  will  be  lost  forever. 

"The  greatest  waste  is  our  failure  to  utilize,  not  our  careless- 
ness in  methods  of  utilization.  We  waste  50  per  cent,  of  our 
petroleum  through  irrational  and  competitive  drilling.  We 
waste  two-thirds  of  our  coal  before  its  energy  gets  into  the  engine. 
But  we  waste  all  of  the  sunshine  that  falls  upon  our  arid  region 
lands,  and  that  means  a  greater  loss  of  energy  than  we  get  from 
all  our  oil  and  coal.  The  richest  region  in  the  United  States  is 
Death  Valley,  California.  Even  the  green  leaves  are  not  able 
to  catch  and  incorporate  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  power  of 
the  sunshine  that  falls  upon  them.  If  some  one  would  invent  a 
solar  engine  with  an  efficiency  of  even  five  per  cent,  it  would  add 
incalculably  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  through  the  utilization 
of  the  wasted  sunbeams  that  fall  upon  our  arid  land. 

' '  Here  is  a  prize  bigger  than  any  grasped  by  coal  kings  and  oil 
magnates.  But  nobody  comes  forward  to  claim  it.  Yet  very 
likely  the  knowledge  necessary  to  achieve  this  supreme  triumph 
of  chemical  engineering  is  already  in  existence — somewhere. 

"  If  it  is  not,  there  is  certainly  enough  brain-power  in  the  world 
to  solve  the  problem  if  it  were  set  to  work  at  it.  We  are  all  of 
us  the  poorer  because  of  this  waste  of  ideas  and  inventive 
genius." 
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WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES  IN  TWO  IMPORTANT  COMMODITIES. 


THE  TOO-HIGH  COST  OF  GETTING  THINGS 

THE  STRIKING  STATEMENT  that  "it  costs  more 
to-day  to  transport,  sell,  and  deliver  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  than  it  does  to  produce 
and  manufacture  them,"  is  made  by  Congressman  Sydney 
Anderson,  who  heads  a  Congressional  commission  which  has 
been  studying  costs  and  prices.  It  may  be  roughly  estimated, 
he  writes  in  The  Nations  Business  (Washington,  D.  C),  that 
out  of  the  dollar  spent  by  the  consumer  for  something  he  wants, 
the  producer  of  the  raw  material  probably  did  not  get  more  than 
28  cents.  The  manufacturer,  on  the  average,  probably  did  not 
receive  more  than  from  10  to  17  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar, 
"and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  cost  of  production  and  manu- 
facture together  are  less  than  the  total  cost  of  transportation, 
selling  and  delivery."  The  Congressional  Joint  Commission  of 
Agricultural  Inquiry  has  been  making  a  careful  analysis  of  this 
problem  and  finds  out,  as  Chairman  Anderson  reports,  that  if 
you  bought  a  dozen  oranges  for  75  cents  last  year,  you  paid 
23  cents  to  the  grower  of  the  oranges,  9  cents  for  the  harvesting, 
packing  and  selling  handled  by  the  growers'  exchange,  16  cents 
for  transportation,  half  a  cent  for  transportation  tax,  six  cents 
to  the  wholesaler  and  203^  cents  to  the  retailer.  If  you  paid  ten 
dollars  for  a  pair  of  shoes  it  was  probably  split  up  about  like  this: 

Retailer  receives  $2.83  of  which $2.50 

is  expense  of  operation  and .33 

is  profit. 

Manufacturer  receives  $7.17,  of  which 3.85 

is  raw  material. 


Cost  of  manufacture $1.83 

Overhead  and  selling  cost 1 .09 

Profit 31 

Tax 09 

Take  a  widely  used  article  of  food,  such  as  corn  flakes,  and 
each  dollar  spent  for  it  is  divided  up  this  way: 

Cents 

Cost  of  production  and  manufacture 36.6 

of  which  the  producer  receives 21.0 

Paid  for  transportation 05.9 

To  elevator 01.6 

Cost  of  manufacture 08.1 

Cost  on  distribution  was  62.4  of  which — - 

Manufacturer's  cost  of  selling  was 07.3 

Advertising 04.5 

Transportation 09.1 

Taxes 07.0 

Profit 07.5 

Wholesaler's  operating  expense 07.0 

Profit 01.7 

Retailer's  operating  expense 13.3 

Profit 6.0 

Thus  it  is  the  distribution  that  costs,  says  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
the  cost  of  distribution  seems  to  be  increasing.      For  instance, 

"The  complexities  of  modern  civilization,  requiring  sales  in 
smaller  quantities,  more  expensive  delivery,  a  more  complete 
state  of  manufacture,  particularly  in  the  case  of  foods  which  are 
purchased  in  their  cooked  state  ready  for  the  table,  in  many 
instances  are  also  a  large  factor  in  increasing  the  cost  of  distri- 
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bution.     These  costs  must  be  regarded  apparently  as  a  perma- 
nent addition  to  the  high  cost  of  living." 

In  manufacturing  and  distributing  there  are,  it  is  suggested, 
three  factors  which  keep  distributing  costs  unduly  high:  these 
factors  are  set  down  as  over-plant-capacity,  overproduction, 
and  excessive  competition.  The  wastefulness  of  excessive  plant- 
capacity  is  obvious.  There  is  distributing  waste,  again,  in  the 
duplication  of  services  by  competing  distributing  agents  in  the 
way  of  sales  effort,  delivery  service,  and  the  like. 

The  business  man,  concludes  Mr.  Anderson,  must  settle  this 
problem  of  distribution  for  himself.  For  one  thing,  he  must  keep 
better  records.  The  Congressman  thinks  that  "not  more  than 
9  per  cent,  of  the  business  institutions  of  the  United  States  have 
cost  systems."  The  average  business 
man  is  too  much  immersed  in  his  own 
immediate  job  to  get  a  broad  view  of 
the  situation. 

"If  the  business  man  could  be  per- 
suaded to  consider  production  and  dis- 
tribution from  the  standpoint  of  the 
other  fellow,  including  the  consumer, 
and  could  be  induced  to  develop  the 
market  for  his  product  from  this  point 
of  view,  there  would  be  less  congestion 
of  distributive  channels  and  a  more 
even  flow  of  merchandise  in  response  to 
the  consumer's  demand.  The  business 
man  himself  holds  the  key  to  improve- 
ment in  distributive  processes." 


suffice  to  keep  the  clock  properly  wound.  According  to  Ueber 
Land  und  Meer  the  price  of  the  clock  is  700  marks  in  the  style 
shown  in  the  picture. 


Congressman  Anderson  sees  no  help 
from  legislation  "except  as  legislation 
may  help  set  in  motion  economic  forces 
to  this  end."  Mr.  Anderson  feels  cer- 
tain that  the  genius  of  the  American 
people  which  has  already  solved  the 
problem  of  economical  mass  production 
can  also  find  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  problem  of  distribution. 

In  commenting  on  Mr.  Anderson's 
statements,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  casts  a  little 
doubt  on  his  statistics.  Very  careful  studies  of  distributing  and 
marketing  costs  have  been  made  in  other  lines,  and  nowhere, 
to  the  belief  of  the  New  York  editor,  has  any  such  enormous 
marketing  cost  been  found  to  exist.  And  the  editorial  ends 
with  the  remark:  "Scientific  study  of  conditions  ought  to  bring 
much  better  results  than  this." 

The  New  York  Tribune  sees  the  problem  in  this  way: 

"We  are  a  luxurious,  trouble-avoiding  people.  Food  sells 
better  when  it  is  sophisticated  and  prettified  and  put  up  in  pack- 
ages. The  loaf  must  be  at  the  back  door  or  on  the  dumb-waiter 
exactly  as  ordered.  Free  delivery  keeps  producers  and  con- 
sumers further  apart  than  the  railroads.  Xo;  it's  not  so  much 
profits  as  the  national  aversion  to  being  put  to  trouble  which 
makes  the  producer  wild  when  he  learns  what  the  consumer  pays. 

"What's  the  remedy?  No  complete  one  is  possible  without  a 
change  in  the  national  psychology.  But  some  things  can  be 
done — for  example,  an  economical  system  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting can  be  established." 


HOW  CALLERS  WIND  YOUR  CLOCK. 


WINDING  THE  CLOCK  BY  OPENING  THE  DOOR— It  is  al- 
ways rather  a  nuisance  to  wind  a  big  Avail  clock  by  hand.  Think- 
ing of  this,  doubtless,  a  Hamburg  firm  has  put  on  the 
market  a  clock  which  is  kept  perpetually  wound  up  merely  by 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door  above  which  it  is  placed. 
The  movement  of  the  door  is  transmitted  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  clock  by  means  of  a  Bowden  cable.  When  the  door  is 
opened  the  cable  exerts  a  pull  on  a  small  lever  connected  with 
the  winding  mechanism  of  the  clock.  A  special  device  prevents 
too  tight  winding  when  the  door  is  opened  too  frequently — on 
the  other  hand  three  or  four  openings  of  the  door  each  day  will 


MOISTURE-PROOF  MATCHES 

EVERY  ONE  WHO  HAS  EVER  STRUGGLED  to  light  a 
fire  with  a  match  which  had  become  damp  through  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  will  take  much  interest  in  a  new  kind 
recently  put  on  the  market  in  France,  under  the  picturesque 
name  of  "Naiads."  They  are  the  invention  of  a  government 
engineer,  M.  Dubrisay,  and  the  method  of  manufacture  was 
recently  described  in  a  government  report,  together  with  some 

general  remarks  upon  the  manufacture 
of  matches,  from  which  we  may  select 
the  following  details: 

"The  paste  from  which  the  heads  of 
matches  are  made  generally  consists 
of  substances  of  three  sorts  thoroughly 
mixed  together,  such  as:  (1)  Active  sub- 
stances (chlorate  of  potash,  bichromate, 
sesquisulphide  of  phosphorus,  etc.); 
(2)  Inert  substances  (powdered  glass, 
zinc  oxid,  ochers,  etc.);  (3)  Agglutinat- 
ing substances  (solutions  of  gum  or  glue). 

"The  last  named  substances  are  in- 
dispensable, not  only  to  make  the  paste 
adhere  to  the  stick,  but  also  to  give  it 
the  desired  consistency  and  lessen  the 
violence  of  the  ignition.  Unfortunately, 
gums  and  glues  undergo  alteration  when 
damp.  In  moist  air  they  swell  and 
soften  so  that  friction  fails  to  ignite  the 
match.  This  is  the  principal  cause  for 
the  deterioration  of  matches  in  the 
course  of  time." 

Because  of  this  fact  the  idea  at 
once  suggests  itself  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  substitute  for  the  third 
ingredient  substances  not  altered  by 
moisture.  This,  however,  is  easier  said 
than  done.  M.  Dubrisay  solved  the  problem  by  employing  as 
agglutinants  the  artificial  resins  called  bakelites,  from  the  name 
of  their  inventor,  the  American  chemist,  Bakeland.  These  sub- 
stances are  capable  of  being  heated  to  300  degrees  centigrade 
without  undergoing  decomposition.  But  ordinary  bakelite  is 
manufactured  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  does  not  harden 
except  when  heated  under  pressure  to  160  degrees  centigrade — a 
prohibitive  temperature  for  the  manufacture  of  match  paste. 
Dubrisay  got  around  this  difficulty  by  devising,  a  modified 
form  of  bakelite  which  is  made  rapidly  and  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature.     We  read  further: 

"There  are  two  stages  of  manufacture.  The  first  step  is  to 
mix  together  chlorate  of  potash,  resorcin,  and  soda  lye.  A 
second  mixture  is  made  of  manganese  dioxid,  phosphorus,  and 
formol.  These  are  then  thoroughly  mixed  together  by  means 
of  a  spatula.  The  paste  thus  formed  will  solidify  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  workroom  if  sufficient  time  is  allowed,  but 
the  hardening  can  be  accomplished  in  half  an  hour  by  using 
dryers  at  a  temperature  of  40  to  50  degrees  centigrade." 

Very  satisfactory  tests  have  been  made  with  these  new 
matches,  which  ignite  without  difficulty  after  remaining  for 
almost  a  year  under  a  bell-jar  side  by  side  with  an  evaporating  dish 
filled  with  water.  They  will  even  ignite  after  having  been  placed 
for  several  moments  in  either  fresh  or  salt  water,  provided  the 
sticks  are  dried  either  in  the  air  or  by  wiping.  The  striking 
surface  of  the  boxes  in  which  these  "Naiads"  are  packed  is 
likewise  unaffected  by  humidity.  Its  composition  has  a  base  of 
amorphous  phosphorus  identical  with  that  on  ordinary  boxes, 
but  the  agglutinating  substance  consists  of  a  solution  of  silicate 
of  soda. 


IS  THE  ETHER  MYTHICAL? 


THE  NEW  INTEREST  IN  RADIO  has  brought  talk 
about  the  ether  much  to  the  fore;  and  with  it,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  old  controversy  as  to  whether  the  ether 
itself  exists  in  anything  but  name.  A  supposed  something  that 
either  does  not  exist  at  all  or  else  is  the  most  omnipresent  thing 
in  the  universe,  surely  merits  attention.  The  very  paradox 
involved  in  its  naming  gives  it  special  claim.  It  has  metaphys- 
ical importance  whether  or  not  it  has  physical  existence. 

The  average  mind,  if  it  considers  the  matter  at  all,  regards  the 
ether  as  filling  a  distinct  need.  Eor  the  average  radio  student,  in 
particular,  it  seems  a  necessity.  Radio  deals  with  the  transmis- 
sion of  waves  through  space,  from  a  transmitting  antenna  to  a 
receiving  antenna,  perhaps  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
away.  The  waves  are  of  definite  and  measurable  lengths,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  several  miles;  they  progress  at 
a  definite  rate  of  speed.  It  is  convenient  to  think  of  these  waves 
as  having  crests  and  hollows,  like  waves  in  the  water;  and  to 
depict  them  thus  with  graphic  diagrams.  We  speak  of  series 
of  discontinuous  waves,  coming  from  a  spark  gap  transmitter, 
as  being  "damped";  and  of  waves  coming  from  other  types  of 
transmitters  as  being  "continuous"  and  of  uniform  amplitude. 
We  interrupt  the  sending  of  these  continuous  waves  with  tickers 
or  choppers,  on  occasion,  thus  making  them  "interrupted  con- 
tinuous waves." 

In  a  word,  we  deal  with  these  waves  very  familiarly,  visualize 
them  concretely,  and  feel  that  we  know  a  great  deal  about  them. 
The  ether  in  which  we  conceive  them  to  travel  seems  almost  as 
real  to  us,  while  the  radio  waves  are  in  question,  as  the  water  of 
a  pond  seems  real  when  its  waves  are  in  question.  And  so  when 
some  one  comes  forward  to  tell  us  that  the  ether  does  not  exist, 
we  are  at  least  insured  a  moment  of  wonderment. 

If  there  is  no  ether,  we  ask,  how  can  there  be  ether-waves? 
But  the  answer  of  the  iconoclast  is  simple.  He  asserts  that  there 
are  no  ether  waves.  Electromagnetic  impulses  he  recognizes, 
and  these  pass  through  space  at  the  well-known  speed  of  light, 
and  thus  convey  the  radio  message:  but  these  electromagnetic 
phenomena  are  not  in  the  least  like  waves  in  water,  and  they  do 


not  exist  in  the  ether  because  there  is  no  ether.  There  is  only 
space,  spiderwebbed  with  lines  of  electric  and  magnetic  force  or 
energy. 

The  response  of  the  radio  enthusiast  to  this  suggestion  will  be 
determined  chiefly  by  his  preconceptions  and  general  mental 
attitude.  He  may  be  disposed  to  assume  somewhat  the  attitude 
of  the  critic  who  declared  that  Shakespeare  was  not  the  author 
of  the  works  usually  ascribed  to  him,  but  admitted  that  they 
might  have  been  written  by  another  man  of  the  same  name.  He 
may  even  go  further  and  be  willing  to  give  up  the  name  ether  so 
long  as  the  waves  in  a  universal  medium  remain.  If  you  wish 
to  call  the  universal  medium  an  electromagnetic  field,  he  will 
probably  be  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that.  At  least  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  follow  attentively  such  an  argument  as  that  presented 
by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  in  a  notable  article  in  Popular  Radio 
(New  York)  in  which  he  challenges  the  existence  of  the  ether  and, 
after  explaining  the  cause  of  his  iconoclasm,  presents  the  electro- 
magnetic thesis  as  a  substitute  for  the  ether  hypothesis.  Here 
is  the  argument: 

"The  conception  of  the  ether  is  one  of  those  hypotheses  which 
have  been  made  in  the  attempt  to  explain  some  difficulty,  but 
the  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  unreasonable  and  untenable  it 
becomes.  It  is  merely  conservatism  or  lack  of  courage  which 
has  kept  science  from  openly  abandoning  the  ether  hypothesis. 
Belief  in  an  ether  is  in  contradiction  to  the  relativity  theory,  since 
this  theory  shows  that  there  is  no  absolute  position  nor  motion, 
but  that  all  positions  and  motions  are  relative  and  equivalent. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  ether.  And  light  and  wireless 
waves  are  not  wave  motions  of  the  ether. 

"What,  then,  is  the  fallacy  in  the  wave  theory  of  light,  which 
had  led  to  the  erroneous  conception  of  the  ether? 

"The  fact  that  beams  of  light  can  cancel  out  each  other,  and 
can  interfere,  proves  that  light  is  a  wave,  a  periodic  phenomenon, 
just  like  an  alternating  current.  Thus,  the  wave  theory  of  light 
and  other  radiations  stands  to-day  just  as  unshaken  as  ever. 

"The  logical  error,  which  led  to  the  ether  theory,  is  the  assump- 
tion that  a  wave  must  necessarily  be  a  wave  motion.  Electrical 
engineering  has  dealt  with  alternating  currents  and  voltage 
waves;  it  has  calculated  their  phenomena  and  applied  them  in- 
dustrially, but  it  has  never  considered  that  anything  material 
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moves  in  the  alternating  current  wave  and  has  never  felt  the 
need  of  an  ether  as  the  hypothetical  carrier  of  the  electric  wave. 
When  Maxwell  and  Hertz  proved  the  identity  of  the  electro- 
magnetic wave  and  the  light  wave,  the  natural  conclusion  was 
that  the  ether  is  unnecessary  also  in  optics.  But  curiously 
enough,  we  then  began  to  talk  about  electric  waves  in  the  ether 
and  about  ether  telegraphy.  In  other  words,  we  dragged  the 
conception  of  the  ether  into  electrical  engineering,  where  it  never 
had  been  found  necessary  before. 

"But,  if  the  conception  of  the  ether  is  unnecessary  what  are 
we  to  think  of  as  the  mechanism  of  the  light  wave  and  the 
electromagnetic  wave? 

"Suppose  we  have  a  magnet.  We  say  that  this  magnet  sur- 
rounds itself  by  a  magnetic  field.  Faraday  has  given  us  a  picture 
representative  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  Suppose  we  bring 
a  piece  of  iron  near  this  magnet.  The  iron  is  attracted  or  moved. 
A  force  is  exerted  on  it.     We  say  that  the  space  surrounding  the 
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magnet  is  a  magnetic  field.  A  field,  or  field  of  force,  we  define 
as  'a  condition  in  space,  exerting  a  force  on  a  body  susceptible 
to  this  field.'  Thus  a  piece  of  iron  being  magnetizable — that  is, 
susceptible  to  a  magnetic  field — will  be  acted  upon.  A  field 
is  completely  defined  and  characterized  at  any  point  by  its  in- 
tensity and  its  direction. 

"To  produce  a  field  of  force  requires  energy,  and  this  energy 
is  stored  in  the  space  we  call  the  field.  Thus  we  can  go  further 
and  define  the  field  as  'a  condition  of  energy  storage  in  space, 
exerting  a  force  on  a  body  susceptible  to  this  energy.'  The 
space  surrounding  a  magnet  is  a  magnetic  field. 

"Now  suppose  that,  instead  of  our  permanent  magnet  with  its 
magnetic  field  of  force,  we  have  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires,  sur- 
rounded by  a  coil  of  insulated  copper  wire,  and  that  we  send 
a  constant  direct  current  through  this  coil.  We  then  have  an 
electromagnet,  and  the  space  surrounding  the  magnet  is  a  mag- 
netic field.  If  now  we  increase  the  electric  current,  the  magnetic 
field  increases;  if  we  decrease  the  current,  the  field  docreases; 
if  we  reverse  the  current,  the  field  reverses.  If  we  send  an  alter- 
nating current  through  the  coil  the  magnetic  field  alternates,  that 
is,  the  field  becomes  a  periodic  phenomenon  or  a  wave,  an  alter- 
nating magnetic  field  wave. 

"Similarly,  by  connecting  an  insulated  conductor  to  a  source 
of  voltage  we  produce  around  it  an  electrostatic  or  dielectric 
field;  a  constant  field,  if  the  voltage  is  constant,  an  alternating 
dielectric  field,  (that  is,  a  periodic  or  wave  phenomenon),  if  we 
use  an  alternating  voltage. 

"Magnetic  and  electrostatic  fields  are  usualty  combined,  since 
where  there  is  a  current  producing  a  magnetic  field  there  is  also 
a  voltage  producing  an  electrostatic  field.  Thus  the  space  sur- 
rounding a  wire  that  carries  an  electric  current  is  an  electro- 
magnetic field,  that  is,  a  combination  of  a  magnetic  field  and  an 
electrostatic  field. 

"The  conception  of  the  field  of  force,  or  as  we  should  say  more 
correctly  the  field  of  energy,  thus  takes  the  place  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  ether.    The  beam  of  light,  the  wireless  wave,  any 


electromagnetic  wave  is  a  periodic  alternation  of  the  electro- 
magnetic energy  field  in  space.  Differences  between  light  and 
other  waves  are  merely  those  due  to  differences  of  frequency. 

"Our  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  conception  of  an  energy  field 
in  space,  and  our  familiarity  with  the  conception  of  matter  as  the 
carrier  of  energy,  may  lead  to  the  question:  What  is  the  carrier 
of  the  energy  of  the  field  of  space?  Would  not  the  ether  be 
needed  as  a  carrier  of  the  field  energy,  just  as  on  the  older  theory 
it  was  needed  as  a  carrier  of  the  hypothetical  wave  motion  of 
matter? 

"These  questions  are  due  to  a  mental  error.  Familiarity 
reverses  the  relation  between  primary  and  secondary  conceptions. 

"All  that  we  know  of  the  world  is  derived  from  our  senses. 
They  are  the  only  real  facts;  everything  else  is  conclusioned  from 
them.  All  sense  perceptions  are  due  to  energy;  they  are  exclu- 
sively energy  effects.  In  other  words,  energy  is  the  only  real 
existing  entity.  It  is  the  primary  conception,  a  conception  which 
exists  for  us  only  because  our  senses  respond  to  it.  All  other 
conceptions  are  secondary  conclusions,  derived  from  the  energy 
perceptions  of  our  senses.  Thus  space  and  time  and  motion  and 
matter  are  secondary  conceptions  with  which  our  mind  clothes 
the  events  of  nature. 

"Obviously,  then,  by  carrying  the  explanation  of  light  and 
electromagnetic  waves  back  to  the  energy  field — to  energy  stor- 
age in  space — to  the  electromagnetic  field,  we  have  carried  it 
back  as  far  as  possible.  We  have  carried  it  back  to  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  human  mind;  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses." 


WHEN   RADIO   RECEIVERS  ARE   INVOLUN- 
TARY TRANSMITTERS 

AMONG  THE  BEST  KNOWN  of  American  amateurs  is 

L\  Mr.  John  F.  Grinan,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
A.  JL  first  amateur  to  transmit  a  message  directly  across  the 
continent,  and  also  the  first  to  signal  across  the  Atlantic;  having 
earlier  instituted  the  first  relay  across  the  continent — as  long 
ago  as  March,  1917. 

On  the  same  m'ght  on  which  Mr.  Grinan  sent  his  historic  mes- 
sage across  the  Atlantic,  to  be  received  by  Mr.  Paul  Godley 
there  in  Scotland,  he  communicated  also  directly  with  Catalina 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  California  at  a  greater  distance  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  should  be  added  that  in  the  construction 
of  the  station  that  performed  this  spectacular  feat,  Mr.  Grinan 
was  associated  with  several  other  distinguished  American  ama- 
teurs, including  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Armstrong,  inventor  of  the 
regenerative  circuit. 

It  was  doubtless  a  reference  to  the  long-distance  work,  which 
involves  the  use  of  a  regenerative  circuit  and  usually  the  heter- 
odyne or  "beat"  system  of  receiving  that  led  Mr.  Grinan,  in 
an  interview  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  to  comment  on  a  curious 
complication  associated  with  this  most  sensitive  method  of  radio 
receiving.     We  quote: 

"  Very  few  of  the  new  radio  fans  realize  that  their  regenerative 
receiving  sets  are  miniature  transmitters,  and  that  under  certain 
circumstances  they  send  out  an  audible  signal  by  'heterodyning' 
upon  the  carrier  wave  of  the  broadcasting  station.  This  sounds 
formidable,  but  what  it  means  is  this:  The  broadcasting  station 
is  sending  out  a  wave  length  with  a  frequency  of  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  830,000  cycles  a  second.  The  novice  in 
tuning  his  apparatus  sets  it  oscillating  at  830,500  cycles  a  second. 
Therefore,  500  times  every  second  these  two  waves  clash  with 
each  other  and  so  produce  an  audible  note.  This  will  be  re- 
corded on  practically  every  other  receiver  near  him,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  some  of  the  interference,  especially  where 
there  are  two  or  three  aerials  on  the  same  roof,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  apartment  houses. 

"Now,  what  is  needed  to  overcome  this  is  some  sort  of  radio 
valve — if  you  like  to  call  it  that — which  will  permit  the  received 
waves  to  pass  down  the  aerial  and  be  recorded  in  the  telephone 
receivers,  but  which  will  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  oscillations 
from  the  receiving  set  itself  being  radiated  from  the  aerial. 

"  There  is  a  great  chance  here  for  the  amateur  or  novice  experi- 
menter to  come  forward  and  solve  what  may  in  the  near  future 
prove  to  be  a  very  grave  problem.  There  isn't  the  slightest  doubt 
that  it  can  be  done,  and  a  piece  of  apparatus  for  that  purpose 
will  undoubtedly  soon  be  evolved." 
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THE  HONEYCOMB  COIL 

THE  LOOSE-COUPLER  fully  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  this  department  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  form 
of  variable  inductance  for  a  radio-receiving  apparatus 
with  double  circuit.  The  essential  principle  involved  is  that 
one  coil  of  wire,  called  the  primary,  is  attached  to  the  antenna 
and  ground;  and  that  another  coil,  called  the  secondary,  is  at- 
tached to  detector  and  telephones  in  the  secondary  circuit. 
There  is  no  wired  connection  between  the  two  coils,  the  influence 
exerted  being  electromagnetic — that  is  to  say,  inductive.  Modi- 
fied forms  of  loose-coupler  are  the  vario-coupler,  the  honeycomb 
coil,  and  the  spider-web  coil. 

The  honeycomb  coil  is  gaining  popularity,  because  of  the  con- 
venient mounting  that  makes  it  possible  to  change  the  individual 
coils  and  thus  alter  the  wave-length  reception.  The  ease  of 
tuning  by  separating  the  coils  more  or  less  laterally  is  also  an 
important  item.  Another  point  is  the  easy  adjustment  of  a 
third  coil  to  act  as  "tickler"  in  the  regenerative  circuit.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  tickler  coil  is  available 
only  for  sets  having  an  electron-tube  detector,  so-called  regen- 
ation  involving  a  third  circuit,  the  plate  circuit,  in  connection 
with  the  "B"  battery,  which  of  course  does  not  exist  in  the  crys- 
tal-detector set  as  ordinarily  used. 

That  this  point  is  not  always  understood  is  evidenced,  says  the 
editor  of  the  radio  department  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  by  let- 
ters in  which  information  is  sought  as  to  how  to  adjust  the  honey- 
comb coil  mounting  with  three  coils,  in  connection  with  crystal 
detector  and  variable  condensers,  with  the  further  request  for  in- 
formation as  how  to  put  everything  together.    Here  is  the  answer: 

"You  will  not  be  able  to  use  three  coils  with  a  crystal  detector. 
Two  will  be  the  limit,  one  for  the  primary  and  one  for  the 
secondary.  You  will  have  to  join  your  aerial  to  one  end  of  the 
primary  coil,  then  attach  a  .0015  mfd  variable  condenser  to  the 
other  end  of  the  primary  and  a  gi-ound  connection  on  the  other 
terminal  of  the  condenser.  You  will  have  to  put  a  .001  mfd 
variable  condenser  across  the  ends  of  the  secondary  coil.  Then 
from  one  end  of  the  secondary  coil  join  one  side  of  your  crystal 
detector;  the  other  side  of  the  detector  should  be  joined  to  one 
of  the  telephone  terminals  and  the  remaining  telephone  terminal 


many  instances  of  renewed  interest  in  the  Bible.  The  American 
Bible  Society  distributes  annually  about  5,000,000  copies  in  150 
languages  and  dialects.     But  radio  offers  yet  another  medium. 


CARE  OF  THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 

THE  PET  AVERSION  of  the  radio  amateur  is  the  stor- 
age battery.  It  is  a  nuisance  that,  we  may  confidently 
hope,  will  presently  be  eliminated.  Readers  of  this 
Department  are  aware  that  experimenters, 
including  the  authorities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  have  succeeded  in  operating  re- 
ceiving sets  satisfactorily  by  using  current 
from  the  ordinary  electric  light  socket  in  place 
of  that  from  the  storage  battery.  But  com- 
paratively few  amateurs  are  as  yet  equipped  to 
make  this  substitution,  and  for  tlu  moment 
the  storage  battery  is  very  much  in  evidence. 
Useful  hints  as  to  the  care  of  the  obnoxious, 
but  for  the  novice  indispensable,  apparatus 
are  given  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  by 
Mr.  John  V.  L.  Hogan,  as  follows: 

"Many  users  of  storage  batteries  in  radio 
receivers  are  first  warned  that  the  cells  are 
almost  discharged  by  their  inability  to  light 
the  detector  and  amplifier  tube  filaments  to 
normal  brilliancy. 

"It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  allow  storage  bat- 
teries to  run  down  to  the  point  where  they 
are  incapable  of  lighting  the  vacuum  tubes 
properly.  Batteries  should  be  recharged  as 
soon  as  they  have  fallen  off  to  about  one-half 
of  the  full  charge. 

"The  condition  of  the  storage  batteries 
may  easily  be  determined  by  using  a  hydrom- 
eter. This  instrument  is  simply  a  combined 
syringe  and  float  which  may  be  purchased  at 
any  automobile  supply  store,  and  which  indicates  directly  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution  in  the  storage  cells. 

"By  testing  each  cell  with  a  hydrometer  at  regular  intervals, 
say  once  a  week,  it  is  easy  to  keep  informed  as  to  its  state  of 
exhaustion.  When  the  cells  are  fully  charged  the 
hydrometer  will  show  a  reading  of  about  1,280. 
When  they  are  half-way  exhausted  the  reading  will 
be  about  1,215.  If  the  specific  gravity  falls  to  a 
point  indicated  by  1,150  on  the  hydrometer  scale, 
the  battery  is  practically  exhausted. 

"  It  is  best  to  arrange  to  recharge  the  storage  cells 
as  soon  as  the  hydrometer  reading  falls  below  1,200." 


should  be  joined  up  to  the  other  end  of  the  secondary  coil, 
set  will  then  be  ready  to  operate." 


Your 


THE  GOSPEL  BY  WIRELESS— "The  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany," says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "is  to  send  out  the  Bible  by 
radio  from  its  broadcasting  station  in  Newark,  the  American 
Bible  Society  announced  last  night.  Daily  extracts  will  be  scut 
out  beginning  Sunday."  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mann,  Secretary 
of   the    Society,   is    quoted   as   saying   that  this  is  only  one  of 


RUNNING  FOR  CONGRESS  BY  BOOSTING 
RADIO — An  editorial  in  the  Charleston  Mail  tells 
of  a  novel  political  campaign  being  conducted  by 
R.  B.  Howell,  Republican  national  committee- 
man from  Nebraska,  who  is  a  candidate  for 
Congress.  The  novelty  consists,  we  are  told,  in 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Howell's  addresses  contain 
nothing  about  politics  and  nothing  about  the 
speaker  himself.     The  topic  is  radio. 

"He  talks  about  the  use  of  the  radio  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  isolated  home,  and  the  farmers,  their 
wives  and  their  sons  and  their  daughters  are  flocking 
to  hear  him.  He  interests  his  audience,  and  they  do  not  stop  to 
ask  if  he  is  progressive  or  reactionary,  or  what  not.  They 
know  he  is  a  live  man  who  is  up-to-date,  because  he  talks  about 
the  most  up-to-date  thing  in  the  world  to-day.  Then,  charmed 
with  the  new  message,  so  different  from  anything  which  they 
have  heard  before,  with  their  imaginations  given  free  play,  his 
auditors  go  home  and  then;  is  no  end  to  what  they  may  picture 
to  themselves,  as  to  what  good  will  result  from  having  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  one  who  is  so  competent,  and  one 
who,  they  think  no  doubt,  will  in  some  way  use  his  power  to 
help  them  in  every  way.  One  so  smart  as  a  man  of  this  kind 
must  surely  be  an  able  man." 
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THE  BEWILDERING  ART  OF  CHILDREN 


CHILDREN  CAN  PUT  IT  all  over  the  modernist  when 
it  comes  to  painting.  There  is  much  in  our  modern  art 
that  is  naive  without  being  sincere.  Perhaps  this  is  all 
the  difference  between  art  that  abandons  technique  and  art 
that  hasn't  had  time  to  acquire  it.  Collections  of  children's 
art  have  been  shown  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  the 


Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  Boston  "Transcript. 


BY  AN  ARTIST  AGED   ELEVEN. 
Gertrude  Spellman,  of  Cambridge,  thus  expresses  the  joys  of  "Coasting 


resultant  impression  is  that  the  children  at  least  convince  one 
of  their  sincerity.  The  Boston  Art  Club  not  long  since  held  an 
exhibition  of  "imaginative  drawings  that  a  child  makes  for  his 
OAvn  pleasure,"  the  show  being  the  result  of  a  desire  to  find  out 
"if  we  have  any  imagination  as  a  people."  It  is  said  by  Margaret 
F.  Browne  in  the  Boston  Transcript  that  the  response  in  number 
was  overwhelming.  Two  or  three  thousand  were  submitted,  from 
which  number  six  hundred  were  displayed  on  the  walls.  So 
successful  was  the  show  with  its  visitors  that  we  are  assured 
there  was  "no  chance  for  a  gallery  headache."     For — 

"The  spontaneity,  freshness  and  humor  of  the  drawings;  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  with  which  they  are  made,  the  endless 
variety  of  subjects,  the  freedom  from  sophistication  and  fettering 
consciousness  of  rules  of  technique,  all  these  and  the  indescrib- 
ably refreshing  naivete  of  childhood  which  breathes  from  each 
drawing  makes  them  a  never-ending  delight. 

"From  the  artistic  point  of  view  they  are  often  interesting, 
and  it  is  with  continually  reneAved  pleasure  that  really  charming 
arrangements  of  color  and  design  are  discovered.  Some  of 
them  are  like  Japanese  prints  and  make  lovely  decorative  spots 
of  color,  an  effect  which  is  often  increased  by  the  child's  lack  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  perspective  or  the  representation 
of  the  third  dimension. 

"In  subjects  they  are  full  of  interest,  and  all  the  absorption  of 
childhood  in  its  -school,  its  games,  its  love  of  outdoor  things,  of 
animals,  flowers  and  birds,  in  its  characters  of  history  and  fiction 
has  found  expression  in  these  drawings.     It  is  like  seeing  into 


the  minds  of  just  so  many  happy,  healthy  children  and  enjoying 
the  originality,  the  enthusiasms,  the  humor  and  the  unexpected 
points  of  view  which  make  the  charm  of  a  child." 

Children  came  in  large  numbers  and  were  among  the  keenest 
critics,  particularly  when  they  discovered  the  work  of  some  whom 
they   personally   knew.     Among    the   rejections    necessary   for 
want   of   space    it   is    said   that    another   ex- 
hibition equally  good  could  have  been  hung. 
We  read  here  some  comments  on  individuals: 

"For  instance,  John  Luongo  of  Winchester, 
aged  six,  has  a  most  successful  drawing  of 
'A  Rabbit  Running  Fast.'  This  may  be  a 
youthful  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
moving  pictures,  or  possibly  John  is  an  un- 
conscious reincarnation  of  Professor  Muy- 
bridge  with  his  ideas,  precursor  to  the  'movie,' 
of  photographing  animals  in  different  stages 
of  motion.  For  John's  rabbit  is  not  one,  but 
a  whole  stream  of  bunnies  running  down  one 
side  of  a  gorge  all  yellow  and  up  the  other  all 
brown,  and  what  is  much  to  the  point  they 
really  not  only  give  the  illusion  of  motion  but 
even  suggest  the  quicker  action  as  the  rabbit 
goes  down  the  steep  slope,  and  slower  as  he 
climbs  the  other  side. 

' '  This  ability  to  suggest  motion  in  their  work 
is  quite  noticeable  in  the  drawings.  The  chil- 
dren coasting  in  Gertrude  Spellman's  picture 
(she  lives  in  Cambridge  and  is  eleven  years 
old)  are  certainly  whizzing  down  hill,  and 
even  more  strikingly  so  are  the  coasters  in 
the  picture  of  eleven-year-old  Fred  Goldhagen 
of  Roxbury.  David  Gruber's  'Last  Lap'  is 
especially  good  in  action,  with  its  three  run- 
ners as  they  cross  the  goal,  all  exhausted  and 
yet  all  three  showing  different  and  expressive 
action.  This  same  boy,  he  is  thirteen  years 
old,  has  a  picture  of  'Aaron  and  Moses  before 
Pharaoh.'  In  color  it  is  really  lovely  and  the 
costumes  and  details  of  design  show  careful  study  and  drawing. 
"  Old  favorites  in  the  fairy-stories  are  popular  themes,  and  we 
see  Cinderella  at  the  ball  with  the  Prince  entering  the  ballroom 
door,  before  which  is  a  mat  with  'Welcome  All'  on  it,  while  the 
proud  sisters  and  Cinderella's  mother  stare  rudely  at  her, 
wondering,  as  is  explained  in  the  title,  who  the  beautiful  stranger 
is.  This  picture  is  by  Ruth  Arrall,  aged  twelve.  Little  Red 
Riding-Hood  walks  with  the  wolf  down  a  vista  of  quite  spooky 
trees,  making  a  most  effective  red  note  among  the  surrounding 
blue-greens  in  one  drawing,  and  fairies  float  over  flowers  in 
various  interpretations  of  fairyland. 

"One  fairy  drawing  quite  remarkable  in  its  imaginative  and 
decorative  feeling  and  refinement  of  detail  is  by  Janice  Thomp- 
son, aged  fourteen,  and  called  'Preparing  the  Honeymoon  for 
Lady  Moon.'  In  others  Paul  Revere  waits  for  the  signal  and  the 
Pilgrims  go  to  church,  Indians  attack  white  men,  knights 
'  assault '  a  castle,  good  little  boys  and  girls  work  at  their  desks  in 
school,  children  picnic  outdoors  with  all  kinds  of  good  things  to 
eat,  or  play  on  beaches,  and  circuses  with  all  their  fascinations 
are  most  effectively  drawn — in  fact,  there  is  not  an  activity  or 
interest  of  childhood  which  has  not  found  its  enthusiastic 
interpreter." 

A  similar  exhibition  of  work  by  Vienna  school  children  has 
been  touring  England,  and  an  appreciation  appears  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian.  In  this  case  the  drawings  are  not 
entirely  the  spontaneous  productions  of  children,  done  without 
the  interference  of  a  teacher.  So  far  as  the  teacher  took  a  hand, 
tho,  it  was  to  discover  the  means  by  which  "the  pupils  could 
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express  themselves."     An  "Austrian  Art  Critic"  writes  of  him 
as  one  who  can  "release  the  forces  locked  up  in  a  child's  soul": 

"I  call  him  teacher,  but  in  his  connection  it  is  a  paradoxical 
title.  He  is  at  any  rate  utterly  unlike  the  teachers  of  the  old 
school,  who  unquestioningly  hand  on  to  their  pupils  their  stock- 
in-trade  of  knowledge.  He  wields  no  scepter  of  authority,  and 
makes  no  pretense  of  knowing  better  than  his  children;  on  the 
contrary,  he  shows  the  most  astonishing  humility,  and  acts  as 
tho  he  could  do  nothing  himself  and  would  like  to  learn  from 
his  pupils. 

"His  name  is  well  known  in  England  now,  tho  it  is  a  name 
that  looks  so  queer  and  foreign  that  the  people  who  visit  the 
exhibition  are  shy  of  mentioning  it  and  try  to  get  round  it  some 
other  way — Professor  Cizek  (pronounced  Chishek).  Professor 
Cizek  is  certainly  something  of  a  magician — at  any  rate,  like  a 
water-finder,  he  can  discover  springs  of  knowledge  in  a  child's 
heart;  and  every  one  is  astonished  at  the  mysteries  which  are 
revealed — mysteries  into  which,  we  used  to  think,  only  experi- 
ence could  initiate  the  soul. 

"The  child,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  freed  from  all  the 
cramping  formulas  of  education,  separating  inherited  from  ac- 
quired culture,  distinguishing  between  what  is  alien  and  what 
is  his  own,  becomes  master  of  the  spiritual  and  material  worlds. 
Driven  by  an  overpowering  desire  to  express,  and  unhindered 
by  reason  or  by  correction,  he  presents  his  world,  rich  or  poor, 
gay  or  drab,  tender  or  harsh,  delicate  or  strong,  just  as  he  feels 
it  to  be. 

"The  pencil,  the  brush,  and  the  chisel  have  worked  in  this 
manner  in  every  healthy  epoch,  guided  by  hands  which  were,  by 
an  overwhelming  force,  compelled  to  fashion  the  almighty 
'thing,'  because  of  its  line,  because  of  its  color,  because  of  its 
beauty.  Sometimes  it  is  rich  as  happiness  itself,  sometimes 
pale  like  terror-bringing  death,  and  then  again  as  simple  and 
foolish  as  the  laughter  of  dolls  or  as  drearily  monotonous  as  the 
working  day. 

"Perhaps  Ave  are  coming  back  again  to  'first  things,'  to  chaos, 
which,  creating  out  of  itself,  purifies  and  cleanses.  Many  signs 
point  to  this,  and  encourage  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  again  be- 
come as  little  children,  and  no  longer  be  like  Shakespeare's  old 
folks,  feigning  'as  they  were  dead,  Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy,  and 
pale  as  lead.'" 

One  of  Professor  Cizek's  early  pupils  has  also  turned  teacher, 
and  her  methods  are  here  described: 

"Under  the  guidance  of  Frau  Zweybruck  talents  which  have 
long  been  hidden  or  repressed  grow  and  develop  rapidly,  and  that 
without  tiresome  corrections  and  with  little  talk  and  exposition. 
She  gives  them  a  task  and  gives  them  their  materials,  and  then 
she  leaves  it  to  the  little  artists  themselves  to  find  their  way  as 
best  they  can  and  will.  If  the  'malice  of  matter'  ('Tucke  des 
Ob jekts ' )  drive  them  to  despair,  she  is  near  at  hand  to  encourage 
and  befriend,  and  to  spur  them  on  to  invent  and  to  discover,  so 
that  each  child,  like  Columbus,  finds  his  own  New  World.  In 
this  way  mannerisms  and  styles  borrowed  from  other  people  are 
avoided,  and  the  children's  work  is  kept  fresh  and  vigorous.  In 
order  to  foster  this  freshness  and  vigor  Frau  Zweybruck  has 
invented  a  clever  system  of  five-minute  dictations.  She  sets  the 
class  some  theme,  such  as  a  child  throwing  a  snowball  or  an  old 
man  walking  along  bent  down  under  the  weight  of  a  rucksack, 
and  the  children  have  to  draw  what  she  describes  while  she  is 
describing  it.  This  necessitates  swift  conception,  concentration, 
power  to  space,  and  mastery  of  the  language  of  form,  of  expression 
and  movement — the  foundation  elements  of  all  artistic  cun- 
ning. .  .  . 

"Everything  that  amazed  and  shocked  us  when  we  first  saw 
these  children's  works  seems  natural  and  possible  and  right. 
Amazed  and  shocked  I  say  advisedly,  because  it  was  hard  to 
have  our  pleasant  old-fashioned  conception  of  what  children  are, 
and  of  what  they  can  do,  suddenly  shattered,  and  because  it 
was  uncomfortable  to  find  them  possest  of  powers  which  we 
had  till  now  considered  the  monopoly  cf  the  grown-up. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  these  children  who  so 
early  give  evidence  of  artistic  talent  will  take  up  art  as  a  pro- 
fession. That  would  be  in  many  cases  an  accursed  fate,  and  is 
by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  people  who  have  started  these 
children's  classes.  Often,  alas!  a  rich  talent  has  to  return  to 
the  ordinary  world.  But  the  foundation  on  which  the  sober 
days  of  later  life  are  built  remains,  for  in  truth  an  unerring  taste 
and  sense  of  beauty  acquired  in  early  years  is  more  than  gold 
and  rubies,  and  a  great  help  in  the  barren  affairs  of  common 
life." 


"IF   WINTER   COMES"  WITHOUT  A   FROST 

THE  SPRINGTIME  of  success  was  "not  far  behind" 
the  publication  of  "if  Winter  Comes."  British 
readers  are  asking  why;  a  New  York  publisher  is  also 
asking  why  "Nene,"  a  novel  by  Ernest  Perochon,  hasn't 
succeeded — at  least  with  us.      Here  are  two  intensely  human 
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ONE  OF  THE  YOUNGEST  OP  THE  GROUP. 

Nine  is  the  age  of  this  Roxbury  artist  who  might  match  some  of  her 
pretentious  elders  in  "expressionism." 


stories;  and  their  careers  are  interesting  to  us  because  of  their 
international  character.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  novel  was  published 
first  in  America  and  leapt  into  immediate  success.  In  England 
it  "began  slowly,"  then  the  demand  for  it  gathered  momentum 
till  it  was  "unprecedented,"  and  "incredible  numbers"  are 
sold  every  week.  So  reports  the  bookseller  on  a  railway  news- 
stall,  and  the  London  Times  is  started  off  on  a  query  as  to  why. 
The  American  publisher  of  "Nene"  reports  that  this  French 
story  after  gaining  the  Goncourt  prize  reached  a  sale  of  400,000 
copies  in  France;  here  by  the  end  of  May  it  had  not  reached 
2,000.  It  was  generally  well  reviewed.  Was  it  the  title 
which  failed  to  arrest  attention?  The  puzzle  over  failure 
seems  to  be  as  unreadable  as  that  over  success — at  least 
phenomenal  success,  and  many  pens  have  tried  to  solve 
the  mystery  involved  in  the  English  book.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Collins,  a  well-known  journalist,  sets  a  high  value  on  the 
American  appraisal  of  English  fiction,  and  incidentally 
contributes  something  to  the  eternal  question  of  inter- 
national appreciation: 

"One  point,  perhaps,  is  that  the  book  appeared  on  the  other 
[American]  side  first.  The  publisher  sent  me  an  advance  copy 
of  the  American  edition,  and  I  ventured  to  foretell  a  great  success 
for  it,  but  nothing,  of  course,  like  what  it  has  achieved.  Nothing 
could  account  for  that  except  the  blind  fact  that  it  was  some- 
thing we  needed  without  knowing  it.  I  think,  however,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  himself  admits  that  he  owes  a  great  deal  to  his  first 
American  reviewers.  Meredith  used  to  say  the  same,  and  at 
the  end  of  an  account  he  once  gave  me  of  the  fortunes  of  '  Feverel,' 
he  said:  'I  have  always  admired  the  Americans  for  this — that 
they   are  adventurous,   wisely  experimental.     They  stand  for 
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their  fancy,  as  the  man  of  the  turf  says,  and  it  makes  for  bold 
opinion.' 

"Those  of  us  who  have  known  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  many  years, 
as  colleagues  in  journalism  and  in  frequent  contact,  recognize 
by  a  great  many  touches  the  drift  of  old  conversations,  especially 
about  outworn  conventions  and  sham  respectabilities." 

Mr.  Collins  points  out  a  feature  of  the  book  that  is  good  for 
our  young  tyros  to  ponder:  "The  fact  that  Mark  becomes  a 
hero  by  what  he  does  and  not  by  what  he  says  or  is  described  to 
be."  The  inquiry,  which  has  run  to  some  lengths,  was  started 
by  one  who  simply  signed  himself  a  "critic";  and  he  deals  in 
considerable  wonderment,  for,  as  he  says,  "the  novels  that 
achieve  huge  success  are,  in  the  ordinary  course,  either  luscious 
or  thrilling,  either  sentimental  or  sensational."     But — 

"Mr.  Hutchinson's  novel  is  neither;  and  one  notes  that  no 
two  people  seem  to  like  it,  or  dislike  it,  for  the  same  reasons.  .  .  - 

"I  am  not  now  reviewing  the  book,  still  less  awarding  marks 
or  assigning  it  a  place  in  an  exam,  of  modern  fiction,  but  merely 
suggesting  reasons  for  its  popularity.  And  first  I  should  put  its 
patent  honesty.     Mr.   Hutchinson  means  what  he   says,   and 


age  in  both  hands  and  declare  that  Mabel  is  much  more  than 
what  some  have  called  her — a  mere  bundle  of  meanness.  Like 
the  Mabel  of  'Ann  Veronica,'  she  is  at  least  a  good  sketch  of  a 
sadly  common  sort  of  real  woman — the  result  of  just  that 
old  rigidity  in  values  which  Sabre  wanted  to  break  up.  And  if 
Nona  and  Effie  are  sketches  too,  they  are  very  attractive  figures 
exactly  placed  in  the  design.  But  Sabre  is  the  point — Sabre, 
who  has  much  of  the  woman  in  him,  a  queer,  dear  fellow,  who  is 
also  a  symbol  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  average  intelligent 
woman,  as  well  as  of  the  average  intelligent  man,  of  to-day. 
So,  when  Sabre  is  ill-treated  by  his  rascally,  pious  partners, 
snubbed  and  deserted  by  his  detestable  wife,  mobbed  in  the 
streets,  and  tortured  by  the  law,  ten  thousand  readers  of  both 
sexes  suffer  with  him." 


INTERPRETING  EUROPE'S  NIGHTMARE 
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THE  CIRCUS  IN   EYES  OF  ELEVEN  YEARS. 
Eleanor  Noble  of  Cambridge  sends  a  gayly  colored  picture  to  the  children"s  art  exhibit. 


means  it  urgently;  he  feels  warmly  with  Mark  Sabre  and  against 
his  enemies,  and  he  puts  conviction  into  every  one  of  Sabre's 
thoughts  and  emotions.  This  is  not  a  quality,  I  am  told,  about 
which  'the  average  novel-reader'  usually  cares;  but,  perhaps,  the 
average  novel-reader  is  not  what  he  was,  and  certainly  Mr. 
Hutchinson  makes  his  conviction  all  the  more  persuasive  because 
of  his  scrupulous  care  to  say,  through  Sabre  himself,  all  that  can 
be  said  for  the  other  side.  So  he  makes  his  readers  feel  that  these 
are  real  things  which  do  matter,  personally,  to  each  of  them. 

"And  what  things  are  they  that  matter?  Nothing  less  than 
the  state  of  things  in  general  at  the  present  moment.  Beginning 
before  the  war,  taking  us  through  the  wartime  (not  shirking  the 
war  out-and-out,  as  many  novelists  now  do)  to  the  period  after 
the  war,  this  novel  sets  out  that  all  our  values,  religious,  political, 
social,  moral,  need  revising — need  testing  anew  by  reality.  And 
this  the  book  has  very  adroitly  contrived  to  do  without  shocking 
or  frightening  any  one  by  going  too  far.  It  does  not  flout 
religion,  patriotism,  convention  in  their  present  state;  it  upholds 
them  stoutly,  and  then  points  out  that,  good  as  they  are,  they 
need  overhauling  in  this  new  world.  It  catches  exactly  the 
awakening  spirit  in  the  average  person  at  the  present  moment, 
and  reveals  it  to  itself  with  warmth  and  justice. 

"But  'If  Winter  Comes'  is  not  a  tract;  it  is  a  novel  with  a 
good,  moving  story,  and  full  of  recognizable  human  beings.  As 
to  Sabre  himself,  his  indubitable  dearness,  his  oddness,  and  his 
floods  of  thought  and  talk  make  their  appeal  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  'strong,  silent  man'  had  become  a  bore  and  his  exact 
contrary  was  needed.  It  is  often  said  (tho  the  statement  is 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  popularity  of  Dickens  and  of  Steven- 
son) that  a  novel  is  made  or  marred  by  its  women;  and  the  women 
are  not  the  strong  point  in  'If  Winter  Comes.'     I  take  my  cour- 


NOTHER  "DARK  AGES"  may  be  preparing  to  descend 
upon  Europe.   So  Thomas  Hardy  has  lately  been  quoted 
as  saying,  but  he  does  not  develop  the  thought.    A  Ger- 
man writer,  however,  has  said  a  similar  thing  with  considerable 

detail.  He  looks  forward  to  a  "European 
downfall"  and  finds  the  character  of  this 
change  prefigured  in  Dostoevsky's  novel, 
''The  Brothers  Karamazov."  If  this 
turns  out  according  to  prediction,  European 
and  especially  German  youth,  he  declares, 
will  discard  the  leadership  both  of  Goethe 
and  Nietzsche  and  turn  to  the  Russian. 
These  speculations  of  Herman  Hesse  are 
presented  in  The  Dial  (June)  in  a  transla- 
tion made  by  Stephen  Hudson.  He  sets 
forth  the  ideal  of  Karamazov  as  "primeval, 
Asiatic,  and  occult,"  and  this  he  affirms  is 
"already  beginning  to  consume  the  Eu- 
ropean soul."  His  meaning  of  "downfall " 
is  only  such  in  the  sense  that  it  is  "a  turn- 
ing back  to  Asia,  to  the  source,"  and  will 
necessarily  lead,  "like  every  death  on  earth, 
to  a  new  birth."  This  Asiatic  ideal  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  in  "the  rejection  of 
every  strongly-held  ethic  and  moral  in  favor 
of  a  comprehensive  laissez-faire,"  and 
Dostoevsky  is  shown  to  have  exemplified 
the  principle  in  different  aspects  in  each 
of  the  brothers  Karamazov.  Readers  may  turn  to  the  novel 
for  its  realization  in  these  figures,  but  interest  especially  attaches 
to  the  way  it  will  work  out  in  Europe: 

"It  seems,  then,  that  the  'New  Ideal'  by  which  the  roots  of  the 
European  spirit  is  being  sapped,  is  an  entirely  amoral  concept,  a 
faculty  to  feel  the  Godlike,  the  significant,  the  fatalistic,  in  the 
wickedest  and  in  the  ugliest,  and  even  to  accord  them  veneration 
and  worship.  No  less  than  that.  The  ironical  exaggeration 
with  which  the  Magistrate  in  his  speech  seeks  to  hold  these 
Karamazovs  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  citizens,  is  not  in  reality  an 
exaggeration.  It  is  indeed  a  tame  indictment.  For  in  this 
speech  the  'Russian  man'  is  exhibited  from  the  conservative- 
bourgeois  point  of  view.  He  had  been  till  then  a  cock-shy. 
Dangerous,  emotional,  irresponsible,  yet  conscience-haunted; 
soft,  dreamy,  cruel,  yet  fundamentally  childish.  As  such  one 
still  likes  to  regard  the  'Russian  man'  to-day,  altho,  I 
believe,  he  has  for  a  long  time  been  on  the  road  to  becoming  the 
European  man.     And  this  is  the  Downfall  of  Europe. 

"Let  us  look  at  this  'Russian  man'  a  moment.  He  is  far 
older  than  Dostoevsky,  but  Dostoevsky  has  finally  shown  him 
to  the  world  in  all  his  fearful  significance.  The  '  Russian  man '  is 
Karamazov,  he  is  Fyodor  Pavlovitch,  he  is  Dmitri,  he  is  Ivan,  he  is 
Alyosha.  These  four,  different  as  they  may  appear,  belong  in- 
separably together.  Together  they  are  Karamazov,  together  they 
are  the  'Russian  man,'  together  they  are  the  approaching,  the 
proximate  man  of  the  European  crisis. 

"Next  notice  something  very  remarkable.  Ivan  in  the  course 
of  the  story  turns  from  a  civilized  man  into  a  Karamazov,  from  a 
European  into  a  Russian,  out  of  a  definitely-formed  historical 
type  into  the  unformed  raw  material  of  Destiny. 
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"There  is  a  fairy-like  dream-reality  about  the  way  in  which 
Ivan  slides  out  of  his  original  psychology — out  of  his  under- 
standing, coolness,  knowledge.  There  is  mystical  truth  in  this 
sliding  of  the  apparently  solid  brother  into  the  hysterical,  into 
the  Russian,  into  the  Karamazov-like.  It  is  just  he,  the  doubter, 
who  at  the  end  holds  speech  with  the  devil!  We  will  come  to 
that  later  on. 

"So  the  'Russian  man'  is  drawn,  neither  as  the  hysterical,  the 
drunkard,  the  felon,  the  poet,  the  saint,  but  as  one  with  them 
all,  as  possessing  all  these  characteristics  simultaneously.  The 
'Russian  man,'  Karamazov,  is  assassin  and  judge,  ruffian  and 
tenderest  soul,  the  completest  egotist  and  the  most  self-sacrificing 
hero.  We  shall  not  get  a  grasp  of  him  from  a  European,  from  a 
hard  and  fast  moral,  ethical,  dogmatic  standpoint.  In  this  man 
the  outward  and  the  inward,  Good  and  Evil,  God  and  Satan  are 
united." 

The  "Russian  Man"  has  long  existed  far  outside  Russia,  we 
are  told.  He  rules  half  Europe;  and 
"part  of  the  dreaded  explosion  has  indeed 
in  these  last  years  been  audibly  evident." 
The  Kaiser  had  a  foreboding  of  the  coming 
danger  in  his  "vague  fear  of  the  Eastern 
hordes,  which,  through  Japanese  ambitions, 
might  be  enrolled  against  Europe."  He 
also  sensed  it  when  he  said,  "That  nation 
will  win  the  war  which  has  the  strongest 
nerves,"  saying  something  that  he  thought 
nattering  to  the  Germans.  But  his  one- 
time subject  interprets  it  differently: 


"Very  likely  he  himself  had  excellent 
nerves;  his  hunting  and  troop-display  com- 
rades also.  He  knew,  too,  the  old  weary 
story  of  effete  and  degenerate  France  and 
of  virtuous,  prolific  Germany,  and  believed 
it.  But  for  those  with  knowledge,  still 
more  for  those  with  the  intuition  to  sense 
to-morrow  and  the  day  after,  that  pro- 
nouncement was  terrible.  For  they  knew 
that  the  Germans  had  in  no  way  better . 
nerves  than  the  French,  English,  and  Amer- 
icans, at  best  better  than  the  Russians. 
For  to  have  bad  nerves  is  the  colloquial 
term  for  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,    for 

moral  insanity  and  for  all  those  evils  which  one  may  regard 
in  different  ways,  but  which  collectively  signify  the  Karamazov. 
With  the  exception  of  Austria,  Germany  stood  infinitely  more 
willingly  and  weakly  open  to  the  Karamazovs,  to  Dostoevsky,  to 
Asia,  than  any  other  European  people. 

' '  Thus  the  Kaiser,  too,  has  twice  uttered  a  forewarning,  has 
indeed  foretold  the  Downfall  of  Europe." 

Those  who  cling  definitely  to  the  past,  "who  venerate  time- 
honored  cultural  forms,"  must  seek  to  delay  this  Downfall, 
and  will  mourn  it  when  the  old  order  passes.  But  while  the 
"Downfall"  is  the  End  for  some,  it  is  the  Beginning  for  others. 
Of  them  we  read : 

"These  new  people  differ  fundamentally  from  the  earlier  ones, 
the  orderly,  law-abiding,  decent  folk,  in  one  vital  respect,  namely, 
that  they  live  inwardly  just  as  much  as  outwardly,  that  they  are 
constantly  concerned  with  their  own.  souls.  The  Karamazovs  are 
prepared  to  commit  any  crime,  but  they  commit  them  only 
exceptionally  because,  as  a  rule,  it  suffices  for  them  to  have 
thought  of  crime  or  to  have  dreamt  of  it,  to  have  made  their 
soul  a  confidant  of  its  possibility.  Here  lies  their  secret.  Let  us 
seek  a  formula  for  it. 

"Every  formation  of  humanity,  every  culture,  every  civiliza- 
tion, every  order,  is  based  upon  an  endowment  of  something 
over  and  above  that  which  is  allowed  and  that  which  is  forbidden. 
Man,  halfway  between  animal  and  a  higher  consciousness,  has 
always  a  great  deal  within  him  to  repress,  to  hide,  to  deny,  in 
order  to  be  a  decent  human  being  and  to  be  socially  possible. 
Man  is  full  of  animal,  full  of  primeval  being,  full  of  the  tre- 
mendous, scarcely  tamed  instincts  of  a  beastly,  cruel  selfishness. 
All  these  dangerous  instincts  are  there,  always.  But  culture, 
superconsciousness,  civilization,  have  covered  them  over. 
Man  does  not  show  them,  he  has  learnt  from  childhood  to  hide 
these  instincts  and  to  deny  them.     But  every  one  of  these  in- 


A  HINT  FROM  THE  JAPANESE. 

Lloyd  Kilcup   (age  fourteen)  of  Provi- 
dence, represents  vultures  in  flight  with 
an  uncanny  feeling  for  composition. 


stincts  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  the  surface.  Each  instinct 
goes  on  living,  not  one  is  killed,  not  one  is  permanently  and  for- 
ever changed  and  ennobled.  And  each  of  these  instincts  is  in 
itself  good,  is  not  worse  than  another.  But  for  every  period 
and  culture  there  is  a  particular  instinct  which  it  regards  with 
special  aversion  or  horror.  Now  when  these  instincts  are  again 
aroused,  in  the  form  of  unextinguished  and  merely  superficially, 
tho  carefully,  restrained  nature-forces,  when  these  beasts 
again  begin  roaring  like  slaves  whose  spirit,  long  crusht  by 
flogging  and  repression,  is  rekindled  by  insurgence,  then  the 
Karamazovs  are  upon  us.  When  a  culture,  one  of  these  attempts 
to  domesticate  man,  gets  tired  and  begins  to  decay,  then  men 
become  in  greater  measure  remarkable.  They  become  hysterical, 
develop  strange  lusts,  become  like  young  people  in  puberty  or 
like  women  in  childbirth.  Longings  for  which  man  has  no 
name,  arise  in  the  soul;  longings  which  the  old  culture  and 
morality  must  hold  for  wrong.  But  they  announce  themselves 
with  so  innocent  a  voice,  that  Good  and  Evil  become  inter- 
changeable and  every  law  reels. 

"Such  people  are  the  Brothers  Karamazov. 
Every  law  easily  appears  to  them  as  a 
convention,  every  morality  as  philistine; 
they  lightly  adopt  every  license,  every 
caprice.  With  ever  so  great  a  gladness 
they  listen  to  the  many  voices  in  their 
own  hearts. 

"But  these  souls  need  not  inevitably  reap 
crime  and  turbulence  from  Chaos.  As  a 
new  direction  is  given  to  the  interrupted 
primeval  current,  so  the  seed  is  sown  of  a 
new  order,  of  a  new  morality." 

And  do  these  developments  in  the  souls 
of  imagined  characters  of  fiction  really 
signify  the  Downfall  of  Europe,  asks  this 
German,  who  provides  himself  with  the 
answer : 

"Certainly.  They  signify  it  as  surely  as 
the  mind's  eye  perceives  life  and  eternity 
in  the  grass-blade  of  spring,  and  death, 
and  its  inevitability  in  every  falling  leaf 
of  autumn.  It  is  possible  that  the  whole 
Downfall  of  Europe  will  play  itself  out 
'only'  inwardly,  'only'  in  the  souls  of  a 
generation,  'only'  in  changing  the  mean- 
ing of  wornout  symbols,  in  the  disvaluation 
of  spiritual  values.  Thus,  the  ancient  world,  that  first  brilliant 
coining  of  European  culture,  did  not  go  down  under  Nero.  Its 
destruction  was  not  due  to  Spartacus  nor  to  the  Germanic  tribes. 
But  'only'  to  a  thought  out  of  Asia,  that  simple,  subtle  thought 
that  had  been  there  very  long,  but  which  took  the  form  the 
teacher  Christ  gave  to  it." 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  FARMER— Farming  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  pioneering,  but  of  scientific  training.  Dean  Coffee  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Agricultural  College  imprest  this 
new  truth  recently  upon  the  members  of  the  Hennepin  County 
rural  school  boards,  and  backed  it  up  by  statistics  gathered 
from  a  thousand  Iowa  farmers.  The  Minneapolis  Journal 
presents  his  statistics: 

"Where  a  few  years  ago  agriculture  was  largely  an  affair  of 
pioneering,  of  clearing  the  land  and  taming  the  wilderness,  it  is 
now  a  matter  of  crop  rotation,  soil  conservation  and  extended 
marketing. 

"Men  of  high-school  education  on  these  farms  earned  about 
five  hundred  dollars  yearly;  those  with  some  college  training 
made  about  six  hundred  dollars  annually;  but  those  with  a  com- 
plete college  training  had  an  average  yearly  income  of  more  than 
three  thousand  dollars. 

"Only  thirty-one  persons  out  of  five  millions  with  no  schooling 
attain  distinction  in  their  "work;  with  elementary  schooling  eight 
hundred  and  eight  out'of  three  million  achieve  some  distinction; 
with  a  high-school  education  twelve  hundred  out  of  two  million 
rise  above  the  average  in  accomplishment ;  with  a  college  educa- 
tion more  than  five  thousand  out  of  a  million  render  notable  service. 

"But  in  another  way  the  figures  mean  thai  (lie  college  gradu- 
ate has  ten  times  the  chance  of  making  good  that  the  high-school 
gradual*'  has,  and  twenty-two  times  better  chances  than  has  he 
who  takes  only  tho  elementary  courses." 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


1 
I 


CHINESE  STUDENTS  TO  FIGHT  CHRISTIANITY 


A  SCATHING  INDICTMENT  against  Christianity  as 
a  militaristic  and  capitalistic  creed  exploited  for  human 
enslavement  is  being  widely  acclaimed  in  China  and 
marked  with  great  perturbation  by  missionaries  and  native 
Christian  leaders.  This  outcry  is  no  war-whoop  of  half-baked 
heathen  against  Christianity  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  foreign 
devil's  doctrine,  we  are  informed,  but  is  a  declaration  of  war 
"clothed  with  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  scholarship  of  the  ultra- 
modern and  radical-international  type."  Smacking  of  Bolshe- 
vism in  its  character,  it  is  strongly  suspected  by  some  to  have  been 
fomented  by  Lenin,  Trotzky  and  Company  as  a  flank  move- 
ment in  their  war  on  capitalism.     Others  believe  it  to  be  the 


of  the  capitalistic  and  imperialistic  countries  of  the  world,  Chris- 
tianity is  utilizing  the  opportunity  to  extend  its  influence.  It 
is  the  intelligence  officer  of  the  capitalists  and  the  hireling  of  the 
imperialistic  countries.  ...  If  no  effort  is  made  to  exterminate 
this  evil,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  its  dangers  in  the  future. 
We  who  have  had  a  deep  hatred  of  Christianity  for  a  long  time 
are  unanimous  in  our  opposition  and  have  just  organized  a  non- 
Christian  student  federation  to  cooperate  with  you  in  the  exter- 
mination of  this  evil  fiend  until  China  gets  rid  of  it." 

These  sentiments  are  not  monopolized  by  the  young  men, 
writes  Adachi  Kinnosuke  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  young 
women  of  the  Non-Christian  Student  Federation  of  the  Peking 
Teachers'  College  for  Women  have  also  issued  a  "declaration," 
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CHRISTIANITY  IS  NOT  "DETESTABLE"   TO  ALL  CHINESE   STUDENTS,  JUDGING  BY   THEIR 


crystallization  of  sentiments  that  have  long  been  standing  in 
China's  political  test-tube.  Whatever  its  origin,  the  movement 
— generally  anti-religious,  but  specifically  anti-Christian — is 
said  to  be  receiving  the  support  of  the  young  intellectuals  who 
are  passing  through  the  Voltaire  age,  and,  like  the  French  philos- 
opher, holding  up  the  mirror  to  Christianity  to  show  the  Western 
faith  its  own  shortcomings.  Some  of  these  critics  declare  Chris- 
tianity to  be  a  decadent  religion  which  has  forgotten  the  precepts 
of  its  founder,  and  is  helpless  before  the  evils  which  are  charac- 
terizing modern  times.  The  first  pronouncement  against 
Christianity  was  issued  by  the  Non-Christian  Student  Federa- 
tion of  Peking  University,  and  bore  upon  it  the  name  of  the 
Chancellor,  Tsai  Yuan-Pei,  who  has  been  the  head  of  the  uni- 
versity since  1917.  It  was  sent  to  all  the  important  student 
bodies  in  China.  Declaring  that  the  teachings  of  religion  are 
"absolutely  valueless,  while  its  evils  are  incalculable,"  and  that 
its  influence  is  growing  because  it  has  an  organization,  the 
statement  goes  on: 

"Of  all  religions  Christianity  is,  we  feel,  the  most  detestable. 
One  sin  which  Christianity  is  guilty  of  and  which  particularly 
makes  our  hair  rise  on  an  end  is  its  collusion  with  militarism  and 
capitalism.  The  influence  of  Christianity  is  growing  stronger 
dajr  by  day,  and  when  this  force  becomes  more  triumphant  the 
methods  of  capitalism  will  be  more  drastic.  Christianity  is  the 
public  enemy  of  mankind  just  as  imperialism  and  capitalism 
are,  since  they  have  one  thing  in  common — to  exploit  weak 
countries. 

"Realizing  that  China  has  long  been  an  object  of  exploitation 


starting  with:  "Religion  destroys  true  reason,  obstructs  progress 
and  disgraces  human  history.  It  has  worked  indefatigably 
against  the  growth  of  women's  rights.  In  this  respect  Christian- 
ity is  most  detestable."  The  writer  tells  us  that  the  Hiang 
Middle  School  (Hunan  Province)  non-Christian  federationists 
harp  on  a  similar  string:  "The  Christian  religion  impedes  our 
progress,  stultifies  our  intelligence,  fetters  our  nature,  disgraces 
our  personality,  pollutes  our  brains  and  suppresses  our  con- 
science," etc. 

The  present  agitation  is  entirely  different  from  the  old-time 
anti-foreign  mania  of  China,  chronic  down  to  the  bloody  days 
of  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  1900,  writes  Mr.  Adachi.  Some  of  the 
"New  Men"  out  of  the  Peking  University  prominent  in  the 
present  anti-Christian  movement  were  prominent  in  the  recent 
movement  against  the  time-honored  doctrines  of  their  own 
Kofutze  (Confucius).  "The  whole  thing  is  sensational  in  the 
extreme.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  so  sensational  as  it  sounds 
in  the  ears  of  Christian  America.  It  is  nothing  but  a  form  of 
being  born  again  for  that  ancient  race.  The  intellectual  and 
spiritual  rebirth  of  a  race  takes  on  a  queer  form  anywhere.  It 
naturally  takes  on  a  more  colorful  expression  in  a  country  as  old 
and  as  huge  and  mixed  and  hopeless  as  China." 

•  However,  some  of  the  Chinese  papers  are  decrying  the  anti- 
Christian  campaign,  and  the  Chung  Hua  Sin  Pao  (Peking)  de- 
clares it  to  be  "a  gross  mistake  to  attack  the  Christian  religion." 
Not  looking  to  Confucianism,  it  wonders  "what  religion  would 
the  anti-Christians  offer  to  their  countrymen  for  the  uplift  of  the 
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morale  of  society."  Reminding  Chinamen  that  freedom  of  re- 
ligion is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  National  Constitution,  the 
Shun  Pao,  also  of  Peking,  advises  scientists  and  scholars  to  let 
Christianity  alone  and  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  the  people 
by  "promulgating  education  and  science."  If  their  faith  is 
right,  it  remarks,  "they  will  make  converts  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  suppressing  all  other  sects  and  religions  before  making 
any  effort  to  uplift  the  morale  of  the  public.  Narrow-minded- 
ness toward  any  particular  sect  will  not  help  to  improve  the  sit- 
uation." A  strong  body  of  Chinese  thought  has  candidly  con- 
sidered the  Christian  claims  and  rejected  them,  says  a  writer  in 
the  Peking  Daily  News  who  believes  that  "in  so  far  as  the  present 
movement  represents  honest  criticism,  and  to  some  extent  it 
really  does  so,  the  missionary  doubtless  welcomes  it;  any- 
thing is  better  to  his  mind  than  the  old  indifference,  whether 
born  in  ignorance  or  bred  of  a  haughty  and  unwarranted 
superiority."  And  the  missionaries  note,  too,  the  large 
native  attendance  at  the  recent  World's  Christian  Student 
Conference  held  last  May  in  Peking,  the  hotbed  of  the  anti- 
religious  propoganda. 


tianity  of  the  Christian  sect  until  you  are  like  Christ,  and  then 
you  do  not  preach  'Christianity,'  but  the  love  of  God,  as  Christ 
did. 

"You  have  repeatedly  said  that  your  standard  of  living  is  not 
likely  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  'natives' — but  one  thing 
I  ask  you :  will  you  be  able  to  make  yourself  one  Avith  those  whom 
you  call  'natives'?  Not  merely  in  habits,  but  in  love?  For  it 
is  utterly  degrading  to  accept  any  benefit  but  that  which  is  of- 
fered in  the  spirit  of  love.  God  is  love,  and  all  that  we  receive 
at  His  hands  blesses  us.  But  when  a  man  tries  to  usurp  God's 
place,  and  assume  the  role  of  a  giver  of  gifts,  and  does  not  come 
as  a  mere  purveyor  of  God's  love,  then  it  is  all  vanity." 


TEACHING  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE 

SETTING  UP  STRAW  MEN  for  the  mere  sake  of  knocking 
them  down  seems  to  be  the  method  of  certain  college 
professors  in  dealing  with  Christianity,  says  The  Church- 
man (Episcopal)  in  complaining  that  these  professors  are  under- 
mining the  faith  of  young  people  without  having  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  actual  teaching  of  the  Church  at  which  they 
have  been  aiming  ridicule  and  innuendo.     The  clergy  themselves 


LARGE   ATTENDANCE  AT  THE   WORLD'S  CHRISTIAN  STUDENT  CONFERENCE  AT  PEKING. 


TAGORE'S  ADVICE  TO  MISSIONARIES 

IIVE  CHRIST,  as  well  as  preach  him,  Sir  Rabindranath 
Tagore  advises  missionaries  who  have  India  as  their 
-i  objective.  In  a  letter  to  an  English  missionary  India's 
famous  poet  and  philosopher  appeals  against  any  assumption  of 
superiority  on  the  missionary's  part  and  urges  that  he  make  him- 
self one  with  the  natives  in  habits  and  love.  The  letter  will  be 
of  interest  to  missionaries  everywhere.  As  quoted  in  Zion's 
Herald  (Methodist),  it  runs: 

"Dear  Mr. — 


-:  I  have  read  your  letter  with  pleasure.  I  have 
only  this  to  say :  Do  not  be  always  trying  to  preach  your  doctrine, 
but  give  yourself  in  love.  Your  Western  mind  is  too  much  ob- 
sessed with  the  idea  of  conquest.  Your  inveterate  habit  of 
proselytism  is  another  form  of  it.  Christ  never  preached  Him- 
self, or  any  dogma  or  doctrine.     He  preached  the  love  of  God. 

"The  object  of  a  Christian  should  be  to  be  like  Christ — never 
to  be  like  a  coolie  recruiter,  trying  to  bring  coolies  to  his  master's 
'.i  garden.  Preaching  your  doctrine  is  no  sacrifice  at  all — it  is 
indulging  in  a  luxury  far  more  dangerous  than  all  luxuries  of 
material  living.  It  breeds  an  illusion  in  your  mind  that  you  are 
doing  your  duty — that  you  are  wiser  and  better  than  your  fellow 
beings.  But  the  real  preaching  is  in  being  perfect,  which  is 
through  meekness  and  love  and  self-dedication. 

"If  you  have  in  you  pride  of  race,  pride  of  sect,  and  pride  of 
personal  superiority  strong,  there  is  no  use  trying  to  do  good  to 
others.  They  will  reject  your  gift;  or  even  if  they  do  accept  it, 
they  will  not  be  morally  benefited  by  it;  instances  of  which  can 
be  seen  in  India  every  day.  On  the  spiritual  plane,  you  can 
not  do  good  until  you  are  good.     You  can  not  preach  the  Chris- 


are  held  to  be  partly  responsible  for  this  damage  to  fledgling 
faith,  and,  asks  The  Churchman:  "How  many  rectors  have  told 
their  parishioners  frankly  from  the  pulpit  what  kind  of  book  the 
Bible  is,  how  it  was  fashioned,  what  has  been  the  history  of  the 
progressive  revelation  of  God?"  If  pastors  had  been  frank  and 
outspoken  in  this  respect, 

"Would  there  be  as  much  perplexity,  as  many  false  deductions 
in  the  minds  of  people  who  are  still  trying  to  build  their  faith, 
erect  ethical  theories  and  rules  of  conduct  upon  isolated  texts 
in  the  New  Testament,  when  textual  criticism  may  have  proved 
that  some  of  those  passages  are  spurious  or  do  not  mean  what 
they  seem  to  say?  We  are  familiar  with  the  one  striking  objec- 
tion to  frankness  in  these  matters  in  the  pulpit.  The  fear  of 
disturbing  the  faith  of  parishioners  has  sapped  the  courage  of 
a  good  many  rectors.  They  are  afraid  that  the  truth  will  be  mis- 
understood. We  must  all  respect  that  precious  anxiety  which 
every  rector  feels  for  the  faith  of  those  committed  to  his  care. 
But  sincerity  need  not  be  tactless.  It  can  avoid  being  clever  and 
disdainful.  But  pastors,  we  are  confident,  have  leaned  over 
backwards  in  their  foar  of  hurting  somebody's  faith.  The  result 
of  their  anxiety  has  been  that  they  have  lost  tho  intellectual  re- 
spect of  the  young.  Laymen  are  going  outside  the  churches  to 
learn  what  the  clergy  have  tried  to  conceal,  and  theso  laymen 
think  that  the  clergy  are  ignorant.  They  think  of  us  as  sheltered 
and  innocent  and  are  afraid  to  shock  us  even  by  asking  us  ques- 
tions. They  flatter  themselves  that  what  they  think  about  the 
Bible  is  heretical,  when  those  same  opinions  were  taught  a  gen- 
eration ago  to  their  rector  in  his  thoological  seminary." 

So  there  should  be  a  better  informed  Christian  public  opinion, 
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and  such  public  opinion  "can  be  determined  not  by  what  is 
whispered  in  small  Bible  classes  or  on  Monday  afternoons  in 
clerical  clubs,  but  what  is  openly  said  in  the  pulpit."  And 
The  Churchman  argues: 

"It  has  proved  far  less  dangerous  for  the  clergy  to  teach  the 
truth  they  know  than  to  conceal  it  for  fear  of  hurting  somebody's 
faith.  The  faith  of  the  Church  is,  after  all,  not  so  shaky  and 
feeble  a  thing  that  it  must  avoid  the  light.  Nor  was  the  truth 
ever  delivered  into  our  hands  as  a  deposit  that  must  be  fearfully 
hid  away.  It  is  ampl}-  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  provided  we 
yield  to  it  the  loj-alty  of  sincerity.  When  anxious  rectors  say 
that  the  truth  might  undermine  the  faith  of  their  people,  they 
are  taking  themselves  too  seriously  and  the  truth  not  seriously 
enough.  Never,  in  all  the  long  centuries  of  its  use,  has  the  Bible 
stood  upon  firmer  ground  than  it  does  to-day.  Never  has  its 
great  central  message  of  salvation  for  a  race  misled  by  false  gods 
and  blinded  by  sin  rung  clearer  and  sweeter  than  it  does  to-day. 
God  is  not  afraid,  we  are  quite  sure,  lest  we  be  sincere.  What  He 
fears  is  our  indirection,  and,  perhaps,  He  fears  most  of  all  the  zeal 
of  ignorant  men,  unfitted  to  teach,  who  are  shouting  from  the 
housetops  a  message  undisturbed  by  facts." 


THE  VATICAN'S  VICTORY  IN  RUSSIA 

THE  VATICAN  has  negotiated  with  the  Bolsheviki  more 
successfully  than  have  the  secular  statesmen,  for  it  is 
announced  that  Rome  and  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
concluded  an  agreement  which  grants  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Russia  religious  liberty  and  the  right  to  say  mass  in 
public.  This  action,  we  are  told,  may  be  taken  as  the  first  step 
toward  healing  the  1,200-year-old  breach  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  and  the  conversion  of  the  Russians  to  the  Roman 
faith.  A  large  number  of  highly  trained  Polish  priests  are  said 
to  be  available  for  the  purpose,  and  the  field  has  already  been 
partly  prepared  by  the  present  Pope,  who,  as  Cardinal  Ratti, 
won  recognition  for  his  establishment  of  a  regular  ecclesiastical 
regime  in  the  great  territories  disorganized  by  war.  Now  the 
chaos  into  which  Bolshevism  has  plunged  the  Russian  Church 
presents  an  opportunity  for  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  said  to  have  been  waiting.  It  has  sought  almost  continuously 
the  recovery  of  the  East  by  all  forms  of  pacification,  and  occa- 
sionally by  theological  argument,  says  the  Boston  Herald.  Both 
Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII  tried  to  reopen  official  relations  with  the 
Greeks,  but,  we  are  told,  the  encyclical  of  1848  received  no 
friendly  reply,  the  Greek  Patriarch  refused  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  assist  at  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  and  the  answer  to 
Pope  Leo's  letter  of  1894,  asking  recognition  as  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  was  "both  decisive  and  rude."  Now,  however,  Pope 
Pius  "looks  to  the  people  rather  than  the  titular  heads  of  the 
Eastern  Church."  And  he  has  made  careful  study  of  the  Russian 
rite,  in  Poland  and  elsewhere,  with  a  view  to  finding  just  how  the 
work  of  converting  the  Russians  can  best  be  effected,  says  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  which  continues: 

"The  Catholic  Church  is  to-day  preaching  a  sane  liberalism. 
In  Italy,  for  example,  it  has  assumed  the  leadership  of  an  impor- 
tant liberal  party,  whose  influence  has  been  felt  in  the  industrial 
disputes  of  that  country.  It  has  thus  brought  its  ideas  near  to 
something  that  might  be  acceptable  in  revolutionary  Russia. 

' '  Apart  from  the  goal  at  which  the  Vatican  seems  to  be  aiming 
in  Russia,  the  effect  of  the  rapprochement  that  is  being  attempted 
would  be  strongly  felt  throughout  Europe.  In  France,  for  exam- 
ample,  the  clerical  group  has  thus  far  been  rated  extremely  reac- 
tionary, especially  as  to  dealings  with  Russia.  Catholic  opinion 
there  would  thus  be  faced  by  a  quandary.  The  action  of  the  Vati- 
can might  conceivably  bring  about  an  important  change  in  the 
direction  of  sanity. 

"Be  these  things  as  they  may,  the  conversion  of  Russia  to 
Roman  Catholicism  would  be  one  of  the  major  internatioral 
developments  of  our  time.  Its  repercussion  would  be  world-wide 
and  would  reverberate  for  long  years  to  come.  Indeed,  it  might 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  vast  increase  in  the  influence  of 
the  Papacy  bids  fair  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  major  results  of 
the  World  War." 


RIDICULING  MARRIAGE  TO  DEATH 

PROPER  TRAINING  FOR  THE  MARRIAGE  ALTAR 
would  tend  largely  to  prevent  the  divorce  evil,  we  are 
told,  since  "the real  reason  why  there  are  so  many  unhappy 
marriages  and  violations  of  the  marriage  covenant  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  because  young  people  have  rushed  unguardedly  into 
matrimony,  without  any  real  understanding  of  the  sanctity  and 
significance  of  it  all."  As  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  (Christian) 
puts  the  case  further,  young  people  "have  never  been  taught  a 
sublime  appreciation  of  marriage,  nor  warned  of  the  terrible 
consequences  which  are  almost  sure  to  follow  a  carelessly  and 
hastily  conceived  union."  Instead,  they  have  heard  marriage 
treated  as  a  joke,  as  a  subject  for  teasing,  and  are  thus  educated 
to  think  lightly  and  superficially,  and  even  skeptically,  of  the 
whole  question  of  marriage.  Jokes  in  the  funny  papers,  ridicule 
and  fun-poking  at  marriage  and  divorce  in  vaudeville,  teasing 
from  childhood  up,  in  both  school  and  home,  all  tend  to  break 
down  a  sense  of  the  "moral  and  sacred  equations"  involved,- 

"And  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  added  another 
most  tremendous  source  of  harm.  Our  modern  fiction  seems 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  hasty  marriages.  In  both  book  and 
periodical  literature,  even  in  many  of  our  finest  and  most  highly 
respected  magazines,  the  characters  are  all  too  frequently  hur- 
ried to  the  marriage  altar.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  merest 
chance  acquaintances  in  these  stories  to  be  married  after  a  few 
weeks  of  silly  adventure — adventure  in  which  many  times  a 
young  lady  by  choice  or  accident  spends  two  or  three  days  and 
nights  away  out  in  some  wild  alone  with  some  young  fellow  whom 
she  has  known  only  for  a  week  or  two!  And  all  this  sort  of 
dangerous  stuff  is  now  being  intensified  and  glorified  in  a  new  way 
by  the  movie  picture.  There  is  scarce  a  screen  in  this  land  that 
is  not,  every  few  days,  showing  some  picture  in  which  young 
people  of  only  a  few  days'  or  weeks'  acquaintance  consummate 
a  marriage.  And  of  course  in  both  the  written  form  and  on  the 
screen  a  halo  of  romanticism  is  thrown  around  these  hasty  mar- 
riages, and  the  youthful  observer  is  led  to  believe  that  they 
'live  happy  ever  after!'" 

What  is  needed  to  offset  all  this  miseducation,  thinks  the 
Herald,  is  "just  plain,  ordinary,  common-sense  teaching  of  boys 
and  girls  of  school  and  high-school  age  of  the  beauty  and  sanctity 
of  marriage,  of  the  holy  responsibilities  of  home-making,  and  of 
the  ineffable  privilege  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood."  Parents 
must  cultivate  that  close  comradeship  with  their  children  which 
will  lead  to  the  most  intimate  and  heart-revealing  confidences 
about  their  "fellows"  and  "girls,"  and  the  subject  of  marriage. 
The  process  must  continue  in  the  secular  school  and  the  Sabbath 
school,  wherein  the  teachings  on  this  theme  have  been  "piti- 
fully meager  and  shamefully  inadequate."     Moreover, 

"The  Church  has  been  equally  negligent  of  this  phase  of  the 
marriage  theme.  It  has  sternly  denounced  divorcing  and  our 
lax  divorce  laws  and  court  practises;  and  some  denominations 
have  even  prohibited  the  remarriage  of  divorced  parties.  And 
yet  neither  these  denominations  nor  the  Church  as  a  whole 
have  ever  attacked  the  problem  from  the  marriage  altar  end  of 
it — the  only  practical,  the  only  sensible,  and  the  only  workable 
place  to  attack  it.  Until  the  Church  in  its  own  institutions  begins 
a  systematic  and  thorough  training  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
youth  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  marriage,  and  until  our  common 
schools  and  our  Christian  homes  unite  their  forces  with  those  of 
the  Church  to  put  the  whole  question  of  courtship  and  marriage 
upon  an  infinitely  higher  basis  than  it  is  in  the  common  mind 
and  the  common  conversation,  literature,  and  parlance  of  the 
people,  it  will  be  useless  to  hope  for  any  radical  improvement  in 
our  divorce  record.  It  certainly  is  silly,  and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  if  it  is  not  really  inhuman,  to  permit  any  and  every 
kind  of  silly  young  folks  to  marry  without  putting  forth  any 
sane  and  practical  effort  to  make  them  understand  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  that  step,  and  then  through  radical  and 
prohibitive  divorce  laws  refuse  them  the  privilege  for  a  new 
chance  when  they  have  come  to  their  senses  in  later  life. 

"Not  until  the  Church  makes  a  real  constructive  attempt  to 
exalt  and  regulate  marriage  can  it  ever  hope  to  abate  the  divorce 
evil." 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


THE  Americanization  School  at  Wash- 
ington asked  its  pupils  to  write  com- 
positions on  the  lives  of  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington, and  a  recent  comer  from  Poland, 
"stumbling  over  our  still  alien  speech," 
handed  in  these  two.  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(June)  in  printing  them  comments  that 
"to  understanding  hearts  America  need  not 
fear  to  trust  her  heritage": 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

By  Sam  Cohen 

I  see  him,  he  is  before  my  eyes, 
The  rider  who  is  hurrying  to  free  his  beloved. 
Over  fields  and  rivers  he  is  flying  on  his  horse. 
A  sword  in  his  hand  but  his  face  is  soft. 

Not  great  is  the  number  of  his  knights, 

But  great  is  their  spirit  that  binds  them  together 
tight. 

He  is  flying  forward,  forward,  he  is  the  com- 
mander, the  eagle, 

And  they,  the  knights  after  him,  hearing  his  com- 
mand, hearing  his  call. 

Conquering  the  enemy  left  and  right. 

Blood  is  running  from  them  but  their  faces  are 

bright, 
And  he  the  commander,  the  eagle, 
Doesn't  care  that  a  son  of  his  father's  family  falls. 

Falls  dead,  not  to  live  here  again. 

It  doesn't  matter  to  him,  only  one  thing  is  in  his 

brain. 
To  tear  the  chain  and  the  beloved  set  free. 
And  with  the  leader's  mind  who  send  him  to  agree. 

He  is  flying  forward,  forward, 
The  commander,  the  eagle. 

And  they,  the  knights  after  him,  hearing  his  com- 
mand, hearing  his  call. 
Are  pushing  the  enemy  and  breaking  the  wall. 

One  minute  and  the  Beloved  is  free. 

O!    How  great  is  their  happiness,  I  see! 

What  kind  beauty,  how  she  shines?     Close  your 

eyes, 
Dark  has  come  for  her  the  sun  in  the  skies. 

Smiling  is  the  commander,  the  eagle. 

They,  the  knights,  hearing  her  command,  her  call. 

Take  their  commander  on  their  hands 

With  her  the  beauty  freedom  to  wed. 

Look  around,  they  are  here! 
You  are  breathing  the  air. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  Sam   Cohen 

Who  is  the  man 

Who  learned  the  wisdom  from  mother  nature, 

Learned  to  write  without  a  pen 

And  whose  words  were  more  than  sure? 

Whose  words  were  for  the  people's  mind 

Clear  like  the  skies  on  summer  days 

And  being  so  deep  and  bright 

Like  the  flying  birds  that  haven't  any  way. 

Who  is  as  strong  as  the  lion 
And  kind  as  the  angels 
Whose  life  it  was  that  goes  on 
In  one  of  the  fairest  tales. 

Whose  name  you  can  hear  from  east  to  the  west 

From  north  to  the  south. 

In  the  time  when  in  the  youth 

Awakes  the  thoughts. 

And  from  home  he  goes  away 

His  fortune  to  try 

His  father's  lips  tremble,  when  he  says 

See  my  son  go  on  and  be  like  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Reminiscent  as  some  of  these  expres- 
sions may  be,  the  author  went  through  the 
experience  of  Arctic  sealing  on  the  ship 
used  by  Scott  and  Shackleton,  and  wrote 
the  lines  on  the  spot.  In  our  prosaic  days 
we  rather  expect  such  enthusiasm  to 
emanate  from  a  comfortable  chair  by  a 
"Sea  coal"  fire.     The  Boston  Post  prints  it : 

THE  SEALERS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 

By  George  Allan  England 

(Written   at   the   Ice-fields  in   the  Spring  of  1 922 
aboard  the  historic  old  Terra  Nova). 

HO!     We  be  the  Sealers  of  Newfoundland! 

We  clear  from  a  snowy  shore. 

Out  into  the  gale  with  our  steam  and  sail, 

Where  tempest  and  tumult  roar. 

We  battle  the  floe  as  we  northward  go, 

North,   from   a   frozen   strand! 

Through  lead,  through  bay,  we  battle  our  way. 

We  Sealers  of  Newfoundland! 

Yea,  we  be  the  Sealers  of  Newfoundland! 

We  laugh  at  the  blinding  dark; 

We  mock  the  wind,  as  we  fling  behind 

The  wilderness  hoar  and  stark. 

We  jest  at  death,  at  the  icy  breath 

Of  the  Pole,  by  the  north-lights  spannea. 

In  a  wild  Death-dance  we  dice  with  Chance, 

We   Sealers   of  Newfoundland! 

Sealers,  ho  Sealers  of  Newfoundland, 

With  engines  begrimed  and  racked, 

With  groaning  beams  where  the  blue  ice  gleams. 

We  push  through  the  growlers  packed, 

With  rifle,  with  knife  we  press  our  strife. 

What  lubber  shall  understand 

The  war  we  fight  in  the  ghostly  light? 

Aye,  Sealers  of  Newfoundland ! 

The  ice  glows  red  where  our  skin-boots  tread, 

And  crimson  the  gleaming  floes. 

From  mast  we  "scun"  till  our  race  be  run, 

Where  the  Labrador  current  goes. 

From  ship  we  spring  to  the  pans  that  swing; 

By  stalwarts  our  deck  is  manned. 

O'er  the  blood-red  road  the  sculps  are  towed 

By   the   Sealers   of  Newfoundland! 

Oh,  some  may  sail  with  a  southern  gale; 

Some  may  fare  east  or  west. 

The  North  is  ours,  where  the  white  storm  lowers, 

Wild  North  that  we  love  the  best ! 

Oh  North,  we  ken  that  ye  make  us  men; 

Your  glory  our  eyes  have  scanned, 

Hard  men  we  be,  of  the  Frozen  Sea. 

We  Sealers  of  Newfoundland! 

Bitterly  bold  through  the  stinging  cold 
We  vanquish  the  naked  North. 
We  make  our  kill  with  an  iron  will. 
Where  the  great  white  cold  stalks  forth. 
"Onward!"  we  cry,  where  the  bare  bergs  he, 
Dauntless  our  course  is  planned. 
With  blood,  with  sweat,  scant  bread  we  get, 
We   Sealers  of  Newfoundland! 

"Starb'rd!"  and  "Steady!"  and  "Port!"  we  steer: 

Press  on  through  the  grinding  pan! 

We  labor  and  muck  for  a  fling  at  luck, 

Each  man  of  us,  God!   a  man! 

We  cheer  at  the  bawl  of  the  white-coats  all, 

We  labor  with  knife  and  hand. 

With  rope  and  gaff.    At  the  North  we  laugh. 

We  Sealers  of  Newfoundland! 

Where  the  old  dog-hood  and  the  old  harps'  brood 

Lie  out  on  the  raftered  pack. 

We  tally  our  prey.    Then  away  and  away, 

Men,  Ho  for  the  homeward  track! 

Till  the  day  dawns  near  when  a  welcome  cheer 

Shall  greet   us,  as  red  we  stand 

On  the  decks  that  come  t<>  our  island  homo, 

We  Sealers  of  Newfoundland! 


The  romance  of  unfamiliar  place  names 
has  been  felt  and  exprest  by  many  poets. 
Here  is  a  lyric  that  dedicates  it  to  the 
supposedly  unpoetical  theme  of  export 
trade.  The  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia) 
gave  it  currency  first,  but  our  curtailed 
version  comes  from  The  World's  Markets 
(New  York): 

MERCHANDISE 

By  Milton  Hayes 

Merchandise!  Merchandise!  Tortoise-shell,  spices, 
Carpets  and  indigo — sent  o'er  the  high  seas; 
Mother-o'-Pearl  from  the  Solomon  Isles — 
Brought  by  a  brigantine  ten  thousand  miles. 
Rubber  from  Zanzibar,   tea  from  Nang-Po, 
Copra  from  Hayti,  and  wine  from  Bordeaux; 
Ships,  with  top-gallants  and  royals  unfurled, 
Are  bringing  in  freights  from  the  ends  of  the  world. 

Crazy  old  wind-jammers  manned  by  Malays, 
With  rat-ridden  bulkheads  and  creaking  old  stays, 
Reeking  of  bilge  and  of  paint  and  of  pitch — 
That's  how  your  fat  city  merchant  grew  rich; 
But  with  tramps,  heavy  laden,  and  liners  untold 
You  may  lease  a  new  life  to  a  world  that's  grown 

old. 
Merchandise!    Merchandise!    Nations  are  made 
By  their  men  and  their  ships  and  their  overseas 

trade. 

So   widen   your   harbors,    your   docks   and   your 

quays, 
And  hazard  your  wares  on  the  wide  ocean  ways. 
Run  out  your  railways  and  hew  out  your  coal, 
For  only  by  trade  can  a  country  keep  whole. 
Feed  up  your  furnaces,  fashion  your  steel, 
Stick  to  your  bargains  and  pay  on  the  deal; 
Rich  is  your  birthright,  and  well  you'll  be  paid 
If  you  keep  in  good  faith  with  your  overseas  trade. 

So  send  out  your  strong  to  the  forests  untrod, 
WTork  for  yourselves  and  your  neighbors  and  God; 
Keep  these  great  nations  the  homes  of  the  free, 
With  merchandise,  men  and  good  ships  on  the  sea. 
Merchandise!  Merchandise!  Good,  honest  mer- 
chandise! 
Merchandise,  nien  and  good  ships  on  the  sea. 

For  Chesterton  to  awake  to  verse  with 
these  bitter  lines  shows  the  depth  to  which 
he  must  be  stirred.  The  old  and  well-tried 
forms  seem  to  suit  those  who  have  some- 
thing to  say.  His  own  paper,  The  New 
Witness  (London)  publishes  it: 

TO  CAPTAIN  FRY ATT 

By  G.  K.  C. 

Trampled  but  red  is  the  last  of  the  embers, 
Red  the  last  cloud  of  a  sun  that  has  set; 

What  of  your  sleeping  though  Flanders  remembers, 
What  of  your  waking,  if  England  forget? 

Why  should  you  share  in  the  hearts  that  we 
harden. 

In  t  he  shame  of  our  nature  that  see  it  and  live? 
How  more  than  the  godly  the  greedy  can  pardon. 

How  well  and  how  quickly  the  hungry  forgive? 

Ah,  well,  if  the  soil  of  the  stranger  had  wrapped 
you. 
While  the  lords  that  you  served  and  the  friends 
that  you  knew 
Hawk  in  the  marts  of  the  tyrants  that  trapped  you. 
Tout  in  the  shops  of  the  butchers  that  slew, 

Why  should  you  wake  for  a  realm  that   is  rotten, 
Stuffed  with  their  bribes  and  as  dead  to  their 
debts? 

Sleep  and   forget   us,   as   we   have   forgotten; 
For  Flanders  remembers  and  England  forgets 
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FORTY-NINERS"  AND  WHISKERS  IN  SACRAMENTO 


ONE  AND  A  HALF  TOXS  of  the  choicest  whiskers, 
as  estimated  bj'  a  journalist  with  a  genius  for  figures, 
were  raised  by  Sacramento  citizens  as  a  part  of  the 
"Forty-Niner"  celebration  that  took  place  in  those  parts  in 
the  latter  part  of  May.  For  Sacramento  dropt  back  seventy- 
three  years  into  the  days  of  the  gold  excitement,  "the  reckless 
and  care-free  life  of  a  long  time  ago  "  as  one  of  her  own  journalists 

puts    it,    and    whiskers      

were  an  important  part 
of  the  celebration. 
Whatever  the  Forty- 
niners  did  or  did  not  do, 
whether  they  really  were 
as  "care-free"  as  their 
descendants  like  to  be- 
lieve them,  history  re- 
cords that  they  did  not 
shave.  In  commemora- 
tion of  this  fact,  the 
'•Whiskerino  Club."  the 
formation  of  which  was 
helped  by  a  city  or- 
dinance "compelling  all 
male  citizens  over  the 
age  of  consent  to  grow 
whiskers  and  thus  make 
the  town  look  like  it 
used  to,"  numbered  "6,- 
000  bona  fide  members, 
with  2,000  extra  and  un- 
official beards."  There 
was  a  whisker  parade  on 
one  of  the  days  of  the 
celebration.  Whiskers 
were  everywhere,  says 
the  Sacramento  Bee, 
specifying: 


THE  "KING"  AND  THE  "CROWN  PRINCE." 

The  Sacramento  "Whiskerino  Club"  offered  prizes  for  the  longest  whiskers  in  the 
country.  Hans  Langseth,  from  North  Dakota,  won  the  first  prize  with  a  length  of 
seventeen  feet.  Zach  Wilcox,  of  Carson  City,  Nevada,  was  runner-up,  with  twelve 
feet.  The  winner  is  the  taller  of  the  two  elderly  men  in  the  center  of  the  picture, 
flanked  by  Sacramento  citizens  in  Forty-Niner  garb. 


Some  were  long  and 
some  were  short.  Some 
were  scrubby  and  some 

were  not.  But  they  were  whiskers,  the  self-same  whiskers  whose 
fame  has  been  heralded  around  the  world  and  caused  people  of 
many  lands  to  stop  and  wonder  what  kind  of  a  place  Sacramento 
must  be  where  men,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  enthusiasti- 
cally enter  into  a  contest  of  growing  whiskers. 

With  all  of  the  care  that  would  be  bestowed  upon  a  pageant, 
to-day's  parade  was  arranged.  The  growers  were  divided  into 
sections,  according  to  the  style  of  hirsutes  that  they  had  nursed 
and  defended. 

There  were  the  "Abraham  Lincolns,"  the  "Chop  Sueys,"  the 
"Airedales,"  "Holsteins,"  and  "common  curs." 

And  it  was  certainly  an  hour  of  triumph  for  the  Whiskerinoes. 
Only  those  of  the  male  persuasion  who  cultivated  a  crop  despite 
the  most  vigorous  feminine  opposition  and  insidious  propaganda 
could  appreciate  the  thrill  of  pride  that  surely  was  theirs. 

After  many  weeks  of  bravery  and  stubborn  resistance  against 
family  demands,  the  Whiskerinoes  had  come  into  their  own. 
The  Capital  City  and  her  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  nation 
turned  out  to  look  them  over. 

This  valiant  band  heralded  to  the  world  that  here  in  the  Cap- 
ital City  the  "world's  most  luxuriant  and  varied  types  of  whiskers 
are  to  be  grown." 

With  the  "King  and  Prince"  riding  at  the  head  in  an  old  hack, 
the  Whiskerino  Court,  Grand  Jury  and  Chief  Whiskerino  Clyde 
Seavey  were  next  in  line,  and  behind  them  followed  the  other 
members  of  the  loyal  hirsute  band. 

With  them  all  in  line  the  designs  were  as  varied  as  the  shades 


of  green  and  the  "Airedales"  had  little  over  the  "common  curs," 
except  perhaps  for  a  little  more  luxuriant  crop. 

And  the  section  whose  whiskers  had  been  designated  "general 
nuisances"  was  devoted  to  hirsutes  which  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  set  plan  and  grew  any  old  way,  a  little  patch  here  and 
a  little  patch  there,  whiskers  which  had  driven  the  wearers  close 
to  frenzy. 

With  appropriate  ceremonies  held  in  the  Mining  Town  and 

before  a  crowd  of  several 
hundred  of  his  loyal  sub- 
jects, Hans  Langseth  of 
Burney,  South  Dakota, 
was  crowned  King  of 
the  Whiskerinoes  of  the 
World  by  Judge  Thomas 

F.  Graham  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Zach  Wilcox, 
Crown  Prince  of  the 
Whiskerinoes,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  medal  by 
Chief  Whiskerino  Clyde 
Seavey. 

Immediately  following 
the  crowning  prizes  were 
awarded  in  the  various 
competitions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sacramento 
Days  of  '49  Whiskers 
Club. 

C.  C.  Bennett,  with 
1  and  ll-16ths  inches  of 
beard,  was  the  winner  of 
the  $49  prize  for  first 
place  in  the  whisker- 
growing  contest,  which 
started      March      17th. 

G.  B.  Frees,  with  1 
9-16ths  inches,  took  a 
consolation  prize  of  a 
gold-plated  razor. 

J.    S.   Jacoby,    621    J 
Street,     captured     first 
place     for     the     "most 
impressive    cootie    gar- 
age," a  loving-cup  pre- 
sented   by    the    Sacra- 
mento Ad  Club  for  the 
best  beard  that  had  been 
allowed  to  grow  wild. 
F.  A.  Trowbridge  was  awarded  a  life  insurance  policy  for  $2,500 
for   the  best  Abraham   Lincoln   style  of  beard.     Trowbridge, 
drest  in  frock  coat  and  tall  hat,  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  martyred  President. 

H.  A.  Eisner,  with  the  figures  "4"  and  "9"  on  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  his  chin,  took  the  medal  offered  by  the  Sacramento 
Rotary  Club  for  the  best  freak  beard.  T.  O.  Hauck  captured 
the  loving-cup  offered  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  for  the  best  Lord 
Chesterfield  or  "Seavey"  beard,  the  Chief  Whiskerino  being 
barred  from  the  competition  because  of  his  office. 

Alarmed  at  the  spread  of  the  whisker  idea,  records  the  cor- 
respondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  "and  trembling  in 
fear  that  it  might  spread  East  of  the  Mississippi" — 

A  safety  razor  company  sent  a  razor  to  every  member  of  the 
whisker  club.  A  large  number  of  them  were  put  into  use  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  after  the  celebration  closed,  but  many  an- 
nounced they  would  save  them  for  their  sons.  Some  became  so  at- 
tached to  their  beards  that  they  intend  to  wear  them  permanently. 

What  to  do  with  the  whiskers  after  the  celebration  was  over 
was  a  livety  topic  of  conversation  in  the  closing  days.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  heavier  type  be  used  to  repair  the 
town's  street  sweeper  and  that  lighter  ones  be  manufactured  into 
paint  brushes. 

There  was  much  more  than  whiskers  in  this  celebration  of  the 
"Days  of  Forty-Nine,"   even  tho  the  whisker  idea   appealed 
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CHILDKEN     LOVE     GOOD     SOUP 


The  best-fed  nation  on  earth — 
That's  the  test  of  what  we  are  worth! 

We're  leaders  in  wealth 

Because  of  our  health 
Our  hustle,  our  vigor  and  mirth. 


OXTAIL 


The  best-fed  nation  on  earth 

Campbell's  Soups  prove  it.  In  no  other  nation  on 
the  globe  can  you  find  such  a  City  of  Kitchens  as 
the  famous  Campbell's  plant.  It  is  unique,  serving 
a  unique  country.  Americans  will  accept  "none 
but  the  best,"  which  explains  the  enormous 
popularity  of  Campbell's  Soups. 

Campbell's  Ox  Tail  Soup 

is  one  of  our  best-liked  blends  and  no  wonder. 
This  soup  is  a  strength-giver  and  a  delight  to  the 
appetite.  Meaty,  marrowy  sliced  ox  tail  joints  and 
invigorating  broth  are  combined  with  plump,  choice 
barley,  crisp  white  celery,  diced  carrots  and  turnips, 
flavored  delicately  with  French  leeks  and  parsley 
fresh  from  our  own  farms. 


II 
H 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 
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so  strongly  to  both  home  and  visiting  newspaper  men.  The 
pageantry  of  the  week  celebrated  the  rush  into  the  gold  fields  in 
California,  "the  most  famous  exodus  of  American  History." 
Virtually  every  citizen  in  Sacramento  had  a  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion, records  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
result  was  "a  cast  of  thousands  for  the  historical  portrayal." 
Every  store  front  Avas  revamped  to  fit  into  the  picture.  The 
streets  were  narrowed,  a  typical  mining-camp  was  set  up,  a 
parade  miles  long  "reenacted  the  life  and  customs  of  the  past." 
More  than  a  hundred  thousand  visitors  to  the  Citj'  were  counted 
on  the  first  day.  The  "mining-camp"  is  thus  described  by  a 
writer  in  the  Sacramento  Bee: 


Thousands  yesterday  after- 
noon and  last  night  crowded 
the  Mining-Camp  and  were 
imbued  with  the  forty-nine 
atmosphere  that  prevails  with- 
in the  walls  of  this  replica  of 
"Roaring  Camp,"  "Whisky 
Diggings"  and  other  camps 
that  were  made  famous  during 
the  gold  hysteria. 

The  crowds  that  yesterday 
swarmed  the  camp  seemed  to 
be  partial  to  the  '49  Museum 
Building,  erected  by  the  '49 
Celebration  Committee.  In 
the  museum  are  housed  relics 
gathered  in  all  parts  of  the 
early  gold  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

To  those  who  have  never  be- 
fore had  the  opportunity  to 
witness  these  rare  and  almost 
priceless  relics  of  the  State's 
infancy  days,  the  museum  is 
a  rare  treat.  In  it  are  ex- 
hibited all  kinds  of  old  fire- 
arms, mining  equipment,  in- 
struments of  torture  used  by 
the  Indians,  and  countless  other 
types  of  '49  antiques. 

The  fun  resort  of  the  Camp 
is  "Slippery  Gulch,"  a  minia- 
ture duplication  of  an  early 
mining-town,  which  was  in- 
stalled by  the  Lion's  Club  of 
Sacramento.     All    the    money 

taken  in  by  this  concession  will  be  given  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  Sacramento  to  aid  them  in  building  a  cabin  on  property 
donated  to  them  near  the  American  River. 

In  "Slippery  Gulch"  there  is  everything  that  formed  a  part 
of  the  mining-towns  of  yesterday.  There  is  the  "Kounty  Kourt 
House,"  the  toAvn  jail,  the  dance-hall,  "Mexican  Pete's"  gam- 
bling-house, banks,  saloons,  etc. 

Admission  to  "Slippery  Gulch"  entitles  a  person  to  $50  worth 
of  scrip,  which  is  used  as  money  in  the  mining-town.  Every 
known  gambling  game  that  was  played  in  '49  is  in  progress  in 
"Slippery  Gulch,"  but  it's  all  for  fun  and  with  "bogus"  script. 

Forty-nine  spirit  fairly  radiates  from  the  old  general  merchan- 
dise store  being  exhibited  by  the  Retail  Merchants'  Association 
of  Sacramento.  The  store  was  transported  here  bodily,  even  to 
the  old  benches  standing  in  front  of  the  place,  from  Michigan  Bar. 

Once  inside  the  store,  one  can't  help  but  feel  the  tin-ill  of  the 
gold  days.  Hanging  from  the  rafters  are  old-fashioned  oil- 
lamps,  and  on  the  shelves  is  real  old  merchandise  brought  here 
from  Volcano,  Amador  county,  and  other  old  mining-towns. 

As  was  the  rule  in  the  early  days,  the  merchandise  store  also 
is  the  stage  station  and  express  and  Post-office  combined. 

An  exact  replica  in  size  and  detail  is  the  Mark  TAvain  cabin 
of  Jackass  Hill,  Tuolumne,  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
combined  exhibits  of  Tuolumne,  San  Joaquin  and  Calveras 
counties.  The  cabin  has  the  stone  fireplace  and  some  of  the 
furniture  that  was  used  by  the  author  of  the  Sierras. 

The  background  of  the  exhibit  is  made  up  of  a  beautiful  large 
painting  of  the  Bret  Harte  Trail,  and  was  brought  here  by  San 
Joaquin  county. 

The  whole  community  got  together  for  A^arious  "events"  and  ex- 
citements on  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  celebration,  "and  finished 
the  work,"  records  the  Bee,  "that  whiskers,  old-fashioned  garb, 
and  shootin'-irons  on  the  hip,  and  false  store  fronts  had  partially 
but  not  completely  done."     Stores  suspended  business  while — 


A   FEW   OUXCES   OP   THE    TON   AND   A   HALF. 


At  least  a  newspaper  correspondent  estimates  that  Sacramento  men 

raised  three  thousand  pounds  of  whiskers,  by  way  of  preparing  for 

their    "Forty-niner"    celebration,  and    this   is  the  Sacramento  Bee 

cartoonist's  idea  of  how  the  "  Whiskerino  Parade"  looked. 


Owners  and  clerks  gathered  to  watch  and  cheer  the  entrants 
in  the  various  races,  horseshoe  contests,  wheelbarrow  races,  etc., 
Avhich  held  the  center  of  attraction. 

There  in  the  street  NeAvcastle  men  and  women,  garbed  as  in 
the  days  of  gold,  danced  the  quadrille  and  rye  waltz  to  the  tune 
of  the  fiddle,  accordion  and  banjo. 

"Right  hands  to  your  partner  and  grand  right  and  left," 
lustily  yelled  Henry  Kane  of  Coloma  as  he  marked  time  with 
"bones"  used  many,  many  times  at  the  old-fashioned  dances 
when  gold  Avas  first  discovered. 

Old  men  and  Avomen  entered  into  the  dance  Avith  a  \im  and 
the  thousands  who  looked  on  forgot  the  fox-trot,  shimmy  and 
one-step,  and  marked  time  as  the  couples  obeyed  the  call: 

"Grand  right  and  left!" 
And  alongside  of  the  dance 
NeAvcastle  men,  garbed  in 
typical  miners'  clothes, 
spraAvled  in  the  street  or  leaned 
upon  the  burros  which  carried 
the  pick,  shovel  and  the  rest 
of  the  outfit  every  gold-seeker 
carried  as  he  left  town  in  quest 
of  fortune. 

Without  blare  of  plans  these 
neighbors  of  Sacramento  sim- 
ply and  effectively  staged  one 
of  the  most  striking  pageants 
of  the  past  that  could  be  pre- 
sented. Except  for  the  tall 
buildings  that  marked  the 
skyline  and  the  street-car 
tracks  that  traA^ersed  the  street 
there  was  nothing  there  of 
the  present. 

And  elsewhere  merchants, 
doctors,  lawyers,  judges  and 
business  men  Avere  whoopin' 
it  up  and  the  crowds  were 
shouting  for  more.  Without 
a  thought  of  business  or  the 
dignity  that  is  part  and  parcel 
Avith  the  present,  these  men 
Avere  engaged  in  varied  con- 
tests such  as  featured  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  other  holi- 
days in  the  past. 


At  a  banquet  of  Forty-Nine 
pioneers,  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  records  the  Bee: 


Probably  the  oldest  liA-ing  pioneer  of  '49  was  W.  B.  Brown  of 
Berkeley,  born  in  Virginia  in  1825.  Despite  his  ninety-seAren 
years,  he  stood  before  the  gathering  and  proudly  told  them  of 
his  trip  across  the  plains  and  his  arriAal  at  Goose  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, in  1849.  The  aged  pioneer  is  the  father  of  J.  B.  BroAvn, 
of  8080  L  Street,  Sacramento. 

In  his  party,  he  said,  were  151  persons  and  they  reached  Goose 
Lake  with  the  loss  of  but  one  member  of  the  party.  They  had 
little  trouble  with  Indians  during  the  trip  and  entered  California 
by  way  of  the  Lassen  Trail,  proceeding  to  Sacramento,  where 
Brown  secured  supplies  and  returned  to  Shasta  County.  Here 
he  mined  for  a  number  of  years.  Later  he  returned  to  Sacra- 
mento, where  he  had  a  blacksmith  shop  at  the  corner  of  SeAenth 
and  J  Streets,  opposite  the  site  of  the  present  Capital  National 
Bank. 

The  second  oldest  of  the  gathering  last  eA'ening  was  John  S. 
Taylor  of  Santa  Rosa,  who  arriA'ed  in  San  Francisco  May  12, 
1850.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1828,  and  is  now  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year.  His  trip  to  California  by  way  of  Mexico  was  rilled 
A\-ith  many  thrilling  exploits,  the  Indians  beheading  one  member 
of  the  party. 

Taylor  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  NeArada  City  and  other  camps 
in  that  district.  He  is  noAV  residing  in  Santa  Rosa  and  extended 
the  greetings  of  the  pioneers  of  Sonoma  County,  who  sent  him 
as  their  oldest  liA'ing  representative. 

The  honor  of  being  the  oldest  woman  present  was  claimed  by 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Gray  of  Placerville.  Bom  in  Illinois  in  1837  she 
arriA-ed  in  HangtoAvn  in  1854  after  an  eventful  trip  across  the 
plains. 

Mrs.  Effuma  Bell  of  Sacramento  arrived  in  California  in  1853, 
having  crossed  the  plains  by  ox-team.  She  also  was  born  in 
1837,  and  is  a  native  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  tAvo  oldest  Avomen  present  who  were  real  forty-niners, 
haA-ing  arriA-ed  in  California  in  that  year,  were  Mrs.  Jennia  A. 
Cheney,  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1844,  and  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Leach  of 
Tulare.     Mrs.  Cheney  arriA-ed  in  Sacramento  Avith  her  parents 
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Your  Bathroom 

Glittering  tile  and  resplendent  porcelain  prove  a  sad 
disappointment  when  the  water  dribbles  from  rust- 
clogged  pipes  or  your  bathtub  fills  with  rusty  water. 

Complete  comfort  in  your  bathroom  requires  brass 
pipe*  Any  other  pipe  will  rust — and  that  is  not  all, 
inferior  pipe  will  clog,  leak  or  split. 

Anaconda  brass  pipe  resists  corrosion.  It  insures  you 
against  torn-out  walls,  falling  or  unsightly  ceilings,  and 
the  annoyance  and  expense  of  the  repairman's  visits. 

The  added  cost  is  only  $75  for  a  $15,000  house.  By 
adding  a  fraction  of  a  cent  to  each  dollar  to  be  spent  for 
plumbing,  you  can  have  Anaconda  brass  pipe  in  your 
home. 

JVrite  for  our  new  booklet  "Ten  Years  Hence"  which 
tells  how  you  can  save  on  your  plumbing.     It  is  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  BRASS   COMPANY 

GENERAL   OFFICES,    WATERBURY,    CONN. 

MILLS  AND  FACTORIES 
Ansonia;Conn.    Torrington.  Conn.  Waterbuiy,  Conn.  Buffalo, NY    Kenosha, Wis. 

OFFICES    AND   AGENCIES 
New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Providence  Pittsburgh 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Detroit  Chicago 


BRASS     PIPE 
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Always  Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

It  is  pasted  on  the  face  of  every  genuine  Gold- 
Seal  Rug  and  on  every  two  yards  of  Gold-Seal 
Congoleum  By-the-Yard.  Note  the  money- 
back  guarantee  and  don't  forget  that  this  seal 
(printed  in  green  on  a  gold  background) 
identifies   the  genuine   Gold-Seal   Congoleum. 

Dealers  who  sell  genuine  Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
usually  have  a  big  brother  of  this  Gold  Seal  on 
display  in  their  window.     Look  for  it. 

Congoleum  Company 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  Boston 

San  Francisco  Dallas  Minneapolis  Atlanta 

Kansas  City  Pittsburgh  Montreal 


It's  so  easy  to  make 

a  kitchen  attractive — 

That's  a  fine  new  rug  you've  got  there, 
said  the  iceman. 

Yes,  John,  and  you  have  no  idea  how 
pleasant  and  attractive  it  makes  my  kitchen.' 

No  wonder  she  is  enthusiastic.  For  the  darkest 
kitchen  is  at  once  made  bright  and  cheerful  when 
the  floor  is  covered  with  a  colorful,  easy-to-clean 
Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rug. 

A  few  moments  with  a  damp  mop  whisks  away 
every  speck  of  grime  from  the  firm,  waterproof 
surface.    Your  rug  will  lie  flat  without  fastening. 

And  with  all  its  artistic  charm  and  labor-saving 
qualities,  a  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rug  is  decidedly 
inexpensive.    Note  the  low  prices. 


feet  $   8.10      The    rug    illustrated     1^x3 


feet      10.10      is  made  only  in  the 
five  large  sizes.   The 


3      x3 


feet$  .50 
feet    1.00 


\ 


6x9 

7Mx    9 

9x9      feet     12  15 

9      xlO^feet     l-fclS     Z£ \V iZ'LZ    3      *****    1.50 

9       X  12        feet      16.20      harmonize    with    it.      3        xg        feet     2.00 

Owing  to  freight  rates  prices  in  the  South,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  in  Canada  are  higher  than  those  quoted. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  free  copy  of  "Modern  Rugs  for 
Modern  Homes,"  an  interesting  illustrated  booklet  showing 
all  the  patterns  in  full  color. 

Gold  Seal 

Bngoleum 

Rugs 
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umphantly.  It  can  not  be  a  pleasant  inquiry,  for  it  involves  a 
good  deal  more  than  Bottomley.  It  involves  that  enormous 
public  which  made  him  its  idol  and  gave  him  his  sinister  power'. 
It  involves  the  law  which,  prompt  and  efficient  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  small  practitioners  of  crime — the  defaulting  clerk, 
the  woman  who  steals  a  blouse,  the  boy  who  puts  his  hand  in  a 
till — seemed  helpless  against  this  brigand,  who  preyed  upon 
society  with  an  effrontery  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  ras- 
cality. It  involves  the  press  which,  until  Truth  addrest  itself 
to  the  task  of  getting  rid  of  this  public  shame,  preserved  a  craven 
silence  in  regard  to  Bottomley's  proceedings,  printed  his  name 
with  respect,  accepted  his  advertisements,  published,  even  while 
the  case  was  going  on,  articles  which  were  undisguised  eulogies 
of  the  man.  It  involves  distinguished  men,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  gave  Bottomley  the  prestige  of  their  patronage  and 
approval.  It  involves,  finally  and  most  seriously,  the  Govern- 
ment itself  which  employed  Bottomley,  on  what  terms  we  now 
know,  and  in  doing  so  covered  his  villainies  with  the  hall-mark 
of  the  state. 

Of  all  these  agents  and  accessories  of  Bottomley's  triumphant 
career  of  crime  the  most  vulnerable  is  perhaps  the  least  repre- 
hensible. It  is  humiliating  enough,  of  course,  to  reflect  that,  in 
a  country  where  education  and  political  power  are  universal,  so 
base  and  evil  a  man  should  have  been  able  for  years  to  command 
the  greatest  popular  following  of  any  one  in  public  life.  It  is  a 
fact  that  throws  a  rather  cheerless  light  on  the  future  of  democ- 
racy. If  so  brazen  a  scamp  can  be  accepted  by  millions  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  as  an  inspired  leader,  we  may  well  despair 
of  the  intelligence  of  a  public  which  either  does  not  know  a  rogue 
when  it  sees  him,  or,  knowing  him,  prefers  him  to  honest  men. 

Bottomley's  popularity  with  the  British  public,  records  an  As- 
s  dated  Press  dispatch,  grew  out  of  the  collapse  of  his  Hansard 
Printing  and  Publishing  Union,  in  which  more  than  $2,500,000 
worth  of  stock  was  sold.  He  said  he  would  repay  the  thousands 
of  small  investors  who  were  ruined;  he  was  jeered  again  and 
again,  and  then  he  dropt  out  of  notice  for  four  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  appeared  with  half  the  total  loss  and 
distributed  it  among  the  investors. 

In  defense  of  the  convicted  man,  Charles  Pilley,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  editor  of  John  Bull,  pleads  Bottomley's  good- 
heartedness  and  wide  humanity.  Under  the  heading  of  "Horatio 
Bottomley — The  Romance  of  a  Remarkable  Career,"  Mr. 
Pilley  writes  in  the  June  10th  issue  of  John  Bull,  just  received 
in  this  country: 

Xow  that  the  hubbub  has  died  down  a  little  and  the  imagi- 
native scribes  of  Fleet  Street  have  had  their  fling,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  about  Horatio  Bottomley  which  have  not  yet  been 
said.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  his  flat  in  King  Street 
in  December,  when  in  the  quiet  conversational  tones  which  were 
always  his  he  told  me  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  he 
would  be  no  longer  editing  John  Bull,  his  connection  with  it 
being  entirely  severed.  He  assumed  that  in  all  likelihood  I 
should  be  asked  to  take  his  place.  I  had  some  inkling  of  the 
course  that  events  were  taking,  and  did  not  affect  surprize. 

The  man  was  under  a  cloud.  Already  one  could  plainly  hear 
the  rumblings  of  the  storm.  We  chatted  for  a  while  upon  general 
topics,  and  as  I  rose  to  go  we  shook  hands,  both  feeling  that  in  a 
sense  it  was  a  final  parting.     Since  then  the  crash  has  come. 

As  I  write,  Horatio  Bottomley,  my  intimate  journalistic  col- 
league for  the  space  of  nine  years,  is  a  convicted  criminal,  eating 
out  his  heart  in  the  loneliness  and  silence  of  Wormwood  Scrubbs. 
But  I  would  shake  his  hand  again,  cordially,  and  in  the  deepest 
sympathy.  I  do  not  know,  and  do  not  care  to  know,  the  extent 
of  his  guilt. 

I  am  bound  as  a  citizen  to  acquiesce  in  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
and  I  dare  not  impugn  the  fairness  of  the  trial;  but  I  am  not 
bound  to  kick  a  man  when  he  is  down  or  to  join  in  the  con- 
spiracy which  has  for  its  object  the  further  blackening  of  his 
memory.  For  with  many  faults  Horatio  Bottomley  had  his 
virtues-,  some  of  them  of  the  sterling  order. 

Light,  flippant,  casual  at  times  he  may  have  been — careless 
in  fields  where  caution  was  the  prime  essential;  but  always  he 
had  a  heart  alive  to  the  claims  of  human  pity,  and  in  all  his  long 
record  he  never  turned  his  back  on  a  friend.  Knowing  all  this, 
I  will  not  hear  him  vilified  as  tho  his  character  were  a  com- 
pound of  every  vice.  It  is  easy  to  slander  a  man  who  is  behind 
prison  doors;  also  it  is  unfair,  unsportsmanlike,  un-English. 
It  is  about  as  courageous  as  flinging  stones  at  a  bulldog  who  is 
safe  on  his  chain. 

I  first  met  Horatio  Bottomley  in  the  early  spring  of  1913, 
when  he  was  actively  editing  John  Bull,  and  I  was  an  occasional 
contributor  to  its  columns.  I  have,  during  the  past  two  years, 
often   recalled    that   interview.     I   was   a   struggling    barrister, 
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with  no  thought  of  a  journalistic  career,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  kindly  and  tactful  encouragement  with  which  Bottomley 
directed  my  steps  into  the  path  in  Avhich  I  have  since  attained 
a  modest  degree  of  fame  and  fortune.  It  was  all  done  without 
a  hint  of  patronage,  and  with  that  inimitable  charm  of  manner 
which,  as  I  was  afterwards  to  learn,  could  turn  even  his  rebukes 
into  pleasantries  that  left  no  sting. 

In  many  respects — and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  it  in  the 
hour  of  his  downfall — I  found  in  Bottomley  a  kindred  spirit.  I 
suppose  that  was  the  secret  of  our  long  and  close  association  in 
the  work  of  John  Bull,  and  the  reason  why,  in  nine  years  of 
active  collaboration,  no  cross  word  ever  passed  between  us. 

There  were  vast  fields  of  his  experience  which  were  entirely 
outside  my  ken.  I  knew  nothing  of,  and  cared  less  about,  the 
tangled  skein  of  finance.  It  was  a  thing  we  never  discust.  I 
thought  of  his  Bond  Clubs  and  similar  enterprises  as  a  hobby 
which  would  have  bored  me  to  tears. 

I  never  shared  his  gambling  propensities.  On  some  other 
points  we  had  little  in  common.  But  when  he  discust  man- 
kind and  its  miseries,  womanhood  and  its  woes,  the  birthright 
of  children,  and  the  right  to  be  happy,  which  he  claimed  for 
every  human  being,  I  was  aware  of  an  ansAvering  echo  in  every 
fiber  of  my  mind. 

That  this  was  the  real  Bottomley,  just  as  much  as  the  gambler 
and  the  financier,  I  knew  from  intimate  daily  association.  If- 1 
may  say  so  in  all  modesty,  he  could  not  deceive  me.  We  found 
quite  early  in  our  journalistic  partnership  that  neither  of  us 
could  tell  lies  to  the  other.  It  was  a  useful  discovery, 
which  served  to  admit  one  to  the  innermost  privacies  of  his 
thought. 

The  great  gifts  of  tolerance  and  charity  were  his  in  fullest 
measure.  I  have  never  heard  him  utter  an  intolerant  word  or 
pass  an  uncharitable  censure.  If  a  tale  of  depravity  were  un- 
folded, "Poor  devil!"  was  his  comment,  with  a  shrug  of  genuine 
pity;  if  a  complaint  of  poverty  or  destitution,  "Can  I  help?" 
Surely  something  of  all  this  can  be  remembered  to  his  credit  in 
this  black  hour. 

I  hope  I  have  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance  that 
was  his.  At  any  rate,  I  can  never  find  it  in  my  heart  to  hurl 
the  javelins  of  moral  censure;  I  am  not  good  enough.  Rather 
am  I  inclined  to  take  my  stand  with  the  famous  Puritan  divine 
who,  as  he  watched  some  poor  human  derelict  shuffling  along 
the  street,  exclaimed,  "There  but  for  the  grace  of  God  goes  John 
Bradford."     That  is  how  I  feel  about  it  all. 

What  do  I  know  of  Bottomley's  temptations,  of  his  incurable 
propensities,  of  the  texture  of  his  inmost  character?  As  with 
all  of  us,  no  doubt,  there  was  the  warp  and  the  woof,  the  light 
and  the  shade,  the  gold  and  the  dross.  I  saw  him  in  almost 
every  relation  of  life.  I  worked  with  him  in  politics,  and  knew, 
his  zest  for  the  game.  I  knew  the  things  that  made  him  happy 
and  the  things  which  upon  rare  occasion  made  him  angry.  I 
have  seen  his  face  flushed  with  passion  at  the  ill-treatment  of  a 
child  or  animal. 

For  the  smug  conventions  of  middle-class  society  he  had  an 
unconcealed  contempt,  and  with  it  the  courage  of  his  convictions; 
and  the  conventions,  if  you  like,  have  had  their  revenge.  Never 
ashamed  of  an  honest  human  impulse,  he  had  less  cant  about 
him  than  any  man  living. 

Among  his  intimates  there  was  a  quality  of  nakedness  about 
his  spoken  thoughts  which  at  times  had  the  effect  of  cynicism. 
I  think  he  is  almost  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  really  though 
aloud.     I  daresay  he  may  have  tampered  with  the  moral  code — 
which  of  us  has  not? 

Some  faults  are  unpunishable  by  the  state,  while  others,  no 
more  culpable,  fall  within  the  category  of  crime.  Our  code  is 
capricious.  Worst  of  all,  there  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  con- 
vention that  when  once  a  man  has  an  entry  against  his  name  in 
the  criminal  records  it  is  incumbent  upon  persons  of  taste  to 
forget  all  the  good  they  ever  knew  of  him. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  not  a  good  word  has  been  said 
for  Horatio  Bottomley  since  the  prison  doors  clanged  behind 
him. 

I  knew  tho  wayward  spirit  which  animated  that  rugged  frame, 
tearing  him  at  times  like  some  evil  demon  which  no  human  effort 
coidd  control.  I  knew,  too,  the  iron  self-restraint  which  at 
times  held  him  back,  when  impulses  which  in  most  men  would 
have  been  irresistible  prompted  him  to  some  course  of  action 
which  did  not  square  with  his  ideas  of  "sportsmanship." 

I  can  picture  the  man  in  his  lonely  cell  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs, 
as  in  solitude  and  misery  he  gazes  upon  the  wreckage  of  a  career 
that  might  have  been  among  tin-  greatest  of  our  time.  If  any 
man  or  woman  can  contemplate  such  a  tragedy  with  no  more 
human  impulse  than  to  exclaim,  "Serve  him  right!"  I  do  not 
envy  him  or  her. 

The  punishment  awarded  to  Horatio  Bottomley  is  as  bad 
almost  as  that  which  we  mete  out  to  murderers;  and  never  in  his 
life  did  he  harbor  hate  in  his  heart. 
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Consolidation  Coal  is  clganG>al 


Iwo  oiilion  ions  ot  koal 


Unused  resources  of  The  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  are  estimated  at  2,000,000,000  tons — 
the  largest  bituminous  coal  property  in  the 
world.  Our  92  mines  have  an  annual  production 
capacity  greater  than  15,000,000  tons.  Fifty- 
eight  years  of  experience  guide  their  operation. 

Throughout  these  58  years,  one  steadfast  rule 
has  been  maintained — the  rule  that  only  clean 
coal  shall  be  shipped  to  our  customers.  Under 
all  circumstances,  whatever  the  emergency,  no 
shipment  is  made  before  all  possible  non-com- 
bustible materials  have  been  eliminated. 

This  rule  is  reflected  in  lower  operating  ex- 
pense for  the  consumers  of  Consolidation  Coal, 
who  profit  from  the  efficiency  of  clean  fuel. 

Industrial  executives  interested  in  economy 
results  of  Consolidation  Coal  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  us. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

$AunsoncBuilding  -  JYew  "York  City 

FIRST  NATL   BANK  BLDG.,  Detroit,  Mich.  UNION   TRUST  BLDG..   Washington,  D.C. 

137  MARKET   STREET.     Portsmouth. N. H.  FISHER    BLDG.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CONTINENTAL  BLDG..    Baltimore.  Md.  UNION   CENTRAL  BLDG.  Cinannati.Ohio 

STATE   MUTUAL  BLDG.,     Boston.Mass.  FIRST  NAT'L  BANK  BLDG.,  Roanoke.  Va. 

LAND  TITLE  BLDG..  Philadelphia. Pa 

[NORTH   WESTERN  FUEL  CO.  MERCHANTS  NATL  BANK  BLDG.  St.  Paul.Mmn. 

Sales  Agents  \  NORTH   WESTERN  FUEL  CO.  ROCKFELLER   BLDG.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

I  EMPIRE  COAL  COMPANY  LTD..  SHAUGHNESSY  BLDG..       Montreal. Quebec. 
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MR.  EDISON  ASKS  SOME  MORE 
QUESTIONS 

"T7^ou  ARE  A  SALESMAN  making 
-*■  every  effort  to  get  an  order  from  a 
big  manufacturer  who  is  married  to  an  un- 
usually jealous  wife.  One  evening  you  see 
this  prospective  customer  dining  in  a 
restaurant  with  a  chorus  girl.  What 
would  you  do?" 

And  here  is  another: 
"You  have  only  $10  in  the  world,  and 
are  playing  poker  with  a  man  you  have 
never  seen  before.  On  the  first  deal  he 
holds  a  pat  hand.  You  have  three  eights 
after  the  draw.  There  is  fifty  cents  in 
the  pot.  He  bets  a  quarter.  What  are 
you  going  to  do,  and  why?" 

If  you  can  answer  those  two  questions, 
and  148  others,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  you  can,  provided  you 
are  a  college  graduate,  go  right  to  work  for 
him.  These  150  queries  constitute  Mr. 
Edison's  latest,  and  liveliest,  mental  test. 
The  nation-wide  interest,  and  almost 
nation-wide  criticism,  aroused  by  his  ques- 
tionnaire of  a  few  months  ago  have  only 
had  the  effect,  it  appears,  of  making  him 
go  further  with  his  idea.  Two  of  the 
other  questions  in  this  singular  question- 
naire run: 

"What  is  grape-nuts  made  of?" 
"Why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  breathe?" 
A  good  many  inquisitive  persons,  in- 
cluding a  considerable  part  of  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  devoted  hours 
of  their  valuable  time  to  answering  Mr. 
Edison's  150  posers.  "No  guaranty  goes 
with  the  answers,"  says  an  editorial  an- 
nouncement, heading  the  result  of  the 
staff's  lucubrations.  However,  we  are 
•  specifically  assured  that  "The  reply  to 
the  poker  question  is  probably  as  good  as 
any  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  questions  to  which  expert  knowl- 
edge was  applied.  The  answer  represents 
the  refined  judgment  of  the  foremost 
poker  players  of  the  Tribune's  staff." 
With  this  high  recommendation,  and  Mr. 
Edison's  original  question  in  mind,  The 
Tribune's  answer  may  be  presented  as 
follows : 

If  we  had  only  $10  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Edison  would  never  catch  us  in  a  poker 
game,  even  with  our  own  blood  relatives. 
Assuming  that  the  question  is  not  to  be 
answered  this  way,  it  seems  obvious  that 
no  poker  player  in  such  a  position  should 
pay  a  quarter  to  call  a  pat  hand  with  only 
50  cents  in  the  pot.  We  would  remark 
casually  "I  believe  you,  brother,"  and 
wait  to  see  what  the  next  deal  would  bring 
forth. 

Some  of  the  other  questions  in  the  ques-„ 
tionnaire,  together  with  their  informative 
and    often    amusing    answers,    are    given 
as  follows : 

Q — Suppose  a  certain  low  form  cf  ani- 
mal brought  forth  a  single  offspring  once 
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each  hour  and  that  the  offspring  repro- 
duced at  the  same  rate  as  the  parent, 
starting  as  soon  as  it  was  one  hour  old, 
how  long  would  it  take  to  get  four  in  the 
fourth  generation — i.  e.,  four  great-grand- 
children of  the  parent?  (The  parent 
counts  as  the  first  generation  and  the  first 
offspring  comes  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour. 
All  the  animals  live.)  A. — Four  hours. 
Page  Mrs.  Sanger. 

Q. — Why  should  one  masticate  their 
food  properly?  A. — The  process  of  mas- 
tication is  an  aid  to  digestion,  but  it  may 
be  suggested  to  Mr.  Edison  that  if  "one" 
attempts  mastication  of  "their"  food  the 
damage  which  is  done  to  the  Book  of 
Elementary  Grammar  is  even  more  serious 
than  the  damage  done  to  the  stomach 
when  one  neglects  to  masticate  his  food 
properly. 

Q. — How  was  the  planet  Neptune  dis- 
covered and  by  whom?  A. — Neptune 
was  discovered  through  its  action  upon 
the  planet  Uranus,  before  it  had  been 
actually  observed.  Sir  William  Herschel 
turned  the  trick. 

Q. — Why  did  Mine.  Curie  lately  come 
to  America?  A. — To  receive  a  gift  of 
$100,000  worth  of  radium  from  her  Amer- 
ican admirers. 

Q. — Francs,  marks,  thalers  are  worth 
only  a  fraction  of  their  former  value  in 
terms  of  United  States  money.  Is  this  an 
advantage  to  this  country?  A. — Yes  and 
no.  It's  a  great  arrangement  for  Americans 
who  are  buying  things  from  Europe, 
but  it  hurts  export  trade. 

Q. — "How  come  he  ain't  seen  you  was 
not  home?  "  Write  this  in  correct  English. 
A. — How  did  it  happen  that  he  failed  to 
see  that  you  were  not  home? 

Q. — You  are  a  salesman  making  every 
effort  to  get  an  order  from  a  big  manu- 
facturer who  is  married  to  an  unusually 
jealous  wife.  One  evening  you  see  this 
prospective  customer  dining  in  a  restau- 
rant with  a  chorus  girl.  What  would  you 
do?     A. — Nothing. 

A. — What  is  spiegeleisen?  A. — White 
cast-iron  containing  manganese. 

Q. — Name  two  of  the  principal  salt- 
producing  localities  of  the  United  States? 
A. — New  York,  Michigan. 

Q. — From  what  source  do  we  obtain 
iodin?  A. — Sodium  nitrate  and  sea- 
weed. 

Q. — Do  you  know  approximately  what 
a  membership  in  the  New  York  Exchange 
costs?    A.— $100,000. 

Q. — Who  discovered  the  radium  ray? 
A.— The  Curie's,  of  Paris,  in  1898.  Pro- 
fessor Becquerel  discovered  the  rays  of 
uranium  salts  in  1896. 

Q. — Where  is  the  Alhambra?  A. — 
Granada,  Spain. 

Q. — -Who  wrote  the  story  "The  Murders 
in  the  Rue  Morgue"?  A. — -Edgar  Allan 
Poe. 

Q. — In  what  mountains  600  miles  from 
New  York  are  there  some  2,000  Indians? 
A. — The  Adirondacks,  where  the  five 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois  live. 

Q. — Name  the  three  largest  insurance 
companies  in  this  country?  A. — (.Life) 
Metropolitan,  Prudential,  New  York. 

Q—  What  is  black  ink  made  of?  A.— 
Ferrous  sulphate  and  nutgalls,  combined 
with  gum  and  water. 

Q.— Name  the  capital  of  Peru?  A. — 
Lima. 

Q. — Who  built  the  first  steamboat? 
A.— John  Fitch. 

Q. — Who  was  Benjamin  Thompson 
(Count  Rumford)?  Where  born?  A. — 
One  of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  Colonial 
period.  Founder  of  the  Rumford  pro- 
fessorship at  Harvard.     He  was  refused  a 
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New  Low  Fares 

To  South  America 
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First  Class  Rates 

Rio  dejaneii'04295 
Montevideo  -  $345 
Buenos  Aires -$360 


1  1  DAYS  from  New  York  is  South 
-*•  -*-  America!  If  you  have  dreamed  of  a 
wonderful  ocean  trip,  send  the  coupon  below 
and  let  your  Government  tell  you  about  the 
palatial  Government  ships  that  take  you  to 
South  America. 

South  America!  Land  of  age  old  romance, 
of  exquisite  beauties,  a  thousand  extraordinary 
business  opportunities  and  stupendous  un- 
developed resources!  In  September  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  Centennial  Exposition  will  cele- 
brate Brazil's  100th  year  of  Independence. 
The  countries  of  the  world  will  partake  of 
the  festivities  and  study  the  vast  potentialities 
of  this  great  country- 

$450  Round  Trip  to  Rio 
and  the  Exposition 

The  United  States  Government  has  reduced 
the  fare  to  South  America  more  than  25%! 
First  class  passage  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  now 
only  #295.  Special  round  trip  fare  to  the  ex- 
position only  #450.  The  trip  is  made  in  just 
11  days — the  fastest  time. 

These  great  Government  ships  are  the  fin- 
est on  the  South  American  run.  Their  spa- 
cious staterooms  are  equipped  with  beds,  not 
berths,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  electric 
radiators  and  fans.  All  rooms  are  on  the  out- 
side; most  have  private  baths.  Diversion  for 
every  hour  is  provided  by  shaded  promenades, 
library,  card  room,  grand  salon  for  dancing. 

For     information     regarding     reservations    address: 

Minis  on   Steamship    Lines 

67  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

Write  for  Booklet 

Your  Government  wishes  the  name  of  every 
prospective  traveler.  If  you  are  considering 
an  ocean  voyage  anywhere,  scud  the  informa- 
tion blank  now.  You  will  receive  the  Govern- 
ments valuable  booklet  of  authentic  travel  in- 
formation and  description  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment ships.    You  will  be  under  no  obligations. 
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^ 

Next  Sailings  A  re: 

S.  S.  Western  World 
July  8th 

S.  S.  Southern  Cross 

July  22nd                   i 

S.  S.  American  Legion 
Aug.  5th 

S.  S.  Pan  America 
Aug.  19th 

Fortnightly  thereafter 

:  J 


INFORMATION   BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
InformationDeskD241Wash,,D.C. 


Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.  S. 
Government  Booklet  giving  travel  facts. 

I  am  considering  a  trip  to  South  Americal  ) 
I  would  travel  1st  class  [  |  2d  I  I  Bd  I  I-  Going 
alone  [  I  with  family  |  I  with  others  I  |.  I  have 
definitely  decided  to  go  [).  1  am  merely  con- 
sidering the  triplJ. 

If  I  go  date  will  be  about - 

M\l    Name 

RuxivHx  or  Profession  , . 

Mu  Address   is 


State- 


U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD  SEZESiSr^1. 
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commission  in  the  Continental  army  and 
joined  the  British  army.  Was  born  at 
Woburn,  Mass.,  March  26,  1753. 

Q. — Where  do  we  get  most  of  our  as- 
bestos?    A.— Quebec. 

Q. — What  materials  are  used  on  the 
sides  of  boxes  containing  safety  matches, 
by  means  of  which  the  matches  are  ignited? 
A. — Phosphorus  and  sand.  The  match 
heads  contain  chlorate  of  potash. 

Q. — Name  the  elements  of  which  our 
atmosphere  is  composed.  A. — Oxygen, 
nitrogen,  argon,  krypton,  helium,  neon, 
xenon. 

Q. — Who  invented  the  telescope?  A. — 
Hans  Lippershey,  a  Dutch  spectacle- 
maker,  in  1608. 

Q. — What  breed  of  cow  is  the  greatest 
milk  producer?    A. — Holstein. 

Q. — What  liquid  is  used  in  fire  extin- 
guishers for  putting  out  gasoline  fires? 
A. — Carbon  dioxid. 

Q. — What  is  grape-nuts  made  from? 
A. — Wheat,    sweetened   with   grape-sugar. 

Q. — Name  two  northern  States  that 
grow  large  quantities  of  tobacco.  A. — 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania. 

Q. — Who  was  Kit  Carson?  A. — Hun- 
ter and  guide.    Served  under  Fremont. 

Q.—  What  is  606?  Who  discovered  it? 
What  is  it  used  for?  A. — A  cure  for 
syphilis,  discovered  by  Dr.  Robert  Koch, 
of  Berlin. 

Q. — What  is  the  difference  between  an 
atom  and  a  molecule?  A. — An  atom  is 
the  most  minute  particle  into  which  an 
element  may  theoretically  be  separated. 
A  molecule  is  the  smallest  subdivision 
that  can  be  made  of  a  composition  while 
retaining  its  characteristics.  A  molecule 
is  composed  of  atoms — water  contains 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen. 

Q. — Is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  elected  by  popular  vote?  A. — No, 
he  is  chosen  by  the  electoral  college. 

Q. — Of  what  use  is  a  swimming  bladder 
in  fishes?  A. — Enables  them  to  maintain 
equilibrium. 

Q. — What  is  aqua  regia?  A. — A  solu- 
tion to  dissolve  gold,  composed  of  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Q. — What  is  liquid  air?  How  is  it  made? 
A. — Atmosphere  reduced  from  its  natural 
gaseous  state  to  a  liquid  condition.  It  is 
made  by  forcing  comprest  air  into  a  triple 
copper  coil  and  reducing  the  surrounding 
temperature  to  the  point  of  liquefaction. 

Q. — What  is  a  loadstone?  A. — Mag- 
netic iron  ore;    magnetite. 

Q.— What  is  the  lowest  form  of  life? 
A. — The  one-celled  ameba. 

Q. — State  briefly  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  a  manufacturing  executive? 
A. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  his  product, 
a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  market 
for  his  product  and  for  the  raw  materials 
of  which  it  is  made;  ability  to  direct  his 
employees  to  efficient  effort,  and  to  make 
rapid  and  accurate  judgment  in  emergency. 

Q. — What  is  an  antiseptic?  Name  four 
commonly  used.  A. — An  agency  which 
destroys  the  microorganisms  of  disease; 
carbolic  acid,  chlorated  lime,  corrosive 
sublimate,  mercuric  ehlorid. 

Q. — What  was  the  Spanish  Armada? 
A. — A  fleet  of  130  warships  sent  by  Philip 
II  of  Spain  to  conquer  England.  The  at- 
tack was  beaten  off,  and  the  ships  were 
scattered  and  wrecked  by  gales  along  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Q.— What  is  a  clinical  thermometer? 
A. — A  small  instrument  designed  to  facil- 
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Cruise 
De  Lux< 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

By  Magnificent  New 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Specially  Chartered 

Twin-Screw  Turbine   Oil-Burner,   20,000   Tons 
Sailing  Jan.  30,  1923,  returning  April  2,  visiting 

EGYPT 

Madeira,     Spain,     Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Sicily,  Holy  Land, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Riviera, 
Portugal,  Monte  Carlo,  Tunis 

The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace, 
with  spacious  decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2 
elevators,  commodious  state-rooms  with  running 
water  and  large  wardrobes;  bedrooms  and  suites 
with  private  baths.  The  famous  Cunard  cuisine 
and  service.  (Only  one  sitting  for  meals.) 
Free  optional  return  passage  at  later  date  by 
any  Cunard  steamer  from  France  or  England. 
Rates,  $600  and  up,  including  shore  excursions 
and  all  expenses.    Early  reservations  advisable. 

Full  information  on  request 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

(Established  1875) 

489  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 
219  South  l5™St.,Philadelphia 


I 


n  England- 

do  as  England  does!  Ask  for 
Transportation  via  London  & 
North  Western  Railway  when 
visiting  the  Universities, 
Washington's,  Shakespeare's, 
and  Burns's  Country;  North 
Wales,  The  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  Lakes. 

Travel  by  the  ROYAL  WEST 
COAST    ROUTE    to    Scotland. 

Vhe 
Charm  of  England 

Other  attractive  literature  and  full 
information  free  on  application. 


John  Fairman,  Agent, 

London  &  North  Western  Railway, 

200  D  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

TAe  AUTOGLAS 


PATENTED  MAY  2,   1911 

o_/ln  Eye  protector  of  graceful  design 
that  adjusts  itself  comfortably  to  the  wear- 
er's face. 
Gives  perfect  protection  from  wind, 

dust  and  flying  particles  and  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  personal  appearance  or  the 
pleasures  of  the  wearer. 
Ideal    for    Motoring,    Golf,  Tennis, 

Fishing,  Hunting  or  Trap-shooting. 

Procurable  from  Optical,  Motor  and 
Sporting  Goods  Establishments.  We  will 
gladly  supply  the  address  of  your  nearest 
dealer. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &>  CO. 

Dept.  F  Box  804,  Chicago,  HI. 
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itate  the  finding  of  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body,  used  in  eases  of  sickness. 

Q. — On  what  part  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere did  Columbus  land?  A. — San  Sal- 
vador, or  Watling  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba. 

Q. — What  is  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  on 
the  Centigrade  scale?     A. — 100  degrees. 

Q. — How  did  the  name  America  origi- 
nate? A. — From  Americus  Vespucius,  an 
Italian  explorer. 

Q. — Who  wrote  the  folloAving  books: 
' '  Vanity  Fair."  "Pickwick  Papers,"  "  Huck- 
leberry Finn,"  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse'-?  A. — William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  Charles  Dickens,  Mark  Twain, 
Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez. 

Q. — Give  the  approximate  population  of 
each  of  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  United 
Stales.  A.— New  York,  6,000,000;  Chi- 
cago, :$,000,000:  Philadelphia,  2,000,000; 
Detroit,  1,000,000;    Cleveland,  800,000. 

.  Q. — What  three  letters  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  the  English  language?  A. — E, 
t  and.  a. 

Q. — What  is  a  Soviet?  A. — A  labor  or- 
ganization holding  political  administrative 
powers. 

Q. — How  can  you  prove  by  scientific 
apparatus  that  the  world  revolves?  De- 
scribe apparatus.  A. — By  the  use  of 
Foucault's  pendulum.  This  is  a  long 
pendulum  carrying  a  heavy  weight,  which 
because  of  its  length  and  weight  vibrates 
for  several  hours,  during  which  time  its 
plane  of  oscillation  appears  to  change  posi- 
tion, the  change  being  caused  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  beneath  it. 

Q: — Who  are  the  Igorotes?  A. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  the 
correct  spelling,  Mr.  Edison,  is  Igorots. 
They  are  negroid  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  who  originally  were  immi- 
grants from  Malaysia. 

Q: — What  was  the  spark  that  started  the 
World  War  in  1914?  A. — The  assassina- 
tion of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
at  Sarajevo,  Serbia. 

Q. — What  is  the  greatest  cotton  shipping 
port  in  the  U.  S.  A.?    A. — Galveston,  Tex. 

Q. — Can  you  name  four  localities  where 
civilization  existed  in  3000  B.  C?  A  — 
China,  Crete,  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 

Q. — -What  is  a  shooting  star?  A. — A 
small  meteor,  caused  by  a  conglomeration 
of  meteoric  matter  coming  into  contact 
with  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Q. — What  is  the  difference  between 
white  and  brown  sugar?  A.— Brown  sugar 
is  sugar  in  the  first  process  of  refining. 
White  sugar  is  the  final  product. 

Q. — Why  is  it  .necessary  to  rotate  crops? 
A. — To  avoid  extracting  from  the  soil  the 
elements  necessary  to  the  growth  of  any 
single  crop. 

Q. — Who  was  Humboldt?  A. — A  cele- 
brated German  scientist,  naturalist  and 
author. 

Q. — Where  is  Singapore?  A. — In  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

Q. — A  man  goes  to  a  lake  with  a  three- 
gallon  and  a  five-gallon  measure.  How 
could  he  measure  out  exactly  four  gallons 
(using  no  marks  on  the  can)?  A. — Fill  the 
three-gallon  can.  Empty  the  three-gallon 
can  into  the  five-gallon  can.  Fill  the  three- 
gallon  can  again.  Fill  the  five-gallon  can 
from  the  three-gallon  can.  One  gallon 
Is  left  in  the  three-gallon  can.  Empty  the 
five-gallon  can.  Pour  the  contents  of  the 
three-gallon  can  into  the  five-gallon  can. 
Fill  the  three-gallon  can  again,  and  pour 
the  contents  into  the  five-gallon  can.  This 
gives  you  four  gallons  in  the  fivc7gallon  can. 

Q. — Why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to 
breathe?  A. — In  order  to  supply  oxygen 
to  the  blood. 


The  correct  answer 

to  Mr*  Edison's  question: 

"What  is  Grape-Nuts  made  of  I" 

answered  by  the  makers  of  Qrape*Nuts 


THIS   is   one  of   a   number  of  questions  which 
Mr.  Edison  is  putting  to  applicants  for  an  impor- 
tant position  in  his  organization.    We  are  happy 
to  learn  the  interest  shown  in  the  food,  Grape-Nuts, 
by  a  man  of  such  broad  attainments  as  Mr.  Edison. 

There  has  never  been  any  secret  about  what 
Grape-Nuts  is  made  of.  It  has  been  on  the  market 
for  24  years,  and  practically  everybody  knows  its 
composition. 

But  inasmuch  as  such  a  simple,  everyday  ques- 
tion as  "When  did  Columbus  discover  America?"  is 
often  incorrectly  answered,  it  may  be  well  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  restate  the  following  facts  about 
Grape-Nuts: 

Grape-Nuts  is  a  highly  nourishing  cereal  food, 
made  from  a  mixture  of  whole  wheat  flour,  malted 
barley,  salt  and  water.  The  mixture  is  raised  by  yeast, 
baked  in  loaves,  then  sliced,  further  baked,  and  then 
crushed  into  granules. 

No  food  in  the  world  is  so  thoroughly  baked  as 
Grape-Nuts.  More  than  20  hours  are  consumed  in 
the  various  baking  processes. 

As  every  diet  expert  knows,  this  long  baking  brings 
about  conversion  of  the  carbohydrate  elements,  de- 
veloping dextrin,  maltose  and  dextrose  or  grape-sugar 
— a  form  of  sugar  to  which  all  starch  elements  must 
be  changed  before  they  can  be  assimilated  by  the 
system. 

Grape-Nuts  when  eaten  does  not  form  a  pasty 
mass  difficult  to  digest — the  20-hours  baking  makes 
this  delicious  food  easily  digested  by  even  those  with 
the  most  delicate  stomachs;  and  the  character  of  the 
food  requires  thorough  mastication. 

Grape-Nuts  is  a  well-balanced  food  for  building 
bone,  tooth  and  nerve  structure.  When  combined 
with  cream  or  milk,  it  is  admittedly  a  complete  food. 

You  will  find  Grape-Nuts  everywhere.  At  your 
grocer's,  your  club,  your  hotel,  your  restaurant. 


In  America,  where  you  don't  find 
Grape*Nuts  you  won't  find  people 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


GrapeNuts 

THE  BODY  BUILDER 


I«ir  food  iborombl,  .''  «*" 

"Tuna's  a  Reason' 


I 


MOTORING 'AND- AVIATION 


Copyrighted  by  the  Aeromarine  Airways,  lnc, 

A   "SLANT"  ON  TOURING   THAT  MAKES   THE  COUNTRYSIDE  LOOK  MORE  LIKE   A  MAP. 

Cities  may  be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  congested  roads  and  bridges  are  avoided,  and  the  view  widens,  at  times,  until  it  seems  to  include  most  of 
the  earth.     This  photograph  was  taken  with  a  panoramic  camera  while  the  tourists  were  flying  over  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 


TOURING  A  LA  WILD  DUCK 


MIGRATING  WATER  FOWL,  that  follow  the  courses 
of  rivers,  lakes  and  bays  northward  every  spring,  fur- 
nished pathfinders  for  four  flying-boat  tourists  who 
-went  from  New  York,  through  Canada,  circumnavigated  the 
Greak  Lakes,  and  finally  returned  to  their  starting-point  after 
a  unique  tour  in  which,  they  assert,  they  got  an  entirely  new 
"slant"  on  the  joys  of  touring  in  their  native  land.  Like  the 
wild  duck,  they  followed  water-courses  for  the  most  part,  altho, 
also  like  the  wild  duck,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  make  long 
"hops"  cross-country  from  one  body  of  water  to  another.  Their 
tour,  incidentally,  in  point  of  extensiveness,  ranks  with  the 
longest  aerial  tours  thus  far  made.  "American  Tourists 
Will  Find  Network  of  Air 
Lines  in  Europe,"  announces 
a  headline  in  a  current  New 
York  aeronautical  journal, 
and  a  recent  copy  of  The 
Aeroplane,  published  in  Lon- 
don, recounts  at  length  a 
European  air  tour  covering 
some  2,000  miles.  The  Amer- 
ican tour,  described  in  the 
June  issue  of  Yachting  (New 
York),  covered  a  total  of 
7,491  miles,  including  some 
2,000  miles  about  the  Great 
Lakes.  H.  A.  Bruno,  one  of 
the  tourists,  who  kept  the 
"log"  of  the  journey,  begins 
his  story  in  Yachting  with  a 
description  of  the  craft  they 
used : 


This  aerial  yacht  was  one 
of  the  Navy  Coast  Patrol 
pusher  type  flying-boats,  con- 
verted from  a  war  machine 
to  a  peaceful  passenger-car- 
rier. It  had  three  cockpits, 
the  two  pilots  being  seated  in 
the  rear  one,  directly  under 
the  350-horse-power  Liberty 
motor.  The  second  and  third 
cockpits,  each  accommodat- 
ing two  passengers,  had  large 


THE   "SUPER-TOURING   CAR"   THAT  MADE   THE  TRIP 

It  traveled  a  total  of  nearly  7,500  miles  above  the  waterways  and  water- 
bordered  cities  of  the  United   States  and  Canada,  setting  several  new 
air-touring  records  for  this  country  and  Europe. 


clear  vision  windshields,  intended  to  keep  the  rush  of  air  from 
the  faces  of  the  passengers.  The  seat  is  about  twenty-five 
inches  below  the  top  of  the  fuselage,  or  body  of  the  boat. 
In  comfort,  the  cockpit  is  comparable  to  the  softest  Morris 
chair.  The  heads  of  both  passengers  and  pilots  show  above 
the  body  of  the  plane.  The  Aving-spread  of  this  aerial  yacht 
was  74  feet,  and  the  total  weight,  loaded,  was  three  and 
one-half  tons.  The  fuel  supply  was  carried  in  three  gas  tanks, 
placed  in  the  boat-like  hull  or  fuselage,  under  the  Liberty  motor, 
each  tank  holding  40  gallons.  A  reserve  pressure  tank  holding 
15  gallons  was  on  the  center  section  of  the  top  wing. 

Our  pilot  was  D.  G.  Richardson,  a  former  Army  flyer,  and, 
after  the  war,  chief  instructor  of  the  Cuban  Air  Service.  As 
mechanician,  we  had  R.  E.  Greisinger,  a  young  lad  who  served 

in  that  capacity  on  the  first 
round  trip  commercial  flight 
from  New  York  to  Havana  in 
October,  1919.  The  baggage 
consisted  of  three  large  suit- 
cases, one  brief  case  and  three 
leather  coats,  plus  a  box  of 
emergency  spare  parts  weigh- 
ing about  300  pounds,  all 
being  stowed  away  in  the  two 
seats  in  the  nose.  Some 
minor  adjustments  were  made 
to  the  motor  and  then  I  de- 
cided to  start  on  the  first  leg 
of  the  long  flight. 

"  Contact  "—and  the  Lib- 
erty motor  sang  its  powerful 
song.  At  exactly  11:30  we 
ascended  and  climbed  rapidly 
into  the  heat-laden  skies.  The 
wind  was  decidedly  warm;  I 
held  my  hand  above  the 
windshield  several  times  to 
gage  the  temperature,  and  the 
blasts  of  air  felt  almost  as 
warm  as  those  coming  from 
a  radiator. 

The  haze  which  hung  over 
the  water  when  we  started 
lifted  a  little  and  we  picked 
up  the  shore  of  Staten  Island 
and  flew  above  the  famous 
Narrows.  From  the  air  one 
is  greeted  by  a  sweeping 
panorama  of  shipping,  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  appearance 
of  the  city  from  above.    JNLiss 
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smiled.  What  cared  we  for  hills  or  moun- 
tains— we  could  conquer  them  all! 

We  lay  at  anchor  at  Lake  George  all 
night  and  left  at  three  o'clock  the  following 
afternoon,  flyjng  low  over  the  lake.  Skim- 
ming along  at  about  five  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  lake  with  the  side  pontoons 
almost  touching  the  water  at  times,  the 
boat  ran  as  smoothly  as  a  yacht,  without  a 
ripple  to  disturb  the  surface.  Eight  min- 
utes later,  we  landed  at  Ilulett's  without  a 
jar.  Here  we  spent  another  quiet  night, 
leaving  at  10:16  in  the  morning. 

The  upper  end  of  Lake  George  presented 
a  beautiful  sight.  Our  altimeter  showed 
that  we  were  ascending  steadily.  By  con- 
sulting the  map  we  saw  that  we  had  a  six- 
mile  land  "hop"  to  make  in  order  to  reach 
Lake  Champlain.  At  the  end  of  Lake 
George  is  a  particularly  high  mountain  at 
whose  base  lies  the  village  of  Ticonderoga. 
It  effectively  shuts  off  the  view  of  Lake 
Champlain,  but  as  we  rounded  this  peak, 
we  looked  down  on  its  grandeur.  The  first 
impression  was  one  of  surprize,  for  the  lake 
appeared  much  larger  than  shown  on  the 
map. 

A  thunder  shower  blew  up  while  they  were 
lunching  at  a  camp  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they 
decided  to  proceed,  in  spite  of  the  rain. 
"When  flying  through  rain  at  about  90 
miles  an  hour,"  observes  the  chronicler, 
"the  drops  feel  something  like  small  red- 
hot  cinders."  However  in  a  few  minutes 
they  outraced  the  shower  and  ran  into  clear 
sunshine.  Looking  back  over  the  tail  of 
the  boat,  Mr.  Bruno  continues — 

It  seemed  as  if  we  had  left  a  solid  black 
veil  behind  on  the  lake.  As  we  progressed 
we  gained  altitude  and  encountered  low- 
hanging  clouds.  These  soon  passed,  hoAv- 
ever,  and  the  atmosphere  became  clear  and 
bracing.  We  could  see  for  miles,  until  the 
verdant  fields  and  forests  faded  into  the 
fringe  of  mountains,  which  guard  Lake 
Champlain  like  giant  sentinels. 

Familiar  landmarks  came  into  view 
beneath.  Presently  the  sleepy  old  city  of 
Plattsburgh  lay  below  us,  and,  we  circled 
it  and  then  came  quickly  to  rest  on  the 
water,  just  off  the  pier,  and  anchored. 

The  day  following  broke  raw  and  rainy, 
with  a  strong  wind  and  a  bad  sea  running 
on  the  lake.  Storm  warnings  had  been  is- 
sued, but  I  found  that  the  storm  center 
seemed  to  be  all  around  Lake  Champlain, 
moving  away  from  Montreal.  We  were  in 
the  air  at  eleven-fifteen,  after  a  good  take- 
off from  exceedingly  rough  water.  The 
clouds  were  lowering  and  the  wind  was 
dead  against  us. 

Our  course  was  set  for  the  Richelieu 
River  and  we  flew  into  the  teeth  of  the 
wind  which  was  rapidly  turning  into  a 
gale.  Climbing  steadily  and  with  the 
motor  roaring  a  triumphant  song,  we  were 
soon  at  3,100  feet  and  picked  up  the  head- 
waters of  the  Richelieu  River.  The  clouds 
which  had  been  just  over  our  heads  seemed 
to  suddenly  swoop  down  engulfing  us  in  a 
thick,  damp  fog.  Everything  Avas  blotted 
out.  With  eyes  glued  on  the  bubble  of  the 
inclometer  and  on  the  air,  speed  and  revo- 
lution indicators,  we  slackened  the  speed 
of  the  boat  and  placed  the  controls  in  the 
position  to  give  us  a  gradual  descent.  The 
country  was  rather  flat  before  we  went  into 
the  clouds  but  our  maps  showed  the 
proximity  of  at  least  one  large  mountain 
on  the  course  we  had  outlined  to  follow. 
At  800  feet  the  clouds  were  still  with  us 
and  we  were  watching  anxiously  ahead. 
Then  as  suddenly  as  they  came,  the  clouds 


Controlled 
Heat 

is  my  recommendation 


YOU  SEE,'"  continued  the  Ar- 
chitect demonstrating,  "A 
touch  of  my  finger  on  this  valve 
accurately  regulates  the  heat  in 
this  room  independently  of  any 
other  room  in  the  building.  That 
means  comfort:  what's  more,  it 
means  economy. 

"In  this  building  of  yours,  for 
example,  if  you  install  'Controlled 
Heat'  tons  of  coal  will  be  saved, 
simply  because  the  tenants  will 
find  it  easy  to  partially  shut  off  the 
heat  when  there's  a  rise  in  the 
outdoor  temperature.  They  won't 
have  to  cuss  over-heated  offices 
and  throw  open  windows  to  let  un- 
welcome, unused  heat  escape. 
With  'Controlled  Heat'  there's  no 
heat  wasted.  Heat  is  generated 
only  as  needed. 

"Then  take  the  boiler  room. 
This  wonderful  new  Hoffman  in- 


vention, the  Differential  Loop,  has 
eliminated  the  pumps  and  compli- 
cated devices  other  systems  have 
to  employ.  Gentlemen,  you'd  be 
astonished  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
boiler  room  in  this  big  building. 
It's  as  easy  to  understand  and  op- 
erate as  the  steam-heater  in  a 
bungalow. 

"I  can't  emphasize  too  strongly 
my  opinion  that  Hoffman  'Con- 
trolled Heat'  is  the  greatest  for- 
ward step  in  modern  heating  meth- 
ods.   The  system  you  should  use." 

Whether  you're  planning  a  sky- 
scraper or  a  new  home,  it  will  pay 
you  first  to  investigate  "Controlled 
Heat." 

Let  us  tell  you  some  more  about 
this  wonderful  new  way  of  heating. 
A  post-card  will  bring  to  you  the 
interesting  illustrated  booklet 
"Controlled  Heat." 


Hoffman  Specialty  Co.,  inc. 
Alain  Office  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Hoffman 

Equipment 

^for  Vapor  heat  control 
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Corns? 


©B  &  B  1922 

— just  say 

Blue=jay^ 

to  your  druggist 
Stops  Pain  Instantly 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a  corn  is 
Blue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  in- 
stantly. Then  the  corn  loosens  and 
comes  out.  Made  in  two  forms — a 
Colorless,  clear  liquid  (one  drop  does 
it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plasters.  Use 
whichever-form  you  prefer,  plasters 
or  the  liquid — the  action  is  the  same. 
Safe,  gentle.  Made  in  a  world-famed 
laboratory.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Free  :  Write  Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago,  Dept.  tS, 
for  valuable  book,  "Correct  Care  of  the  Feet." 


PATENTS. 


Protect  your  rights. 
Before  disclosing  in- 
vention write  for 
booklet  and  blank  form  EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION to  be  signed,  witnessed  and  returned  with  rough 
sketch  or  model  of  your  idea,  upon  receipt  of  which 
I  will  promptly  give  opinion  of  patentable  nature 
and  instructions.  NO  CHARGE  for  preliminary  ad- 
vice.   Highest  references.   Prompt,  personal  attention. 

CLARENCE     O'BRIEN 

Registered  Patent  Lawyer 
747  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

bave  a  business-profes- 
sion of  your  own  and  earn 
big  income  in  service  fees 
A  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  home  in  a  few  weeks.  Easy  terms  for  training, 
openings  everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 
No  capital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


YOU  CAN 


Salesmen 


Sell  our  wonderful  tailored 
to  order. $29. 50,  virgin  wool 
suits  and  o 'coats  direct  to 

wearer — alt  one  price.     They  are  big  values  and  sell  easy. 

You  keep  deposit.    Everything  guaranteed.     Big  swatch 

outfit  free;  protected  territory  for  hustlers. 

J.  B.  SIMPSON.  Inc.,  Dept.  139,  831  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  my  Iarjr« 
FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING,  Its  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  the  world.  Write  today. 
The  North* Western  School,    2319  Grand  Ave.      Milwaukee  .Wis. 


Canyou  afford  to 


H>|*  «r  Lew  P.. 


1    Hou.c    HealiOf 


The   U.  S.  Government,  General  Electric  Co..  Standard   Oil  Co., 
American  Telegraph  Co.,  etc..  have  used  it  for  years 

Over  3  Million  Cans  Sold  Every  Year 
u\n  RADIATOR  LIQUID    "X"   BOILER    LIQUID 


Pfitt,  SI. SO  — Ford  Six*.  7Sc 

At  Service  Station*.  Garages.  Repair 

Shops  and   Hardware  Stores 


Price,  Quart  Can,  Six  Dollar* 

At  Plumbers.  Steamntters.  Mine  and 

MUI  Supply  and  Hardware  Stores 


or   STUTTER 

'  Remove  that  restriction  to  your  progress 

Send  postage  for  large  free  book  "The  Correction  of 

Stammering  and  Stuttering."    Methods  successful  for 

over  a  quarter-century.     THE  LEWIS  INSTITUTE 

18  Lewis  Bldg.,  77  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich..  U.S.A. 

PC  U        D 

REPAIRS  LEAKS 

IN  AUTO  RADIATORS 

CRACKED  CYLINDERS 

WATER-JACKETS 


Circular  or  Technical  Advice  on  Request 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


vanished  and  we  came  out  over  a  thick 
forest.  The  river  was  several  miles  to  our 
right  and  the  nose  of  the  boat  was  pointed 
for  it. 

The  country  looked  different  to  us — the 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
mostly  built  of  red  brick  and  I  knew  we 
were  over  Canadian  territory.  A  few  miles 
on  our  course,  and  rearing  its  mighty  head 
to  the  clouds  was  Mount  St.  Hilaire — that 
enormous  eruption  of  nature  marked  on 
our  maps  and  for  which  I  had  been  watching. 

The  world  began  to  brighten.  We 
ascended  again  to  2,400  feet  preparatory 
to  cutting  overland  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

A  few  moments  after  passing  over  the 
little  city  of  St.  Antoine  the  voyagers  saw 
the  St.  Lawrence,  "a  silver  break  on  our 
left  and  running  almost  parallel  to  the 
Richelieu."  The  historian  of  the  tour  con- 
tinues: 

It  took  just  one  and  one-quarter  minutes 
to  make  the  flight  overland  and  then  we 
were  over  the  St.  Lawrence  and  headed  for 
Montreal.  The  land  close  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  took  on  a  marshy  appearance, 
and  frequently  the  river  would  widen  out. 

The  flight  up  the  St.  Lawrence  was  with- 
out particular  incident.  In  order  to  feel  in 
closer  touch  with  our  Canadian  cousins, 
we  glided  down  to  a  few  feet  over  the  river. 
We  passed  several  villages  nestling  close 
to  the  river  bank,  one  of  them  on  the  right 
being  recognized  as  Charlemange.  This 
told  us  we  were  nearing  Montreal,  and  once 
more  we  ascended  to  over  1,000  feet. 

About  one  o'clock  we  were  in  sight  of 
Montreal,  with  its  well  laid  out  docks. 
Richardson  made  several  circles,  then  we 
landed,  coming  in  on  a  fast  glide  and  turn- 
ing into  the  wind  so  as  to  hit  the  water  just 
where  we  desired.  The  maneuverability  of 
this  particular  type  of  flying-boat  is  re- 
markable. One  must  remember  that  it 
weighs  three  and  one-half  tons  and  it  is 
navigated  through  the  air  by  almost  im- 
perceptible motions  of  the  pilot  on  his 
controls. 

We  were  met  by  Mr.  E.  Greenwood, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Aerial  League 
of  the  British  Empire,  Canadian  Division, 
who  greeted  us  heartily.  A  representative 
of  the  Air  Board  examined  our  machine 
and  verified  the  pilot's  records.  In  ad- 
dition, the  flying-yacht  was  examined  by 
the  customs  in  the  same  manner  as  is  a 
steamship  or  other  vessel. 

Before  leaving  New  York  telegraphic 
permission  had  been  received  from  the 
Canadian  Air  Board  for  our  boat  to  pro- 
ceed through  Canada.  On  leaving  Mon- 
treal an  international  clearance  had  to  be 
secured,  exactly  as  if  the  flying-yacht  were 
a  vessel  leaving  for  a  foreign  port.  After 
all  the  examinations  were  made,  we  were 
advised  that  our  gasoline,  or  aviation 
spirit,  as  it  is  called  in  Canada,  was  waiting 
at  the  yacht  club  at  Dorval. 

Having  plenty  of  good  water  en  route 
to  the  Thousand  Islands,  we  flew  over  the 
surface  of  the  river.  At  intervals  we  passed 
a  steamer  and  waved  to  the  people  on 
board,  and  they,  in  turn,  usually  crowded 
to  the  rail  and  watched  our  flight,  for  flying- 
yachts  are  not  frequent  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Once  we  flew  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  of  a  small  flotilla  of  yachts 
sailing  a  race.  We  didn't  know  the  identity 
of  these  white-winged  little  vessels,  but 
they  presented  a  beautiful  appearance. 


That   Luden's  are  "just  the 

thing"  for  dust- tickled  nose 

and  throat. 

LUDENS 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 
GIVE    QUICK    RELIEF 


You're  missing  a  true,   colorful,  gripping 
story  of  a  real  man,  if  you  fail  to  read 


Sergeant 

and 


York 


His  People 

by  Sam  K.  Cowan 

With  all  the  tense  interest  and  swift  action  of 
a  novel,  this  new  volume,  just  off  the  press, 
brings  you  a  true  story  stranger  indeed  than 
fiction — a  story  of  home,  work,  war,  faith  in 
God,  and  love  told  about  the  type  of  man  whom 
we  call  an  American  with  a  thrill  of  pride.  The 
scenes  range  from  the  stern,  sun-kissed  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee  where  Sergeant  York  was 
born  to  that  perilous,  shell-ridden  battlefield 
in  Prance  where  this  young  Tennessee  moun- 
taineer amazed  the  world  with  his  almost  un- 
believable feat  of  individual  skill  and  lion- 
hearted  bravery. 

Read  this  book  and  you'll  agree  with  the 
Literary  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  who 
says,  "Whew,  but  this  book  about  Sergeant 
York  has  hit  us  in  a  tender  spot!  If  it  doesn't 
hold  a  thrill  and  a  smile  and  a  tightening  of  the 
throat  for  you,  then  you're  not  the  reader  for 
whom  we  are  editing  this  book  page,  that's  all." 

At  booksellers,  $2.00,  net; 
by  mail  from  the  publishers,  $2.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publishers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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I  Believe  in  Myself! 
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Do  that — and  there  is  no  height  too  high  for  you  to 
reach!  "  You  can  achieve  greatness,  and,  if  you  go  about 
it  the  right  way.  you  can  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
you."  This  is  the  philosophy  of  a  remarkably  sound 
and  stimulating  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas,  entitled — 

PERSONAL  POWER 

If  you  have  ambition,  but  don't  know  how  to 
push  yourself  upward,  consult  Mr.  Thomas'  charm- 
ing book.  It  is  founded  on  his  experience — reflects 
his  success.  It  points  the  way  for  you  to  honors  and 
triumphs,  in  business  as  well  as  in  your  social  life. 
i2mo.    Cloth.    306  pages.    $1.75,  net;    $1.87,  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  3S4-360  fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Swimming  Scientifically  Taught 

by  Prof.  F.  E.  Dalton  and  L.  C. 
D alton,  the  noted  experts,  teaches 
you  all  the  principal  strokes,  how 
to  float,  dive,.etc.  Get  it  to-day  and 
double  your  summer  enjoyment. 
Newly  revised  and  illustrated;  by 
mail,  $1.62.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  354  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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As  we  were  nearing  the  Laehine  Rapids, 
and  wanting  to  get  several  pictures  of  this 
turbulent  water  from  the  air,  we  climbed 
to  500  feet.  The  sun  was  caught  on  the 
rapids  and  they  glistened  like  molten  silver 
tinged  with  deep  blue.  Almost  before  we 
knew  it,  we  had  left  them  behind  and  were 
on  our  way  over  Lake  St.  Louis,  which  is 
the  basin  into  which  the  Ottawa  River 
empties. 

We  were  then  flying  at  an  altitude  of 
1.400  feet  and  watching  eagerly  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  beauties  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands.  It  was  not  long  before  we 
saw  a  town  on  the  New  York  State  side 
of  the  river  which  we  recognized  as  Ogdens- 
burg;  and  then  the  beginning  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands.  Hundreds  of  islands,  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  heavily  wooded  and 
literally  floating  in  silver  was  the  sight 
that  we  saw  from  our  aerial  perch.  We 
landed  shortly  after  at  Alexandria  Bay, 
having  made  the  157  miles  in  two  hours, 
flat. 

A  little  before  eleven  of  the  morning  of 
that  day  we  had  baggage;  fuel  and  mascot 
safely  aboard  and  with  the  promise  of  a 
good  flying  day  took  the  air. 

I  had  decided  to  follow  the  Canadian 
side  of  Lake  Ontario  and  when  we  reached 
Cape  Vincent,  headed  our  boat  North. 
We  had  not  been  on  this  new  course  more 
than  a  few  minutes  when  we  saw  a  solid 
black  wall  of  cloud  advancing  rapidly 
toward  us.  Simultaneously,  a  gust  of 
wind  buffeted  us  about,  and  believing 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  we 
banked  sharplj  and  headed  back  for  Cape 
Vincent,  taking  refuge  behind  the  break- 
water. The  storm  passed  rapidly  and  we 
left  Cape  Vincent  after  lunch,  landing 
finally  at  Coburg,  Ontario,  for  fuel. 

Continuing  on  our  way  and  about  twelve 
miles  before  reaching  Toronto,  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  was  encountered,  but  we 
landed  after  dark  at  the  Royal  Canadian 
Yacht  Club.  We  were  all  rainsoaked  and 
the  Commodore  not  only  saw  to  it  that  we 
had  dry  clothing  but  also  arranged  for  a 
late  supper. 

Leaving  Toronto,  the  flying  yacht  was 
headed  straight  out  across  the  lake.  The 
tourists  flew  over  Niagara  Falls  at  an  alti- 
tude of  3,000  feet.  "The  day  was  remark- 
ably clear,"  writes  Mr.  Bruno,  "and  the 
Falls  lost  their  magnificence  upon  being 
viewed  from  such  a  height."  With  stops 
at  Buffalo,  Erie,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Belle 
Isle,  Port  Huron,  Alpena,  Mackinaw,  and 
Petoskey,  the  tourists  proceeded  to  Chi- 
cago. When  they  came  down  off  the  head- 
water, they  had  covered  a  total  distance  of 
2,860  miles  in  their  cruise  irom  New  York. 
For  the  next  two  weeks,  flying  from  three 
to  four  hours  a  day,  they  followed  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  went  on  up 
to  Lake  Superior,  covering  a  total  of  about 
2,000  miles.  On  the  return  flight  they  en- 
countered several  severe  storms  but  man- 
aged  to  negotiate  them  without  much 
trouble. 

"The  total  mileage  of  our  flight,"  con- 
cludes Mr.  Bruno,  "from  the  time  we 
left  New  York  until  we  returned  to 
the  82d  Street  dock,  was  7,491  miles. 
The  flying  time  was  102  hours,  al  an 
average  speed  of  just  under  73.5  per 
hour.  We  experienced  no  mechanical 
trouble,  and  our  air  yacht  was  still  in 
good  condition." 
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How  Pretty  Teeth 

affect  the  smile — teeth  freed  from  film 

See  what  one  week  will  do 


The  open  smile  comes  naturally  when 
there  are  pretty  teeth  to  show.  But  dingy 
teeth  are  kept  concealed. 

The  difference  lies  in  film.  That  is  what 
stains  and  discolors.  That  is  what  hides 
the  tooth  luster.  Let  us  show  you,  by  a  ten- 
day  test,  how  millions  now  fight  that  film. 

Why  teeth  are  dim 

Your  teeth  are  coated  with  a  viscous  film. 
You  can  feel  it  now.  It  clings  to  teeth,  gets 
between  the  teeth  and  stays. 

No  ordinary  tooth  paste  can  effectively 
combat  it.  The  tooth  brush,  therefore, 
leaves  much  of  it  intact. 

That  film  is  what  discolors,  not  the  teeth. 
It  often  forms  the  basis  of  a  dingy  coat. 
Millions  of  teeth  are  clouded  in  that  way. 

The  tooth  attacks 

Film  also  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acids.  It  holds  the  acids 
in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Germs  constantly  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. Thus  most  tooth  troubles  are  now 
traced  to  film,  and  very  few  people  escape 
them. 

Must  be  combated 

Dental  science  has  long  been  seeking  a 
daily  film  combatant.     In   late  years  two 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  modern  authorities  and 
now  advised  by  leading  dentists  almost 
the  world  over.  Used  by  careful 
people  of  some  forty  races.  All  drug- 
gists supply  the  large  tubes. 


effective  methods  have  been  found.  Au- 
thorities have  proved  them  by  many  care- 
ful tests.  Now  leading  dentists  nearly 
all  the  world  over  are  urging  their  daily 
use. 

A  new-day  tooth  paste  has  been  per- 
fected, made  to  comply  with  modern  re- 
quirements. The  name  is  Pepsodent. 
These  two  great  film  combatants  are 
embodied  in  it. 

It  goes  further 

Other  effects  are  now  considered  essen- 
tial.    Pepsodent  is  made  to  bring  them  all. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow.  It  multi- 
plies the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva. 
That  is  there  to  digest  starch  deposits  on 
teeth,  so  they  will  not  remain  and  form 
acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
That  is  Nature's  neutralizer  for  acids  which 
cause  decay. 

Thus  every  application  gives  these  tooth- 
protecting  forces  multiplied  effect. 


These  things  mean  whiter,  cleaner,  safer 
teeth.  They  mean  natural  mouth  condi- 
tions, better  tooth  protection.  This  ten- 
day  test  will  convince  you  by  what  you  see 
and  feel.  Make  it  for  your  own  sake,  then 
decide  what  is  best. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


883 


THE    PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 
Dept.  127,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  III. 
Mail  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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TWO   CURES  FOR  MOTOR  ACCIDENTS 


One  symptom 
they  don't  discuss 

NO  matter  how  well  you 
know  a  person — maybe 
even  your  very  closest  friend 
—  there  is  one  subject  you 
instinctively  avoid. 

You  may  discuss  the  most  inti- 
mate things  about  your  family,  your 
business  and  your  most  personal  af- 
fairs, but  this  one  topic  you  dodge. 
There  is  something  about  halitosis 
(the  scientific  term  meaning  unpleas- 
ant breath)  that  seems  to  forbid 
honest  conversation  about  it. 

Yet  the  insidious  thing  about  hal- 
itosis is  the  unfortunate  fact  that  any 
one  may  suffer  from  it  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  are  not  con- 
scious of  it  yourself.  So  unless  you 
use  some  sensible  scientific  precau- 
tion you  may  go  through  your  day 
or  evening  uncomfortable  and  con- 
cerned, wondering  whether  or  not 
you  are  offending  people  about  you. 

L  nless  halitosis  is  a  symptom  of 
some  serious  organic  disorder  which 
a  physician  or  dentist  should  correct, 
you  may  easily  put  yourself  upon 
the  safe  and  polite  side  by  using 
Listerine,  the  well-known  liquid 
antiseptic.  In  most  cases  it  is 
merely  local  and  temporary. 

Meet  halitosis  in  a  scientific  way 
— with  Listerine.  It  is  the  ideally 
effective  mouth  deodorant. 

Fastidious  people  everywhere 
make  Listerine  a  regular  part  of 
their  daily  toilet  routine.  Simply 
use  it  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle. 
It  acts  quickly  and  pleasantly.  It 
halts  food  fermentation  in  the  mouth 
and  leaves  the  breath  sweet,  fresh 
and  clean. 

Your  druggist  has  handled  Lister- 
ine for  yrears  and  regards  it  as  a  safe, 
effective  antiseptic  of  great  merit. 
It  has  now  been  on  the  market  for 
half  a  century. 

Start  using  Listerine  today.  Put 
your  mind  at  ease.  Don't  be  in 
doubt  another  day  about  your 
breath — Lambert  Pharmacal  Com- 
pany, Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
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'"TpHE  number  of  motor  accidents  is  a 
"*•  blot  upon  our  modern  civilization. 
Everybody  agrees  as  to  the  truth  of  that, 
and  readily  admits  that  it  is  high  time  that 
something  was  done  about  it.  Neverthe- 
less, observes  Harold  F.  Blanchard,  an 
investigator  for  Motor  (New  York),  few 
people  seem  to  have  any  definite  idea  as 
to  what  that  something  should  be;  and 
the  few  who  do  have  suggestions  to  offer 
propose  remedies  that  are  not  very  prac- 
tical.    Imagination  is  needed  as  a  basic 


miles  per  hour,  would  be  high  enough  to 
permit  many  accidents.  Most  motor 
disasters  occur  at.  moderate  speeds,  and 
relatively  few  are  the  result  directly  or  in- 
directly of  what  is  usually  called  fast 
driving.  That  the  limitation  of  vehicle 
speed  by  governor  is  not  the  solution,  not- 
even  part  of  the  solution,  is  best  proved 
by  the  fact  that  motor  trucks  figure  in  a 
large  proportion  of  motor  vehicle  accidents. 
So  much  so  that  a  special  hue  and  cry,  not 
unjustly,  has  been  raised  against  these  road 
leviathans.  Yet  the  fact  is,  altho  this  fact 
is  not  generally  known,  that  the  maximum 
speed  of  most  trucks  is  limited  by  governor. 


ONE  WAY  OF  MAKING   YOUR  INSURANCE  PALL  DUE. 

"It  is  a  curious  thought,"  writes  Christopher  Morley  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "that 
several  hundred  people  have  deliberately  (tho  unconsciously)  made  up  their  minds  to  get 
killed  this  summer  by  trying  to  push  a  tram  off  the  track  with  .a  motor  car.  If  some  of  these 
should  paste  this  clipping  on  the  windsliield,  it  might  save  the  insurance  companies  a  lot  of  cor- 
respondence." This  poster,  copyrighted,  by  the  Sales  Printing  Corporation,  New  York,  is  part 
of  the  American  Railway  Association's  effort  to  cut  down  Crossing  accidents. 


remedy,  Ave  are  assured.  .  Let  the  car 
driver  have  enough  imagination  to  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  pedestrian  as 
well  as  in  the  place  where  he  himself  is 
likely  to  land  if  he  disregards  the  written 
or  unwritten  rules  of  the  road.  The  other 
remedy  is  better  brakes.  Taking  up  first 
some  recent  proposals  for  cutting  down  the 
increasing  number  of  accidents,  Mr. 
Blanchard  writes: 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  laws  be  passed 
to  make  motor-car  accidents  impossible, 
or  at  least,  to  reduce  them  to  a  comfortable 
minimum.  However,  it  is  no  small  matter 
to  enforce  any  sort  of  law  against  nine 
million  drivers,  each  manning  an  instru- 
ment of  great  fleetness  and  wide  radius  of 
action  with  opportunities  to  break  the 
law  present  every  moment  the  vehicle  is 
in  motion.  To  properly  enforce  any  law 
effectively  would  require  a  multitude  of 
officers  with  the  ability  to  be  omnipresent. 

A  few  observers  insist  that  the  only  solu- 
tion is  the  compulsory  use  of  a  mechanical 
governor  which  shall  limit  the  vehicle 
speed.  Unfortunately  the  maximum  speed 
limit  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow, 
even  tho  it  were  only  twenty  to  twenty-five 


The  maximum  varies  with  the  size  of  truck. 
For  a  five  or  seven  ton  machine  the  rate 
of  travel  may  be  set  for  ten  to  fourteen 
miles  per  hour.  For  machines  of  a  ton 
capacity  the  limit  may  be  raised  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles  per  hour,  depending 
on  many  things,  including  the  use  of  solid 
or  pneumatic  tires.  The  maximum  speed 
on  some  of  the  smaller  trucks  may  be  as 
high  as  forty  miles  per  hour.  But  the 
average  speed  of  all  trucks  supplied  with 
governors  is  unquestionably  less  than 
twenty  miles  per  hour.  Now,  this  rate  is 
considered  a  safe  and  legal  speed  on  almost 
any  road  or  street  in  any  section  of  the 
country.  Yet  most  truck  accidents  occur 
at  speeds  below  this  figure.  There  are 
some  towns  or  states  which  specify  a  rate 
as  low  as  ten  or  fifteen  miles  per  hour  in 
built-up  sections,  but  it  is  rarely  that  the 
slightest  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  these 
laws  as  long  as  the  vehicle  driver  does  not 
exceed  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour. 
So  it  is  fairly  accurate  to  say  that  the 
actual  speed  limit  in  effect  throughout  the 
country  is  not  less  than  twenty  miles  per 
hour.  It  is  also  true  that  the  majority  of 
trucks  are  incapable  of  breaking  this  limit 
prescribed  by  common  consent,  and  there- 
fore evidently  a  very  practical  speed  limit. 
Yet  these  trucks,  altho  they  operate  within 


the  limit,  figure  in  far  too  many  accidents. 
Even  the  ones  that  can  not  run  faster  than 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  per  hour  do  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  damage  to  lift1  and 
property.  Clearly,  then,  the  passing  of 
laws  limiting  the  maximum  speed  by  com- 
pelling the  use  of  governors  inspected  and 
sealed  by  the  State  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently effective.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
motoring  public  would  submit  to  such  a 
law.  The  installation  of  a  goA'ernor  would 
limit  the  speed  of  the  car  on  an  open  road 
the  same  as  it  would  in  congested  city 
districts.  To  hold  the  maximum  down  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  per  hour 
under  all  circumstances  would  rob  the 
automobile  of  much  of  its  utility  and 
would  not  be  tolerated. 

More  than  half,  probably  as  much  as  '.:() 
per  cent,  of  all  motor  accidents,  says  Mr. 
Blanchard,  may  be  eliminated  by  making 
the  stopping  ability  of  motor  vehicles  a 
maximum  instead  of  25  to  50  per  cent.,  as  is 
now  the  rule.  By  the  simple  expedient  of 
putting  brakes  on  all  four  wheels,  we  are 
told,  "the  stopping  ability  of  any  particular 
machine  may  be  doubled."  The  writer 
argues : 

The  fact  that  motor-vehicle  manufac- 
turers have  to  date  neglected  to  equip 
their  machines  with  100  per  cent,  braking- 
power  can  not  be  held  against  them.  It 
has  only  been  recognized  that  this  defi- 
ciency in  stopping  ability  is  the  greatest 
factor  in  producing  automobile  accidents. 

Many  brakes  in  use  on  cars  and  trucks 
to-day  will  not  lock  the  wheels;  and  in 
many  cases  the  braking  power  is  ridicu- 
lously low.  Sometimes  the  fault  lies  in  the 
design  of  the  braking  system;  sometimes 
the  driver  or  owner  is  to  blame  for  not 
maintaining  the  adjustment  and  repair  of 
the  brake  system  at  full  efficiency.  But  it 
is  a  fact  that  whereas  a  car  equipped  with 
an  efficiently  constructed,  effectively  main- 
tained set  of  brakes  on  all  four  -wheels  will 
stop  while  running  at  a  speed  of  30  miles 
per  hour  in  36  feet,  the  same  car  with 
brakes  applied  to  the  rear  wdieels  only 
will  stop  in  83  feet,  or  more  than  twice  the 
distance.  The  average  car  in  the  hands  of 
the  average  motorist  will  not  do  so  well, 
but  will  require  100  to  150  feet  to  bring  it 
to  a  stop  from  a  velocity  of  30  miles  per 
hour.  This  car  then  has  only  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  stopping  ability  of  the  first 
machine  mentioned.  That  is  the  reason 
why  there  are  so  many  traffic  accidents 
and  that  is  how  they  may  be  reduced. 

A  brake  should  be  powerful  enough  to 
lock  the  wheel  through  which  it  acts,  and 
this  it  will  not  do  in  many  cases,  particu- 
larly on  trucks,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
trucks  participate  in  so  many  accidents  in 
spite  of  their  slow  speed.  Their  braking 
equipment  is  inadequate.  In  this  case,  as 
in  many  others,  the  size  and  effectiveness  of 
the  brakes  used  is  sometimes  determined 
by  their  cost.  Saving  money  on  this  im- 
portant point  at  the  expense  of  effective- 
ness is  something  that  should  be  prevented 
by  law. 

Operating  a  machine  without  a  horn  or 
with  this  instrument  out  of  commission  is 
a  prolific  cause  of  accidents,  and  this  in  con- 
nection with  weak  brakes  is  a  particularly 
nasty  combination. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  explain 
that  if  the  stopping  ability  of  the  average 
vehicle  could  be  raised  from  25  per  cent, 
to  100  per  cent,  or  four  times  its  present 
figure,  accidents  would  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  shadow  of  their  present  magnitude. 
I)  should  be  fairly  evident  that  the  majority 
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Lee  Tires  endorsed  by 
Boston  attorney  ana 
wife  after  10 years  use 


LEES  Smile  at  Miles 


Puncture  Proof  Tires 


LEE 


WE    could    not    present    more    convincing 
proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Lee 
Tires  are  held  by  those  who  know  them 
than  to  publish  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
N.  W.  Howard,  attorney  for  United  Shoe  Machi- 
nery Corporation,  Boston,  Massachusetts: 

"The  service  which  I  have  received  from  your  punc* 
ture-proof  cord  tires,  not  only  on  this  car  but  on 
other  cars  upon  which  I  have  them,  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  tires  on  the  two  front 
wheels  of  the  car  shown  in  the  photograph  were 
on  the  car  when  I  bought  it,  some  two  years  ago, 
and  have  never  been  off  the  car.  So  far  as  their 
appearance  goes,  they  seem  to  be  good  for  two  years 
more. 

Both  my  Cadillac  cars  are  equipped  with  your 
puncture-proof  cord  tires,  which  I  have  been  using 
ever  since  you  put  them  on  the  market.  In  fact, 
I  have  used  your  puncture-proof  tires  for  some 
ten  years,  and  would  not  think  of  using  any  other 
make.  They  never  puncture.*  Mrs.  Howard, 
who  drives  the  car  much  more  than  I  do,  will  not 
listen  to  a  suggestion  of  using  any  other  make. 
She  insists  that  the  puncture-proof  tires  relieve 
her  mind  of  any  thought  of  the  tires." 

'They  are  covered  by  a  cash  refund  guarantee  against  puncture. 

In  addition  to  puncture-proof  tires,  we  manu- 
facture an  equally  fine  quality  of  Regular  Fabric 
and  Cord  Tires  and  G.  S.  (Government  Specifica- 
tion) Grey  Tubes. 

Because  of  the  greater  scope  of  the  Lee  Line  of 
pneumatics,  buying  from  a  Lee  Dealer  is  equiva- 
lent to  having  tires  made  to  order  for  your  par- 
ticular service. 

Look  for  "Lee  Tires"  in  your  Telephone  Book. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Executive  Offices  <~~>  245  Wesft  55  th  Street 
NEW   YORK    CITY 
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Jhe  bst  that  fear  of  Sunburn! 


Pack  Absorbine,  Jr.  among  your  holiday  or  vacation  trap- 
pings and  you,  too,  will  go  and  mix  wherever  good  outdoor 
fun  may  be  had. 

Use  it  freely.  It  is  instantly  cooling  and  soothing.  It  both 
prevents  and  stops  that  tormented  condition  of  the  skin  after 
sun  exposure,  and  the  soreness  and  inflammation  that  follow. 

And  for  played-out  muscles  after  a  strenuous  outing,  apply 
a  few  drops  to  the  affected  parts.  It  prevents  the  lameness  and 
stiffness  that  might  otherwise  come. 

Know  that  Absorbine,  Jr.  combines,  in  one  container,  the 
properties  of  liniment,  antiseptic  and  germicide.  It  is  safe  and 
of  a  clean,  pleasant  odor. 

At  most  druggist's,  $1.25,  or  postpaid.  Liberal  trial  bottle,  10c.  postpaid. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  145  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


W.  J.  Kerr,  Pres. 
The  Van  Kerr  Co 


I'll  Cure  Your  Motor! 

Your  troubles  are  over!  I've  got  the  remedy  for  your  motor.  No  more  trouble  now  from  carbon  or  cylinders 
that  pump  oil.  No  more  spark  plug  fouling— no  more  spluttering,  coughing,  jerking,  balking,  or  "missing." 
I've  got  the  remedy  for  it  all  in  my  Van  Kerr  Transformer.  Just  try  a  set  on  your  car,  is  all  I  ask.  You'll  ex- 
perience something  new  in  the  performance  of  your  car.  Faster  pick-up  than  you've  ever  known.  Greater 
power  to  take  the  hills.     A  smoother,  sweeter  running  motor,  and  a  more  even  and  steady  flow  of  power. 

I  Want  Every  Car  Owner  to  Try  a  Set  PUPET 
of  Van  Kerr  Transformers  10  Days         I  IE*  t 

1  know  that  my  Transformer  will  reduce  carbon  deposits,  and  spark  plug 
fouling,  improve  the  running  of  your  motor  and  make  gasoline  go  further.  I 
know  this  from  the  experience  of  over  100,000  delighted  motorists.  But 
I  don't  ask  you  to  accept  my  word  for  a  thing.  I  say:  See  for  yourself 
at  my  risk  and  expense!  Use  a  set  of  Van  Kerr  Transformers  on  your 
car  on  10  days  free  trial  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Send  me  no  money!  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  and  I  will 
send  you,  prepaid,  a  set  of  Van  Kerr  Transformers  for  your 
car.  Attach  Transformers  to  spark  plugs  as  directions  say, 
and  try  them  out  for  10  days.  If  you  are  not  more  than 
amazed  and  delighted,  return  Transformers  at  my  expense, 
and  the  10  days  trial  will  not  have  cost  you  one  cent. 


Send  No  Money 

Only  the  Coupon  Jgpy™^ 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon     M  gGn(j  me 


utes  with 
of  pliers. 


Attach 

Trans- 
formers 
yourself— 
few  min- 
pair 


VAN  KERR  CO.,  Box  101 
3160  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

•    Send  me  for  free  trial  the  set  of  Van  Kerr  Transformers  I  have 
j         r  1  ransformers  for  10      &    checked  here.  1  will  either  return  the  Transformers  in  10  days  or 

days  free  trial.  You  risk  noth-     &   remit  the  price  specified.  This  places  me  under  no  obligation, 
ing  so  why  hesitate.  Mail  the     tf  Set  of  4  I — I       Set  of  6  1 — I       Set  of  8  1 — 1       Set  of  12  r— I 

coupon  now  and  get  a  set  of     f  $2.00  I I  $2.50  I I  $3.50  I I  $5.00  I I 

Transformers  for  free  trial     M    50c  extra  for  special  connections  for  Buick,  Oldsmobile,  Knight,  Nash 

by  return    mail.   So  act       M 

today!    (If  you  live  out       M    Make  of  car. ..No.  of  Cylinders 

of  the  United  States  attach  money     £  »« 

order  or  draft.)  g 

The  Van  Kerr  Co.,  Box  101      M  s 

3160  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III.       ^City - — State. 


Per  Set 
of  Four 


My  Name 

Street  and  No. 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


of  accidents  occur  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  period  of  deceleration.  Few  crises  will 
arise  so  abruptly  that  the  accident  will 
take  place  before  there  has  been  some 
opportunity  to  slow  the  car  down.  Fol- 
lowing this  line  of  reasoning  it  is  true  that 
the  majority  of  disasters  will  happen 
toward  the  end  of  the  decelerative  period. 
Therefore,  if  by  the  use  of  100  per  cent, 
braking  equipment  the  period  is  reduced 
to  one-half  or  one-quarter  of  its  former 
length,  most  accidents  will  be  impossible. 

Adequate  brakes  are  just  one-half  of  the 
solution  of  the  accident  problem.  The  sec- 
ond phase  largely  contemplates  the  educa- 
tion of  the  driver.     Mr.  Blanchard  urges: 

Drivers  should  be  educated.  Regardless 
of  the  inefficiency  of  present  braking 
equipment,  it  is  a  fact  that  most  accidents 
occur  because  drivers  lack  imagination. 
They  can  not  foresee  crises  because  of  this 
lack.  They  should  be  supplied  Avith  imag- 
ination where  they  lack  it. 

They  should  feel  that  they  are  next  on 
Accident's  list  if  they  break  one  of  Acci- 
dent's rules.  It  is  a  trait  of  human  nature 
to  feel  that  the  other  fellow  is  the  one  who 
will  have  the  hard  luck.  Many  drivers 
never  think  of  an  accident  resulting  from 
their  own  carelessness — until  they  have 

IT,    AND   THEN   IT   IS   TOO   LATE. 

Reckless  drivers  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes: 

1.  Those  who  would  be  careful,  but  do 
not  know  how,  lacking  imagination  or 
experience,  or  both. 

2.  Those  who  are  indifferent,  altho  they 
have  the  imagination  and  experience. 

3.  Those  who  are  reckless  by  nature; 
many  in  this  class  have  a  vicious  streak. 

Those  in  the  third  class  should  be 
jumped  on  as  frequently  and  as  hard  as 
possible.    They  are  the  thugs  of  motordom. 

Those  in  the  second  class  may  often  be 
sufficiently  aroused  to  exhibit  care  instead 
of  indifference.  They  take  the  bitter  facts 
of  life  coldly;  for  example:  One  of  them 
said  to  me,  "Some  day  I  shall  go  off  a 
bridge  at  night,  or  tip  my  car  over  an 
unexpected  turn."  He  said  it  unemotion- 
ally and  without  bravado.  It  was  simply 
the  fact  as  he  saw  it.  By  the  law  of  chance 
it  was  due  him.  But  it  was  pictured  so  far 
away  in  his  mind's  eye  that  the  possibility 
did  not  arouse  him.  He  could  not  think  of 
it  as  a  possibility  which  might  eventuate 
disastrously  in  the  next  minute.  He  was  a 
moderately  fast  driver;  but  not  fast 
enough  for  the  uninitiated  to  call  him  reck- 
less; it  wasn't  spectacular  enough  for  that. 
But  he  was  reckless;  there  were  few  situa- 
tions that  bothered  him ;  few  crises  that  he 
would  allow  for  with  the  proper  factor  of 
safety.  And  it  should  be  added  that  the 
factor  of  safety  is  the  important  thing, 
whether  you  are  designing  bridges  or  arguing 
with  your  mother-in-law.  Relativity  comes 
in.  A  speed  that  is  ridiculously  safe  in  one 
instance  is  painfully  dangerous  in  another. 
He  isn't  the  reckless  type.  Tall,  spare,  and 
scholarly,  tortoise-shell  glasses  and  all. 
Yet  his  number  is  legion.     He  is  a  menace. 

We  dashed  across  a  hidden  railroad 
crossing  one  dark  night.  I  asked  him  how 
he  knew  no  train  was  near.  He  said,  "Oh, 
if  a  train  was  coming  I'd  have  seen  the 
reflection  of  the  headlight  on  the  rails." 
He  said  it  soberly.  He  did  not  feel  reck- 
less. The  gleam  of  light  on  the  rails  was 
his  factor  of  safety.    That  was  all. 
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Education  of  drivers  and  adequate 
braking  equipment  will  largely  eliminate 
the  accident  problem. 


WHAT'S  THE  TROUBLE  WITH 
U.  S.  AVIATION? 

EDDIE  RICKENBACKER,  America's 
premier  flying-man,  starts  on  aerial 
torn-  of  the  United  States  to  visit  every 
State  and  report  to  the  Government  on  the 
condition  and  availability  of  landing- 
fields,  and  other  things  vitally  related  to 
aviation.  His  machine,  presumably  the  best 
available,  falls  four  times  in  four  days,  and 
he  abandons  the  trip  and  takes  to  a  train. 

A  local  flyer  takes  up  a  bride  and  a 
bridegroom  for  the  thrill  of  an  air  trip,  and 
crashes,  killing  both  passengers.  Hasty 
investigation  indicates  that  the  tragedy 
was  due  to  carelessness  or  lack  of  com- 
petence somewhere  in  the  organization. 

These  are  sad  commentaries,  observes 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  upon  the  state  of 
American  aviation.  In  an  editorial  which 
is  attracting  much  attention  in  aviation 
circles,  The  Tribune  editor  thus  uses  the 
incidents  as  the  foundation  for  an  appeal 
for  a  government  subsidy  of  aviation: 

Death  and  accident  are  expected  inci- 
dents in  the  development  of  such  a  science, 
but  accident  and  death  which  can  be 
attributed  even  indirectly  to  carelessness 
in  the  construction,  inspection,  preparation 
or  operation  of  an  airplane  are  a  blow  to  its 
commercial  development.  The  plan  to 
provide  for  stricter  regulation  of  flyers  and 
flying-machines  used  commercially  in  this 
State  is  therefore  good.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
able  to  reduce  accidents,  it  will  increase 
confidence  and  use  of  airplanes. 

The  use  and  development  of  airplanes 
should  be  encouraged.  Any  provisions  for 
the  safety  of  passengers  will  tend  to  that 
end.  But  more  than  that  is  needed.  A 
government  subsidy  of  aviation  is  as 
essential  as  a  subsidy  of  ships.  It  can  be 
maintained  easily  through  the  extension 
of  the  aerial  postal  service.  That  will  keep 
flyers  in  training,  and  help  to  bring  about 
establishment  of  more  landing-fields  and 
service  stations.  The  army  and  navy  can 
help  with  research  and  development  work, 
if  Congress  Mall  provide.  We  need  their 
experiments  and  the  development  of  experts 
which  such  experiments  Avould  bring  about. 

It  is  clear  that  at  present  we  are  dis- 
gracefully behind  the  other  great  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  science  and  practise 
of  aviation.  Europe  is  dotted  with  landing- 
fields  and  lined  with  air-routes.  European 
nations  are  stimulating  conlmercial  avia- 
tion with  subsidies.  They  are  developing 
better  flyers  and  better  flying-machines 
constantly.  Japan  is  doing  the  same  thing 
by  huge  appropriations  for  army  and  navy 
aviation  development. 

The  United  States  lags.  Laws  to  stimu- 
late commercial  aviation  are  feeble  and 
insufficient.  Rtgulations  to  assure  the 
safety  of  passengers  in  so  far  as  practical 
are  sadly  deficient.  If  as  a  nation  we  desire 
to  maintain  our  place  in  commercial  life 
and  development,  and  in  military  and 
naval  influence,  this  subjed  is  worthy  the 
best  thought  of  Congress  and  of  the  entire 
populace  which  elects  Congress  and  legis- 
latures. Aviation  clubs  have  done  much, 
but  they  can  not  do  enough  without  popu- 
lar support.  The  public  must  assist  with  a 
demand  for  correction  of  our  deficient 
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y         On  the  Great  White  Liners 

f  North  Americans  South  American 


Cruises  Weekly  from  Chicago,  Buffalo  (Niagara  Falls),  Duluth,  Detroit 
and  Cleveland  via  Mackinac  Isl.,  Georgian  Bay  (30,000  Isl's)  and  Return 

Alluring  Trips  of  Over  2,000  Miles  With  Ample  Time  at  All  Points  of  Interest  to  See  the  Sights 


These  magnificent  steamers  are  equipped  to  give 
service  equal  to  the  best  Atlantic  Liners  and  furnish 
every  modern  comfort  and  convenience;  Promenade 
and  sun  decks  of  unusual  width;  Large  grand  salon; 
Commodious   lounging    rooms;     Inviting   berths    in 


elegant  state  rooms  or  beds  in  parlor  rooms  (all  out- 
side rooms);  Kitchens  all  white  enamel;  Wonderful 
meals  daintily  served  by  waitresses  neatly  garbed  in 
white;  Uniform  courtesy  from  bell  boy  to  captain. 
Wireless  and  every  device  for  safety  of  passengers. 


A  Week  Full  of  Joyful  Entertainment 

On  every  >.rip  a  socially  gifted  hostess  introduces  the        Radio-phone  Apparatus  for  longdistance  receiving, 
passengers  and  arranges  entertainments.     Music  and         For  the  Children.  Open  Air  Play  Ground  and  Deck 
dancing  in  Ball  Room  and  Roof  Garden  every  evening        Games  (carefully  screened  in)— all  these  are  free, 
except  Sunday.    Music  by  splendid  Orchestra;  Piano  Tickets  bearing  rail  routing  between  Chicago  and 

and   Phonograph  for  use  of  those  who  are  musical.        Detroit,  Cleveland  or  Buffalo  honored   for  passage. 
Call  or  Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Full  Information 
CHICAGO,    DULUTH    &   GEORGIAN    BAY  TRANSIT    COMPANY 
W.  E.  Brown,  General  Agent  W.  H.  Black,  General  Passenger  Agent 

16  East  Eagle  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  110  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


"Good 
to  the 
Last 
Drop' 
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MAXWELL  HOUSE 

COFFEE 

Dllso  WlaxweUWouseTea 
CHEEK  NEAL  COFFEE  CO. 

NASHVILLE  HOUSTON  JACKS  ONVlUE  RICHMOND  NEWYORK 
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It  is  a  Startling  Fact 

that  74%  of  the  heat  produced  by- 
burning  coal  is  wasted — some  up 
the  chimney,  some  in  useless  radi- 
ation, some  in  the  ash  barrel.  The 
cause  of  this  waste  is  loss  in  trans- 
mission and  up  the  chimney. 

Efficient  Heating 

To  get  the  most  out  of  the  money  you 
spend  for  heat,  burn  gas. 

The  Clow  Gasteam  Heating  System 
provides  heat  that  is  clean,  convenient, 
healthful  and  safe — and  produces  100% 
heating  efficiency. 

Gasteam  operates  on  the  unit  principle 
— each  radiator  is  a  complete  heating  plant 
in  itself — thereby  eliminating  the  terrific 
losses  from  transmission  and  giving  com- 
plete flexibility. 

Steam  Heat  Without  Coal 

Clow  Gasteam  radiators — as  the  name 
indicates — generate  steam  heat.  Using  gas 
for  fuel,  they  eliminate  dirt,  dust  and  ashes 
and  their  widespread  use  in  every  part  of 
the  country  testifies  better  than  words  as 
to  the  satisfaction  this  heating  system  is 
giving. 

Gasteam  radiators  can  be  used  any  place 
— residences, stores, shops, schools,  churches, 
etc.  You  will  find  them  all  over  the  coun- 
try—  the  United  Cigar  Stores  have  hundreds 
of  them,  and  the  Woolworth  System — to 
name  only  two  users. 

Investigate  Gasteam  Now 

Chill  weather  is  only  90  days  away.  If 
you  need  heat  for  any  purpose,  you  should 
investigate  Gasteam  now.  There  is  a  Clow 
representative  in  your  vicinity  who  will 
be  glad  to  explain  it 
to  you  and  give  you 
exact  figures  on 
operation  and  in- 
stallation costs. 

In  the  meantime, 
send  for  the  Gasteam 
Book. 

Tames  B.  Clow 
&  Sons 

General  Offices: 

536  S.  Franklin  St. 
Chicago 


CLOW 

Sales  Offices  Everywhere 


PERILS   OF   TAX   DUPLICATION 


T)EFORE  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion was  amended  to  permit  the  levy- 
ing of  Federal  income  taxes  there  was  a  fair 
delimitation  of  the  fields  of  taxation  be- 
tween 4he  Federal 
Government  and  t  he 
various  States.  As 
the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce 
notes,  "the  national 
revenues  came  from 
tariff,  excise  and 
other  forms  of  in- 
direct taxes."  The 
States  "levied  upon 
personal  and  real 
property  and  also 
levied  fees,  capita- 
tion taxes  and  in 
some  cases  income 
taxes  and  inheri- 
tance taxes."  The 
two  fields  of  taxation 
were  thus  kept  rea- 
sonably separate, 
but  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment,  adopt- 
ed in  1913,  allows 
the  Federal  Gov- 
e-nment  to  "lay  and  collect  taxes  on  in- 
comes, from  whatever  source  derived." 
Probably  this  was  necessary,  the  writer  in 
the  New  York  daily  admits,  but,  he  con- 
tinues: "it  has  often  been  mooted  by 
students  of  taxation  whether  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  should  not  have  contained  a 
provision  prohibiting  States  from  levying 
income  taxes,  or  at  least  prohibiting  tax 
duplication,  which  would  have  permitted 
State  income  taxes  only  in  the  absence  of 
Federal  assessment.  The  same  would  be 
true  of  inheritance  taxes."  Here  is  a 
condition  of  things  which  this  editorial 
writer  thinks  most  unfair  and  one  which 
might  easily  become  alarming  in  its  results. 
He  says: 

We  find  not  alone  inequitable  and  un- 
democratic use  of  the  income  tax  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or  at  least  by  Con- 
gress, for  that  body  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  present  tax,  but  one  State  after 
another  is  levying  income  and  inheri- 
tance taxes,  not  alone  upon  its  own  resi- 
dents but  upon  those  of  other  States.  It 
has  come  to  be  the  case  that  many  an 
American  citizen  is  paying  two  or  even 
three  or  more  taxes  upon  the  same  income, 
and  the  burden  is  nearly  unbearable.  Also 
we  find  duplication  of  inheritance  taxes 
almost  to  the  point  of" drying  up  the  future 
sources  of  capital  that  is  necessary  for  the 
continuous  expansion  of  American  com- 
merce and  industry.  If  saving  is  dis- 
couraged, and  there  is  no  greater  impulse 
for  this  than  providing  for  one's  family  or 
dependents,  the  American  citizen  is  not 
going   to   deny   himself   in   order   to   save 


money  for  our  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ments to  spend,  and  more  often  to  waste. 

But  aside  from  all  this  is  the  undoubted 
fact  that  our  people  are  becoming  aroused 
against  our  national  and  State  taxes  to  a 

point  that  is  threat- 
ening to  the  contin- 
uation of  the  present 
methods  of  raising 
revenue.  It  takes  a 
long  time  for  pub- 
lic opinion  to  be 
aroused  to  the  point 
of  action,  but  when 
it  is  once  aroused 
the  action  is  apt  to 
be  drastic.  Public 
opinion  is  ready  by 
that  time  to  become 
prejudiced,  and  then 
the  people  will  hit 
hard  and  without 
reason  or  common 
sense.  With  this 
point  once  reached, 
and  it  may  come 
sooner  than  our  leg- 
islators and  poli- 
ticians anticipate, 
there  probably  will 
be  an  attack  upon 
our  States,  for,  due 
to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  taxation 
without  representa- 
tion, the  average 
citizen  will  prefer  to  take  his  taxes  all  at 
one  dose,  and  will  prefer  also  that  the 
dose  be  administered  by  its  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  one  authority  in  which  his 
vote  counts. 


STILL   HANGING. 
— Stinson  in  the  Dayton  News 


CHICAGO  BANKERS  VIEW  DRY  LAW  AS 
THRIFT-PROMOTER 

THAT  the  dry  law  has  boosted  savings 
is,  in  substance,  the  response  of 
Chicago  bankers  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  financial  results  of  Prohibition.  This 
statement  is  made  in  a  Chicago  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times,  which  after  noting 
that  one  banker  asserts  that  savings  de- 
posits in  his  institution  have  increased  30 
per  cent.,  goes  on  to  quote  a  few  repre- 
sentative replies  as  follows: 

James  B.  Forgan,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  First  National  Bank,  said: 
"Immediately  after  Prohibition  became 
the  law  of  the  land  a  large  influx  of  savings 
accounts  was  noticeable  in  our  bank,  and, 
I  believe,  generally  in  other  banks.  The 
number  of  accounts  opened  has  steadily 
increased,  showing  that  the  number  of 
thrifty  is  steadily  growing,  and  I  believe 
that  the  absence  of  the  saloon  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  growth." 

Earl  H.  Reynolds,  President  of  the 
People's  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  assorted 
that  Prohibition  had  "materially  benefited 
and  promoted  thrift  among  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  consequently  has  been  of 
considerable  value  to  the  community." 

John  Jay  Abbott  of  the  Continental  and 
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Why  not  get  the 

benefit  of  this 

comparison? 

"OU  can  make  sure 
of  a  saving  at  the  time 
you  buy  if  you  will  com- 
pare Fisk  with  any  other 
tire. 

That  saving  will  be 
made   actual   by  the 
longer    service   Fisk 
will  give  you. 

Don't  buy  your  tires 
on  "guess"  when  cer- 
tainty is  available. 

Compare   any  tire 
you  choose  with  Fisk 
for  bigness,  for  resil- 
iency, for  strength,  for 
looks,  for  safety. 

Fisk  will  show  out 
strongly  in  its  visible  ad- 
vantages at  every  point. 

There's  a  Fisk  Tire  of  extra  value 

in  every  size,  for  car,  truck 

or  speed  wagon. 


#-^4 
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Time  to  Re-tire? 

(Buy  Fisk) 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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TIRES 
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A  turn  of  the  hand 
insures  your  package 

No  waste  of  time.  Just  tear 
off  the  North  America  Par 
eel  Post  Coupon  and  place 
it  inside  the  package.  The 
entry  on  the  stub  in  the 
Coupon  Book  is  also  your 
shipping  record. 

Claims  are  paid  promptly. 

Write  us  for  details,  enclos- 
ing the  attached  memor- 
andum. 

Any  insurance  agent  or  broker 
can  get  you  a  North  America  Policy 

Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

"JheOldest  American  Fire  and MarinelnsurnnceCompany 
Capital  $5,000,000    Founded  \7)1 


MEMORANDUM    f  Marl  at  once) 


Send  information  regarding  Parcel  Post  Insurance 
To 


MidRfear  Inve&ments 

Welding  from  $%%  to  8% 


THE  PRESENT  DEMAND 
for  the  securities  of  well' 
managed  electric  and  gas  com' 
panies  is  based  on  the  time-tested 
stability  of  such  investments. 

Our  annual  Mid-Year  Circular  of 
investment  recommendations  con- 
tains a  number  of  electric  and  gas 
securities  yielding  exceptionally 
good  returns  with  a  high  degree 
of  safety. 

A  request  will  bring  you  this  new 
list  of  diversified  offerings. 

Ask  for  Circular  D  10 

H.  M.  Byllesby  and  Ca 

/jhJ  COW  Oft  ATI  a/ 

208  South  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

111  Broadway  14  State  St. 


ORD  OWNERS! 

LEARN    ABOUT   WONDERFUL    NEW    POWER    MAKER. 

Practically  eliminates  spark  lever — stops  misfiring — adds 
power  and  speed — saves  gas  and  is  waterproof.  It  is  a 
wonderful  new  ignition  system  no"w  in  use  on  several  of 
America's  hiKh-grade  motor  cars  and  built  by  the  biggest 
concern  of  its  kind.  Price  is  low.  Ask  for  booklet  and 
learn   about   FREE    TRIAL    OFFER. 

AMERICAN   BOSCH   MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

Box  1033  Bnghtwood,  Mass. 


INVESTMENTS   AND   FINANCE 

Continued 


Commercial  Bank,  said:  "Since  the  date  on 
which  national  Prohibition  went  into  effect 
the  savings  deposits  of  this  bank  have 
increased  approximately  $10,000,000,  or 
30  per  cent.  There  is  no  question  that 
Prohibition  has  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  increase  of  savings  in  the  United  States 
and  is  of  great  economic  value  to  the 
country." 

George  R.  Shawhan  of  Champaign,  111., 
replied:  "From  the  standpoint  of  a  banker 
and  business  man,  Prohibition,  I  believe, 
has  been  of  great  economic  value  to  the 
community." 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  Prohi- 
bition has  promoted  thrift  among  the  wage- 
earners  and  smaller  salaried  persons,  and 
we  believe,  from  that  standpoint,  it  has 
been  of  great  economie  value,"  said  Thomas 
F.  Wallace  of  Minneapolis. 


"THE  DISPOSITION  TO  ADVANCE 
PRICES" 

JCST  now  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
toward  an  upward  movement  in  whole- 
sale prices,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  feel 
that  this  will  be  followed  by  a  marking  up 
of  retail  quotations  on  certain  commodities 
and  materials.  But  retailers  are  being 
warned  from  several  directions  that  the 
consumer  is  not  yet  in  any  mood  to  wel- 
come higher  prices,  and,  in  fact,  is  very 
likely  to  refuse  to  buy  at  all  if  prices 
are  not  to  his  liking.  In  this  connection 
a  writer  on  the  market  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  says,  under  the  heading  used 
above : 

A  feature  that  keeps  coming  to  the  fore 
from  time  to  time,  and  one  that  bodes  no 
good,  is  the 'disposition  to  advance  prices 
whenever  it  seems  possible  to  do  so.  In 
the  case  of  the  foodstuffs  and  of  certain 
raw  materials,  speculators  have  been  busy 
at  work.  In  certain  other  directions  it  is  a 
matter  of  greed  for  larger  profits.  Quite  a 
number  who  met  with  losses  during  the 
period  of  declining  values  have  been  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  get  even,  and  they 
take  advantage  of  any  that  offers.  The 
principle  is  a  wrong  one,  however,  and  is 
bound  to  lead  to  setbacks.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  worst  handicap  to  busi- 
ness to-day  is  the  indisposition  to  buy,  due 
either  to  lack  of  means  or  as  a  protest 
against  unduly  high  prices.  To  meet  this 
situation,  the  natural  method  would  be  to 
scale  down  profits  and  encourage  buying 
by  offering  goods  of  quality  at  as  low  a 
figure  as  possible.  Where  this  has  not  been 
done,  sellers  have  learned  that  consumers 
find  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  things  they 
can  do  without,  or  for  which  makeshifts 
can  be  had.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
have  been  highly  developed  during  thelast 
two  years  and  are  being  resorted  to  more 
and  more.  Beyond  a  certain  point  these  are 
not  to  be  encouraged.  While  thrift  is  com- 
mendable, parsimony  is  not.  There  ought 
to  be  sufficient  inducement  to  During  to 
keep  the  mills  and  factories  occupied  and 
to  give  employment  to  the  operatives  in 
them.  It  is  the  business  of  the  real  mer- 
chant to  offer  such  inducement.  This  will 
not  only  help  him,  but  the  community  in 
general  as  well. 


If  You  Own  a  Home 
Or  Plan  to  Build 

T  EARN  HOW  to  raise  the  money — Vvhat 
■L/  materials  to  use — selecting  roofing — heating, 
ventilating,  and  lighting  systems- — how  to  handle 
tools  and  do  odd  jobs  in  carpentry,  painting, 
plumbing — how  to  build  a  concrete  path  or 
garage,  or  fix  a  broken  sash-cord — how  to  make 
an  iceless  icebox.  A  thousand  bits  of  valuable 
information  in  that  practical,  common  sense,  non- 
technical manual — the 

HOUSE  OWNER'S  BOOK 

By  Allen   L.  Churchill  and  Leonard   Wickenden 

a  new  and  interesting  illustrated  book  that  gives 
you  the  chance  to  profit  by  the  costly  experience 
of  others  in  the  construction,  care,  and  conduct  of 
a  home.  Every  one  who  owns  or  rents  a  home, 
or  is  planning  to  build,  can  save  money  by  fol- 
lowing suggestions  in  this  book. 

i2mo.  Cloth.     388  pages,  $2  net;  $2.08  postpaid 

FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


To  Stop  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  enormous  losses  in  wages  and 
production  caused  by  industrial  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  the  highly  approved 
remedy  suggested  for  ending  the  antag- 
onism of  Capital  and  Labor  are  clearly 
detailed  in  that  remarkable  new  book — - 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 


By  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts,  both 
of  whom  served  with  distinction  on  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  The  authors 
ably  point  the  way  to  the  first  real  construc- 
tive step  in  settling  labor  troubles  by  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  code.  The 
idea  has  been  advocated  by  President  Hard- 
ing in  a  message  to  Congress  and  the  in- 
dustrial readjustment  in  the  near  future 
will  unquestionably  revolve  around  the  mat- 
ters that  are  so  sensibly  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  t  his  book .  You  will  find  its  5  7  6  pages 
intensely  interesting,  as  well  as  enlightening. 

Cloth  $4,  net;   $4.12,  postpaid. 

funk  I  Wagnalls  Company,  Pub's,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Tuberculosis  is  Curable! 

Says  Dr.  Charles  E.  Atkinson,  eminent  throat  and  lime 
specialist.  Curable  as  well  as  preventable,  in  most  cases, 
he  asserts.     And  in  his  new  book — just  from  the  press — 

LESSONS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 
AND  CONSUMPTION 

Dr.  Atkinson  reveals  in  plain,  simple,  non-technical 
language  the  great  discoveries  of  science  about  how  to 
recognize,  treat,  and  prevent  tuberculosis,  including  the 
most  approved  conclusions  on  diet,  exercise,  climate,  en- 
vironment, heredity,  marriage,  parenthood,  etc.  For  the 
medical  practitioner  or  the  layman,  this  helplul  book  will 
prove  both  an  interesting  and  reliable  guide. 

!2mo.     Cloth.     410  Pages,  $2.50  net; 
$2.62,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   PUBLISHERS 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Before  and  After  Baby  Comes 

Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
child's  specialists,  who  for  years  has  taught  moth- 
ers how  to  rear  healthy  babies,  now  offers  scien- 
tific instruction  on  caring  for  the  child  before  birth 
to  insure  its  being  born  healthy.  This  vitally  im- 
portant phase  of  baby  life  is  interestingly  presented 
in  the  new,  completely  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Fischer's 
valuable  handbook  for  mothers  and  nurses — the 

Health-Care  of  the  Baby 

This  is  the  thirteenth  edition — the  165th  thou- 
sand— of  Dr.  Fischer's  famous  book,  and  besides 
prenatal  matter,  the  author  gives  the  latest  scien- 
tific information  on  infant  care.  Covers  nursing, 
bathing,  training,  teething,  general  feeding,  special 
feeding  during  the  diarrheal  period,  weaning,  cloth- 
ing, treating  ears  and  eyes,  accidents  and  ordinary 
illnesses,  contagious  diseases  and  fevers,  how  to 
modify  scanty  breast  milk,  caloric  requirements  of 
the  infant,  suggestions  for  treating  sensitive  and 
catarrhal  children,  information  on  vitamines.  etc. 

Dr.  Fischer  is  medical  director  of  New  York 
Infantorium,  was  formerly  instructor  in  children's 
diseases  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital,  and  his  newly  revised  book 
will  prove  even  a  better  guide  to  mothers  and 
prospective  mothers  than  the  twelve  editions  that 
preceded  it.  Illustrated. 
12mo.     Cloth.     2S0  pages,  SI,  net;   postpaid,  $1.08. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

June  14. — A  triumvirate  composed  of  J.  V. 
Stalin,  Leo  Kameneff,  and  A.  I.  Ry- 
koff  has  been  put  in  charge  of  all  Rus- 
sian state  affairs  during  the  illness  of 
Premier  Lenine,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Berlin. 

June  15. — The  draft  of  the  new  Irish  con- 
stitution, embodying  connection  with 
the  British  crown,  as  established  in  the 
Anglo-Irish  Treaty,  and  generally  plac- 
ing the  relations  between  Ireland  and 
the  Empire  on  the  same  basis  as  Can- 
ada and  the  other  Dominions,  is  made 
public. 

Representatives  of  30  nations  gather  at 
the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague  in  a 
second  effort  to  settle  the  economic 
problem  of  Russia. 

June  16. — The  Irish  Free  State  holds  an 
election  to  choose  a  Parliament  as 
provided  for  by  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  Armed  Republican  raiders 
seize  ballots  in  Dublin,  and  interfer- 
ence with  officials  is  reported  from  the 
Sligo  and  East  Mayo  areas. 

General  Chen  Chiung-Ming  has  occupied 
Canton,  it  is  reported,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  General  Wu  Pei-Fu  in  the 
reunification  of  China. 

June  17. — Four  men  and  one  woman  are 
killed  in  the  Presbyterian  district  on 
the  south  Armagh  side  of  Newry,  Ire- 
land, in  retaliation,  it  is  believed,  for 
the  murders  of  June  14. 

Russia's  attitude  at  the  Hague  Conference 
will  follow  generally  that  which  she 
assumed  at  Genoa,  announces  Maxim 
Litvinoff,   Assistant   Foreign   Minister. 

The  South  China  or  Canton  Government 
is  crusht  by  General  Chen  Chiung- 
Ming,  and  President  Sun  Yat  Sen  is 
reported  a  fugitive. 

June  18. — The  Roumanian  Government 
protests  formally  to  the  Conference  at 
The  Hague  that  Russia  has  violated  the 
non-aggression  pact  by  sending  prop- 
aganda into  Roumania  by  airplane. 

Chief  Justice  William  H.  Taft  arrives  in 
England  to  study  court  principles  and 
procedure  in  that  country. 

June  19. — Following  their  conference  in 
London,  Premiers  Lloyd  George  and 
Poincare  decide  to  call  another  con- 
ference of  European  Government  heads 
this  month. 

A  complete  victory  for  the  Irish  Free  State 
party  is  indicated  in  the  results  of  the 
election  thus  far  recorded. 

June  20. — American  buildings  in  Canton 
are  fired  on  by  the  gunboats  of  Sun  Yat 
Sen,  South  China  leader,  who  has  been 
trying  to  recapture  the  city,  and  the 
American  Minister,  Jacob  Gould  Schur- 
man,  asks  Rear-Admiral  Strauss  for 
protection. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  arrives  in  England 
after  a  40,000-mile  journey  to  India, 
Australia,  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 

Twenty-five  Powers  represented  at  the 
Hague  Conference  formally  invite  Sov- 
iet Russia  to  send  a  delegation. 

DOMESTIC 

June  14. — The  United  States  is  "incom- 
parably the  biggest  bootlegger  in  the 
world,"  charges  August  A.  Busch, 
head  of  the  Busch  interests,  in  a  letter 
to  President  Harding  complaining  that 
intoxicants  are  sold  without  restriction 
on  American  ships.  Chairman  Lasker 
replies   that   the   prohibition   law   does 


Bowser  Products 

For    Handling    Gasoline 

and  Oils  Wherever 

Sold  or  Used 

Filling  Station  Pumps 
and  Tanks  for  Gas- 
oline. 

Portable  Tanks  for  Oil 
and  Gasoline. 

Storage  and  Measuring 
Outfits  fot  Paint  Oils, 
Kerosene  and  Lubri- 
cating Oils. 

Carload  Oil  Storage 
Tanks. 

Power  Pumps. 

Dry  Cleaners'  Under- 
ground NapthaClari- 
fying  Systems. 

Richardson-Phenix  Oil 
Circulating  and  Fil- 
tering Systems  and 
Force  Feed  Lubri- 
cators. 

y  Write  for  RoMtti  > 


'qAs  good  as  new!" 

"Beautifully  cleaned,  isn't  it?" 
"Yes,  that's  the  best  work  I  ever  saw,  I  wonder 
how  they  do  it." 

"Why,  they  advertised  the  other  day  they  had 
a  new  Bowser  Clarifilter  System  which 
keeps  the  gasoline  clean." 

HIS  very  conversation  will  be 
repeated,  day  after  day,  once  dry 
cleaning  establishments  have  in- 
stalled the  Bowser  Clarifilter  System — the 
only  continuous  underground-clarifying 
and  filtering  system. 

This  system  will  save  hours  of  cleaning  time 
every  day.  It  will  greatly  reduce  gasoline 
consumption.  It  will  reduce  the  number  of 
washers,  and  cut  down  the  power  costs.  It 
will  clarify  and  filter,  with  absolute  safety 
from  fire.  The  clarifying  process  is  dry  and 
cold — no  liquid  losses. 

It  makes  rinsing  unnecessary  and  eliminates 
much  of  the  spotting.  And  the  work  the 
Bowser  Clarifilter  does  is  almost  beyond 
your  fondest  dreams. 

Dry  cleaning  establishments  anxious  to  do 
better  work,  at  lower  cost,  will  write  at  once  for 
information  on  this  new  Bowser  continuous 
underground-clarifying  and   filtering  system. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Self- Measuring  Pumps 

Home  Plant:  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Canadian  Plant :  Toronto,  Ontario 

F  actories  and  Warehouses:  Albany,  Dallas,  Milwaukee.  San  Francisco,  Sydney, 

District    Offices:      Albany,     Atlanta,     Chicago,     Dallas,    Denver,  Detroit, 

Minneapolis,   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis, 

San  Francisco,  Toronto.     Representatives  Everywhere. 

Branch  Offices,  with  Service  Departments,  in  Principal  Cities  Abroad 
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Have  vou  a 

Ventilating 


"PHE  subject  of  proper  ventila- 
tion  is  as  difficult  as  it  is 
important.  Swartwout  ventilat- 
ing engineers  have  for  years  been 
assisting  engineers,  architects, 
builders  and  owners  to  solve 
ventilating  problems  for  all  types 
of  buildings. 

Their  combined  experience  is  in  the 
new,  enlarged  edition  of  "The  Gospel  of 
Fresh  Air."  This  authoritative  treatise 
explains  clearly  how  scientific,  economi- 
cal ventilation  may  be  secured  in 
churches,  schools,  theatres,  offices,  fac- 
tories, textile  and  paper  mills,  barns, 
garages,  toilets,  etc.  It  analyzes  venti- 
lator requirements  and  gives  concrete 
evidence  of  increased  mental  and  physi- 
cal efficiency  of  workers  when  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  secured. 

Write  for  this  book.  If  you  also 
tell  us  your  ventilating  problem,  our 
engineers  will  make  specific  recom- 
mendations. The  Ohio  Body  &  Blower 
Company,  9211  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Swartwout 

Rotary  Ball  Bearing 

Ventilators 


T  l\l\/I7NTnD  Q  Whodesire  to  secure  patentshotild 
I  IN  VHN  1  V-»I\0  write  for  our  guide  book  •'HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
Its  patentable  nature.  . 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  D-pi.  171,  Washington,  P.  C. 

for  Yourself 

i  Establish  and  oper- 
'  ate  a  "New  System 
Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community.  _  We  furnish  every- 
thing. Money-making  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 
Big  Candy  Booklet  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  Don't  put  it  off  I 
W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  38.    EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 


WHITING-ADAMS 


That  name  is 
all  you  need  to 
know  about  a 


BRUSH 


IT  GUARANTEES 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

LONGEST  WEAR 

LOWEST  PRICE 

WHITING-ADAMS 

Trade  VULCAN  Mark 

Rubber  Cemented  Brushes 

Inside  the  binding'  of  each  brush  every  bristle 
is  set  in  pure  plastic  RUBBER  vulcanized  hard 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

No  second-hand  junk  rubber  is  used — no  sub- 
stitute —  no  imitation  —  no  synthetic  rubber — 
nothing  but  new,  clean,  pure,  strong  RUBBER. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 
Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  113  Year* 

Wbi  ting-  Adams  Brushes  awarded  Go  id  Medal  and  Official 

Blue  Ribbon,  the  highest  award  atFanama-Facific 

Exposition,  1915 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


not  apply  to  ships  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit,  and  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  attacks  the 
Eusch  statement  as  "simply  an  effort 
to  discredit  prohibition." 

June  15. — Fire  destroys  350  buildings  in 
Arverne,  a  suburb  of  New  York, 
resulting  in  an  estimated  loss  of 
$2,000,000. 

The  nation  faces  an  unparalleled  coal 
shortage,  declares  John  L.  Lewis, 
President  of  the  International  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  stating  that  the 
situation  demands  a  conference  of 
miners  and  operators. 

June  16. — Rodolph  de  la  Huerta,  Finance 
Minister  of  Mexico,  signs  an  agreement 
with  the  International  Committee  that 
Mexico  will  pay  her  external  debts,  and 
that  payments  on  current  interest  on 
her  bonds  will  start  January  2,  1923, 
while  the  back  interest  "will  be  cared  for 
by  amortization  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  International  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  bondholders  make  sub- 
stantial adjustments  of  then  rights. 

A  cut  of  $26,500,000  a  year  in  the  pay- 
ment of  about  320,0C0  more  railway 
workers,  chiefly  in  the  clerical  and 
station  forces,  is  announced  by  the 
United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board. 
The  cut  goes  into  effect  July  1,  the  ag- 
gregate reductions  to  become  operative 
on  that  date  amounting  to  -$134,988,- 
900. 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  recommends  by 
a  vote  of  9  to  4  the  passage  of  the  ship 
subsidy  bill. 

The  State  Department  is  called  in  to  as- 
sist in  settling  the  Tacna-Arica  dispute 
between  Chile  and  Peru. 

June  17. — President  Harding  receives  the 
appeal  of  the  Philippine  Parliamentary 
mission  for  a  grant  of  independence  to 
the  Filipino  people,  and  promises  an 
early  reply. 

June  18. — An  effective  treatment  for  the 
hookworm  disease  has  been  discovered 
in  carbon  tetrachloride,  a  common 
chemical,  through  the  researches  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is 
announced. 

June  19. — The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill, 
carrying  approximately  $25,450,000  and 
providing  for  an  enlisted  personnel  of 
86,000  men,  is  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  sent  to  conference  with  the  House. 

J.  Morton  Howell,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is 
nominated  by  President  Harding  to  be 
the  first  American  Minister  to  Egypt. 

June  20. — President  John  L.  Lewis,  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  B.  M. 
Jewell,  President  of  the  Railway  Em- 
ployees' Department  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  issue  a  joint 
statement  saying,  "we  have  no  other 
recourse  but* to  strike."  A  combined 
strike  would  mean  that  the  1,250,000 
railroad  workers  affected  by  wage 
reductions  would  join  the  680,000  coal 
miners  now  on  strike. 

The  Senate  adopts  a  motion  of  Senator 
Watson,  of  Indiana,  to  make  the  bonus 
bill  a  special  order  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill. 

President  Harding  assents  to  postpone- 
ment of  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  ship  subsidy  bill  till 
after  the  tariff  bill  is  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  sent  to  conference,  but 
gives  warning  that  a  special  session 
will  be  called  if  this  Congress  fails  to 
act  on  the  bill. 


Digesting  the  Foreigner 

America  s  big  problem.  Congress  has  wrestled 
with  it  for  generations.  The  United  States  Immi- 
gration Commission  spent  four  years  studying  the 
effect  of  immigration  on  American  civilization  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Research  Pro- 
fessor of  Government  and  Public  Administration, 
New  York  University,  and  W.  Jett  Lauck,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics,  Washington, 
who  were  officially  associated  with  the  Commission, 
have  given  the  gist  of  its  42-volume  report  in  their 
wonderfully  comprehensive  and  interesting  book — 

THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 

(New  and  Revised  Edition) 
After  passing  through  four  editions,  the  book  is 
now  coming  from  the  press  in  a  fifth  edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  strictly  up-to-date,  by  Rufus  D. 
Smith,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Econ- 
omy, New  York  University.  The  book  now  con- 
tains immigration  laws  and  regulations  up  to  May, 
1921,  and  all  available  new  data  and  statistics, 
based  on  the  1920  census.  Prof.  Smith  has  added 
three  important  chapters — Immigration  Problems 
of  Other  Countries,  The  Race  Problem  in  the 
Paci?c,  and  Present  and  Future  Restrictions.  The 
book  is  a  most  admirable  survey  of  the  immigration 
situation,  and  the  recommendations  of  its  authors 
will  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem. 

Cloth.    8vo.    682   pages 
S3,  net;  $3.12,  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Be  a  GOOD  Speller 

Certain  words  in  correspondence,  advertising  writ- 
ing, and  literary  work  need  no  longer  puzzle  you  if  you 
have  handy  that  brand  new  speller  for  busy  people — 

Words  We  Misspell  in  Business 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Managing  Editor  New  Standard  Dictionary 
A  perfect  guide  to  correct  spelling  of  io.ooo  words 
often  misspelled  in  business.  Also  shows  correct 
formation  of  plurals,  divisions  into  syllables,  and 
tells  why  one  word  should  '  be  used  instead  ot  an- 
other— gage  instead  of  gauge,  it's  instead  of  its, 
rabbet  instead  of  rabbit,  cozen  instead  of  cousin, 
illude  instead  of  elude  or  allude,  Raffael  instead  of 
Raphael,  etc.  The  book  will  pay  for  itself  in  service 
every  day. 

12tno.  Cloth:    250  pages.    $1.50,  net;  $1.62,  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Prevented  Strikes 
For  Twenty  Years ! 

The  famous  Brooks  Agreement,  "the  finest 
example  of  industrial  statesmanship  yet  framed," 
has  prevented  strikes  in  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry  of  England  for  twenty  years.  This 
document  was  written  by  Sir  Charles  W.  Macara, 
Bart.,  and  in  his  fascinating  new  book,  "RECOL- 
LECTIONS," he  reveals  his  conciliatory  methods 
of  stopping  strikes  and  bringing  Capital  and 
Labor  harmoniously  together.  Sir  Charles  also 
throws  attractive  sidelights  on  manners  and 
personal  characteristics  of  some  great  men,  besides 
giving  a  survey  of  conditions  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry  throughout  the  world.  To  any 
one  this  book  will  be  interesting;  but  if  you  are 
concerned  in  any  way  with  Labor,  Capital  or  Cot- 
ton, it  will  have  extraordinary  significance. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  284  pages. 
$2,  net;  $2.12,  postpaid. 

Funk  S  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave-,  New  York 


Authoritative  Vindication  of 
Ireland's   Ancient    Greatness 

As  a  result  of  some  ten  years  of  research  and  travel 
collecting  and  verifying  a  vast  amount  of  data  and 
reading  hundreds  of  volumes  of  manuscripts,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  sheds  a  strange  new  light  on  the  con- 
spicuous part  Ireland  played  in  history,  and  has 
made  a  contribution  which  no  other  individual  has 
attempted,  in  his  remarkable  new  volume  entitled 

IRELAND 

AND  THE  MAKING  OF  BRITAIN 

By  Benedict  Fitzpatrick 

Backed  by  indisputable  authorities,  this  work 
shows  the  Irish  as  masters  and  preceptors  of  the 
Englis"h  in  every  department  of  civilized  knowledge; 
quelling  the  suicidal  warfare  of  English  tribes;  saving 
the  English  from  barbarism;  and  as  chief  among  the 
builders  of  Christendom.  Throughout  the  whole 
volume  there  is  revelation  after  revelation,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  such  chapter  headings  as  "The  Irish  King- 
dom of  Scotland";  "Irish  Principality  in  Wales"; 
"Fruits  of  the  Irish  Apostolate  in  England";  "Cen- 
ters of  Irish  Influence  in  England";  "Irish  Tutelage 
of  England";  etc.  No  one  henceforth  will  be  able 
to  pose  as  an  authority  on  Irish,  British  or  European 
history  without  taking  account  of  the  historical 
reconstructions  in  this  volume. 

"He  has  not  uttered  the  last  word  on  this  im- 
portant and  fascinating  theme,  but  he  has  uttered 
one  to  which  the  world  must  listen  and  which  will 
not  be  without  its  lasting  effect." — Tribune,  New 
York. 

Cloth,  Svo.  STS  pages,  with  colored  map  of  medieval  Ire- 
land  and  Britain.    At  booksellers,  $4.00;  by  mail.  14.16. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


How  To  Make  Yourself 

WORTH  MORE 

Through 
APPLIED   PSYCHOLOGY 

ANOTHER  MAN  started  even  with  you  in 
life,  no  richer,  no  more  talented,  no  more 
ambitious.  But  in  the  years  that  have 
passed  he  has  somehow  managed  to  move  far 
ahead.  What  is  the  secret  of  it?  Why  should 
he,  apparently,  have  the  power  to  get  so  easi- 
ly the  things  he  wants  while  you  must  work 
so  hard  for  all  that  comes  to  you? 

Another  woman,  madam,  no  more  able 
than  yourself,  has  the  good  gifts  of  life 
fairly  thrust  into  her  hands.  You  have 
compared  yourself  to  her  and  questioned 
what  there  is  in  her  character  and  talents 
that  you  somehow  lack. 

Learn   the  Reason  from  Science 

Scientists  have  found  the  secret.  They 
can  show  you  how  you  too  can  obtain  the 
better  things  of  life.  How  you  can  arouse 
the  hidden  powers  of  your  mind  and  make 
them  bring  you  more  influence,  a  larger 
income,  greater  happiness. 

Human  intelligence  acts  and  reacts  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws  known  as  the  Laws 
of  Psychology — "organized  common  sense." 
Either  by  instinct  or  by  study  some  indi- 
viduals master  these  laws.  To  them  the 
minds  of  their  associates  become  like  fine 
instruments  on  which  they  can  play  at  will. 
They  have  but  to  set  the  train  of  circum- 
stances moving  and  await  results.  In  other 
words — they  apply  Psychology. 

No  Longer  the  Dream  of  Theorists 

To-day  we  see  Psychology  studied  by  the  business 
man  and  its  principles  applied  to  the  management  of 
factory  and  office.  We  see  men  in  every  profession,  as 
well  as  those  in  many  lines  of  industry  and  business, 
applying  Psychology  to  their  personal  occupations,  and 
from  the  benefits  derived  from  it  greatly  increasing 
their  incomes,  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  activities, 
rising  to  higher  positions  of  responsibility,  influence  and 
power. 

APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY 

Direct  Method  to  Attain  Success 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  popular  understanding 
of  its  priceless  truths,  an  organization  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Warren  Hilton  some  years  ago  to  coordinate  the 
principles  of  Psychology  and  apply  them  to  every-day 
life — thus  the  Society  of  Applied  Psychology  came 
into  being.  Among  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  who  also  contribute  to  the  Society's  literature, 
are  such  well-known  men  as  Henry  A.  Buchtel,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Chancellor,  University  of  Denver,  former 
Governor  of  Colorado;  Hudson  Maxim,  D.Sc,  In- 
ventor and  Mechanical  Engineer;  George  Van  Ness 
Dearborn,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist  and  Author; 
Harry  S.  Tipper,  Chairman,  National  Educational 
Committee,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  and  others. 

Because  of  the  very  great  value  of  the  Society's 
Basic  Course  of  Reading  to  the  average  man  and  woman 
The  Literary  Digest  is  cooperating  to  bring  it  within  the 
means  of  every  earnest  seeker  for  self-betterment. 
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FREE 


'HOW    TO    DEVELOP    YOUR 
POWER   OF  ACHIEVEMENT' 


A  compelling  booklet  packed  with  information  on 
such  topics  as:  Psychology  Reduced  to  Easy  Simple 
Language;  How  to  Apply  Psychology  in  Salesmanship; 
in  Public  Speaking;  in  Retail  Selling  —  Psychology  Ap- 
plied by  the  Professional  Man — Your  Undiscovered 
Resources — Source  of  Will  Power — How  to  Avoid 
Worry' — How  Ideas  are  Created — The  Ability  to  Read 
Men,  etc.  Sign  and  mail  coupon  and  you  will  also 
receive  full  particulars  of  the  Society  of  Applied 
Psychology,  and  what  membership  in  it  will  mean  to 
you. 


THE  LITERARY   DIGEST 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  by  mail,  the  free  booklet,  "How  to 
Develop  Your  Power  of  Achievement." 

D.  7-1-22 
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Street  Address. 
City 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


State. 


To  Our  Readers. — Can  any  reader  of  The 
Literary  Digest  supply  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  following,  and  of  any  collection  of  verse 
that  contains  them,  with  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lisher: (1)  "The  Boy  That  Was  Scarit  O'  Dyin'  "; 
(2)  "Little  Feet  Be  Careful." 

"M.  E.  McH.,"  Providence,  R.  I. — "Is  a 
comma  always  required  after  a  year  when  the 
latter  is  used  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  as,  for 
instance,  'The  house  was  bought  on  June  5,  1920 
for  twelve  hundred  1*1200)  dollars'?" 

Typographical  practise  calls  for  the  comma  after 
the  year — "The  house  was  bought  on  June  5, 
1920,  for  twelve  hundred  dollars,"  the  idea  being 
that  the  year  is  parenthetical. 

"W.  L.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "  Kindly  tell  me 
whether  the  letter  'g'  in  the  words  England  and 
English  is  pronounced  soft  as  in  singer,  or  hard  as 
in  single." 

In  the  words  cited  the  "g"  has  the  same  sound 
as  the  "g"  in  the  word  "single." 

"J.  D.  K.,"  Olyphant,  Pa. — "Can  you  tell  me 
how  old  the  word  aeronautics  is?" 

The  word  aeronautics,  sailing  the  atmosphere, 
dates  from  1752  and  is,  therefore,  170  years  old. 

"E.  D.  K.,"  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. — "Kindly  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  ennui." 

The  word  is  pronounced  on"nwi' — o  as  in  not, 
first  n  with  a  nasal  sound,  i  as  in  police. 

"C.  D.  S.,"  Milwaukee,  Wis. — "When  speaking 
of  an  elevator  which  is  twenty-one  feet  from  the 
center  of  the  head  shaft  to  the  center  line  of  the 
foot  shaft,  it  is  described  as  a  twenty-one  foot  center 
elevator.    Is  this  use  of  foot  correct?" 

The  second  element  of  a  compound  whose  first 
element  is  a  numeral  adjective  is  not  pluralized; 
thus,  a  ten-foot  (not  ten-feet)  rule;  a  three-story 
house;    a  two-mile  race. 

"F.  Y.  T.,"  Washington,  Ark. — "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  gratis?" 

The  word  gratis  is  pronounced  gre'tis — e  as  in 
prey,  i  as  in  habit. 

"H.  J.  C,"  El  Paso,  Tex. — "How  do  you 
designate  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  midnight?" 

Twelve  midnight  is  commonly  designated  12 
P.M.;  twelve  midday,  or  twelve  noon,  is  abbre- 
viated 12  M.,  but  is  sometimes  designated  12 
A.  M.  In  some  railroad  time-tables  you  will  find 
12  o'clock  in  the  day  and  12  o'clock  in  the  night 
distinguished  as  12  noon  and  12  night. 

"M.  S.  M.,"  Falmouth,  Ky. — "Please  give  me 
the  names  of  the  present  judges  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court." 

Chief  Justice,  Wm.  H.  Ta.ft;  Associate  Justices, 
Joseph  McKenna,  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  William  R. 
Day,  W.  Van  Devanter,  Mahlon  Pitney,  James 
C.  McReynolds,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  and  John  H. 
Clarke. 

"E.  M.  G.,"  Roanoke,  Va. — "Kindly  tell  me 
where  Mark  Twain  was  born  and  his  movements 
in  early  life." 

Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  was 
born  November  30, 1835,  in  Florida,  Monroe  County, 
Mo.,  but  learned  his  craft  as  a  printer  at  Hannibal, 
in  that  State.  He  became  a  pilot  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river  in  1855,  and  went  to  Nevada  in  1861, 
and  to  California  1865. 

"E.  C.  A.,"  Los  Angeles,  Calif.— "  Kindly  tell 
me  how  the  word  finance  is  pronounced." 

The   word    finance  is   pronounced  fi-nans' — (i 

as  in  habit,  a  as  in  fat)  or  fai-nans' — (ai  as  in  aisle, 

a  as  in  fat). 

"M.  F.,"  Defiance,  O. — "Plraso  advise  me  as 
to  whether  the  term  Chairwoman  is  correct  when 
applied  to  a  feminine  committee  leader." 

Custom  sanctions  the  use  of  "Mr.  Chairman" 
as  addressed  to  a  woman  who  acts  as  the  pre- 
siding officer  at  a  meeting.  The  form  "chair- 
woman" exists,  but  its  use  is  rare. 

"C.  F.  P.,"  Churchville,  N.  Y. — "Which  of  I  he 
two  forms,  enrolment  or  enrollment,  is  correct?"- 

Both  forms  are  correct,  the  first  form  being  more 
common  in  the  United  States,  and  the  second 
more  frequent  in  Great  Britain 


STEEL 


The  Sensation  of  the 
Golfing  World 

The  Bristol  Steel  Golf 
Shaft  has  taken  the  golfing 
world  by  storm.  Golfers  are 
finding  that  it  gives  more  con- 
fidence to  their  strokes,  be- 
cause it  hangs  right  and  feels 
natural.  The  balance  is  beau- 
tiful due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shaft  is 
lighter  than  hickory.  The 
weight  is  brought  lower,  so 
that  you  feel  the  head. 

Xotice:  Basic  and  Supplementary  ^./^^sl 

P  itents  co\  ering  Steel  (  iolf  *»**  Ib9 

Shafts  are  controlled 
exclusively  by  us 


Patented 
Nov.  22,  1910.    Oct.  3,  1911 
May  12.  1914.    May  2,  1916 

The  Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shaft  has 
removed  all  inequality  of  club  values, 
for  every  Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shaft  is 
of  the  same  quality — equal  to  first 
quality  hickory — while  every  hick- 
ory shaft  is  different,  giving  some 
golfers  good  shafts  and  others  poor 
ones. 

Get  a  set  of  Bristol  Steel  Shafted 
Clubs  from   your   "Pro",   or  have 

him  fit  Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shafts  to  all  your 
old  heads.  I£  your  "Pro"  cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct  from  us.  State  length  and 
whether  whippy  or  stiff  shafts  are  desired. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  giving  us 
the  name  of  your  club  and  professional. 

Hole-in-One  Club:  A  Bristol 
Steel  Golf  Shaft  will  be  presented  to 
every  golfer  who  gets  into  the  Hole- 
in-One  Club. 

Professionals:  Write  for  direc- 
tions for  Fitting  Bristol  Steel  Golf 
Shafts  to  Old  Heads. 

Sporting  Goods  Dealers  and  Golf 
Shops:  Investigate  at  once  this 
profitable  and  sensational  golf  de- 
velopment.    Big  demand. 

Bristol  Steel  Shafted  Clubs  can  now  be 
supplied  by  The  Crawford,  McGregor  & 
Canby  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Thos.  E.  Wilson 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  The  Hillerich  & 
Bradsby  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 

274  Horton  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Steel  FishingRads 

Bristol  Steel   Fishing    Rods   are   the  most 
widely  used  rods  in  the  country.    This  is  due 
to   only   one    thing — they    give    satisfaction. 
Every  one — and  there  is  one  for  every  kind 
of  fishing — is  fully  guaranteed  for  3  years. 
No.  11  Cork   Handle    Bristol    all-around 
'Fishing    Rod   H   ft.  6  in.  long,  retails    for 
$6.50.     It    can    be    furnished    by    your 
dealer  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  by 
us  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Bristol,  Meek  and  Kingfilher 
Fishing  Catalogs  will  be  lent 
you  free  on  request. 


A  Tooter. — Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner 
Dill's  family  bus  bears  the  license  number 
22222.  That  car  hardly  needs  a  horn, 
say  Ave. —  Newark  Star  Eagle. 


Repairing  the  Damage. — Prof. — "Wake 
that  fellow  next  to  you,  will  you?" 

Studext — "Aw,     do    it    yourself, 
put  him  to  sleep." — Punch  Bowl. 


you 


No  More  Thrills  Needed.— Push-ball 
played  by  teams  of  three  motor-cars  a  side 
is  providing  America's  new 
thrill.  Push-pedestrian,  with 
an  unlimited  team  of  motor- 
ists, still  furnishes  all  the  ex- 
citement we  want  at  home. 
—  Punch  {London). 


It  Usually  Starts  Something.— He — "Do  [ 

you  believe  in  platonic  love?" 

She — "Well,   I  wouldn't  mind  trying  it 
as  a  starter." — Boston  Transcript. 


Reclassified. — A  customer  at  the  drug- 
store paused  before  the  combination  news- 
and-cigar-stand,  deposited  the  conven- 
tional dime  thereon,  and  said  to  the 
young  lady  attendant:  "Literary  Digest. 
please." 

"Will  you  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  ask  you  to 


These  Are  Best  Avoided. — 

"Please  give  me  some  infor- 
mation on  guilt-edged  se- 
curities."— From  a  Reader's 
letter.  

Convinced      of      Error. — 

Teddy — "I  wish  I  hadn't 
licked  Jimmy  Brown  this 
morning." 

Mamma — "You  see  how 
wrong  it  Avas,  don't  vou 
dear?" 

Teddy — "Yes;  cause  I 
didn't  knoAV  till  noon  that 
he  was  going  to  giA'e  a  party." 
—  Western  Christian  Advocate 
(Cincinnati). 


How  We  All  Feel.— Pri- 
vate Ulysses  RooseA'elt  Jones 
Avas  always  longing  for  Ala- 
bam',  but  the  case  goods  on 
the  Brest  dock  after  the 
Armistice  continued  to  pile  up 
and  Ulysses's  life  Avas  plumb 
miserable. 

"Boss,"  he  said  to  his  big 
black  sergeant,  "boss,  Ah's 
mighty  sick  o'  dis  yere  liftin' 
an'  unliftin'.  It's  wuss  dan 
de  wah.  It's  de  Avah  all  OA-er 
ag'in  an'  Ah  only  'listed  fo' 
de  duration." 

"Lissen,  boy,"  said  the 
sergeant,  giA-ing  one  Avhite- 
eyed  glare  at  Ulysses.  "Heah's  whah  Ah  in- 
troduce yo'  peanut  brain  to  knowledge.  De 
AA'ah am  OAer,  sho'  'nough,  but  de  duration 
yo'  is  in  fo'  noAA-  ain't  sca'cely  com- 
menced."—  The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Friendly-Like.— Ma— "Is  the  clock  run- 
ning, Willie?" 

Willie — "No,  ma;  it's  just  standing  still 
an'  AA-aggin'  its-  tail." — Western  Christian 
Advocate  (Cincinnati). 

A  Quick  Thought.— The  Doctor— "If 
you  are  thoroughly  troubled  with  sleep- 
lessness, you  ought  to  take  something  solid 
before  going  to  bed." 

The  Patiext—  "Why,  Doctor,  that's 
exactly  AA-hat  you  once  forbade  me  to  do." 
The  Doctor — "Ah,  that 
was  two  years  ago.  Science 
has  made  enormous  strides 
since  then." — Punch  (Lon- 
don). 


Getting  Acquainted. — Why 
not  another  book  by  Tum- 
ulty? "Wilson  as  I  Know 
Him  Now." — Newark  Star- 
Eagle. 

Perishable      Evidence.  — 

Laavyer — "But  couldn't  you 
let  me  haA'e  some  of  his  Ioa  e- 
letters?" 

Breach-of-Promise  Cli- 
ext — "There  Averen't  any — 
we  had  home  Avireless  sets." 
— Opinion. 


Copyrighted  by  Life  Publishing  Company. 

GETTING  AT  THE  SEAT  OP  THE  TROUBLE 


Perfect  Equality. — Father 
— "Why  is  it  that  you  are 
alAA-avs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
class?" 

Johxxy — "It  doesn't  make 
any  difference,  daddy;  they 
teach  the  same  things  at  both 
ends."  —  Western  Christian 
Advocate  (Cincinnati). 


No  Expert. — Judge — "What  had  the 
defendant  been  drinking  Avhen  you  arrested 
him?" 

Cop— "Whisky.  I  think,  Your  Honor." 

Judge — "You  think?  You  think?  Aren't 
you  a  judge?" 

Cop — "No,  Your  Honor,  only  a  patrol- 
man."—  The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


point  it  out?"  she  asked.  "I'm  a  iicav  girl 
here,  and  haven't  yet  had  time  to  learn  the 
names  of  half  the  cigars." — Incident  Re- 
ported by  a  Reader. 


Brave  by  Proxy. — "Yes,"  said  the  dentist, 
"to  insure  painless  extraction,  you'll  have  to 
take  gas,  and  that's  fifty  cents  extra." 

"Oh!"  said  Casey,  "I  guess  the  old  way']] 
be  best;  never  mind  the  gas." 

"You're  a  bra\-e  man,"  said  the  dentist. 

"Oh!"  said  Casey,  "it  ain't  me  that's 
got  the  tooth;  it's  my  AA-ife." — New  York 
Central  Lines  Magazine. 


Wrong  Word. — Joseph  H.  Choate  AAas 
a  most  dangerous  speaker  to  his  associates 
AA-ho  spoke  before  him.  I  had  many  times 
enjoyed  being  the  sufferer  by  his  wit  and 
humor.  On  one  occasion  Choate  won  the 
honors  of  the  evening  by  an  unexpected 
attack.  There  is  a  village  in  western  NeAV 
York  which  is  named  after  me.  The  enter- 
prising inhabitants,  boring  for  what  might 
be  under  the  surface  of  their  ground, 
discoAered  natural  gas.  They  immediately 
organized  a  company  and  issued  a  pros- 
pectus. The  prospectus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Choate.  With  great  glee  he  read  it 
and  then,  with  emphasis,  the  name  of  the 
company,  "The  Depew  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany, Limited";  and  waving  the  prospectus 
at  me  shouted,  "Why  Limited?" — Chauncey 
Depew  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 


Obedient  Boy. — Willie  AAas 
almost  through  his  reading 
lesson  when  he  came  to  a 
Avord  he  could  not  pronounce. 

"Barque,"  prompted  the 
teacher. 

Willie  looked  at  his  class- 
mates and  laughed. 

"Barque,  Willie!"  exclaimed 
the  teacher  harshly. 

Willie,  looking  up  at  the 
teacher,  finally  cried  out, 
"Boaa'-avow!" — Western  Christian  Advocate 
(Cincinnati). 


Why  School  Teachers  Go  Crazy. — Poise 
is  the  Avay  a  Dutchman  says  boys. 

Equinox  is  a  wild  animal  that  hVes  in 
the  Arctic. 

King  Arthur's  Round  Table  was  Avritten 
by  the  author  of  Ten  Knights  in  a  Bar 
Room. 

Copernicus  invented  the  cornucopia. 

Etiquette  teaches  us  hoAv  to  be  polite 
Avithout  trying  to  remember  to  be. 

In  the  stone  age  all  the  men  were  ossified. 

The  climax  of  a  story  is  where  it  says  it 
is  to  be  continued. 

A  gulf  is  a  dent  in  a  continent. 

Buttress  is  a  butler's  wife. 

ConserA'ation  means  doing  AA-ithout  things 
we  need. 

If  Ponce  de  Leon  hadn't  died  before  he 
found  the  fountain  of  youth,  he  wouldn't 
haA*e  died. — Collected  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail. 
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Cutting  the  Nation's  Power  Bill 

The  whole  marvelous  system  for  furnishing  electric  power  to  industry  pivots  on  a 
single  point — putting  the  right  type  and  size  of  motor  on  each  machine. 
All  may  be  perfect  with  the  central  power  station.    The  great  turbines,gleaming  gen- 
erators, far  reaching  transmission  lines  may  represent  the  acme  of  engineering  skill. 

Yet  the  purpose  of  all  this  is  defeated  out  in  the  thousand  shops  where 
the  power  is  used  by  electric  motors  which  are  too  large,  too  small,  or 
the  wrong  type  for  the  machine  they  operate. 

Lincoln  Engineers  are  specializing  on  this  big  problem  of  fitting  the 
motor  to  the  machine.  They  start  work  at  the  only  logical  place — 
right  with  the  manufacturer  who  makes  the  machines. 

They  study  his  entire  line  in  actual  operation  and  give  him  a  complete 
chart  showing  the  right  size  and  type  of  motor  for  each  model.  By- 
use  of  that  chart  every  machine  shipped  out  of  the  plant  can  be  fitted 
with  a  motor  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  with  the  least  possible  power. 

Thus  Lincoln  Engineers  are  cutting  the  nation's  power  bill — correcting 
the  trouble  at  its  source — saving  money  not  only  for  power  users,  but 
for  central  stations  as  well.  Any  manufacturing  plant  can  get  a  share 
of  this  saving  in  a  very  easy  way — simply  by  asking  that  every  new 
machine  come  equipped  with  a  Lincoln  Motor. 

Lincoln  Motors  cost  no  more  and  Lincoln  Power  costs  less. 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Branch  Offices 

Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 
The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto-Montreal    jjoston 

Lincoln  Motors  are  40  degree  motors — their  capacity  for  work  is   Charlotte.  N.  C. 
approximately  25%  greater  than  the  "50  degree"  or  "continuous  London.  England 
rated"  motor. 
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Way-Stations  for  Mileage 


ALONG  main-traveled  highways,  the  mo' 
•**•  torist  finds  well-kept  garages  and  deal' 
ers1  stores  bearing  familiar  orange  and  blue 
signs — Firestone  Tires. 

Here  he  knows  he  may  buy  mileage  on  a 
sound  assured  basis,  free  from  speculation  or 
risk.  In  the  Firestone  Cord  he  purchases 
values  that  protect  his  purse  and  insure  his 
comfort  and  safety. 

He  has  learned  by  experience  not  only  to, 
expect  mileage  delivered  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  mile,  but  smooth,  easy  riding,  unmarred 
by  tire  troubles.  He  does  not  need  to  be 
convinced  of  the  superior  strength  of  the 


Firestone  Cord  carcass  and  the  wear-resist' 
ance  of  the  non-skid  tread. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  to  him,  too,  that 
the  dealer  who  links  his  name  with  that  of 
Firestone  stands  for  the  value  principle  in 
tire-selling — protecting  his  customers,  giving 
Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 

Locate  the  dealer  nearest  you,  whose  store 
carries  this  name.  Remember  it  when  next 
you  need  tires — and  all  it  implies  in  facilities 
and  experience  to  give  you  the  best  tire 
ever  produced  at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
true  quality  can  be  sold. 


MOST      MILES       PER       DOLLAR 


GUM-DIPPED  CORDS 
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Firemen 


Seize   Patients,   Some 
Brated  On,  From  Beds 
Die. 


TWO  WOMEN  PERISH  IN 
FIRE  IN  SANITARU 

Bay  Minette,  Ala.,  Not.  14.— Mre. 
J  Campbell,  C8,  and  Miss  Annie  Byi 
75,  sister  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  were)  bu 
ed  to  death  early  today  when  trapj 


in     the 


San 


TWO  DIE  IN  FIRE  AT     Kged  woman  dead  in 
MATERNITY  HOSPITAL [«R»THMmAL FIR 

wo   Other   Inmates   of   Colony    v 


\y  United  Press  wire. 
OTTAWA.  Ont.   May  18.— In  a  Are  at 
maternity    hospital,    two    patients    lost 

ielr/Tifcwa^tfB**,"fl^£rson8  were  slightly 

-is  and 


the  Feeble-Minded  at  Mount 
Holly   May  Die. 
MOUNT   HOLLY.    N.   J..    Dec    10 
ire  destroyed  the.  rtffht_jvl 


80  WOMEN  IN 
FIRnOTl 

Aged,   Bedridden   and   Blind 


Not  realistic  enough! 


'"THESE  clippings  show  that  the  picture  is  not 
""  realistic  enough!  It  should  show  the  dead  and 
dying- — aged  women  being  cremated  on  fire  es' 
capes— the  sick  and  infirm  prostrate  in  the  path  of 
on-rushing  flames  without  the  heroic  help  of  nurses 
and  doctors. 

One  hospital  in  every  ten  catches  fire  each  year, 
but  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  equipped  to  put  out 
a  fire  surely  and  automatically  no  matter  when  or 
where  it  starts! 

Yet  the  big  business  men  so  largely  making  up 
hospital  boards  have  almost  universally  safeguarded 
their  commercial  enterprises  from  fire  by  automatic 
sprinkler  systems.  The  trouble  is  that  they  think 
of  sprinklers  in  terms  of  huge  insurance  savings 
and  do  not  stop  to  figure  that  those  insurance  sav 
ings  mean  only  one  thing — safety  from  fire.  Other' 
wise  they  could  not,  for  so  long,  have  failed  to 
bring  the  greatest  fire  safeguard  of  the  business 


world  into  the  more  important  field  of  hospitals, 
colleges  and  schools. 

When  human  life  and  not  mere  merchandise  is 
at  stake,  nothing  else  should  be  considered  but  this 
system — the  highest  type  of  fire'fighting  device  ever 
devised,  the  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler  System. 
It  is  automatic!  The  heat  of  the  fire  works  it.  It 
is  always  on  guard.  Always  ready.  No  human 
aid  is  required.  When  the  Fire  Starts,  the  Water 
Starts. 

Laws  require  such  protection  for  factory  workers. 
Are  school  children  and  hospital  patients  less 
worthy  of  your  protection? 

Read — "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy" 
Write  us  for  your  free  copy  of  "Fire  Tragedies  and 
Their  Remedy"  and  learn  the  truth.  How  about 
the  schools,  hospitals  and  asylums  of  TOUR  town? 
Write  us  and  ask  about  them.  Address  Grinnell 
Co.,  Inc.,  274  West  Exchange  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ELL  OOMPAI 


Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems 


Steam  6?  Hot  Water 
Heating  Equipment 


Humidifying  and 
Drying  Equipment 


Fittings,  Hangers 
and  Valves 


Pipe  Bending, 
Welding,  etc. 


Power  and 
Process  Piping 


When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts 
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Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
JENOGRAPHER 
}  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  offers  men  and  women  rich  rewards,  fascinating 
work,  biff  pay,  and  opens  the  way  for  promotion  to  high  executive 
positions  paying  $50  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America's  big- 
gest business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  they  mastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $50  a  week.  The  Tulloss 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  at  a  large  salary. 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy,  xou  can  write  snorthand  the  new 
way  125  to  150  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatigue  as  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods— remarkable  results. 
You  learn  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost— you  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher—worth more  money  than  the  average  right  from  the  start.  If  al- 
ready a  stenographer  you  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  snorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  in  ten  easy  lessons. 
Will  send  you  free  our  amazing  book,  "How  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Right 
Hand."  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  typewriting.    No  obligation—write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,      735  College  Hill,    Springfield,  Ohio 


eaNurse 


Learn  in  spare  time  at  home 
Earn   $30— $35  a  week 

Every  woman  should  learn.  We 
trainBeginners, Practical  Nurses, 
Mothers  and  Religious  Workers 
by  our  Fascinating  Home-study 
Method.LeadlngChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed  by  physicians.  Estab- 
lished 22  years. 

Earn  while  learning 

If  you  are  over  18  and  under  55 
years  of  atre  write  for  Illustrated  cata- 
log and  32  Sample  Lesson  Pages  with 
FREE  details  of  Money-Baek  Guaran- 
tee and  FREE  NURSES  EQUIPMENT. 

Chicago  School  of.\urslng,Dept.  17,  421  Ashland  Blvd. Chicago 

,  STUDY  AT   HOME 

,   Become    a    lawyer.      Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
and    big   success    in    business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before* 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
Ve  guide  yoDBtep  by  step.    You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.    Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 

Bond  if  dissatisfied.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 

Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled.    Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We   furnish    all    text    material,    including   fourteen-volume   Law 
Library.   Get  our  valuable  120-page  '  'Law  Guide"  and  ''Evidence" 
books  FREE.    Send  for  them-NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  752- L,     Chicago 


EATANDBEWELL 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules — many  of 
which  may  be  easily  followed  right  in  your 
own  home,  or  while  traveling.  You  will  find 
in  this  little  book  a  wealth  of  information 
about  food  elements  and  their  rela- 
tion to  physical  welfare;  also  effec- 
tive weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
bland  dieis,  laxative  and  blood-buildinc 
diets,  and  diets  used  in  the  correction 
if  various  chronic  maladies. 
The  book  la  for  FREE  circulation. 
Not  a  mall  order  advertisement. 
Name  and  address  on  card  will  bring 
it  without  cost  or  obligation. 


^ 
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Health  Extension  Bureau 

64  Good  Health  Buildinu 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICH. 


Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

41st  year.     Home  and  Day  school.     College  prepara- 
tion   a    specialty.     General    and     Secretarial     Courses. 
Music,    Domestic    Science,    Gymnastics,    and    out-door 
sports. 
Ella  Virginia  Jones.  Vassar,  A.B.,  Prin..  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Digesting  the  Foreigner 

America's  big  problem.  Congress  has  wrestled 
with  it  for  generations.  The  United  States  Immi- 
gration Commission  spent  four  years  studying  the 
effect  of  immigration  on  American  civilization,  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Research  Pro- 
fessor of  Government  and  Public  Administration, 
New  York  University,  and  W.  Jett  Lauck,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics,  Washington, 
who  were  officially  associated  with  the  Commission, 
have  given  the  gist  of  its  42-volume  report  in  their 
wonderfully  comprehensive  and  interesting  book — 

THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 

(New  and  Revised  Edition) 
After  passing  through  four  editions,  the  book  is 
now  coming  from  the  press  in  a  fifth  edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  strictly  up-to-date,  by  Rufus  D. 
Smith,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Econ- 
omy, New  York  University.  The  book  now  con- 
tains immigration  laws  and  regulations  up  to  May, 
1921,  and  all  available  new  data  and  statistics, 
based  on  the  1920  census.  Prof.  Smith  has  added 
three  important  chapters — Immigration  Problems 
of  Other  Countries,  The  Race  Problem  in  the 
Pacific,  and  Present  and  Future  Restrictions.  The 
book  is  a  most  admirable  survey  of  the  immigration 
situation,  and  the  recommendations  of  its  authors 
will  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem. 

Cloth.    8vo.    682   pages 

$3,  net;  $3. 12,  postpaid 

Funk  t  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354-3  60  fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Nerve  Control  and  How  To  Gain  It 

By  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 

A  book  that  is  doing  vast  good  among  the 
nervously  "run  down"  as  well  as  the  nervous  dys- 
peptics and  insomniacs.  It  is  full  of  sensible, 
practical  advice  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  con- 
ventional health  book. 

Cloth.   225  pages.   $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1. 37 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Sergeant  York  and  His  People 

By  SAM  K.  COWAN 

A  stirring,  inspiring,  and  truthful  record  of  the 
making  of  the  man  who  became  our  greatest  hero 
of  the  World  War.  "There's  a  good,  honest 
American  story  in  this  book  about  Sergeant  York, 
and  if  it  doesn't  hold  a  thrill  and  a  smile  and  a  tight- 
ening of  the  throat  for  you  then  you  are  not  the  reader 
for  whom  we  are  editing  this  book  page,  that's  all." 
— Harry  Hansen,  Literary  Editor,  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

12mo.  Cloth.  292  pages.  Illustrated. 

$2.00  net;  by  mail,  $2.12 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


WILL    POWER    AND    WORK 

By  Jules  Payot,  Lilt.D.,  Ph.D. 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  French  by 
Richard  Duffy 

A  clear,  sympathetic,  and  authoritative  guide 
to  true  wisdom  and  strength  of  character,  covering 
in  a  manner  irresistibly  helpful,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  self-culture,  and  the  development  of  that 
practical  energy  which  makes  for  real  success  in  life. 
12mo.  Cloth.  462  pages.  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT     

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  £10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin,  Tbe  course 
is  under  tbe  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenbolz,  A.  M .. , 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C.  P.  A.  'e,  and  of  tbe 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  He  is  assisted  by  a  largo 
•  tail  of  C.P.A.'s,  including  members  of  tbe  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee— easy  tonne.  Write  now  for  information. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  752-H,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


Be  a  GOOD  Speller 

Certain  words  in  correspondence,  advertising  writ- 
ing, and  literary  work  need  no  longer  puzzle  you  if  you 
have  handy  that  brand  new  speller  for  busy  people — 

Words  We  Misspell  in  Business 

By  FR-4NK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Managing  Editor  New  Standard  Dictionary 
A  perfect  guide  to  correct  spelling  of  10.000  words 
often  misspelled  in  business.  Also  shows  correct 
formation  of  plurals,  divisions  into  syllables,  and 
tells  why  one  word  should  be  used  instead  of  an- 
other— gage  instead  of  gauge,  it's  instead  of  its, 
rabbet  instead  of  rabbit,  cozen  instead  of  cousin, 
illude  instead  of  elude  or  allude,  Raffael  instead  of 
Raphael,  etc.  The  book  will  pay  for  itself  in  service 
every  day. 

12mo.  Cloth:    250  pages.    $1. so,  net;  $1.62,  postpaid 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354  fourth  Ave..  New  York 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

French  Grammar 
Made  Clear 

By  ABBE  ERNEST  D1MNET 

of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  Stanislas,  Paris 

A  new  grammar  for  schools  and  colleges,  made 
up  on  a  new  plan  which  is  designed  to  be  of  help 
to  the  pupil  by  giving  him  the  rules  that  he  must 
know  and  by  leaving  out  all  those  that  are  un- 
necessary and  confusing.  Two  of  the  outstanding 
features  are  the  large  number  of  phrases  of  the  very 
latest  coinage  in  both  French  and  English  and  long 
lists  of  French  and  English  conversational  phrases 
embracing  many  of  most  recent  origin. 

12mo.  Cloth.  251  pages.  $1.60  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 
PUNK  &  YYAGHAllS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Toy-Making  Secrets 


<  < 


No  longer  will  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
monopolize  the  toy-making  business.  Formerly 
guarded  secrets  of  this  profitable  industry  are 
now  published  in  a  new  book,  by  J.  F.  Makin- 
son,  entitled — 

TOY    MANUFACTURE" 

which  tells  you  how  to  begin  commercial  toy 
making,  on  a  large  or  small  scale;  shows  how  to 
make  picture  blocks,  "living  beans,"  and  all 
sorts  of  wood  and  metal  toys,  beautiful  dolls, 
beads,  marbles,  balls,  bats,  dominoes,  etc.; 
tells  what  mechanical  equipment  and  materials 
you  need  and  describes  every  detail  of  manu- 
facture. The  author  had  years  of  experience  as 
a  craftsman  in  German  toy  factories  and  his 
268-page  book,  with  its  200  illustrations,  will 
guide  you  to  success  in  the  toy-making  industry. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  $1.50,  net;  $1.62,  postpaid 
fUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    354-360  fourth  Avenue,  New  Vork 
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LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
u  learning  will  find  in  our  pages  between  May  13th  and  Sep- 
tember 9th,  the  following  Classified  Directory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools  and  colleges.  Advertise- 
ments describing  these  institutions  will  be  found  in  the  first 
issue  of  each  month  from  May  to  September. 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested.  We  list  only  such  schools  as 
we  believe  are  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Advisory  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  necessary  for  inquirers  to  give  speciGc  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Judson  College  for  Women Marion,  Ala. 

Crescent    College Box    L,    Eureka    Springs    Ark. 

The  Marlborough  School 5041  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Ely  School Ely  Court,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  Gateway St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hillside     School Norwalk,     Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy   Chase  School Box   D,    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Colonial  School 1533  18th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston   Hall 1920    Florida    Ave.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Washington  School  for  Secretaries  .  .  70S  14th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 

The  Cathedral  School  for  Girls Orlando,  Fla. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  648,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Science  Hill  School Shelbyville,  5218,  Ky. 

Girls'   Latin  School 1223   St.   Paul   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

National   Park  Seminary Box   157,   Forest  "Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College Box  7D,  Lutherville,  Md. 

Lasell  Seminary 103  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality Box  B,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell  School ....  36-40  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School 24  Highland  St.,  Natick,  Ma$s. 

Mount  Ida  School 2307  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls.  .  .  .8  Howard  St.,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Oak  Hall 584  Holly  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Central  College 421  State  St.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College Box  722,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Drew   Seminary Box   518,    Carmel,    N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary Box  L,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Keuka  College Box  L,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  Preparatory  School 301  West  88th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  Finch  School 61  East  77th  St..  New  York  City 

Ossining  School    Box  7D,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore   College Box  L,   Saratoga   Springs,   N  .Y. 

Highland  Manor Box  D,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School Box  710,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Moravian     Seminary Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls Box  109,  Birmingham.  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa. 

The  Cowles  School  for  Girls Oak  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School    Dept.  D,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Rydal     School Rydal,     Pa. 

Wildcliff  School ? Box  1522,  Swarthniore,  Pa. 

The    Darlington   Seminary,  Inc Box  028,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,   R.   I. 

All  Saints  School Main  Ave.  &  17th  St.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fairfax     Hall Box  D,  Basic,  Va. 

Sullins  College Box  D,  Bristol,  Va. 

Virginia   Intermont   College Box   175,   Bristol,   Va. 

Southern   Seminary Box   989,    Buena    Vista,    Va. 

Hollins  College  for  Women Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia  College Box  T,   Roanoke,  Va. 

Mary    Baldwin    Seminary Staunton,    Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls Box  80,  Lewisburg,  Va. 

Kemper  Hall Box  L,  Kenosha,  Wise. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Litchfield    School Litchfield,  Conn. 

Surheld   School 9  Main  St.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School 539  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Noble  &  Greenough  School Dedham,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School 50  King  Caesar  Rd.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary     Box  M,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Wilbraham   Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester   Academy Worcester.  Mass. 

Stearns  School Box  C,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Box  7P.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Montclair  Academy Box  D,  Montclair,  N.J. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Box  80,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.J. 

The  Cascadilla  School Box  1  18,  Ithaca.  X.  Y. 

Cook  Academy Box  D,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Box  531,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

The  Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys.  .  .    Box  II.  Stony  Brook.  L.  I  .  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrytown,   N.   Y. 

Keystone  Academy Box  D,  Factory ville.  Fa. 

Gettysburg    Academy Box     B.     Gettysburg,     Pa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy Box  407.   Lancaster,   Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103.  Mercersburg,  l'a. 

Moses   Brown  School Providence.    R.    I. 

Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions 


Boston,  Mass. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College    .  .  .Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L,  Pacific  Beach,  Calif. 

Hitchcock   Military  Academy San    Rafael,    Calif. 

Stamford  Military  Academy New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Georgia  Military  Academy College  Park,  Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Box   44,    Alton,    111. 

Morgan  Park  Military  Academy Box  800,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Howe  School Box  250,   Howe,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Box  105,  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy Academy  R  5,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School 706  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  .  .  .  187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute Drawer  C-7,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Box  402,  Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute Box  L,  Roswell,  New  Mexico 

St.  John's  School Box  106,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

St.    John's   School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Bingham    Military    School Box  L,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miami    Military    Institute Box    72,    Germantown,    Ohio 

Junior  Military  Academy Box   100,  Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Columbia    Military    Academy Box    D,    Columbia,    Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  141,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy    Box  4,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute Box  124,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

West  Texas  Military  Academy San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Danville  Military  Institute Box    D,    Danville,    Va. 

Blackstone  Military  Academy Box  B,  Blackstone,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy Box   410,    Front   Royal,   Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne   Military   School Box   404,    Waynesboro,    Va. 

Greenbrier  Military  School Box  25,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.   John's   Military   Academy Box   12G,    Delafield,      Wis. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym .  .  1466  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education Dept.  D7,  Chicago,  111. 

Bush  Conservatory 839  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Northwestern  University 309  University  Hall,  Evanston,  111. 

Boston  University  School  of  Education.  .99  Newbury  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Erskine  School 4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  School  of  Homemaking 2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Katherine  Gibbs  School  of  Secretarial  Training.  .Boston  and  New  York 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 779  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School  of  Spoken  Word.  .  .Upper  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Sanitarium  School  of  Home  Economics.  .    Box  522,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  Arts  School .  .  .506  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Conway  Military  Band  School 005  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Acad,  of  Public  School  Music    .  305  DeWitt  Park,   Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education.  .  .  .205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression 105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners,  Froebel  League.  .  112  E.  71st  St.,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory    of    Music Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Irving  College  and  Music  Conservatory.  .  .    Box  D,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Cushing  Academy Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Kimball   Union   Academy Meriden,   N.    H. 

Cazenovia  Seminary Box  D,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand    River    Institute Box  7,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

George  School Box  274,  George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,    Pa. 

Temple  University,  School  of  Commerce Philadelphia,  l'a. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School 40S  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  I).  ('. 

Coyne  Engineering  Schcol.    Dept.  207,  39-51  K.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  "IV  St.,  Angola,  Ind. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 2ti(i  College  Ave.,  Houghton.  Mich. 

Keystone  Institute 133  N.  4th  St.,  Blading.  l'a. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines.     .    Box  L,   Rapid  City,  8.    Dal 

Special 

Miss  Compton's  School  for  Girls 3809  Flad  Ave.,  St.  I.ouis.  Mo. 

The  Bancroft  School Box  133,  Haddonfleld,  N.J. 

Devereux   Schools Box    I).    Berwyn,    Pa. 

Miss  Woods'  School  for  Exceptional  Children.    Box  160,  I.anghorne,  l'a. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2827  Fort-M  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Sampler  ^Days 


We  like  to  think  that  the  growth  of 
Whitman's,  from  the  little  shop  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  time  of  President  Tyler,  is 
due  to  the  bed-rock  devotion  to  quality  on 
which  this  business  is  founded. 

From  the  fair  shoppers  in  1842,  drawn 
in  quaint  Victorias,  who  called  at  the 
Whitman  shop,  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the  throng- 
ing thousands  who  now  buy  Whitman's 
Chocolates  every  day  in  every  town  in 
America. 

In  stage  coach  days  folks  from  New  York, 
Boston  and  Richmond  always  took  home 
Whitman's  when  they  visited  Philadelphia. 

Now  the  Whitman  quality,  with  modern 
improvements  and  infinite  variety,  can  be 
had  conveniently  in  nearly  every  neighbor- 
hood in  the  land. 

The  names  Sampler,  Salmagundi,  Fussy, 
"1842",  Super  Extra,  Pink  of  Perfection  and 
Pleasure  Island  are  full  of  significance  for  candy 
buyers.  Each  stands  for  the  satisfaction  of  a 
special  taste  in  confections. 

Simply  look  for  the  Whitman  sign  on  the 
selected  store  that  is  agent  for  the  sale  of 
Whitman's  Chocolates. 
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Chocolates 


STEPHEN   F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,   INC.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.        Also  makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow  Whip 
New  York  Branch:  215  W.  33rd  St.  Chicago  Branch:  1537  Michigan  Ave.,  South  San  Francisco  Branch :  449  Minna  St. 
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THE   ILLINOIS  MINE   MASSACRE 


IT  IS  FORTUNATE  that  the  United  States  didn't  accept 
a  mandate  for  Armenia,  for  "our  own  massacres  will  keep 
us  more  than  busy,"  exclaims  one  bitterly  ironic  editor  as  he 
reads  the  shocking  details  of  the  murder  of  more  than  a  score  of 
strikebreakers  at  the  Lester  Coal  Mine  near  Herrin  in  southern 
Illinois.  "The  cheka  of  the  Bolsheviki  has  nothing  to  its  shame 
any  blacker  than  this  vengeful  assassination  of  workers  by  work- 
ers," declares  the  Chicago  Evening  Post;  and  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  the  same  city  predicts  that  even  a  community  "  accus- 
tomed to  the  occasional  labor  murder,  dynamiting,  arson  and 
sabotage  "  will  revolt  against  the  Herrin  atrocities.  ' '  Now  we  are 
having  'f rightfulness'  of  our  own  in  Illinois,"  remarks  the  Wash- 
ington Star;  and  the  Washington  Herald  pictures  Wilhelm  Hohen- 
zollern  smiling  cynically  as  he  reads  certain  recent  dispatches. 
"Belgium  can  congratulate  herself  that  it  was  only  Germans  and 
not  Illinois  coal-miners,"  suggests  the  New  York  Tribune.  "Noth- 
ing we  have  ever  read  of  the  Russian  pogroms,  of  the  Turkish 
massacres  of  Christians,  nor  of  the  midnight  descents  of  the  Red 
Indians  on  settlements  of  the  American  pioneers  surpasses  this 
Illinois  horror  in  unfeeling  ferocity  and  gloating  cruelty,"  says 
the  Knoxville  Sentinel.  "Alas,  that  we  should  send  missionaries 
to  far  countries  to  teach  gentle  and  peaceful  savages  the  Avays  of 
civilization,"  exclaims  the  Rochester  Post-Express.  "Deeds 
as  hideous  have  been  done  in  this  country,  but  never  in  the  name 
of  labor,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe;  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  agrees  that  "only  when  men  have  resorted  to  lynching 
has  there  been  a  comparable  exhibition  of  blood  lust." 

"Until  the  coal-mine  butchery  is  legally  avenged,  how  can 
America  look  another  nation  in  the  eye  and  speak  the  word 
'civilization'?"  asks  the  New  York  Herald.  "The  people  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  a  party  to  massacre,"  declares  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  Tribune;  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  agrees 
that  "the  whole  country  has  a  right  to  demand  punishment, 
swift  and  complete."  Yet  there  is  reason  to  fear,  notes  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel,  that  "no  legal  redress  will  follow  this  bloody 
massacre,"  since  "it  is  reported  that  'no  witnesses  can  be  found,' 
and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  against  any 
individual  that  will  stand  in  court." 

Press  dispatches  from  Herrin  inform  us  that  after  being  under 
fire  from  the  rifles  of  nearly  5,000  union  miners  all  night  of  June 
21st,  and  having  fourteen  of  their  number  killed,  the  non-union 
workers  in  the  Lester  strip  mine  raised  a  white  flag  at  daybreak 
of  June  22nd  and  surrendered  with  their  arms.  Details  of  what 
followed  are  furnished  by  an  Associated  Press  correspondent, 
who  writes: 

'Open  statements  from  scores  of  persons  on  the  streets  here 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  workingmen  surrendered  at  the  first 
onslaught  and,  after  having  been  tied  into  groups  of  three  and 
six,  were  cruelly  massacred,  told  to  run  a  gauntlet  of  rifle  fire, 
only  to  be  shot  to  death  at  distances  of  a  few  feet  when,  wounded, 
one  or  two  of  a  group  would  fall  and  drag  the  others  to  the  ground; 
stabbed  and  hacked  to  death  with  knives,  beaten  with  clubs 
and  at  least  three  of  them  hanged. 


"Out  in  a  road  near  the  mine,  six  men  tied  together,  all  of 
them  wounded  by  bullets  and  blows,  lay  in  a  scorching  sun, 
while  hundreds  o.'  men  and  women  laughed  at  their  pleas  for 
water. 

"One  of  the  men,  his  face  bloody  and  one  shoulder  shot  away, 
apparently  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  death. 

'"Please  boys,  give  me  a  drink,'  he  moaned. 

"A  laugh  from  the  hundreds  of  spectators  was  the  only  reply. 

"The  correspondent  rushed  to  a  house  for  water,  and  when  he 
returned  he  was  forced  by  a  crowd  and  quickly  drawn  pistols 
and  told  to  keep  away. 

"When  the  man  begged  again  for  water,  'For  God's  sake,'  a 
young  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arm  placed  her  foot  oil  the 
mangled  body  and  said: 

"I'll  see  you  in  hell  before  you  get  any  water.' 

"The  men  apparently  had  been  dragged  down  a  rock  road 
behind  an  automobile.  Their  clothes  were  torn  and  pieces  of 
gravel  were  imbedded  in  their  mangled  flesh." 

The  attitude  of  the  townspeople  is  indicated  in  press  dispatches, 
which  advise  us  that  while  outsiders,  "  show  surprize  and  horror," 
they  say: 

"This  is  our  business.  Sorry,  but  it's  done.  Let  us  alone. 
We'll  handle  this  all  right.  We're  good  people  to  get  along  with 
— good  as  anybody.  If  you  mind  your  own  business,  we'll 
attend  to  ours." 

Some  newspapers  are  incensed  at  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's 
jury,  which  found  "from  the  evidence,  that  the  deaths  of  de- 
cedents were  due  to  acts  direct  and  indirect  of  officials  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Coal  Company,"  and  recommended  that  "an 
investigation  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  blame 
personally  on  individuals  responsible."  The  non-union  men, 
according  to  the  coroner's  jury,  came  to  their  death  "by  gunshot 
wounds  at  the  hands  of  parties  to  this  jury  unknown"  as  the 
result  of  activities  on  the  part  of  officials  of  the  wrecked  Lester 
Mine. 

This  crime,  says  the  St.  Louis  Star,  published  within  ninety 
miles  of  Herrin,  is  "in  part  an  aggravated  outbreak  of  the  typical 
American  lynching  spirit."     Moreover: 

"It  gives  warning  that  the  unchecked  and  unpunished  crimes 
of  the  mobs  which  have  so  extensively  supplanted  the  courts  in 
the  United  States  are  likely  to  be  transferred  on  an  intensified 
scale  to  the  field  of  industrial  disputes.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  tolerates  lynching  in  any  section  or  for  any  offense,  it 
raises  against  itself  the  ugly  hazard  of  lynching  in  all  sections  and 
for  all  offenses." 

The  rights  or  wrongs  behind  such  an  outbreak  are  beside  tin- 
point,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  reminds  us  that  "when 
the  power  of  declaring  war  is  appropriated  by  any  mob  of  angry 
men,  whether  their  private  cause  be  just  or  unjust,  a  blow  is 
struck  at  government,  civilization  and  order."  "In  its  broader 
aspects  this  murderous  orgy  must  recoil  upon  the  cause  of  the 
striking  miners  throughout  the  country,  and  tin-  Law-abiding 
will  suffer  in  the  revulsion  of  public  sentiment  for  the  sins  of  tin- 
lawless, "  asserts  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  which  regards  such 
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a  result  as  "unjust  but  inevitable."  Still  looking  to  the  future, 
it  continues:  "  If  the  massacre  serves  to  drive  home  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  plea  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  for  such  inter- 
vention as  will  bring  a  settlement  of  the  strike,  this  is  the  one 
immediate  good  which  may  be  derived  from  a  great  and  hideous 
wrong."  "Violence  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  strike," 
remarks  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which  thinks  that  what 
happened  at  Herrin  was  "a  deadly  blow  to  the  cause  of  the 


miners."     Any  spreading  of  this  lawless  spirit,  warns  the  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch,  would  certainly  solidify  public  opinion  against 
the  strikers.     A  strike  will  never,  in  this  country,  be  recognized 
as  paramount  to  law,  declares  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
The   Springfield    (Mass.)    Republican   sees  in   the  incident   "a 
serious  challenge  to  the  miners'  union  to  strengthen  its  disci- 
plinary system  and  to  impress  upon  its  members  the  absolute 
necessity  of  restraint  if  its  organization  is  to  be  tolerated."     The 
bloody  chapter  in  the  history  of  unionism  written  at  Herrin 
"can  not  but  prejudice  the  public,"  thinks  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  reminds  the  unions  that  "the  right  to  strike  does  not 
imply  the    right    to    murder    strikebreakers."     "The  affair  is 
likely  to  be  a  greater  blow  to  the  striking  unions  than  to  the  coal 
operators,"  thinks   the   Springfield  (Mass.)   Union;   and  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  we  read: 

"The  cause  of  labor  is  harmed  by  this  violence.  The  enemies 
of  labor  and  those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  try  to  under- 
stand its  problems  will  make  the  most  of  it.  And  the. friends  of 
labor  will  not  be  able  to  condone  it." 

Since  the  act  of  the  Illinois  strikers  is  so  universally  condemned 
in  the  daily  press,  it  is  but  fair  to  notice  that  it  is  not  condoned 
by  spokesmen  for  labor,  altho  they  can  not  help  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  men  had  their  sore  grievances.  "I  regret, 
yes,  resent,  the  resort  to  violence,"  says  Samuel  Gompers,  just 
reelected  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is 
"deplorable,"  in  the  opinion  of  President  John  H.  Walker  of  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Labor,  who,  hoAvever,  adds  that  "those 
forces  of  greed  that  profiteered  so  shamelessly  during  the  war 
and  who  are  at  the  present  time  so  brutally  and  mercilessly  trying 
to  crush  labor,"  have  "created  the  feeling  of  suspicion,  distrust, 


bitterness  and  hatred  that  is  responsible  for  acts  of  this  char- 
acter." In  a  statement  which  is  praised  for  its  good  sense  by 
the  New  York  World,  President  Frank  Farrington  of  the  Mine 
Workers  of  Illinois  laments  the  murders  at  Herrin  and  says: 
"Acts  of  destruction  may  appease  the  inflamed  and  angered 
miners,  but  can  not  win  any  permanent  success,  and  if  victory 
depends  upon  violence  our  cause  is  hopelessly  lost."  Presi- 
dent Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  declares 

that    the    "officers    of    the    organization 
greatly  deplore   this   tragedy."      But    he 
further  asserts  that   "sinister  influences" 
are    at  work    among  the  strikers,  inciting 
them  to  violence,  and  that  their  ranks  are 
infested  with  "thousands  of  detectives." 
Nevertheless,    "God    knows    the   miners' 
union  would  not  have  had  this  thing  hap- 
pen  for  a  million  worlds!"    exclaims    The 
United    Mine    Workers    Journal     (Indian- 
apolis),  the  official   organ  of   the   miners. 
Continues  this  paper: 

"Up  to  the  time  that  the  Herrin  out- 
break occurred,  the  general  strike  of  union 
miners  had  progressed  along  orderly  and 
peaceful  lines.     The  650,000  men  on  strike 
obeyed  the  command  of  the  International 
officials  who,  in  the  strike  orcbr,  said  that 
there  must  be  no  disorder,' but  that  orderly 
procedure  must  be  observed   throughout 
the  controversy.     There  had  been  no  dis- 
turbances anywhere,  with  the  exception  of 
insignificant  little  local  affairs  that  were  of 
no  consequence,  and  attracted  little  or  no 
attention.    Newspapers  all  over  the  coun- 
try   complimented    the    miners    in    their 
struggle  with  the  operators,  and  it  does  not 
tax  the  intelligence  of  any  man  to  under- 
stand how  likely  it  would  be   that   these 
operators  would  lay   a  scheme  to  wreck 
that  admirable  record  if  it  would  help  them 
to  win  the  strike  and  at  the  same  time 
wreck  the  union.     Strikebreakers  were  im- 
ported into  the  Lester  strip  pit,  and  private  armed  guards  and 
gunmen  were  brought  with  them,  and  a  machine-gun  was   ac- 
tually set  up  in  a  corner  of  the  pit  for  murderous  use  against 
union  miners.     All  of  these  things  were  flaunted  in  the  faces  of 
the  striking  miners,  the  only  effect  of  which  could  be  to  incite  and 
inflame  the  spirit  of  violence,  just  as  President  Lewis  pointed  out, 
"By  these  means  the  operators  have  dealt  the  union  a  terrible 
blow." 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  defense  of  the  acts  of  the  Illinois  strikers 
that  we  find  in  the  labor  press  comes  from  The  Pennsylvania 
Labor  Herald  (Allentown).  It  recalls  that  many  miners  went 
to  France  to  fight  German  autocracy.  They  came  back  home  to 
find  the  country  "drifting  into  an  industrial  feudalism"  with 
"an  armed  guard  in  almost  every  industrial  State"  that  was  used, 
"  when  the  coal  strike  came,  "to  help  starve  the  miners  into  sub- 
mission." After  miners  have  organized  industrially  and  politi- 
cally, "we  have  done  everything  we  can  do  peaceably."  Then, 
"the' spirit  of  1776  and  1917  is  going  to  crop  out  and  these  men 
are  going  to  fight."     In  other  words— 

"When  we  get  it  firmly  instilled  into  us  that  coal  company  of- 
ficials like  McDowell  of  Herrin  and  his  army  of  scabs  and  gun- 
men are  a  menace  to  our  freedom  and  civilization,  the  education 
of  1917  by  our  Army  officers  is  bound  to  crop  out,  and  there  is  no 
more  reluctance  to  clean  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth  than  there 
was  to  clean  out  the  Germans. 

"The  shooting  at  Herrin  should  be  a  lesson  to  those  in  author- 
ity to  change  the  policy  of  enslaving  labor  before  the  time  has 
passed  to  avoid  outbreaks  of  this  kind  on  a  larger  scale. 

Finally,  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  turns  on  the  daily  papers 
that  cry  out  after  the  Herrin  massacre  that  "murder  is  murder," 
and  asks  them  whether  they  really  thought  so  when  it  was  mine 
guards  that  murdered  miners.     There  was  the  destruction  ot 
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the  miners'  tent  eolony  at  Ludlow,  Colorado,  by  the  "machine- 
guns  of  the  militia."     Then— 

"From  Ludlow  pass  to  the  West  Virginia  coal-fields  of  1912. 
An  armored  train,  paid  for  by  the  mine  OAvners,  equipped  with 
machine-guns,  firing  a  hail  of  death  into  tents  on  the  hillside 
wherein  slept  men,  women  and  children.  Hired  thugs  operating 
the  machine-guns,  constituting  a  'supra-legal  circle'  of  the  mine 
owners.  .  .  . 

"The  scoundrels  guilty  of  these  crimes  have  gone  unhung. 
Legal  machinery  has  been  prostituted. 

"For  the  first  time  in  labor  history  the  thugs  have  been  the 
victims  of  their  own  murderous  trade.  Unfortunately  innocent 
men  have  also  gone  to  their  death.  The  miners  also  have  prob- 
ably been  maneuvered  into  a  terrible  position.  The  capitalist 
journals  of  the  country,  the  same  journals  Avhich  have  been  able 
to  view  with  resignation  the  slaughters  at  Ludlow  and  in  West 
Virginia,  will  yelp  for  the  blood  of  these  miners.  The  yelps  of 
the  pack  are  already  heard.  The  affair  will  be  used  against  the 
strike  of  the  miners.  It  will  react  against  the  claims  of  the  rail- 
road workers." 

"They  have  buried  their  dead  in  Illinois,  and  American 
civilization  is  composing  its  face  to  that  bland  expression  that 
has  come  to  be  its  main  reliance  against  all  questioning,  all 
charges  and  all  doubts,"  says  the  Kansas  City  Star,  "but 
questioning  and  doubt  are  not  buried."  Other  papers  also  look 
anxiously  into  the  future,  and  discuss  problems  of  remedy  and 
prevention.  The  greatest  lesson  from  the  Illinois  massacre  is  the 
necessity  for  compulsory  arbitration,  declares  the  Adrian 
Telegram,  in  which  we  read: 

"First  and  foremost  of  all  remedies  must  come  the  compulsory 
settlement  of  labor  disputes.  Until  we  provide  for  that  we  shall 
get  nowhere.  There  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  provided; 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  except  that  labor  unions 
do  not  want  it,  many  employers  do  not  want  it,  and  our  govern- 


"HEADS,    I    WIN;    TAILS,    YOU    LOSE." 

— Warren  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


ments,  State  and  national,  shrink  from  the  duty  of  enacting  ajul 
enforcing  such  a  law." 

Another  needed  preventive  of  labor  lawlessness,  suggests  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  is  a  State  constabulary.  Says  this 
commercial  and  financial  paper: 

"On  several  occasions  the  matter  of  creating  a  State  police 
force  has  come  before  the  general  assembly  at  Springfield,  but 


the  movement  has  always  been  blocked,  largely,  it  would  appear, 
because  of  the  influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  element  that 
would  have  the  most  reason  to  fear  authority  of  this  kind.  As 
a  result  the  State  as  a  whole  is  helpless,  unless  it  goes  to  the 
extreme  of  calling  out  the  militia. 

"From  New  York  there  comes  a  timely  report  which  shows 
that  since  the  establishment  of  a  State  constabulary  in  that 
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THE    PRICE    OF    COAL. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


commonwealth',  five  years  ago,  crime  in  the  rural  districts  has 
been  reduced  by  one-third.  Moreover,  there  has  been  no 
cause  to  call  on  either  Federal  troops  or  national  guardsmen  to 
handle  a  single  situation. 

"What  applies  in  New  York  applies  equally  well  in  Illinois, 
and  indeed  the  situation  here  is  even  graver,  for  the  class  of 
industry  in  this  State  is  such  that  there  is  more  danger  of  mal- 
contents attempting  to  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands  as  a 
means  of  forcing  unreasonable  demands." 

There  is  danger  in  drifting,  says  the  New  York  World,  which 
warns  us  that  "the  coal  strike  must  be  settled  or  miners  will  clash 
with  mine  guards  again,  and  yet  again,  and  winter  will  bring 
with  it  the  profiteer's  prices  of  1920."  Turning  to  the  broader 
aspect  of  the  problem,  The  World  continues: 

"Yet  as  the  shooting  at  Herrin  was  an  incident  in  the  strike, 
the  strike  itself  is  an  incident  in  the  history  of  inefficiency  and 
unrest  in  the  coal  mines.  Bituminous  mining  in  the  United 
States  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  business.  It  is  a  chaos, 
and  a  bloody  one.  Because  of  seasonal  production  and  uneven 
demand  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many  men  in  mining  villages 
as  are  needed.  Because  there  are  too  many  for  the  jobs  on  hard, 
and  because  they  are  isolated  from  communities  that  might 
furnish  other  employment,  the  miners  can  not  enforce  their 
demands  under  normal  conditions.  With  surplus  labor  keeping 
wages  low  the  pits  will  show  a  profit  in  a  good  year  even  when  run 
without  modern  machinery. 

"They  are  so  run,  and  according  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, they  do  show  a  fair  profit.  At  the  same  time  a  majority 
of  the  men  are  poorly  paid  upon  an  annual  income  basis  and  often 
desperate.  When  they  strike  they  are  met  by  the  solid  facts 
that  there  isn't  enough  money  for  higher  wages,  thai  there 
aren't  enough  orders  to  run  more  than  GO  per  cent,  of  the  mines. 
They  are  met  also  by  the  autocracy  of  the  mine-guard  system, 
established  to  handle  desperate  employees. 

"There  is  no  final  solution  except  a  complete  reorganization 
of  bituminous  production.  Until  that  is  done  it  will  be  necessary 
to  restrain  both  sides  from  violence  in  a  dreary  series  of  conflicts 
ever  menacing  civil  warfare.  One  after  another,  strikes  will 
recur,  bringing  violence  with  them  if  continued,  so  long  as  coal 
is  mined  in  this  country  as  it  is  mined  now." 
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WEEKS,  WINES  AND  BEERS 


MR.  TAFT  MADE  GOOD  as  a  prophet  when  he  re- 
marked before  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment that  Federal  prohibition  would  keep  the  liquor 
issue  permanently  in  politics.  So  a  Philadelphia  evening  paper 
asserts,  going  on  to  say  that  the  liquor  issue  is  certainly  "in 
politics"  when  the  Secretary  of  War  comes  out  flatfootedly  "for 
modification  of  the  Volstead  Act   permitting  light  wines  and 

beer."    When  Mr.  Weeks  said 

this,  on  a  Commencement  day 
platform  in  Pennsylvania,  "the 
country  jumped  naturally  to 
the  conclusion,"  so  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun  reports, 
"that  it  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  real  fight  in  which  the 
alinement  would  be  definite 
and  open." 

Now,  observes  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Ledger,  "the  wets 
will  be  jubilant,  for  Mr.  Weeks 
is  the  most  important  of  all  re- 
cent converts  to  their  cause." 
With  Mr.  Weeks,  who  has  been 
a  banker  and  broker  of  high 
standing  in  private  life,  saying 
such     things,     it     is     evident 
enough    to    the    Philadelphia 
Record  that  big  business  men 
are  "swinging  away  from  pro- 
hibition."     It    seems    to    the 
Manchester     Union    that    "a 
good  many  eminently  respect- 
able people  feel  about  it  just  as 
does  the  Secretary."   The  New 
York  Times  agrees  that  "the 
Secretary  of  War  represents  a 
considerable  and  perhaps  grow- 
ing public  opinion."    "The  en- 
forcement of  the  Volstead  Act 
has    multiplied    its    enemies," 
comments     the     Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  "the  American   peo- 
ple are  not   yet  ready  to   see 
their   personal   liberties    over- 
ridden in  the  name  of  reform." 

And  this  attitude  is  shared  by  the  Baltimore   Evening  Sun  and 
the  New  York  World. 

The  papers  which  share  the  Secretary's  attitude  toward  what 
they  call  "  Volsteadism  "  seem  to  be  the  most  vocal,  but  there  is 
evidence  enough  both  in  the  press  and  in  the  statements  of 
other  men  prominent  in  politics  that  there  is  ground  here  for  real 
controversy  over  the  popular  attitude  toward  prohibition.  If 
the  Secretary  of  War's  speech  "was  a  feeler  to  test  the  real 
public  demand  for  light  intoxicants,"  as  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent suggests,  the  extent  of  that  demand  has  yet  to  be 
indicated  by  some  far-reaching  test,  such  as  The  Literary 
Digest's  forthcoming  poll.  What  Secretary  Weeks  said  about 
prohibition  to  the  graduates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Military  Col- 
lege at  Chester  was  this,  as  a  New  York  Evening  Post  dispatch 
quotes  him: 

"Throughout  the  nation  I  have  found  a  general  sentiment  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Volstead  Act.  The  people  want 
beer  and  light  wines,  and  if  I  were  in  Congress  they  could  have 

them.  .    .    ,, 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  this  law.     I  believe  it  is  the 

cause  of  most  of  the  unrest  in  this  country  to-day.     Prohibition 

is  a  subject  that  can't  be  side-stepped. 

"Candidates  must  take  a  stand  and  I  believe  those  who  favor 


a  modification  of  the  present  enforcement  law  will  be  the  success- 
ful ones." 

In  some  of  these  statements  Secretary  Weeks  "probably  is 
wrong,"  observes  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  specifying: 

"The  repeal  or  substantial  amendment  of  the  Volstead  law 
does  not  appear  very  likely.  As  for  his  statement  that  only 
such  candidates  for  Congress  who  favor  the  amendment  of  the 
law  have  a  chance  of  election,  that  is  pure  nonsense.  There 
may  be  more  'wets'  in  the  next  .Congress  than  there  were  in 

this  one,   but   there    may    be 
more  '  drys '  and  fewer  '  wets. ' ' 

Senator  Pepper  (Rep.,  Pa.) 
received  a  degree  at  Chester 
when  »Mr.  Weeks  did  and 
when  questioned  about  the 
remarks  of  his  fellow  recipient 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  latter  was  "not  very 
good  on  interpreting"  public 
opinion.  Continued  Mr.  Pep- 
per: 

"A  survey  recently  made 
showed  that  all  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of 
parts  of  eight  eastern  States, 
are  for  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  Volstead  Act.  These 
portions  of  the  eight  States  are 
the  richest.  They  are  the  great 
manufacturing  centers.  They 
are  prosperous  and,  of  cpurse, 
are  for  light  wines  ana!  beer. 
They,  however,  do  not  reflect 
the  sentiment  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  where  men  toil 
with  their  hands." 

After  Mr.  Weeks  had  spoken, 
the    Baltimore    Evening    Sun 
tried  to  discover  whether  oth- 
ers    in     the     Administration 
agreed  with  him.    It  found  the 
Cabinet  members  with  "noth- 
ing to  say,"  except  for  Secre- 
tary Fall,  who  told  of  having 
"voted    for    beer     and     light 
wines  "  when  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  White  House  equally  "non- 
committal."    Several    papers, 
however,  quote  a  statement  of  President  Harding's  in  favor  of 
prohibition,  which   Congressman  A.   P.   Nelson,   of  Wisconsin, 
read  as  follows  in  a  speech  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

"In  every  community  men  and  women  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity now  to  know  what  prohibition  means.  They  know  that 
debts  are  more  promptly  paid,  that  men  take  home  the  wages 
that  once  were  wasted  in  saloons;  that  families  are  better  clothed 
and  fed,  and  more  money  finds  its  way  into  the  savings  bank. 
The  liquor  traffic  was  destructive  of  much  that  was  most  precious 
in  American  life.  In  the  face  of  so  much  evidence  on  that  point, 
what  conscientious  man  would  want  to  let  his  own  selfish  desires 
influence  him  to  vote  to  bring  it  back?  In  another  generation  I 
believe  that  liquor  will  have  disappeared  not  merely  from  our 
politics,  but  from  our  memories." 

"If  I  were  in  Congress,"  said  Secretary  Weeks;  but  Secretary 
Weeks  is  not  in  Congress,  and,  as  we  read  in  a  New  York  Herald 
dispatch  from  Washington,  "Congress  is  still  by  a  large  majority 
thoroughly  dry,  and  for  this  reason  Administration  officers 
expect  no  definite  move  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Secretary 
Weeks,"  and  we  read  in  a  New  York  Tribune  dispatch:  "despite 
constant  talk  about  a  reaction  against  prohibition  and  of  the 
prospect  of  getting  light  wines  and  beer  legalized,  there  is  no 
political  sign  observable  here  of  any  such  possibility." 


Copyrighted  by  the  Keystone  View  Company. 

A  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS  WHO  WOULD  DOCTOR  THE  DRY  LAW. 

Secretary  of  War  Weeks,  who  has  stirred  up  both  "wets'*  and  "drys"  by 
his  commencement  address  advocating  the  sale  of  light  wines  and  beers. 
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A  NATIONAL  VOTE  ON  PROHIBITION  AND  THE  BONUS 


A  HUGE  POLL,  a  genuinely  national  test  of  the  public 
will  on  Prohibition  and  the  soldiers'  bonus,  is  now 
in  progress,  conducted  by  The  Literary  Digest. 
Startling  revelations  of  the  true  state  of  the  country's 
attitude  toward  Prohibition  may  be  predicted  on  the  basis 
of  the  ballots  already  received. 


Recent  events  have  emphasized  the  need  for  such  a 
nation-wide  poll  as  is  now  in  progress. 

A  poll  of  1,500  leaders  in  various  fields  of  activity,  taken 
last  month  by  The  Manufacturers  Record,  showed  85.50 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  strict  prohibition.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  United  States  was  attacked  as  "incomparably 


The  poll  now  under  way  is,  in  most  particulars,  the  the  biggest  bootlegger  in  the  world "  in  view  of  the  liquor- 
greatest  and  most  representative  unofficial  canvass  ever  selling  on  American  ships,  and  the  head  of  the  Interna- 
undertaken  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.     The  only      tional  Temperance  Bureau  emphasized  the  fact  that  much 


other  poll  compar- 
able to  it  is  the 
"  Presidential  Pri- 
mary, "  conducted  by 
The  Digest  two 
years  ago. 

Our  readers  will 
remember  the  accu- 
racy with  which  this 
previous  poll  revealed 
the  national  state  of 
mind,  presaging  the 
tremendous  majority 
to  be  rolled  up  for 
the  Republican  can- 
didates. 

The  present  poll, 
it  can  confidently  be 
predicted,  will  reveal 
the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican   people    toward 


Secret  Ballot  on  Prohibition  and  Soldiers*  Bonus 

No  Signature — No  Condition — No  Obligation — Mark  and  Mail  at  Once 

PROHIBITION*  (Put  a  cross  (x)  in  the  square  only  opposite  the  policy  you  tavor) 

A.  Do  you  favor  the  continuance  and  strict  enforcement  of  the  Eigh- 

teenth Amendment  and  Volstead  Law? 

B.  Do  you  favor  a  modification  of  the  Volstead  Law  to  permit  light 

wines  and  beers? 

C.  Do  you  favor  a  repeal  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment? 


1*1     pp 

■a      9T 

a 

SOLDIERS'    BONUSKPut  a  cross  (x)  in  the  square  under  "Yes"  or  "No") 

YES       NO 

Do  you  favor  a   Federal  Bonus  for  all    American  Soldiers  and  Sailors    I 

who  wore  the  Uniform  during  the  World  War?  | | 

It  Is  Important  to  Mark  and  Return  This  Ballot  Immediately 


HOW  THE  QUESTIONS  ARE  PUT  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  above  reproduction  of  The  Digest\s  ballot  can  not  be  used  to  vote  with.  It  is 
printed  here  only  to  show  how  the  vote  on  Prohibition  and  the  bonus  is  being  reg- 
istered.    More  than  10,000,000  of  these  ballots  are  being  printed  and  distributed. 


of  Europe  looks  upon 
us  as  drinkers-on- 
the-sly  and  pious 
hypocrites. 

A  leading  Cabinet 
member,  Secretary  of 
War  Weeks,  declar- 
ing that  the  Amer- 
ican people  were 
opposed  to  strict  pro- 
hibition, came  out 
boldly  against  the 
Volstead  Act,  and  in 
favor  of  light  wines 
and  beer.  It  was 
reported  from  Wash- 
ington at  the  same 
time,  that,  "in  the 
light  of  the  pri- 
maries to  date,  the 
net  change  in  mem- 


those  two  most  pressing  questions  of  the  day — the  status  bers  of  the  House  is  a  gain  of  three  for  the  drys." 

of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  and  the  proposal  to  pay  a  The  almost  equally  debated  question  of  a  bonus  for  all 

Federal  bonus  to  all  American  soldiers  and  sailors  who  American  soldiers  and  sailors  who  wore  the  uniform  during 

wore  a  uniform  in  the  World  War.  the  recent  war  is  tied  up  in  some  quarters  with  Prohi- 

Both  questions,  aside  from  their  personal  interest  to  bition.    Federal  taxes  on  beer  and  light  wines,  it  is  argued, 

every  citizen,  will  be  controlling  factors  in  the  coming  would  pay  the  bonus. 

Congressional  elections  in  many  States.    The  temper  of  the  A  very  significant  feature,  noticed  in  the  comparatively 

country,  as  revealed  by  the  poll,  will  undoubtedly  have  its  fQW  and  scattering  returns  that  had  arrived  and   been 

effect  upon  these  elections,  and  thus  upon  the  fate  of  both  tabulated  when  this  page  of  The  Digest  was  written,  is 

Prohibition  and  the  bonus  in  the  new  Congress.     It  is  that   a  majority  of  the    voters    who   favor   a    "moist" 


therefore  logical  and  imperative  that  all  ballot-holders 
with  convictions  on  Prohibition  and  the  bonus  mark  and 
return  their  ballots  at  once,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so. 

The  reproduction  of  the  ballot,  centered  in  this  page, 


interpretation  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  that  is  to 
say,  an  interpretation  that  permits  light  wines  and  beer, 
are  in  favor  of  the  bonus. 

The  Digest  ballot,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut, 
provides  for  the  registration  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 


tells  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  safeguards  with  which  the      believe  that  the  Amendment  should  be  modified  to  permit 


voting  is  surrounded.  The  Digest  will  serve  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  it  serves  in  others,  merely  as  an  unbiased  registrar 
and  disseminator  of  opinions  and  facts.  The  10,000,000 
ballots  are  being  distributed  to  all  classes  of  voters  in  all 
States  and  all  communities  in  the  nation,  with  complete 
impartiality.  Millions  will  be  sent  by  mail,  one  ballot  in 
each  envelop.  Others  will  be  distributed  in  certain 
great  plants  and  factories,  such  as  the  Edison  works  in 


light  wines  and  beer  as  well  as  those  who  believe  that  the 
whole  Prohibition  Amendment  should  be  repealed,  or 
that  the  Volstead  Law  for  putting  into  effect  the  Pro- 
hibition measure  should  stand  as  it  is  and  be  strictly 
enforced. 

The  first  tabulation  and  report  of  the  poll  will  appear  in 
the  next  number  of  The  Digest,  dated  July  15.  Weekly 
reports  will  follow  until  the  count  is  complete.     The  sig- 


New  Jersey,   with   care  that  plants  in   which   men   are      nificance  and  importance  of  the  information  which  these 


chiefly  employed  may  be  balanced  by  plants  chiefly 
employing  women.  The  distribution  and  counting  both 
of  the  mail  vote  and  of  the  factory  polls  will  be  handled 
in  such  a  way  that  the  country  may  be  assured  an 
unhampered   expression   of  popular   opinion. 


summaries    will    convey   is   suggested    by  such   vigorous 
declarations  as  this,  from  the  New  York  Sun: 

"You  can  run  a  country  in  a  liberal  way,  or  you  can 
run  it  with  an  honest  Puritanism,  but  you  can't  get  away 
with  such  flagrant  hypocrisy  as  this  liquor  situation." 
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SHALL  CABINET  MEMBERS  TALK  IN 
CONGRESS? 

SHALL  OUR  TEN  CABINET  OFFICERS,  as  one  bill 
puts  it,  "be  entitled  to  occupy  seats  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  right 
to  participate  in  debate  on  matters  relating  to  the  business  of 
their  respective  departments?"  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
maintained  in  a  recent  speech  at  Ann  Arbor  that  Cabinet  mem- 
bers should  have  such  representation;  that  "such  a  course  would 
be  helpful  to  both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  plan,  writes  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  is  to  "adopt  in  modified  form  the  practise 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  the  parliamentary  bodies  of  most 
nations  to  have  Ministers  of  Government  appear  at  parliamen- 
tary sessions  and  explain  measures  which  they  have  caused  to  be 
introduced,  oppose  measures  obnoxious  to  the  Government,  and 
answer  questions  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  their  offices." 
No  changes  in  the  Constitution  would  be  necessary  to  effect  this 
change,  we  are  told,  as  the  rules  of  the  House  could  be  amended 
to  permit  the  participation  of  Cabinet  officers  in  legislative  de- 
liberations. 

The  President  and  the  entire"  Cabinet,  say  other  Washington 
correspondents,  are  in  favor  of  the  plan  (which  is  not  new),  and 
at  present  three  bills  to  confer  legislative  privileges  on  Cabinet 
members  are  pending  in  the  two  Houses.  What  their  fate  will  be, 
however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  as  reported  by  Louis 
Seibold,  Washington  political  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  that  to  date  "Congressional  comment  on  the  plan  has 
not  reflected  any  great  amount  of  enthusiasm."  Senator  Lodge, 
leader  of  the  Senate,  for  instance,  believes  the  present  plan  of 
calling  on  Cabinet  officers  to  appear  before  the  committees  of 
Congress  when  their  advice  is  required  is  satisfactory  enough. 

Editorial  opinion,  however,  in  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic papers  favors  the  plan  which  would  permit  Cabinet  officers 
to  state  their  views  and  answer  questions  in  either  House  when- 
ever the  occasion  should  arise,  altho  one  or  two  editors  favor 
further  study  of  the  plan.  "It  would  cut  out  a  vast  deal  of  red 
tape  and  tend  to  facilitate  legislation,"  believes  the  New  York 
Globe.     As  the  New  York  Tribune  explains : 

"The  purpose  of  this  change  in  procedure  is  to  increase  govern- 
mental efficiency.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  intro- 
ducing a  change  which  will  make  the  position  of  American 
Cabinet  members  more  like  that  of  European  ministers.  Nor 
is  the  idea  to  give  them  a  voice,  if  not  a  vote.  Rather  is  it  to 
enable  them  to  explain  when  necessary  and  to  answer  questions, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  coordination  in  the  work  of  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  branches  of  the  Government." 

"Members  of  the  Cabinet  may  now,  and  often  do,  appear 
before  committees  in  Congress,  but  that  is  quite  different  from 
actually  being  on  the  floor  and  taking  part  in  the  debates," 
observes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "for  by  appearing  on  the 
floor  Cabinet  members  could  explain  measures  which  they  believe 
to  be  for  the  good  of  their  department  and  the  country."  "Op- 
position to  the  plan,  which  rests  mainly  on  precedent,  is  fur- 
nished by  those  who  fear  a  curtailment  of  their  powers  and 
oratorical  opportunities,"  asserts  the  Baltimore  American. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Ambassador  to  Italy  during  the  Wilson 
Administration,  however,  opposes  the  plan  on  the  ground  that 
"such  a  radical  change  in  Government  functioning  might  set 
a  bad  precedent  for  future  generations."     Says  Mr.  Page: 

"Before  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  European  systems  of 
Government,  I  had  arrived  at  the  view  advanced  for  Cabinet 
officers,  Uke  Government  Ministers  abroad,  to  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  for  expressing  and  advancing  the  measures  which  they 
desired  to  put  through.  Having  been  brought  into  close  obser- 
vation of  this  method,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not  only  be 
a  radical  change  in  our  own  mode  of  Government,  but  a  most 
unhappy  change. 

"Our  Government,  while  a  complicated  system,  is  based  on 


independence  and  the  theoretic  equality  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  elements,  each  of  which  has  its  constitutional 
powers  and  functions.  To  change  this  would  be  to  lose  the 
effect  of  tradition,  which  has  itself  a  great  power,  and  it  would 
lead  to  confusion  and  might  even  lead  to  a  complete  change  in 
our  system." 

MRS.  OLESEN'S  BID  FOR  THE  TOGA 

A  STRAIGHT-OUT  FIGHT  between  a  "progressive 
woman"  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  a 
"standpat  man,"  as  they  are  termed  by  the  Democratic 
Chicago  Journal,  is  to  be  Minnesota's  portion  this  fall.  The 
woman  in  the  case  is  Mrs.  Peter  Olesen,  Democrat,  and  the  first 
woman  nominated  for  the  high  office  of  Senator  by  either  of  the 
leading  political  parties;  the  "standpatter"  is  Senator  Kellogg, 
Republican,  who  has  been  renominated.  Already  Mrs.  Olesen 
has  set  the  pace  by  making  a  State-wide  tour  in  a  Ford  sedan  pre- 
sented to  her  by  friends  and  driven  for  the  most  part  by  herself. 
Her  primary  expenses  were  not  more  than  $500.  Her  hotel 
bills  she  says,  have  been  negligible,  mainly  because  of  the  well- 
known  hospitality  of  Minnesotans. 

Brickbats  have  not  yet  begun  to  fly,  altho  Mrs.  Olesen 
makes  no  secret  of  her  opinion  of  Senator  Kellogg' s  action  in 
voting  to  seat  Senator  Newberry.  The  main  planks  in  her 
platform,  she  writes  to  the  New  York  World,  are: 

"The  Minnesota  Democratic  platform,  on  which  I  stand,  is 
almost  identical  with  the  Progressive  Republican  platforms  of 
States  that  have  nominated  candidates  against  present  con- 
servatives. 

"Instead  of  a  millionaire  bloc  in  Congress,  we  advocate  a 
people's  bloc.  We  stand  for  equal  rights  for  all  and  special 
privileges  for  none.  We  want  a  lower  tariff  in  order  that  the 
farmers  of  Minnesota  may  find  a  market  for  their  product  in 
Europe.  We  ask  that  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  should  be  repealed 
and  that  the  policy  of  subsidizing  great  corporate  interests 
should  stop. 

"The  idea  of  a  sales  tax  is  unpopular  in  Minnesota,  and  we 
are  against  it.  We  favor  a  readjusted  compensation  for  soldiers, 
to  be  taken  from  excess  profits.  We  are  against  the  leasing  of 
our  public  oil  lands  to  private  monopolies. 

"We  regret  the  seating  of  Senator  Newberry,  and  believe  that 
this  was  inimical  to  the  perpetuity  of  free  government." 

Mrs.  Olesen,  writes  Mark  Sullivan  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "will  be  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  woman  in 
politics  in  the  coming  campaign,  altho  there  are  twenty-two 
other  women  who  are  trying  to  get  into  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House."  "Her  name  does  not  make  for  political  ineligibility 
in  Minnesota,"  observes  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  tells 
us  that  "she  is  deemed  not  only  a  credit  to  her  sex,  but  to  the 
race."  "Mrs.  Olesen  was  chosen  purely  because  of  her  record  as 
a  suffragist,  educator,  lecturer  and  war  worker,"  notes  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  editorially,  while  The  Woman  Citizen  (New 
York)  gives  further  details  of  the  Democratic  nominee's  life: 

"Mrs.  Olesen  knows  the  State  and  it  knows  her.  She  began 
her  public  work  in  the  Mothers'  Club  of  Cloquet,  Minnesota, 
where  her  husband  is  superintendent  of  schools.  For  several 
years  she  has  spoken  all  over  the  State— at  women's  club  con- 
ventions, farmers'  meetings,  county  fairs,  State  and  district 
educational  conventions,  and  has  lectured  for  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  State  University.  She  was  the  first  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeewoman  in  the  State,  the  first  woman 
to  speak  at  the  Jackson  Day  banquet. 

"Active  in  club  work  since  1912,  Mrs.  Olesen  has  been  vice- 
president  of  the  Minnesota  State  Federated  Clubs  and  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minnesota  League  of 
Women  Voters.  For  the  rest,  she  is  Methodist,  a  mother,  and  a 
very  attractive  looking  woman  of  thirty-six." 

"Mrs.  Olesen' s  election  would  freshen  the  Senate  and  quicken 
interest  in  its  proceedings,"  writes  Edward  G.  Lowry,  of  magazine 
fame,  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  "Her  presence  would 
be  a  stimulus;  perhaps  she  could  even  reform  the  Senate.  She 
would  do  the  Senate  good;  it  needs  her,"  continues  Mr.  Lowry, 
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who  hopes  the  voters  of  Minnesota  will  send  her  to  Washington, 
"if  only  for  the  good  effect  she  will  have  on  that  stale  and  dis- 
illusioned group." 

"She  is  a  vivacious,  black-haired,  spirited  little  woman  with 
the  gift  of  rapid  articulation.  She  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  five 
fastest  talkers  in  the  world.  Dr.  George  Vincent,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  Minnesota  University  and  now  President  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  is  another.  A  match  between  these  two  would 
decide  probably  the  world's  cham- 
pionship." 


She  has,  moreover,  according  to  the 
New  York  Evening  World  (Dem.), 
"great  personal  charm  and  good  sense," 
and  a  dozen  other  editors  say  nice  things 
about  her.  "But  can  she  win  over 
Senator  Kellogg?"  is  the  not  unkind 
question  of  another  editor.  Well,  as 
the  New  York  Tribune  intimates,  her 
name  will  not  be  a  handicap  in  Min- 
nesota. And  "Senator  Kellogg  is 
destined  to  have  some  uneasy  mo- 
ments when  Mrs.  Olesen  discusses  his 
support  of  Newberry,"  declares  The 
Evening  World,  and  its  morning  name- 
sake agrees  that  "she  has  at  least  a 
chance."  "Minnesota  is  normally 
Republican,"  notes  the  Chicago  Jour- 
nal, "but  political  'normalcy'  is  a 
long  way  off  this  year,  as  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Iowa  have  shown."  Another 
snag  in  the  path  of  the  Senator  is  the 
Farmer-Labor  candidate,  "who  is  ex- 
pected to  split  the  vote  in  two,"  as 
the  independent  St.  Louis  Star  sees  it. 
Minnesota  is  near  the  Non-Partizan 
League's  headquarters  in  North  Da- 
kota, and  the  Farmer-Labor  party  is 
merely  an  offshoot  of  the  League,  we 
are  reminded  by  the  Syracuse  Herald, 
which  believes  "the  third  candidate 
will  cut  into  the  Kellogg  vote  to  a 
deadly  extent." 

But  Mark  Sullivan,  political  cor- 
respondent at  Washington  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  thinks  Senator 
Kellogg's  toga  is  perfectly  safe.  The 
Baltimore  News  (Ind.)  likewise  thinks 
Mrs.  Olesen  "has  a  slim  chance"  of 
defeating  the  Senator.  "The  po- 
litical  odds   against  her   election   are 

heavy,"  agree  the  Democratic  New  York  Times  and  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  (Ind.).  "Mrs.  Olesen  evidently  has  a  head 
and  knows  how  to  use  it;  also  how  to  keep  it,"  concedes  the 
Springfield  Union  (Rep.),  "but  unless  this  is  a  year  of  ex- 
ceptional surprizes,  she  is  not  likely  to  be  elected  against  so 
strong  a  Republican  candidate  as  Senator  Kellogg." 

Mrs.  Olesen  has  announced  that  she  was  "born  a  Democrat," 
and  that  she  "is  an  admirer  of  William  Jennings  Bryan." 
"Whether  the  unfortunate  nominee  can  overcome  these  two 
handicaps  is  too  much  for  a  mere  man  to  say,"  maintains  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  while  the  New  York  Globe 
(Ind.)  points  out  that  she  will  also  have  to  overcome  con- 
siderable prejudice  against  women  being  elected  to  office, 
"which  has  lingered  despite  their  enfranchisement."  Con- 
tinues The  Globe: 

"Mrs.  Olesen  will  probably  not  be  elected,  but  her  candidacy 
is  a  wholesome  indication  of  the  revival  of  liberal  sentiment 
ana  of  the  growing  acceptance  of  woman  in  politics." 


Cup>right  by  Uiiiierwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FASTEST  SPEAKERS. 
Mrs.  Peter  Olesen.  of  Minnesota,  Democratic  nominee 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  is  canvassing  the  State 
in  a  Ford  sedan,  presented  to  her  by  friends,  and 
driven  for  most  part  by  herself,  in  an  attempt  to 
win  over  Senator  Kellogg,  Republican. 


IRELAND'S  PRO-TREATY  LANDSLIDE 

A  GOOD  SOUND  THUMPING,  as  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
puts  it,  "was  administered  to  Eamon  de  Valera  and  his 
band  of  irreconcilables"  in  Ireland's  recent  elections, 
when  92  members  of  the  new  Irish  Free  State  Parliament  who 
favor  ratification  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  and  the  Free  State 
Constitution   were   elected.     Arrayed   against   this   substantial 

majority  are  the  anti-Treatyites — 36 
of  them.  De  Valera  himself,  who  was 
unopposed,  remains  as  the  leader  of 
the  minority, "and  this  is  just  as  well," 
thinks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  But,  notes 
the  NeAv  York  Globe, "  Erskine  Childers, 
who  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
power  behind  Mr.  de  Valera,  was 
defeated,  and  so  was  Liam  Mellowes, 
right  hand  of  the  irreconcilable  Gen- 
eral Rory  O'Connor."  "The  outcome 
is  a  testimonial  to  the  forbearance 
and  patience  of  Collins  and  Griffith, 
leaders  of  the  Free  State  Government, 
who  abstained  from  reprisals  against 
the  De  Valera  element,"  declares  the 
New  Orleans  Item.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  New  York  Gaelic  American,  how- 
ever, "the  election  was  only  a  stop- 
gap arrangement."  As  this  Irish- 
American  paper  explains: 

"The  best  that  "can  be  said  of  the 
election  is  that  it  gives  an  opportunity 
to  create  a  temporary  working  Gov- 
ernment in  Ireland  that,  if  sanity 
prevails,  may  tide  over  the  present  in- 
ternal crisis  and  enable  Southern  Ire- 
land to  present  a  united  front  to 
England  and  to  Northeast  Ulster.  But 
Northeast  Ulster  is  the  danger-point, 
and  more  dangerous  now  than  at  any 
time  in  Irish  history. 

"Ireland,  as  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tions, has  been  given  a  respite,  and  a 
respite  only." 

The  results  of  the  election  held  on 
June  16,  which  were  not  announced 
until  June  24,  are  as  follows :  Treaty- 
ites,  58;  Antis,  36;  Labor,  17;  Farmers 
7;  Independents,  6;  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 4.  All  the  minor  parties  favor 
the  Treaty,  we  are  told,  altho  Labor 
may  later  affiliate  with  the  Antis,  says 
a  Dublin  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times.  "The  de  Valera  Republicans,"  observes  the  New  York 
Herald,  "instead  of  gaining  seats,  have  lost  their  grip  in  some 
of  the  cities  where  their  strength  was  counted  greatest;  in  Dublin 
they  polled  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  vote."  As  The 
Herald  goes  on  to  point  out: 

"It  was  the  first  opportunity  the  Irish  had  to  express  them- 
selves at  the  polls  on  the  treaty  which  Griffith  and  Collins  con- 
cluded with  England  last  December.  The  circumstances  of  the 
election  were  not  perfectly  favorable  to  the  treaty.  The  war 
in  Ulster  was  fierce.  The  new  Constitution  was  put  before  tin- 
electors  on  the  eve  of  election,  and  few  had  time  to  digest  it. 
There  was  a  great  variety  of  candidacies.  Pro-treaty  Griffith 
men,  pro-treaty  Independents,  pro-treaty  Coalitionists  and  pro- 
treaty  Laborites  took  the  field  against  Republicans.  The  line- 
up was  confusing. 

"Some  of  the  friends  of  the  treaty  complained  that  the  election 
was  one  without  distinct  issue.  In  that  they  were  mistaken. 
Since  last  winter  any  election  in  Ireland  must  have  had  one  and 
only  one  issue — the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  treaty  with 
England.     Now  tho  election  is  over  and  has  confirmed  the  belief 
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that  the  great  majority  of  the  southern  Irish  are  in  favor  of  the 
Free  State  and  its  promise  of  peace,  dignity  and  prosperity. 
The  voters  have  indorsed  the  action  of  Collins  and  Griffith  and 
of  the  majority  of  the  Dail  Eireann." 

The  election  indicates  to  the  New  York  Globe  that  "the  Irish 
people  prefer  to  take  what  is  offered,  because  it  represents  90  per 
cent,  of  what  they  want,  and  90  per  cent,  is  better  than  nothing," 
while  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  tells  us  that  "the  sum  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that  the  Irish  people  are  tired  of  the  disorder, 
rioting  and  general  lawlessness  which  has  been  their  lot." 
As  we   are   told  by  the 


I 


WAITING  FOE  THE  VERDICT. 
Governor  Small  and  his  wife,  whose  joy  over  his  acquittal  hastened  her  death. 


Indianapolis  Star: 

' '  The  election  indi- 
cates what  many  outside 
had  suspected,  that  the 
irreconcilable  followers  of 
De  Valera  have  been 
much  more  vociferous 
than  numerous.  The 
people  of  the  island  evi- 
dently are  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  ■  ac- 
cepting the  substance  of 
freedom  provided  for  in 
the  treaty,  instead  of 
grasping  at  the  shadow 
pictured  by  the  implac- 
able adherents  of  an  in- 
dependent republic." 

Michael  Collins  and 
Arthur  Griffith,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dublin  cor- 
respondent of  the  New 
York  Herald,  now  face 
four  important  tasks: 
The  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Adult  Suf- 
frage Act,  the  establish- 
ment of  law  and  order, 
and  the  commencement 

of  emergency  public  works  to  relieve  unemployment.     We  are 
further  informed  by  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Dublin: 

"Under  the  Treaty  the  Provisional  Government  was  to  ter- 
minate within  twelve  months  of  signature  of  the  Treaty,  and  itwas 
generally  assumed  that  the  Parliament  which  is  being  elected 
could  not  have  more  than  a  six-months'  lease  of  life.  In  the 
Constitution,  however,  it  is  provided  that  the  Government  and 
Parliament  can  carry  on  for  twelve  months  after  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  finally  passed." 

The  outstanding  surprize  of  the  election,  in  the  opinion  of 
another  Dublin  correspondent,  is  the  large  vote.  To  the  Social- 
ist New  York  Call,  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Party  is  brought  to 
the  front  "as  an  important  factor  in  Irish  life"  is  very  signifi- 
cant. "Many  shrewd  observers  predict  that  the  new  Labor 
members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  will  place  fresh  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  the  Free  State,"  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  but 
the  Baltimore  News  believes  the  emergence  of  a  Labor  group  is  a 
"favorable  factor  in  the  situation."  "They  will  be  a  useful 
stimulus  to  the  other  groups,"  thinks  The  News.  "The  Labor 
representatives  may  be  a  bit  extreme  in  their  views,"  observes 
the  Springfield  Republican,  "but  their  support  of  the  Treaty 
should  help  the  Free  State  over  its  first  hurdle,  and  other  prob- 
lems can  be  dealt  with  in  due  course." 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  however,  "we  must  not  assume  that 
the  Irish  question  is  settled,"  remarks  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union;  "there  are  real  dangers  and  difficulties  ahead."  And  the 
nature  of  these  difficulties  is  indicated  by  such  episodes  as 
the  recent  pitched  battles  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  between 
Free  State  and  irregular  Republican  soldiers. 


GOVERNOR  SMALL'S  ACQUITTAL 

LLINOIS'S  "PRIZE  SCANDAL"  comes  to  an  end  with 
the  acquittal  of  Governor  Len  Small,  who,  a  year  ago, 
was  accused  of  "embezzling"  State  funds  to  the  amount 
of  $1,000,000,  thereby  making  himself  a  "nauseating  disgrace" 
and  "rearing  an  evil  structure  of  plunder  and  corruption  now 
tottering  to  its  fall,"  as  hostile  newspapers  said  at  the  time. 
Instead,  it  is  the  case  against  him  that  falls.  As  an  Associated 
Press    dispatch    from    Waukegan,    111.,     informs    us,    "cheers 

that  shook  the  rafters  of 
the  ancient  Lake  Coun- 
ty courthouse  greeted 
the  verdict,"  and  Gov- 
ernor Small  asks  "the 
people  who  have  been 
seeking  to  destroy  his 
usefulness"  to  take  his 
acquittal  as  "a  repudia- 
tion of  their  methods." 
During  the  trial,  he 
made  no  statement  in 
his  own  behalf,  but  al- 
lowed his  case  to  go  to 
the  jury  on  the  testi- 
mony produced  by  the 
State's  witnesses. 

The  case,  fully  treated 
in  The  Literary  Di- 
gest for  August  6,  1921, 
is  thus  reviewed  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.): 

"Governor  Len  Small 
of  Illinois  has  been  vin- 
dicated by  a  jury  ac- 
quittal on  charges  of 
improper  loaning  of  State 
funds.  Banks  in  the 
State  had  refused  to 
take  the  accounts  of  the 
State  at  the  interest  the  State  law  insisted  on  and  hold  them 
open  to  immediate  and  unlimited  checking.  A  new  institution 
was  formed  which  paid  the  State  what  it  asked,  and  did  not 
object  to  the  conditions  prescribed.  That  it  was  backed  by 
the  meat-packing  interests,  which  borrowed  most  of  the  money 
on  good  security,  is  probable.  That  the  margin  between  what 
these  borrowers  paid  and  the  legal  interest  the  State  got  was 
heavy,  and  that  the  institution  was  profitable  is  not  denied. 
No  serious  effort  was  made  to  prove  that  Small  ever  profited 
a  cent's  worth  by  the  arrangement.  But  the  facts  could  be 
garbled  to  secure  an  indictment  in  a  hostile  county  with  a  hostile 
prosecuting  officer.  In  the  view  of  fair-minded  men  the  Small 
indictments  were  purely  political." 

Such,  however,  is  evidently  not  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  (Ind.),  which  remarks: 

"The  Governor  is  entitled,  not  only  to  all  the  satisfaction 
coming  from  his  'acquittal,  but  also  to  any  satisfaction  he  can 
get  from  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that  failed  to  convince  the 
jury  of  his  guilt." 

The  Republican  Chicago  Tribune,  meanwhile,  declares: 

"In  the  course  of  the  trial  in  which  the  former  Treasurer,  now 
Governor,  was  a  defendant,  it  was  disclosed  that  approximately 
$1  500,000  was  earned  on  funds,  which  was  never  turned  in  to 
the  State  Treasury.  The  State  sought  to  prove  that  part  of 
this  money  went  to  Mr.  Small.  It  did  not  find  the  money  in 
his  pockets.  The  book  sought  by  the  prosecution  to  prove  be- 
yond question  that  he  had  received  the  money  was  destroyed, 
and  the  jury  decided  that  other  evidence  to  that  effect  was 
inadequate.  But  Mr.  Small  never  took  the  stand  to  deny  under 
oath  that  he  had  received  any  of  the  money.  Neither  dad  the 
defense  put  any  other  witness  on  the  stand  to  make  suclJ  denial, 
and  he  was  acquitted." 
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OUR  WORKERS  INVESTING  IN  RUSSIA 

HILLMAN  RUSHES  IN  where  Hoover  fears  to  tread, 
as  an  editor  remarks;  while  our  Government  dis- 
courages trade  with  Soviet  Russia  and  our  capitalists 
hold  back,  a  labor  union  lands  a  big  Russian  concession  and 
starts  in  to  raise  a  million  dollars  to  finance  it.  To  some  con- 
servative editors  the  Russian  enterprise  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  seems  at  best  folly,  at  worst 
"Bolshevik  propaganda."  La- 
bor editors  point  out  this  is  by 
no  means  the  first  entrance  of 
American  labor  into  the  Rus- 
sian field.  Last  May  200 
miners  went  to  the  Kuzbas 
Basin  to  dig  coal,  taking  with 
them,  as  the  Cleveland  Citizen 
notes,  not  only  their  picks  and 
shovels,  "but  also  a  large  ship- 
ment of  modern  mining  ma- 
chinery." More  workers  went 
to  Kuzbas  in  June,  while 
groups  of  trained  farmers  have 
been  sailing  from  time  to  time 
this  spring  equipped  with 
ample  supplies  and  moderate 
agricultural  machinery.  But 
the  clothing  workers,  it  should 
be  noted,  are  not  going  them- 
selves, except  for  a  few  tech- 
•  nieal  experts  and  executives; 
they  are  sending  their  money. 
They  have  organized  the  Rus- 
sian-American Industrial  Cor- 
poration, backed  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  which  will  take 
over  nine  clothing  factories  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow.  The 
purposes  of  the  Corporation  as 
set  down  in  the  prospectus,  are: 


ted  uy  trie  Keystone  View  Company. 

'I    SPENT    HOURS    WITH    LEJN'INE." 


(1)  To  aid  and  assist  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  Rus- 
sia, thereby  furthering  the 
economic  progress  of  Russia 
and  the  American  progress 
in  that  country. 

(2)  To  manufacture,  convert,  sell,  purchase  or  otherwise 
acquire  textiles,  fabrics,  cloths  and  any  or  all  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  as  well  as  any  or  all  parts  thereof,  and  things  necessary 
or  requisite  or  connected  therewith. 

Sidney  Hillman,  who  is  President  of  the  Corporation  as  well 
as  of  the  Amalgamated,  expects  that  the  former  Corporation 
will  gradually  expand  its  activities  to  other  industries  in  Russia. 
The  company  is  said  to  be  planned  on  a  strictly  business  basis 
and  the  stock  is  being  issued  in  $10  shares,  the  union  having  sub- 
scribed for  the  first  $60,000  worth.  It  interests  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  note  in  passing  that  the  Amalgamated  is  opening 
a  savings  bank  this  month  in  Chicago  with  a  capital  of  $300,000. 
An  attorney  for  the  Russian  Government  thinks  the  plan  will 
be  a  complete  success  and  the  International  Fur  Workers  are  so 
imprest  that  they  have  instructed  their  executive  committee  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Government  for  the  establishment  of 
a  similar  connection  in  the  fur  industry. 

The  Russian  Industrial  Corporation  is  the  result  of  a  trip  to 
Russia  made  last  year  by  Mr.  Hillman.  In  his  address  at  the 
recent  Chicago  Convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  Mr.  Hillman  told  of  his  bargain  with  Lenine.  He  says 
that  the  plan  is  first  of  all  humanitarian,  that  it  Avill  "be  a  step 


And  the  result  is  that  Sidney  Hillman,  President  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  has  a  concession  of  nine  Russian  cloth- 
ing factories  which  his  union  will  run  if  he  succeeds  in  raising  a  million 
dollars  to  finance  the  scheme. 


in  stopping  famine  in  Russia"  and  will  also  "start  the  wheels  of 
reconstruction  in  Europe  so  that  civilization  may  be  saved  for 
the  people  of  all  lands."  But  it  is  also  a  good  investment,  the 
workers  were  told.  Mr.  Hillman  believes  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  "capable  of  handling  the  Russian  situation," 
that  investments  are  as  safe  in  Russia  as  almost  anywhere  else 
in  Europe.  The  Russian  Government  will  turn  over  to  the  new 
corporation  nine  clothing  factories  employing  about  7,000  people 
and   worth   perhaps   $5,000,000.     The   $1,000,000   of  American 

money  will  make  it  possible 
for  that  $5,000,000  to  begin 
to  work.  The  Corporal  ion 
will  have  preference  on 
Government  orders  and  on 
needed  raw  materials,  and  will 
be  in  a  position  to  take  up  any 
further  concessions  it  can  han- 
dle. As  a  final  factor  of  safety, 
"the  Soviet  Government  guar- 
antees the  amount  of  money 
even  if  the  business  should  not 
be  successful."  An  element  of 
risk  in  all  industrial  enterprises 
is  the  attitude  of  labor,  but 
here  Mr.  Hillman  has  no  fears. 
The  girls  in  the  Moscow  and 
Petrograd  factories  are  rapid 
workers  who  "are  turning  out 
clothing  that  could  be  worn 
right  here  in  America,"  and 
Hillman  has  something  inter- 
esting to  say  about  the  present 
attitude  of  Russian  workers 
toward  their  jobs: 


"Their  purpose  is  not 
destruction.  The  idea  of  sa- 
botage, the  idea  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  labor  to  see  how 
little  it  can  do,  is  not  found 
there.  It  is  in  Russia  that 
labor  appreciates  that  work 
is  not  something  that  one  has 
to  undergo  as  a  punishment, 
but  that  work  is  something  to 
be  proud  of.  Labor  under- 
stands its  mission  in  Russia,  and 
its  mission  in  life  is  to  build." 


The  Manchester  Union,  in  one  of  our  textile  centers,  dismisses 
the  Amalgamated  move  as  "the  putting  of  just  a  little  capital 
into  the  business  of  operating  the  confiscated  products  of  past 
work;  that  is,  given  a  certain  amount  of  stolen  goods  in  the  shape 
of  plant,  proletarian  labor  can,  with  a  few  dollars  to  start  on, 
work  the  stolen  plant  profitably."  The  New  Hampshire  daily 
concludes  ironically: 

"It  is  a  charming  proposition.  Only  one  would  like  to  know 
whose  plants  these  are  that  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Amalga- 
mated Garment  Workers.  Perhaps  they  were  once  owned  by 
the  Belgians  who  are  insistent  at  Genoa  upon  the  recovery  of 
their  property." 

Other  editors  are  more  patient  with  Mr.  llillman's  plan. 
To  the  Newark  News  it  seerHs  that  the  Amalgamated  plan  has 
something  to  commend  it:  "if  these  workers  make  money, 
they  will  have  more  respect  for  what  saved  earnings  will  do 
under  a  system  they  profess  to  abhor;  if  they  lose,  then  they 
will  have  a  salutary  sidelight  on  the  Soviet  in  operation." 
The  New  Re  public,  still  more  friendly,  suggests  that  here  is 
a  practical  way  by  which  Americans  "who  are  sympathetic 
with  the  Russian  people's  struggles  against  reaction  and  for 
bread"  may  "help  them  to  help  themselves." 
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All  work  and  no  play  makes  jack. — San  Francisco  News. 

All  of  Henry  Ford's  flivvers  aren't  made  of  tin. — Washington 
Post. 

This  business  revival  could  stand  a  little  more  shouting. — 
Toledo  News-Bee. 

And  now  we  have  a  red  Herrin  drawn  across  the  trail  of  the 
coal  strike. — Asheville  Times. 

"Pork"  legislation  may  be  the  politician's  meat,  but  it  is  the 
taxpayer's  poison. — Asheville  Times. 

The  tariff  may  be  raising  the  price  of  wool  suits;  but  the  boll 
weevil  is  doing  his  part. — Knoxville  News. 

Oil  doesn't  seem  to  make  a  diplomat's  tongue  as  smooth  as  it 
does  a  stock  salesman's. — Washington  Post. 

"Thirty  nations  seek  cure  for  ills  of  Russia,"  but  Russia  is 
not  included  in  that  list. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  it  is  true  that  jokes  made  the  Ford  a  success,  they  may  yet 
do  something  for  Prohibition. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Where  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States?"  asks  a  reader. 
Largely  in  tax  exempt  bonds. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  cost  of  living  keeps  going  up. 
The  largest  item  in  it  nowadays  is  gas. — New  York  Tribune. 

And  so  the  former  Kaiser  spends  much  time  reading  the  Bible. 
How  unfortunate  that  he  didn't  have  more  leisure  ten  years  ago. 
— Boston  Post. 

Senator  Watson  of  Indiana  exhibited  to  the  Senate  a  clock 
that  runs  400  days  without  winding.     It  ought  to  feel  at  home 
in  the  Senate. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Germany  is  now  argu- 
ing that  the  World  War 
was  a  self-starter. — Ashe- 
ville Times. 

The  bar  on  which  the 
Shipping  Board's  ships  are 
stuck  is  not  noted  on  any 
chart. — Boston  Herald. 

There  is  a  big  rush  of 
Americans  to  Europe,  but 
nothing  like  the  one  that 
took  place  in  1918. — New 
York   Tribune. 

Wet  on  the  water  and 
dry  on  land  sounds  like  a 
logical  platform,  but  not 
every  one  can  see  it. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Looks  as  if  a  good 
election  distinction  could 
be  drawn  between  hard 
times  and  Harding  times. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 

With  golf  balls  at  ten 
cents,  you  can't  convince 
some  persons  that  the 
world  is  going  to  the  dogs. 
— New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  prohibitionists  ap- 
pear to  be  running  after 
the  car  as  fast  as  they  did 
before  they  caught  it. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter. 


Bolshevisim  in  Russia 
and  the  Crescent  in  the 
Near  East  steadily  are 
reducing  the  number  of  per- 
sons requiring  American  re- 
lief.— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Lasker  seems  to  spell  it  transpotation. — Dallas  News. 

And  besides,  a  floating  oasis  is  an  anomaly,  anyhow. — Dallas 

News. 

The  prohibitionists  must  now  tell  it  to  the  merchant  marine.— 
Asheville   Times. 

The  trouble  with  Father  Time  is  that  he  doesn't  take  round 
trips. — Washington   Post. 

The  only  objection  to  living  in  the  country  is  you  have  to  go  to 
town  for  your  vacation. — Washington  News. 

A  plumber  is  held  in  the  Chicago.labor  war.     We  claimed  all 
along  it  wasn't  the  workingmen. — Houston  Press. 

Ten  Chicago  women  were  indicted  for  election  frauds.  Who 
said  they  couldn't  learn  politics? — Denver  Express. 

Oil  signs  are  being  found  in  the  Philippines.  This  proves  their 
claim  to  independence  is  unjust. — Oklahoma  News. 

Americans  in  Germany  say  they  are  charged  too  much. 
Germans  want  them  to  feel  at  home.— Cleveland  Press. 

China  is  such  a  big  country  that  the  correspondents  have  to 
hire  guides  to  lead  them  to  the  war.— New  York  Tribune. 

Has  it  occurred  to  the  Busches  that  they  have  given  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels  some  valuable  publicity?— Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

"Graft  Is  Charged,"  says  a  headline.  Well,  it  won't  be  long 
until  the  public  will  get  a  bill  for  it.— Albion  (Iowa)  Union 
and  Republican. 

If  Uncle  Sam  must  get  into  the  bootlegging  business,  let  us  hope 

he  sells  better  stuff  than 
some  of  his  associates  in  • 
it. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  cry  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board:  "Don't  give 
up  the  sip." — Cleveland 
Press. 

Monkeys  in  one's  fami- 
ly tree  are  preferable  to 
bats  in  one's  belfry. — 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Then,  again,  perhaps 
honesty  is  the  best  policy 
because  it  has  so  little 
competition.  —  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  Europeans  are 
so  poor.  They  don't  have 
to  support  bootleggers. — 
Washington  »Post. 

Discussion  continues 
as  to  whether  the  tariff 
or  the  bonus  shall  have 
first  whack  at  the  pockets 
of  the  people. — Dallas 
News. 

The  college  graduate 
thinks  he  is  going  to  run 
the  world  some  day,  and 
the  irritating  thing  about 
it  is  that  he  is. — New  York 
Tribune. 

Kemal  Pasha  will  not 
permit  a  commission  of 
Allied  inquiry  to  investi- 
gate the  Turkish  Atroc- 
ities. He  says  he  thinks 
the  demand  unprecedent- 
ed. So,  according  to  the 
information,  were  the 
atrocities.  —  New  York\ 
Morning  Telegraph. 
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SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  FOR  THE  NEXT  GREAT  RELIEF  DRIVE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


THE  GERMAN  REPUBLIC'S  TRAIL  OF  BLOOD 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  DR.  WALTHER  RATH- 
ENAU  is  the  378th  political  murder  in  Germany  since 
the  formation  of  the  Republic,  and  some  press  dis- 
patches point  out  that  in  353  cases  the  guilty  persons  either 
escaped  or  were  acquitted  by 
reactionary  courts.  Most  of 
the  murderers  have  eluded  cap- 
ture, we  are  told,  because  the 
Monarchists  have  a  well-or- 
ganized network  throughout 
Prussia,  Bavaria  and  Hungary, 
through  which  murderous  fugi- 
tives land  in  safe  places.  "Who 
is  next?"  is  the  question  on 
everybody's  lips  in  Berlin,  it  is 
said,  while  those  who  fear  for 
the  future  of  the  Republic  are 
hoping  that  the  Government  will 
be  ruthless  in  carrying  out  the 
protective  measures  deemed  nec- 
essary to  safeguard  Germany 
and  peace  in  Europe.  Besides 
suppressing  Monarchist  propa- 
ganda and  forbidding  meetings 
against  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
planned  by  the  former  Kaiser's 
adherents,  we  are  told  that  the 
Cabinet  means  to  reorganize 
radically  the  judiciary  system  of 
the  country  in  order  to  clean  out 
the  reactionary  elements.  The 
police  courts  will  be  particularly 
affected,  while  the  army  also  is 
to  be  reorganized  in  order  to  rid 
it  of  the  pest  of  Monarchism. 

Berlin  dispatches  tell  us  of  a 
demonstration  in  favor  of  the 
Republic  in  the  Lustgarten 
which  was  attended  by  200,000 
persons,  and  meanwhile  the 
chairmen  of  the  Majority  So- 
cialist and  the  Independent 
Socialist   parties,   together  with 

some  trade  unions,  have  demanded  of  Chancellor  Wirth  dis- 
solution of  the  Reichstag,  and  new  elections  with  the  following 
program:  "First,  a  democratic  republic;  second,  transforma- 
tion of  the  Reiehwehr  and  safety  police  into  trustworthy 
republican  forces;  third,  dissolution  of  all  reactionary  organiza- 
tions." Chancellor  Wirth  in  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag 
severely  denounced  the  machinations  of  the  Pan-Germans,  who, 
he  said,  have  created  an  atmosphere  of  murder  in  the  country, 
and  he  is  quoted  further: 

"A  state  of  political  bestiality  prevails.  I  need  only  mention 
poor  Frau  Erzberger,  whose  husband  was  murdered  and  who  is 
constantly  receiving  letters  announcing  the  intention  to  defile 
her  husband's  grave.  Is  it  surprizing,  then,  that  I  also  received 
letters  yesterday,  headed  'on  the  day  of  Rathenau's  execution,' 
and  declaring:  'You  men  of  fulfilment  mania  have  not  listened 
to  the  voices  of  those  who  have  tried  to  dissuade  you  from  a 
mad  policy.  Let  hard  fate,  therefore,  take  its  course,  so  that 
the  fatherland  may  prosper.' 


C.  A.  Heise  photo,  Berlin. 

THE   GERMAN    REPUBLIC'S   378TH  MARTYR. 

Dr.  Walther  Rathenau,  whose  death  is  "a  great  loss  to  Germany 

and  to  Europe,"  according  to  French  newspapers,  which  believe 

it  "does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  struggle  between  the  new  and 

the  old  Germany." 


"That  is  a  system  of  political  murder,  and  we  must  all  work 
against  this  atmosphere. 

"I  was  a  spectator  at  the  Lustgarten  demonstration;  its  pro- 
ceedings were  orderly,  calm  and  disciplined.  But,  gentlemen  of 
the  Right,  do  not  deceive  yourselves.    Below  this  discipline  and 

calm  there  lies  a  volcano,  the 
eruption  of  which,  should  it 
occur,  would  teach  you  a  severe 
lesson.  .  .  . 

"The  Allied  Governments, 
during  the  past  year,  have  in- 
flicted on  the  German  Govern- 
ment almost  continual  humilia- 
tions. I  recall  Upper  Silesia, 
the  sufferings  of  the  Saar  popu- 
lation and  the  sorrows  of  the 
Rhineland.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  nation  of  sixtj-  millions  to  live 
under  the  rule  of  commissions, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
democratic  Germany  alive  un- 
der such  conditions." 

Berlin  dispatches  inform  *us 
also  that  a  Socialist  deputy  de- 
clared in  the  Reichstag  that  the 
Monarchist  flag  "which  once 
Avas  looked  up  to  by  thousands, 
is  now  the  standard  of  mur- 
derers," but  a  Pan-German 
deputy  read  a  long  statement 
in  behalf  of  the  German  Na- 
tional party,  affirming  the  party 
abhorrence  of  murder,  but  de- 
nouncing the  presidential  decree 
ordering  repressions  as  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  opposed  to  liberty.  Berlin 
correspondents  advise  us  that 
the  presidential  decree — 

"Declares  that  all  meetings, 
processions  or  proclamations  may 
be  forbidden  which  may  be  con- 
trary to  law  or  incite  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Republican 
Constitution,  to  any  acts  of 
violence  against  present  or  past 
members  of  the  Republican 
Government,  or  to  rouse  the  country  to  approve  such  acts  as 
may  bring  into  contempt  Republican  institutions  in  such  a  way 
as  to  disturb  the  internal  peace  of  the  country.  Unions  and  asso- 
ciations making  such  effort  may  be  banned  or  dissolved.  Central 
authorities  are  competent  to  request  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
for  permission  to  take  such  steps. 

"A  State  court  will  be  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
for  the  defense  of  the  Republic.  The  court  will  consist  of  seven 
members,  three  of  whom  will  be  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  four  by  the  President.  Such  persons  as  are  responsible  for 
processions  or  proclamations  of  the  type  described,  or  who  make 
speeches  in  connection  with  them,  are  liable  to  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  a  half  million  marks.  Similar  penalties  are  pre- 
scribed in  order  to  safeguard  Republican  officials. 

"Among  those  who  are  liable  to  penalties  are  those  approving 
or  favoring  for  reward  public  acts  of  violence  against  the  Re- 
publican Constitution  or  against  members  of  present  or  past 
Governments,  or  who  conspire  with  others  in  such  acts;  who 
calumniate  or  openly  abuse  the  personages  referred  to  or  insult 
the  Republican  Constitution  or  the  imperial  or  State  colors,  and 
whoever  participate   in   tho   manner   prescribed   in   connection 
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Avith  Paragraphs  128-129  of  the  Imperial  Code  with  the  object 
of  subverting  the  Republican  Constitution. 

"The  clauses  of  the  imperial  press  law  regarding  confiscation 
of  periodicals  will  be  employed  under  this  decree  in  cases  of  the 
nature  described.  Members  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  the 
sense  of  this  degree  are  the  President,  the  Chancellor  and 
Cabinet  Ministers." 

The  political  significance  of  the  Rathenau  murder  deeply 
impresses  English  editors  who  feel  convinced  that  the  German 
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in  Germany.  His  death  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  struggle 
between  the  new  and  the  old  Germany,  and  the  danger  now  is 
far  greater  than  it  ever  was." 

If  every  man  of  good-will  in  Germany  is  doomed  to  execution, 
how  can  there  be  any  peace  in  Europe  without  a  new  conflagra- 
tion? asks  the  Petit  Parisien,  which  says  Rathenau's  death  is  "a 
great  loss  to  Germany  and  to  Europe."  According  to  this 
daily,  "he  was  convinced  that  the  Versailles  Treaty  imposed 
too  heavy  a  burden,  but  he  deemed  it  best  to  pay  what  was 
possible."  The  Paris  Journal  considers  that  Rathenau  was 
Germany's  most  skilful  exponent  of  the  idea  of  a  treaty  with 
Soviet  Russia,  and  also  points  out  that  his  death  "ends  the  con- 
flict with  Stinnes  which  has  dominated  German  politics  for 
three  years."  France's  former  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  who 
concluded  the  Wiesbaden  agreement  with  Rathenau,  is  quoted 
in  the  Paris  press  as  saying: 

"Rathenau  expected  this.  His  was  one  of  the  finest  minds 
that  I  knew  during  our  long  negotiations  at  Wiesbaden.  He 
was  an  extremely  cultivated  man  and  a  rare  combination  ot  a 
keen  and  profound  German  mentality." 

The  German  Monarchist  movement,  we  learn  from  Berlin 
dispatches,  is  fomented  by  the  Nationalist  party,  as  one  element, 
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RATHENAU  AND  HIS  BOOK.  "DAYS  TO  COME." 


'■He  is  so  absorbed  in  the  coming  things  of  his  own  fancy  that  he 
doesn't  see  the  red  avalanche  behind  him. 


— Kladder adatsch  (Berlin). 


Government  will  be  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  loss  of  its 
able  Foreign  Minister,  while  the  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Republic  is  considered  to  "afford  ground  for  grave   appre- 
hension as  to  future  events  in  Europe."    In  France  concern  and 
apprehension  are  vividly  exprest,  for  the  Paris  Liberie  finds  that: 
"After  each  German  assassination,  the  Allies  take  notice  and 
then  return  to  sleep.     Yet  warnings  are  never  lacking.     The 
Germans'  hatred  of  their  republic  is  rather  a  hatred  of  peace 
and  for  France,  who  is  making  peace  respected."    Both  London 
and  Rome  must  understand  that  Germany's  affairs  have  to  be 
regulated  before  Russia  can  be  reorganized,  says  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  and  it  issues  the  caution  that  "if  the  German  Mon- 
archy is  recreated  it  will  make  difficulties  for  us  which  only 
force  can  down."     The  Paris  Temps  is  glad  Chancellor  Wirth 
had  the  courage  to  say  "the  Republic  is  in  danger,"  in  his 
speech  in  the  Reichstag,  for,   "inasmuch  as  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Germany  are  aware  of  the  peril,  we  hope  they 
will  catch  the  enemy  by  the  throat,  because  the  fate  of  the  Ger- 
man Republic  is  very  important  to  France."     Says  the  Figaro: 
"The  assassination  is  the  result  of  Pan-German  exaltation 
and  is  further  proof  of  what  the  French  people  have  long  realized 
regarding  Germany's  hatred  of  France.     Rathenau  was  an  ob- 
stacle to  Germany's  immediate  revenge.    His  idea  was  to  repair 
first   the  results  of   defeat.     He  did  not  boldly  proclaim  his 
intentions,  as  did  Stinnes  and  Ludendorff.     France  must  realize 
that  there  are  but  two  doctrines  in  Germany:   one  for  revenge 
now  and  one  for  revenge  later." 

The  Echo  de  Paris  warns  that  France  "must  be  on  her  guard 
and  ready  to  impose  peace,"  for — 

"The  desire  to  keep  the  Versailles  Treaty  does  not  exist  in 
Germany.  The  death  of  Rathenau  may  precipitate  a  political 
and  economic  crisis  which  has  been  threatening  for  a  long  time 


RATHENAU,   THE   STEADY  WORKER. 


Germany:  "How's  the  job  getting  on?" 

Rathenau:  "Have  patience,  and  the  less  you  ask  the  sooner  the 
Job  will  be  finished."  -!**„  ^^  ^^ 


by   General   Ludendorff,    other   generals   and   various   military 
organizations  as  the  second  group,  and— 

"The  third  group  consists  of  a  so-called  volunteer  corps,  led 
by  numerous  jobless  war  veterans  ready  to  do  anything  for  pay 
Members  of  this  group  helped  Kapp  capture  Berlin,  fought 
workers  in  the  Ruhr,  murdered  Erzberger  and  sent  troop,  to 
fight  the  Poles  in  Silesia.  They  are  strong  in  Silesia,  Mecklen- 
burg and  Bavaria.     They  are  financed  by  Bavarian  Peasantry. 

"These  corps  have  a  secret  ritual,  take  an  oath  in  blood,  and 
swear  for  assassination.  One  of  these  secret  murder  organiza- 
tions was  named  in  the  Erzberger  trial." 
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DISTRESSFUL  AUSTRIA 

ONLY  THE  WILL  TO  LIVE  is  keeping  Austria  alive, 
we  are  told  by  some  of  her  neighbors,  who  point  out 
that  many  smaller  and  less  populous  countries  of 
Europe  are  thriving  in  their  new  war-born  independence,  and 
that  without  aid  from  the  great  Powers.  Almost  two  years 
have  passed  since  the  Allies  decided  to  help  Austria,  it  is  recalled; 
and  yet,  in  this  period  there  has  been  a  continuous  decline  of 
the  Austrian  crown,  a  flood  of  paper  money  and  a  staggering 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  By  the  middle  of  May,  the  crown 
had  reached  a  new  low  level  of  10,000  to  the  dollar  and  the 
press  advise  us  that  the  new  decrease  resulted  largely  from  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  allay  unrest  among  civil  servants 
by  granting  a  bonus  of  three  times  their  salary.  The  present 
salaries  of  all  Government  employees,  are  said  to  amount  to 
400.000,000.000  crowns  yearly, 
which  means,  writes  a  Vienna 
press  correspondent,  that  of  a 
population  of  not  quite  7,000,- 
000  "every  person,  including 
children,  must  contribute 
about  60,000  croAvns  yearly 
just  for  the  salaries  of  Gov- 
ernment employees.*'  If  other 
persons,  drawing  salaries  from 
the  provincial  administration 
and  the  municipalities,  are 
added  to  the  Government  list, 
it  is  shown  that  every  sixth 
family  in  the  state  is  main- 
tained out  of  public  funds. 

Austria's  new  Minister  of 
Finance,  Mr.  Segur,  estimates 
in  a  statement  to  the  Vienna 
press  that  the  whole  deficit  of 
the  country  is  about  six  hundred 
milliard  (600,000,000,000) 

crowns  and  declares  that  the 
Government  means  to  submit 
a  plan  to  the  National  Coun- 
cil to  set  a  new  balance  in 
the  state  finances  through 
stringent  economy  and  new 
taxes.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  new  program,  he  tells  us, 
will  be  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  civil  servants  and 
the  diminution  of  paper  money 
issues.  Negotiations  with  an 
American    financial  group  are 

reported  in  press  dispatches,  and  it  is  said  they  will  have  a 
better  prospect  if  the  Government  can  show  some  efficiency 
in  reducing  the  deficit  by  radical  economy  and  new  receipts  of 
income. 

The  state  railways  are  operating  with  a  yearly  deficit  of 
52,000,000,000  crowns  in  spite  of  all  tariff  increases,  and  it  is 
said  that  no  charges  could  make  these  roads  self-sustaining,  as 
they  have  to  support  about  fifteen  officials  of  all  degrees  per 
kilometer,  most  of  whom  are  married  men  with  families.  More- 
over, we  read  that  the  industries  that  at  first  were  socialized, 
and  are  now  operated  under  a  modified  government  ownership, 
arc  suffering  from  the  same  difficulty  of  having  to  pa}'  out  more 
than  they  take  in.  From  March  to  May  there  was  an  estimated 
increase  of  11  to  25  per  cent,  in  food  prices,  while  the  govern- 
ment presses  were  turning  out  more  than  1,000,000,000  crowns 
of  paper  money  a  day.  In  making  purchases  of  1,000  crowns  or 
less,  the  money  is  not  counted,  but  weighed  with  delicate  scales 


which  "when  used  with  a  table  of  weights  that  has  been  worked 
out,  serve  the  purpose  very  well  and  save  a  great  deal  of  time." 
Austria's  condition  is  a  sad  commentary  on  all  the  high-flown 
talk  European  diplomats  have  been  giving  out  about  recon- 
struction, thinks  the  Bucharest  Independence  Roumaine,  which 
adds: 

"Geographically  Austria  is  in  a  good  position  for  the  develop- 
ment of  international  trade,  and  she  might  again  become  one  of 
the  world's  great  trade  marts.  What,  is  more,  Austria  possesses 
certain  natural  wealth  in  forests,  water-power,  metal  industries, 
and  salt,  textile,  tannery  and  other  manufactures.  But  all 
these  things  are  as  nothing  as  long  as  the  Austrian  crown  is 
worth  little  more  than  nothing.  ...  It  is  a  point  of  honor 
that  the  leaders  of  European  reconstruction  should  immediatel , 
find  the  way  to  save  Austria  from  extinction.  Austria 
deserves  their  sympathy  and  the  work  of  reconstruction  to 
which     they    have     pledged    themselves    is    needed    most    by 

Austria." 
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THE   AMATEUR   LIFE-SAVERS. 

All   Together:   "We  better  blow  more   air   into    the  swimming- 
bladders  if  we're  to  keep  this  Austrian  from  going  down  forever." 

— Die  Muskete  (Vienna). 


Now  some  French  news- 
papers note  with  concern  that 
there  is  abounding  sympathy 
between  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria as  indicated  in  demon- 
strations at  Berlin  in  favor 
of  joining  Austria  to  Germany. 
The  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  Paris  Temps  gives  these 
journals  food  for  meditation 
in  his  report  that  the  first 
Burgomaster  of  Berlin  has  de- 
clared publicly  that:  "Altho 
our  hopes  were  shattered  at 
Genoa,  the  common  misery  of 
Germany  and  Austria  will 
bring  us  two  together.  We  shall 
be  joined  as  one  because  it  is 
a  necessity  and  we  shall  form 
one  great  inseparable  German 
people  with  Vienna  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  south  and 
Berlin  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
north."  We  read  further  that 
when  Chancellor  Wirth  re- 
turned to  Berlin  a  reception 
was  tendered  to  him  in  the 
Reichstag,  on  which  occasion 
President  Loebe  declared 
openly  and  in  a  thundering 
voice  that  he  was  through 
with  diplomatic  euphemisms, 
and  assured  his  hearers  thai 
"we  are  working  for  the  union 
of  Austria  and  Germany,  for  a  complete  political  union,  and  we 
shall  obtain  it  despite  all  obstacles."  This  correspondent  relates 
also  that  Minister  of  tlie  Interior  Koester,  "speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  government,"  said:  "No  one  can  keep  two  human  beings 
apart  who  wish  to  marry,  nor  can  their  love  for  each  other  be  torn 
from  their  hearts.  When  Germansand  Austrians meet  they  know 
that  between  them  lies  a  violated  right,  and  a  broken  promise." 
This  Socialist  Minister  went  on  to  deliver  a  pan-German  discourse 
of  unmistakable  significance,  we  are  told,  and  declared  t  hat  when 
Germany  signed  the  Armistice,  she  did  so  because  the  signatures 
of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau  and  Orlando  guar- 
anteed the  right  of  self-determination  to  the  nations,  and  he  added 
that  "two  thirds  of  the  reparations  which  the  Entente  exacts 
from  us  are  based  on  the  violation  of  this  promise."  He  charged, 
furthermore,  that  the  settlement   of  the   Upper  Silesia  dispute 

outraged   the  right   of  self-determination  ami   Hailed   the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  as  the  source  of  continued  war. 
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POLITICAL  BOXING  IN  BULGARIA 

HIGH  BULGARIAN  AUTHORITIES  are  given  as  the 
sources  of  information  about  the  critical  period 
through  which  Bulgaria  is  passing  and  for  which  "no 
parallel  can  be  found  since  the  days  of  the  war."  The  Stam- 
boulisky  Government  pretends  to  be  sure  of  its  majority, 
writes  the  Sofia  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Journal  dcs  Debats, 
after  interviewing  various  official  and  semi-official  personages, 
and  is  "resolved  to  keep  itself  in  power  by  all  available 
constitutional  means  and  eventually  by  some  others."  Mean- 
while the  boxing  skill  of  its  opponents  is  said  to  show  both 
speed  and  endurance.  What  is  more,  in  order  to  put 
sufficient  weight  behind  their  punch  the  Government's  an- 
tagonists, consisting  of  Radicals,  Democrats  and  Unionists, 
have  with  much  toil  at  last  come  to  an  agreement  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  bloc  of  the  Bourgeois  parties,  and  this  informant 
proceeds: 

"The  Socialists  remain  outside  this  bloc,  but  their  aversion 
to  the  Agrarian  Union  is  such  that  even  while  they  are  fighting 
side  by  side  with  the  Agrarians,  they  are  to  a  degree  cooperating 
with  the  Opposition.  The  Communists  are  coquetting  with 
the  Stamboulisky  Government,  which  pretends  to  fight  them, 
but  evidently  likes  them  better  than  the  Bourgeois  parties  and, 
in  case  of  danger,  would  find  more  spontaneous  assistance  from 
the  Communists.  Meanwhile,  the  former  Radoslavoff  party  or 
Liberal  partv,  at  present  not  represented  in  Parliament,  is  in 
course  of  reconstruction  and  is  making  its  strength  felt  in  the 
municipal  elections.  It  will  be  ready  to  ally  itself  with  whatever 
section  has  most  to  offer." 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Stamboulisky's  Government  charge 
him  with  having  inaugurated  a  war  of  the  classes,  with  demagogic 
price-fixing,  with  Bolshevism  in  thin  disguise  and  with  encourag- 
ing illiteracy.  Such  a  regime,  it  is  said,  has  aligned  the  village 
against  the  city,  the  farmers  against  tradesmen,  industrialists 
and  capitalists,  the  illiterate  mass  against  the  educated  minority. 
On  these  topics  the  leaders  of  the  Coalition  bloc  mince  no  words 
in  their  speeches,  and  maintain  that  the  Agrarian  regime  is  "a 
mistake  in  the  political  history  of  Bulgaria,  a  morbid  phenomenon 
that  corresponds  with  the  psychosis  of  defeat  or,  as  it  is  more 
generally  phrased  here,  of  downfall."  In  their  recital  of  charges 
against  the  Government,  they  accuse  it  of  a  Bolshevik  taint  in 
the  making  of  the  one  hundred  laws  passed  during  the  last 
session,  of  interference  with  the  university  and  with  the  clergy, 
and  of  various  other  provocative  and  meddling  policies. 

This  French  correspondent  tells  us  also  that  in  order  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  Ministry  on  the  situation,  he  consulted  the  best 
informed  man  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Daskaloff,  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  He  could  not  see  Premier  Stamboulisky,  who  was 
absent  at  Genoa,  but  Mr.  Daskaloff,  who  appeared  not  in  the 
slightest  worried  by  the  menace  of  the  Opposition,  said: 

"We  are  charged  with  having  followed  policies  merely  of 
party  This  is  not  true,  but  even  if  it  were  true,  one  must  not 
lose  'sight  of  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  Bulgaria 
has  a  Government  which  represents  the  general  constituency  of 
the  nation.  The  Agrarian  mass  forms  80  per  cent,  of  the  Bul- 
garian population.  In  protecting  the  interests  of  this  mass  we 
are  protecting  the  interest  of  the  peasants,  of  the  trade  workers, 
of  the  laboring  classes,  and,  in  a  certain  measure,  of  industry 
and  capital.  It  is  false  to  say  that  the  Agrarian  Union  is  hostile 
to  industry.  Remember  just  one  fact,  namely,  that  the  rational 
and  scientific  development  of  agriculture  can  not  proceed  with- 
out the  help  of  industry,  for  it  depends  upon  industry  for  its 
raw  materials." 

Mr.  Daskaloff  assured  this  French  correspondent  that  the 
other  charges  against  the  Stamboulisky  Government  are  equally 
absurd,  and  his  auditor  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  more  convinced  that  it  will  be  retained  in  power 
than  the  Opposition  is  confident  that  it  will  be  dislodged.  It  is 
hard  to  divine  any  peaceful  solution  of  this  conflict,  according 
to  this  informant,  who  tells  us  that  while  the  Agrarians  may 


overestimate  their  strength,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  some 
friction  in  the  Stamboulisky  cabinet,  nevertheless,  it  seems  as  a 
whole  to  be  more  homogenous,  and  not  to  contain  so  many 
germs  of  possible  misunderstanding.    He  adds: 

"The  question  is  whether  King  Boris  will  intervene  in  the 
struggle  by  withdrawing  his  confidence  from  Mr.  Stamboulisky 
and  calling  to  power  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  bloc, 
or  whether  he  will  be  constant  to  his  policy  of  non-interference 
and  let  things  drag  along  as  they  are  until  the  next  election.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  Agrarian  regime  stands  a  good  chance  to 
keep  itself  in  power,  for  we  are  in  a  country  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  solidly  armed  against  the  inconstancies  of  universal 
suffrage.  But  if  King  Boris,  yielding  to  urgent  solicitation, 
should  decide  to  intervene  in  favor  of  the  Bourgeois  parties,  it 
is  very  possible  that  the  Agrarian  Ministry  will  make  appeal  to 
the  political  extremists  in  Bulgaria  and  by  main  force  oppose 
the  free  play  of  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Crown." 


JAPANESE  FRIENDLINESS  TO  CHINA 

JAPAN'S  EGOISTIC  POLICY  toward  China  must  be 
abandoned  for  one  of  sincere  friendship  to  this  mighty 
neighbor  now  in  the  throes  of  civil  war,  say  some  Japanese 
newspapers,  which  do  not  hesitate  to  criticize  harshly  the 
Japanese  Government's  attitude  toward  China  and  contrast 
it  with  the  feeling  of  the  individuals  of  either  country  for  one 
another.  The  Tokyo  Asahi  charges  that  while  international 
relations  between  Japan  and  China  are  "daily  increasing  in 
intensity,  national  alienation  and  estrangement  are  daily  ex- 
panded." The  greatest  cause  of  this  "deplorable  phenomenon," 
we  are  told,  is  Japan's  "utter  disregard  of  cultural  harmony  with 
China,  and  also  her  military  diplomacy  toAvard  China,  in  which 
she  has  been  absorbed  for  so  many  years."     On  the  other  hand: 

"America,  England,  France  and  Germany  have  established 
their  foundations  in  China  mainly  by  means  of  inculcating  their 
own  culture  in  that  country,  and  by  their  strenuous  efforts  in 
developing  young  Chinese.  Japan  is  now  wide  awake  to  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  sundry  movements  are  being  advanced  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  amity  between  the  two  nations, 
but  the  gap  created  between  them  is  now  too  wide  to  be  bridged 
over.  Japan's  proposal  for  training  Chinese  students  by  remit- 
ting the  Boxer  indemnity  fund  has  failed  to  be  realized." 

Now  is  the  time  for  Japan  to  start  anew  with  China,  according 
to  this  daily,  which  suggests  as  an  immediate  practical  evidence  of 
Japanese  good-will  that  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  people 
adopt  relief  measures  for  the  Chinese  students  in  Japan  who  are 
suffering  greatly  as  the  result  of  financial  depression  and  political 
upset  in  their  homeland.  The  monthly  expenses  of  these  students 
it  is  estimated,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  50,000  yen  (normally 
$25,000),  and  this  sum  the  Japanese  can  easily  raise  if  they  have 
any  real  intention  of  helping  the  student,  declares  The  Asahi. 
In  its  view  the  best  plan  is  for  business  corporations  interested 
in  Chinese  and  Japanese  trade  to  cooperate  in  raising  a  fixt 
amount  each  month  for  the  students,  of  whom  we  read: 

"This  time  these  poor  students  are  precariously  situated  in 
Tokyo  and  other  cities  in  this  country  because  of  the  war 
in  China,  and  also  because  of  the  economic  blight.  Their 
sad  predicament  was  aggravated  by  the  sudden  return  of  the 
Chinese  Charge  d' Affaires  here  to  Peking,  and  some  of  them  are 
racking  their  brains  how  to  raise  lodging  bills,  while  others  are 
winding  up  their  affairs  to  go  home.  Their  fellow  students  in 
France  made  a  great  stir  for  a  similar  reason. 

"This  is  not  a  problem  to  be  looked  on  placidly  by  Japan,  but 
is  a  matter  to  which  careful  deliberation  must  be  given.  For 
perfect  amity  and  unity  between  the  two  countries  there  must  be 
a  mutual  complete  understanding  by  both  people.  A  mere  docu- 
ment of  treaty  between  the  Governments  plus  secret  diplomacy 
will  not  bring  about  amity  in  the  true  sense.  The  Japanese 
Government  and  nation  are  now  making  heavy  sacrifices  and 
great  efforts  to  solve  the  .problem  of  amity  and  unity,  more 
especially  with  America,  while  Sino-Japanese  amity  is  maintained 
only  through  diplomatic  language,  thus  remaining  a  mere  name. 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


I 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  SERVANT 


THE  ERA  OF  THE  MENIAL  is  passing  away.  While 
we  have  been  growing  in  wealth  and  population,  those 
among  us  occupied  in  personal  service  have  greatly 
decreased.  Their  places  have  been  taken  by  machineiy,  as 
shown  by  the  increase  of  those  who  design  and  build  labor- 
saving  devices.  With  this  revolutionary  change  has  come  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  educators,  indicating  a  rise  in 
the  level  of  general  intelligence.     These  facts  have  been  extracted 


wealth.  But  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  population  of  the  country  as  a  whole  continued 
to  advance,  the  numbers  of  important  occupational  groups  not 
only  failed  to  increase,  but  actually  fell  off.  The  number  of 
workers  engaged  in  the  various  forms  of  domestic  and  personal 
service  decreased,  while  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
increased  15  per  cent.  This  group  includes  not  only  almost  the 
whole  range  of  personal  servants,  but  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
operations  carried  on  in  the  home,  such  as  dressmaking,  fine 
laundering  and  the  like. 


EXIT   PERSONAL   SERVICE:    DECREASES   IN    TEN   YEARS. 

Cooks  decreased   21.5  per  cent.;  chambermaids,  26  per  cent.;   maids-of-all-work,  etc.,   20.5;  Iaunderers  and    laundresses,  not  in  laundries,   25.7 

dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  not  in  garment  factories,  47.5. 


ENTER   THE   MACHINE   AND   THE   SCHOOL:    INCREASES   IN   TEN   YEARS. 

Mechanical  engineers   increased  160  per  cent.;  machinists,  83  percent.;  electricians,  77;  technical  engineers,  53;  college  professors  and  presidents, 

113;  school  teachers,  26. 


from  the  recent  census  bulletin  on  comparative  occupational 
statistics  by  Paul  W.  Brown,  editor  of  America  at  Work  (St. 
Louis),  who  discusses  them  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  paper.  The 
bulletin  above  named  is  styled  by  Mr.  Brown  "the  most  im- 
portant historic  document  of  the  present  century."     He  writes: 

"The  revelation  contained  in  this  pivotal  document  may  be 
comprest  into  a  single  phrase.  It  shows  us  the  passing  of  the 
servant  in  the  house.  Modern  democracy,  in  a  land  blest 
with  cheap  power,  is  doing  away  with  menial  service. 

"This  fact  is  tremendous.  The  relation  of  master  and  per- 
sonal servant  is  as  old  as  the  race.  An  increase  of  wealth  in  1 1n- 
past  has  always  meant  a  vast  increase  in  the  great  army  of 
personal  servants.  The  census  bulletin  reveals  in  American 
society  a  tendency  exactly  counter  to  this.  The  ten  years 
between    1910   and    1920  were   years   of   enormous   increase   in 


"Chambermaids  diminished  2b  per  cent.,  personal  attendants 
— ladies'  maids,  nurse-maids  and  valets — 27  per  cent..  Iaunderers 
and  laundresses  not  in  laundries,  25  per  cent.,  dressmakers  and 
seamstresses  not  in  factories,  47  per  cent.,  dressmakers'  appren- 
tices, G'.i  per  cent.,  general  servants  -maids-of-all-work  and  the 
like  -decreased  in  number  a  trifle  more  than  20  per  cent.  We 
produced  In  the  decade  ending  with  1920,  18  percent,  more  bush- 
els of  wheat,  45  per  cent,  more  Ions  of  coal  and  52  per  cent,  more 
tons  of  iron  than  in  the  previous  decade;  and  yet  this  nation, 
instead  of  having  15  per  cent,  more  persons  employed  in  the 
blacking  of  other  people's  shoes,  the  brushing  of  other  people's 
clothes,  the  sweeping  of  other  people's  doors  and  the  cooking  of 
other  people's  food,  reported  from  one-lift  h  to  one-fourth  less 
workers  in  these  occupations.  The  servanl  in  the  house  is 
passing.  If  the  present  tendency  keeps  up,  there  will  literally 
be  nobody  there  but  the  family. 

The  secrei  lies  in  Ihe  perfecting  of  the  machine.     The  place  of 
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t  he  man  in  the  shop  has  been  taken  in  increasing  measure  by  the 
machine-but  Pollv  has  been  left  to  put  the  kettle  on,  without 
thought    of    mechanical    competition    or    substitution.     In    the 
compass  of  a  few  short  years  Ave  have  changed  all  that,      llie 
causes  have  been  long  at  work,  but  the  real  transformation  has 
been  wrought  during  the  last   decade.     There  are  families   in 
St    Louis  to-day-plenty  of  them-who  take  trips  to  Europe  and 
own  grand  pianos  who  have  no  servants  and  do  not  expect  to 
have  them      A  laundress  and  cleaning-woman  give  two  or  three 
days  a  week  to  such  a  family,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  vacuum- 
cleaner,  the  power-washer  and  the  electric  flat-iron   her  work  is 
made  easier  and  her  accomplishment  much  more  than  doubled. 
Years  ago  the  electric  light,  needing  neither  care  nor  attention, 
abolished  the  old  race  of  'slaves  of  the  lamp '-the  kerosene  lamp. 
"Milady  makes  toast  on  the  table  with  an  electric  toaster;  the 
coffee  simmers  beside  it  in  an  electric  percolator.     She  has  a 
power  dish-washer— and  the  power-operated  ice-box    with  its 
miniature  refrigerating  plant,  is  already  with  us.     Mechanical 
appliances  chop  her  meat,  stone  her  raisins,  extract  fruit-juic  <  s 
for  her  jellies  and  whip  the  cream  for  her  cakes.     Electncny 
curls  her  hair,  or  dries  it  after  her  swim.     And  when  Milady 
pauses  at  the  end  of  the  day,  Caruso  sings  for  her  guests     La 
donna  a  mobile'  or  on  a  reproducing  piano  Godowsky  plays  a 
Chopin  nocturne." 

If  the  foregoing  be  a  true  picture,  Mr.  Brown  says,  we  may 
expect  to  find  a  great  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  design  and  make  machinery— and  in  the  number 
of  engineers.  We  must,  also  expect  evidence  that  the  level  of 
general  intelligence  is  rising.  These  anticipations,  he  asserts. 
are  borne  out  by  the  facts.     To  quote : 


"  In  ten  years,  the  number  of  technical  engineers  m  the  United 
States  increased  53  per  cent.  Much  the  heaviest  increase  is  in 
the  ranks  of  mechanical  engineers,  who  increased  160  per  cent,- 
a  thing  to  be  expected  in  an  age  of  general  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  hand-workers.  While  the  population  was  growing 
14  per  cent,  the  number  of  school-teachers  increased  2b.3  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  college  professors  and 
presidents  was  113  per  cent. 

"The  increase  in  the  number  of  designers  and  draftsmen  was 
52  per  cent,  Plumbers  increased  39  per  cent,,  electricians,  11 
per  cent.,  and  machinists,  83  per  cent.;  and  it  is  deeply  significant 
"hat  toolmakers  and  diemakers-the  specially  expert  mechanics 
vl,o  are  the  heart  and  core  of  the  working  force  of  the  great 
machine  plants  of  the  country— increased  almost  500  per  cent., 

""The  different'parts  of  the  picture  combine  with  each  other- 
fewer  servants,  more  machines,  more  teachers,  a  great  army  ot 
engineers,  more  machinists  and  electricians,  an  enormous  increase 
in  mechanics  of  the  highest  skill.  .         OTWM_ 

"Health  is  being  more  carefully  conserved.  Trained  nurses 
increased  81  per  cent,  and  dentists  41  per  cent.  Among  retail 
dealers,  the  number  of  opticians  came  up  101  per -cent.  Ine 
three  classic  professions  of  the  olden  days  are  P^ticaUyaU 
standstill.  In  view  of  the  enormous  expansion  of  national 
credits  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find  that  bankers  brokers  and 
moneylenders  increased  almost  53  per  cent.,  nor  that  in  an  era 
of  free  spending,   salesmen  and  saleswomen  came  up  almost 

J9"PWhennall  the  tale  is  told,  however,  the  most  significant 
change  is  the  industrial  revolution  in  the  home.  Along  with  the 
abolition  of  the  cook,  the  chambermaid,  and  the  maid-of -all-work 
has  come  an  enormous  expansion  of  facilities  for  taking  meals 
awav  from  home.  The  number  of  restaurants  cafe  and  lunch- 
room keepers  came  up  nearly  45  per  cent,  m  the  ten  years.  It 
L  evident  that  the  family  which  has  discharged  Mary  Ann  and 
bought  an  electric  toaster,  goes  out  for  its  dinners  quite  fre- 

^  The  significance  of  the  facts  is  enormous.  This  is  the  richest 
nation  in  all  the  world.  It  is  the  most  colossal  democratic 
experkmce  of  the  ages;  and  here  within  the  last  dozen  year 
democracy  has  taken  a  new  slant.  Increase  of  wealth  has 
attired  I  new  significance.  Instead  of  meaning  a  large  relative 
increase  in  the  number  of  menial  servants,  on  one  edge  of  society, 
aTd  of  priests,  clergymen,  lawyers,  judges  and  doctors  on  the 
X,  the  pro  essioSl  group  just  named  is  growing  much  more 
slo  vlv  than  the  population  as  a  whole,  while  the  personal-service 
group  is  actually  diminishing  as  the  nation  increases  steadily 
in  numbers,  and  with  unexampled  rapidity  in  wealth  and  eco- 

n0^AnlagVeeis  dead:  An  age  is  born.    The  shadow  moves  on  the 


dial  Of  all  the  new  things  given  to  the  world  by  the  United 
Soates,  the  well-to-do  servantless  house  holds  perhaps  the  biggest 
significance." 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  « OILED  MILK" 

A  TTACKS   ON   SO-CALLED    "oiled  milk,"  or  skim-milk 
/\      supplemented  with  vegetable  fats,   such  as  that  quoted 
/\  recently  in  these  columns,  bring  out  the  "other  side" 
from  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  what  they  regard  as  a  use- 
ful food  product.     The  attack  centered  on  the  point  that  it  is 
not  a  wholesome  food  for  babies,  but  these  persons  say  that 
reputable  producers  do  not  offer  the  milk  as  a  substitute  for  whole 
milk  in  the  feeding  of  infants  and  invalids;  and  the  label  used 
by  one  of  them,  now  lying  on  The  Digest's  editorial  table, 
describes  the  contained  products  as  "a  compound  of  evaporated 
skim-milk   and   vegetable   fat;    for   cooking    and    baking.     Do 
not  use,"  it  goes  on,  "in  place  of  milk  for  infants."     Those  who 
advocate  legislation  against  the  sale  of  these  products  do  not 
claim  that  they  are  unwholesome  in  themselves,  but  that  they 
are  deceitful.     There  are  dishonest  persons  in  all  trades,  but  if 
all  makers  of  "oiled  milk"  are  as  frank  as  the  one  whose  label 
we  have  quoted  above,  it  would  seem  that  a  charge  of  this  kind 
would  be  difficult  to  sustain.     Dr.  Lafayette  B.  Mendel,  nutri- 
tional chemist  at  Yale,  is  quoted  by  Livy  S.  Richards,  writing 
in  the  New  York  American,  as  follows: 

"In  my  judgment  the  evidence  at  present  available  will  not 
justify  the  conclusion  that  human  welfare  will  be  menaced  by 
the  use  of  edible  fats  or  oils  other  than  milk  fats  in  mixture  with 
skim-milk  or  similar  products  so  long  as  the  products  are  not 
employed  primarily  and  more  or  less  continuously  m  infant  feecl- 

U"If  wholesome  edible  products,  including  skim- milk,  can 
be  made  available  as  human  food  or  cooking  accessories  at  low 
prices,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  economic  advantage  and— m 
review  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  proteins  of  milk  and  its 
lime,  salts,  etc— as  a  dietary  advantage." 

Besides  Professor  Mendel,   the   following   are  cited    by   the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  as  favoring  cocoanut-filled  milk: 

"Senator  E.  J.  Ladd,  former  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
of  North  Dakota;  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Health  Commissioner, 
New  York  City;  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Hess,  New  York  authority  on 
children's  diseases;  Dr.  R.  L.  Stehle,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dr  J  P  Crozer  Griffith,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  John  Phillip  Street. 
Connecticut  agricultural  experiment  station;  Dr^  Josh  Boch, 
Marquette  University;  Dr.  McCullom,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  says 
compounds  of  skim-milk  and  vegetable  fats  are  inadequate 
food  for  infants  who  are  dependent  on  milk  for  their  entire  food 
but  acknowledges  that  these  filled  milks  are  non-poisonous  and 
can  be  used  for  other  purposesthan  infant  nutrition  without  vio- 
lation of  the  Pure  Food  Law." 


Another  critic,  writing  in  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  News,  opines 
that  the  Federal  Food  Act  never  contemplated  setting  up  stand- 
ards for  foods  beyond  that  of  purity  and  honesty  in  labeling  and 
manufacture.     It  says: 

"No  laws  were  ever  before  contemplated  to  regulate  the  diet 
of  the  American  people  beyond  providing  them  with  wholesome 
foods.     In  the  case  of  the  milk  compounds  the  issue  of  whole- 
someness,   adulteration  or  correct  or  incorrect  labeling  is  no 
Evolved    the  whole  question  is  whether  a  manufacturer  shall 
have  the  right  to  take  skim-milk,  mix  with  it  cocoanut  fat,  both 
wholesome  and  proper  articles  of  diet,  and  offer  the  product  for 
Tale  as  a  'mild  compound.'     If  there  was  a  clear-cut  case  of  de- 
ception of  the  public  involved,  the  verdict  would  undoubtedly 
be  against  the  milk  compounds,  but  there  has  been  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  compounds  to  palm 
ftem  off  as  anvthing  but  what  they  are.     They  are  not  designed 
or  Sfant  feeding,  and  in  fact  the  label  on  ax  least  one  of  the  best- 
known *  compounds  bears  a  special  warning  against  feeding to 
infant      Milk  compounds  are  most  successfully  and  most  widely 
used  S  cooking  ingredients;  it  is  for  this  purpose  tha    they  are 
pr nnarUy  made"  and  the  opinion  of  many  f ood  experts u.  tha 
despite  the  absence  of  the  vitamin  A  m  cocoanut  fat,  the  com 
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Courtesy  of    'The  Railway  Age.  "  N 


THE    SWEDISH   TURBINE    LOCOMOTIVE. 


bination  of  skim  milk  and  the  fat  is  in  every  way  a  wholesome 
and  nutritious'"product. 

"As  stated  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association 
in  a  resolution  adopted  at  its  recent  convention,  this  sort  of  leg- 
islation is  'a  departure  in  Federal  Food  legislation,  wholly  at 
variance  from  the  existing  United  States  Food  and  Drugi  Act, 
which  already  forbids  all  unwholesome  and  all  improperly 
branded  foods.  The  proposed  amendment  is  most  unfair  to  the 
manufacturer,  the  merchant  and  the  millions  of  workingmen  and 
other  consumers  who  seek  to  economize  through  the  use  of  whole- 
some and  cheaper  foods.' " 


A  TURBINE  LOCOMOTIVE 

A  CONDENSING  TURBINE  LOCOMOTIVE,  con- 
structed in  Stockholm,  was  placed  in  service  on  the 
Swedish  State  Railways  a  few  months  ago.  According 
to  reports,  the  locomotive  has  performed  satisfactorily  and  has 
shown  remarkable  economy  in  fuel.  Complete  details  of  the 
construction  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  photograph  shown 
herewith  indicates  that  it  is  a  radical  departure  from  conven- 
tional locomotive  design,  as  we  learn  from  The  Railway  Age 
(New  York).     Says  this  paper: 

"The  turbo-locomotive  is  intended  to  displace  the  Pacific 
type  locomotives  now  used  in  passenger  service  on  the  Swedish 
State  Railways.  It  is  not  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  turbine  to 
reciprocating  locomotives,  but  is  a  new  design  in  all  respects. 
Unlike  ordinary  steam  locomotives,  there  is  no  driving  machinery 
under  the  boiler.  Instead  it  is  supported  by  two  trucks,  the  for- 
ward with  two  and  the  rear  with  three  axles.  The  driving  ma- 
chinery is  located  under  the  tender  unit,  which-also  contains  the 
condenser  and  the  necessary  fans  for  aiding  in  condensation. 
The  coal  supply  is  carried  in  bunkers  placed  above  and  on  each 
side  of  the  cab,  having  a  capacity  of  seven  tons.  The  boder  is 
of  the  ordinary  fire-tube  type. 

"Another  innovation  is  the  arrangement,  for  heating  the  air 
supplied  to  the  fire.  The  space  between  the  mud  ring  and  the 
ash-pan  is  tightly  closed  and  the  air  needed  for  combustion  passes 
through  a  special  air  preheater  under  the  smoke-box,  where  the 
temperature  is  raised  by  escaping  gases  from  the  smoke-box. 
Draft  is  created  by  a  fan  propelled  by  a  small  turbine.  A  damper 
connected  with  the  firebox  door  shuts  off  the  draft  when,  the  door 
is  open,  thus  preventing  unnecessary  cold  air  entering  the  fire- 
box flues.  The  exhaust  steam  is  not  discharged  from  the  stack 
but  is  led  to  a  condenser  on  the  tender. 

"The  driving  machinery  consists  of  a  high-speed  turbine  geared 
to  the  six-wheel  connected  running  gear  which  has  drivers  58 


inches  in  diameter  and  is  located  under  the  tender.  As  the 
feedwater  is  used  over  and  over,  very  little  scale  will  be  formed 
in  the  boiler. 

"The  locomotive  is  being  used  in  passenger  service  out  of 
Stockholm  on  turn-around  trips  of  about  41  miles  each  way. 
The  time  from  Stockholm  to  the  return  is  2  hours  30  minutes. 
As  no  information  is  given  as  to  the  time  at  the  turn-around 
point  or  the  length  of  the  stops  en  route,  no  estimate  can  be  made 
as  to  the  speed  while  on  the  road. 

"On  a  local  run  on  this  route  with  a  passenger  train  weighing 
603  tons,  the  coal  consumption  was  about  67  pounds  per  1,000 
gross  ton-miles.  In  through  service  the  consumption  was  re- 
duced to  about  37.4  pounds  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles.  Consid- 
ering that  this  performance  was  obtained  during  the  winter  sea- 
son the  figures  are  indeed  remarkable.  Compared  with  the  re- 
ciprocating superheated  Pacific  type  locomotives  used  on  the 
same  run,  the  turbine  locomotive  shows  a  reduction  of  52  per 
cent,  in  the  consumption  of  fuel." 


WHAT  WE  ARE  MADE  OF 

NOT  OF  "SNIPS  AND  SNAILS  and  puppy-dogs'  tails," 
or  even  of  "sugar  and  spice  and  everything  nice,"  it 
now  appears.  To  begin  with  the  blood,  we  are  informed 
by  a  contributor  to  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion (Chicago)  that — 

"The  entire  volume  of  circulating  blood,  which  about  half 
fills  an  ordinary  bucket,  contains  only  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  and  a  tablespoonful  of  salt.  When  we  consider  the  minute 
variations  in  the  sugar  content  that  the  modern  chemist  can 
measure  in  a  few  drops  of  blood,  we  gain  added  respect  for  the 
science  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  iodin  in  the  entire  blood 
amounts  to  but  one-hundredth  of  a  gram.  When  the  physiologist 
tells  us  that  epinephrin  can  be  detected  by  biologic  methods  in 
a  dilution  of  1:330,000,000,  it  means  far  less  than  to  say  that 
it  is  equivalent  to  diluting  'a  small  glass  of  whisky'  into  the 
contents  of  1,320  city  street  sprinkling  carts,  which  would  form 
a  procession  about  six  miles  long.  We  all  know  that  the  normal 
blood  contains  about  5,000,000  red  corpuscles  in  each  cubic 
millimeter,  but  do  we  all  realize  that  t  he  entire  blood  must  there- 
fore contain  some  25  trillion  red  cells  and  30  billion  leukocytes, 
figures  that  have  an.  astronomical  aspect?  And  do  we  realize 
that  in  all  that  mass  of  blood  is  distributed  the  insignificant  quan- 
tity of  from  1  to  3  grains  of  uric  acid,  which  we  assay  accurately 
and  speculate  about  vaguely'.'  Luden  quotes  an  amusing,  if 
not  very  precise,  estimate  of  the  total  chemical  composition  of 
'the  average  man,'  which  has  recently  been  published  by  a  big 
industrial    company,    and    which    may    be    thus    summarized : 
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fat  enough  for  seven  bars  of  soap;  iron  enough  for  a  medium- 
sized  nail;  sugar  enough  to  fill  a  shaker;  lime  enough  to  white- 
wash a  chicken  coop;  phosphorus  enough  to  make  2,200  match- 
tips-  magnesium  enough  for  a  dose  of  magnesia;  potassium  enough 
to  explode  a  toy  cannon,  and  sulfur  enough  to  rid  a  dog  of  fleas. 
Many  items  in  this  estimate  are  left  largely  to  the  imagination, 
such  as  the  size  of  the  dog  and  the  number  of  his  tormentors,  but 
the  total  cost  of  the  ingredients  is  given  as  98  cents,  which  is 
neither  expensive  nor  calculated  to  foster  megalomania.  The 
practical  value  of  visualized  scientific  data  lies  not  only  in  the 
stimulation  of  memory  through  the  imagination,  but  also  in  the 
food  for  thought  which  they  offer  and  in  then  bearing  on  great 
medical  problems." 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  VERTICAL  FLIGHT 

MACHINES  TO  FLY  STRAIGHT  UPWARD  were 
worked  upon  by  inventors  before  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  airplane.  They  were  available  in 
toy  form  in  the  department  stores  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 
The  good  work  still  goes  on,  and  its  success  is  announced  in  the 
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THE  BERLINER  HELICOPTER  IN  FLIGHT. 


press  every  few  months.  Yet  still  the  flyer  rises  and  falls,  not 
vertically,  but  in  a  long  slanting  swoop,  necessitating  huge 
landing-fields,  whose  expense  is  greatly  retarding  the  progress 
of  commercial  aviation.  What  is  needed,  of  course,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  helicopter,  or  vertical  flyer,  and  the  airplane,  for  when 
the  aviator  has  risen,  he  wants  to  fly  as  horizontally  as  possible. 
Some  of  the  latest  developments  are  discust  in  Science  Service's 
Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington).     Says  this  publication: 

"Helicopter  propellers  are  stirring  interest  as  well  as  air. 
Demonstrations  by  Henry  A.  Berliner,  of  this  city,  of  his  new 
design  and  the  reports  and  denial  of  the  sensational  flight  by 
Louis  Brennan  in  England  have  caught  scientific  attention  and 
aroused  the  popular  imagination  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  this  type  of  heavier-than-air  machine  which  was  eclipsed  when 
the  war  concentrated  engineering  efforts  upon  the  perfection  of 
the  further  advanced  airplane. 

•'Aircraft  that  are  sustained  by  propellers  turning  on  vertical 
axes  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Theoretically  they  can 
go  straight  up,  fly  horizontally,  hover  in  the  air,  and  then  come 
down  safely.  There  are  several  difficulties  to  be  met  when  an 
attempt  is 'made  to  put  this  theory  into  practise.  The  chief  of 
these  problems  are:  first,  getting  the  machine  into  the  air;  second, 
fixing  it  horizontals ;  and  third,  getting  it  down  out  of  the  air. 

'  '"Bringing  it  down  safely  is  the  big  problem  for  the  helicopter 
designer.  As  the  children  say,  '  What  goes  up  must  come  down.' 
This  is  particularly  true  of  this  kind  of  heavier-than-air  device. 
Stop  the  motor  and  it  comes  down  with  a  rock-like  fall.  With 
a!i  engine  of  extreme  nicety  of  adjustment  and  absolute  certainty 
of  action  descent  might  be  made  by  simply  throttling  down  the 
propeller  speed  gradually.     As  there  is  no  engine  of  such  depen- 


dability, other  means  must  be  devised  for  getting  down  safely. 
Parachutes  of  the  necessary  size  would  add  too  much  weight. 
Oehmichen  and  Peugeot  in  France  tried  helping  out  the  heavy 
machine  with  a  balloon.     Another  method  proposed  is  that  in 
coming  down  the  propellers  be  so  built  that  they  can  be  dis- 
connected from  the  engine  and  the  angle  of  the  blades  changed 
so  that  they  would  spin  around  like  a  windmill  offering  greater 
resistance   than   when  held   stationary.     Every   inventor   tries 
to  solve  this  problem,  but  as  yet  nothing  effective  has  been  done. 
"More  progress  has  been  made  on  the  problem  of  securing 
horizontal   flight.     The  latest  Berliner  helicopter  shoAvs  great 
promise  in  this  respect.     The  machine  resembles  an  airplane 
without  wings.     The  fuselage  and  rudder  are  the  same  and  a  Le 
Rhone  110-horse-power  rotary  motor  is  mounted  forward  as  m 
the  airplane.     On  either  side  of  the  fuselage  there  is  an  upright 
carrying  a  fourteen-foot  propeller.     These  two  propellers  revolve 
in  opposite  directions  and  force  the  air  downward,  lifting  the 
1,300  pounds  of  the  machine  with  pilot  straight  off  the  ground. 
'  "Near  the  tail  there  is  a  small  propeller  which  is  also  geared 
to  the  motor  and  Ayhich  tilts  the  entire  helicopter  by  slightly 
lifting  its  tail.     This  tilt  causes  the  forward  motion  of  the  ma- 
chine, at  the  expense  of  lifting  power.     The  inventor  claims, 
however,  that  with  a  1,000-pound  load  but  3  per  cent,  of  the  lift 

is  lost  in  a  tilt  of  fifteen  degrees 
and  that  this  loss  is  transferred 
into  horizontal  pull  of  about  25 
per  cent,  of  lifting  power.     This 
is  a  somewhat  greater  tilt  than 
has  been  used  in  most  of  the  ex- 
periments, but  he  thinks  that  a 
twenty-five-degree  tilt  may  pos- 
sibly be  reached   safely.     Closed 
flights,  it  is    claimed,  have  been 
made  over  a  rough  field,  but  the 
machine   has   never  been    higher 
than  twelve  feet  above  the  ground. 
"Aviators,  however,  claim  that 
getting  a  helicopter  into   the  air 
is  comparatively  an  easy  matter. 
When  near    the  ground    the  air 
which  is  forced  downward  forms 
a  cushion  which  helps  to  sustain 
the  machine,  but  when  the  machine 
gets    some    distance    above    the 
ground  it  lacks  this  cushion  and 
there  is  a  gyroscopic  action  created 
by    the    big    rotating    propellers 
which  frequently  causes  such  de- 
vices to  turn  turtle.    Lieut.  Stefan 
von    Petroczy    of    the    Austrian 
Balloon  service  was  able  to  rise 
170  feet  in  a  helicopter,  which  was  later  wrecked.     It  is  claimed 
that  Louis  Brennan,  the  English  inventor,  has  been  up  forty  feet 
inside  the  hangar.     Henry  Berliner  says  that  he  could  go  higher, 
but  that  ten  feet  is  enough  for  experimental  purposes. 

"While  great  progress  is  being  made,  the  helicopter  problem 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  Few  machines  have  lifted  their  own 
weight  off  the  ground,  and  experts  say  that  it  is  too  early  to  make 
any  prediction  as  to  what  load  these  new  aircraft  will  be  able 
to  carry,  or  just  how  valuable  they  will  prove." 

Such  is  the  present  status  of  helicopter  experimentation. 
The  writer  quoted  goes  on  to  call  attention  to  the  benefits 
expected  from  the  perfection  of  this  new  type  of  flying  machine. 
He  seems  to  think  that  it  will  be  more  useful  in  war  than  in 
peace,  remarking: 

"The  outstanding  advantage  of  the  helicopter  will  be  the  abil- 
ity to  rise  verticallv  from  a  standing  start  and  to  land  in  a  similar 
fashion  This  will  be  important  in  landing  on  and  taking  off 
from  a  battleship  at  sea.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  ability  of 
the  new  machine  to  hover  over  a  particular  spot  will  prove  of 
value  in  military  operations,  but  airmen  claim  that  the  plane 
flving  at  100  miles  an  hour  can  drop  bombs,  for  instance,  as 
effectively,  as  could  a  hovering  machine,  and  that  a  balloon  for 
observation  purposes  would  be  hardly  more  vulnerable  from  anti- 
aircraft guns.  , 

"The  idea  of  the  helicopter  being  a  practical  means  of  popular 
transportation  from  home  to  office  or  as  offering  any  near  relief 
for  the  long  suffering  straphanger  is  a  figment  of the 'fiction-  ed 
imagination,  and  is  not  justified  by  the  long  hard  fight  which  the 
scientist  must  carry  on  to  produce  a  man-made  bird  which  will 
compete  with  the  heron  in  directly  ascending  flight. 
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AMBITIOUS  RADIO  POSSIBILITIES 


RADIO  ENTHUSIASTS  ARE  AMBITIOUS— as  why 
should  they  not  be,  considering  then*  past  successes'.' 
L  In  1897,  the  youthful  Marconi  dreamed  of  sending  wire- 
less messages  at  least  ten  miles.  A  little  later  he  aspired  to 
span  the  English  Channel.  Then  he  conceived  the  absurd  proj- 
ect of  sending  electromagnetic  messages  across  the  Atlantic. 
At  each  successive  stage,  people  assured  him  that  he  was  at- 
tempting the  impossible.  And  in  each  case  his  answer  was  in 
effect  that  of  the  old  Greek,  who  stalked  calmly  about  his  tub  as 
the  only  fitting  reply  to  the  scoffers  who  had  dialectically  proved 
that  nothing  can  move. 

The  transatlantic  sending  and  reception,  accomplished  in 
1901  by  Marconi,  demonstrated  that  the  -radio  waves  tend  to 
follow  the  earth's  surface,  or  else  that  they  can  take  a  direct 
course  through  water  and  earth:  for,  of  course,  there  is  a  big  curve 
between  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
So,  after  that  demonstration  the  skeptical  were  more  or  less 
silent;  and  it  did  not  call  for  much  imagination  to  conceive  that 
the  entire  world  must  ultimately  be  the  field  of  a  powerful  trans- 
mitting radio  station.  What  was  called  for  was  a  sufficiently 
powerful  transmitter,  or  a  sufficiently  sensitive  receiver — one 
or  the  other.     At  first  attention  centered  chiefly  on  powerful 
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transmission;  but  latterly — and  particularly  since  the  success  of 
the  amateur  transatlantic  vest  last  December  i(  is  coming  to  be 
more  fully  recognized  that  almost  any  transmitter  will  answer 
if  we  can  sufficiently  sensitize  the  receiving  apparatus. 

The  uew  era  began  when  Dr.  De  Forest  put  a  grid  into  tho 


electron  tube.  The  audion  or  triode  thus  produced  constitutes 
the  most  sensitive  energy-trap  ever  devised.  To  compare  it 
with  the  original  Marconi  coherer,  or  even  with  the  improved 
crystal  detector,  is  to  compare  things  of  quite  different  orders. 
According  to  Bureau  of  Standards  estimates,  an  ordinary  crystal 
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MARCONI  AND   HIS  RADIO   SET  ABOARD  HIS  YACHT. 


detector  requires  for  its  operation  a  current  of  about  50  micro- 
amperes. An  exceptionally  sensitive  crystal  can  handle  a  cur- 
rent of  10  microamperes;  comparing  in  sensitiveness  with  the 
electron  tube  in  the  simplest  detector  circuit.  But  with  a 
specially  good  detector  tube,  or  an  ordinary  tube  connected  in 
a  simple  Armstrong  regenerative  circuit,  one  microampere  of 
current  suffices;  and  for  an  oscillating  tube  operating  in  a  good 
circuit  under  satisfactory  conditions,  a  current  of  the  one- 
hundredth  of  a  microampere. 

Otherwise  stated,  the  De  Forest  audion  operating  under  good 
conditions  in  an  Armstrong  circuit  for  regenerative  amplifica- 
tion, is  5,000  times  more  sensitive  than  an  ordinary  crystal,  and 
1,000  times  more  sensitive  than  the  best  crystal. 

And  iioav  comes  Armstrong  with  his  super-regenerative 
circuit,  which  is  said  to  make  a  receiving  set  of  two  electron 
tubes  a  thousand  times  more  sensitive  than  the  super- 
heterodyne receiver  of  eight  or  ten  tubes  devised  by  the 
same  inventor,  and  used  by  Paul  Godley  in  the  famous 
transatlantic  tests.  To  compute  the  amount  of  current 
necessary  to  actuate  such  an  apparatus,  would  bo  to  deal  in 
infinitesimal  quantities  of  energy,  more  or  less  comparable  to 
the  energy  of  starlight. 

And  all  this  has  dired  bearing  on  radio  ambitions.  The  new- 
work  gives  pretty  full  assurance  that  a  sensitive  receiver  alone 
can  solve  the  problem  of  world-wide  communication.  If.  as 
is  hinted,  the  Armstrong  super-regenerative  receiving  principle 
can  be  applied  also  to  the  transmitting  apparatus  with  compar- 
able results,  SO  much  the  better.      In  that  event,  transatlantic 
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and   transcontinental  radiotelephony  should  be  a  commonplace 
of  to-morroAv. 

But  the  ambitious  radio  enthusiast  believes  that  there  will 
still  remain  worlds  to  conquer.  His  eyes  have  long  been  di- 
rected away  from  the  earth,  off  into  interplanetary  space. 
They  have  focused  chiefly  on  our  neighbor  Mars.  As  radio 
flies,  Mars  is  only  about  four  minutes  away  from  us  when  nearest, 
and  it  seems  unneighborly  to  let  him  pass  at  so  friendly  a  dis- 
tance without  at  least  attempting  to  signal  him.  To  many 
imaginative  persons  it  has  seemed  more  than  likely  that  the 
Martian  himself,  being  presumably  more  advanced  in  knowledge, 
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AMUNDSEN'S   SHIP   LEAVING   SEATTLE. 

"By  radio  I  shall  be  in  daily   touch,  if  necessary,  with  civilization, 

relaying  reports  that  otherwise  would  be  hidden  for  years." 


as  becomes  our  elder  brother,  has  many  times  attempted  to 
signal  us.  And  no  less  an  authority  than  Senator  Marconi  is 
disposed  to  admit  that  the  Martian  signals  may  perhaps  have 
reached  here  and  elicited  a  response  from  mundane  radio  receiv- 
ing instruments.  At  all  events,  the  apparatus  on  Marconi's 
floating  laboratory,  the  yacht  Elcttra,  registered  on  one  occasion 
electromagnetic  waves  computed  to  be  150,000  meters  in  length; 
and  there  is  believed  to  be  no  apparatus  on  the  earth  that  can 
produce  such  waves.  It  is  suggested  that  these  may  have  come 
from  Mars  or  Venus;  unless,  indeed,  they  may  have  originated  in 
the  sun. 

Senator  Marconi  speaks  very  guardedly  about  these  gigantic 
waves  that  appear  to  be  of  ultra-mundane  origin,  as  becomes 
a  man  of  science.  But  he  does  not  disguise  his  interest  in  them. 
Not  unlikely,  his  new  work,  which  is  said  to  include  the  develop- 
ment of  a  transmitting  apparatus  having  directional  power, — 
capacity  to  send  radio  waves  in  one  direction,  as  one  directs  a 
beam  of  light, — may  have  been  made  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
thought  of  Mars  as  a  possible  target.  At  any  event,  this  alleged 
achievement,  suggesting  new  possibilities  of  distance-transmis- 
sion, coupled  with  the.  announcement  of  the  Armstrong  super- 
regenerative  receiver,  gives  new  interest  to  the  observation  of 
the  long  radio  waves  that  may  have  come  through  interplane- 
tary— or  even  interstellar — space.      It  is  interesting,  however, 


to  learn  that  Marconi's  attitude  toward  the  long  waves  that 
came  to  his  receiving  apparatus  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
some  enthusiasts  who  have  supplied  putative  interpretations. 
An  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  based  on  an  interview  with 
the  inventor,  after  stating  that  Marconi  is  thinking  of  so  many 
things  for  the  improvement  of  radio  that  a  score  of  questioners 
can  not  suggest  a  possibility  that  is  not  greeted  by  his  assistants 
with  the  comment:  "Oh,  yes,  he  is  doing  that,"  or,  "He  did  that 
five  years  or  so  ago,"  goes  on  to  say: 

"Everything  but  communicate  with  Mars.  Marconi  is  not 
doing  that,  and  has  never  attempted  such  'romantic  futilities.' 
He  said  that  any  suggestions  of  interplanetary  communication 
were  'absurd'  and  'ridiculous,'  but  added  that  the  150,000- 
meter  wave  Avhich  he  picked  up  on  the  Elcltras  radio  apparatus 
in  the  Mediterranean  several  months  ago  certainly  did  not 
originate  on  the  earth.  He  is  unable  to  say  whether  that  im- 
mense wave — five  times  the  length  of  any  wave  used  on  earth — 
originated  on  the  sun  or  some  other  planet.     But  he  received  it. 

"Marconi  said  that  his  experiments  on  his  present  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  had  convinced  him  that  it  was  possible  to 
send  a  radio  message  around  the  globe,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
messages  already  had  been  sent  from  England  to  Australia, 
more  than  12,000  miles,  or  approximately  half  way  around  the 
globe.  He  believes  that  one  of  the  great  uses  of  wireless,  'still 
in  its  infancy,'  is  in  long-distance  sending  of  commercial  messages, 
so  that  each  message  will  be  handled  only  at  two  stations,  even 
if  sent  half  way  around  the  world.  He  predicts  also  vast  use 
of  the  wireless  telephone  over  both  short  and    long  distances." 

It  is  further  stated  that  among  the  more  notable  of  Marconi's 
recent  achievements  have  been  those  directed  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  electrical  disturbances  commonly  spoken 
of  as  "static."  It  is  said  that  he  has  devised  a  special  contri- 
vance, spoken  of  as  "filter,"  for  the  elimination  of  static,  which 
promises  remarkable  results,  but  the  details  of  construction  of 
which  are  not  yet  forthcoming.  Of  Marconi's  other  recent  ex- 
perimental activities,  we  read: 

"Static  is  not  the  only  problem  claiming  the  mind  of  the 
master  radio  engineer  on  these  long  cruises  across  the  seas.  He 
has  been  working  also  on  a  method  for  directing  a  message  to- 
ward a  given  point — directional  sending,  he  calls  it — so  that  there 
will  be  no  'backwash'  of  power  toward  a  point  where  the  mes- 
sage is  not  intended  to  be  received.  Coupled  with  these  ex- 
periments is  another  set  of  experiments  on  'selectional  receiving,' 
which,  if  successful,  will  show  the  wireless  world  how  to  sort  out 
and  receive  one  particular  message  from  the  thousands  that  may 
be  flying  along  through  the  ether.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  along  these  lines  in  the  Eleltra's  laboratory. 

"Rapid  transmission  of  wireless  messages  also  claims  the  con- 
centration of  Marconi,  and  he  hopes  it  will  be  possible  soon  to 
send  and  receive  at  the  rate  of  200  words  a  minute." 


RADIO  AT  THE  NORTH  POLE— As  radio  messages  spread 
out  in  all  directions  and  follow  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  they 
must  presumably  include  the  North  Pole  in  their  itinerary,  altho 
as  yet  no  one  has  been  there  with  a  radio-receiving  set  to  demon- 
strate the  fact.  Now,  however,  Captain  Roald  Amundsen, 
discoverer  of  the  South  Pole,  is  headed  in  that  direction,  fully 
equipped  with  radio  apparatus  for  both  sending  and  receiving. 
In  The  Wireless  Age  (New  York)  Captain  Amundsen  is  quoted  as 
declaring  that  modern  instruments  of  science  will  give  to  the 
farmer,  manufacturer,  and  seafarer  information  of  incalculable 
value  on  the  Far  North's  mysterious  effect  upon  conditions  here. 
In  describing  his  projected  four  years'  expedition,  he  continues: 

"By  ship  I  shall  float  with  the  ice-fields  over  the  roof  of  the 
world,  airplanes  will  take  us  over  the  North  Pole.  With  movie 
cameras  we  will  get  a  photographic  record  that  will  never  perish. 
And  by  radio  I  shall  be  in  daily  touch,  if  necessary,  with  civiliza- 
tion, relaying  reports  that  otherwise  would  be  hidden  for  years. 

"From  the  ship  we  can  sail  by  airplane  over  a  radius  of  100 
miles.  Observations  of  upper  air  conditions  and  photographic 
maps  will  be  easily"  made.  Our  radio  will  keep  us  in  constant 
touch  with  the  world. 
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"The  best  of  it  is  that  our  information  will  not  be  stale  when 
we  send  it  back.     Our  radio  will  take  care  of  that. 

"Our  daily  radio  reports  on  the  Aveather,  the  water,  the  air 
and  the  ice  of  the  North  Pole  may  have  distinct  value  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Europe." 


THE  HOME-MADE  RECEIVING  SET 

FEW  DESCRIPTIVE   PHRASES  are  more  cogent  than 
that  which  characterizes  man  as  the  tool-making  animal. 
Largely  because  our  remote  ancestor  learned   to  make 
tools,  he  attained  physical  and  mental  supremacy; 
and  the  tool-making  and  tool-handling  instinct  is  an 
endowment  of   each  generation   of   his   successors. 
With  normal  boys  it  is  a  dominant  instinct,  and 
with  normal  adults  it  is  by  no  means  lost,  however 
subordinated.    That  is  why  all  boys  and  many  men 
take  kindly  to  radio. 

No  one  in  whom  the  old  racial  instinct  still  stirs 
will  be  content  until  he  has  had  a  hand  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  radio  outfit.  It  is  all  very  well  to  buy 
ready-made  sets,  as  tens  of  thousands  are  doing; 
but  even  if  you  have  one  of  these  in  hand  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  experiment  with  the  construction  of 
a  set  of  different  type.  Even  tho  you  are  very  little 
of  a  mechanic,  you  may  buy  individual  parts  and 
assemble  them.  And  you  may  have  full  confidence 
that  when  you  first  "listen  in"  with  the  home- 
made outfit  you  will  experience  a  thrill  that  the 
ready-made  set  could  never  give  you. 

In  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  Lloyd  Jacquet 
cautions  the  novice  against  paying  too  much  heed 
to  the  appearance  of  his  set  as  first  constructed. 
If  you  attempt  to  make  a  compact  outfit,  with 
bakelite  panel,  and  something  goes  wrong,  you  may 
have  to  take  the  thing  all  apart,  marring  it  ir- 
revocably. His  suggestions  as  to  an  alternative 
line  of  action  are  worth  heeding.     Here  they  are : 

The  thing  to  do  to  get  maximum  results  from  a 
given  set  of  apparatus  is  to  connect  it  on  the  table, 
exactly  as  per  the  circuit.  All  of  the  instruments  which  comprise 
the  set  are  purchased  separately,  and  fastened  down  permanently 
on  a  board  big  enough  to  accommodate  everything  without 
crowding.  It  is  well,  in  fact,  to  space  the  various  units  a  fair 
distance  apart,  so  that  they  will  not  react  on  one  another  and 
affect  the  results. 

"The  apparatus  should  be  laid  out  as  shown  in  a  wiring  dia- 
gram, so  that  it  will  be  very  easy  to  follow  out  the  connections. 
In  fact,  the  diagram  of  connections  can  be  drawn  on  the  board 
so  that  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  cut  the  wire  the  re- 
quired length  and  solder  it  in  place. 

' '  The  wiring  should  always  be  neatly  done.  The  right  angle  wir- 
ing, such  as  used  in  all  good  makes  of  apparatus,  not  only  improves 
the  appearance  of  any  installation,  but  it  facilitates  the  tracing  out 
of  faulty  circuits  and  makes  all  instruments  easily  accessible. 

"Number  14  bare  copper  wire  is  considered  very  good  for 
wiring  purposes.  Tinned  hard  drawn  copper  wire,  covered  with 
cambric  tubing,  known  as  '  spaghetti '  tubing,  is  ideal.  To  get  the 
correct  length  of  wire  before  soldering  it  on,  take  a  length  of  wire, 
bend  it  to  the  shape  required,  and  note  how  long  it  is.  Use  this 
as  a  measure  for  the  tinned  copper  wire  which  is  to  be  soldered. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  the  soldering  of  all  necessary  joints 
and  connections.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  scratching  and  howling 
may  be  traced  to  poor  or  loose  connections  in  the  circuit. 

"If  individual  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  purchased,  it 
will  be  comparatively  easy  for  you  to  try  out  various  circuits. 
If  some  one  has  just  reported  on  a  new  supersensitive  circuit, 
you  can  easily  satisfy  yourself  on  its  relative  merit  by  hooking 
up  your  instruments  to  suit.  If  you  should  notice  a  new  con- 
nection in  a  magazine  which  promises  wonderful  results,  try 
it  out  on  your  set,  instead  of  taking  the  inventor's  word  for  it. 

"When  you  have  experimented  with  the  'board*  set  to  your 
heart's  content,  then  is  the  time  to  put  it  together  on  a  panel. 
You  will  know  where  everything  belongs  and  how  it  works,  and 
you  will  then  get  the  best  results  out  of  a  panel  receiver." 


RADIO  INVESTMENT  TRAPS 

THE  BLUE-SKY  PROMOTER  we  have  with  us  always 
— more's  the  pity.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that 
members  of  this  fraternity  should  take  advantage  of 
the  popular  interest  in  radio.  Also  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
many  persons  whose  honesty  is  not  in  question  may  let  their 
enthusiasm  get  the  better  of  their  judgment  in  the  development 
of  radio  enterprises.  An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  quotes 
Alexander  Eiseman,  President  of  the  National  Radio  Chamber 
of  Commerce — an  organization  formed  to  protect  the  public 


Photo  by  Brown  Bros. 

A  YOUTHFUL   (IN  SPIRIT)   AMATEUR  ENTHUSIAST, 

Mounting  an  experimental  radio  set — two  stages  of  radio-frequency  amplification 

and  three  of  audio-frequency — on  plain  board  panels.     The  convenience  of  such  a 

layout,  in  testing  different  circuits,  is  obvious. 


and  dealers  because  of  the  recent  sudden  demand  for  radio 
instruments — to  the  effect  that  millions  of  dollars  will  be  lost  by 
small  investors  throughout  the  country  before  the  radio  business 
is  stabilized.  After  stating  that  about  1,250  corporations  have  been 
formed  within  the  last  three  months  to  manufacture  and  handle 
radio  materials,  and  suggesting  that  many  of  these  have  been 
organized  by  unscrupulous  promotors,  Mr.  Eiseman  continues: 

"Millions  were  lost  in  oil,  but  there  will  be  many  millions 
more  lost  in  radio.  The  radio  situation  is  well  on  the  way  to 
parallel  the  oil  boom,  and  in  the  wake  of  enthusiasm  unscrupu- 
lous promoters  are  relieving  small  investors  of  their  savings. 

"It  is  estimated  that  in  the  last  three  months  at  least  1,250 
new  corporations  have  been  organized  to  manufacture  radio 
apparatus.  Obviously,  all  of  these  can  not  have  technical  skill 
or  requisite  standards.  In  all  this  mass  of  ignorance,  many  must 
fail.  Shoemakers,  jewelers,  hair-dressers,  cloak  and  suit  manu- 
facturers, are  stampeding  into  the  radio  business. 

"In  addition  to  the  basic  engineering  and  financing  problems 
there  are  always  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  problems 
which  must  be  solved  before  investments  can  pay  back  one  penny 
on  principal. 

"Investigations  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  at  least 
thirty-seven  radio  apparatus  manufacturers  at  present  are 
infringing  upon  each  others'  patents,  and  at  least  1,000  other 
manufacturers  are  infringing  upon  patents  of  several  older  radio 
concerns.  The  patent  situation  should  receive  the  investor's 
careful  attention.  Most  of  the  older  and  more  stable  manufac- 
turers have  their  various  products  thoroughly  covered  by  all 
possible  patent  protection.  Most  of  the  responsible  manufac- 
turers have  been  too  busy  to  undertake  prosecution  of  infringe- 
ments, but  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come  and  those  trying  care- 
lessly to  capitalize  public  demand  for  radio  will  be  obliged  to 
answer  for  violations  of  patent  rights." 


LETTERS    -   AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


INDUSTRY  HAS  ITS  ART  CLAIMS,  TOO 


TO  BEAN  "ART  CENTER"  is  to  be  " highbrow" in  the 
view  of  many,  it  seems,  and  is  a  consummation  that 
numerous  communities  devoutly  wish  for.  Newark 
puts  the  matter  differently.  "Offhand,  perhaps,  no  one  would 
think  of  Newark  as  an  art  center,"  modestly  says  the  Newark 
News;  "but  the  Newark  Museum  Association  transforms  this 


Mr.  Dana  in  the  Newark  Ledger;  "which  may  not  mean  much  to 
the  average  Newarker,  or  for  that  matter  to  the  average  New 
Yorker,  or  the  average  anything  else."  "I  think  I  know  what 
art  is,  and  I  know  what  industry  is,"  the  average  man  is  im- 
agined saying.  "But  art  in  industry,  industrial  art,  that's 
beyond  me.      Sounds  like  a  canary-horse."     Andhegoeson: 


MORE   ORNAMENTAL  THAN  USEFUL. 
Some   of  the  more  luxurious  articles  iti  the   German   Exhibit  recently  held   at   Newark. 


idea  by  showing  it  as  a  center  of  art  industries  and  deeply  con- 
cerned with  industrial  art."  What  Newark  is  planning  for 
itself  is  a  museum  of  art  that  will  escape  the  appellation  of  a 
mausoleum  of  dead  products  of  dead  ages,  but  serve  as  a  means 
of  teaching  its  citizens  what  the  city  produces  in  the  field  that 
may  claim  to  be  allied  with  art.  Its  aim,  according  to  the 
Newark  daily,  is  to  create  "a  more  general  appreciation  of  the 
city  as  an  industrial  center;  not  in  volume  alone  nor  in  diversity 
of  industries,  but  in  the  artistic  quality  of  the  city's  products, 
and  of  the  presence  here  of  some  of  the  most  expert  men  and 
women  in  the  world  of  industrial  art."  The  moving  spirit  in 
the  enterprise  is  the  head  of  the  Newark  Library,  Mr.  John 
Cotton  Dana,  and  to  further  the  ends  of  an  industrial  art  museum 
he  has  organized  exhibits  of  local  products  as  well  as  those  from 
foreign  lands.  One  that  has  just  closed  there  and  is  designed 
to  be  shown  in  other  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States, 
was  sent  from  Germany.  This,  Mr.  Dana  explains,  "was  not 
done  to  aid  Germany,  but  rather  to  give  the  industrial  executives 
and  the  people  in  general  opportunity  to  see  what  progress  was 
being  made  by  that  country  and  aid  our  industries  in  successfully 
competing  with  them."     "'Art  in  industry'  is  a  phrase,"  says 


"Now  the -fact  is  that  in- 
dustry is  exactly  the  one  thing 
in  which  the  most  native  and 
original  art  expression  of 
America  has  come.  Who  in 
Europe  or  Asia  or  Africa  or 
Australia  cares  greatly  for 
American  sculpture  or  Amer- 
ican painting,  or  American 
drama?  There  are  of  course 
many  people  in  those  places 
who  take  a  mild  interest  in 
these  expressions  of  American 
life.  But  who  in  all  the  broad 
continents  of  the  earth  that 
counts  himself  civilized  man 
has  not  heard  of  American 
bathtubs,  or  American  auto- 
mobiles, and  a  thousand  other 
modern  contrivances  pro- 
duced by  American  skill? 

'"But,    of    course,    you're 
joking     me,'     retorts     you 
average    man.      'What's   ar 
auto,    or    a    bathtub    to   do 
with  art.' 

"The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  it  has  much,  if  not 
everything  to  do  with  it. 
Leaving  aside  the  imitative 
and  expressive  elements  in 
art,  one  finds  that  the  thing 
most  pervasively  associated 
with  art  through  all  the  ages 
of  man's  life  on  earth  has 
been  beauty.  Now  beauty 
is  a  very  elusive,  a  very 
beautiful  thing.  But  sifting 
down  the  thousands  of  definitions  of  the  beautiful,  one  comes 
to  believe  that  what  most  people,  art  critics  included,  mean  by 
beauty,  is  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  This 
point  may  land  us,  of  course,  in  quagmires  of  discussion.  But 
let  it  stand. 

"In  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mechanical  contrivances  of  all  kinds,  America,  one 
may  safely  say,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  American  talent  has  gone  in  that  direction.  It  has 
not  gone,  with  any  corresponding  energy,  into  what  is  called 
the  fine  arts.  But  who  has  enough  temerity  among  us  to 
say  that  Americans  have  not  achieved  art  in  their  mechanical 
contrivances. 

"Take  that  amazing  and  wonderfully  functioning  mechanism, 
the  linotype,  or  the  various  automotive  contrivances,  with  their 
swift,  darkly  splendid  bodies,  and  their  powerful,  perfectly 
adapted  engines.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  been  taught  to 
look  upon  these  things  as  beautiful.  That's  the  rub,  exactly. 
We  receive  beauty  and  art  on  authority.  An  authority  for 
attaching  the  term  'beautiful'  or  'artistic'  to  an3'thing  does  not 
come  until  that  thing  has  become  immemorially  old.  Esthetics, 
like  many  another  interesting  fellow,  is  a  reactionary.  He 
looks  into  the  far  past  for  his  sanctions. 

"If  beauty  be  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
then  industry  is  as  full  of  art  and  beauty  as  the  Milky  Way  is 
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full  of  stars.  And  if  art  means  anything  at  all  to  the  world,  it 
means  so  much  that  we  must  have  it  in  everything,  from  the 
toothpick  to  the  ocean  greyhound.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ac- 
tivity of  mankind  far  outstrips  its  theorizing.  We  produce  art 
long  before  we  recognize  it  and  label  it  as  such.'' 

There  are  those,  doubtless,  who  will  accuse  Mr.  Dana  of  rank 
heresy  in  maintaining  that  "the  beautiful  object  fashioned  to- 
day, by  hand,  may  to-morrow  easily  become  a  matter  for  the 
engineer  and  the  technician  to  reproduce  in  countless  numbers." 
And  he  asks: 

''Are  these  things  any  the  less  beautiful  because  they  were 
reproduced  in  countless  number  by  the  engineer,  and  not  fash- 
ioned, slowly,  by  the  craftsman's  hand?  Many 
will  say, '  Yes. '  But  their  reasoning  is  based  on 
a  premise  not  implied  in  the  definition  of  art  or 
beauty.  It  is  the  premise  that  nothing  can  be 
beautiful  unless  it  is  costly  and  rare.  Avery 
vicious  but  very  familiar  bit  of  false  reasoning. 

"The  Newark  Industrial  Exposition  will  be 
full  of  the  beauty  of  the  machine,  but,  of 
course,  few  will  recognize  it,  or  know  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  escape  art  even  in  the 
machine-shop.  Every  Xewarker  should  see 
that  exposition.  We  can  not  have  too  many 
expositions  of  that  kind  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  young  and  old  what  the  people  of 
Newark  are  doing. 

' '  When  they  see  machines  and  manufactured 
articles  that  are  beautiful,  and  exhibit  a  care- 
ful research  into  the  most  perfect  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  they  will  show  more  re- 
spectful interest  in  the  men,  and  the  munici- 
pality, that  are  giving  these  things  to  the 
world.  All  this  is  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mercial advantage  that  will  accrue.  Products 
of  Newark  factories  and  the  work  of  Newark 
craftsmen  should  be  shown  over  and  over  again. 

"That  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Newark 
Museum  Association." 

Before  the  war  the  Newark  Museum  was 
negotiating  with  Germany  for  a  second  loan 
exhibition  of  industrial  arts.  Word  came 
before  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  between 
the  German  Government  and  our  own  that 
the  plans  dropt  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
would  be  taken  up  again.  Thus  was  Germany  forehanded 
as  usual.     We  read  in  a  museum  bulletin: 

"The  Newark  Museum  authorities,  altho  they  felt  that  it 
would  be  for  Newark  a  matter  of  pride  that  it  was  the  first 
American  city  to  extend  to  its  old  enemy  the  hand  of  friendliness 
and  fellowship  in  matters  of  art  and  industry,  did  not  wish  to 
make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  international  good-will  had 
again  asserted  itself  before  it  had  done  so  in  fact.  Consequently 
they  delayed  action.  They  sent  last  July  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  State  Charles  E.  Hughes,  an  extract  from  which  seems  to  set 
forth  well  the  Museum's  attitude  in  this  whole  affair.  This  letter 
said  in  part: 

"'We  do  not  need  to  assure  you  that  it  is  not  for  Germany's 
sake  that  our  institution  woidd  bring  to  American  industrialists 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  Germany  is  doing.  Here  in  Newark 
our  modest  museum  has  been  somewhat  of  a  pioneer  in  the 
industrial  art  field.  We  have  shown  the  textiles  and  the  clay 
products  of  our  own  State  in  two  rather  ambitious  and  highly 
appreciated  displays,  and  we  were  quite  successful  in  developing 
the  good-will  of  the  friends  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  these 
parts  by  a  Colombian  Exhibit,  which  was  shown  in  New  York 
City  as  well  as  here.  Before  the  war  we  began  negotiations  with 
friends  in  France,  and  through  the  French  High  Commission  we 
have  since  the  war  renewed  negotiations,  looking  toward  the  re- 
C3ipt  by  us  of  a  series  of  collections  of  modern  French  applied  art. 
"Our  questions  now  are:  Can  you  approve  of  the  exhibit 
through  American  museums  of  the  industrial  art  products  of 
01  lier  nations;  and, 

'  'Can  you,  when  in  your  opinion  the  proper  time  therefor 
has  arrived,  give  us — or,  rather,  give  the  country  al  large — assur- 
ance that  advantage  may  wisely  be  taken  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  place   before  American  industrial   workers   applied   art 


products   from   all   and   every   foreign   country,   not   excluding 
Germany? 

"'Let  us  add  the  admission  that  while  our  interest  in  the 
opportunity  that  we  have  to  exhibit  German-made  applied  art 
objects  is  based  firstly  and  chiefly  on  the  wish  to  promote  good 
design  in  America,  we  also  feel  that  friendly  communication  and 
mutual  knowledge  in  and  through  the  fine  and  applied  arts  are 
admirable  sweeteners  of  international  bitterness.  It  pleases  us 
greatly  to  get  from  Germany,  as  we  have,  the  assurance  that  we 
may  have  a  part  in  sending  to  that  country — as  soon  as  human 
nature  permits — exhibits  of  America's  fine  and  applied  art  work, 
— exhibits  which  the  Werkbund  and  all  associated  therewith  will 
heartily  welcome.'" 

Without  haste,  but  in  time  for  the  exhibit  to  be  opened  last 


GERMANS   IN   PLAYFUL  MOOD. 

Dolls  Shown  at  the  Newark  Exhibition  of  German  Industrial  Art — also  cushions. 


May,  the  State  Department  gave  its  assent,  and  the  exhibition 
was  held  with  satisfactory  results  in  appreciation. 


PROFESSIONS  THAT  LOSE  LURE— Law  and  medicine  like  the 
ministry  attract  fewer  new  recruits  than  formerly,  according 
to  Chancellor  Hall,  and  the  St.  Louis  Star  rejoices  at  the 
situation: 

"The  evils  that  have  crept  in  the  legal  profession— ambulance 
chasing,  contingent  fee  damage  and  will  suits  and  the  like,  are 
all  due  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  profession.   .  .   . 

"The  condition  is  one  that  has  been  recognized  and  expatiated 
upon  by  leading  members  of  the  American  bar,  who  have  in- 
sisted that  the  various  States  make  much  more  difficult  the 
passing  of  a  bar  examination,  at  any  rate  difficult  enough  to  keep 
out  virtual  illiterates.  While  the  States  are  preparing  to  act  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  youth  of  the  land  has  found  out 
for  itself  that  the  profession  is  overcrowded,  and  the  present 
condition  may  be  remedied  in  that  way  at  the  source. 

"The  medical  profession  is  not  so  crowded  and  congestion  does 
not  contain  the  potential  evils  thai  the  glutting  of  the  legal  profession 
does,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  'dope'  selling  and  whisky  prescrip- 
tion writing  has  become  the  means  of  livelihood  of  the  surplus  prac- 
titioners in  the  larger  cities.      It  is  fair  to  assume  that  every  doctor 

would  prefer  to  be  ethically  correct,  and  the  fact  that  many  are 
driven  into  nefarious  practises  appears  to  indicate  that  there 
is  an  oversupply  of  physicians,  at  least  in  the  larger  centers. 

"Another  encouraging  statement  in  Dr.  Hall's  remarks  is 
that  young  men  and  women  are  returning  to  teaching,  now  that 
salaries  have  attained  a  fair  basis  and  tho  lure  of  big  wages  in 
the  business  world  has  been  removed." 
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JEWS  FACING  A  CLOSING  COLLEGE   DOOE 

THE  JEWISH  PROBLEM  IN  THE  COLLEGES  begins 
to  draw  upon  itself  the  light  of  day.  The  Jews  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  they  have  exprest  their  feeling,  seem  to 
be  less  agitated  than  the  Gentiles.  Harvard  has  been  either 
judged  or  threatened  by  some  non-Jewish  critics  before  it  has 
even  stated  its  position;  and  the  question  starting  with  a  purely 
local  reference  has  now  become  one  in  which  other  colleges 
are  involved.     "May  Jews  go  to  College?"  asks  the  New  York 


FOR  EVERYDAY  USE. 

The  Newark  Museum  showed  these  with  other  German  handicraft  products  to  point  a 
way  for  our  industrial  enterprises  in  competing  with  them 


Nation,  and  it  declares  that  "Harvard  is  not  the  first  American 
university  to  attempt  to  limit  the  proportion  of  Jews  in  its 
midst.  It  is  merely  the  frankest."  There  is  a  tendency  in 
American  universities,  it  maintains,  "to  establish  an  academic 
Pale."  Columbia  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  percentage  of  Jews 
in  its  incoming  classes  during  the  past  two  years  from  40  per 
cent,  to  22;  New  York  University  is  also  said  to  have  "effected 
even  more  stringent  reduction;  and  other  universities  have 
adopted  or  are  considering  similar  methods."  The  methods  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  the  "character"  test  or  "a  system 
of  psychological  tests."      The  Nation  declares: 

"It  is  widely  charged  that  the  psychological  tests  have  been 
used  to  discriminate  against  Jews;  certainly  the  drop  in  per- 
centage of  Jews  which  has  frequently  followed  their  application 
is  extremely  suspicious  in  view  of  the  previous  complaint  that 
the  Jews  ran  away  with  all  the  prizes  and  scholarships.  Columbia 
College  has  combined  with  mental  tests  a  study  of  the  appli- 
cant's record.  Not  only  are  his  'outside'  school  activities  con- 
sidered, but  the  principal  of  his  high  school  is  asked  to  mark 
him  upon  a  series,  of  character  traits,  including  'fair  play,' 
'public  spirit,'  'interest  in  fellows,'  and  'leadership' — traits  in 
which  a  school  principal  of  old  American  stock  is  likely  to  rank 
low  the  boy  from  an  immigrant  home  who  is  excluded  from  some 
of  the  social  life  of  his  fellows  by  prejudice  and  by  the  need  of 
earning  his  own  way  from  more.  Other  colleges  have  definitely 
limited  their  total  attendance,  thus  creating  a  waiting-list — and, 
as  the  director  of  admissions  of  one  Eastern  college  said  to  an 
editor  of  The  Nation,  'with  a  waiting-list  you  can  do  almost 
anything.'  This  kind  of  concealed  exclusion  of  course  disgraces 
any  university  which  adopts  it.  If  a  college  is  to  exclude  Jews 
or  to  limit  them,  let  it  state  the  fact  and  give  its  reasons." 

So  far  the  only  "facts"  and  "reasons"  have  come  from  the 


president  of  Harvard  who  first  made  public  a  letter  written  in 
reply  to  one  addrest  him  by  A.  A.  Benesch  of  Cleveland,  a 
Harvard  graduate.  President  Lowell  is  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  a  part  of  his  letter  we  reprint : 

"There  is,  most  unfortunately,  a  rapidly  growing  anti-SemHic 
following  in  this  country,  causing — and  no  doubt  in  part  caused 
by — a  strong  race  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  themselves.  In 
many  cities  of  the  country  Gentile  clubs  are  excluding  Jews 
altogether,  who  are  forming  separate  clubs  of  their  own.  Private 
schools  are  excluding  Jews,  I  believe,  and  so,  we  know,  are  hotels. 
All  this  seems  to  me  fraught  with  very  great 
evils  for  the  Jews,  and  very  great  perils  for 
the  community.  The  question  did  not  origi- 
nate here,  but  has  been  brought  over  from 
Europe — especially  from  those  countries  where 
it  has  existed  for  centuries. 

"The  question  for  those  of  us  who  deplore 
such  a  state  of  things  is  how  it  can  be  com- 
bated, and,  especially  for  those  of  us  who  are 
connected  with  colleges,  how  it  can  be  combated 
there — how  we  can  cause  the  Jews  to  feel  and 
be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  student 
body.  The  anti-Semitic  feeling  among  the 
students  is  increasing,  and  it  grows  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Jews.  If 
their  number  should  become  40  per  cent,  of 
the  student  body  the  race  feeling  would  become 
intense.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  Jews  was  small,  the  race  antagonism  was 
small  also.  Any  such  race  feeling  among  the 
students  tends  to  prevent  the  personal  intima- 
cies on  which  we  must  rely  to  soften  anti- 
Semitic  feeling. 

"If  every  college  in  the  country  would  take 
a  limited  proportion  of  Jews  I  suspect  we 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  race 
feeling  among  the  students,  and  as  these  stu- 
dents passed  out  into  the  world,  eliminating  it  in 
the  community.  This  question  is  with  us.  We 
can  not  solve  it  by  forgetting  or  ignoring  it.  If 
we  do  nothing  about  the  matter  the  prejudice  is 
likely  to  increase.  Some  colleges  appear  to  have 
met  the  question  by  indirect  methods  which  we 
do  not  want  to  adopt.  It  can  not  be  solved 
except  by  a  cooperation  between  the  college 
authorities  and  the  Jews  themselves.  Would  not  the  Jews  be 
willing  to  help  us  in  finding  the  steps  best  adapted  for  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  race  feeling  among  our  students,  and 
hence  in  the  world?" 

A  further  comment  on  the  subject  was  made  by  President 
Lowell  in  his  address  before  Harvard  alumni  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  in  Cambridge.  After  referring  to  a  special  com- 
mittee at  work  upon  a  settlement  of  the  position  Harvard  is  to 
take,  he  is  reported  by  the  press  as  saying: 

"I  want  to  point  out  certain  general  principles  on  which  the 
university  must  act  and  from  which  it  could  not  depart  without 
a  breach  of  duty. 

"During  the  earlier  period  of  our  country,  and  indeed  to  some 
extent  so  long  as  there  was  a  broad  area  of  frontier  life  to  west- 
ward, newcomers  from  other  lands  were  easily  assimilated.  The 
sparseness  of  settlements  and  the  constant  mobility  of  the  popu- 
lation mixed  men  in  a  homogeneous  American  type.  Now  that 
our  population  has  become  vastly  more  dense  and  huge  numbers 
of  strangers  newly  come  from  overseas  are  massed  in  industrial 
centers,  the  problem  of  assimilation  has  become  more  difficult. 
This  is  a  cause  of  the  recent  efforts  at  Americanization.  That  any 
group  of  men  should  find  themselves  separated  from  the  common 
stream  would  be  a  grave  misfortune  for  our  country  and  a  still 
graver  one  for  that  group.  .  .  . 

"But  mark  this:  We  often  speak  of  Americanization  as  if  the 
American  were  a  finished  product.  The  American  has  been  in 
the  making  ever  since  the  first  white  man  set  foot  upon  our 
shores,  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the  making  so  long  as  streams 
of  foreigners  pour  into  our  land.  Americanization  does  not 
mean  merely  molding  them  into  an  already  settled  type,  but 
the  blending  together  of  many  distinct  elements.  .  .   . 

"In  the  blending  of  these  different  groups,  colleges,  where 
young  men  of  all  kinds  mingle  in  common  pursuits  and  share 
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common  interests  and  ambitions,  can  render  an  indispensable 
service.  But  this  blending,  the  removal  of  antagonism,  the 
softening  of  the  lines  of  demarcation  will  not  take  place,  first, 
unless  we  recognize  the  facts  as  they  are — and  in  the  facts  I 
include  the  particular  temperaments  of  the  group — and  second, 
unless  we  study  those  facts  with  a  mind  unwarped  by  any 
desire  save  to  promote  the  real  welfare  of  every  group.  To  leave 
out  of  sight  the  interests  of  any  group  whatever,  to  fail  to  con- 
sult members  of  that  group  about  its  interests,  would  be  wrong. 
To  shut  the  eyes  to  an  actual  problem  of  this  kind  would  be 
unworthy  of  a  university." 

While  it  is  admitted  that  the  Jew  is  an  element  in  the  problem, 
the  larger  question  seems  to  be  the  unwieldy  size  of  the  groups 
seeking  admission  and  the  means  necessary  to  reduce  them.  In 
John  Palmer  Gavit's  series  of  studies  of  college  life  running  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  the  larger  question  which  seems  to  em- 
brace the  other  is  thus  treated: 

"The  trouble  is  that  the  whole  discussion  is  beclouded  by 
prejudice,  half-information,  and  whispered  allegations.  I  have 
seen  some  statistics  purporting  to  show,  for  example,  that  50 
per  cent,  of  the  'college  crimes,'  of  cheating  in  examinations, 
lying  out  of  trouble,  and  other  forms  of  dishonesty  are  committed 
by  Jews.     They  do  not  convince  me.   .  .  . 

"To  begin  with,  the  statistics  are  compiled  by  men  whose 
anti-Jewish  prejudice  is  unquestionable,  not  to  say  notorious.  .  . 

"Several  college  officers  to  whom  the  exclusion  of  Jews  seems 
desirable  put  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks  and  propose  a  'psy- 
chological test.'  Well,  the  trouble  with  the  'psychological  test,' 
even  when  it  is  on  the  level,  is,  first,  that  this  particular  brand 
of  magic  is  still  very  much  in  the  stage  of  experiment  and  guess- 
work; the  magicians  are  changing  their  'dope'  almost  every  day. 
Then,  too,  it  doesn't  always  work  quite  as  desired;  the  keen 
and  clever  Jew  is  just  as  likely  to  pass  it  as  the  keen  and  clever 
member  of  any  other  race,  and  it  has  a  fashion  of  disclosing 
perhaps  unsuspected  intellectual  defects  and  blindspots  in  people 
who  are  of  undisputed  old-stock  extraction.  The  real  objection 
is  that  it  isn't  intended  to  be  honest;  the  cards  are  apt  to  be 
stacked  before  the  deal;  there  is  an  inevitable  temptation  to 
juggle  crookedly  with  the  stuff — as  some  civil  service  examiners 
juggle  with  the  ratings  of  eligibles  for  public  jobs,  having  up  their 
sleeves  adjustable  attributes  of  'special  qualifications'  or  what 
not  else  with  which  to  help  the  case  of  the  man  they  want  to 
appoint  or  handicap  the  fellow  who  is  of  the  wrong  party.  Some- 
how the  chap  that  isn't  wanted  doesn't  pass  the  test. 

"The  solution,  so  far  as  entrance  qualifications  are  concerned, 
is  relatively  simple.  But  mere  standards  of  scholarship  will  not 
do.  There  must  be  a  composite  standard,  of  intelligence  and 
character  taken  together,  such  as  is  in  successful  and  satisfactory 
operatica  at  Dartmouth.  Admit  only  such  students  as  can 
produce  affirmative  proofs  of  both  mental  and  moral  qualities, 
and  you  will  instantly  raise  the  quality  of  your  student  body. 
Furthermore,  it  would  help  immensely  to  meet  this  situation  if 
the  college  would  forthwith  discontinue  admitting  students  by 
mere  transfer  from  other  colleges  which  have  standards  of  en- 
trance lower  than  its  own,  and  require  of  those  transferred  the 
same  proofs  of  intelligence  and  character  as  are  required  of  thoso 
entering  its  freshman  class." 

Speaking  from  the  Jewish  standpoint,  The  American  Hebrew 
refuses  to  particularize  institutions,  saying  that  "there  are  enough 
real  grievances  suffered  by  Jews  throughout  the  world  to  keep 
us  from  shadow-boxing."  It  admits  the  overcrowding  problem 
faced  by  the  colleges,  but  wonders  if  Jews  are  "to  be  the  one 
group  in  America  that  is  to  suffer  from  the  lack  of  higher  edu- 
cational facilities."     Adding: 

"Those  colleges  that  are  private  institutions,  it  ought  to  be 
said,  have  the  right,  in  the  very  narrow  and  undemocratic  sense, 
to  admit  or  to  refuse  admission  to  whomsoever  they  choose. 
The  nation,  nevertheless,  must  provide  the  means  to  offer  higher 
education  to  all  her  children  who 'seek  it.  The  solution,  there- 
fore, it  would  seem,  lies  in  our  democratic  State  institutions. 
The  day  of  the  State  College  and  City  University  is  dawning; 
and  if  the  alleged  situation  at  Harvard  is  a  symptom  of  educa- 
tional myopia,  then  are  the  private  universities  doomed  to 
develop  into  snob  educational  schools  and  the  State  institutions 
will  become  the  great  depositories  of  American  democracy." 

The  Jewish  Tribune  prints  several  letters  from  correspondents, 


the  Jews  again  being  the  calmest  in  statement.  Louis  Unter- 
myer  feels  that  "this  issue  has  been  and  is  being  befogged  by 
prejudice,  half-truths,  whispers  and  false  implications,  and  that 
the  Jew  has  often  served  as  the  proverbial  scapegoat  among  the 
students";  Lee  Simonson  asks  his  interviewer  to  wait  until 
Harvard  states  its  case — "However,  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  futile 
request.  You  must  rush  to  embrace  martyrdom.  That  no 
doubt,  is  your  metier."  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes  is  "outraged 
to  discover  that  the  prevailing  and  despicable  anti-Semitism  of 
our  time  is  rearing  its  ugly  head  in  the  sacred  precincts  of 
this  great  institution  of  learning  [Harvard]."  And  H.  L. 
Mencken  writes:  "If  I  were  a  Jew  and  had  sound  information 
that  an  American  university  proposed  to  restrict  the  number  of 
Jewish  students,  I  should  instantly  advocate  a  complete  boycott 
of  that  university  by  all  Jews." 


AMERICANS  WHO  DON'T  LEAD 
ORCHESTRAS 

PASSING  BY  ANOTHER  CHANCE  to  honor  an  Ameri- 
can musician,  Cincinnati  receives  a  curtain  lecture  from 
its  neighbor,  Chicago,  for  going  afield  for  a  successor  to 
Eugen  Ysaye,  who  lately  quitted  the  leadership  of  its  orchestra. 
Whatever  this  country,  trusts  itself  to  accomplish,  it  doesn't 
repose  much  confidence  in  its  native  orchestra  leaders.  Chicago's 
Musical  Leader,  undiscouraged,  plods  along  "always  hopeful," 
as  it  avers,  "that  the  time  will  come  when  people  in  high  places 
will  eventually  give  heed  unto  their  own."     Thus  it  speaks: 

"In  Cincinnati  there  is  an  orchestra  largely  of  men  who  are 
not  native  Americans  and  supported  by  persons  who  should  be 
the  first  to  encourage  native  and  local  musicians.  Altho 
plentifully  supplied  with  money  from  time  to  time,  the  Cincin- 
nati Orchestra  has  been  struggling  along  from  year  to  year. 
There  has  always  been  more  or  less  discussion,  especially  in  the 
board  of  managers.  The  conductors  have  been  mostly  aliens, 
but  the  orchestra  withstood  vicissitudes.  It  can  not  be  said  that 
the  guarantors  of  the  orchestra  have  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  selection  of  the  various  conductors,  and  it  is  amusing  to  find 
that  notwithstanding  their  manifold  and  woful  experiences 
they  have  again  gone  abroad  for  a  conductor.  It  is  announced 
that  next  year  Carl  Reiner,  of  Budapest,  will  be  in  the  position 
lately  vacated  by  Mr.  Ysaye,  who  did  exactly  as  it  was  supposed 
he  would  do — acting  upon  the  privileges  permissible  to  tempera- 
ment and  genius  which  excuse  faults  that  in  others  would  be  un- 
pardonable. Mr.  Ysaye  may  now  safely  be  said  to  be  obliterated 
from  the  Cincinnati  scheme  of  music.  The  matter  of  gratitude 
or  ingratitude  does  not  enter;  it  is  the  last  thing  to  expect  from 
genius  or  from  ■  temperament. 

"In  view  of  Mr.  Ysaye's  defection  the  sponsors  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra  surely  have  had  enough  of  foreign  importation, 
without  going  after  another.  They  need  have  searched  no 
further  afield  than  their  own  local  man,  Chalmers  Clifton,  who 
altho  young  has  had  considerable  experience  and  could 
have  been  created  by  Cincinnati  as  Chicago  created  Frederick 
Stock.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go  abroad  even  if  Mr.  Doh- 
nanyi,  to  whom  the  position  is  said  to  have  been  offered,  recom- 
mended this  conductor  of  whom  very  few  have  heard.  There 
must  be  in  this  great  country  American  conductors,  and  while 
we  venerate  Mr.  Ysaye's  genius  as  a  violinist,  we  could  scarcely 
award  him  tho  palm  as  the  greatest  conductor.  A  man  liko 
Theodore  Spiering,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  Now  York  nearly  an  entire  season  during  Mahler's 
illness,  could  measure  musically  against  any  conductor  who  might 
be  appointed.  Mr.  Oberhoffer,  of  Minneapolis,  has  proved  him- 
self a  distinguished  leader,  and  has  placed  tho  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra  literally  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Arthur 
Dunham  is  a  most  able  conductor  and  Erie  DeLamarter,  assistant 
leader  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  regarded  as  ono 
of  the  coming  men.  None  of  them  would  have  had  to  take  out 
American  citizenship  papers  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  an 
orchestral  position.  Moreover,  they  are  all  members  of  the 
musicians'  union,  and  therefore  persons  acceptable  to  the 
Federation  of  Labor.  Cincinnati  had  a  glorious  opportunity 
to  encourage  an  American  art  and  Cincinnati  missed  it." 


A  COLLEGE  CRUSADE  AGAINST  MORAL  LAXITY 


A  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  WARNING  against  the  moral 
laxity  of  the  day  is  sounded  by  the  presidents  of  three 
great  universities  in  their  baccalaureate  addresses  to  the' 
graduating  classes  of  1922,  and  their  words,  fraught  with  the 
weight  of  authority,  furnish  food  for  thought  not  only  to  the 
young  men  who  are  about  to  go  out  into  the  world,  but  as  well 
to  those  who  are  now  in  the  world  and,  perhaps,  affected  by  its 
looseness.  From  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  comes  the  cry 
for  moral  redemption.  The  president  of  each  draws  a  "true 
bill"  against  modern  tendencies,  and  adds  to  an  already  long  bill 
of  particulars.  As  listed  by  President  James  Rowland  Angell, 
of  Yale,  the  outstanding  faults  of  modern  society  against  which 
he  would  warn  his  graduates  are  selfish  business  exploitation, 
condoned  violations  of  the  law,  the  cynical  view  of  marriage,  and 
the  constant  barrage  on  traditional  religion.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  however,  and  on  the  principle  that  "unto  whom  much 
is  given,  of  him  much  shall  be  required,"  the  college  graduate  is 
naturally  expected  to  possess  all  the  basic  virtues  and  to  have 
them  more  highly  developed  than  less  favored  youth.  Foremost 
among  these  are  placed  the  inevitable  demand  for  downright 
integrity,  honesty  and  reliability,  upon  which  rests  the  whole 
structure  of  our  social  and  economic  organization.  This  is  a 
claim,  says  President  Angell,  which  the  college  graduate  will 
gladly  recognize  and  manfully  strive  to  meet  if  he  is  compounded 
of  the  right  stuff.  But  the  great  strain  put  upon  the  character 
of  the  educated  young  man,  says  the  Yale  head,  as  he  is  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  found  in  the  changing  moral  and 
religious  standards  of  the  time,  and  particularly  because  of  the 
rapidity  and  violence  of  these  changes.     He  holds  that — 

"It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  for  example,  that  in  the  United 
States  at  least  the  violation  of  law  has  never  been  so  general  nor 
so  widely  condoned  as  at  present.  This  is  a  fact  which  strikes 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  system  of  government,  and  the  young 
man  entering  upon  his  active  career  must  decide  whether  he,  too, 
will  condone  such  disregard  of  law  or  whether  he  will  set  his  face 
firmly  against  this  course.  The  effect  upon  his  own  character 
of  the  decision  which  he  makes,  as  well  as  upon  the  community 
in  which  he  lives,  is  of  the  most  critical  importance. 

"Again  there  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  have  undergone  material  relaxation  in  recent  years,  that 
marriage  is  daily  less  of  a  sacrament  and  more  of  a  transient 
adjustment  in  the  lives  of  those  directly  concerned.  The  uni- 
versity and  the  community  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
educated  man  should  not  merely  drift  with  the  current  of  the 
set  in  which  his  lot  may  chance  to  be  cast,  but  that  he  should 
look  thoughtfully  and  earnestly  at  these  issues  and  others  like 
them,  and  stand  courageously  for  those  ideals  and  practises 
commending  themselves  to  his  judgment  as  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote a  sound  and  wholesome  society. 

"Finally,  there  is  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  educated  man's 
religion,  his  philosophy  of  life.  Traditional  religion  is  under 
heavy  fire.  Many  prosperous  and  worldly  minded  individuals 
find  it  possible  to  disregard  it  altogether  as  intrinsically  incon- 
venient. Others  of  a  more  intellectual  cast  regard  it  as  a  rem- 
nant of  the  superstition  of  primitive  man,  and,  as  such,  beyond 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  educated.  Still  more  serious, 
clamant  defendants  of  particular  religious  views  proclaim  a  fatal 
clash  with  the  teachings  of  science  and  attempt  to  compel  the 
young  student  to  choose  between  the  denial  of  scientific  evidence 
and  the  acceptance  of  true  religion. 

"These  are  difficulties  of  no  mean  order.  And  yet  the  world 
has  the  right  to  expect  that  the  educated  young  man  will 
come  through  these  troubles  with  a  saving  faith  in  the  primordial 
place  of  righteousness  and  love  in  the  world  and  a  reverence  for 
the  spiritual  significance  of  personality,  which,  after  all,  lies 
close  to  the  heart  of  all  religion  and  especially  of  Christianity. 


Certain  it  is  that  no  man  who  sees  life  whole,  as  the  educated 
man  may  be  expected  to  do,  can  disregard  religious  experience 
as  one  of  the  majestic  and  enduring  forces  in  human  life." 

The  great  need  of  the  day,  says  President  John  Grier  Hibben, 
of  Princeton  University,  as  he  is  quoted  in  the  same  paper,  is 
"the  spirit  of  idealism  which  always  differentiates  a  man  from 
the  crowd  and  which  is  the  measure  of  moral  and  spiritual  stature. 
In  its  highest  form,  therefore,  idealism  is  founded  on  the  recog- 
nition that  the  world  needs  the  help  of  the  strong  men  and  on 
the  resolution  to  give  that  help  to  the  best  of  one's  ability."  As 
to  the  need  for  pure  purpose,  President  Hibben  says: 

"We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  world.  The  most  casual  observation  reveals  this,  and 
the  problem  of  evil,  always  present,  always  mysterious,  presents 
itself  to-day  in  its  most  acute  and  appalling  forms.  The  misery, 
the  suffering,  the  hopelessness  of  many  entire  nations  and  races 
bring  to  us  all,  if  we  seriously  reflect  upon  such  things,  a  shock  of 
disillusion,  anxious  questionings,  disturbing  doubts,  grave  concern. 

"The  burden  of  a  troubled  world  rests  upon  us.  We  naturally 
put  the  question  which  every  age  in  the  history  of  mankind  has 
asked:  'Why  does  evil  exist,  why  should  such  things  be?'  But 
while  we  must  fail,  as  all  who  have  gone  before  us  have  failed,  to 
discover  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  baffling  problem,  there  is 
another  question  we  can  answer  which  is  far  more  pressing, 
namely:  'What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?'  We  can  not  ex- 
plain the  evil  in  the  world,  but  we  can  resolve  to  fight  it. 

"To  follow  the  ideal  which  we  set  for  ourselves  requires  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  a  spirit  which  compels  one  to  undertake  a 
task  in  which  there  is  no  assurance  of  success  and  no  promise  of 
reAvard,  only  the  consciousness  of  loyalty  to  the  cause  which  one 
must  follow  because  of  the  law  of  his  own  nature.  If  we  dis- 
obey that  law,  we  do  ourselves  a  mortal  hurt.  The  world  is 
naturally  expecting  great  things  of  your  generation.  In  your 
day  there  is  much  to  be  done.  We  of  an  older  age  look  upon  you 
eagerly  and  wistfully  as  the  hope  of  the  world.  The  flame  of 
idealism  burns  within  your  hearts  to-day  perhaps  but  dimly,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  there;  it  is  a  flame  and  it  has  a  kindling  power; 
its  light  must  be  given  to  a  darkening  world.  There  is  a  uni- 
versal cry  about  us,  wrung  from  anxious  hearts,  'when  will  the 
new  day  of  better  things  come  to  the  earth?'  That  question 
your  generation  must  ansAver." 

At  Harvard,  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  charged  the  grad- 
uating class  to  think  clearly,  generously  and  conscientiously,  to 
select  a  moral  standard  and  stick  to  it  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world.  Ultimately,  he  says,  as  he  is  quoted  in  the  Tribune, 
"mankind  is  led  by  those  whose  thinking  is  clear,  conscientious 
and  generous,  and  never  in  its  history  has  the  world  been  more 
in  need  of  such  thinking  than  it  is  now."  But  the  problems  are 
not  those  of  our  own  land  alone,  believes  President  Lowell,  for 
all  the  nations  look  to  America  to  lead  them  out  of  their  moral 
quagmire.     But,  he  warns, 

"With  power  comes  opportunity  and  with  opportunity  re- 
sponsibility. Our  own  right  hand  may  yet  teach  us  terrible 
things.  Our  power  is  likely  to  grow  still  greater  in  the  world, 
and  what  do  we  want  our  nation  to  become?  Shall  we  be  satis- 
fied with  material  wealth  and  comfort,  or  do  we  desire  a  higher 
destiny?  In  the  ancient  world  there  were  two  peoples,  both 
commercial,  both  prosperous,  both  powerful  in  their  day  and 
both  at  last  conquered  by  the  Romans.  One  of  them,  the 
Greeks,  led  the  way  for  all  later  European  peoples  in  art,  in 
literature,  in  philosophy  and  in  science.  The  other,  the  Car- 
thaginians, have  left  nothing,  and  all  we  know  of  them  comes 
from  the  histories  of  their  conquerors.  A  nation  is  what  its 
people  make  it." 

It  is  significant  that  these  three  presidents  centered  their 
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Courtesy  of  the  "National  Municipal  Review,''  New  York. 


PUTTING  CLEANLINESS  NEXT  TO  GODLINESS  IN   A  REAL  SWIMMING-HOLE. 

Instead  of  building  a  concrete  tub  in  a  glare  of  gravel,  the  Chicago  architect  borrowed  his  scenery  from  nature  in  building  this  pool,   using 
natural  rock  so  as  to  make  it  look  "as  if  God  had  done  it,"  and  planting  trees  to  provide  the  "hickory"  limbs 


remarks  upon  the  moral  laxity  of  the  nation,  comments  the  Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard  in  agreeing  with  the  substance  of  the  three 
addresses.  Their  thoughts,  it  says,  are  worth  studying  and 
digesting,   for— 

"There  has  been  too  much  'drifting  with  the  crowd,'  too  little 
clear,  concise  and  generous  thinking,  too  much  law  violation 
for  the  good  of  the  country  and  its  people.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  assimilation  of  the  advice  given  by  these  university  presi- 
dents will  elevate  the  moral  standards  which  have  grown  lax 
under  abnormal  conditions,  but  the  words  must  sink  in,  must 
impress  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  were  directed  and  those 
whose  leadership  must  rise  from  platitude  to  performance." 


A  SWIMMIN'-HOLE  FOR  CITY  BOYS 

ANY  BATH  AT  ALL  is  preferable  to  going  dirty,  but  every 
ZJ»  natural  boy  would  rather  hang  his  clothes  on  a  hickory 
JL  JL  limb  and  plunge  into  an  old  swimming-hole  than  dive 
toward  the  unromantic  white  tiles  of  an  artificial  pool,  if  he  were 
lucky  enough  to  have  even  that.  And  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  boy  who  spends  his  playtime  in  a  swimming-hole  is 
not  apt  to  become  a  problem  for  the  juvenile  court.  Having 
all  this  in  mind,  and  knowing  that  thereby  he  might  borrow  some 
of  nature's  charm  for  the  city  boys,  Jens  Jensen,  a  Chicago 
architect,  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a  pool  in  a  city 
park  so  like  a  real  swimming-hole  that  even  a  country  boy  would 
not  know  the  difference.  Instead  of  a  concrete  bathtub  set  in 
a  glare  of  gravel,  it  was  his  idea  to  give  them  "a  bit  of  real 
woodland — a  rocky  pool  shut  in  from  all  smokestacks  and 
trolley  cars  by  elms  and  maples,  screened  around  with  river 
alder  and  dewberry  and  dogwood;  with  ferns  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  wild  grapevines  sprawling  over  the  rooky 
ledges."  The  pool  was  to  be  made  safe  and  sanitary  as  well, 
with  ladders  into  the  water,  a  life-rail  around  the  edge,  easy 
drainage  and  a  large-volume  supply,  so  that  the  "health 
cranks"  could  not  complain  that  it  was  dangerous  and  un- 
wholesome. To  combine  the  necessary  practical  elements  of 
one,  with  the  careless  beauty  of  the  othej,  and  this  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  accommodate  three  or  four  hundred  children 
at  a  time,  was  the  task  Mr.  Jensen  se1  himself,  writes  Ruth 
Dean  in  the  National  Municipal  Review  (New  York).  This  i; 
how  he  accomplished  it: 


"His  first  move  was  to  shut  out  the  noisy  city,  with  thick 
belts  of  real  country  planting — not  such  tame  garden  vegetation 
as  one  sees  on  the  average  gentleman's  country  place  (.and  alas 
in  too  many  parks) — lilacs  and  snowballs  and  barberry  and 
bridal  wreath. — but  heavy  country  hedgerows  with  a  backbone 
of  elms,  maples,  lindens,  ash,  and  an  undergrowth  of  hawthorn, 
crab-apple,  sumach,  wild  plum  and  cherry.  The  pool  itself  grew 
into  two  pools,  a  deep  one — seven  to  eight  feet  in  depth  and  about 
ninety  feet  in  diameter,  to  take  care  of  the  older  children  and 
those  who  could  dive — and  a  bigger,  shallow  pool,  about  four 
and  one-half  feet  deep,  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide,  for  the  little 
children.  The  bottom  of  both  pools  is  of  concrete,  expansion- 
jointed  in  fifty-feet  squares.  The  sides,  also,  to  the  coping,  are 
of  concrete,  and  the  coping  is  of  flat  stones.  This  coping  projects 
slightly  above  and  over  the  gutter  formed  by  the  concrete  and 
casts  a  shadow  which  quite  conceals  the  gutter  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  life-rail. 

"Around  at  least  two-thirds  of  both  pools  runs  a  stretch  of 
varying  width  which  is  paved  with  flat  irregular  stones  so  that 
the  users  of  the  pools  may  sun  themselves,  or  rest  between  dips. 

"The  pools  are  fed  ostensibly  by  a  little  waterfall  that  tumbles 
into  the  deeper  pool;  this  pool  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  shal- 
low one,  and  empties  in  turn  into  the  shallow  pool.  Of  course 
the  waterfall  does  not  do  all  of  the  work  of  feeding  the  pools,  but 
is  supplemented  by  several  supply  pipes  in  the  bottom." 

The  most  skilful  feature  of  the  whole  scheme  is  the  handling 
of  the  pool's  borders  so  as  to  make  the  rock- work  look  "as  if 
God  had  done  it,"  a  "no  mean  act  of  creation."  Despite  the 
handicaps  due  to  the  public  character  of  the  work  and  the 
necessity  for  extra  precautions,  the  architect,  we  are  told,  has 
succeeded  in  transplanting  a  bit  of  nature  around  the  pool. 
Flat  rocks  are  laid  to  simulate  the  horizontal  stratification  of  the 
natural  rock  formation.  Layer  is  laid  on  layer  with  puddled 
clay  for  mortar,  and  the  joints  are  raked  out  six  inches  or  more. 
Pockets  of  earth  are  left  everywhere  for  vines  and  wood  plants, 
and  the  illusion  of  naturalness  is  further  carried  out  by  rough 
stepping-stones  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  levels.  As  shown 
by  the  picture  above,  the  pool  immediately  became  a  popular 
resort,  with  the  boys  and  girls  living  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  result  is  that — 

"In  these  sunny  woodland  pooh,  a  few  steps  from  flourishing 

factories,  the  city  child  lias  a  taste  of  t  lie  count  ry  child's  pleasures, 
and  perhaps  borrows  a  little  grace  for  his  SOUl  from  the  pleasant 

ways  of  nature." 
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FUNDAMENTALISTS  DEFEATED 
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THANK  THE  LORD  that  there  are  Fundamentalists," 
exclaimed  a  Liberal  lay  delegate  to  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention  at  Indianapolis.  "It's  dangerous  to  run 
a  locomotive  without  brakes."  This  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
Fundamentalists  to  the  denomination  as  a  whole  is,  we  are  told, 
"chock  full  of  sane  philosophy,"  and  it  may  have  served  to  ease 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Fundamen- 
talists to  "load"  the  denomination  with  a 
creed.  Heavily  outvoted,  they  lost  at  every 
important  point,  it  seems,  but  the  threatened 
split  did  not  mature,  and,  judging  by  news- 
paper reports,  the  convention  came  to  an 
end  without  apparent  discord.  Leaders  of 
both  factions  are  reported  to  have  left  before 
the  concluding  sessions,  but  not  before  the 
Progressives  are  said  to  have  exacted  a 
promise  from  the  Fundamentalists  not  to  try 
to  "put  anything  over"  during  their  absence. 
Both  factions  were  harmonized  in  the  election 
to  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Frederick  E. 
Taylor,  of  Indianapolis,  described  as  a 
"fifty-fifty"  Baptist  because  of  his  neutral 
attitude  as  between  the  two  parties. 

The  crucial  test  came  when,  by  a  vote  of 
1,264  to  637,  the  convention  rejected  the 
New  Hampshire  Confession  of  Faith  as  a 
denominational  creed.  This  confession, 
framed  by  a  committee  in  1832,  but  never 
forma'ly  adopted  or  authoritatively  im- 
posed, has  for  many  years  been  used  by  in- 
dividual churches  as  their  own.  It  declares, 
among  other  things,  that  "we  believe  the 
end  of  the  world  is  approaching,"  and  adds 
that  Jesus  Christ  will  return  to  reign  on 
earth.  No  doubt  the  end  of  the  world  is 
coming,  says  the  New  York  Times,  to  quote 
a  lay  view,  "but  to  get  up  a  scare  about 
its  imminence  a  prediction  of  more  recent  date  should 
have  been  employed.  In  any  case,  the  Fundamentalists  were 
fighting  a  losing  game,"  and  "their  'radical'  opponents  carried 
the  convention — for  the  New  Testament.  Thus  progressive 
religion,  after  nineteen  hundred  years,  gets  back  where  it  started. 
To  be  sure,  the  New  Testament  must  be  interpreted,  and  the 
variety  of  its  interpretation  has  at  divers  times  given  a  sudden 
impetus  to  the  death  rate;  but  the  Baptist  liberals  stand  only  for 
its  interpretation  according  to  the  individual  conscience,  which 
is  about  as  fundamental  a  fundamental  of  their  faith  as  could  be 
imagined."  If  a  little  freedom  in  interpretation  is  allowed,  says 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  "that  liberality  should  make  for  harmony 
rather  than  controversy."  And  it  seems  certain  to  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  that  Fundamentalists  can  force  no  creed  on  the  Northern 
Baptists.     As  the  Eagle  views  the  results  of  the  convention, 

"It  is  plainly  indicated  also  that  the  men  who  contribute  most 
heavily  to  denominational  finances  are  satisfied  with  the  trend 
toward  academic  freedom  in  theological  seminaries,  and  that 
prosecution  or  persecution  of  liberal  professors  is  unlikely,  be- 
cause the  big  givers  of  funds  have  a  better  organization  than  the 
Fundamentalists,  and  would  maintain  their  grip  despite  an 
actual  majority  of  communicants  sympathizing  with  the  Funda- 
mentalists." 

Their  decisive  defeat  suggests  that  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  Fundamentalists  has  been  overestimated,  thinks  the  Spring- 
field Republican.  On  the  other  hand,  "it  is  shown  to  be  not 
inconsiderable,  and  the  interesting  question  still  remains  for 
determination  whether  the  disagreement  that  has  been  aired  at 
Indianapolis  seriously  threatens  the  unity  of  the  denomination." 


Courtesy  of  the  "Watchman-Examiner,"  New  York. 

A   "FIFTY-FIFTY"  BAPTIST, 

As    Rev.    Frederick    E.  Taylor,  the 
new    compromise   president    of   the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention,  is  de- 
scribed in  news  dispatches. 


CHEAPENING   THE  COST   OF  CHARITY 

THE  REMARKABLE  RECORD  of  raising  and  distribut- 
ing $3,750,000  for  charity  at  a  cost  of  only  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  for  collection  and  administration  is  what 
Cleveland  has  accomplished  by  placing  its  almsgiving  on  a  busi- 
ness basis.  The  achievement  is  pointed  out  as  one  well  worthy 
of  imitation  by  those  cities  still  harassed  by  the  tag  day,  bazaar 
and  irregular  appeal  which  result  in  little 
actual  relief  but  much  duplication  of  effort 
and  waste  of  funds.  The  Cleveland  Com- 
munity Fund  supplies  all  the  local  agencies 
of  charity  and  welfare  work,  without  regard 
to  religious  creed,  and  also  furnishes  the 
city's  quota  to  funds  for  foreign  relief. 
It  is  aised  and  administered,  we  are  told, 
by  a  group  of  men  who  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  In  return  for  con- 
centrating their  donations  in  this  fund, 
says  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Bos- 
ton), the  citizens  of  Cleveland  are  definitely 
guaranteed  two  things:  "First,  that  no 
person  in  the  city  should  knowingly  be  al- 
lowed to  suffer  from  cold,  hunger,  or 
nakedness — and  none  did  last  winter,  unless 
too  proud  to  make  his  wants  known — and, 
second,  that  they  will  not  be  bothered  by 
appeals  from  any  other  source  for  charity  or 
welfare  purposes  at  home  or  abroad." 

Cleveland  has  110  institutions  supported 
by  the  community  fund.     Each  institution 
receives    a    check    on    the    first    of    every 
month  to  cover  its  expenditures.      Before 
this  system  was  adopted,  when  each  institu- 
tion collected  its  own  funds,  it  is   said    to 
have  cost   all   the  way  from  15  to  40  per 
cent,  to  make  the  collections,  and  financial 
worries  constituted  an   additional    burden. 
During  the  past  year,    however,    says    the 
Monitor,  the  charity  institutions  got  99J^  cents  out  of  every 
dollar   collected,  and  the  fund   itself   earned   between  $95,000 
and  $100,000  in  interest       It  goes  without  saying,  then,  that — 

"The  Community  Fund,  with  its  business  methods,  is  ap- 
proved by  those  who  give  as  well  as  by  those  who  receive  its 
bounties.  The  money  is  raised  by  assessing  every  business 
concern  and  every  individual  about  whom  an  estimate  can  be 
obtained.  Thus  banks  were  assessed  last  year  $91 ,000,  and  every 
penny  of  it  was  paid.  Industrial  concerns  likewise  were  assessed, 
and  they  paid  even  when  they  were  losing  money.  Workingmen 
in  the  plants  were  assessed  one  or  two  days'  pay,  and  last  year 
they  subscribed  $680,000,  of  which  97  per  cent,  was  collected. 
This  year,  in  the  face  of  adversity  and  much  unemployment, 
the  working  people  of  Cleveland  have  again  subscribed  $650,000, 
and  workmen  with  jobs  readily  agreed  to  double  their  subscrip- 
tions when  the  Community  Fund  guaranteed  to  provide  food, 
heat,  and  clothing  for  those  who  were  out  of  work  and  penniless. 

"  The  knowledge  which  the  committee  is  striving  to  drive  home 
to  the  people  of  Cleveland  is  that  every  citizen,  no  matter  whether 
he  is  a  day  laborer  or  a  bank  president,  has  some  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  his  city,  each  according  to  his  means.  And 
so,  out  of  its  past  experience,  the  committee  is  evolving  larger 
plans  for  the  future.  The  population  of  Cleveland  is  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  250,000  should  be  able 
to  give  something  for  charity  and  welfare  work.  From  a  survey 
it  has  made  the  committee  has  divided  these  quarter  of  a  million 
citizens  into  the  following  classes:  100,000  who  can  give  10  cents 
a  week,  50,000  about  20  cents,  50,000  about  30  cents,  15,000 
about  40  cents,  10,000  about  50  cents,  and  five  groups  of  5,000 
each  able  to  give  $1,  $2,  $4,  $6,  $10,  respectively.  If  that  plan  is 
put  into  operation  next  year,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Adams,  chairman 
of  the  Community  Fund,  believes  that  the  Cleveland  Community 
Fund  will  have  over  $8,000,000  for  charity  and  welfare  work, 
without  any  serious  drain  upon  the  incomes  of  its  contributors." 
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Its  Dependability  Proves  Type  61 

the  Greatest  Cadillac 


Factory  Service  for  the  First  Nine  Months  Has  Been  Less  Than  One-Third  of  That 
Required  by  Any  Previous  New  Cadillac  in  a  Like  Period 


Was  ever  an  automobile  so  amazingly- 
dependable  as  the  Type  61  Cadillac? 

Ever  since  its  debut  nine  months  ago,  the 
car  has  been  the  subject  of  an  ovation  in 
which  Europe  and  America,  have  joined. 

Now,  with  more  than  1 5,000  of  the  Type 
61  in  the  hands  of  owners,  that  advance 
favor  and  faith  in  the  Cadillac  is  repaid, 
we  believe,  by  the  reliability  record  it 
has  established. 

As  owners  of  preceding  types  heartily 
testify,  the  Cadillac  has  always  been 
singularly  free  from  even  minor  servic 
ing  requirements. 

But  factory  service  for  Type  61  Cadillac 
cars,  in  the  first  nine  months,  has  been 
less  than  oncthird  of  that  required  by  any 
previous  new  Cadillac  in  a  like  period. 

Even  this  pointed  tribute  to  Type  61 
dependability  is  overshadowed  by  the 
positive  expressions  of  praise  from 
owners,  many  of  whom  have  attained 
high  mileage  under  all  conditions  of  travel. 


In  numerous  instances,  owners  of  the  Type 
61  report  that  their  cars  have  required  no 
servicing  at  all  beyond  normal  lubrication 
and  occasional  adjustment. 

They  pay  glowing  compliments  also  to 
the  increased  power  and  quickened  ac- 
celeration  of  the  Type  61  Cadillac,  as 
well  as  to  its  beauty,  its  comfort  and  its 
gliding  smoothness. 

But  the  one  fact  upon  which  all  seize,  and 
ardently  emphasize,  and  recur  to  again  and 
again,  is  the  new  Cadillac's  amazing  de- 
pendability,  which  they  insist  has  never 
been  equalled  or  approached  before,  even 
by  the  fine  Cadillac  forerunners. 

In  fact,  owners  of  the  car  are  unanimous  in 
proclaiming  Type  61  the  greatest  Cadillac 
ever  produced. 

What  bears  them  out  in  this  verdict,  and 
establishes  completely  Type  61  preemi- 
nence, is  the  fact  that  all  former  pro- 
duction schedules  have  been  exceeded 
and  that  numerous  cities  report  the 
largest  Cadillac  sales  in  their  history. 


CADILLAC     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY,     DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General   Motors   Corporation 
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Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


FROM  Isaak  Walton  down  the  literature 
of  fishing  is  immense,  but  who  remem- 
bers much  poesy  about  fish?  The  sub- 
ject "Fish"  starts,  a  smile  unless  we  think 
of  it  as  on  the  table;  but  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
the  famous  English  novelist,  writes  a  long 
poem  for  the  English  Review  (June)  on 
fish  regarded  sympathetically,  imagina- 
tively. It  is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  which 
is  a  pity,  but  we  give  some  significant  parts : 

FISH 

By  D.   H.  Lawrence 

Fish,  oh  Fish. 
So  little  matters! 

Whether  the  waters  rise  and  cover  the  earth 

Or  whether  the  waters  wilt  in  the  hollow  places, 

All  one  to  you. 

Aqueous,  subaqueous, 

Submerged 

And  wave-thrilled. 

As  the  waters  roll 
Roll  you. 
The  waters  wash, 
You  wash  in  oneness 
And  never  emerge. 

Never  know, 
Never  grasp. 

Your  life  a  sluice  of  sensation  along  your  sides, 
A  flush  at  the  flails  of  your  fins,  down  the  whorl  of 

your  tail. 
And  water  wetly  on  fire  in  the  grates  of  your  gills ; 
Fixed  water-eyes. 

Himself, 

And  the  element. 

Food,  of  course! 

Water-eager  eyes. 

Mouth-gate  open, 

And  strong  spine  urging,  driving; 

And  desirous  belly  gulping. 

Fear  also! 
He  knows  fear. 
Water-eyes  craning, 
A  rush  that  almost  screams. 
Almost  fish-voice 
As  the  pike  comes  .   .   . 

Then  gay  fear,  that  turns  the  tail  sprightly,  from 
a  shadow. 

Food,  and  fear,  and  joie  de  vivre, 
Without  love. 

The  other  way  about: 

Joie  de  vivre,  and  fear,  and  food, 

All  without  love. 

Quelle  joie  de  vivre 
Dans  Veau! 

Slowly  to  gape  through  the  waters, 
Alone  with  the  element; 

To  sink,  and  rise,  and  go  to  sleep  with  the  waters; 
To  speak  endless  inaudible  wavelets  into  the  wave ; 
To  breathe  from  the  flood  at  the  gills, 
Fish'  blood    slowly    running    next    to    the    flood, 
extracting  fish-fire. 

To  be  a  fish! 

So  utterly  without  misgiving 
To  be  a  fish 
In  the  waters. 

Loveless,  and  so  lively! 

Born  before  God  was  love, 

Or  life  knew  loving. 

Beautifully  beforehand  with  it  all. 


Admitted,  they  swarm  in  companies, 

Fishes. 

They  drive  in  shoals. 

But  soundless,  and  out  of  contact. 

They   exchange   no    word,    no    spasm,    not    even 

anger. 
Not  one  touch. 

Many  suspended  together,  forever  apart, 
Each  one  alone  with  the  waters,  upon  one  wave 

with  the  rest. 
A  magnetism  in  the  water  between  them  only. 

But  sitting  in  a  boat  on  the  Zeller  Lake 

And  watching  the  fishes  in  the  breathing  waters 

Lift  and  swim  and  go  their  way — 

I  said  to  my  heart,  Who  are  these? 

And  my  heart  couldn't  own  them.   .   .  . 

A  slim  young  pike,  with  smart  fins 
And  grey-striped  suit,  a  young  cub  of  a  pike 
Slouching  along  away  below,  half  out  of  sight. 
Like  a  lout  on  an  obscure  pavement.  .  .  . 

Aha,  there's  somebody  in  the  know! 

But  watching  closer 

That  motionless  deadly  motion, 

That   unnatural    barrel    body,    that    long    ghoul 

nose  .  .  . 
I  left  off  hailing  him. 

I  had  made  a  mistake,  I  didn't  know  him. 
This  grey,  monotonous  soul  in  the  water. 
This  intense  individual  in  shadow, 
Fish  alive. 

I  didn't  know  his  God. 
I  didn't  know  his  God. 

Which  is  perhaps  the  last  admission  that  life  has 
to  wring  out  of  us. 

I  saw,  dimly, 

Once  a  big  pike  rush, 

And  small  fish  fly  like  splinters. 

And  I  said  to  my  heart,  There  are  limits 

To  you,  my  heart ; 

And  to  the  one  God. 

Fish  are  beyond  me. 

Other  Gods 

Beyond  my  range  .  .  .  gods  beyond  my  God.  .  .  . 

They  are  beyond  me,  are  fishes. 

I  stand  at  the  pale  of  my  being 

And  look  beyond,  and  see 

Fish,  in  the  outerwards, 

As  one  stands  on  a  bank  and  looks  in. 

I  have  waited  with  a  long  rod 

And  suddenly  pulled  a  gold-and-greenish,  lucent 

fish  from  below, 
And  had  him  fly  like  a  halo  round  my  head, 
Lunging  in  the  air  on  the  line. 

Unhooked  his  gorping,  water-horny  mouth, 

And  seen  his  horror-tilted  eye, 

His   red-gold,    water-precious,    mirror-flat   bright 

eye; 
And  felt  him  beat  in  my  hand,  with  his  mucous, 

leaping  lifethrob. 

And  my  heart  accused  itself. 

Thinking:   /  am  not  the  measure  of  creation. 

This  is  beyond  me,  this  fish. 

His  God  stands  outside  my  God. 

And    the    gold-and-green    pure    lacquer-mucous 

comes  off  in  my  hand, 
And  the  red-gold  mirror-eye  stares  and  dies, 
And  the  water-suave  contour  dims. 

But  not  before  I  have  had  to  know 
He  was  born  in  front  of  my  sunrise. 
Before  my  day. 


He  outstarts  me. 

And  I,  a  many-figured  horror  of  daylight  to  him. 

Have  made  him  die. 

Fishes, 

With  their  gold-red  eyes,  and  green-pure  gleam, 

and  under-gold, 
And  their  pre-world  loneliness, 
And  more-than-lovelessness. 
And  white  flesh; 
They  move  in  other  circles. 

In  the  beginning 

Jesus  was  called  The  Fish  .  .  . 

And  in  the  end. 

It  must  be  grateful  to  any  wanderer  to 
hear  the  home  call  in  such  heartfelt  tones 
as  in  the  following  lines.  They  are 
dedicated  to  Miss  Coolbrith,  who  has  been 
sojourning  long  in  the  East.  Her  name 
conjures  up  the  California  days  of  Bret 
Harte,  as  she  figured  in  the  circle  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  She  is  now  known  as 
"California's  poet  laureate, "  and  the  San 
Francisco  Call  prints  this: 

CALLING 

To  Ina  Donna  Coolbhith 

Alameda,  May  29,  1922 
By   Harry   Noyes   Pratt 

The  skies  of  blue  that  bend  above  the  bay 
Seem  listening  for  your  voice;  and  all 
The  rounded  hills  lift  up  their  heads  and  call, 
But  hear  no  echo.     Down  the  sunny  day 
The  soft  winds  wander,  but  I  hear  them  say 
They  can  not  find  you;  and  the  birds  that  fly 
Across  the  hillside  seek  in  vain.     The  shy 
Wild  flowers  droop,  and  wonder  why  you  stay. 
Beneath  the  same  blue  sky  the  old  friends  wait: 
The  flowers  bloom,  the  birds  sing  sweet  and  clear — 
And  hark!    The  waves  that  break  in  snowy  foam 
Against  the  rocks  that  guard  the  Golden  Gate 
Are  calling  to  you — surely  you  must  hear! — 
The   throbbing   summons,    "Home! 
Come  home!     Come  home!" 


The  Harvard  Advocate  has  issued  its  first 
poetry  number  and  there's  not  a  scrap  of 
vers  libre  in  it.  How  the  knell  sounds! 
It  starts  off  with  a  little  essay  on  "Under- 
graduate verse"  and  protests  it  wishes  no 
consideration  from  that  fact.  "The  writers 
who  have  contributed  to  this  issue  are 
earnest;  they  resent  classification  as  dilet- 
tante; they  do  not  want  to  be  spared  the 
world's  true  verdict  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
world's  true  standards  of  recognition." 
So  we  append  a  specimen: 

FRAGMENT 

By  Burke  Boyce 

Make  me  a  song  with  a  light-hearted  melody, 
Gather  me  clusters  of  may-flowers  and  thyme. 
Go  to  the  brook-side  and  find  there  a  shell  to  be 
Soft  elfin  trumpet  to  echo  my  rhyme. 

Call  from  the  cowslip  the  bee  with  his  blundering, 

Spread  out-  a  carpet  of  gossamer  light. 

Summon    the    storm-cloud    to    boom    forth    its 

thundering — 
Sprinkle  the  first  crystal  dews  of  the  night. 

Through  forest  and   meadow-land  set   the  song 

rollicking, 
Hill-top  and  valley  shall  chorus  it  back; 
Over  a  young  world  it  dances  a-frollicking, 
Taking  for  high-road  the  wild  heron's  track. 


t 
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\\7HEREVER  you  are, 
*  ▼  wherever  you  go,  you'll 
find  the  same  strong  preference 
for  White  Owl.  It's  a  national 
smoke  —  just  as  popular  on 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  as 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
in  New  Orleans,  or  on  Second 
Avenue,  Seattle. 

And  there's  just  one  reason 
for  it  —VALUE!  Production 
in  quantities — vast  quantities — 
has  made  it  possible  to  put  un- 
precedented quality  into  the 
cigar  and  yet  keep  the  price 
down  to  a  figure  that  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  cigar 
smokers  of  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BRANDS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  TWELVE  GREATEST  WOMEN  IN  AMERICA 


t, 


The  wise  and  god-like  Pericles, 

As  quoted  by  Thucydides, 

Gave  utterance  to  thoughts  like  these: 

"That  woman  is  of  best  renown 
Who  is  least  talked  of  in  the  town, 
Whether  they  praise  or  run  her  down.' 

' '  I  never  shall  agree  to  that ! ' ' 
Says  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 


THE  LEARNED  PROFESSOR 
who  wrote  those  lines,  comments 
The  Nation  (New  York),  in  pre- 
senting them  to  the  public,  "was  himself 
wise  in  that  he  did  not  reveal  whether  he 
agrees  with  Pericles  or  with  Mrs.  Catt." 
This  point  is  of  .particular  importance,  not 
only  because  the  whole  country  has  been 
somewhat  stirred  up  of  late  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  twelve  greatest  living  Amer- 
ican women,  but  also  because  Mrs.  Catt 
seems  to  have  been  put  in  first  place  in  the 
majority  of  the  dozens  of  lists  thus  far 
reported.  She  has  gracefully  declined  the 
honor,  and  issued  a  list  of  her  own,  with 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  at  the  top,  but 
newspaper  opinion  continues  to  give  her 
the  first  position. 

The  whole  matter  was  started  by  the 
query  of  a  Chilean  woman,  Miss  Graciela 
Mandujano,  who  applied  to  the  League  of 
Woman  Voters  for  information  as  to  the 
twelve  greatest  women  living  in  the  United 

States.  Miss  Mandujano  was  the  Chilean  official  delegate  to 
the  Baltimore  Convention  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  which  met  early  in  June.  The  League  put  her  question 
up  to  the  country  at  large,  and  the  country  at  large  showed 

immediate  interest.  The 
New  York  Times  was 
among  the  first  author- 
ities out  with  a  list.  In 
presenting  its  list,  how- 
ever, the  Times  announced 
that,  "the  twelve  greatest 
women  in  the  United 
States  are  women  who 
have  never  been  heard  of 
outside  of  their  own 
homes."  Thus  it  planted 
itself  squarely  beside  the 
ancient  sage  whose  wis- 
dom, put  into  a  jingle,  is 
quoted  at  the  head  of  the 
column.  "Certainly,  if 
self-abnegation  and  for- 
titude and  tireless  work 
are  the  marks  of  great- 
ness," comments  The  Na- 
tion, "great  women  are  to 
be  found  in  the  vast 
majority  of  our  homes. 
Martyrs  may  lean  toward 
these  domestic  virtues, 
but    greatness    of    other 


Copyrighted  by  the  Keystone  View  Co. 

FIRST  ON  MOST  LISTS. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  leader  of  the  Wo- 
man Suffrage  Movement  in  America,  is 
the  first  choice  in  the  recent  wide-spread 
"slate-making"  to  determine  the  twelve 
greatest  living  American  women. 


sorts  demands  active  qualities,  among  them 
a  belief  that  one's  work  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance, and  a  determination  to  keep 
driving  at  it  at  all  costs."  Recognizing 
this  fact,  the  Times  suggests  the  following 
list  of  twelve  women  who  have  achieved 
greatness,  "as  greatness  goes  in  our 
modern  American  life"; 

Geraldine  Farrar 
Edith  Wharton 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
Molla  Mallory 
Alice  Paul 
Ida  Tarbell 
Jane  Ad  dams 
Amy  Lowell 
Minnie  Maddern  Fiske 
M.   Carey  Thomas 
Mary  Pickford 
Agnes  Repplier. 

There  were,  naturally,  almost  as  many 
authorities  in  disagreement  with  this  list 
as  there  were  persons  of  prominence  who 
took  the  trouble  to  make  out  lists  of  their 
own,  and  were  able  to  get  them  published. 
The  Times,  commenting  on  its  own  slate, 
after  having  seen  "several  dozen"  others, 
remarks  that  it  still  sticks  to  its  original 
twelve.    However,  admits  the  editor: 


IA 

W 

1 

A  GREAT  NOVELIST. 

Edith  Wharton's  name  appears  most 

frequently,  next  to  that  of  Mrs.  Catt, 

on  the  various  lists. 


It  is  only  just  to  acknowledge  one  omis- 
sion. Lillian  Russell  Moore,  who  was  alive  when  that  Ust  was 
drawn  up,  tho  she  died  before  readers  of  the  Times  saw  it  the 
next  morning,  was-  so  widely  and  deeply  appreciated  in  obit- 
uary comment  that  it  was  clear  that  her  contemporaries,  at  least, 
regarded  her  as  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  time. 

Leaving  aside  the  nu- 
merous compilations  of 
ribald  intent,  one  tendency 
has  been  remarked  as 
general  in  most  lists  of 
the  twelve  greatest.  A 
woman — or  a  man — who 
holds  an  office,  whether 
political,  reformatory  or 
social,  is  apt  to  think  that 
holding  office  is  the  es- 
sence of  greatness.  So  we 
have  a  good  many  lists 
overloaded  with  presi- 
dents of  this,  that  and  the 
other  organization,  all 
estimable  ladies,  but  few 
of  them  of  any  over- 
mastering distinction. 
Several  lists  compiled  in 
Philadelphia  show  that 
greatness,  according  to 
the  notions  of  that  city, 
consists  in  being  the  wife 
of  an  elected  person  or  a 
contributor  to  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 

Of  course  the  whole 
thing  depends  on  defini- 
tions, and  yet  the  coin- 
cidences in  the  various 
published  lists  are  more 
remarkable    than    their 


STAR   AND  MANAGER. 

Mary   Garden,   of  the  Metropolitan 

and  Chicago  Opera  Companies,  has 

a  well-recognized  place. 
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Clectrxs  Teeth  Better 


Gleans 
INSIDE 


Try  This 
New  Brush  Today! 


Any  tooth  brush  will  brush  the  grinding  surface 
of  the  teeth,  but  Dentists  say  that  isn't  enough. 

Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brush  is  purposely  small — 
only  nine  rows  of  bristles — notice  the  slightly  con- 
cave shape  and  how  the  bristles  are  set — how 
they  are  trimmed  and  braced  near  the  top — and 
how  the  brushing  surface  conforms  to  the  teeth. 

Glance  at  the  four  photographs  at  the  right— 
the  proper  way  to  clean  your  teeth.  Never  brush 
up  and  down  with  the  teeth  in  contact  because 
this  method  will  injure  the  gum  tissue  and  crowd 
the  gums  away  from  the  teeth.  Brush  the  upper 
teeth  down  outside  and  inside  and  brush  the 
lower  teeth  up  outside  and  inside. 

Your  dentist  will  tell  you  that  Dr.  West's 
Tooth  Brush  is  scientifically  correct. 


The  Western  Company 

402  W.  Randolph  1 1 70  Broadway 

"CHICAGO  NEW  YORK. 


THREE 
SIZES- 

Adults  . 
Youths  . 
Children 

For  sale  by  all 
good  dialers 


If  your  dealer  can't  supply  yout 
write  name  and  address  on  mar- 
gin below \  send  his  name,  enclose 
stamps  or  cash  for  size  brush 
you  want. 
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CLEANS  INSIDE;  OUTStl&E  AhTL>  BETWEEN  THE  TEETH 
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If  it  is  marked 
Mazda 

WHEREVER  you  see  a  lamp 
marked  Mazda — in  the  socket  of 
your  reading  light,  in  your  automobile, 
on  any  electric  circuit — wherever  it  may 
be  or  you  may  be,  if  it  is  marked 
Mazda,  the  symbol  of  Mazda  Service, 
it  represents  the  highest  development  of 
incandescent  lamps  yet  attained. 

Mazda  Service  is  centered  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  a  scientific  clearing 
house  where  new  methods  of  producing 
light  are  discovered  and  tested.  The 
manufacturers  authorized  to  mark  their 
lamps  Mazda  conform  to  the  high 
scientific  standards  set  by  the  Research 
Laboratories  and  communicated  to  them 
by  Mazda  Service. 

RESEARCH  GLEAMS 

Gleam  j 

The  country's  lighting  bill 
in  1 92  I  was  about 
$500,000,000.  Ifthelamps 
in  use  less  than  twenty  years 
ago  had  not  been  improved 
by  organized  and  continuous 
research  through  Mazda 
Service,  the  country's  light- 
ing bill  in  1 92  I  would  have 
been  $2, 000, 000, 000  in- 
stead of  $500,000,000, — 
a  saving  of  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  annually. 

MAZDA 

THE   MARK   OF   A    RESEARCH    SERVICE 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  of  the 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Schenectady ',  N.  Y. 
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regarded  as  the  greatest  exponent  of  these 
qualifications:  As  the  mother  of  at  least 
two  healthy  children;  as  one  possessed  of 
all  the  lore  of  the  household  that  has  been 
accumulated  by  the  race  following  the 
discovery  that  the  friction  of  two  sticks 
produces  fire,  and  sufficiently  master  of 
it  to  be  its  administrator,  not  its  slave;  as 
one  who  gathers  her  children  at  her  knee 
and  teaches  them  to  face  the  world  in 
faith  and  unafraid;  as  a  conserver  of  the 
finer  things  of  life,  its  tenderer  and  more 
intimate  susceptibilities.  In  short,  we 
nominate  the  Unknown  Mother. 


A    GREAT    ACTRESS. 
Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  shares  honors 
with   Julia    Marlowe,    Ethel    Barry- 
more,  Maude  Adams  and  Mary  Shaw. 


But  even  conceding  a  niche  for  the 
anonymous  home-maker,  says  the  Spring- 
field Republican: 

The  task  is  not  greatly  narrowed. 
There  remains  a  choice  of  other  occupa- 
tions, and  the  problem  of  relative  values. 
There  might,  for  example,  be  two  women 
scientists,  both  of  them  "greater"  than 
any  woman  author.  Some  suggestion  may 
be  afforded  by  the  voting  by  a  representa- 
tive jury  in  1920  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  for 
women.  It  was  then  a  condition  that 
a  candidate  to  be  eligible  must  have  been 
dead  ten  years.  Eighteen  classes  were 
recognized,  but  final  nominations  were 
made  in  only  six  classes — authors;  edu- 
cators and  missionaries;  philanthropists, 
reformers,  home  or  social  workers,  scien- 
tists, musicians,  painters,  sculptors,  etc.; 
eminent  women  outside  the  foregoing 
classes  (the  omitted  classes  including 
preachers,  engineers,  physicians,  inventors, 
soldiers,  lawyers,  statesmen,  business  men, 
etc.)  It  will  be  remembered  that  only 
one  woman  was  finally  elected — Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  educator. 

But  the  Chilean  writer  who  propounded 
the  present  much-discussed  question  ap- 
parently realized  the  difficulty  of  applying 
such  an  abstract  term  as  greatness.  She 
specified  that  the  "twelve  greatest  women 
whose  names  she  sought  must  represent  as 


wide  as  possible  a  range  of  occupation, 
residence  and  temperament,  and  must 
have  made  their  own  way  without  the 
assistance  of  father  or  husband.  It  is 
perhaps  not  without  significance  that  those 
compilers  who  have  borne  these  conditions 
in  mind  have  mentioned  a  good  many 
women  without  husbands.  It  might  other- 
wise be  difficult  to  say  that  they  had  given 
no  assistance.  Many  compilers,  however, 
have  quite  ignored  the  terms  mentioned, 
or  have  preferred  to  make  their  selections 
without  being  thus  hampered.  It  was 
probably  to  have  been  expected  that  many 
such  judges  have  indicated  a  preference 
for  women  whose  special  field  of  active 
interest  has  coincided  with  their  own. 
The  names  of  suffragists,  club  women  and 
social  workers  have  frequently  appeared. 


A    SOCIAL   WORKER. 

Jane  Addams's  name  is  missing  from 
only  a  very  few  of  the  lists. 


But  who  are  the  twelve  women  meeting 
the  Chilean  conditions?  Most  of  the  seri- 
ous lists  agree  in  including  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt,  M.  Carey  Thomas  and  Jane 
Addams.  Many  name  Edith  Wharton, 
altho  some  prefer  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett, and  the  names  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
Freeman  and  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  fre- 
quently occur.  Geraldine  Farrar  is  prob- 
ably the  most  frequently  mentioned  musi- 
cian, but  many  name  Mary  Garden  and 
some  Louise  Homer.  Actresses  included 
in  the  composite  list  are  Minnie  Afaddern 
Fiske,  Maude  Adams  and  Mary  Shaw. 
The  Xew  York  Times,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  to  venture  its  judgment,  named  many 
who  are  pretty  generally  agreed  upon. 
lis  selections  of  Molla  Mallory  and  Mary 
Pickford  were  perhaps  most  questioned, 
but  the  attempt  plainly  was  to  meet  the 
condition  of  "as  wide  as  possible,  a  range; 
of  occupation"  and  if  popularity  be  a  fair 
criterion  "Our  .Mary"  would  surely  score 
high  on  popular  referendum. 

Even  such  an  eminent  jury  as  the  one 
which  names  the  American  dead  for  the 
Hall  of  Fame  would  doubtless  fail  in  mak- 
ing out  a  list  of  living  women  which  would 
satisfy  the  great  majority  of  people. 
Everybody  is  entirely  free:  1o  make  his 
own  choice.  And  it  is  not  a  fruitless  oc- 
cupation; it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  who 
our  prominent    American  women   are  and 
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ONE  OF  THE  DELIGHTS  of  traveling  with  a  Hartmann  Wardrobe 
Trunk  is  the  feeling  of  preparedness.  You  are  assured  that  gowns 
and  suits  are  fresh,  unwrinkled,  ready  for  sports,  dinner,  dance,  or 
more  formal  occasions.  Hartmann  leadership  is  shown  conspicu- 
ously in  its  many  patented  comfort  conveniences  and  construction 
betterments.  Chief  of  these  is  the  patented  cushion  top,  the  only 
invention  that  absolutely  prevents  clothes  from  wrinkling.  It  can- 
not be  had  in  any  other  trunk.  That  leadership  is  also  expressed 
in  the  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  priced  to  make 
Hartmann  the  outstanding  dollar-for-dollar  trunk  value. 

Before  purchasing  any  trunk  at  any  price  investigate  the  exclusive 
merits  of  Castle-Grande — the  only  trunk  with  an  all-steel  frame. 
Also  see  what  Hartmann  Gibraltarized  round  edges  and  corners 
mean  in  durability.  European  travelers,  rn  .orists  and  week-end 
travelers  will  be  interested  in  Hartmann  Berth-High  Steamer 
Wardrobe,  and  in  its  unique  smaller  edition  the  Hartmann  Ward- 
robe Suitcase.  Hartmann  Patented  Cushion  Top  Wardrobes 
range  in  price  from  $30  to  $200. 

Hartmann  Trunk  Company      -      Racine,  Wisconsin 


BE  SURE  THE  HARTMANN  RED  X  IS  ON  THE  TRUNK  YOU  BUY 
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CRUISE 

Around  the  World 

of  the  Palatial  New 

Cunarder  "Laconia" 

from  New  York,  Nov.  21st,  1922 

30,000  Wonder  Miles  on  Land  and 
Sea  — 130  Summer  Days  in  Winter. 
Every  luxury  of  travel  assured ;  every 
detail  for  comfort  and  pleasure  per- 
fected with  the  experienced  care  of 
the 

American  Express 

Travel  Dept. 

A  glorious  winter  Holiday  of  novel  interest 
and  delight  —  a  supreme  opportunity  to  see 
and  know  the  world  with  every  care 
eliminated. 

Long-to-be-remembered  shore  excursions  at 
every  port  of  call — Havana,  Panama  Canal, 
San  Francisco, Hilo,  Honolulu,  Japan,  China, 
Port  Arthur,  Tsing  Tao  (Shantung),  For- 
mosa, the  Philippines,  Java,  Burma,  India, 
Suez  Canal,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Mediterranean, 
Europe. 

The  Laconia  is  the  first  steamer  to  make  the 
Cruise  since   1914  —  the  largest  and  finest 
boat  ever  to  go  around  the  World. 
Rates  including  Shore   Excursions,   $1500 
and  up  —  according  to  stateroom. 

For  full  information  call  at  any  American  Express 
Office  or  address 

American  Express  Travel  Dept. 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


MAURETANIA 

TO  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

From  "New  York,  Feb.  ioth,  1923 

A  Luxury  Cruise 

54  Days  Next  Winter 
Under  the  Management  of  the 

American  Express 
Travel  Dept. 

Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Monte  Carlo,  Italy, 
the  Dardanelles,  Constantinople,  Greece, 
Palestine,  Egypt. 

The  Mauretania,  with  unsurpass.  Cunard 
service  and  cuisine,  will  provide  a  aeg'ee  of 
comfort  and  luxury  never  before  attained  in 
Mediterranean  Cruises.  Her  great  speed  will 
shorten  the  cruise  without  curtailing  time  spent 
on  land. 

Details,  Itinerary  and 
Prices  at  any  American 
Express  Office  or 

American  Express 
]        Travel  Dept. 


Wherever  you  travel  always  carry 
American  Express  Travelers'  Cheques 
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to  consider  why  they  are  worthy  of  dis- 
tinction, of  support  and  of  emulation. 

Miss  Mandujano,  who  asked  the  ques- 
tion that  started  all  the  list-making,  has 
her  own  pertinent  comment  to  make  upon 
the  lists,  especially  the  Times  list,  with  its 
reference  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
"great"  women  have  not  been  home-makers. 
She  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Times: 

I  wish  to  refer  to  that  little  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  your  article  in  which  you  say: 
' '  It  may  be  remarked 
that  six  of  the  twelve 
(superwomen)  ^have 
never  married;  and, 
if  memory  is  right, 
the  married  ones  have 
not  produced  a  single 
child.  Let  those  who 
think  it  is  easy  to 
manage  a  first-rate 
career  and  a  first-rate 
home  simultaneously 
find  an  explanation 
for  that."  It  leaves 
the  discouraging  im- 
pression that  perhaps, 
after  all,  women's 
efforts  are,  if  not 
harmful,  at  least  fu- 
tile, vain  and  useless. 

I  agree  with  you, 
and  think  that  every- 
body does,  that  the 
greatest  women  of  all 
ages  are  probably 
those  who  ' '  have 
never  been  heard  of 
outside  of  their  own 
homes,  and  seldom 
appreciated  there." 

On  the  other  hand, 
millions  of  children  in 
your  big  cities  are  to- 
day growing  healthier ; 
have   happier   homes 

and  better  schools,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
some  women  who,  not  blest  Avith  a  home 
of  their  oavti,  have  struggled  and  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  for  them  a  better  chance 
in  life.  I  consider  these  to  be  mothers  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

To  manage  a  first-rate  home  is  in  itself 
to  manage  a  first-rate  career,  which  takes 
a  woman's  whole  efforts.  Unfortunately, 
in  these  days  it  is  economically  impossible 
for  the  great  majority  of  women  to  follow 
this  career.  Greater  and  greater  numbers 
of  women  must  work  to  support  the  home 
and  even  neglect  their  children  in  doing  so. 

Here  again  tlie  efforts  of  some  women 
without  a  family  are  helping  to  obtain 
better  working  conditions. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  absolutely 
refuse  making  a  home  because  they  prefer 
their  work.  Their  number,  we  may  be 
sure,  is  almost  negligible  when  compared 
with  the  large  number  of  men,  bachelors 
either  from  choice  or  because  they  refuse 
to  choose. 

Many  women  have  refused  marrying 
because  they  have  not  met  the  right  man, 
and  the  chances  they  have  had  were  un- 
desirable, perhaps.  Would  you  blame  a 
woman  w  ho  did  not  go  below  her  standard 
just  for  the  sake  of  marrying? 

If  we  were  to  apply  the  same  ethical  rule 
to  men  and  women,  would  you  condemn 
also  the  type  of  man  who  avoids  marriage 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

AN   OPERA   SINGER. 

The  "slate-makers"  are  much  in  favor 
of  Geraldine  Farrar,  prima  donna. 


in  order  to  make  a  successful  career?  Or 
the  man  who  is  successful  in  business  in 
spite  of  his  home,  that  is  to  say,  who  fails 
as  a  husband  and  a  father? 

Many  women  are  doing  double  duty 
now.  Don't  be  too  hard  on  them  if  they 
fail  to  do  both  things  well! 

A  woman  who  signs  herself  simply, 
"Homemaker"  criticizes  the  Times  list  on 
the  ground  that  it  includes  "a  tennis 
champion  and  a  movie  actress."  They 
may  be  well  known,  she  argues,  but  does 
that  make  them  great  or  even  greatest? 
By  way  of  introducing  a  list  of  her  own.  she 
comments: 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly  of  all  languages 
that  the  superlative 
often  has  a  lower  value 
than  the  positive;  for 
one  may  be  the  great- 
est of  an  inferior  group 
without  deserving  the 
title  of  a  great  woman ; 
one  who  must  possess 
inherent  qualities  of 
mind  and  character 
worthy  to  be  looked  up 
to,  as  well  as  a  clev- 
er accomplishment. 
Where  are  the  living 
women  who  can  fitly 
be  called  great  in  the 
same  breath  with 
Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Alici  Freeman  Palmer, 
Charlotte  Cushman, 
Maria  Mitchell,  and 
others  of  a  past  gen- 
eration? But  under 
the  limitation  of  being 
the  greatest  of  a  sec- 
ondary group,  one 
might  accept  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Philanthropist — 

Jane  Addams. 
Civic     and     social 
worker  —  Lillian 
Wald. 
Essayist   —  Agnes 
Repplier. 
Novelist — Edith  Wharton. 
Poet — Josephine  Peabody  or  Sara  Teas- 
dale. 
Actress — Mrs.  Fiske. 
Painter — Cecilia  Beaux. 
Sculptor — Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney. 
Composer — Mrs   Beach. 
Publicist— Ida  Tarbell. 
Politician — Mrs.  Catt. 
Feminist — M.  Carey  Thomas. 

To  be  the  successful  administrator  of  a 
college  is  not  the  same  as  being  a  great 
educator.  And  where  among  all  our  fine 
teachers  is  the  outstanding  woman  edu- 
cator, such  as  was  Mark  Hopkins?  All  of 
which  goes  to  confirm  your  opinion,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  so  far,  at  least,  women  have 
done  more  valuable  work  under  the  leader- 
ship of  men  than  independently.  How 
pleasant  the  world  would  be,  however,  ii 
credit  were  given  where  credit  is  due — it 
doctors,  following  the  beau-geste  of  the 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  in  response  to 
applause,  should  wave  an  enthusiastic 
hand  for  the  nurses  to  stand  up  to  be 
cheered:  if  superintendents  of  schools 
should  speak  the  true  word  that  our  chil- 
dren could  not  be.  educated  were  it  not  for 
thousands  of  consecrated  women  teachers; 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  closing  with  a 
chorus  of  male  relatives  in  praise  of  those 
inconspicuous  but  important  women  who 
continue  the  race,  feed  it,  clothe  it,  nurse 
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NO  one  thing  you  can  do  for  your  car  will  make  so 
much  difference,  so  immediately,  at  so  little  cost,  with 
so  little  trouble  as  this:  Drain  out  your  crank  case,  and 
refill  with  Texaco  Motor  Oil.  Clean,  clear,  full-bodied — 
watch  its  golden  color  as  it  is  poured  in.  Less  than  a  mile 
and  you  will  notice  something  new  and  livelier  in  the  per- 
formance of  your  engine.  (Something  permanent,  too,  for 
it  will  not  form  hard  carbon.) 

Light,  medium,  heavy  and  extra-heavy.    Wherever  you 
see  the  Texaco  red  star. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY,  U.  S.  A. 

Texaco  Petroleum  Products 
RUN  IT  WITH  TEXACO  GASOLINE  SAVE  IT  WITH  TEXACO  MOTOR  OIL 
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Largest  and  moat 
concly  oLcamor  on  in- 
land waiun  of  the 
world.  500  ft  lone, 
98  ft.  6  in.  broad. 
610  staterooms  and 
parlors,  accomodat- 
ing 1,500  persona. 


East  or  West- A  Good  Nights  Rest 

Let  old  Lake  Eric  lull  you  to  sleep  for  one  night  of  your  trip — East  or  West. 
You'll  find  comfort  and  quiet  on  a  completely  appointed  steamer  and  will  wake 
up  refreshed. 

Great  Ship  "Seeandbee"  and  Steamers  "City  of  Erie"  and  "City  of  Buffalo." 
Daily,  May  1  to  November  15. 

Railroad  tickets  between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
good  for  transportation   on  our  steamers. 


Daylight  trips  every  Saturday  from  July 
8th  to  September  2nd. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  or  any  tourist 
agency  for  tickets  via  C.  S:  B.  Line. 

Nciv  Tourist  Automobile  Rate  —  $10.00 
round  trip  with  two  days  return  limit  for 
cars  not  exceeding  127  inches  wheelbase. 
Cars   over  127    inches   wheelbase,  $14.50. 


Tourist  map  for  automobilista  sent  on 
request. 

Daily  Service  —  June  11th  to  Sept.  4th 
between  Toledo  and  Buffalo,  via  Put-in- 
Bay  and  Cedar  Point.     Fare  $6.65. 

Send  5  rents  for  colored  puzzle  chart  of 
the  Great  Ship  "Seeandbee."  Also  ask  for 
pictorial  booklet  {free). 


**? 


The  Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Transit  Company 

Room  753   E.  9th  St.  Pier 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


CMTVEWiKO 


Lv.  Cleveland  9:00  p.  m. 
Ar.  Buffalo       7:30  a.m. 

Eastern  Standard  Time 


Lv.  Buffalo       9:00  p.m. 
Ar.  Cleveland  7 :30  a.  m. 

Eastern  Standard  Time 


IN  thousands  of  provident  households  Robbins  & 
Myers  Fans  insure  comfort  and  safeguard  health 
during  the  hot  days  and  nights  of  summer.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  dependable  service  of  R&M 
Fans  have  made  possible  days  of  happy  living  and 
nights  of  refreshing  sleep.  Look  for  the  R&M  symbol 
— the  sign  of  a  breeze — on  the  guard  of  the  fan 
you  buy.  Good  dealers  everywhere  carry  a  complete 
line  of  Robbins  &  Myers  Fans  in  all  types  and  sizes. 

R&M  Motors  are  made  for  all  services;  sizes 
range  from  1\U0  to  100  horsepower  inclusive 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY 
Springfield,  Ohio    .   Brantford,  Ontario 

Hobbfns  &  Myers 

Fans  and  Motors 
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it  in  sickness,  train  it  in  health,  and  pour 
out  a  wealth  of  love  and  devotion  without 
diminishing  the  supply.  If  this  were  done 
there  would  not  .be  enough  feminists  left 
to  rail  at  the  subjection  of  women.  For 
the  moment  you  honor  women  for  the 
indispensable  quality  they  contribute  to 
life  and  dignify  their  calling  by  recognizing 
its  superlative  importance — at  that  mo- 
ment you  share  your  throne. 

Other  additions  and  changes  in  the  two 
lists  presented  are  suggested  by  a  number 
of  leading  Avomcn  citizens  consulted  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  Mrs.  Catt  heads 
most  of  the  lists,  and  votes  are  cast  for 
Julia  Marlowe,  Mabel  Boardman,  Ccjilia 
Beaux,  Helen  Keller,  Zona  Gale,  Ella  C. 
Boole,  and  Judge  Jean  H.  Norris.  Other 
lists  urge  the  inclusion  of  Mrs.  Isabelle  M. 
LeAvis,  expert  astronomer  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington, 
a  woman  scientist  of  high  standing.  The 
inevitable  jokesmith  suggests  a  list  in- 
cluding "Lydia  Pinkham,  Mrs.  Jiggs, 
Krazy  Katt  (who  appears  to  be  a  woman), 
The  Demi-Virgin,  Beatrice  Fairfax  (tho  I 
hear  'she'  is  a  bald-headed  man),  the 
powerful  Katinka,  and  Becky,  the  Beauti- 
ful Bootlegger."  The  Nation,  returning  to 
the  Times'  list — objects: 

Certainly  we  can  not  let  any  contest  in 
greatness  come  to  a  close  without  casting 
about  900,C00  votes  for  Margaret  Sanger, 
who,  Ave  belieAre,  has  done  more  for  the 
freedom  of  women  than  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt  and  Alice  Paul  and  both  of  their 
organizations  rolled  into  one.  Conse- 
quently if  Agnes  Repplier  Avill  kindly  step 
off  into  obscurity  we  Avill  put  Margaret 
Sanger  in  her  place.  Cecilia  Beaux  must 
go  in;  Ave  consider  her  a  greater  artist 
than  Mary  Pickford.  Emma  Goldman  is 
a  great  woman  and  an  American  despite 
the  fact  that  we  disagree  Avith  her  about 
almost  everything  and  that  the  house  com- 
mittee has  stricken  her  from  the  rolls  of 
this  rather  exclusive  country  club  called 
the  United  States.  As  a  publicist  she 
makes  Ida  Tarbell  seem  inconsiderable. 
Florence  Kelley  must  go  in  eAren  if  it 
means  that  Geraldine  Farrar  goes  out; 
and  either  Ethel  Barrymore  or  Julia  Mar- 
lowe must  take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Fiske. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Avhose  name 
headed  most  of  the  lists,  was  asked  by  the 
Ncav  York  Herald  to  prepare  her  own  list. 
Her  selection  ran: 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman,  Jane  Addams, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  M.  Carey  Thomas, 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart, 
Mary  Bradford,  Dr.  Katharine  Bement 
DaA-is,  Anne  Morgan,  Ella  Boole,  Cecilia 
Beaux  and  Maud  Wood  Park. 

Mrs.  Catt's  comment  upon  her  own 
choice  is  quoted  as  follows : 

I  place  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  first, 
because  there  was  a  period  in  tho  Avoman's 
movement  Avhen  she  brought  out  first  one 
book  and  then  another — the  greatest  of 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  "Woman  and 
Economy" — which  were  scientifically  done 
and  widely  read  by  all  classes  of  people. 
And    I    credit    those   books    Avith    utterly 


revolutionizing  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
entire  country,  indeed  of  other  countries, 
as  to  woman's  place. 

Jane  Addams,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
our  women,  started  the  settlement  move- 
ment which  now  every  city  has  taken  up, 
establishing  not  only  one  settlement  but 
many  settlements.  She  made  Hull  House 
in  Chicago  a  success,  and  she  traveled  in 
other  States,  showing  what  could  be  done 
in  this  work  and  how  a  woman  of  the 
class  could  become  friendly  and 
to   the  women   of  smaller  oppor- 
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Raymond  Robins,  a  woman  of 
education  and  opportunity,  has 
devoted  many  years  to  organizing  working 
women  and  helping  them  to  help  them- 
selves to  better  conditions,  and  then  to 
secure  laAvs  for  their  protection.  She  is 
just  retiring  from  the  National  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League,  but  is  president  of  the 
international  organization. 

Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  who  recently 
retired  as  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
is  not  only  a  pioneer — has,  in  fact,  blazed 
the  trail  for  other  women  to  folloAV  in  the 
matter  of  scientific  higher  education — but 
she  has  opened  up  avenues  to  the  young 
women  of  the  country. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop  is  best  known  as  the 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  but  she  was 
made  chief  of  that  Inireau  because  of  her 
previous  work  for  the  welfare  of  children. 
By  consecrated  devotion  to  this  work  she 
has  lifted  the  Avhole  plane  of  child  welfare 
above  that  of  any  other  country.  She 
went  into  office  before  the  Wilson  Admin- 
istration and  remained  all  through  those 
two  terms. 

We  have  a  great  many  women  writers 
of  note  and  influence,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  pick  out  one  and  say  she  is 
superior  to  all  others,  but  my  favorite  is 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

Mary  Bradford  was  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Colorado.  She 
reorganized  the  schools  of  that  State  and 
graded  all  country  schools  as  town  schools, 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  doing  that 
kind  of  work.  Her  services  were  recognized 
by  her  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

Dr.  Katharine  Bement  Davis  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  leader  and  great 
builder  in  the  line  of  social  reform.  For 
many  years  she  was  head  of  Bedford,  where 
for  the  first  time  psychological  experiments 
were  made  with  girls.  Then  she  became 
Commissioner  of  Corrections  under  the  late 
Mayor  Mitchel,  of  Xew  York,  and  now  is 
serving  in  her  chosen  field  under  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  and  is  known  the  world 
round  as  an  authority  on  the  social  evil. 

Anne  Morgan  'deserves  a   place  in  the 

of  the  twelve  greatest  living  American 

women.      She  has   done  a  great    thing   in 

helping  to  rehabilitate  France,  raising  the 

money  here  and  directing  the  work  there. 

The  temperance  movement  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  American  life 
in  the  last  century  and  was  led  by  gnat 
women.  The  pioneers  are  gone,  but  among 
those  who  carry  on  I  consider  Ella  Boole, 
pri  3ident  of  the  Xew  York  Stale  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  greatest. 

While  American  art  does  not  as  yet 
stand  out  wiih  great  distinctness  compared 
with  European  art,  there  have  been  many 
creditable  women  artists.  Perhaps  the  liest 
known  and  probably  the  most  superior  is 
ilia   Beaux. 

Maud  Wood  Park's  record  of  construc- 
tive forward  building  is  splendid.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  she  is  laying  a  sound  foundation 
for  the  present  and  future  effective  citizen- 
ship of  women. 
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Pearls  Jewelry  Watches  Clocks  Silverware 


Since  1837 -Quality 


All  Mail  Inquiries  Receive  Prompt  Attention 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37™  Street 
New  York 


Kampkook  No.  3.  The  most  popular 
size.  Price  in  the  U.  S.  $7.50.  Also  made 
with  brass  case  at  $9.50.  Large  size  two 
burner  $8.50;  three  burner  size  $12  00. 

It's  All  Inside.  Kampkooks  fold  up 
like  a  miniature  suit  case  when  not  in  use 
with  all  parts  packed  inside  the  case. 


Tourists  and 
Campers  Cook  the 
Kampkook  Way 


THE  Kampkook  is  the  one  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
camp  fire  problem.  Compact  and  handy  to  carry, 
always  ready  for  service,  easy  to  operate,  remarkably 
efficient,  the  Kampkook  enables  the  tourist  and  camper 
to  prepare  his  meals  anywhere  as  quickly,  conveniently 
and  economically  as  in  the  home  kitchen. 

The  Kampknok mid.  t.     Kampkook  makes  its  own  gas  from  the 

''/Xcskanu"     same  grade  of  gasoline  you  use  in  your 

SSZJ5B28?^J&     car.    No  smoke,  soot  or  odor.    Set  up 

toot  fomnofru  pans.        ^    gQJng    f  u  j ,     y^    ^    ^.Q    mjnutcs. 

Substantially  built  for  hard  service;  wind  proof  and  safe. 

American  Kampkooks  arc  easily  identified  by  the  bi 
name  plate.    Sold  by  dealers  in  sporting  goods  everywhere. 

AMERICAN  GAS  MACHINE  CO. 

833  Clark  St..  ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 

AMER.IGATNI 


KAMPKOOK 
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A   GRAND   CRUISE 
DE  LUXE 

Strictly  Limited  to  400  Quests 

Jan.  24th  to  May  3 lit,  1923 
Sailing  Eastward  from  Netv  York 

by  Specially  Chartered 

New  CUNARD  Liner 

"SAMARIA" 

20,000  tons 

This  magnificent  Qolden  Jubilee 
Cruise  will  commemorate  the  50th 
year  since  Thomas  Cook,  the  founder 
of  our  organization,  conducted  his 
first  party  around  the  world. 

A  superb    itinerary    embracing — 
Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples, 
Port  Said,  Cairo,  and  the  Pyramids 
Bombay,    Agra    (The  Taj   Mahal) 
Ceylon;  CalcuttajRangoon;  Sumatra 
Batavia;  Singapore;  Saigon;  Manila 
Hongkong,  Canton,  Macao,  Shang 
hai;    Nagasaki,    Kobe,   Yokohama 
Honolulu  andWaikiki;  San  Francisco, 
Balboa,  Panama  Canal,  etc. — visiting 
each  country  under  the  most  favor- 
able  climatic  conditions. 

THOS.  COOK 
&SON 

245  Broadway  NEW  YORK561Fifth  Ave. 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

San.  Francisco      Los  Angeles        Montreal 

Toronto        Vancouver 


rFLORIDA- 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker,  who, 
whether  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  de- 
sires the  best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photo- 
graphs and  learn  how  you  can  own  your  own 
grove  on  easy  payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 
103  Trade  Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority   quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 
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Up  the  Saguenay  River 

Niagara  to  the  Sea" 

The  most  satisfying  trip  in  America  for 
health  and  recreation.  Almost  1,000  miles 
of  lakes,  rivers,  and  rapids,  including  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting  descent  of 
the  marvelous  rapids,  the  historic  associa- 
tions of  Montreal,  Quebec  with  its  famous 
miracle-working  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre  and  the  renowned  Saguenay  River 
with  its  stupendous  Capes  "Trinity"  and 
"Eternity,"  higher  than  Gibraltar. 

Send  ic  postage  for  illustrated  booklet,  map  and 
guide,  to  John  F.  Pierce,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.,  Can- 
ada Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  115  G.  S.  L.  Building, 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Canada  Steamship  Lines 

A.  Thousand  Miles  of  Travel 
A.  Thousand  Thrills  of  Pleasure 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  BEAVER-WOMAN,  A  KIDNAPED 

INDIAN  WIFE 


WHERE  do  we  get  our  ideas  of  the 
lives  led  by  Indian  women  in  the 
days  before  the  primitive  civilization  of 
those  all-but-vanished  tribes  was  destroyed 
by  collision  with  stronger  Europeans?  We 
have  Longfellow's  story  of  Minnehaha,  his 
character  of  old  Nakomis,  and  a  few  brief 
references  in  our  school  histories  to  the  de- 
graded position  of  the  Indian  squaw. 
Minnehaha  is  rather  too  romantic,  and 
the  school  histories  are  altogether  too  bleak 
and  uninteresting,  say  the  writers  of  a  new 
hook  of  Indian  stories,  which  are  prepared 
to  show  primitive  Americans  through  the 
eyes  of  anthropologists.  The  writers,  each 
a  specialist  in  some  phase  of  Indian  life, 
have  written  numerous  scientific  mono- 
graphs, now  gathering  dust  on  many  library 
shelves,  but  in  this  new  volume,  "American 
Indian  Life,"  by  Several  of  Its  Students 
(Huebsch),  they  have  tried  to  give  the 
color  and  drama  of  Indian  civilization, 
while  retaining  its  essential  reality.  The 
story  of  Beaver-woman,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  chapters  of  the  volume,  is  said 
to  give  a  genuine  idea  of  the  positions  of 
women  among  the  Plains  Indian.  The 
author  is  Robert  H.  Lowie,  associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology  at  the  University  of 
California.  An  old  grandmother  of  the  Crow 
Tribe,  as  Professor  Lowie  sets  his  scene,  is 
telling  a  story  to  her  grandchildren.    It  runs : 

There  was  a  young  Crow  maiden  named 
Beaver-woman  who  was  as  good-looking  as 
any  girl  the  Crows  had  ever  known.  She 
was  neither  too  tall  nor  too  short,  her  waist 
was  slim,  and  her  nose  was  as  straight  as  a 
nose  can  be.  She  made  the  finest  mocca- 
sins in  all  the  tribe  and  knew  how  to  em- 
broider them  with  the  prettiest  quill  de- 
signs. Throughout  the  camp  there  was  no 
one  for  whom  she  did  not  have  a  kind  word. 
The  young  men  respected  her,  for  they 
knew  she  would  not  romp  with  them  as 
some  girls  did,  and  those  older  ones  who 
had  been  on  the  warpath  were  eager  to 
take  her  to  wife.  Yet  tho  one  suitor  after 
another  came  to  offer  horses  to  her  father, 
the  beautiful  girl  refused  them  all.  At 
length  her  parents  grew  impatient  and 
scolded  her.  "What  are  you  waiting  for? 
Your  brothers  have  need  of  horses.  Do 
you  expect  Morningstar  to  come  down  from 
the  sky  and  woo  you?" 

Then  for  the  first  time  she  spoke  of  her 
hopes.  "One  day  when  the  grass  was 
sprouting,  I  went  to  the  creek  to  fetch  some 
water.  There  my  eldest  brother's  comrade, 
the  one  they  call  White-dog,  spoke  to  me 
and  courted  me,  then  left  with  a  war  party. 
I  have  seen  him  in  my  dreams,  returning 
with  booty.  He  is  bringing  home  horses;  he 
will  offer  you  more  than  all  the  other 
suitors  together  who  have  tried  to  buy  me." 

Then  one  of  her  brothers  laughed  in  de- 
rision, and  another  good:naturedly,  and 
still  others  kept  their  peace,  while  her 
mother  mumbled,  "Some  dreams  have 
come  true  and  some  only  mock  one.  I 
liked  the  looks  of  the  horses  you  refused." 

But  a  few  days  later,  when  the  cherries 
were  ripe,  White-dog  came  back  with  his 
party,  driving  eighty  head  of  horses  stolen 
from  the  Sioux.  Many  he  allotted  to  his 
followers  and  many  he  gave  away  to  his 
father's  clansmen;  but  of  the  remainder  he 


offered  the  twenty  finest  to  the  Beaver- 
woman's  parents.  Then  she  was  happy 
and  said,  "My  dream  has  come  true." 
Her  parents,  too,  were  very  glad,  and  she 
went  to  live  in  her  husband's  lodge. 

White-dog  had  an  older  wife  named 
Turtle,  whom  he  had  inherited  from  a 
brother  killed  in  battle.  Turtle  did  not 
like  the  newcomer,  but  White-dog  would 
not  allow  her  to  abuse  Beaver-woman.  He 
was  very  proud  of  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife.  When  the  people  moved  camp,  it 
was  Beaver-woman  who  bore  his  buffalo- 
hide  shield;  and  when  he  came  back  from 
the  enemy  with  spoils,  she  was  the  one  to 
dance  with  his  bow  or  spear  while  Turtle 
and  other  women  looked  on  with  envy. 
There  was  one  thing  he  prized  even  higher 
than  her  good  looks,  and  that  was  her 
virtue.  Other  men  were  having  all  sorts  of 
trouble  with  their  wives,  but  he  was  sure  of 
his.  When  he  heard  of  a  married  woman 
eloping  with  her  lover,  he  would  say 
proudly,  "My  wife  will  soon  be  the  only 
one  who  shall  dare  chop  down  the  tree  for 
the  Sun  Dance  lodge";  for  only  a  wife 
who  had  never  erred  was  allowed  to  take 
part  in  this  sacred  rite. 

All  went  well  until  one  spring  soon  after 
Beaver-woman  had  borne  her  first  child. 
You  young  men  have  your  dancing-clubs 
to-day,  some  of  you  are  Hot  Dancers  and 
others  belong  to  the  Big-Ear-Holes.  That's 
the  way  we  Crows  used  to  have  it  in  the 
old  days,  only  we  had  real  societies,  the 
Foxes  and  the  Lumpwoods.  They  didn't 
just  dance  and  feast;  they  tried  to  be 
brave  in  war  and  each  society  sought  to 
outdo  the  other.  But  they  fought  in 
another  way,  too.  Sometimes  it  happened 
that  a  Lumpwood  or  a  Fox  had  once  had  a 
mistress  who  afterwards  married  into  the 
other  society.  Then  for  a  few  days  in  the 
early  spring  he  was  allowed  to  kidnap  her. 
No  matter  how  badly  he  felt  about  it,  her 
husband  durst  not  protect  her,  it  would 
have  been  a  terrible  disgrace.  He  must 
never  take  her  back  so  long  as  he  lived,  or 
the  whole  camp  would  jeer  at  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Often  a  man  might  feel 
like  fighting,  but  he  would  control  himself 
and  say,  "She  is  nothing  to  me,  take  her." 
Then  the  people  would  praise  him,  saying, 
"That  one  has  a  strong  heart." 

Well,  one  day  in  the  spring,  a  hooting 
was  heard  in  camp.  The  Lumpwoods, 
headed  by  Red-eye,  were  ready  to  steal  the 
Foxes'  wives,  and  the  Foxes  had  answered 
the  call  of  challenge.  White-dog  was  not 
greatly  interested  in  these  doings.  He  was 
lounging  in  his  lodge,  talking  to  his  younger 
brother,  Little-owl,  while  Beaver-woman 
was  crooning  a  song  over  her  baby.  Of  a 
sudden  the  tramping  of  feet  was  heard,  the 
door-flap  was  rudely  lifted  and  Red-eye's 
head  was  thrust  through  the  opening. 
Beaver-woman  faced  him  calmly.  ' '  What's 
the  matter?"  she  asked. 

He  answered  with  a  song: 

"My  sweetheart  is  the  one  I  love, 
I  am  taking  her  away." 

"Go  away,  you're  crazy,"  she  said,  "I 
have  never  been  your  sweetheart!" 

"What,,  don't  you  remember  what  hap- 
pened at  the  spring?" 

"Yes,  you  were  going  to  hug  me  and  I 
drenched  you  with  water.  Go  away  to  your 
real  sweetheart." 

But  now  Red-eye  had  entered  the  lodge 
with  two  of  his  companions  and  was  about 
to  lay  hands  on  her.  Then  she  knew  that 
it  was  no  jest,  that  he  was  falsely  claiming 
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THE    WORLD'S    BEST    KNOWN    TREAD 
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Wherever  you  are,  on 
highway  or  boulevard, 
look  for  this  signature  of 
the  All-Weather    Tread 


The  average  motorist  today, 
in  almost  any  country,  can 
identify  a  Goodyear  Tire  at  a 
glance. 

The  attractive  pattern  of  the 
All-Weather  Tread  is  as  famil- 
iar to  his  sight  as  the  lines  of 
the  radiator  on  his  car. 

But  not  every  man  who  recog- 
nizes this  tread  realizes  how 
scientifically  it  is  designed  to 
its  work. 

It  affords  extreme  traction, 
security  and  freedom  from 
trouble,  because  it  is  built  to 
deliver  precisely  these  results. 

If  you  will  examine  the  All- 
Weather  Tread  you  will  see 
that  it  is  made  up  of  large 
blocks  which  overlap  circum- 
ferentially. 

This  overlapping  presents  a  con- 
tinuous ground  contact,  which 
lessens  vibration  and  strain. 

The  symmetrical  placing  of 
the    blocks    insures    the   car's 


running  smoothly,  without  the 
slightest  zigzag  or  side-thrust. 

Being  sharp-edged  and  keen, 
these  blocks  have  no  tendency 
to  slide  over  slippery  surfaces; 
on  the  contrary  they  cut  deep 
and  grip  tight. 

In  snow  and  mud,  in  climbing 
out  of  car  tracks,  in  starting 
and  stopping,  the  All-Weather 
Tread  digs  in  and  clings,  giving 
positive  traction  on  almost 
every  surface. 

The  diamond -shaped  blocks 
always  present  a  right  angle  to 
the  direction  of  side-slip; 
against  skidding  they  hold  firm 
and  true. 

If  you  have  the  All-Weather 
Tread  under  you,  you  can 
motor  in  confidence,  and  with 
pronounced  economy  as  well. 

It  is  one  of  the  important 
reasons  why  more  people  ride 
on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any 
other  kind. 


Copyright  l'J22.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 
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Partners 

in  a  Great  Enterprise 

MANY  New  York  Central  stockholders  own  only- 
one  or  two  shares  —  a  savings  nest-egg.  But  the 
holder  of  a  few  shares  has  the  same  satisfaction  as  the 
larger  investor  of  taking  part  in  the  development  of  an 
important  public  service  while  providing  an  income 
for  himself. 

In  his  classic  study  of  "Lombard  Street,"  Walter 
Bagehot  asserted  that  a  citizen  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  would  have  thought  it  no  use  inventing  railways 
because  he  would  have  been  unable  to  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  collecting  the  vast  sums  needed  for  their  con- 
struction. 

Even  Bagehot,  writing  only  fifty  years  ago,  probably 
would  have  been  amazed  by  the  thought  of  attracting 
the  capital  for  building  a  13,000-mile  railroad  system 
like  the  New  York  Central. 

Now  nearing  a  century  of  public  service,  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  represent  a  property  investment  of 
$1,753,000,000.  Against  this  investment  stocks  and 
bonds  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  only 
$1,586,000,000— that  is,  the  value  of  the  property  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  outstanding  securities. 

More  than  120,000  individual  investors  and  institu- 
tions have  become  partners  in  this  great  enterprise. 

Railroad  growth,  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of 
American  industry,  depends  upon  a  continuance  of 
this  public  faith  in  railroads  as  investments,  so  strik- 
ingly shown  by  the  widespread  ownership  of  New  York 
Central  securities. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 
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her    as    a    one-time    mistress,     and    she 
screamed  aloud  at  her  husband. 

"He  is  lying,  you  know  he  is  lying! 
Help  me!"  All  this  time  White-dog  was 
sitting  in  the  rear  of  his  lodge,  stiff  and 
silent.  He  knew  the  charge  against  his 
wife  was  false,  and  hatred  filled  him  against 
her  wanton  accuser.  He  also  knew  that 
unless  he  fought  for  her  now  she  was  lost 
forever.  But  it  was  not  a  man's  part  to 
show  resentment  at  such  times.  Just  be- 
cause no  one  in  camp  would  believe  in  Red- 
eye's tale,  he,  White-dog,  would  be  all  the 
greater  for  having  shown  a  strong  heart. 
So  with  a  stern  face  he  turned  to  his  wife 
and  said,  "They  are  calling  you,  go." 
But  as  they  seized  her,  up  sprang  Little- 
owl,  White-dog's  younger  brother,  a  gentle 
young  man  who  loved  Beaver-woman  and 
had  always  shown  respect  for  her  instead  of 
teasing  her  as  most  brothers-in-law  do 
with  their  brothers'  wives.  He  picked  up 
a  large  butchering-knife  from  the  ground 
and  rushed  at  Red-eye  crying,  "You lie, 
you  lie!"  But  now  White-dog,  too,  leaped 
up  and  with  his  great  strength  pinioned  his 
brother's  arms  behind  his  back.  He 
wanted  no  scuffle  when  his  wife  was  being 
kidnaped;  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace. 
Thus  Red-eye  dragged  Beaver-woman 
away  without  interference. 

The  Lumpwoods  had  a  grand  feast  and 
a  dress  parade  on  horseback,  and  Beaver- 
woman  had  to  ride  double  with  the  greatest 
warrior  in  the  society.  They  had  drest  her 
up  in  the  finest  elk-tooth  dress  and  every 
cue  admired  her  good  looks,  but  she  was  sad 
and  could  not  hold  back  her  tears.  All  the 
Foxes  stood  round  about  to  see  the  spectacle, 
and  among  them  was  White-dog,  looking  on 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  For  he  wanted 
to  show  what  a  strong  heart  he  had. 

When  the  celebration  was  over,  Beaver- 
woman  had  to  live  as  the  wife  of  Red-eye, 
whom  she  hated.  One  night  she  stole  "to 
White-dog's  lodge  and  begged  him  to  take 
her  back.  But  White-dog  got  angry  and 
bade  her  depart.  "Do  you  believe  he  was 
ever- my  lover?  "  she  asked. 

He  answered,  "I  do  not  believe  it,  but 
he  has  made  the  charge  and  seized  you. 
Go  back.  I  do  not  want  people  to  sing 
songs  in  mockery  of  me."  And  when  she 
lingered  he  thrust  her  out  and  struck  her 
a  blow — he  who  had  never  beaten  her 
before.  Then  she  mournfully  retraced  her 
steps  toward  her  new  home.  But  before 
she  had  gotten  very  far  she  felt  a  light  tap 
on  her  shoulder.  She  turned  about  and 
faced  not  White-dog  but  his  younger 
brother. 

"The  people  here  are  bad,"  said  Little- 
owl;  "come,  let  us  two  flee.  By  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone  there  are  Crows,  too, 
and  down  the  Missouri  are  the  villages  of 
the  Corn-eaters.  I  have  relatives  among 
both;  let  us  go  and  live  with  them."  So  in 
the  same  night  they  packed  some  dried 
meat  and  other  necessaries  and  they 
started  northward  down  the  Yellowstone 
without  being  .detected  in  camp. 

But  on  the  second  day's  journey  they 
were  espied  by  a  group  of  scouting  Chey- 
enne. Little-owl  fought  bravely,  but  was 
killed  and  scalped.  Beaver-woman  with 
her  baby  became  a  captive  of  the  hostile 
tribe,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  took  her 
as  his  wife,  when  they  got  back  to  the 
Cheyenne  camp.  Her  new  husband  was 
a  great  warrior  and  treated  her  kindly, 
but  he  was  an  elderly  man  and  she  could 
not  love  him  as  she  had  loved  White-dog. 
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She  grieved,  too,  for  gentle  Little-owl  who 
had  died  for  love  of  her,  and  she  longed  to 
go  back  to  her  own  people. 

About  a  year  later  another  Crow  woman 
was  brought  to  camp  as  a  captive.  That 
was  a  joyful  day  for  Beaver-woman.  Now 
she  learned  all  the  news  about  her  own 
people.  She  heard  that  Red-eye  was  dead, 
killed  by  lightning,  and  all  the  Crows  said  it 
was  because  he  had  abducted  an  innocent 
woman.  White-dog  had  not  married  again; 
he  had -even  sent  away  Turtle,  his  elder 
wife.  He  was  more  famous  as  a  brave  than 
ever,  for  he  had  struck  several  enemies  and 
stolen  two  picketed  horses  from  the  Sioux. 
The  people  talked  about  his  recklessness 
and  thought  he  would  surely  become  a 
chief. 

When  Beaver-woman  heard  about  her 
people,  she  was  filled  with  a  great  longing 
to  go  back  to  them.  "We  are  not  far 
from  our  own  people,"  she  said,  "let  us  run 
back  there  together.  My  husband  is  set- 
ting out  against  the  Sioux;  then  we  can 
escape."  So  they  made  their  get-away  and 
arrived  in  safety  among  their  own  tribe. 
Beaver-woman  went  straight  to  her  first 
husband's  lodge.  She  found  him  alone, 
smoothing  an  arrow-shaft.  "They  told 
me  that  other  man  was  killed  by  lightning; 
I  have  come  back,"  she  said.  But  he 
hardly  looked  up. 

"A  man  does  not  take  back  a  kidnaped 
wife,"  he  said,  "go  away."  Then  she  saw 
that  she  had  come  in  vain  and,  weeping, 
she  went  to  her  parent's  home. 

White-dog  had  always  had  a  strong  heart. 
But  now  the  people  were  saying  that  he  was 
positively  foolhardy.  When  enemies  were 
entrenched,  he  was  the  first  to  lead  the 
attack;  when  a  hostile  camp  was  to  be 
entered,  he  was  the  first  to  volunteer;  he 
was  always  planning  a  raid  against  the 
Cheyenne  or  Sioux.  But  one  time  a  Crow 
party  returned  wailing;  White-dog  had 
fallen  in  a  reckless  charge  and  they  were 
bearing  his  corpse  for  burial  among  his 
people.  His  kinsfolk  and  the  Foxes  and 
all  the  tribe  mourned  his  death,  and  the 
women  in  his  family  gashed  themselves 
with  knives  to  show  their  grief.  But  none 
grieved  more  or  inflicted  more  cruel 
wounds  upon  herself  than  Beaver-woman, 
and  for  a  whole  year  she  wore  ragged 
clothes,  and  let  her  hair  hang  down 
disheveled.  Then,  because  she  was  still 
good-looking,  men  came  once  more  to  woo 
her,  and  at  length,  because  her  brothers 
urged  her,  she  married  an  oldish  man  and 
bore  him  children.  And  her  children,  as 
they  grew  up,  married  and  had  children, 
too.  But  all  her  life  she  could  not  forget 
those  early  days  when  White-dog  came 
and  took  her  as  his  wife. 


The  old  woman  paused, 
boys  in  her  audience  said: 


One  of   the 


"Thanks,  grandmother,  yours  is  a  good 
story  and  a  new  one,  too.  What  times! 
Aren't  we  happy  now  to  live  in  peace, 
without  being  distributed  by  Sioux  or 
Cheyenne  and  without  the  women  being 
kidnaped  by  a  society  of  our  own?" 

The  old  woman  straightened  up  and 
looked  at  the  youth  with  a  disdainful 
glance.  "You  boys  who  go  to  school 
don't  understand  anything.  The;  longer 
you  stay  there,  the  less  sense  you  have. 
I  once  hoped  to  cut  down  the  sacred  tree 
in  the  Sun  Dance!  I  bore  White-dog's 
shield  when  the  camp  moved!  I  danced, 
holding  his  spear,  with  Turtle  and  all  the; 
other  women  looking  on  in  envy!  Little- 
owl  died  for  love  of  me!  White-dog  threw 
away  his  life  because  he  could  not  take 
me  back!" 


KEYSTONE 


Copper,  the  Anti- Toxin 
for  Sheet  Metal  Rust! 

Copper — properly  proportioned,  puts  into  sheet  steel  a  new 
measure  of  endurance  and  resistance  to  rust  that  cannot  be  attained 
without  its  help.  It  makes  a  new  metal  of  steel.  Soft  and  ductile 
of  itself,  copper  is  the  martial  music  that  adds  the  grit  of  fight 
wherever  rust  attacks.      It  is  steel's  most  effective  ammunition. 

KEYSTONE 

Rust-resisting  Copper  Steel 

in  service  has  proved  the  world's  standard  sheet  metal  for  endur- 
ance— for  longer  wear — for  more  service — for  greater  permanence 
from  roofing,  siding,  gutters,  spouting,  culverts,  tanks,  flumes  and 
all  sheet  metal  work.  Secure  it  from  leading  metal  merchants 
and  high  class  roofers.  Our  "Facts"  booklet  will  interest  you. 
If  you  use  sheet  metal  of  any  type,  we  can  furnish  a  product 
adapted  to  your  needs.  We  combine  good  materials  with  the 
most  approved  manufacturing  methods.  The  size  and  complete- 
ness of  our  organization  includes  among  our  twenty-seven  works 
the  largest  sheet  mill  and  tin  mill  plants  in  America,  and  provides 
every  facility  to  furnish  a  diversified  line  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Mill 
products.  But  more  than  this — there  is  the  spirit  of  service  that 
puts  these  facilities  into  action,  and  keeps  them  working  for  you. 


Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity sinoe  1884.  Apollo-Keybtonk 
Qalvanized  Sheets  with  the  copper 
steel  alloy  base  are  unequaled  for 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Hoofing, 
Siding,  Spouting,  Gutters,  Cornices 
and  al  I  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal 
work  demanding  superior  rust  re- 
sistance.   Write  for  Apollo  booklet. 

Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Roofing  Tin 

High  grade  plates,  carefully  manu- 
factured in  every  detail— grades  np 
to -Kl  pounds  coating.  Also  American 
Coke  and  Charcoal  iirightTin  Plates. 


Black 


SHEET    PRODUCTS 

American    Bessemer   Steel    Sheets. 

American  Open  HearthSteel  Sheets, 

Keystone  Copper  Steel  Sheets,  Auto- 
mobile Sheets  -all  grades.  Special 
Sheets  for  Stamping,  Klcetrical 
Sheets,  Stovo  and  Range  Sheets, 
Japanning  and  Knameling  Stock, 
Steel  llarrel  and  Keg  Stock,  Ceil- 
ing Sheets,  Black  Plate,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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What  is  Electricity  to  You? 

ELECTRICITY  is  playing  an  important  part  in  all  manufac- 
turing, commercial  and  social  activities  throughout  the 
Nation.  Comparatively  few  realize  or  appreciate  exactly  the 
extent  to  which  they  and  all  their  activities  are  dependent  upon 
electricity.  To  the  world  at  large,  however,  the  United  States  is 
known  as  the  leader  in  electrical  development  and  upon  the 
continuing  development  of  existing  plants  and  of  wasting  water 
powers  depends  in  great  measure  this  Nation's  ability  to  main- 
tain its  commercial  and  financial  supremacy. 

Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  United  States,  many  differing 
methods  of  applying  electricity  are  necessary  to  meet  the  diversity 
of  manufacturing,  commercial  and  social  conditions.  These  are 
worked  out  in  actual  practice  and  through  continuous  and  costly 
experiments  with  a  view  to  securing  the  utmost  efficiency  in 
service  so  that  every  section  of  the  country  shall  benefit  and 
progress  through  this  great  agency  of  power  and  light. 

More  than  1,600,000  thrifty  Americans  have  sensed  the  close 
relationship  of  electricity  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce— to  the  welfare  of  communities,  states  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  They  have  foreseen  the  great  future  of  the  electric  light 
and  power  industry  in  its  relationship  to  the  great  future  of  the 
Nation ;  they  have  realized  that  an  industry  which  so  closely 
touches  the  lives  of  the  individual  citizens  and  of  the  entire 
Nation  must  grow,  and  have  invested  their  savings  in  the 
securities  of  that  industry. 


Here  is  an  industry  whose  market  covers  the  country  and 
which  must  meet  a  demand  for  its  product — electrical  service — 
from  customers  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  500,000  per  year. 

National  economic  stability  and  progress  demand  fair  treat- 
ment for  this  essential  industry  and  the  money  invested  in  it, 
and  the  American  people  rapidly  are  realizing  their  self-interest 
in  this  matter.  Investment  in  such  an  industry,  whether  it  be 
by  a  customer  of  an  electric  light  and  power  company,  or  by 
one  who  merely  realizes  the  value  of  investing  in  an  industry 
that  will  grow  as  the  American  Republic  grows  in  strength 
and  greatness,  logically  is  safe  both  as  to  principal  and  return. 
1 ,600,000  individual  holders  of  securities  already  have  found  it  so. 
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NINE  MEN  GO  FOR  JUNGLE  GOLD 

^"UGGETS  of  gold,  so  plentiful  that 
■**  ™  they  may  be  picked  up  by  handfuls, 
are  lying  around  in  the  bed  of  a  certain 
interesting  stream  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
The  place  is  600  miles  from  civilization,  in 
the  jungles  of  the  Belgian  Kongo,  to  be 
exact — or  at  least  as  exact  as  any  one  out- 
side the  secret  can  be  under  the  present 
circumstances.  Nine  men,  "including  sub- 
stantial citizens,  regarded  as  hardheaded 
business  men,"  have  sailed  away  from  New 
York  in  order  to  visit  the  gold-bearing 
stream  and  gather  the  nuggets  that  are 
awaiting  the  first  comer.  At  least  this  is  the 
theory  told,  with  a  wealth  of  substantiated 
detail,  by  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times.  The  party  of  gold-diggers,  or  per- 
haps gold-gatherers  is  more  descriptive 
since  they  do  not  expect  even  to  have  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  digging,  is  so  well  equipped 
that  it  includes  a  lawyer,  who  will  try 
to  get  Belgian  concessions  while  others 
trace  the  nugget-paved  stream.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  El  Dorado,  we  are  informed, 
is  vouched  for  by  the  supposed  discoverer, 
who  is  the  guide  of  the  party.  According 
to  The  Times: 

He  is  Julius  J.  Dolgos,  a  chemical  en- 
gineer, who  has  lived  at  Golden' s  Bridge, 
near  Katonah,  since  the  war.  Serving  in 
Africa  in  mounted  forces  during  the  war,  his 
horse  tumbled  with  him  down  a  deep  ra- 
vine, landing  him  by  the  side  of  a  gold- 
paved  brook.  He  picked  up  several  hand- 
fuls of  the  precious  metal,  kept  the  secret 
after  rejoining  his  fellow  troopers  and  sold 
the  nuggets  after  the  war  to  a  jeweler  for 
$1,600,  according  to  his  story. 

The  expedition  of  nine  members,  backed 
by  their  own  money  and  that  of  small 
capitalists  in  New  York  State,  New  York 
City  and  Connecticut,  was  arranged  for 
after  many  long  conferences  in  the  office 
of  Supervisor  Edward  P.  Barrett  of  the 
Town  of  Bedford,  near  Katonah.  Mr. 
Barrett  is  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  substance. 
He  investigated  and  pinned  entire  faith  in 
the  story  of  Dolgos.  He  interested  neigh- 
bors and  they  interested  friends. 

The  plan  to  send  a  party  of  Argonauts 
deep  into  Africa  on  a  pioneering  mission  far 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  than  that  of 
crossing  the  plains  or  rounding  the  Cape 
in  '49  has  been  seething  for  months  in  con- 
ferences in  Katonah,  in  this  city  and  in 
Connecticut.  Capital  of  unknown  amount 
has  been  raised  and  on  Saturday  off  went 
the  gold-seekers. 

The  secret  has  passed  by  whispers  under 
the  seal  of  confidence  to  scores,  if  not 
hundreds.  It  has  been  well  kept,  as  such 
things  go,  but  some  one  "sprang  a  leak" 
at  Katonah  after  the  expedition  had  de- 
parted on  Saturday.  Almost  the  whole 
countryside  in  that  part  of  New  York 
State  has  been  admitted  to  some  part  or 
all  of  the  secret.  Relatives  of  the  ad- 
venturous men  and  their  backers  exprest 
great  indignation  yesterday  when  they 
learned  that  the  plans  of  the  gold-seeking 
expedition  had  become  public. 

Those  who  sailed  in  the  Majestic  include 
Supervisor  Barrett,  Mr.  Dolgos,  A.  C. 
Brower,    Raymond    Brower,    Charles    F. 
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Ganung  and  Robert  Eiseman,  all  of  Kato- 
nah;  Albert  Peraberton  of  New  York, 
William  H.  Odell,  Jr.,  of  South  Norwalk, 
and  Captain  Carlos  de  Montanha  of 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Barrett  is  going  to  Brussels  to  seek 
a  concession  from  the  Belgian  Government 
for  the  right  to  mine,  if  they  find  gold.  The 
others,  it  is  supposed,  are  going  to  the 
Belgian  Kongo  at  once  to  equip  their  ex- 
pedition into  the  interior,  where  Dolgos 
believes  he  will  be  able  to  lead  them  to  the 
mountain  torrent  whose  bottom  was  a 
mosaic  of  nuggets.  How  their  plans  will  be 
affected  by  publicity  is  not  known.  News 
of  a  gold  strike  has  generally  brought  ad- 
venturers in  swarms  on  the  track  of  those 
believed  to  hold  the  secret  of  the  place 
where  the  treasure  was  to  be  found. 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Barrett,  wife  of  the 
organizer  of  the  expedition,  said  at  Ka- 
tonah  that  she  kneAv  nothing  of  the  plans 
of  her  husband. 

"It  is  a  business  trip,"  she  said.  "That 
is  all  that  I  can  say  about  it." 

The  discovery  by  Dolgos  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  1917.  Operating  with  caval- 
rymen in  the  Belgian  Kongo,  he  became  lost 
in  a  jungle,  according  to  the  story  told  at 
Katonah.  The  vegetation  was  so  thick  as 
to  conceal  the  ground  from  both  horse  and 
man,  and  the  horse  stept  out  into  space 
and  tumbled  with  the  rider,  rolling  over 
and  over  again  down  the  sides  of  a  slope, 
their  fall  being  broken  by  the  thick  growth, 
so  that  both  escaped  serious  injury. 

After  readjusting  his  saddle  and  looking 
around,  Dolgos  walked  his  horse  along  the 
ravine.  At  first  the  ravine  was  dry,  but  he 
came  upon  a  spring  of  water  rising  from  a 
small  basin.  It  flowed  a  short  distance  and 
then  disappeared  into  another  basin. 

The  thirsty  trooper  lay  prone  and  drank. 
He  noticed,  as  he  told  the  story  to  people 
at  Katonah,  that  the  bottom  of  the  basin 
was  paved  with  yellow  pebbles.  Picking 
one  up,  he  found  it  heavy  and  metallic.  On 
being  scratched  it  shone  like  gold.  Dolgos 
filled  his  pockets. 

Being  lost  in  a  wilderness  and  in  danger 
of  starvation,  his  wealth  was  of  little  im- 
mediate benefit  to  the  soldier.  He  took  his 
bearings  carefully,  however,  and  studied 
the  landmarks,  having  the  purpose  then  in 
mind  of  returning  to  make  his  fortune 
sometime  after  the  war. 

Dolgos  wandered  for  days,  husbanding 
scant  rations.  Finally  he  got  on  the  trail 
of  the  cavalry  and  rejoined  them.  He  said 
nothing  to  his  companions  about  the  find. 
He  kept  the  nuggets  concealed  until  after 
the  war,  when  he  had  them  assayed  and 
sold  them  to  the  jeweler. 

Dolgos,  it  was  said,  has  lived  at  Golden's 
Bridge  for  two  or  three  years.  Whether  he 
made  previous  attempts  to  interest  cap- 
italists before  taking  up  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Barrett  is  not  known. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Barrett  thor- 
oughly checked  up  the  story  of  Dolgos's 
service-  in  the  Belgian  Kongo,  of  his  be- 
coming lost,  of  his  return  to  his  column 
and  of  the  sale  of  the  nuggets  to  the  jeweler. 
In  what  country  the  sale  was  made  to  the 
jeweler  has  not  been  disclosed. 

The  apparently  complete  proof  that 
Dolgos  picked  up  $1,600  worth  of  nuggets 
which  lay  in  plain  view  in  a  spring  was  con- 
sidered evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  millions  more  were  to  be  picked 
up  from  the  stream-beds  in  the  vicinity, 
and  possibly  millions  more  by  mining  the 
rock  from  which  the  gold  was  washed.  The 
deliberate  organization  of  a  large  syndicate 
to  exploit  a  secret  gold  discovery  in  a  new 
part  of  the  world  is  said  to  stand  practi- 
cally alone  in  the  history  of  gold  discovery. 


"D--n!  My 
Tire's  Stolen!" 

You  don't  worry  much  about  that  blowout  until  you  get 
out  and  start  to  put  on  your  spare — and  find  it  isn't  there ! 
That's  exasperating,  and  mighty  expensive. 

Cost  of  tire,  loss  of  time,  expense  of  sending  for  repair  car — all  could 
have  been  saved  by  a  Powersteel  Autowlock,  costing  $2.50.  At  that 
price,  how  can  you  afford  to  be  without  one? 

POWERSTEEL  AUTOWLOCK  is  made  of  a  four-foot  length  of  weather- 
proofed  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope,  with  a  sturdy,  non-pickable  spring 
lock.  Handy,  compact,  reliable — thousands  in  use  daily.  Get  one  for 
your  spare  tire.      Price  now  $2.50,  east  of  Rockies. 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE,  also  made  of  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire 
Rope,  is  another  dependable  necessity.  The  original  wire  rope  towline. 
Price  now  $4.95.  POWERSTEEL  TRUCKLINE,  is  a  heavier  line,  for 
truck-towing.      $8.65  with  plain  hooks;  $10.10  with  Snaffle  Hooks. 

Sold  by  all  good  Dealers  and  Jobbers — ■ 
Write  us  for  Free  Descriptive  Circulars 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS— NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Celebrated  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope — 

Used  at  Leading  Logging  Camps,  etc.  rzBi 


Autowlock 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


WHEN  MR.  A  KEEPS  MR.  B  WAITING 
AT  THE  PHONE 

PHILADELPHIA  has  "waked  up,"  at 
A  least  to  the  extent  of  taking  action 
against  certain  bores  and  other  objection- 
able features  of  the  telephone  world.  Busi- 
ness men  and  telephone  managers  recently 
got  together  there,  says  the  New  York 
Herald,  for  a  little  heart-to-heart  talk  on 
certain  practises  of  telephone  users  which 
may  be  corrected  to  the  advantage  of 
everybody. 

Of  the  objectionable  telephone  customs 
none  came  in  for  more  emphatic  condemna- 
tion than  the  "wait-a-minute"  habit.  This 
begins  with  A  telling  somebody  in  his 
office  to  get  B  on  the  wire.  Then  this 
dialog  ensues: 

B— "Hello." 

Operator— "Is  this  Mr.  B?" 

B— "Yes." 

Operator — "Please  wait  a  minute,  Mr. 
A  wishes  to  speak  with  you." 

Then,  continues  The  Herald  editorial: 

When  A  gets  around  to  it,  perhaps  in  a 
more  or  less  leisurely  way — B  meanwhile 
losing  his  own  time  while  A  suits  his  per- 
sonal convenience — there  comes  another 
"hello"  and  a  couple  of  "is  that  3'ou's," 
and  at  last  the  communication. 

It  was  agreed  by  both  telephone  users 
and  telephone  company  managers  that  this 
practise  involves  a  tolerated  inconsiderate- 
ness  on  the  part  of  A  in  asking  B  to  waste 
his  time  while  A  saves  his  own.  Second, 
there  is  a  needless  squander  of  time  at  both 
ends  in  the  exchange  of  "hello"  and  "is 
that  you?  "  This  might  be  eliminated  if  A 
were  ready  to  talk  the  moment  B  answers, 
and  opened  the  conversation  with  "A 
speaking,"  instead  of  the  commonly  used 
and  conventional  phrases  of  identifica- 
tion. 

A  representative  of  the  telephone  in- 
dustry produced  some  startling  statistics. 
His  companies,  he  said,  handled  30,000,- 
000  telephone  calls  a  day.  By  cutting  out 
the  "hellos"  at  least  one  second  of  time 
would  be  saved  on  each  call.  On  30,000,000 
daily  calls  this  would  be  equal  to  one  man's 
working  time  for  1,000  days,  or  well  over 
three  years.  If  one  second  were  saved 
on  each  of  Philadelphia's  1,000,000  daily 
calls  it  would  be  equivalent  of  one  man's 
time  for  a  month.  New  York  City  has 
4,900,000  telephone  calls  a  day;  at  this 
rate  if  a  second  were  saved  on  each 
of  them,  the  total  would  amount  prac- 
tically to  the  working  time  of  six  men  for 
a  month. 

As  for  the  "wait-a-minute"  delays, 
running  as  they  often  do  from  thirty 
seconds  to  a  minute  or  over,  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  "wait-a-minute,"  in  its  aggregate 
hold-up  of  the  other  fellow  and  of  the  tele- 
phone business,  means  "wait  two  or  three 
years." 

The  problem  of  suppressing  waste  of 
time  on  the  telephone  is  intricate  and  irri- 
tating. There  is  little  hope  that  the  leakage 
will  ever  be  entirely  stopt.  But  by 
education  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  when  that  is  done  the  better  it  will  be 
for  telephone  users — and  that  means  every- 
body in  the  country. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 
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"FILL  HER  UP  WITH  GAS"— AND 
AFTERWARD 

rT",HERE  is  one  request,  exprest  in 
■"-  various  tongues,  which  can  probably 
compete  in  frequency  and  universality  with 
any  other  that  ever  gained  currency  on  this 
earth. 

"Donnez  moi  de  l'essence,"  says  the 
Frenchman. 

"I  want  some  motor  spirit,"  orders  the 
Australian. 

"Geben  sie  mir  benzin,"  directs  the 
German. 

"Fill  her  up  with  gas,"  orders  the  Ameri- 
can. 

No  matter  what  they  ask  for  in  their 
native  tongue,  each  wants  gasoline;  and 
when  a  motorist  wants  gasoline,  observes  a 
writer  in  The  American  Motorist,  he  wants 
it.  However,  says  this  authority,  getting 
so  much  generic  "gas"  isn't  the  end  of  the 
matter;  for — 

Just  as  thousands  of  people  have  learned 
to  regulate  their  diets  and  the  food  they 
eat,  so  have  thousands  of  motorists  learned 
to  be  particular  about  the  kind  of  fuel  they 
use.  More  motors  are  being  fed  with  proper 
gasoline  just  as  more  stomachs  are  being  fed 
with  better  food. 

There  is  a  peculiar  and  very  apparent 
similarity  between  the  way  the  Americans 
have  learned  to  regulate  their  food  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  come  to  be  more 
careful  about  their  motors.  For  instance, 
a  decade  or  so  ago  there  were  comparatively 
few  people  who  knew  about  the  protein  or 
calory  contents  of  food.  But  now  the  great 
majority  of  people  are  careful  about  their 
diets  and  are  gradually  learning  to  feast 
only  on  the  most  nutritious  foods.  Even 
the  menus  in  some  restaurants  now  show 
the  number  of  calories  contained  in  each 
order  of  food. 

So  it  has  been  with  automobiles  in  regard 
to  their  motors.  Thousands  have  already 
learned,  and  many  more  are  learning,  that 
a  motor  must  be  fed  according  to  scientific 
principles. 

Dietitians  and  food  experts  tell  us  to 
feed  our  bodies  foodstuffs  that  produce  the 
most  energy;  foodstuffs  that  are  easily  di- 
gested and  smoothly  turned  into  those 
forms  of  flesh,  blood,  and  energy  which 
make  for  a  sound,  healthy  body. 

Automobile  experts  likewise  tell  us  to  be 
equally  discriminating  in  the  selection  of 
the  fuel  which  we  feed  our  motor  cars. 
They  tell  us,  for  instance,  that  gasoline  is 
a  form  of  energy,  and  that  the  easier  and 
more  readily  gasoline  is  converted  into 
energy,  the  better  will  our  automobile  en- 
gines function. 

The  fuel  we  feed  our  human  bodies  must 
be  readily  digestible  to  be  nutritious;  the 
fuel  we  feed  our  engines  must  be  equally 
digestible  to  be  effective.  That  is,  the  gaso- 
line must  evaporate  readily;  it  must  be 
volatile  so  that  it  will  quickly  become  a 
vapor  and  mix  with  air  in  explosive  pro- 
portions in  order  to  produce  energy  and 
power. 

Do  you  realize  what  happens  in  your 
engine  when  you  put  your  foot*  on  the 
gasoline  accelerator?  | 

Well,  think  of  your  carburetor  in  terms 
of  a  medicinal  atomizer,  the  kind  you  use 
to  spray  a  sore  throat;  because  the  carbu- 


When  your  Ford  was  new  it 
didn't  "chatter" 


Why  Should  It  Now?  It  shouldn't — and  if  it  does, 
the  reason  is  improper  lubrication. 

A  new  Ford  has  pliant  brake  and  transmission  linings. 
With  constant  use  and  faulty  lubrication,  these  linings  be- 
come hard,  and  glazed.  That  makes  them  "chatter". 
"F"  Autoline  Oil  softens  the  linings  and  makes  them  grip 
the  drum  as  they  should.      This  stops  the   "chattering". 

Go  to  your  "garage  man   or  Ford  dealer  and  ask  him  to 
drain  your  crank  case  of  the  old  oil  and  to  fill   it  with 
F"  Autoline.      If  that  doesn't  stop  the  '  shaking"  and 
chattering"  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

"F"  Autoline  Oil  is  a  perfect  all-season  lubricant — re- 
ducing carbon,  and  giving  more  mileage  on  gasoline,  in 
addition  to  providing  smooth  driving,  yet  it  costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  oil. 

After  90  years  experience  in  lubrication  problems  we  have 
produced  the  most  wonderful  lubricant  since  oils  were 
first  refined — "F"  Autoline.  Use  "F"  Autoline  Oil  in 
your  Ford — for  smooth  driving. 

We  are  the  makers  of  "OO"  Autoline  Oil,  one  of  the 
oils  recommended  in  the  Franklin  Owners'  handbook  for 
use  in  Franklin  Cars. 

Look  for  the  red  Autoline  Oil  sign — it  marks  a  place 
where  "chatter"  can  be  stopped. 

AUTOLINE  OIL  COMPANY 

Automotive  Oil  Sales  Department 
WM.   C.   ROBINSON   &   SON   COMPANY,    BALTIMORE 

PACIFIC  COAST  OFFICE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


REFINERY:  TT  " 

CORAOPOLIS,  I'A. 


ITT 


SALES  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


T=?J-«  N  fc 


for  qour  motor's  sake 
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Will  Life  Be  as  Good  to  You? 

Home  from  college,  aglow  with  youth's  ambition,  ready 

to  go  to  work. 

But  what  does  the  future  hold? 

Will  he  have  his  father's  firm,  quick  tread,  his  priceless 

health,  when  he  is  as  old  as  dad? 

Shrewd  business  man,  the  father  knows  the  cash  value  of  a 

healthy  mouth.  All  his  life  he  has  cared  well  for  his  teeth. 

Pyorrhea,  which  strikes  four  out  of  five  past  the  age  of  forty 

and   thousands   younger,   has    not    touched    him    with    its 

poisoned  fangs. 

If  you  would  pass  the  noon  of  life  and  go  down  the  sunset 

trail  vigorous  and  strong,  watch  your  gums ! 

At  the  first  sign  of  tenderness  or  bleeding,  take  heed.    That  is 

Pyorrhea' s  warning. 

If  this  disease  gets  beyond  control  your  teeth  are  doomed. 

As  Pyorrhea  gains  headway  the  teeth  loosen  at  the  roots, 

drop  out  or  must  be  pulled. 

If  you  would  prevent  Pyorrhea  consult  your  dentist  regularly  and 

brush  your  teeth  with  Forhans  For  the  Gums. 

Forhans  will  prevent  Pyorrhea,  or  check  it  in 

its  course,if  used  consistently  and  used  in  time. 

But  don't  wait !    Start  using  Forhans  now. 

It  is  an  excellent  dentifrice,  keeping  the  teeth 

white  and  clean  and  the  gums  firm  and 

healthy.     At  all  druggists  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada,  35c  and  60c. 

Formula  of  R.J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 
Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited.  Montreal 


ForhaiYs 


FOR  THE  GUMS 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 
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retor  atomizes  the  liquid  gasoline  into  an 
air  stream.  This  air  stream  passes  into  the 
engine  at  a  high  velocity,  and  as  it  passes 
through  the  carburetor  to  the  engine  it  . 
must  mix  with  air  in  explosive  pro- 
portions. 

The  gasoline  will  not  burn  properly  un- 
less it  is  vaporized  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  cylinder,  because  fuel  that  reaches  the 
cylinder  in  an  unvaporized  form  smokes, 
produces  soot,  and  does  not  burn  clean.  It 
wastes  energy  instead  of  producing  it.  The 
readiness  with  which  gasoline  must  evap- 
orate is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  reaches 
the  cylinder  from  the  carburetor  in  less 
than  one-fiftieth  of  a  second. 

Just  as  gasoline  must  be  volatile  so  as  to 
vaporize  quickly,  so  also  it  must  burn 
rapidly.  For  maximum  power,  it  must  burn 
in  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second. 
It  must  not,  however,  burn  instantane- 
ously like  dynamite,  because  then  it  will 
cause  a  knock  in  your  engine  like  the  well- 
known  carbon  knock.  Neither  must  it 
ignite  from  any  hot  engine  parts,  valves, 
and  so  forth,  until  the  spark  comes.  If  it 
does,  you'll  have  a  case  of  pre-ignition. 

In  addition  to  being  volatile,  a  gasoline 
must  also  be  pure,  because  an  impure  gaso- 
line will  burn  uncleanly,  and  may  leave 
sticky  substances  on  the  cylinder  walls 
which  will  "glue"  road  dust  and  carbon 
soot  into  the  combustion  space. 

The  demands  for  gasoline  are  steadily 
increasing.  It  has  become  an  industrial  and 
social  necessity  with  the  perfection  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine. 


ARE  WE  ALL  RELATED? 

THE  likelihood  that  two  persons  of  the 
same  race  and  ancestral  history  are 
cousins  in  some  remote  degree  is  brought 
out  in  a  recent  genealogical  research  by 
Miss    S.    L.    Kimball,    described    in    The 
Scientific  Monthly  (New  York)  by  Dr.  Jor- 
dan of  Leland  Stanford  University.      The 
number  of  well-known  Americans  whose 
ancestry  Miss  Kimball  has  authentically 
traced  to  a  common  source,  dating  back 
some  800  years,  is  truly  astonishing.     We 
quote  below  a  review  from  the  editorial 
page    of    The    Scientific    American    (New 
York).     It  is  self-evident,  says  this  peri- 
odical, that  each  individual  has  two  parents, 
four     grandparents,     eight     great-grand- 
parents, and  so  on  by  powers  of  two.  in- 
definitely.    But  if  we  carry  the  series  back 
for  thirty  or  forty  generations,  we  find  that 
each  individual  of  the  present  day  requires 
far   more    ancestors    of    this    period    than 
would  be  provided  by  the  world's  entire 
population  of  the  date.     The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  the  lines  of  descent  cross 
and  mingle  in  inextricable  confusion.     It 
goes  on: 

A  consequence  less  frequently  realized 
is  that  we  are  all  cousins.  Carry  their 
lines  of  descent  far  enough  back,  and  we 
must  find  that  any  two  Caucasian  indi- 
viduals have  many  ancestors  in  common. 
This,  too,  is  evident  when  once  we  have 
stated  it;  but  few  would  make  a  sufficiently 
low  estimate  if  asked  how  far  back  we 
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might  expect  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  com- 
mon forbear,  and  few  would  realize  how 
utterly  unnecessary  it  is  to  make  any  reser- 
vations other  than  the  obvious  one  that 
both  subjects  be  the  same  species  of 
Homo. 

The  common  ancestors  found  for  her 
subjects  by  Miss  Kimball  is  one  Isabel  de 
Vermandois,  who  died  in  1131.  She  was 
herself  descended  from  Charlemagne 
through  six  separate  strains.  The  line  of 
descent  from  each  of  her  four  children 
passes  through  a  long  series  of  English 
nobility,  each  allowing  a  younger  son,  a 
daughter  or  a  daughter's  son  to  drop  from 
time  to  time  into  the  middle  class  or  even 
into  the  peasantry.  Hosts  of  her  descen- 
dants are,  of  course,  lost;  but  the  promi- 
nence of  numerous  lines,  combined  with  a 
series  of  propitious  circumstances,  have 
made  it  possible  for  Miss  Kimball  to  pre- 
sent a  surprizingly  comprehensive  array 
of  her  proven  descendants.  To  quote 
further: 

Dr.  Jordan  quotes  a  number  of  complete 
lines  of  descent  from  the  Lady  Isabel  to 
persons  of  to-day  and  yesterday  whose 
names  mean  something  to  us.  His  samples 
certainly  justify  him  in  quoting  Miss  Kim- 
ball's  remark  that  the  entire  English- 
speaking  population  of  the  world  consists 
of  the  "in-bred  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne," through  Isabel.  Among  those 
thus  listed  (the  figures  in  parenthesis  indi- 
cate the  number  of  generations  in  the  line 
of  descent)  are  the  typical  colonial  aristo- 
crat George  Washington  (23);  the  most 
representative  "commoner"  of  history, 
Abraham  Lincoln  (27) ;  the  leading  present- 
day  exponent  of  royalty,  George  V  (27); 
three  distinguished  Americans  of,  appar- 
ently, wholly  diverse  origins  in  Grover 
Cleveland  (26),  Theodore  Roosevelt  (23), 
and  Robert  Edward  Lee  (20);  the  wife  of 
our  second  President,  John  Adams  (15),  and 
hence  his  only  less  eminent  descendants,  a 
New  England  type  analogous  to  that  of 
Washington  and  Lee;  a  representative  of 
the  uncompromising  Puritan  in  Jonathan 
Edwards  (20);  and,  by  way  of  including 
"people  like  you  and  me,"  Miss  Kimball 
herself  (28),  and  one  Mr.  F.  E.  Parr,  ap- 
parently a  New  York  State  farmer,  who 
boasts  descent  through  27  and  28  genera- 
tions from  both  of  Isabel's  husbands,  as 
well  as  another  line  that  goes  straight  back 
through  William  the  Conqueror  and  King 
Alfred  to  the  Wessex  kings. 

By  way  of  further  demonstration  that 
everybody  is  related  to  everybody  else, 
the  following  descendants  of  Isabel  are 
enumerated  without  full  details:  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  Phillips  Brooks,  Edward  Everett, 
Francis  Parkman,  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  George  Dewey,  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
I  "lyases  S.  Grant,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Patrick  Henry,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Thomas  Jefferson,  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
and  Aaron  Burr.  Altogether,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  scientific  articles  we 
have  ever  perused.  It  has  in  it  all  the 
human  emotions — and  not  the  least  of 
them  is  the  humor  of  the  idea  that  we  are 
all  thus  tied  up  with  one  another — notable 
with  unknown,  king  with  lowliest  back- 
woodsman and  peasant.  Thore  is  nothing 
in  it  that  we  could  not  have  imagined  for 
ourselves,  it  is  true;  but  this  specific  and 
wholesale  citation  of  names — well,  it  is 
:  staggering! 


Your  Choice 
of  Six  Styles 

Everlastic   "Rubber"  Roofing, 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular 
roofings.  Itis  tough,  pliable,  elas- 
tic, durable  and  very  low  in  price. 
It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled  labor 
required.  Nails  and  cement  in- 
cluded in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Mineral  Surfaced  Roof- 
ing. 1  lie  most  beautiful  and  en- 
during roll  roofing  made.  Surfaced 
with  everlasting  mineral  in  art- 
shades  of  red  or  green.  Combines 
real  protection  against  fire  with 
beauty.  Requires  no  painting. 

Everlastic     Octo-Strit>     Shingles. 

The  latest  development  in  the 
strip  shingle.  Beautiful  red  or 
green  mineral  surface.  Made  in  a 
unique  form  that  offers  a  variety 
of  designs  in  laying. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles.  Made 
four  shingles  in  one,  of  high 
grade  waterproofing  materials 
with  a  red  or  green  mineral  sur- 
face. When  laid  they  look  exactly- 
like  individual  shingles.  Fire- 
resisting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles.  Same 
mineral-surfaced  material  and 
red  or  green  art-finish  as  Multi- 
Shingles,  but  in  single  form;  size, 
8  x  I2J4  inches. 

Everlastic  Giant  Shingles.  Iden- 
tical in  shape  with  Everlastic 
Single  Shingles  but  heavier  and 
thicker.  They  are  "giants"  for 
strength  and  durability. 

Illustrated  booklets  free 


The 


Roofing  for 
Hard  Service — 

Where  factory  chimneys  pour  out 
clouds  of  destructive  smoke — where 
tugs  and  locomotives  puff  steam  and 
scorching  cinders — under  such  condi- 
tions Barrett  Everlastic  "Rubber" 
Roofing  earned  its  reputation  as  the 
most  durable  and  economical  roofing 
for  steep-roofed  buildings. 

From  coast  to  coast,  Barrett  Ever- 
lastic is  known  today  as  the  "rubber" 
roofing  which  renders  100%  service. 
But  to  home  owners,  the  same  words, 
"Barrett  Everlastic,"  recall  the  artistic 
Everlastic  shingles  and  roll  roofing 
whose  soft  red  and  cool  green  mineral 
surfaces  have  brought  the  charm  of 
colored  roofs  to  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can homes. 

When  you  are  ready  to  buy,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  Barrett 
Everlastic  label  is  regarded  by  men 
who  know  roofings  as  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  high  quality.  Be  sure  to 
look  for  this  label. 

Company 


New  York  Chicago 

Detroit  New  Orleans 

Atlanta  Duluth 

Milwaukee  Toledo 
Baltimore 


Philadelphia 
Birmingham 
Salt  Lake  City 
Columbus 
Omaha 


Boston 
Kansas  City 
Bangor 
Richmond 
Houston 


St.  Louis* 

Minneapolis 
Washing  too 
Latrohe 
Denver 


Cleveland 

Dallas 
Johnstown 
Bethlehem 
Jacksonville 


Cincinnati      Pittsburgh 
Syracuse         Peoria 
Lebanon  YoungstowD 

Elizabeth        Buffalo 
San  Francisco 


THE   BARRETT   COMPANY.    Limited: J  Montreal    Toronto   Winnipeg 
Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  S. 
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Lucy 

Farrar 

Invested 

at  7% 
to  7V2% 

A  Little  Each  Month 

Lucy  Farrar's  family  suffered  a  staggering 
loss  when  the  schooner  "Annie  Laurie" 
went  down  in  a  storm,  but  Lucy  had  been 
quietly  investing  a  definite  part  of  the  old 
vessel's  earnings,  month  by  month.  Her 
husband  and  uncle  were  astonished  when, 
facing  financial  disaster,  Lucy  brought  out 
a  strong  box  stuffed  with  safe  bonds  pay- 
ing 7%  to  iy2%. 

You,  too,  can  lay  the  foundation  of  financial  success 
by  investing  regularly,  each  week  or  each  month,  in 
Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds  on  the  partial  payment 
plan.     You  may  start  with  a  first  payment  of  $10. 

Write  today  for  the  story,  "When  Lucy 
Farrar's  Ship  Came  In"  and  for  in- 
formation on  how  to  invest  in  Miller 
Bonds,   on  the  partial  payment   plan. 

$100  Bonds;    $500  Bonds;    $1,000  Bonds 

Interest  paid  twice  yearly 

To  yield  7%  to  7K% 

G.L.Miller  sl  tg 

512  HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,  QA. 

"First — The  Investor's  Welfare" 


Interest  ■ 
andVrmcipal' 
Guaranteed  by 
.    SURETY     ■ 

,  BOND     rl 


Swetr^/ 

BONDED 

¥ IRST  MORTGAGES 

"'"<>'«'"'"  'BSIflST'oKoS.T  CO.  OF  MA.Vl.NO 

The  element  of  risk  in  these  investments  has  been  reduced  to  the  ab- 
solute minimum.  The  Security  back  of  every  loan  is  in  every  case 
actually  worth  double  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  quality  must  be 
unquestioned  to  qualify  as  an  absolutely  safe  risk  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  Surety  Bond  guaranteeing  payment  of  Principal  and  interest. 
6^%  If  Guaranteed  — 7%  If  Not,  Guaranteed 

Savings,  personal  funds,  trust  funds  can  be  invested  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100,  5500  or  $1000;  returning  the  highest  interest  rate 
consistent  with  safety;  and  with  a  guarantee  of  safety.  The  in- 
vestment Is  non-speculative  and  non-fun-tuating.  The  income  is 
fixed  and  certalo;  the  principal  absolutely  safe.    Write  tor  Booklet 


today. 


LEONARD  &  BRAN1FF,  Inc.,  Dept.  H7,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

OTHER     50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
OFFICES    732  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 


INVESTMENT 

nidtent  with  safety  and  require  no  attention  by  tna 
fnvestor.  They  are  secured  by  First  Mortiww  on 
High  Grade  Income  Producing  Real  Estate.  How 
Formanlnvestmentswillprotectyourcapitaland 

bund  your  income  is  interestingly told  in  ourbook- 
let  "How  to  Select  Safe  Bonds."  For  free  copy 
tear  out  thia  ad  and  mail  to  ns  with  your  name 
and  address  in  margin.    No  salesman  will  call. 

GEORGE  M.FORMAN  &  CO. 

First  Mortgage  Investments 

Dept.  2«5l«S  w-  Monroe  Street 
CHICAGO 

Si  years  without  loss 
to  a  custo- 
mer. 


Ford 

Chevrolet 
Owners 


The  Most  Practical,  Accurate  Oil  Gauge 

Guessing  at  youroilsupplyisexpensive 
and  often  leads  to  trouble.  True  level 
of  oil  in  crank  case  shows  right  before 
your  eyes  on  the  Carter  Oil  Gauge. 
Neat,  nickel-plated  gauge  fastens  to 
instrument  board  or  dash. 

CARTER  OIL  GAUGE 

is  troubleproof ;  accurate  under  all 
weather  conditions.  No  moving  parts. 
plungers,  floats  or  corks  to  get  out  of 
order.  Gauge  is  connected  by  air  tube 
with  special  elbow  which  screws  into 
place  of  lower  petcock  in  crank  case. 
No  oil  Passes  through  tube  or  gauge. 
Gauge  is  S3  on  paid  for  in  saving  of  oil 
and  repair  bills. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  If 
dealer  cannot  supply  you.  send  $3.00 
direct    to    us    with    dealer's   name 

CARTER  MOTOR  ACCESSORIES,  Inc. 
380  Pearl  St.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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GROWING  COMPETITION  BETWEEN  ATLANTIC  PORTS 


THE  development  of  our  various  sea- 
ports is,  of  course,  as  Shipping  (New 
York)     notes,     an     encouraging     sign    of 
national   commercial   growth.      Now,    we 
read,  the  lesser  ports  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  Gulf  are  not  content  to  leave  the 
lion's  share  of  trade  to  New 
York,   but   "are   singing  out 
the   praises   of   their  harbors 
and    terminals."      Then,   "as 
local  capital  or  a  combination 
of      municipal,      state      and 
national    funds   improve   the 
natural    facilities    for    deep- 
water    accommodations,    the 
song    grows  in   volume    and 
beats  upon  the  ear-drums  of 
the    inland    shippers."     This 
condition,   we  are  told,  is  a 
good   thing  for  the  country, 
a  good  thing  for  business  and 
by    no   means    a    bad    thing 
for    New    York.       And   this 
shipping  journal   goes  on  to 
discuss  the  new  competition 
as  follows: 

New  York,  of  course,  is  the 
King  of  the  Atlantic  Ports, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
servingly  so.  But  the  lesser 
ports  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  present  slice  of  the 
trade  pie,  and  hungry  eyes  are 
turned  upon  the  share  that 
New  York  enjoys.  In  their 
legitimate  efforts  to  obtain  a 
morsel  more,  they  are  baiting  shippers 
with  every  conceivable  advantage  they 
own  or  hope  to  develop.  It  is  natural 
that  the  shipper,  finding  competition 
for  his  favor,  shall  select  that  avenue 
which  guarantees  the  quickest  and  cheap- 
est access  to  the  sea.  What  the  shipper 
wants  is  Service.  He  is  not  concerned 
with  local  pride,  and  he  is  not  willing 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  at  his  own  expense.  He  is 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  Father  Knick- 
erbocker's gateway  to  the  sea  has  on 
numerous  occasions  swung  on  rusty  hinges, 
involving  delays  and  needless  expense, 
but  he  is  skeptical  of  the  other  gates,  and 
not  easily  discouraged  into  making  a 
change.  The  Port  Authority  is  conscious 
of  the  shortcomings,  and  progress  has  been 
made  in  correcting  existing  evils.  In  a 
limited  way  competition  is  an  excellent 
tonic  for  the  healthy  functioning  of  the 
port.  It  is  the  prod  that  will  put  the 
port  awake  at  all  times  to  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  manufacturers  of  the  hin- 
terland who  seek  a  foothold  in  foreign 
markets. 

Each  port,  however,  has  an  individual 
field  to  serve.  While  there  will  be  compe- 
tition where  these  fields  overlap,  each  port 
can  best  serve  its  contiguous  and  adjoining 
territory.  A  study  of  the  map  will  reveal, 
however,  the  reason  of  New  York's  crown 
as  a  port,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
capable  of  serving  such  a  great  area  of  the 
country.     It  has  beyond  dispute  the  best 


natural  harbor,  and  it  is  focal  point  of  the 
most  transcontinental  trunk  systems.  Its 
ability  to  serve  is  only  impeded  by  a  lack 
of  unification  of  agencies,  or  improper 
utilization  of  other  facilities.  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Savannah  and 
New  Orleans  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of 


THE   BONE   OP  CONTENTION. 

— Mishell  in  Shipping  (New  York). 


export  and  import  business  because  of  their 
facilities,  but  so  long  as  New  York  renders 
the  shipper  the  service  he  desires,  we  need 
not  fear  that  the  Port  Supremacy  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  shall  be  towed  through  the 
Narrows  for  another  anchorage. 


OVERWORKING  "OVER" 

IF  the  adverb  "over"  is  being  over- 
worked in  discussions  of  business  affairs, 
it  is  partly,  Financial  America  remarks, 
because  this  "is  a  period  in  our  history 
when  unfortunately  there  is  much  over." 
That  is: 

We  have  an  oversupply  of  gold  in  re- 
serve and  steamships  too;  of  farmers' 
boys  seeking  jobs  as  mechanics  in  the 
cities,  of  copper,  zinc  and  other  crude 
materials  awaiting  buyers,  of  neglected 
water  power,  timber  and  other  building 
material  resources,  of  army  and  navy 
stores,  guns  and  explosives,  of  high-priced 
manufactured  goods  in  many  lines  moving 
slowly. 

A  recent  application  of  "over"  by  the 
accountant  is  "overplanted,"  referring  to 
excess  of  building  and  machinery  equip- 
ment in  manufacturing  or  commerce. 
Formerly  "overequipped"  exprest  this 
condition.  The  real  overplanting  was  that 
of  nearly  20,000  firms  who  failed  in  1921. 
Overequipment  figured  as  a  cause.    So  did 
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Not  what  you  eat  but  what  you 

don't  eat — is  the  cause 
of  many  troubles 


Abounding  health  and  glo- 
rious freedom  from  many 
minor  ailments  can  be  se- 
cured by  getting  the  right 
food  factors  in  your  diet 


YOU  may  be  eating  plentifully 
yet  not  getting  the  food  fac- 
tors you  need.  If  you  lack 
these  from  your  meals  you  really 
starve  your  body  so  that  your 
health  is  undermined. 

Only  by  eating  the  foods  which 
give  you  the  elements  your  body 
tissues  crave  can  you  keep  natural 
and  permanent  health.  Only  in  this 
way  protect  yourself  from  such 
complaints  as  digestive  disturbances, 
skin  disorders,  and  clogged  intes- 
tines. Even  more  serious  diseases 
are  today  considered  due  to  some 
lack  in  our  diet. 

You  can  be  sure  of  getting  these 
needed  food  factors  from  Fleisch- 
mann's  Yeast,  for  it  is  a  fresh  food 
rich  in  vitamin  and  other  elements 
your  body  needs.  It  helps  you  get 
more  benefit  from  the  other  foods 
you  eat. 

A  natural  food — not  a  medicine 

Many  physicians  today  say  that 
modern  medicine  has  little  to  do  with 
drugs — that  it  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  food.  That  is  why  Fleisch- 
mann's  Yeast  has  been  welcomed  by 
physicians  and  hospitals  all  over  the 
country  as  a  natural  corrective  food. 
It  supplies  abundantly  the  food 
factors  we  know  today  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  health  and  vigor. 

Doctors  prefer  to  recommend 
Fleischmann's   Yeast   because   it   is 


fresh  and  has  not  been  subjected  to 
any  process  which  spoils  its  wonder- 
ful therapeutic  qualities. 

There  are  many  so-called  yeast- 
vitamin  preparations  on  the  market. 
Many  of  them  contain  as  little  as 
one-tenth  of  a  yeast  cake.  Many 
are  mixed  with  drugs.  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast  is  a  natural  food  un- 
mixed with  drugs.  It  comes  only  in 
the  familiar  tin-foil  package. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  has  been 
used  in  many  actual  feeding  experi- 
ments and  given  in  clinical  cases  of 
certain  ailments.  It  has  been  proved 
by  the  highest  scientific  research  to 
be  a  pure  and  potent  food  which 
corrects  the  basic  cause  of  the  many 
diseases  that  are  due  to  wrong  eating, 
especially  those  which  are  indicated 
by  impurities  of  the  skin  and  those 
which  require  the  constant  use  of 
laxatives. 

Fresh  yeast  keeps  your 

system  clean 

One  of  the  most  harmful  effects  of 
bad  food  habits  is  clogging  the  system 
with  waste  matter  which  stays  in  the 
intestines  and  poisons  the  whole  body. 
It  does  not  remove  the  cause  of 
this  trouble  to  take  laxatives,  for 
these  merely  re- 
lieve for  a  time. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 
YEAST 

supplies  the  lack  in  your  diet 


They  weaken  the  muscles  of  the  in- 
testines and  keep  them  from  doing 
their  own  work.  Indeed,  one  doctor 
says  that  probably  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  intestinal  inactiv- 
ity is  the  indiscriminate  use  of  ca- 
thartics. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  as  a  fresh  food  is 
just  the  natural  corrective  you  need.  In 
tested  cases  it  has  restored  normal  functions 
in  from  3  days  to  5  weeks. 

People  like  to  eat  Fleischmann  's 
Yeast  in  various  ways 

Many  like  to  eat  Fleischmann's  Yeast  plain, 
nibbling  it  from  the  cake  a  little  at  a  time. 
Others  prefer  it  in  water,  milk  or  fruit- 
juices.  Others,  especially  when  meals  are 
eaten  at  home,  like  it  as  a  sandwich  spread 
or  used  with  crackers  just  like  cream  cheese. 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  combines  well  with 
almost  any  familiar  dish  on  your  table. 
You  will  find  a  number  of  ways  of  fixing  it 
that  you  will  like. 

Eat  2  to  3  cakes  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
regularly  every  day. 

200,000  grocers  carry  Fleischmann's  Yeast. 
If  your  grocer  is  not  among  them  write  to 
the  Fleischmann  agency  in  your  nearest 
city — they  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
If  you  prefer  you  may  buy  six  cakes  at  a 
time.  They  will  keep  fresh  for  two  or  three 
days  if  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Send  for  interesting  free  booklet  telling 
what  fresh  yeast  has  done  for  others  and  can 
do  for  you.  Use  coupon,  addressing  The 
Fleischmann  Company,  Dept.  1808, 
701   Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


THE   FLEISCHMANN   COMPANY, 
Dept.  1808.  701  Washington  St., 
New  York,   N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free    booklet    on  "The  New 
Importance  of  Yeast  in  Diet." 


Name  . 
Street . 
City.  . 


State. 
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90  lbs. 


that's  too  much  air 


•--*  y 


Yet  without  a  tire  gauge  he 
would  have  started  on  his  trip 
with  20  pounds  too  much  air  in 
one  tire  and  not  enough  in  the 
other. 

Think  what  that  means.  One 
tire  so  hard  that  every  bump  in 
the  road  jolts  its  way  through 
the  frame  of  the  car  to  jar  the 
passengers.  The  other  tire 
under-inflated — so  soft  that  its 
side  walls  are  constantly  flex- 
ing and  bending,  wearing  out 
long  before  they  should. 

This  unequal  air  pressure 
means  harder  steering,  strains 
in  the  wrong  places.  The  first 
thing  he  knows  he  will  hear 
body  squeaks  that  he  can't  find. 

All  because  he  "didn't  need" 
a  tire  pressure  gauge. 


The  Schrader  Universal  Tire 
Pressure  Gauge  costs  $1.25. 
You  know  the  kind.  You  have 
seen  your  garage  man  use  it. 
You  may  have  borrowed  his. 

Own  one.  The  garage  man 
owns  one  because  he  can't  be 
without  one.  He  needs  his. 
You  need  one.  If  you  don't 
know  your  air  pressure,  all  the 
time,  you  may,  in  one  short 
hour,  take  a  thousand  miles 
out  of  a  good  tire. 

For  disc  wheels,  wire  wheels 
and  pneumatic  truck  tires,  this 
gauge  is  made  with  an  angle 
foot  ($1.75),  making  reading 
possible  with  any  wheel  con- 
struction. 

Sold  at  all  garages,  hard- 
ware stores,  and  automobile 
accessory  shops. 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Chicago  Toronto  London 


TIRE- PRESSURE-GAUGE 
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overbornywing,  overcancellation,  overex- 
pansion,  overestimates,  overconfiden.ee, 
overabounding  overhead  expense,  over- 
reaching, overbuying,  overbuilding,  over- 
charging, overdeveloping  and  overdrawing, 
which  left  the  credit  tank  overempty.  Most 
of  these  troubles  seem  to  be  overpassed. 
We  have  experienced  an  overmeasure  of 
them  all  resulting  from  overexalting  the 
war  overlord  rather  than  the  industrial 
overseer,  and  an  overgrowth  of  armaments 
now  shrinking. 

We  overlooked  too  long  the  needs  of  our 
overseas  trade,  resulting  in  overbalance  of 
sales  and  unsettled  accounts.  Part  of  our 
farmers  and  cotton  planters  were  misled  for 
a  time  by  overdrawn  pictures  of  overpro- 
duction. Laborers  still  demand  double 
pay  for  overtime  and  a  multiplicity  of 
officials  and  unions  still  override  the  railroad 
managers. 

Perhaps  the  reader's  patience  is  over- 
rated and  the  composing  room  overset. 
This  subject  may  easily  be  overwritten.  It 
must  go  no  further. 


NEW     YORK     STILL     OUR     LEADING 
FACTORY  CITY 

THAT  New  York  is  still  the  manu- 
facturing center  of  the  United  States 
is  demonstrated  by  the  1920  census  figures, 
which  cover  the  year  1919.  It  seems  that 
the  metropolis  produces  45  per  cent,  more 
manufactured  goods  than  Chicago,  and  150 
per  cent,  more  than  Philadelphia,  the  in- 
dustrial centers  next  in  importance.  Other 
figures  gleaned  from  the  census  reports  by 
the  New  York  Merchants'  Association  are 
set  down  as  follows  by  Bradstreefs: 

There  were  in  the  census  year  noted  32,- 
590  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
city  in  which  825,056  persons  were  engaged, 
638,775  of  these  being  wage-earners.  The 
capital  of  the  establishments  amounted  to 
$3,038,557,492,  and  the  salaries  and  wages 
paid  totaled  $1,131,994,492,  of  which  $805,- 
822,451  was  for  wages.  The  cost  of  the 
principal  materials  was  $2,801,619,388,  and 
the  value  added  by  manufacture  was  $2,- 
399,231,459,  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
products  being  $5,260,707,577.  The  prod- 
ucts equaled  in  value  about  one-twelfth 
of  all  manufactured  goods  made  in  the 
United  States. 

It  appears  that  the  average  establish- 
ment in  New  York  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  in  some  other  manufacturing 
centers.  Thus  the  average  New  York  City 
factory  employed  twenty-five  persons, 
while  Chicago's  establishments  employed 
an  average  of  forty-eight  persons  each, 
Philadelphia  thirty-seven,  Boston  thirty- 
six  and  Baltimore  forty-two.  Manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  New  York  in  1919 
produced  an  average  of  $6,376.18  for  each 
person  engaged,  and  the  average  income 
for  all  persons  was  $1,372.02. 

In  the  period  from  1914  to  1919  the 
number  of  establishments  increased  ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent.,  and  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  about  12.6  per  cent., 
while  the  number  of  wage-earners  gained 
only  9.1  per  cent.  A  comparison  of  these 
figures  appears  to  point  to  the  employment 
of  a  greater  number  of  persons  in  clerical 
and  supervisory  capacities  than  had  pre- 
viously been  the  case,  and  this  tendency  is 
noted  in  a  number  of  other  cities. 
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June  21. — Declaring  the  government's 
Palestine  mandate  policy  to  be  vio- 
lative of  the  government's  pledges,  the 
House  of  Lords  votes  by  60  to  29  to 
defer  action  on  it. 

Maxim  Litvinoff,  Assistant  Foreign  Min- 
ister, announces  that  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government  will  reduce  the 
army  by  about  half,  providing  neighbor- 
ing countries  do  likewise. 

Take  Jonescu,  formerly  Prime  Minister 
of  Roumania  and  head  of  the  Roumanian 
Cabinet  during  the  war,  dies  in  Rome. 

June  22. — Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  Hughes 
Wilson,  formerly  Chief  of  the  British 
Imperial  General  Staff,  military  ad- 
viser to  the  Ulster  Government,  and 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  is 
assassinated  in  London  by  two  men 
believed  to  be  Sinn  Feiners. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts, 
by  a  vote  of  340  to  253,  the  clause  of 
the  new  military  law  reducing  obliga- 
tory military  service  from  two  years  to 
eighteen  months. 

June  23. — Conservative  members  in  Parlia- 
ment sharply  assail  the  British  Cab- 
inet's failure  to  afford  police  protection 
to  Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson. 

The  1922  British  open  golf  championship 
is  won  by  Walter  Hagen,  American, 
with  a  grand  total  of  300. 

June  24. — Dr.  Walther  Rathenau,  German 
Foreign  Minister,  is  shot  and  lulled  by 
two  or  more  unidentified  assassins. 

The  Puritan,  a  prospective  contender  in 
the  international  fishermen's  races  next 
fall,  is  sunk  off  Sable  Island,  near  Nova 
Scotia,  with  a  loss  of  19  hands. 

Election  returns  for  the  new  Irish  Parlia- 
ment show  the  election  of  58  pro-Treaty 
candidates,  36  anti-Treaty  candidates, 
17  Laborites,  7  Farmers,  6  Trade  and 
Commercial  Independents,  and  4  from 
Trinity  College. 

Japan  announces  a  final  decision  to  with- 
draw her  troops  from  Siberia  and  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  non-aggression. 

June  25. — A.  Bruce  Bielaski,  former  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the 
American  Department  of  Justice,  and 
Manuel  Barcena,  a  Mexican  attorney, 
are  kidnaped  and  held  for  ransom  near 
Cuernavaca,  Mexico. 

June  26. — After  it  had  been  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Cab- 
inet would  demand  strict  observance  in 
Ireland  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty,  and 
would  establish  a  "no  man's  land" 
between  Ulster  and  the  Free  State 
frontier,  to  be  policed  by  British  troops, 
the  Lloyd  George  government  is  sus- 
tained by  a  vote  of  342  to  75. 

The  formation  of  a  "United  States  of 
China,"  modeled  after  the  American 
Federation,  and  the  demobilization  of 
superfluous  troops  are  announced  to 
be  two  principal  conditions  on  which 
Chen  Chiung-Ming,  South  China  leader, 
will  negotiate  for  the  reunion  of  China. 

DOMESTIC 

June  21. — After  they  had  surrendered, 
21  strikebreakers  employed  by  the 
Southern  Illinois  Coal  Company  near 
Herrin,  Illinois,  are  shot  down,  hanged 
or  beaten  to  death  by  striking  minors, 
while  many  are  injured  and  a  number 
are  reported  to  be  still  missing. 

Secretary  of  War  Weeks  says  in  an  inter- 
view that   the  country  is  in  favor  of 
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Electric  Fireless  Cooker 

Gives  every  facility  of  electric  range  plus  every  advan- 
tage of  fireless  cooker  at  less  cost  than  a  good  oil  stove. 

Automatic  Rapid  Electric  Cooker 

New  Invention 
Revolutionizes    Cooking 

Saves  50%  to  75%  fuel  cost 

Bakes,  roasts,  boils,  stars,  fries,  toasts. 
Needs  no  watching.  Shuts  electricity 
off  automatically.  Attaches  to  any 
electric  socket.  No  special  wiring. 
Write  for  FREE  Home  ScienceCook 
Book.  30-day  FREE  trial  offer  and 
direct  factory  prices. 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO.  Dept.  30 

Detroit,   Mich.      Georgetown,  Ont. 

f  MA/CMTAD  C  Who  desire  to  secure  patentshould 
11X  VCIN  I  KJl\.J  write  for  our  gUide  uook  "HOW 
TO  GET  VOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
Its  patentable  nature 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR   m   MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST> 


^5>  ^_  »^_    __  _,. .»  ^~  __  Sell  our  wonderful  tailored 
^^3IGSMTeGbM   toorder  $29.50, virgin  wool 

^^  •"■  «^*^""  ■  ^  ■■    suits  and  o 'coats  direct  to 
wearer — all  one  price.    They  are  big  values  and  sell  easy. 
You  keep  deposit.     Everything  guaranteed.     Big  swatch 
outfit  free;  protected  territory  for  hustlers. 
J.  B.  SIMPSON.  Inc.,  DeDt.  139,  831  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Sent  on  approval  to  any  reliable  person.  PRICE  $2  oo 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box   14 

PATrWTC      Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
r/*,tl^1^"    RECORD     OF     INVENTION 
BLANK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of   your  invention 
for  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Crown  8vo. 

Cloth 
336  pages 


MODERN 

•.•     TENNIS 

The  famous  French  player, 
MaxDecugis,  says:  "No  study 
more  complete,  more  practical, 
more  authoritative,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  simple  in  its  in- 
telligibility ,has  been  published." 
The  author,  P.  A.  Vaile,  is  an  in- 
ternational authority. 

In  an  easy,  agreeable  style, 
lucid  and  thorough,  tennis  is  here 
explained  and  made  absolutely 
clear  from  the  simple  forehand 
stroke  to  the  most  complicated 
cut  services,  with  detailed  treat- 
ment of  volleys,  smashes,  lobs, 
drives,  chops  and  their  com- 
pounds. 

Illustrated  with  50  full-page 
action-photos  of  great  players, 
and  34  text-drawings. 

Postpaid,  $2.16. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Lessons  on  Tuberculosis  and  Consumption 

By  Charles  E.  Atkinson,  M.D. 
Gives  explicit  instructions  and  sound  advice  to  lay- 
men covering  all  phases  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods  of  preventative  and  curative  treatment.    Non- 
technical.     Highly  commended  by  eminent  specialists. 

12mo.    Cloth.    470  pages.    Illustrated.     $2.50  net;  by 
mall,  $2.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNAllS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


To  Stop  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  enormous  losses  in  wages  and 
production  caused  by  industrial  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  the  highly  approved 
remedy  suggested  for  ending  the  antag- 
onism of  Capital  and  Labor  are  clearly 
detailed  in  that  remarkable  new  book — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

By  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts,  both 
of  whom  served  with  distinction  on  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  The  authors 
ably  point  the  way  to  the  first  real  construc- 
tive step  in  settling  labor  troubles  by  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  code.  The 
idea  has  been  advocated  by  President  Hard- 
ing in  a  message  to  Congress  and  the  in- 
dustrial readjustment  in  the  near  future 
will  unquestionably  revolve  around  the  mat- 
ters that  are  so  sensibly  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  this  book.  You  will  find  its  57  6pages 
intensely  interesting,  as  well  as  enlightening. 

Cloth  $4,  net;   $4.12,  postpaid. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  Pub's,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 
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light  wines  and  beer,  and  announces 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  modification  of 
the  Volstead  Law. 

June  22. — Governor  Len  Small,  of  Illinois, 
orders  a  thousand  State  troops  to 
mobilize  at  once  under  arms  in  case 
they  are  needed  in  Herrin,  the  scene  of 
the  massacre  of  strikebreakers. 

The  suspension  of  the  anthracite  mines 
since  April  1  has  cost  Pennsylvania 
operators  $52,780,000  and  the  miners 
$41,979,600,  says  Clifford  B.  Connelley, 
Pennsylvania  State  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Industry. 

President  Harding  tells  the  Philippines 
Parliamentary  Commission  that  "the 
time  is  not  yet  for  independence"  for 
the  Philippines. 

June  23. — Secretary  of  Labor  Davis,  after 
a  conference  with  President  Harding, 
issues  a  statement  declaring  that  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  Herrin  mine 
massacre  should  be  punished  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

Striking  coal  miners  attack  deputy  sheriffs 
guarding  strikebreakers  near  Mounds- 
ville,  West  Virginia,  and  two  of  the 
former  are  killed. 

Samuel  Gompers,  who,  except  for  one 
term,  has  been  President  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Federation  in  1881, 
is  reelected  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

The  House  concurs  with  the  Senate  in 
fixing  the  size  of  the  army  at  125,000 
enlisted  men  and  12,000  officers. 

June  24. — Governor  Len  Small  of  Illinois 
is  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  conspiring 
to  defraud  the  State  of  interest  money 
on  public  funds. 

William  Rockefeller,  brother  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  a  founder  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  dies  at  his  home  in  North 
Tarrytown,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
are  made  defendants  in  a  suit  for  an 
injunction  filed  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Indianapolis  to  re- 
strain union  miners  from  continuing 
activities  aimed  at  closing  so-called 
wagon  mines  of  Indiana. 

June  25. — In  a  letter  sent  to  every  member 
of  Congress,  Chairman  Lasker,  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  appeals 
for  enactment  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  only  way 
by  which  the  merchant  marine  can  be 
saved  to  America. 

June  26. — President  Harding,  Secretary 
of  Labor  Davis,  and  John  L.  Lewis, 
President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
confer  on  the  coal  strike,  but  no  definite 
plans  for  its  settlement  are  announced. 

A  New  York  banking  firm,  of  which  A. 
Bruce  Bielaski  is  president,  orders  the 
payment  of  $3,340  demanded  as  ran- 
som by  the  Mexican  bandits  who  kid- 
naped Mr.  Bielaski  on  June  25. 

Indefinite  continuance  of  American  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Haiti,  but  with  a 
reduction  of  the  marine  force,  is  unani- 
mously recommended  in  a  report  of  the 
special  Senate  Committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  American  administra- 
tion in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Chairman  Johnson,  of  the  House  Immi- 
gration Committee,  introduces  a  bill 
providing  that  admission  to  perma- 
nent residence  in  this  country  shall  be 
permitted  only  to  aliens  eligible  for 
citizenship,  thus  shutting  out  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Mongolians,  and  some  others. 
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The  House  That 
Carelessness  Built — 

Which  at  first  glance  may  look  substantial  and 
cozy — is  a  never-ending  source  of  discomfort,  dis- 
satisfaction, danger,  and  expense.  From  cellar  to 
roof  there  are  continually  cropping  out  "little" 
structural  defects — "little"  things  that  require 
fixing  more  often  than  they  should — "little"  items 
of  upkeep  that  not  only  cause  inconvenience  but 
that  gnaw  into  your  funds  and  make  house-owning 
more  of  a  discouragement  than  the  joy  that  it  can 
and  should  be.  You  can  forestall  and  remedy  these 
"objectionables"  by  having  a  copy  of  this  new  work, 

The  HOUSE-OWNER'S 

By  A.  L.   Churchill 
and  Leonard  Wickenden 

Here  at  last  is  an  enlightening,  unbiased,  non-tech- 
nical, and  dependable  guide  for  the  present  or  future 
house-owner — a'  practical,  common-sense  book  set- 
ting forth  the  accumulated  experience  of  house- 
owners  fortified  by  the  opinions  of  the  best  author- 
ities on  the  building,  care,  and  conduct  of  the  home. 
It  gives  in  one  volume  a  host  of  vital  facts  tor  insuring 
economy,  comfort,  and  safety  in  every  essential 
feature  of  home  owning  and  upkeep. 

Gets  Down  to  Bed-Rock  Facts 

The  House-Owner's  Book  is  written  by  house-owners 
for  house-owners,  in  the  simplest  possible  terms,  and 
is  oased  on  the  assumption  that  the  purchaser  has  no 
technical  knowledge,  and  does  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  technical  arguments  and  theories.  In  a  word  he 
is  not  interested  in  "why?"  but  in  "how  to  do."  and 
he  wants  complete,  practical,  easy-to-follmu  informa- 
tion. And  the  House-Owner's  Book  aims  to  cover 
everything  that  a  house-owner  would  be  likely  to 
want  to  know. 

Do  You  Know — 

How  to  finance  a  home? 

What  materials  to  use  for  the  various  parts  of  the 

house? 
The  relative   values  of  wood,    brick,   stucco,  hollow 

tile? 
About  roofing — asbestos,  asphalt,  wood,  copper? 
How    the    house   should    be   heated — hot-air,  , steam, 

hot-water,  vapor,  vapor-vacuum,  gas-steam? 
About  ventilation,  water-supply,  drainage? 
What  paints  to  use — and  the  best  color  scheme  for 

your  house? 
What  wood  is  best  for  floors — southern  pine,  beech, 

oak? 
What   precautions  can   be   taken   against   fires? 

The  House-Owner' s  Book  is  written  to  answer 
these,  and  hundreds  of  other  questions. 

Shows  How  to  Make  and  Repa:r  Things 

The  House-Owner's  Book  shows  plainly  how  to 
handle  tools;  how  to  do  jobs  in  plumbing,  carpentry, 
and  painting;  how  to  run  your  heating  equipment 
in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  way. 
It  explains  in  the  plainest  words,  how  to  build  a  con- 
crete path  or  a  garage. 

Tells  you  a  thousand  thing9  that  will  make  your 
work  as  a  house-owner  easier. 

Will  save  money  that  you  would  otherwise  pay  to 
experts. 

Shows  you  how  to  avoid  fires,  and  how  to  save  lives 
if  fires  occur. 

Advises  what  to  do  in  case  of  accidents  from  gas  and 
electricity. 

States  the  principles  of  sanitation,  cleanliness,  and 
health  in  the  household,  and  informs  you  on  a  multi- 
tude of  matters  on  which  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  the  best  sympathetic  advice. 

Points  Out  Definite  Ways  to  Save  Money 

No  high  sounding  theories.  No  guess-work.  This 
is  a  practical  book  from  cover  to  cover,  so  packed 
with  real  money-saving  facts  that  you'll  never  want 
to  part  with  i*  It  will  prove  an  investment  that  will 
pay  you  hundreds  of  times  over  for  the  small  sum 
it  costs. 

Gives  Specific  Recipes 

Handy,  successful,  and  verified  methods  for  exter- 
minating vermin;  making  rubber  cements,  mucilage 
or  liquid  glue,  adhesives,  pastes,  etc.  Shows  how  to 
treat  putty,  and  how  to  remove  stains  from  fabrics, 
etc. 

Contains  Useful  Tables 

Gives  tables  of  weight,  measurement,  and  tempera- 
ture, including  legal  weights  in  pounds,  in  all  states, 
of  the  bushel,  of  various  commodities  such  as  onions, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc. 

Illustrations  Galore! 

Has  forty-eight  illustrations,  specially  selected  for 
their  practical  value  in  driving  home  some  specific 
points  or  statement,  that  cover  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects— a   most   valuable   series   of   helps  I 

A  USEFUL  BOOK  BOUND  TO  HELP  YOU. 
MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED 

Sign  and  send  this  coupon  today  with  S2.12,  and  this 
splendid  house-owner's  aid  of  388  pages  will  be 
shipped  to  you  postpaid  by  return  mail.  If  it  does 
not  please  you,  return  it  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded  without  a  murmur. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  "The  House-Owner's 
Book",  for  which  I  enclose  J2.12.  If  not  satisfied, 
I  may  return  it  within  ten  days  and  you  will  refunu 
the  amount  I  have  paid.  rjjg   7-8-22 


Name 

Address 

City State. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"I.  R.."  Cleveland.  O. — "Please  decide  the 
following:  'A'  savs  'The  rain  is  stopping:.'  mean- 
ing thereby  it  is  slackening  and  will  soon  stop. 
'B'  savs  The  rain  is  stopping'  means  that  it  has 
already  stopped  raining.    Which  is  correct?  " 

"Is  stopping"  means  "is  in  the  course  of  coming 
to  an  end.''  but  still  rains.  If  the  rain  has  ceased 
to  fall,  the  idiom  is  "The  rain  has  stopped." 

"P.  V.  B.."  Canadian.  Tex. — 'Kindly  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  and  derivation  of  the  word 
carafi    ' 

Carafe  is  a  French  word  meaning  a  water-bottle. 
It  is  pronounced  ka"raf — first  a  as  in  artistic. 
second  a  as  in  art.  The  word  is  derived  by  the 
French  from  the  Italian  caraffa,  and  should  not  be 
pronounced  ka-ref  (a  as  in  sofa,  e  as  in  prey). 

"M.  E.  L.."  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. — "What  does 
P.  P.  or  per  pro.  stand  for  when  used  with  a  sig- 
nature?" 

Per  pro.  or  p.  p.  is  an  abbreviation  of  per 
procurationem,  and  means  "by  proxy;  by  deputy; 
through  the  action  of  an  agent." 

"C.  E.  C,"  Ashton,  Idaho. — "Please  give  me 
the  pronunciation  of  the  terms  Obregon  and  lei 
(Hawaiian  for  a  garland  or  wreath)." 

Obregon  is  pronounced  o"brc-gon'  (o's  as  in  go; 

e  as  in  prey);  and  lei,  le'i  (e  as  in  prey;  i  as  in 

police) . 

"R.  W.f"  Hopkinton,  Mass. — "Can  you  please 
inform  me  where  the  phrase,  'Paying  through  the 
nose,'  came  from?" 

"To  pay  through  the  nose"  means  "to  pay 
exorbitantly."  The  phrase  has  been  traced  as  far 
back  as  1672,  when  it  was  used  by  Marvell — "  .  .  . 
made  them  pay  for  it  most  unconscionably,  and 
through  the  nose." 

"K.  O'L.."  "White  Bluffs,  Wash. — "Kindly  tell 
me  which  is  the  capital  of  Russia,  Petrograd  or 
Moscow." 

The  capital  of  Russia  is  Moscow  and  has  been 
since  March  14,  1918. 

G.  A.  L.."  Washington,  D.  C. — "Due  to  the 
fact  that  a  discussion  has  arisen  pertaining  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  word  advices  is  used 
correctly  in  the  following  memorandum,  we  ask 
vou  to  render  a  decision  and  to  quote  your 
authority  for  the  same — 'Kindly  furnish  the 
present  status  of  the  following  accounts,  which 
are  still  open  on  our  records,  and  cover  orders 
drawn  during  1920,  with  advices  as  to  their 
disposition.' " 

Why  not  consult  a  dictionary?  It  will  help  you. 
The  noun  "advice,"  in  the  meaning  intended  from 
the  quotation  submitted,  is  defined  on  page  42, 
col.  3,  of  the  Standard  Dictionary:  "2.  Informa- 
tion or  notice,  as  of  action  or  arrival:  often  in  the 
plural;  as,  the  latest  advices  from  our  agent:  a 
common  commercial  usage." 

In  literature  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense 
has  l>een  traced  as  far  back  as  1490.  Caxton  em- 
ployed it  in  the  singular  in  "Eneydos"  (xxvii,  82), 
and  Pepys  in  1605  in  his  "Diary"  (vi,  99).  In 
Later  times,  Steele  (1710)  used  it  in  the  plural  in 
"The  Tatler"  (no.  129,  paragraph  1):  "A  mail 
from  Holland,  which  brought  me  .  .  .  advices," 
and  Macaulay,  in  1849,  in  "History  of  England" 
I.  590).  Many  other  quotations  from  modern 
literature  might  be  cited. 

\  .A.   F.,"   Mankato.   Minn. — "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  Naomi?" 

Xaomi.  a  Bible  and  feminine  personal  name,  is 
pronounced  ne-o'mi — e  as  in  prey,  o  as  in  go,  i  as 
in  habit. 

"O.  S.  R.,"  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. — "Is  the  word  it's 
correctly  used  in  the  sentence,  'The  second 
largest  plant  of  it's  kind  in  the  world?" 

It's  is  a  colloquial  contraction  for  "it  is,"  while 
its,  without  the  apostrophe,  is  the  possessive  case  of 
it.  The  first,  was  introduced  in  F:nglish  literature 
by  Skynner  in  "Usher's  Letters,"  published  in 
1625 — "It's  likely  my  Lord  Keeper  would  re- 
member me  the  sooner"   (p.  367). 

As  its  is  used  in  the  possessive  case  in  the  sen- 
tence given,  the  apostrophe  must  bo  omitted  and 
i  he  sentence  be  written  "  The  second  largest  plant 
of  its  kind  in  the  world." 
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in  New  Mexico  and  Ariiona  Rockies 
by  saddle  and  pack,  team  or  auto 
You0hin£  it  de  luxe." 

Explore  unbeaten  trails  across 
snowy  mountains  and  alongrush- 
ing  trout  streams.  Traverse  vir- 
gin forests  and  colorful  canyons. 
Unusual  Southwest  outings.  See 
the  Indians  of  the  Painted  Desert 
and  their  weird  ceremonies,  in- 
.  eluding  the  Snake  Dance.  Will 
gladly  help  plan  your  trip. 

oAsk  for 

"OfftheBeatenPath" 

folder,  containing  maps,  pictures, 
itineraries  and  approximate  cost. 


W.  J.  BLACK,  Pass.  Traff.  Mgr. 

Santa  Fe  System  Lines 
1153  Railway  Exchange     CHICAGO 


Put  on  like  Plaster 
I  ^ars  like  Iron 

-waterproof 

fireproof 

resilient 


id  Floor 
^Jie  solid  pjec, 


/<  noiseless 
Rust- 
less 


A  composition  material  easily  applied  in  plastic 
form  over  practically  any  kind  of  floor.  Laid 
about  %  inch  thick.  Imperial  Floor  does  not 
crack,  peel  or  come  loose  from  foundation.  A 
continuous,  fine-grained,  smooth,  non  slipping 
surface.  No  crevices  to  gather  grease,  dirt,  dust, 
disease  germs  or  moisture. 

Ideal  Floor  for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bathroom, 
Laundry,  Porch,  Garage,  Restaurant.  Theatre, 
Hotel.  Factory,  Office  Building,  Railroad  Sta- 
tion, Hospital — wherever  a  beautiful,  substan- 
tial floor  is  desired.  Several  practical  colors. 
Full  information  and  sample  FREE  of  your 
first  and  second  choice  of  color. 
IMPERIAL  FLOOR  CO.,  66-68  fast  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
A  Success  for  15  Years 


Everything  About 

Cuticura  Soap 
Suggests  Efficiency 

Soap,0intment,Talcum,26e.everywhere.  Forsamples 
address:  CntlcarfcLabor&torleB.Dapt,  7, Maiden, Mubb. 


Easy  to  Play 

Easy  to  Pay  . 


Saxophone  Book  Free 


Tells  when  to  use  Sa 
opbone— aioffly,  in   eez 
tettea      or   in    regular 
band;    how   to   tri 
pose  cello    Darts 
orchestra  and  man 
other   things    you 
would   like   to 
know 


True-Tone 

Saxophone 


Easiest  of  all  wind  instruments 
o  play  and  oneof  themost  beau-< 
iful.    You  can  learn  the  scale 
in  an  hour's  practice  and  play 
popular  music  in  a  few  weeks. 
You  can  take   your   place   in  a 
band  within   90  days,  if  you  so 
desire.      Unrivalled    for    home 
entertainment,  church,  lodge  or 
school.    In  big  demand  for  or- 
chestra dance  music.  The  por- 
trait above    is   of   Donald   Clark, 
Soloist  with  the  famous  Paul  White- 
man's  Orchestra. 

You  may  order  any 
Buescher  Instrument 
without  paying  one  cent  in  advance,  and  try 
it  six  days  in  your  own  home,  without  obliga- 
tion. If  perfectly  satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to 
suit  yoar  convenience.  Mention  the  instrument  interested 
In  and  a  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Miliars   of  Everything  In  Band  and  Orchaatra  Inatrumanta 

1934  BUESCHER  BLOCK  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Free  Trial 


THE 


SPICE     *    OF    *    LIFE 
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Earning  Interest. — "Where's  the  capital 
of  the  United  States?" 

"In  Europe." — Lehigh  Burr. 


A  Mollycoddle? — Wanted — Wishwasher 
(male);  experienced.  Restaurant,  Thames 
Street. —  {Noticed  by  G.  D.  C.  in  the  New- 
port, R.  I.  Daily  News). 


Reasonable  Request. — "What  can  I  do 
for  you,  my  man?" 

"I'm  an  old  sea-dog.  Let  me  have  a 
couple  of  bones." — The    Yale  Record. 


True  Love. — He — "But  it  will  have  to  be 
a  long  engagement." 

She — "Dear,  I'd  wait  for  you  until  the 
soldiers  get  their  bonus." — The  Candy 
Jobber.  ,  

Further  Instructions  Needed. — It  is  in 

the  cemetery  at- South  Bethlehem,  Penn- 
sylvania, by  the  way,  that  the  sign  appears: 
"Persons  are  prohibited  from  picking 
flowers  from  any  but  their  own  graves." 
— American  Lumberman  (Chicago). 


Their  Benefactor. — "What,  Madame 
Newrich,  do  I  see  a  portrait  of  the  Kaiser  in 
your  house!" 

"But  did  we  not  always  regard  him  as 
the  originator  of  the  war:  thence  of  our 
fortunes?" — Les  Hommes  du  Jour  (Paris). 


Denned. — The  visitor  was  examining 
the  class. 

"Can  any  little  boy  tell  me  what  a  fish- 
net is  made  of?"  he  inquired. 

"A  lot  of  little  holes  tied  together  with 
strings,"  smiled  the  never-failing  bright 
boy. — Wesley  an  Advance. 


Catching. — Prisoner  charged  with  check- 
raising  said  bootleg  whisky  make  him  see 
double. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  jail?"  asked 
the  judge. 

"Ten  days." 

"Ten  days  more,"  said  the  court.  "I 
see  double,  too." — Los  Angeles  Examiner. 


Chips  and  Blocks. — Sir  Philip  Gibbs 
looks  extremely  young  to  be  the  father  of  a 
nineteen-year-old  son.  "I  had  an  inter- 
view with  President  Harding  shortly  after 
my  arrival  in  America,"  he  said,  "and  I 
introduced  my  son.  The  President  was 
very  much  surprized.  He  said  it  reminded 
him  of  the  time  when  Justice  Day,  who  is 
a  very  little  man,  introduced  his  son,  who 
is  six-foot-four,  to  Chief  Justice  White. 
The  Chief  Justice  looked  at  this  pair  and 
said,  'A  block  of  the  old  chip,  I  guess.'  " — 
The  Christian  Register  (Boston). 


When  Teacher  Collapsed. — It  was  in  the 

little  but  overcrowded  classroom  of  an 
East  Side  New  York  public  school.  The 
teacher  looked  out  upon  a  group  of  eager 
faces  as  she  put  the  question: 

"And  now,  children,  can  any  of  you  tell 
me  what  is  a  stoic?" 

Only  one  hand  went  up. 

"Does  only  Abie  Glutz  know  what  a 
stoic  is?" 

Silence. 

"Well,  Abie,  tell  your  classmates  what  is 
a  stoic?" 

"Please,  teacher,"  said  Abie  triumph- 
antly. "A  stoic  is  a  boid  whot  brings  it 
th'  babies." — Judge. 


Boosting  Bigamy? — 

IT  IS  NOW 
POSSIBLE  TO  GET 
MARRIED  AGAIN— 

From  an  ad.  in  the  Ottawa  Republican-  Times. 


Cheering  Her  Up. — Young  Wife — "Oh, 
I  am  so  miserable;  my  husband  has  been 
out  all  the  evening,  and  I  haven't  the  faint- 
est idea  where  he  is." 

Experienced  Friend — "My  dear,  you 
mustn't  worry.  You  would  probably  be 
twice  as  miserable  if  you  did  know." — 
London  Opinion. 


Unkind  to  the  Professor. — 

Address "Efficient  Education" 

Professor  J.  S.  Y 

University  of  M 

"Silent  Now  the  Drowsy  Bird" .  .  Offenbach 

Girls'  Glee  Club 
—^From  the  Program  of  the  Commencement 
Exercises  of  an  Illinois   High  School. 


Helped  by  the  Humidity. — The  Kindly 
Employer  (to  youthful  employee  who  has 
but  yesterday  reported  a  near  relative  at 
death's  door) — "How's  your  grandmother, 
Johnny?" 

Office  Boy  (gloomily,  staring  from  the 
office  windoAv  at  rain-washed  pavements) — 
"Aw,  she's  comin'  along  all  right,  Mr. 
Bliwens!" — Life. 


Varying  View-points. — A  successful  Chau- 
tauqua lecturer,  who  is  also  a  lawyer,  was 
presented  to  his  audience  as  follows:  "I  am 
very  glad  to  introduce  to  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Mr.  B.,  who  will  give  his  lec- 
ture, 'The  Trial  of  Jesus  from  a  Lawyer's 
Standpoint.'  I  can  imagine  only  one 
lecture  which  might  prove  more  interesting 
to  this  audience  than  the  one  announced. 
That  would  be  'The  Trial  of  a  Lawyer  from 
Jesus'  Standpoint.'  " — Everybody's  Maga- 
zine.   

Preparing  for  the  Worst. — "When  I  was 
in  London  just  after  the  armistice,"  said 
Richard  Connell,  who  went  across  with 
a  New  York  regiment,  "I  saw  three  of 
General  O 'Ryan's  soldiers  march  up  to 
a.  policeman.  'Say  officer,'  said  one  of 
them;  'tell  us  how  to  get  to  the  swellest 
hash-house  in  this  burg.'  The  'bobby' 
thought  it  over  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said,  'If  I  taikes  yer  meanin'  right,  I  think 
as  'ow  you'd  better  taike  a  taxi  to  the 
Clerridge.' 

"The  Claridge  is  a  fashionable  hotel  and 
restaurant.  The  three  got  into  the  taxi  at 
once.  I  got  into  another  and  followed. 
The  restaurant  was  crowded  when  the 
three  entered.  In  a  loud  voice  one  of  them 
waved  an  arm  at  the  head  waiter. 

"  'Hi,  gassong!     Toot  sweet!' 

"The  waiter  came. 

"  'Yes,  sir?' 

"  'We  want  the  swellest  feed  in  this 
joint,'  said  another,  'also  toot  sweet!' 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  said  the  waiter.  He  bowed 
and  showed  them  to  a  table.  People  were 
looking  round  everywhere. 

"  'And  say,  gassong,'  said  the  third, 
'bring  a  couple  of  quarts  of  champagne 
with  the  eats — see? — and  the  tooter  the 
sweeter!     We're  Americans,  we  are!' 

"The  waiter,  rubbing  his  hands  politely 
together,  bowed  again. 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  he  said;  'I'll  warn  iie  other 
guests.'  " — Everybody's  Magazine. 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  EXCELLENCE 


In  every  art  and  craft,  one 
name  stands  forth  to  attest 
the  unfailing  victory  of  quality. 

Quality  is  irreplaceable.  It 
leads  while  progress  lives. 
Today's  search  for  economy 
leads  the  world  straight  back 
to  quality. 

For  quality  is  economy.  Infer' 
iority  is  expensive.  Only  that 
which  serves  well,  saves  well. 

Delco,  in  the  field  of  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition,  has  for 
many  years  been  esteemed  the 
foremost  electrical  equipment 
for  high'grade  motor  cars. 

Quality  is  Delco's  sphere.  Into 
its  construction  goes  that  ex' 
tra  measure  of  quality  which 
can  no  more  be  purchased  for 
less,  than  Delco  performance 


can  be  equalled  by  lesser 
systems. 

Reduced  costs  of  materials,  in' 
creased  quantity  production 
have,  of  course,  permitted  its 
manufacturers  to  keep  relative 
pace  with  price'reductions 
in  the  industry.  But  they 
have  firmly  maintained  their 
standards. 

Pledged  to  doing  the  thing 
best,  Delco  never  will  relin' 
quish  one  iota  of  its  quality. 
Delco  satisfies.  Delco  proves 
the  economy  of  excellence. 

Among  leading  manufacturers, 
definitely  wedded  year  after 
year  to  Delco,  is  the  convic 
tion  that  as  it  is  the  most 
efficient  so  it  is  the  most  ecc 
nomical  Starting,  Lighting  and 
Ignition  equipment  for  high' 
grade  motor  cars. 


THE   DAYTON    ENGINEERING    LABORATORIES   CO.,   DAYTON,   OHIO,   U.   S.  A. 


r  n 


STARTING,    LIGHTING    AND    IGNITION     SYSTEMS 
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Why  this  is  the  first  Stearns 
advertisement  in  three  years 


FOR  the  first  time  in  three  years  The  F.  B. 
Stearns  Company,  manufacturers  of  Stearns 
Sleeve' Valve  Motor  Cars,  makes  a  public  an' 
nouncement. 

Those  who  know  the  company,  its  policies, 
practices  and  product,  will  immediately  decide 
that   there  must  be  something  of  great  im' 
portance  to  tell. 
There  is. 

The  F.  B.  Stearns  Company,  for  twenty-five 
years  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  practical 
motor  car  improvements,  is  itself  surprised  at 
its  newest  achievement — 

The  6 -CYLINDER 
Steams-Knight  Engine 

For  a  period  of  seven  years  The  F.  B.  Stearns 
Company  has  manufactured  4'CYLINDER 
Stearns'Knight  Motor  Cars  exclusively,  with' 
out  a  single  day's  interruption — and  this 
through  one  of  the  most  uncertain  periods  in 
the  history  of  American  Industry. 

It  may,  therefore,  seem  strange  to  many  that 
this  company  should  even  consider  a  change 
in  that  part  of  its  product  which  has  earned 
a  world'wide  reputation. 

But — this  latest  Stearns  achievement,  a  & 
CYLINDER  Sleeve  Valve  Engine,  embodies  so 
many  astounding  advantages  over  all  other 
types  of  motor  car  power  plants  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  motoring  public  to  withhold 
or  discard  the  invention. 

It  is  the  sincere  belief  of  The  F.  B.  Stearns 
Company  that  the  New  6'CYLINDER  Stearns' 
Knight  is  the  first  engine,  in  all  the  history  of 
motor  car  construction,  to  operate  entirely  free 
from  periodic  vibration. 

You  may  not  be  considering  the  purchase  of  a  new 
car  at  the  present  time.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  to  your 
benefit  to  learn  the  facts  about  the  new  6'CYLINDER 
Stearns'Knight — an  engine  that  will  soon 
be  used  as  the  standard  for  all  comparisons 
of  efficiency. 

Be  sure  to  get  a  demonstration 


Roadster  or  4  or  5  pas 

senger  Touring  . 
7  passenger  Touring 
Coupe       .... 
Coupe-Brougham  . 
Sedan        .    .. 

f.  o.  b.  Cleveland 


$2700.00 
2850.00 
3350.00 
3500.00 
3700.00 


Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
The  F.  B.  Stearns  Company  from  the  in- 
ventor of  the  famous  Knight  Sleeve-Valve 
Engine  after  a  recent  visit  of  inspection  to 
the  factory. 

May  24,  1922 

" — I  am  still  thinking  of  that  beautiful  six  of  yours.  The 
engine  dimensions  please  me  awfully  well — the  length 
of  the  connecting  rods,  the  position  of  the  eccentric  shaft, 
the  shape  of  the  lugs  on  the  sleeves,  and  the  fine  wor\' 
manship  which  makes  a  motor  with  long  life  and  smooth 
action.  I  li\e  the  proportions  about  the  best  of  any 
engine  I  have  ever  seen. 

With  \ind  regards, 

(Signed)  C.  T.  Knight' 


rT*f\     /\  Pfll PIT  C*  Owmg  to   a    recent   in' 

JL.  U  U\s\A/l\sl  0»  crease  in  production-facili- 
ties, The  F.  B.  Stearns  Company,  for  the  first  time  in 
five  years,  is  able  to  increase  its  distribution.  Dealers 
of  high  standing,  regardless  of  location,  are  invited  to 
write  for  particulars  of  the  Stearns'  Dealer  Franchise. 
Your  territory  may  be  open. 


TRADE  MARK 


Production  of  the  4-CYLINDER  Steams-Knight  will  be  continued 


The  F«  B*  Stearns  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Benjamin  of  old  Philadel- 
phia, was  a  man  of  shrewd 

thrift — and  our  first  great  printer*    In  that 
fine  spirit  oi  efficient  craftsmanship  which 
was  his,  has  the  Mimeograph  been  conceived 
and  perfected.  Thrifty  duplication!  One  per- 
fect letter,  or  message,  or  bulletin,  or  map,  and 
then  five  thousand  an  hour  exactly  like  it  — 

that  is  the  important  work  which  the  Mimeo- 
graph performs  splendidly.   And  the  Mimeoscope  does  for 
pictures  what  the  Mimeograph  does  for  words.    Trace  any 
drawing  or  design,  place  on  the  Mimeograph  and  quickly 
duplicate.  No  cuts,  no  delays— almost  negligible  cost.  Thou- 
sands of  business  and  educational  institutions  throughout  the 
world  are  multiplying  pen  and  typewriter  power  now.    Why 
not  this  great  saving  for  you?    It's  a  big  lift  to  a  wiser  thrift. 
Old  Benjamin  would  have  loved  it.    Send  today  for  booklet 
"L-7"  to  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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BECOME  AN   EXPERT     

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big-  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning*  $3,000  to  £10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  tor  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  boot- keeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M., 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  or  C.  P.  A.  'e,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  He  is  assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of  C.P.A.'s,  including- members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept  752-HA,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


HAY  FEVER:  Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  Wm.  C.  Hollopeter,  M.D. 
A  newly  revised  and  authoritative  book  for  both   laymen  and 

Khysicians,  giving-  the  history    of  Hay  Fever,  the  causes  of  it, 
ow  it  maybe  prevented,  and  its  treatment,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  new  Immunizing  Method. 

12mo.     Cloth.    A2i  pages,  Illustrated.   $2.00net;  by  mail,  %*4.12. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 354-360FourthAve.,NewYoik 


You're  missing  a  true,    colorful,   gripping 
story  of  a  real  man,  if  you  fail  to  read 


Sergeant 

and 


York 


His  People 

by  Sam  K.  Cowan 
With  all  the  tense  interest  and  swift  action  of 
a  novel,  this  new  volume,  just  off  the  press, 
brings  you  a  true  story  stranger  indeed  than 
fiction — a  story  of  home,  work,  war,  faith  in 
God,  and  love  told  about  the  type  of  man  whom 
we  call  an  American  with  a  thrill  of  pride.  The 
scenes  range  from  the  stern,  sun-kissed  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee  where  Sergeant  York  was 
born  to  that  perilous,  shell-ridden  battlefield 
in  France  where  this  young  Tennessee  moun- 
taineer amazed  the  world  with  his  almost  un- 
believable feat  of  individual  skill  and  lion- 
hearted  bravery. 

Read  this  book  and  you'll  agree  with  the 
Literary  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  who 
says,  "Whew,  but  this  book  about  Sergeant 
York  has  hit  us  in  a  tender  spot!  If  it  doesn't 
hold  a  thrill  and  a  smile  and  a  tightening  of  the 
throat  for  you,  then  you're  not  the  reader  for 
whom  we  are  editing  this  book  page,  that's  all." 
At  booksellers,  $2.00,  net; 
by  mail  from  the  publishers,  $2.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


high  School  Course 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 

School  Course  at  home  m- 

Meetsall  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 

This  and   thirty-six  other  practical 

— ID/" 


[aide  of  two  years.    _ 

land  the  leading  professions. 

I  courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin,    Send  for  it  TODAY. 


lOept. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

H  B-52  Oreiel  Ava.  &  58th  St. 


CHICAGO 


The  Club  Woman's 

Handybook  of  Programs  and 
Club  Management 

Compiled  by  KATE  LOUISE  ROBERTS 

For  many  years  in  charge  of  club  work  in  the  Free  Public 

Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 

In  a  volume  so  comnact  as  to  fit  into  a  handbag  this 
guide-book  sives  the  club  woman  the  necessary  tools  to 
organize  and  conduct  her  club.     You  will  find: 

Parliamentary  Knles  Fully  Explained — Book  Lists — Topics  for 
Tapers — Outlines  for  Programs — Complete  Programs — Full  In- 
formation as  to  the  I'se  of  Libraries  and  Literary  Tools — Public 
8ources  of  Information  on  People  and  Topios  of  the  Day. 

16mo.  cloth,  192  pages,  $1,  net;  by  mail,  $1.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Health-Care  of  the  Baby- 
By  LOUIS  FISCHER,  M.D. 

A  classic  for  the  nursery  and  the  home. 
The  thirteenth  edition  (165th  Thousand)  of  this 
work  comes  of  a  naturally  increased  demand  which 
caused  Dr.  Fischer  to  rewrite  it  in  part,  add  two 
new  chapters,  and  carefully  revise  the  remainder. 
Four  important  steps  in  the  baby's  life  are  consid- 
ered with  special  care — airing,  bathing,  clothing, 
dieting.  First  aid  In  all  contingencies  has  full 
consideration. 

12mo.  Cloth.  231  pages.    $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  4th  Are.,  New  York 


To  Win  Friends,  Fame, 
and  Fortune 

Why  do  some  deserving  men  fail  in  business? 
Why  are  some  handsome,  well-educated  men  un- 
popular in  social  life?  What  is  the  real  secret  of 
achieving  personal  success? 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  pertinent  questions 
on  the  tip  of  your  tongue  are  answered  by  that 
popular  inspirational  writer,  H.  Addington  Bruce, 
in  his  invigorating  and  fascinating  new  book — 

SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

A  wonderfully  clear-cut  analysis,  in  plain,  con- 
versational English,  of  certain  mental  actions  and 
reactions,  every  page  radiating  encouragement  and 
helpfulness  for  ambitious  men  and  women. 

It  explains  how  you  may  develop  will  power, 
memory,  poise,  and  personality;  elaborates  on  the 
simple  methods  all  must  adopt — and  which  are  easy 
to  adopt — to  achieve  marked  success  in  social  and 
business  life:  visualizes  the  insidious  pitfalls  that 
musi  be  avoided — and  which  are  easy  to  avoid  after 
he  points  them  out. 

All  that  Mr.  Bruce  advises  will  appeal  to  you. 
You'll  know  he's  right!  And  everyone  who  takes 
his  advice  will  be  better  able  to  win  friends,  fame, 
and  fortune  and  to  get  all  the  good  out  of  life  that 
life  has  to  offer. 

"Gives  an  illuminating  explanation  of  real  success 
and  the  courses  to  follow  in  its  attainment. ' ' — Deseret 
News,  Salt  Late  City. 

"Any  young  man  who  refuses  to  be  stimulated 
and  inspired  through  reading  a  book  like  this  needs 
to  alter  his  viewpoint  in  life." — Star,  Toronto. 

12mo.   Cloth.    342  pp.  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.62 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


HOW  to  SPELL 

AND     PRONOUNCE 

25,000  WORDS 

FREQUENTLY     MISSPELLED 
AND    MISPRONOUNCED 

Nothing  conveys  the  impression  of  slipshod  mental 
processes  so  much  as  the  misspelling  and  mispronounc- 
ing of  words.  No  one  can  afford  to  allow  these  errors 
to  creep  in  and  ruin  the  effect  of  what  he  has  to  say. 
Every  one  who  wants  to  be  sure  of  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  the  words  he  uses  will  welcome  this 
unique  and  practical  new  book — 

A    Desk    Book    of    25,000    Words 
Frequently   Mispronounced 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  This 
volume  contains,  in  instantly  accessible,  alphabetical 
form,  a  selection  of  the  words  about  whose  spelling  or 
pronunciation  you  are  ever  likely  to  be  in  doubt. 
Whenever  you  meet  a  tricky  spelling  or  doubtful  pro- 
nunciation, this  book  will  set  you  right.  Or,  if  you  will 
glance  through  the  volume  for  five  minutes  a  day,  you 
will  become  a  "good  speller"  in  a  surprizingly  short 
time.  This  book  is  very  different  from  an  ordinary 
dictionary- — it  specializes  in  spelling  and  pronouncing 
the  every  day  English  words  that  all  of  us  use;  foreign 
terms,  and  proper  names  of  all  kinds.  It  must  prove 
"mispronouncer";  every  speaker,  letter  writer,  sales- 
man, conversationalist,  and  every  one  else  who  aims 
to  speak  and  write  with  accurate  English. 

"So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  quite  the  best  book 
Of  its  kind." — Brander  Matthews,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Almost   1000  pages,  cloth  bound,  thin  paper 
Price  $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.12.   With  thumb- 
notch  index  $2.25;  by  mail  $2.37 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    Dept.  461,    New  York  City 


Ireland  and  the 
Making  of  Britain 

By  Benedict  Fitzpatrict 

For  all  interested  In  the  ages-old  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  this  authoritative  book 
presents  revelation  after  revelation,  shedding  a 
strange  new  light  on  the  foundation  of  Ireland's 
fitness  and  right  to  again  assume  her  place  among 
the  articulate  nations  of  the  world. 

8vo.  Cloth.  378  pages,  with  colored  map  of  Medi- 
eval Ireland.    $/,.00  net;  by  mail,  $4.16. 

SUNK  J  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 


Toy-Making  Secrets 


No  longer  will  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
monopolize  the  toy-making  business.  Formerly 
guarded  secrets  of  this  profitable  industry  are 
now  published  in  a  new  book,  by  J.  F.  Makin- 
son,  entitled — 

"TOY    MANUFACTURE" 

which  tells  you  how  to  begin  commercial  toy 
making,  on  a  large  or  small  scale;  shows  how  to 
make  picture  blocks,  "living  beans,"  and  all 
sorts  of  wood  and  metal  toys,  beautiful  dolls, 
beads,  marbles,  balls,  bats,  dominoes,  etc.; 
tells  what  mechanical  equipment  and  materials 
you  need  and  describes  every  detail  of  manu- 
facture. The  author  had  years  of  experience  as 
a  craftsman  in  German  toy  factories  and  his 
268-page  book,  with  its  200  illustrations,  will 
guide  you  to  success  in  the  toy-making  industry. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  $1.50,  net;  $1.62.  postpaid 
FUNK  I  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   354-360  fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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AND    TRAIN    FOR    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    LIFE    THE    NEED 


1ITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
-J  learning  will  Gnd  in  our  pages  between  May  13th  and  Sep- 
tember 9th,  the  following  Classified  Directory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools  and  colleges.  Advertise- 
ments describing  these  institutions  will  be  found  in  the  first 
issue  of  each  month  from  May  to  September. 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested.  We  list  only  such  schools  as 
we  believe  are  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Advisory  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  necessary  for  inquirers  to  give  specific  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Judson  College  for  Women Marion,  Ala. 

The  Marlborough  School 5041  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Ely  School Ely  Court,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  Gateway St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hillside     School Norwalk,     Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy   Chase  School Box   D,    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Colonial  School 153.3  18th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston    Hall 1920    Florida    Ave..    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Washington  School  for  Secretaries.  .70S  14th  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Cathedral  School  for  Girls Orlando,  Fla. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  III. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  648,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Science  Hill  School Shelby  ville,  5218,  Ky. 

Girls'   Latin  School 1223   St.   Paul   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Box   157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College Box  7D,  Lutherville,  Md. 

Lasell  Seminary 103  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality Box  B,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell  School.  .  .  .36-40  Concord  Ave., Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School 24  Highland  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School 2307  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls.  .  .  .8  Howard  St.,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Oak  Hall 584  Holly  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Central  College 421  State  St.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College Box  722,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Drew   Seminary Box   518,    Carniel,    N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary Box  L,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Keuka  College Box  L,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  Preparatory  School 301  West  88th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  Finch  School Gl  East  77th  St..  New  York  City 

Ossining  School Box  7D,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore   College Box  L,   Saratoga   Springs,   N  .Y. 

Highland  Manor Box  D,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School Box  710,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Moravian     Seminary Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls    Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa. 

The  Cowles  School  for  Girls Oak  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Dept.  D,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Rydal     School Rydal,    Pa. 

Wildcliff  School Box  1522,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The    Darlington   Seminary,  Inc Box  628,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,   R.   I. 

All  Saints  School Main  Ave.  &  17th  St.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fairfax     Hall Box  D,  Basic,  Va. 

Sullins  College Box  D,  Bristol,  Va. 

Virginia   Intermont  College Box   175,   Bristol,  Va. 

Southern   Seminary Box    989,    Buena   Vista,    Va. 

Hollins  College  for  Women Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia  College Box  T,   Roanoke,  Va. 

Mary    Baldwin    Seminary Staunton,    Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls Box  80,  Lewisburg,  Va. 

Kemper  Hall Box  L,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Litchfield    School Litchfield,  Conn. 

Suffield    School 9  Main  St.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Tome  School ' Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School 539  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Noble  &  Greenough  School Dedham,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School 50  King  Caesar  Kd.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary     Box  M,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Wilbraham   Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester   Academy Worcester.  Mass. 

Stearns  School Box  C,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  II. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Box  7P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Montclair  Academy Box  D,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Pennington  School Box  80,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.J. 

The  Cascadilla  School Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cook  Academy Box  I).  Montour  Kails,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy .     Box  531 ,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

The  Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys.  .  .  .Box  II.  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Keystone  Academy Box  D,  Factory  ville.  Pa. 

Gettysburg    Academy Box     B,     Gettysburg,    Pa. 

Franklin  and   Marshall  Academy Box  407,   Lancaster,   Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103.  Mirccrsburg,  l'a. 

Moses   Brown   Schaol Providence,   K.   I. 

Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions Boston,  Mass, 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College.  .  .  .Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L,  Pacific  Beach,  Calif. 

Hitchcock   Military  Academy San    Rafael,    Calif. 

Stamford  Military  Academy New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Georgia  Military  Academy College  Park,  Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Box    44,    Alton,    111. 

Morgan  Park  Military  Academy Box  800,  Morgan  Park,  III. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Howe  School Box  250,  Howe,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Box  105,  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy Academy  R5,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School 706  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  .  .  .  187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute Drawer  C-7,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Box  402,  Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute Box  L,   Roswell,  New  Mexico 

St.  John's  School Box  106,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

St.    John's   School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Bingham    Military    School Box  L,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miami    Military    Institute Box    72,    Germantown,    Ohio 

Junior  Military  Academy Box   100,  Bloomington   Springs,  Tenn. 

Columbia    Military    Academy Box    D,    Columbia,    Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Acaaemy Box  141,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy    Box  4,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute Box  124,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

West  Texas  Military  Academy San  Antonio,  Texas 

Danville  Military  Institute   Box   D,    Danville,   Va. 

Blackstone  Military  Academy Box  B,  Blackstone,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy Box   410,    Front   Royal.    Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne   Military   School Box   404,    Waynesboro,   Va. 

Greenbrier  Military  Schocl Box  25,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.   John's   Military   Academy Box   12G,    Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym.  .  1466  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education Dept.  D7,  Chicago,  HI. 

Bush  Conservatory 839  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Northwestern  University 309  University  Hall,  Evanston,  111. 

Boston  University  School  of  Education.  .99  Newbury  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Erskine  School 4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  School  of  Homemaking 2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Katherine  Gibbs  School  of  Secretarial  Training.    Boston  and  New  York 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 779  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School  of  Spoken  Word    .  .  Upper  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Sanitarium  School  of  Home  Economics.  .    Box  522,  Battle  ("reck.  Mich. 
Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  Arts  School .  .  .  506  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Conway  Military  Band  School 605  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Acad,  of  Public  School  Music.  .  305   DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park,   Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education    .  .  .205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression 105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners,  Froebel  League.  .  112  E.  71st  St.,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory    of    Music Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Irving  College  and  Music  Conservatory.  .  .  .Box  D,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Cushing  Academy Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Kimball   Union   Academy Meriden,   N.   H. 

Cazenovia  Seminary Box  D,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand    River    Institute Box  7,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

George  School Box  274,  George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,     Pa. 

Temple  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences .  Philadelphia,  l'a. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden.  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School 408  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  ('. 

Coyne  Engineering  School.  .Dept.  207,  39-51  E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  "D"  St..  Angola.  Ind. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 266  College  Ave.,  Houghton.  Mich. 

Keystone  Institute 133  N.4th  St..  Reading,  l'a. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines.  .  .  .Box  L,  Rapid  Citj.  S.   Dak. 

Special 

The  Bancroft  School Box  133.  Haddonflcld.  N.J. 

Devereux   Schools Box    I),    Bcrwyn.    l'a. 

Miss  Woods'  School  for  Exceptional  Children..  Box  160.  Langhorne,  Pa. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2827  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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TO:$M»OWe:*te- 


No  mountains  or 

seashore  for  him 

Hofw  comfortable  he  will  be  at  home 
depends   largely  upon  you 


The  mountains,  the  lakes,  the 
sea — are  yours. 

His  is  the  stuffy  office,  and 
the  empty  house. 

His  summer  months  of  city- 
bound  life  can  be  woeful  and 
dreary,  or  cheerful  and  pleas- 
ant, as  you  will. 

Men  don't  mind  shifting 
for  themselves.  But  a  little 
thoughtful  preparation  will  in- 
sure their  comfort.  Provide 
for  plenty  of  clean,  cool  sheets ; 
for  clean,  crisp  clothes;  for  a 
soap-and-water  bath  twice  a 
day — who  wants  more  than 
these,  wants  luxury! 


A  head -to -foot  lathering 
with  Ivory  Soap  and  cold 
water,  a  quick  rinse,  a  good 
dinner,  and  the  loneliest  of 
summer  -  widowers  will  feel 
— exiled,  yes,  but  still  solvent 
and  hopeful. 

Make  sure  you  leave  enough 
Ivory  Soap.  He  will  use  it  for 
his  bath,  his  face  and  hands, 
his  shampoo — and  he'll  use  a 
mighty  lot  of  it.' 

Ivory  is  a  fine  homelike  soap 
for  him,  for  seven  distinct 
reasons :  It  is  pure  and  mild, 
white  and  fragrant,  it  lathers 
abundantly  and  rinses  off 
quickly — and  "it  floats"  ! 


Whenever  soap  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin — use  Ivory. 


IVORY  SOAP 


m&%  PURE 


Ivory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient 
size  and  form  for  every  purpose 

Small  Cake 

For'toilet,  bath,  nursery, 
shampoo,  fine  laundry. 
Can  be  divided  in  two 
for  individual  toilet  use. 

Large  Cake 

Especially  for  laundry 
use.  Also  preferred  by 
many  for  the  bath. 

Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

Especially  for  the  wash- 
bowl washing  of  delicate 
garments.  Sample  pack- 
age  free  on  request   to 
Division     38-G      Dept. 
of    Home     Economics 
The   Procter 
&  Gamble 
Co.,  Cincin- 
nati Ohio. 


°?  ta©^ 
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FIRST  RETURNS  IN  "THE  DIGEST'S"  NATION-WIDE  POLL 


favor  the  continuance  and 
enforcement  of  the  Eight- 
Amendment   and   Volstead 


B. 


C. 


Do  you 

strict 
eenth 
Law? 

Do  you  favor  a  modification  of  the 
Volstead  Law  to  permit  light  wines 
and  beers? 

Do  you  favor  a  repeal  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment? 


Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Bonus  for  all 

American  Soldiers  and  Sailors  who 

the    Uniform     during     the 


wore 


World  War? 


DAMPNESS  SEEMS  TO  PREDOMINATE,  and  senti- 
ment on  the  Soldiers'  Bonus  to  be  evenly  divided,  in 
the  votes  thus  far  tabulated  in  The  Digest's  poll  of 
the  nation.  A  large  proportion  of  the  10,000,000  ballots  in  this 
huge  poll  have  been  distributed,  and  the  returns  are  coming  in 
bj-  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  Approximately  100,000 
votes  have  been  counted  and  tabulated  for  the  present  issue,  as 
shown  in  summary  on  this  page  and  in  detail  on  the  page  follow- 
ing. The  most  startling 
fact  revealed  by  this  first 
tally  is  that  the  early 
voters  are  against  the 
continuance  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  Prohi- 
bition law  by  the  propor- 
tion of  nearly  two  to  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
voters  show  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  favor  of 
some  sort  of  a  Prohibition 
law,  by  the  even  larger 
ratio  of  72,000  to  22,500. 
The  largest  vote  given  to 
any  of  the  three  Prohibi- 
tion questions  favors  the 
continuance  of  the  Amend- 
ment, and  is  also  in  favor 
of  a  modification  of  the 
Volstead   Law  to   permit 

the  use  of  the  less  alcoholic  drinkables.  This  formidable  show- 
ing of  the  "moists"  and  "wets,"  however,  is  subject  to  several 
conditions  that  may  entirely  change  the  complexion  of  the  table 
before  the  final  count  is  in. 

It  is  The  Digest's  policy,  of  course,  to  let  the  weekly  sum- 
mary of  votes  speak  for  itself,  as  other  facts  and  opinions  are 
permitted  to  speak  for  themselves  through  these  pages.  The 
table  on  the  next  page,  and  the  summarized  table  in  the  center 
of  this,  are  the  real  "story"  of  the  showing  of  the  Prohibition 
poll  to  date.  Only  such  incontrovertible  facts  will  be  pointed 
out  here  as  will  serve  to  make  the  progress  of  the  balloting  more 
Hear  and  interesting.  It  seems  indisputable,  for  instance,  that 
persons  who  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment 
would  prefer  modification  to  a  continuance  and  enforcement 
of  the  present  law.  Thus,  groups  two  and  three  may  be  com- 
bined in  their  opposition  to  a  completely  "dry  "  nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  persons  who  vote  for  a  modification  of  the  Volstead 
Law  may  be  considered  in  favor  of  the  present  Prohibition 
Amendment,  since  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  their  op- 
portunity to  vote  against  it  presented  under  question  "C"  on 
the  ballot.     The  Amendment  itself,  therefore,  is  attacked  only 


PROHIBITION 


Those  in  favor— 32,445 

Those  in  favor— 39,665 
Those  in  favor— 22,547 


SOLDIERS'  BONUS 


Yes,  46,609.     No,  47,469 


HOW  THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  VOTED. 

The  votes  thus  far  tabulated  in  The  Digest's  huge  poll  of  the  nation  on  the  ques- 
tions of  Prohibition  and  the  Soldiers'  Bonus  show  a  substantial  Anti-Prohibition 
majority,  in  the  case  of  the  Prohibition  vote,  and  a  drawn  battle  on  the  bonus.  Later 
ballots,  which  are  now  coming  in  by  mailsackfuls,  may,  of  course,  change  the  results 
completely.     All  ballot  holders  are  urged  to  mark  and  send  in  their  ballots  at  once. 


by  a  minority  of  fewer  than  one  in  three  of  those  whose  vote'* 
have  been  counted  thus  far.  It  is  the  Volstead  Law  that  is 
chiefly  under  fire. 

Circumstances  modifying  the  force  of  the  large  "moist"  and 
"dry "vote  shown  by  the  first  returns  appear  on  examination  of 
the  table  printed  on'the  next  page.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
driest  States,  those  in  the  Middle  West  and  South,  the  returns 
have  not  yet  been  tabulated  in  any  volume.     The  West  North 

Central  States,  including 
Minnesota,  Iowa,-  Mis- 
souri, the  Dakotas,  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas,  are 
practically  unregistered, 
but  the  votes  which  are 
shown  in  the  table  seem  to 
indicate  that,  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  liq- 
uor question,  most  of 
them  may  be  considered 
definitely  in  the  "dry" 
column. 

In  Kansas,  for  instance, 
the  votes  run  111  for 
strict  enforcement,  to  34 
for  modification  and  14 
for  repeal  of  the  Amend- 
ment. Thus  the  Prohibi- 
tionists, it  is  seen,  out- 
number the  combined 
"moists"  and  "wets"  by 
almost  three  to  one,  a  sit- 
uation that  is  duplicated  in  no  other  State.  Since  this  early  vote 
was  tabulated,  a  large  number  of  returns  have  come  in  for 
Kansas  and,  even  tho  we  may  be  anticipating  next  week's  report 
of  votes,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  large  vote  is  a  striking 
verification  of  the  conditions  indicated  by  the  small  vote  shown 
here.  Kansas  is  for  Prohibition,  several  thousand  of  her  voters 
indicate,  by  approximately  three  to  one.  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
also,  that  this  State  has  tried  a  dry  regime  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  knows  better  than  most  others  how  it  works. 

California,  it  will  be  noted,  is  well  up  in  the  "moist"  column, 
as  numerous  humidity  experts  might  have  predicted.  Illinois, 
where  a  recent  investigation  by  a  newspaper  association  showed 
that  bad  booze  was  more  expensive  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States,  rolls  up  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one 
against  Prohibition.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  however,  where  the  majority  against 
Prohibition  is  also  large,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  city 
vote,  which  is  almost  always  damper  than  the  rural  vote,  no 
matter  what  part  of  the  country  is  considered,  is  received  and 
counted  first.  Even  in  nearby  States,  i  he  small  towns  and  coun- 
try districts  do  not  send  in  their  ballots  so  quickly  as  do  the 
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larger  cities,  as  far  away  as 
Chicago.  Aside  from  slower 
mail  service,  which  may  affect 
some  districts,  it  seems  to  be 
true  that  the  country  dweller 
gives  more  thought  to  the 
subject  before  making  up  his 
mind.  Another  cause  that 
may  render  later  tabulations 
of  returns  drier  than  this  first 
one  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  women's  vote,  by  and 
large,  comes  in  slower  than 
that  of  the  men.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  much  debated  ques- 
tion whether  women  as  a  class 
are  really  more  dry-minded 
than  men,  but  the  "drys"  con- 
tinue to  claim  the  women's 
vote. 

This  first  vote  to  be  tabu- 
lated, it  may  also  be  remarked, 
is  gathered  largely  from  the 
telephone  subscribers  of  the 
country,  lists  of  whom  fur- 
nished the  chief  address- list  for 
mailing  the  earliest  ballots. 
Lists  from  such  sources,  it  has 
been  argued,  furnish  a  very 
representative  vote,  even  tho 
they  may  not  include  many 
elements  of  the  floating  pop- 
ulation, both  those  who  live 
in  hotels  and  those  who  live  in 
boarding-houses  or  apartments 
without  private  telephones. 
A  vote  gathered  from  tele- 
phone subscribers  tends  to  be 
solid  and  conservative  rather 
than  radical.  Later  on,  re- 
sults of  the  polling  of  factories, 
where  workingmen  and  work- 
ingwomen  are  given  a  chance 
to  express  their  preferences, 
will  be  shown. 

Approaching  the  Prohibi- 
tion question  from  this  "class" 
side,  J.  R.  Hutcheson,  writing 
in  The  Christian  Index,  a  Bap- 
tist publication  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  submits  that  "the 
lower  or  common  classes  have 
just  as  much  right  to  their 
'corn  liquor'  as  the  upper 
classes  have  to  their  'light 
wines  and  beer.'  '  The  writer, 
who  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  present 
Prohibition  laws,  including  the 
Volstead  Act,  attacks  all  faint- 
hearts among  the  Prohibition 
forces.  He  argues,  in  conclu- 
sion: "Just  as  long  as  a  certain 
particular  class  of  citizens  of 
our  country  feel  that  the  Pro- 
hibition Law  should  be  amend- 
ed so  that  they  can  have  a  mild 
intoxicating  beverage,  just  so 


DETAILED  TABULATION 

OF  THE 

FIRST 

RETURNS  ON  PROHIBITION 

NEW  ENGLAND             Fur 

For 

For 

STATES                   Enforcement 

Modification      Repeal 

1  MAINE 24 

17 

17 

2  N.  H 16 

13 

3 

3  VT 16 

6 

6 

4  MASS 4,242 

4,862 

2,805 

5  R.  1 7 

14 

17 

6  CONN 34 

39 

20 

TOTAL  VOTES...  4,339 

4,951 

2,868 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  N.  Y 6,169 

9,315 

4,966 

2  N.  J 29 

45 

27 

3  PENN 8,307 

9,139 

6,573 

TOTAL  VOTES..  14,505 

18,499 

11,566 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  OHIO 829 

716 

250 

2  IND 152 

73 

33 

3  ILLS 9,312 

12,012 

6,621 

4  MICH 125 

84 

36 

69 

22 

TOTAL  VOTES..  10,493 

12,954 

6,962 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  MINN 89 

82 

17 

2  IOWA 113 

88 

23 

3  MO 100 

67 

33 

4  N.  DAK 16 

17 

1 

5  S.  DAK 21 

9 

2 

6  NEBR 72 

44 

19 

7  KANS Ill 

34 

14 

TOTAL  VOTES..  .  .   522 

341 

109 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  DEL 6 

4 

•    3 

2  MD 15 

27 

36 

3  D.  C 14 

27 

8 

4  VA 28 

27 
20 

9 
4 

5  W.  VA 18 

6  N.  CAR 32 

14 

7 

7  S.  CAR 10 

11 

4 

8  GA 24 

27 

12 

9  FLA 11 

4 

8 

TOTAL  VOTES. .  .  .    158 

161 

91 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  KY 27 

25 

28 

2  TENN 42 

17 

10 

3  ALA 23 

19 

5 

4  MISS 13 

11 

5 

TOTAL  VOTES. ...    105 

72 

48 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  ARK 15 

12 

1 

2  LA 12     m 

13 

3 

3  OKLA 43 

29 

7 

4  TEXAS 116 

62 

21 

TOTAL  VOTES. ...    186 

116 

32 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 

1  MONT 11 

16 

8 

2  IDAHO ;       9 

13 

5 

3  WYO 2 

5 

,    , 

4  COLO 31 

30 

11 

5  N.  MEX 5 

5 

1 

6  ARIZ 8 

3 

.    . 

7  UTAH 8 

16 

6 

8  NEV 1 

1 

1 

TOTAL  VOTES...  .     75 

89 

32 

PACIFIC  STATES 

1  WASH 830 

951 

247 

2  OREG 28 

22 

6 

3  CALIF 1,204 

1.509 

586 

TOTAL  VOTES. .  .  2,062 
GRAND  TOTAL. .  .  32,445 

2,482 

839 

39,665 

22,547 

long  will  this  law  be  treated 
as  a  joke  among  the  more 
common  and  more  numerous 
class  of  our  people.  .  .  .  The 
greatest  barrier  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  is  a  few  good 
people  who  feel  that,  be- 
cause liquor  can  not  be  put 
out  in  a  day,  the  law  is  a 
failure." 

Representing  the  other  side 
of  the  question:  "  Three  women 
were  on  the  streets  of  Toledo 
the  other  day,"  reports  The 
American  Issue,  the  leading 
organ  of  the  Prohibitionists, 
"wearing  buttons  inscribed 
'Wine  for  Women.'  This  is 
the  slogan  of  a  woman's 
auxiliary  of  a  well-known  wet 
organization  which  is  working 
to  legalize  beer  and  wine." 

At  about  this  time,  while 
The  Digest  poll  was  get- 
ting under  way,  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Indianapo- 
lis, went  on  record,  reports  The 
Union  Signal,  official  organ  of 
the  National  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  "as 
strongly  backing  all  aids  to  the 
enforcement  of  law,  particu- 
larly of  the  Prohibition  law." 
The  Baptists  are  known  as  the 
largest  Protestant  denomina- 
tion in  America.  The  resolu- 
tion which  they  passed  reads 
as  follows: 

"We  favor  the  strict  and 
impartial  enforcement  of  the 
Volstead  law.  The  violation 
of  the  liquor  laws,  especially  by 
members  of  the  so-called  in- 
fluential classes,  breeds  a  con- 
tempt for  all  constitutional  and 
statutory  authority  and  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  spread  of 
the  lawlessness  which  in  many 
great  centers  of  population 
menaces  American  institu- 
tions. We  urge  also  the  en- 
forcement of  all  laws  whose 
infringement  imperils  our  right 
to  a  day  of  rest  and  worship. 
The  commercialized  Sabbath 
is  a  foe  to  the  health,  morality 
and  happiness  of  the  American 
people." 

The  present  Digest  poll 
gives  the  first  opportunity 
ever  given  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  take  part  in  a 
nation-wide  vote  on  Prohibi- 
tion. The  importance  of  ob- 
taining the  widest  and  most 
representative  registration  of 
public  opinion  is  the  strongest 
possible  argument  for  marking 
and  returning  all  ballots  at  once. 
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BALANCED  VOTING  ON  THE  BONUS 


THE  ANTI-BONUS  VOTERS  have  slightly  the  best  of 
it,  in  the  early  returns  of  Digest  ballots,  but  the  differ- 
ence is  so  slight,  in  a  poll  of  the  record -breaking  dimen- 
sions of  the  one  now  under  way.  that  a 
single  day's  returns  may  swing  the  bal- 
ance in  the  other  direction.  The  small 
difference,  amounting  to  less  than  a 
thousand  votes  in  a  total  return  of  some 
94,000,  reveals  the  even  division  of 
sentiment  on  the  question  among  the 
voters  who  marked  the  ballots  counted 
when  this  page  of  The  Digest  went 
to  press. 

The  first  tabulated  vote,  as  was 
explained  in  dealing  with  the  vote  on 
the  Prohibition  question  on  the  preced- 
ing pages,  must  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  several  facts  which  may  not  be  so 
operative  in  succeeding  tallies.  The 
chief  vote  tabulated  in  this  issue  comes 
from  the  cities  of  the 'Eastern  States, 
with  the  exception  of  a  rather  large 
return  from  Chicago,  and  it  is  some- 
times argued  that  the;  Western  part  of 
the  country  is  more  favorable  to  the 
bonus  than  is  the  East.  The  poli  thus 
far,  at  least,  seems  to  bear  out  the  con- 
tention of  the  bonus  advocates  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  and 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  the  bonus 
idea  is  not  considered  unfavorably  by 
the  country  at  large.  The  voting  in  the 
Midwestern  and  far  Western  sections, 
however,  has  just  begun.  The  same  is 
equally  true  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
most  of  the  Eastern  districts  are  but 
little  further  advanced. 

It  is  noteworthy,  coming  down  to  the 
specific  cases  presented  by  the  votes 
tabulated  on  this  page,  that  Illinois, 
including  the  Chicago  district,  puts 
itself  on  record,  in  these  early  re- 
turns, as  more  than  two  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  bonus,  while  New  York  votes 
almost  two  to  one  against.  This  re- 
calls a  frequent  accusation  of  the  bonus 
advocates,  to  the  effect  that  the  center 
of  opposition  to  the  Bonus  Bill  may  be 
found  in  New  York  City,  financial 
center  of  the  nation.  The  returns 
listed  under  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
thus  far  mainly  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, show  a  fairly  even  division  of 
sentiment.  The  New  York  vote,  of 
course,  is  comparatively  small  as  yet, 
and  later  returns  may  modify  its  present 
tendency.  In  only  one  other  part  of 
the  country,  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
does  the  opposition  seem  to  be  anything 
like  so  strong.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  Massachusetts  vote  tabulated  in 
this  issue  was  received  from  Boston. 
"The  country"  has  yet  to  be  heard 
from. 

The  Southern  States,  it  will  !<<■  no- 
ticed, in  the  few  and  scattering  returns 


so  far  received  from 
opposition.  On  the 
and   the  East    North 


FIRST  TABULATION  OF  THE 
BONUS  VOTE 

NEW  ENGLAND  Vote  Vote 

STATES  "Ves"  "No" 

1  MAINE 24  34 

2  N.  H 13  19 

3  VT 9  20 

4  MASS 4,219  7,648 

5  R.  1 18  19 

6  CONN . 32  61 

TOTAL  VOTES..  4,315  7,801 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  N.  Y 7,187    13,385 

2  N.  J 35  63 

3  PENN 11,077    12,727 

TOTAL  VOTES..     18,299    26,175 

EAST  NORTH  CENT'L  STATES 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 


OHIO 1,044         743 

IND 145          111 

ILLS 18,505      9,121 

MICH 125         112 

WISC 105  59 

TOTAL  VOTES..  19,924    10,146 

WEST  NORTH  CENT'L  STATES 

1  MINN 90           99 

2  IOWA 143           79 

3  MO 99          96 

4  N.  DAN 13           24 

5  S.  DAK 17           15 

6  NEBR 73           59 

7  KANS 78  77 

TOTAL  VOTES. .  513         449 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

DEL 1           12 

MD 36           42 

D.  C 18           31 

VA 24           42 

W.  VA 24           19 

N.  CAR 25           28 

S.  CAR 9           16 

GA 2S           34 

FLA 16  7 

TOTAL  VOTES..  181         231 


EAST   SOUTH   CENT'L  STATES 

1  KY 

2  TENN 

3  ALA 

4  MISS 

TOTAL  VOTES.. 


28 
23 
21 
13 


50 
46 
29 
17 


85 


142 


WEST  SOUTH  CENT'L  STATES 


ARK 

LA 

OKLA 

TEXAS 

TOTAL  VOTES. 


16 
12 
55 

100 


11 
15 
25 

104 


MOUNTAIN 

1  MONT 

2  IDAHO 

3  WYO 

4  COLO 

5  N.  MEX 

6  ARIZ 

7  UTAH 

8  NEV 

TOTAL  VOTES. . 


183 

STATES 

16 

16 

4 

34 

7 

7 

18 


15 


13 
11 

3 
33 

4 

3 
12 

3 


102 


PACIFIC  STATES 

1  WASH 1,088 

2  OREG 38 

:;  CALIF 1,881 

TOTAL  VOTES..       3,007 

GRAM)  TOTAL.    46,609 


82 

912 

17 

1 ,359 

2,288 

47,469 


that  section,  seem  to  be  registered  in 
other  hand,  the  West  North  Central 
Central  groups,  as  well  as  the  Pacific 
States,  from  all  three  of  which  sections 
a  large  vote  may  be  expected,  indicate 
by  their  early  ballots  that  they  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  measure.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  also,  that,  in  the 
balloting  in  a  great  factory,  the  votes 
showed  four  to  one  in  favor  of  the  bonus. 
This  factory  poll,  completed  after  the 
votes  tabulated  in  the  present  issue 
were  counted,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Digest.  In  gen- 
eral it  appears  that  opposition  to 
the  Prohibition  Law  and  advocacy 
of  the  soldiers'  bonus  distinguish 
the  factory  polls  thus  far  taken  and 
examined. 

The  bonur;  and  the  "moist"  advo- 
cates have  still  another  point  of  con- 
tact, brought  out  by  a  cartoon,  pub- 
lished in  The  Digest  of  June  17, 
.  showing  "Beer"  and  .  "Light  Wine", 
as  porters  ready  to  relieve  "Con- 
gress," a  perspiring  elderly  gentle- 
man, of  his  "bonus"  baggage.  Can- 
ada is  now  drawing  a  tremendous 
revenue  from  the  taxation  of  liquors, 
argue  editors  among  the  "moist"  ad- 
vocates who  are  also  in  favor  of  the 
bonus,  and  they  hold  that  the  United 
States  could  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
bonus  out  of  the  taxes  which  could  be 
raised,  on  beer  and  light  wines.  The 
anti-bonus  propagandists,  especially 
those  with  Prohibitionist  leanings,  reply 
that  our  bonus  funds,  secured  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  moral  principle,  would 
come  altogether  too  high. 

The  huge  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demands  of  a  bonus 
for  every  soldier  and  sailor  who  wore 
the  uniform,  has,  of  course,  been  one 
of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
of  the  Bonus  Bill's  enactment.  Foreign 
observers  look  with  amazement  on  the 
proposition,  astonished  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking. 
Thus  an  anonymous  "Ex-member  of 
Parliament,"  who  finds  that  "the  bonus 
remains  a  vital  issue,"  comments  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

"To  pledge  nearly  $4,000,000,000  on 
a  bonus  is,  of  course,  a  proposition  so 
utterly  beyond  our  finances,  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  war,  that  one  simply 
watches  the  prospect  with  respectful 
amazement.  In  no  country  has  there 
ever  been  or  can  there  ever  be  any  eco- 
nomic operation  with  which  to  compare 
this  colossal  issue  of  new  currency  and 
creation  of  new  debt.  Outside  of  Rus- 
sia and  Germany,  it  stands  and  always 
will  stand  alone.   .   .   . 

"Such  a  bonus  bill  in  Greal  Britain 
would  never  have  reached  a  second 
reading." 
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IRISH  BULLETS  RATIFY  IRISH  BALLOTS 


I 


'LL  GO  DOWN  amid  the  ruins  or  amid  the  flames!"  cried 
Rory  O'Connor  in  a  talk  "with  Mrs.  Clare  Sheridan  at 
the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  where  she  interviewed  him  for 
the  New  York  World.  It  was  on  June  28th  that  he  said  this. 
Two  days  later,  O'Connor,  Liam  Mellowes  and  their  band  of 
insurgents  surrendered  unconditionally.  "The  Four  Courts 
structure  had  been  blown  up,"  a  special  cable  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  announced,  adding,  "The  explosion  was  terrific,  killing 
thirty  Free  State  troops  as  well  as  an  undetermined  number  of 
the  rebels  within,  scattering  bits  of  iron,  mortar  and  official 
papers  all  over  the  city,   and  wrecking  the  building."     Thus 


THE   FOUR   COURTS. 

Occupied  for  months  by  Rory  O'Connor's  "Irregulars"  and  reduced  to  ruins  by  shells  from  Irish  Free 

State  guns  during  the  recent  "Battle  of  Dublin." 


ended  the  first  episode  of  Ireland's  civil  war. 
Evening  News  recalls  and  explains: 


As  the  Newark 


"The  Provisional  Government  set  out  to  release  General 
O'Connell,  its  chief  of  staff,  who  had  been  seized  by  Rory  O'Con- 
nor's irregulars  and  held  a  prisoner  in  the  Dublin  Four  Courts, 
and  got  him.  The  irregulars  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  to 
rally  to  the  Republic.  The  Provisional  Government  replied  with 
an  appeal  to  uphold  the  Free  State.  Thus  the  issue  of  the  elec- 
tion was  restated.  Rory  O'Connor  is  a  prisoner.  General 
O'Connell  is  free.  The  Free  State  has  won  in  this  contest  over 
the  Republic,  just  as  it  did  at  the  polls." 

The  New  York  Irish  World,  however,  holds  the  British 
Government  responsible,  declaring  that: 

"The  real  cause  of  the  attack  on  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 
was  the  order  issued  to  Collins  by  Winston  Churchill,  Colonial 
Secretary,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday,  June  26.  In  that  speech  the  head  of  the 
Provisional  Government  was  told  he  must  forthwith  drive  the 
Republican  forces  from  the  Four  Courts." 

The  "official  of  a  foreign  government"  had  stated  his  position 
in  these  sentences: 

'The  presence  in  Dublin  of  a  band  of  men  styling  themselves 
the  'headquarters  of  the  republican  executive'  is  a  gross  breach 
and  defiance  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty.  From  this  nest  of 
anarchy  and  treason,  not  only  to  the  Crown  but  to  the  Irish 
people,  murderous  outrages  are  stimulated,  the  declared  purpose 
of  which  is  wrecking  of  the  Treaty.     It  is  not  unfair,  premature 


or  impatient  for  us  to  request  that  this  sort  of  thing  be  stopt. 
If  through  weakness  or  want  of  courage  it  is  not  brought  to 
speedy  end,  then  we  shall  regard  the  Treaty  as  being  violated 
and  shall  resume  full  liberty  of  action." 

But,  as  the  Philadelphia  North  American  tells  us — 

' '  The  Free  State  Government  had  already  been  driven  by  events 
to  take  summary  action.  On  the  day  Churchill  uttered  his  warn- 
ing, it  issued  a  manifesto  denouncing  the  'reckless  and  wicked 
acts '  of  the  Republican  forces  and  serving  notice  that  these  '  must 
cease  at  once  and  forever.'  The  final  provocations  were,  first,  a 
plundering  raid  by  irregulars  on  a  business  firm,  and,  second,  the 
seizure  of  the  assistant  chief  of  staff  of  the  regular  Army  as  a 
hostage  for  an  arrested  rebel.  The  answer  was  an  ultimatum  to 
the  garrison  of  the  Four  Courts  to  evacuate  the  building  and 

surrender,  and  upon  refusal  the 
surrounding  forces  began  a  bom- 
bardment. The  issue  was  thus 
officially  proclaimed :  '  Warning 
to  the  lawless  and  irresponsible 
that  the  Government,  having 
received  an  emphatic  mandate 
from  the  Irish  people,  would  no 
longer  tolerate  any  interference 
with  their  liberty  and  property, 
was  insolently  defied.  Against 
this  direct  challenge  to  its  au- 
thority the  Government  ordered 
the  Army  to  take  action.  None 
but  Irish  forces  are  engaged  in 
putting  down  the  disorderly  ele- 
ment who  attempt  to  tyrannize 
over  the  people  and  defy  their 
will.' 

' '  Artillery  fire  wrecked  the  rebel 
fortress,  and  early  on  Friday 
morning  it  was  stormed  by  the 
Free  State  troops;  the  historic 
building  now  lies  in  smoldering 
ruins,  a  ghastly  monument  to 
the  desperation  of  men  Avho  ac- 
claim themselves  as  the  only 
champions  of  Irish  freedom.  The 
fall  of  that  stronghold  erased 
the  last  claim  of  the  De  Valera 
fanatics  to  be  considered  repre- 
sentatives of  a  genuine  national 
movement,  for  there  was  no 
wide-spread  response  to  their 
frantic  appeals  for  a  general  up- 
rising. While  fighting  has  con- 
tinued incessantly,  it  amounts  to 
no  more  than  the  demolition  of  buildings  held  by  scattered 
detachments  of  rebels,  and  the  hunting  out  of  snipers  whose 
venomous  fire  from  roofs  and  windows  has  taken  toll  of  many 
civilians  in  the  streets.  This  is  the  paltry  residue  of  a  movement 
pompously  proclaimed  by  its  infatuated  followers  as  an  expres- 
sion of  Irish  patriotism  and  idealism. 

"Shocking  as  the  whole  spectacle  is,  it  has  developed  features 
which  justify  those  who  have  clung  through  dire  discouragement 
to  their  faith  in  the  sanity  and  capacity  for  self-government  of 
the  Irish  people.  The  sincerity  and  strength  of  the  Free  State 
Government  have  been  proved.  Its  troops  have  displayed  not 
only  the  intrepid  courage  of  their  race,  but  fidelity  to  duty  in  the 
supreme  test  of  fighting  against  enemies  of  their  own  blood. 
But  most  hopeful  of  all  is  the  steadiness  of  the  nation  under  the 
dreadful  ordeal  of  civil  strife  which  has  rent  even  families  in 
twain.  By  their  vote  at  the  election,  which  registered  their  will 
despite  efforts  to  strangle  its  expression,  and  by  their  loyal  sup- 
port of  the  Free  State  authorities,  the  Irish  people  have  given 
promise  that  the  spirit  which  was  not  crusht  by  centuries  of 
British  misrule  will  not  submit  to  tyranny  from  Irish  gunmen." 

That  De  Valera  deserves  the  blame  for  inciting  to  war  is  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Gaelic  American,  which  observes, 

"The  darkest  chapter  in  Ireland's  sad  history  was  enacted 
in  Dublin  during  the  last'  few  days.  All  her  past  misfortunes 
have  been  inflicted  on  her  by  England,  but  this  time  the  horrible 
work  has  been  done  by  her  own  sons.  There  were  only  a  few 
hundred  of  them,  all,  except  a  few  fanatical  men  among  the 
leaders,  deluded,  deceived,  and  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  fighting  for  a  principle,  when  they  were  only  engaged  in  an 
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RORY  O  CONNOR, 

Irish  Republican  Insurgent,  who  has 

earned  new  claims  to  his  nickname 

of  "Gory." 


THEY    SEEM    TO    FORGET    WHAT  S    AT    THE    BOTTOM    OF    IT. 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 
LEADERS  OF  THE  LOST  CAUSE. 


LIAM   MELLOWES, 

Rory    O'Connor's     right-hand    man 

and    "idol    of  the   Irish   Republican 

youth." 


effort  to  advance  the  political  fortunes  of  a  charlatan  Avhom  the 
Irish  people  had  emphatically  repudiated. 

"Eamon  de  Valera,  pitchforked  into  the  leadership  in  a  period 
of  turmoil  and  transition,  without  any  test  of  his  fitness,  has 
wrought  nothing  but  evil  during  the  past  three  years. 

"De  Valera's  action  in  inciting  and  bringing  about  civil  war 
in  Ireland  is  the  worst  crime  ever  committed  against  the  country. 
De  Valera  was  deposed  as  leader  and  beaten  in  the  elections,  and 
he  sought  by  his  usual  Mexican  methods  to  wreck  the  Free  State 
and  destroy  the  finest  part  of  Dublin  in  revenge.  He  is  the 
most  pronounced  type  of  'rule  or  ruin'  man  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  Ireland — but  he  is  not  Irish.  Altho  his  ability  has 
been  very  much  overrated,  he  has  enough. sense  to  know  that 
he  could  not  possibly  win — that  the  most  he  could  hope  to  ac- 
complish was  the  bringing  back  of  the  English  Army  and  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  with  Ireland  wholly  unfit  for  resuming  it, 
and  making  her  incapable  of  striking  an  effective  blow  for  more 
than  a  generation  to  come.  The  struggle  had  to  be  fought 
to  a  finish,  and  seeing  that  De  Valera's  criminal  incitements 
and  gross  misuse  of  money  collected  in  America  for  Ireland 
made  civil  war  inevitable,  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  beaten 
decisively  and  eliminated  from  the  public  life  of  Ireland,  to 
which  he  has  been  a  curse. 

"De  Valera  probably  thought  that  if  he  succeeded  in  wrecking 
the  Free  State  he  could  throw  out  the  white  flag  again  and  reopen 
negotiations  with  Lloyd  George  on  the  basis  of  his  Royal  Irish- 
Republic  and  'external  association'  with  the  British  Empire. 
Then,  when  too  late,  the  poor  deluded  boys  who  fought  for  him 
would  realize  that  he  had  betrayed  them,  and  Ireland  would 
be  thrown  back  for  another  century,  if  not  forever." 

In  an  editorial  called  "Birth  Pangs  of  a  New  Ireland,"  the 
New  York  Globe  takes  much  the  same  view: 

"It  is  apparent  now  that  what  is  happening  in  Dublin  was 
made  inevitable  by  the  attitude  of  Mr.  De  Valera  and  his  ad- 
herents. All  that  they  are  now  doing  is  to  put  into  action  what 
they  have  been  so  long  expressing  in  words.  From  the  first 
th<\  have  been  utterly  indifferent  to  popular  opinion,  as  ex- 
prest  in  the  vote  of  the  Dail  and  confirmed  overwhelmingly  in 
the  election  a  few  days  ago.  Suffering  from  intolerable  resent- 
ments, bitten  with  lifelong  hatreds  from  which  they  could  not 
recover,  infuriated  by  personal  and  political  disappointment, 
they  have  attempted  in  the  name  of  democracy  to  impose  their 
will  upon  an  unwilling  majority. 

"As  the  attempt  was  bound  to  bo  made,  it  was  also  bound  to 
fail.  It  was  impossible  that  the  people  of  southern  Ireland 
should  allow  their  hopes  to  be  destroyed,  their  property  burned 
or  stolen,  their  lives  continually  menacod  by  this  wild  minority. 


"The  hatred  is  all  on  the  republican  side.  From  the  be- 
ginning Collins  and  Griffith  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  con- 
ciliate the  De  Valera  party  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  clashes 
with  them.  Even  when  O'Connor  seized  the  Four  Courts, 
Collins  delayed  action  until  the  resulting  situation  became 
intolerable.  This  forbearance  cost  him  some  military  advantage, 
but  it  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  his  side  when  the  fighting  is 
over  and  the  Irish  people  have  to  decide  who  was  responsible. 

"The  old,  wild  Ireland,  the  Ireland  of  fantastic  legend  and 
bitter  jest,  is  falling  with  the  Four  Courts  and  dying  with  the 
advance  of  the  Free  State  troops.  But  a  better  Ireland,  which 
will  keep  its  promise,  live  in  peace  with  its  neighbor,  and  have 
and  deserve  freedom,  is  being  born." 

At  all  events,  "the  business  of  determining  who's  who  in 
Dublin  and  southern  Ireland"  proceeds  "rapidly  and  whole- 
somely," believes  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  feels  that — 

"No  doubt  is  to  be  entertained  of  the  outcome  or  of  its  right- 
fulness. The  Irish  Free  State  has  shown  the  most  exemplary 
patience.  Its  Government  can  not  be  accused  of  a  single  hasty 
or  militaristic  act.  It  has  given  De  Valera  and  the  small  minor- 
ity ranged  with  him  every  chance  to  persuade  the  Irish  people 
to  adopt  De  Valera's  views.  Instead  of  being  convinced,  they 
have  firmly  and  definitely  decided  the  other  way.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  presence  in  Dublin  of  an  armed  force  in  open  re- 
bellion could  be  met  in  only  one  way. 

"A  vacation  may  be  given  to  the  old  joke  that  the  Irish  love 
a  fight  for  the  fight's  sake.  Under  trying  circumstances  the 
Irish  Government  and  people  have  behaved  singularly  well.  It 
is  as  unfair  to  twit  them  because  of  Rory  O'Connor  as  it  was 
unfair  to  twit  the  men  of  Massachusetts  because  of  Daniel 
Shays.   Domestic  difficulties  occur  in  the  best  regulated  nations." 

And  yet,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  tells  us : 

"Rory  has  made  a  place  for  himself  in  Irish  history.  All  the 
dramatic  unities  were  preserved.  Brothers  were  righting  to  the 
death  with  brothers.  Loyal  Irishmen  were  killing  loyal  Irish- 
men. Good  Catholics  were  struggling  with  other  good  Cath- 
olics. For  no  Englishman  and  no  Protestant  had  a  prominent 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  Four  Courts.  Details  are  rather  meager, 
but  it's  a  fair  assumption  that  the  followers  of  Rory  had  mined 
the  Four  Courts  building  for  a  striking  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  high  explosives  when  they  should  retire,  and  that  the 
big  guns  of  Collins's  men  exploded  the  mines. 

"Americans  regret  Rory  O'Connor's  stand,  and  ye1  many  of 
them  have  respect,  even  admiration,  for  the  man  himself.  He 
is  an  enthusiast,  a  dreamer,  fighting  for  a  word,  the  word  'Re- 
public,' with  the  dreams  that  the  word  conjures  up." 
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WHY  McCUMBER  WAS  RETIRED 

COMING  AS  IT  DOES  after  the  Indiana  primary  in  which 
Mr.  Beveridge  was  named  over  Senator  New;  the 
Pennsylvania  primary  in  which  Mr.  Pinehot  obtained 
the  nomination  for  Governor  over  the  "organization"  candidate; 
and  the  Iowa  primary,  where  Colonel  Brookhart,  a  "radical" 
was  nominated  over  more  conservative  aspirants  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  defeat  in  North  Dakota  of  Senator  McCumber 
by   a   former   Nonpartizan   League   State   Governor    "can   not 


HARDEST  CRACK  YET. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 


be  dismissed  as  a  mere  freak  result,  for  it  bears  too  strong  a 
resemblance  to  earlier  primary  results,"  thinks  the  Democratic 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  "He  was  too  radical  for  the  conserva- 
tives and  too  conservative  for  the  radicals,"  is  the  way  the  New 
York  Times,  which  is  of  the  same  political  complexion  as  The 
Plain  Dealer,  accounts  for  Senator  McCumber's  defeat.  Be- 
cause the  senior  Senator  from  the  Flickertail  State  is  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Tariff  Bill, 
sponsor  for  the  Soldier  Bonus  Bill,  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  his  candidacy  attracted  nation- 
wide attention.  Now  that  he  is  eliminated,  after  more  than 
twenty-three  years'  service  in  the  Senate,  the  Newark  News 
(Ind.)  reminds  us  that  "there  is  sure  to  be  a  struggle  between  the 
conservatives  and  the  radicals  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Presidential  convention  of  1924." 

Since  Senator  McCumber  is  referred  to  as  "the  father  of  the 
Bonus  Bill"  the  inference  might  be  that  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
that  measure  contributed  to  his  defeat.  But  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Dem.),  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Republican 
New  York  Tribune,  a  special  North  Dakota  correspondent  of 
the  Republican  New  York  Herald,  and  David  Lawrence,  political 
correspondent  of  the  Democratic  New  York  Evening  World, 
agree  that  the  Bonus  Bill  was  not  an  issue,  since  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber and  his  opponent,  ex-Governor  Frazier,  were  for  it.  As 
The  Tribune's  Washington  correspondent  tells  us: 

"Senator  McCumber  was  fought  by  the  Nonpartizan  League 
and  by  a  large  share  of  the  farmers  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  in  Washington  so  long  that  he  was  over-friendly  to  Eastern 


interests  and  out  of  touch  with  the  needs  of  his  State;  on  the 
ground  that  he  voted  for  the  Esch-Cummins  Transportation 
Law,  which,  as  alleged,  saddled  the  farmers  with  high  freight 
rates,  and  because  of  his  vote  in  support  of  Senator  Newberry 
when  the  question  of  unseating  him  was  up  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  charged  freely  with  being  progressive  in  North  Dakota  and 
a  'standpatter'  in  Washington.  This  charge  became  a  sort  of 
battle-cry  with  his  opponents.  All  the  information  here  is  that 
the  Esch-Cummins  Law  and  high  freight  rates  had  much  to  do 
with  the  outcome." 

The  Senator,  who  remained  in  Washington  to  take  care 
of  the  Tariff  Bill  while  the  hottest  fight  of  his  political  career  was 
in  progress,  took  his  defeat  calmly  and  admitted  that  the  country 
districts  had  gone  against  him.      He  stated   further   that — 

"Two  months  were  too  short  a  period  to  overcome  the  poison 
that  had  been  sowed  broadcast  for  more  than  two  years,  or  to 
meet  the  bi-partizan  combination  which  had  been  made  against 
me  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Nonpartizan  organization  which  so 
loyally  supported  my  opponent." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Herald's  special  Fargo  cor- 
respondent, the  fact  that  Senator  McCumber  stayed  in  Washing- 
ton is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  he  was  not  renominated. 

What  is  the  national  significance  of  this  "ruction"  which 
retired  North  Dakota's  senior  Senator  to  private  life?  Judging 
from  the  scores  of  leading  editorials  which  we  have  received,  the 
primary  was  an  event  of  more  than  passing  importance.  Was 
the  result  a  "blow  to  the  Old  Guard,"  as  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  intimates?  Was  it  "further  evidence  of  the  rising 
tide  of  resentment  against  the  Harding  Administration,"  as 
the  Democratic  Brooklyn  Citizen  puts  it?  "Certainly  the 
McCumber  defeat  was  not  personal  to  President  Harding,  who 
is  more  popular  than  Congress,"  observes  the  Democratic  New 
York  World;  "it  is  cumulative  evidence  of  the  stirring  of  a  rest- 
less spirit  in  the  party  ranks,"  thinks  the  Independent  Providence 
Journal.  In  Washington,  writes  Mark  Sullivan  in  the  Inde- 
pendent New  York  Evening  Post,  "the  McCumber  defeat  is 
interpreted  as  a  blow  to  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  national  sense,  and  to  the  Republican  tariff 
to  which  the  Senator's  name  is  attached,"  while  "general  dis- 
satisfaction with  a  fumbling  Congress,  not  a  mere  do-nothing 
Congress,"  is  the  reason  advanced  editorially  in  the  same  paper. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  agrees  that  "there 
can  be  no  minimizing  of  McCumber's  defeat  as  a  rebuke  to  the 
Old  Guard." 

Republican  papers  like  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  the  Albany 
Journal,  and  the  Washington  Post,  however,  do  not  agree  with 
these  conclusions.  The  defeat  of  the  North  Dakota  Senator  is 
"not  particularly  surprizing"  to  The  Times-Star;  "it  was  not 
a  blow  aimed  at  the  Harding  Administration,"  asserts  the 
Washington  Post;  "the  result  is  simply  a  product  of  tangential 
forces  of  local  significance." 

Let  us,  then,  look  into  these  "forces  of  iocal  significance"  as 
exprest  in  North  Dakota  editorials.  The  Nonpartizan  League, 
which  acknowledges  Senator  McCumber's  conqueror  as  its  leader, 
declares  in  its  national  organ,  the  Minneapolis  National  Leader, 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Senator  "is  a  rebuke  alike  to  Hardingism 
and  Newberryism."     Furthermore — 

"The  North  Dakota  primary  shows  that  the  farmer  is  not  swal- 
lowing high  tariff  bait  offered  by  Republican  leaders.  The 
farmers'  answar  to  that,  exprest  to  the  primary  vote,  is  un- 
mistakable. High  tariff  talk  for  an  exporting  industry  leaves 
them  cold.  The  Old  Guard  must  report  a  total  loss  and  no  in- 
surance, for  Frazier  will  supplant  one  of  their  biggest  and  most 
trusted  leaders." 

"North  Dakota  farmers  have  merely  added  their  voice  to 
those  of  Iowa  in  the  growing  outcry  against  a  high  tariff," 
remarks  the  Minnesota  Star,  a,  Labor  daily  of  Minneapolis,  while 
the  Farmer-Labor  State  Record,  the  Bismarck  organ  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  party,  interprets  the  McCumber  defeat  as  "another 
instance  where  the  people  have  repudiated  Old  Gang  control,  and 
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PORTER  J.  McCUMBER,  THE  LOSER. 

His   leadership  of   the    Senate    Finance    Committee  and    his 

advocacy  of  the  soldiers'   bonus   were  not  enough   to   make 

North  Dakota  Republicans  keep  him  in  the  Senate. 


Photo  from  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

LYNN  J.   FRAZIER,   THE  WINNER. 

Now  he  can  smile,  for    tho    recalled  from  the   governorship 

of  North    Dakota  last    year,   he  is  to-day  the  choice  of  the 

Republican  Party  to  succeed  Senator  McCumber. 


nominated  a  candidate  who  will  represent  the  people  instead  of 
the  corporations."  "The  personal  popularity  of  Lynn  J. 
Frazier,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Nonpartizan  League  Mandan 
News,  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  he  was  nominated.  The 
Fargo  Courier-News,  another  important  North  Dakota  organ  of 
similar*  political  beliefs,  ventures  the  explanation  that  Senator 
McCumber,  who  "had  never  been  supported  by  Progressives," 
did  not  take  measures  to  consolidate  the  conservative  vote: 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Courier-News  the  defeat  of  Senator 
McCumber  was  directly  and  entirely  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
he  would  not  divide  with  the  newly  created,  bi-partizan  organiza- 
tion in  North  Dakota,  known  as  the  Independent  Voters  Asso- 
ciation, the  Federal  patronage  at  his  disposal,  or  allow  the  ma- 
chine that  it  represents  to  dictate  in  any  degree  the  persons  who 
were  to  be  appointed.  .  .  . 

"The  Newberry  vote  and  the  Bonus  Bill  and  the  tariff,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  trumpery  offered,  are  excuses  for  his  defeat — 
but  not  a  single  one  contains  a  reason — tho  they  may  be  sent  out 
as  a  smoke  screen  to  hide  the  reason." 

As  we  canvass  the  State  for  anti  Nonpartizan  League  senti- 
ment, we. read  in  the  Mandan  Pioneer  (Rep.)  that  "the  defeat 
of  Senator  McCumber  can  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  six  years  he  failed  to  use  his  influence  to  oust  the 
men  who  had  brought  discredit  to  the  State."  "The  Senator's 
attitude  on  national  issues  had  no  bearing  whatever  on  his  de- 
feat," writes  the  editor  of  this  paper;  "at  the  first  opportunity  to 
show  their  resentment,  enough  independents  voted  against  him 
to  accomplish  his  downfall."  Still  another  explanation  is  offered 
by  the  Dickinson  Press  CRep.),  to  the  effect  that  "there  are 
thousands  of  Democrats  who  thought  that  if  McCumber  could 
1"  defeated  in  the  primaries  there  might  be  a  chance  of  'putting 
across'  their  own  candidate  in  the  general  election,  and  so  reg- 

ered  as  Republicans  and  voted  for  Frazier  in  the  primary." 
"Senator  McCumber  defeated  himself  by  his  spineless  attitude 
in  the  political  fight  that  has  raged  in  North  Dakota  for  the  past 


six  years,"  declares  the  Independent  Republican  New  Rockford 
Transcript.  Like  the  Mandan  Pioneer  and  other  North  Dakota 
papers,  the  Republican  Wahpeton  Globe,  which  is  published  in 
Senator  McCumber's  home  city,  says  "the  solid  Nonpartizan 
League  vote,  combined  with  the  Democratic-Republicans,  the 
anti-McCumber  'bitter-enders'  within  the  Republican  party, 
and  those  Republicans  who  deeply  resented  the  Senator's  failure 
to  participate  in  the  State  campaign  against  the  League,  resulted 
in  the  nomination  of  the  Nonpartizan  candidate." 

Among  the  Independent  and  Republican  papers  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Jamestown  Alert  thinks  that  the  Senator's  old  ene- 
mies and  disappointed  aspirants  for  office  fomented  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  the  primary  campaign,  and  the  Grand  Forks  Herald 
(Ind.  Rep.)  gives  the  Senator's  failure  to  take  a  "positive  stand" 
in  the  recall  campaign  of  last  fall  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  his 
defeat.  "Many  voted  for  Frazier  as  a  rebuke  for  his  lack  of 
interest  in  the  State,"  notes  the  Beach  Advance  (Ind.  Rep.). 

"Senator  McCumber's  defeat  was  not  due  to  League  votes," 
maintains  the  Fargo  Forum,  "but  to  the  refusal  of  thousands  of 
independent  voters  to  support  him;  the  Bonus  Bill  played  but 
little  more  part  in  the  primary  than  the  Einstein  theory."  Two 
Minneapolis  Republican  papers,  The  Journal  and  The  Tribune, 
agree  with  many  North  Dakota  papers  that  during  the  battle 
that  was  being  fought  against  the  Nonpartizan  League  last  fall 
"the  Senator  was  an  interested  but  silent  spectator  in  Washing- 
ton," and  that  this  attitude,  or  lack  of  it,  militated  against  him 
in  the  recent  primary.  "He  proved  a  broken  reed  to  the 
people  of  the  State  in  the  fall  campaign,"  observes  the  Re- 
publican Valley  City  Times-Record,  which  agrees  with  the  Dick- 
inson Press  that  many  Democrats  voted  as  Republicans  for 
Frazier  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  "put  across" 
their  own  candidate.  In  this  paper's  opinion,  "local  conditions 
defeated  McCumber;  his  downfall  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Harding  Administration." 
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POWER  AND  WEAKNESS  OF  THE  RAILROAD 
LABOR  BOARD 

THE  OVERSHADOWING  ISSUE  brought  forward  by 
the  railroad  strike  is  "whether  the  saered  right  to  strike 
is  greater  than  the  sacred  obligation  of  the  Government 
to  act  'for  the  greatest  good  of  all  the  people,'"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  This  issue  was  forced,  says  the  Phila- 
delphia paper,  when  400,000  railroad  shopmen,  including  ma- 


chinists, blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  carmen,  sheet-metal  workers 
and  electricians,  struck  in  defiance  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board's 
decision  reducing  wages  from  two  to  nine  cents  an  hour.  "In 
flouting  the  efforts  of  the  Labor  Board  to  avoid  a  strike  the  shop- 
men's leaders  have  flouted  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  which  it  speaks  and  the  American  people  whom,  as  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  it  represents,"  declares  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  railroad  men  are  in  an  entirely  different  case 
from  the  coal  miners,  explains  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
"because  the  wages  and  rules  against  which  they  struck  were  not 
formulated  by  the  roads,  but  by  the  Labor  Board."  This 
tribunal,  adds  The  Mail,  "has  time  and  again  demonstrated  its 
fairness,"  altho  the  roads  have  sometimes  protested  against  its 
decisions  as  being  "unduly  favorable  to  labor."  The  shopcraft 
strike,  notes  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  "brings  up  several  inter- 
esting developments  bearing  on  the  final  influence  and  authority 
of  the  Board." 

The  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  was  born  of  the 
Esch-Cummins  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  In  its  member- 
ship of  nine,  the  railroads,  the  railroad  workers  and  the  public 
are  equally  represented.  As  Benjamin  Stolberg,  writing  in 
The  New  Republic,  further  reminds  us: 

"Every  wage  decision  must  be  concurred  in  by  at  least  five 
members,  of  whom  one  must  be  of  the  public.  The  Board  must 
be  guided  by  'just  and  reasonable'  considerations,  of  which  the 
main  are  the  wages  paid  for  similar  work  in  other  industries,  the 
cost  of  living,  and  the  skill,  the  responsibility  and  the  hardship 
of  the  job.  It  is  the  duty  and  not  merely  the  privilege  of  the 
Board  to  hear  all  the  disputes  which  endanger  the  continuity  of 
traffic,  and  it  is  endowed  with  the  necessary  authority  to  summon 
and  investigate.  But  the  law  grants  the  Board  no  power  to 
enforce  its  decrees.  Public  opinion  is  its  only  police,  and  publicity 
its  only  weapon  of  punishment." 

Nevertheless  "decision  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  amounts 


to  a  decision  by  the  Government,"  declares  a  Washington  dis- 
patch to  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  goes  on  to  say : 

"Altho  nothing  in  the  Esch-Cummins  Transportation  Act 
gives  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  authority  to  enforce  its  decision, 
the  Act  carries  powers  regarded  as  wide  enough  to  prevent  any 
interference  with  interstate  commerce. 

"It  is  the  official  view  that  the  Labor  Board  constitutes  the 
one  agency  for  the  expression  of  the  judgment  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  matters    of    railroad    wages    and  industrial    relations. 

Its  decisions,  therefore,  must  be 
backed  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
Government's  authority,  whether 
they  concern  reductions  in  wages 
or  decision  that  the  railroad  ex- 
ecutives' practise  of  'farming 
out'  car  repairs  is  illegal." 

David  Lawrence,  in  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  defines  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude  toward  the  Board 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  Harding  feels  that  the 
Labor  Board  is  the  result  of  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  Congress 
and  that  Congress  wanted  to  set 
up  a  body  with  sufficient  moral 
power  to  prevent  strikes.  If 
that  failed  more  drastic  powers 
would  be  invoked,  either  through 
interpretations  of  existing  broad 
general  laws  on  the  question  of 
interstate  commerce,  or  by  asking 
Congress  to  put  teeth  in  the 
Transportation  Act." 

Of  the  nine  members  of  the 
Board  "only  two  dissented  from 
the  recent  decision  reducing 
wages,"  notes  the  Troy  Times,  which  thinks  that  "the  strike 
which  has  ignored  or  challenged  this  decision  is  a  menace  to  the 
entire  principle  of  Governmental  regulation."  The  Labor 
Board  "is  the  best  hope  the  public  has,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  while  the  New  York  Tribune  declares  that — 

"The  country  will  never  go  back  to  industrial  civil  war  on  the 
railroads.  It  intends  to  operate  machinery  which  will  make  such 
Avar  impossible.     The  Railroad  Labor  Board  knows  this  and  is 


RATES   OF    RAIL  PAY  COMPARED. 

CHICAGO,  July  1  (Associated  Press). — The  following  table 
shows  the  average  hourly  rates  of  pay  for  the  principal  classes  of 
railway  employees  under  the  wage  reduction,  effective  to-day,  recently 
ordered  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Comparison 
is  also  made  with  the  rates  paid  in  December,  1917,  when  the  Federal 
Government  took  over  control  of  the  roads;  in  January,  1920,  under 
the  Federal  Administration  pay  increases;  in  May.  1920,  under  the 
Labor  Board's  $600,000,000  award;  in  July,  1921,  under  the  Board's 
first  wage  reduction. 

Dec.     Jan.     May     July     July 
1917      1920      1920     1921      1922 

Shop  mechanics 50.5  72.3  85.3  77.3  70.3 

Carmen 37.7  68.0  81.0  73.0  64.4 

Common  laborers  (track) 19.3  37.7  46.3  37.7  32.7 

Clerks 34.5  54.5  67.5  61.5  58.5 

Common  laborers  (station) 22.3  43.6  52.1  43.6  39.6 

Signalmen 32.8  64.3  77.3  69.3  64.3 

Stationary  firemen  and  oilers 21.8  46.6  59.6  51.6  49.6 


therefore  doing  its  utmost  to  preserve  the  Government's  regula- 
tive authority." 

This  tribunal,  says  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  "has  made  it* 
award,  following  hearings  and  a  full  investigation."    Moreover: 

"There    is    no    basis    for    the    assumption    that    the    dis- 
puted decisions  of  the  Labor  Board  are  oppressive  or  unfair. 
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Both  sides  have  been  heard.  Neither  side  has  been  awarded  all 
it  sought.  Awards  were  made  on  a  basis  not  only  of  conditions 
and  precedents  within  the  craft,  but  with  reference  to  kindred 
employment  in  other  industries. 

"If  the  awards  are  not  fair,  there  remain  for  their  correction 
the  weapons  of  protest,  agitation  and  public  appeal.  The 
American  people  will  never  consent  to  a  backward  step  in  main- 
taining peace  between  the  railroads  and  their  employees." 

The  chief  reason  for  the  crystallization  of  sentiment,  says 
the    Philadelphia    North   American,    is    that    the    strikers    de- 


THE  WOLF  AT  THE  WORKERS'  DOOR. 

— Baer  in  Labor  (Washington,  D.  C). 


liberately  defied  an  authorized  tribunal  representing  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States.  This  Philadelphia 
paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"A  circumstance  which  has  had  powerful  influence  in  turning 
sentiment  against  the  unions  is  that  they  fully  recognized  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  when  it  increased  the  railroads'  payrolls 
to  the  extent  of  $600,000,000  a  year,  and  repudiate  its  authority 
only  when  it  reduces  wages  according  to  the  same  principle  upon 
which  it  raised  them.  .  .  . 

"In  the  spring  of  last  year,  when  living  costs  and  wages  were 
receding,  the  railroads  fell  into  difficulties  because  of  a  severe 
slump  in  business,  and  sought  relief  from  the  burden  of  paying 
wartime  wages.  After  full  hearings,  at  which  the  workers  were 
ably  represented,  the  board  ordered  a  12  per  cent,  reduction, 
effective  July  1,  1921,  representing  an  annual  saving  to  the  rail- 
roads of  $400,000,000  a  year. 

"Meanwhile  the  increased  schedules  of  freight  and  passenger 
rates  had  not  produced  enough  additional  revenue  to  meet  oper- 
ating expenses  and  pay  the  dividends  which  the  Government 
morally  underwrote  when  it  assumed  the  power  to  fix  both  the 
revenues  of  the  railroads  and  the  wages  they  should  pay.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  charges  were  raised  so  far  that  they  accentu- 
ated business  depression,  and  there  was  a  general  demand  that 
they  be  reduced.  The  result  was  that  two  months  ago  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ordered  cuts  reducing  the  rail- 
roads' freight  revenues  about  $400,000,000  a  year,  thus  wiping 
out  the  saving  made  through  the  wage  reduction  of  July,  1921. 

"The  railroads,  therefore,  proposed  further  decreases  in  wages, 
and,  agreement  with  the  unions  proving  impossible,  the  case  was 
laid  before  the  Federal  Labor  Board.  Hearings  began  in  Chicago 
on  March  6  and  ended  April  29.  Three  decisions  were  rendered. 
On  May  28  the  Board  announced  a  cut  of  $48,000,000  a  year  from 
the  pay  of  the  400,000  maintenance-of-way  workers.  On  June  6 
it  ordered  a  reduction  of  nearly  $60,000,000  in  the  annual  wages  of 
400,000  shopmen.  On  June  16  it  ruled  that  there  should  be  a 
decrease  amounting  to  $26,500,000  annually  in  the  pay  of  clerical 
and  station  forces.  Added  to  the  $400,000,000  cut  of  last  year, 
these  reductions  represented  an  aggregate  of  $535,000,000 — 
a  very  large  sum,  but  still  leaving  to  the  men  $65,000,000  of  the 
•S';fXJ,000,000  increase  given  in  1920. 


"The  vital  point  is  that  the  Board  applied  in  these  cases 
identically  the  same  principle  it  applied  two  years  ago.  Upon 
the  ground  that  the  cost  of  living  had  advanced,  it  then  added 
$600,000,000  to  the  payroll;  and  upon  the  ground  that  the  cost 
of  living  has  receded,  it  has  now  ruled  that  there  should  be 
a  corresponding  wage  reduction  of  $535,000,000,  which  leaves 
untouched  the  large  increases  granted  under  Government  con- 
trol. In  each  of  the  three  cases  the  labor  representatives  on  the 
Board  filed  a  dissenting  opinion,  and  on  the  last  occasion  went 
so  far  as  to  advise  the  workers  to  resort  to  a  strike." 

But  while  the  strikers  have  defied  the  Board's  wage-reduction 
order,  many  of  the  railroads  have  defied  its  order  against  "farm- 
ing out "  repair  work  when  the  wage  schedules  fixt  by  the  Board 
do  not  suit  them.  Mr.  Ben  W.  Hooper,  chairman  of  the  Board, 
himself  admits  that — 

"The  employees  do  have  one  substantial  grievance  against 
certain  of  the  carriers,  and  that  is  the  contracting  of  the  railway 
employment  to  the  so-called  independent  contractors.  This  is 
not  simply  a  labor  grievance;  it  is  a  public  grievance.  The 
policy  carried  to  its  legitimate  end  destroys  the  labor  article  of 
the  Transportation  Act,  treats  the  United  States  Congress  with 
contempt,  deprives  the  public  of  lawful  protection  from  labor 
troubles,  and  grievously  imposes  upon  the  employees." 

"The  Labor  Board  has  failed  to  keep  peace  on  the  railways 
because  neither  the  corporations  nor  the  unions  felt  bound  to 
respect  its  rulings,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger.  The  powers  of  the  Board  should  be  redefined  and  ex- 
panded by  Congress,  suggest  several  papers;  and  in  the  New 
York  World  we  read: 

"There  is  needed  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  our  present 
railroad  law.  For  if  American  railroads,  which  exploit  the  rich- 
est country  in  the  world,  are  not  solvent  enough  to  pay  a  living 
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OUT  OF  THE  WAY! 

— Halladay  in  the  Providence  Journal. 


wage  to  every  employee,  then  something  is  radically  wrong  with 
the  way  those  railroads  are  handled. 

"The  Transportation  Act  is  working  badly,  and  in  its  labor 
provisions  it  is  working  very  badly.  The  Labor  Board  which  it 
created  is  based  on  the  mistaken  principlo  that  the  wages  prob- 
lem can  be  artificially  segregated  from  the  general  financial 
problem.  Experience  is  now  confirming  what  was  freely  pre- 
dicted in  1920,  that  since  wages  are  so  large  a  part  of  costs,  wage 
policies  must  be  regulated  by  the  authorities  which  regulate  the 
other  aspects  of  railway  finance.  The  immediate  trouble  has 
arisen  through  failure  to  recognize  this  fact." 
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DOUBTFUL  FATE  OF  ALIEN  PROPERTY 

$250,000,000  EVAPORATED  in  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian's office  under  both  the  Wilson  and  the  Harding 
Administrations,  thinks  Congressman  Woodruff,  Republican, 
of  Michigan.  Talking  with  a  Washington  correspondent  the  other 
day,  he  declared,  "How  much  of  this  shrinkage  is  due  to  depre- 
ciation through  maladministration,  how  much  is  due  to  the  sale  of 
properties  far  below  their  reasonable  value,  how  much  is  due  to 
wasteful  administration,  how  much  is  due  to  practical  gifts  to 
officials,  friends  and  favorites  of  the  Custodian's  office,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  Only  an  impartial  investigation  will  disclose 
the  truth,  and  obviously  that  can  be  got  only  through  appro- 
priate action  by  Congress  or  one  of  its  branches."  In  trans- 
mitting this  to  his  paper,  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  corre- 
spondent was  careful  to  add  the  Custodian's  reply — in  effect,  a 
plea  of  "Not  guilty"  on  all  counts,  and  an  assertion  that — 

' '  The  seeming  depreciation  in  the  values  of  property  is  due  to 
the  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  stocks,  bonds  and  other 
securities  held  by  this  office,  which  is  not  estimated  on  their 
face  value." 

One  specific  accusation  brought  by  Congressman  Woodruff 
relates  to  the  now  famous  Chemical  Foundation  case.  As  the 
New  York  World's  correspondent  reminds  us,  Congressman  Frear 
of  Wisconsin  wrote  to  Attorney-General  Daugherty  a  year  ago, 
"charging  fraud  in  the  sale  of  German  patents"  to  the  Chemical 
Foundation,  Inc.,  and  "demanding  the  return  of  the  property." 
In  that  letter,  so  we  read,  he  referred  to  "a  resolution  requesting 
an  investigation,"  and  declared: 

"The  resolution  sets  forth  specifically  that  Francis  P.  Garvan, 
Joseph  Choate,  Jr.,  and  Ramsey  Houget  were  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  officials  in  the  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation office  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  in  charge  of  alien 
patents.  That  several  months  after  signing  of  the  Armistice  and 
about  February  or  March,  1919,  they  negotiated  a  sale  by  the 
Government  and  prepared  necessary  documents  for  a  convey- 
ance to  themselves  and  their  associates  at  private  sale  and  at  a 
nominal  purchase  price  of  4,500  alien  chemical  patents.  The 
pretended  sale  was  made  to  the  Chemical  Foundation  Company, 
a  private  company  of  which  they  were  organizers  and  principal 
officers,  and  was  made  without  notice  to  the  public,  without  any 
competition  and  for  a  consideration  of  $250,000,  altho  reputa- 
ble men  declare  two  of  the  4,500  patents  were  worth  $10,000,- 
000,  and  the  others,  tho  of  less  value,  would  add  to  that  total." 

Like  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  Mr.  Garvan  pleads  "Not 
guilty."     According  to  The  World's  correspondent, 

"Mr.  Garvan  in  his  testimony  before  the  Shortridge  investigat- 
ing committee  recently  said  that  the  patents,  trade-marks,  etc., 
were  sold  to  the  Foundation  under  an  executive  order  signed  by 
Frank  L.  Polk,  as  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  acting 
under  specific  orders  from  President  Wilson.  The  power  to  sell 
patents,  he  said,  was  granted  under  an  amendment  to  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  passed  November  4,  1918.  As 
President  of  the  Foundation,  Mr.  Garvan  said  he  had  never 
received  a  cent  of  salary  or  profit.  A  complete  financial  state- 
ment showing  all  the  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  the 
Foundation  Company  was  filed  with  the  committee. 

"Mr.  Garvan  added  that  the  Foundation  was  organized  to 
develop  the  American  dye,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry. Before  the  war,  he  said,  German  dye  cartel  had  a 
monopoly  of  these  products  and  prevented  the  development  of  an 
American  industry.  During  the  war,  he  said,  the  huge  dye 
plants  of  Germany  were  used  for  making  poison  gases.  Mr. 
Garvan  said  that  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  national  defense,  made  the  development  of  an  American 
dye  and  chemical  industry  necessary. 

"Under  its  charter  the  Chemical  Foundation,  Mr.  Garvan  said, 
was  required  to  grant  non-exclusive  licenses  to  American  citizens 
for  the  use  of  the  patents  which  it  had  acquired.  The  stock  of 
the  Foundation,  he  said,  consisted  of  $400,000  6  per  cent,  cumu- 
lative preferred  and  $100,000  common,  dividends  on  which  were 
limited  to  6  per  cent.  All  profits  above  that  amount  and  the 
necessary  overhead  were  to  be  devoted  to  educational  and 
research  purposes  in  the  development  of  the  dye  and  chemical 
industry.     No  dividends  have  ever  been  paid." 


President  Harding,  however,  wants  the  sale  of  alien  property 
to  the  Chemical  Foundation  investigated  and  the  property 
returned  to  the  Government.  In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Miller,  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  he  says: 

"It  appears  that  the  sale  was  made  at  so  nearly  a  nominal  sum 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  Government  has  not 
faithfully  observed  the  trust  which  was  implied  in  the  seizure  of 
this  property.  The  circumstances  relating  to  the  entire  trans- 
action are  of  such  a  character  that  full  investigation  becomes  a 
public  duty.  Moreover,  I  feel  that  your  office  is  obligated  to 
maintain  the  sacred  character  of  the  trust  to  which  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  is  committed  by  the  law. 

"You  are  therefore  directed  to  forthwith  proceed  as  follows: 

"1.  Make  written  demand  upon  the  Chemical  Foundation, 
Inc.,  in  form  to  be  approved  by  the  Attorney-General,  to  im- 
mediately return,  transfer  and  assign  to  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  all  patents,  trade-marks,  copyrights,  contracts,  ap- 
plications or  other  properties  or  rights  transferred  to  it  by  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  as  aforesaid,  and  to  account  to  you 
for  any  and  all  rents,  profits,  license  fees  or  other  proceeds  thereof 
realized  by  said  Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  from  said  properties 
or  rights  or  any  of  them  from  the  date  of  transfer  thereof  to 
the  Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  to  the  date  of  restitution. 

"2.  Take  any  other  action  which  may  be  advised  or  approved 
by  the  Attorney-General,  by  suit  or  otherwise,  to  fully  and  in 
every  respect  protect  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  other  person  or  corporation  interested  therein,  and  to  the 
properties  and  rights  aforesaid,  and  any  proceeds,  income  or 
profits  therefrom  in  the  hands  of  the  Chemical  Foundation,  Inc., 
or  its  officers,  agents  or  employees." 

Nothing  daunted,  the  Chemical  Foundation  is  resolved  to 
"fight  to  the  last  ditch,"  declaring  that  a  return  of  the  patents 
would  benefit  only  Germany  and  enable  her  to  regain  control  of 
the  American  chemical  and  dye  market.  To  a  reporter  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Garvan  said  the  other  day, 

"Germany  is  making  every  effort  to  regain  her  grip  on  the 
world's  dye  and  chemical  industry,  lost  in  the  war.  The  prin- 
cipal markets  of  Europe  are  closed.  The  Chemical  Foundation, 
which  has  taken  over  the  patents  formerly  held  by  German 
interests  and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  any  American  man- 
ufacturer, is  the  one  thing  that  stands  in  Germany's  way.  We 
don't  intend  to  let  the  patents  get  out  of  our  hands." 

Meanwhile,  other  alien  property— of  enormous  value,  in  the 
aggregate — awaits  disposal.  As  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail 
reminds  us, 

"The  Alien  Property  Custodian  now  serves  as  trustee  for  about 
31,818  pieces  of  enemy  property.  Of  these  trusts  there  are  29,- 
606  valued  at  less  than  $10,000,  1,502  between  $10,000  and 
$50,000,  498  between  $50,000  and  $250,000,  162  between  $250,- 
000  and  $1,000,000.  The  total  enemy  trusts  held  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  are  valued  at  more  than  $400,000,000,  and 
the  property  embraced  is  scattered  over  continental  United 
States  and  our  insular  possessions.  It  consists  of  industrial 
plants,  inclusive  of  chemical  and  woolen  mills;  steamship  lines, 
banks,  land  and  cattle  companies,  salmon  factories,  mines  of 
gold,  silver  and  other  metals,  and  thousands  of  parcels  of  real 
estate  and  trusts  represented  by  securities  and  liquid  assets." 

Congressman  Winslow  of  Massachusetts  has  introduced  a  bill 
proposing  the  return  of  about  $40,000,000  to  enenrv  aliens,  a  mea- 
sure which  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  assures  us  is — ■ 

"a  first  step  toward  carrying  out  the  traditional  American 
policy  of  not  confiscating  private  property  of  enemies  in  time  of 
war.  The  next  step  will  be  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with 
Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary  for  the  adjustment  of  war 
claims  of  those  countries  against  the  United  States  and  the 
claims  of  this  Government  against  those  former  enemy  countries. 
The  Lusitania  claims  and  others  of  importance  are  to  be  included 
in  the  settlement.  A  claims  treaty  with  Germany  is  now 'being 
negotiated.  The  rest  of  the  enemy  alien  property  held  by  the 
United  States  after  the  payment  of  the  $40,000,000  covered  in 
the  resolution  will  figure  in  the  distribution  to  be  made  by  the 
claims  commissions." 

Under  the  headline,  "Give  the  Enemy  His  Own,"  the  Boston 
Herald  remarks, 
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"The  time  has  come  to  return  the  private  property  of  aliens 
which  was  seized  in  the  United  States  during  the  World  War.  On 
this  the  President  and  people  agreed.  Confiscation  of  such 
property  is  repugnant  to  American  public  policy  and  popular 
feeling.  Often  during  the  war  it  was  said  that  we  were  fighting 
the  German  Imperial  Government,  not  the  German  people. 
And  certainly  we  were  not  fighting  the  German  private  property 
owners  in  the  United  States.  Their  nationality  compelled  their 
classification  as  enemies,  and  probably  the  most  of  them  were  in 
sympathy  with  their  native  country,  but  when  we  had  taken  the 
precautions  of  interning  them  and  placing  their  property  under 
control  we  had  done  all  that  was  necessary  for  safety,  and  no 
question  of  penalty  arose.  For  the  aliens,  whether  German  or 
Austrian,  Avho  committed  no  act  of  war  against  us,  there  can 
not  be  forfeiture  of  property.  Technically  they  were  enemies, 
but  now  there  is  peace,  and  we  must  give  each  former  enemy  his 
own." 

However,  there  appears  to  be  some  room  for  doubt  as  to 
whether  either  the  German  people  or  the  German  Government 
will  eventually  profit  by  these  transactions.  Writing  in  the 
New  York  Evening  World,  Mr.  David  Lawrence  observes, 

"  The  painful  truth  is  that,  in  the  instance  of  the  German 
nationals,  practically  all  the  property  now  held  by  the  United 
States  will  come  into  the  hands  of  the  German  Government  and 
eventually  will  be  transferred  to  the  Allied  Governments  as 
reparations  money. 

"This  is  because  the  German  Government  has  on  its  statute 
books  a  tax  on  capital  Avhich  would  virtually  confiscate  the 
property  about  to  be  returned  by  the  American  Government 
to  German  citizens.  President  Harding  and  his  associates 
realize  this,  but  it  was  stated  at  the  White  House  in  response  to. 
an  inquiry  that  the  United  States  Government  is  powerless 
to  intervene  as  between  German  citizens  and  the  German 
Government." 


"WHITEWASH"  ON  THE  BLACK  REPUBLIC 

THE  WHITEWASH  IS  THIN  IN  PLACES  on  our  record 
of  administration  in  Haiti,  thinks  the  New  York  Globe, 
as  it  reads  the  report  of  the  special  Senate  committee 
which  investigated  conditions  in  that  turbulent  republic.  The 
report  of  the  Committee,  which  is  made  up  of  Democratic  and 
Republican  Senators  and  headed  by  Senator  McCormick,  of 
Illinois,  is  unanimous,  "so  that  the  question  is  not  a  party  issue," 
notes  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Chief  among  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Senators  are:  That  our  military  occupation  of  the 
"Black  Republic"  should  continue  indefinitely,  but  with  reduced 
forces  of  Marines,  and  that  a  loan  should  be  floated  to  refund 
foreign  debts  and  provide  funds  for  highways,  schools  and  public 
utilities. 

The  circumstances  which  induced  the  Wilson  Administration 
to  take  over  Haiti,  as  revealed  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing,  Avere  these:  The  Republic  had  failed  to  pay  her*  inter- 
national obligations;  there  were  foreign  cruisers  in  Haitian  waters 
and  political  upheavals  on  the  island  itself;  Germany  was  ma- 
neuvering to  get  hold  of  the  customs  to  satisfy  debts  to  German 
nationals,  and  the  cruiser  Karlsruhe  had  actually  landed  a  party 
in  July,  1914.  Violation  of  the  French  Legation  by  a  mob  had 
been  followed  by  the  landing  of  French  naval  forces,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lansing  that  if  the  United  States  had  not 
intervened,  other  foreign  nations  would  have  done  so.  As 
Senator  McCormick's  report  recalls  the  crisis  of  eight  years  ago: 

"The  chronic  anarchy  into  which  Haiti  had  fallen,  the  ex- 
haustion of  its  credit,  the  threatened  intervention  of  the  German 
(Jovernment  and  the  actual  landing  of  the  French  naval  forces, 
all  imperiled  the  Alonroe  Doctrine  and  led  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  take  steps  to  establish  order  in  Haiti,  to 
help  institute  a  Government  as  nearly  representative  as  might 
be,  and  to  assure  the  collaboration  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Haiti  for  the  future  maintenance  of  peace 
and  the  development  of  the  Haitian  people." 

"Haiti  was  going  to  the  demnition  bow-wows  when  the 
'  cited  States  intervened,"  declares  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


Now,  we  are  told  by  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  a  financial  paper, 
"$5,000,000  have  been  paid  on  Haiti's  external  debts;  revenue 
collections  have  tripled,  and  a  surplus  replaces  a  treasury  deficit." 
"More  than  five  hundred  miles  of  road  has  been  built,  and 
banditry  has  been  supprest,"  observes  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
"We  have  restored  confidence  in  the  Haitian  Government 
among  the  masses,"  notes  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  while ' 
other  editors  remind  us  that  since  the  McCormick  committee 
issued  its  preliminary  report  a  new  President  of  the  Republic 
has  been  elected  without  disorder,  and  a  High  Commissioner 
appointed  by  President  Harding.  "We  are  educating  the 
people   of    the   island,    and    teaching    them    self-government," 


PAPER  WINGS. 

— James  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


declares  the  New  York  American,  while  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
we  are  told  that  "Haiti  has  been  brought  back  to  order  and  sta- 
bility. The  natives  are  now  protected  in  their  lives  and  property. 
The  people  in  the  interior  can  come  to  the  coast  towns  in  safety. 
Agriculture  has  been  revived  and  long-abandoned  areas  have 
been  opened  to  cultivation.  The  country  is  being  lifted  out  of 
chronic  anarchy  and  started  on  the  road  toward  productivity 
and  prosperity."  "It  is  idle,  therefore,  in  the  circumstances, 
to  talk  about  imperialism,"  asserts  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
"  there  have  been  blunders,  as  the  Committee  admits,  and  some 
cruelty,  but  the  good  far  outbalances  the  evil."  "On  the  whole," 
agrees  the  neighboring  Public  Ledger,  "intervention  has  been  a 
blessing  to  the  Haitians." 

The  New  York  Globe,  however,  takes  an  opposite  view.  "The 
real  facts,"  as  seen  by  this  newspaper,  "are  that  American 
bankers  proposed,  and  still  propose,  with  the  aid  of  our  Marines 
to  make  'loans'  to  the  Haitian  Government  on  terms  exception- 
ally favorable  to  themselves."    In  The  Globe's  opinion — 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  occupation  has  been  of  great 
material  service  to  the  Haitian  people.  But  if  we  were  in  Haiti 
to  help  the  Haitian  people  we  should  not  need  to  rely  on  even 
the  reduced  force  of  Marines  which  the  Committee  recom- 
mends. We  need  force  and  have  used  force  because  our  primary 
purpose  all  along  has  been  to  serve  the  interests  of  Americans  at 
the  expense  of  the  Haitians." 
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Note  the  ague  in  The  Hague. — Washington  Post. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

We  know  now  where  they  get  those  sea-legs. — Asheville  Times. 


The  first  leg  of  any  Shipping  Board  cruise  is  the  bootleg. — 
Dallas  News. 

The  Shipping  Board  stands  out  for  the  freedom  of  the  sprees. — 
Asheville  Times. 

The  Iowa  corn  crop  this  year  has  been  estimated  at  18  gallons 
per  acre. — Los  Banos  Enterprise. 

Here's  to  the  girls,  God  bless  'em,  no  matter  how  they  dress 
'em. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

As  we  understand  it,  Uncle  Sam  isn't  much  of  a  success  as 
a  sailor,  but  is  a  heck  of  a  bartender. — Dallas  News. 

Premier  Craig  says  that  what  Ulster  has  she  will  hold.  The 
world  will  hope  this  includes  her  temper. — Manila  Bulletin. 

The  Literary  Digest  says  that  books  have  a  curative  power. 
Yes;  there  are   some  which   cure   insomnia. — Washington   Post. 

Mr.  Edison  might  stop  getting  out  questionnaires  long  enough 
to  invent  a  noiseless  lawn  mower. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  we  have  seen  is 
a  sale  of  swivel  chairs  by  the  Government. — American  Lumber- 
man {Chicago). 

The  Shipping  Board  evidently  holds  that  travelers  can't  be 
expected  to  go  overseas,  if  they  can't  get  half-seas-over. — Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot. 

The  Volstead  act  needs  more  teeth,  says  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  Our  observations  indicate  that  they  should  be  wisdom 
teeth. — Manila   Bulletin. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  people  of  the  Philippines  are  not 
superstitious,  but  we  note  that  whenever  anything  happens 
they  always  knock  Wood. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Certainly  Tennyson  must  have  had  Mr.  Lasker  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  lines:  "And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the 
bar — when  I  put  out  to  sea." — New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


The  author  of  that  magazine  article  on  " 
Aid   to    Thrift"    evidently   hadn't   had   any 
bootleggers. — Nashville   South- 
ern Lumberman. 

Chinese  bandits  entering 
Shantung  as  the  Japanese  sol- 
diers are  withdrawn,  report 
business  bad. — Korea. 

Mr.  Lasker's  reply  to  a 
well-known  brewer's  letter 
seems  like  beating  about  the 
Busch. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Another  bar  to  marriage  is 
that  nowadays,  a  fellow  can't 
support  the  Government  and  a 
wife  on  one  income. — Colum- 
bia Record. 

Thank  goodness!  After  we 
save  daylight  by  changing  the 
clocks,  perhaps  we  can  become 
thin  and  graceful  by  monkey- 
ing with  the  scales. — Baltimore 
Sun. 


Conan  Doyle  says  he  can 
materialize  the  spirits  of  dead 
animals.  Maybe  he  was  the 
one  who  stirred  up  the  old 
Bull  Moose  recently. — New 
York  American. 

We  have  long  held  our- 
selves up  to  the  republic  of 
Mexico  as  a  pattern,  and  the 
revival  of  Mexico's  bandit 
industry  indicates  they  are 
beginning  to  take  notice. — 
Philadelphia    North  American. 


Prohibition  as  an 
transactions   with 


Most  all  of  the  new  tariff  duties  are  painful  duties. — 
Toledo  News-Bee. 

It  seems  that  our  ships  can't  carry  passengers  on  water 
alone. — Spokane  Press. 

We  suspected  all  along  that  the  Shipping  Board  was  get- 
ting groggy.— Dallas  News. 

Apparently  Europe  doesn't  want  so  much  to  be  healed  as 
heeled. — New   York  American. 

Well,  Mr.  Lasker  merely  thinks  he  knows  what  makes  the 
wild  waves  wild. — Dallas  News. 

A  chronic  grouch  never  goes  where  he  is  told  to  go 
until  he  dies. — Nashville   Tennesseean. 

Still,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  prohibition  is  not  a  failure  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  law-abiding. — Marion  Star. 

Lenine  is  reported  as  saying  Russia  is  heaven.  In  which  case 
hell  must  be  worse  than  is  commonly  believed.  —  Toledo 
Blade. 

Russia  says  that  she  is  now  willing  to  shake  hands.  But 
what  she  really  needs  to  do  is  to  shake  her  heads. — Manila 
Bulletin. 

Man  gets  thirty  days  for  stealing  30  cents'  worth  of  groceries. 
We  Americans  have  our  faults,  but  we  do  hate  a  piker. — Lansing 
Capital  News. 

With  Beveridge  booked  for  the  Senate,  there  is  no  particu- 
lar reason  why  Glass  should  not  aspire  to  the  White  House. 
— Duluth  Herald. 

English  bankers  are  said  to  be  ready  to  lend  China  $200,- 
000,000.  Why  not  lend  it  to  England  to  pay  us? — American 
Lumberman. 

Since  Colonel  Bryan  has  exprest  his  belief  that  miracles 
are  still  possible,  it's  easier  to  understand  his  three  tries  at  the 
presidency.— Marion  Star. 

The  agenda  of  the  Hague  peace  conference  will  consist  chiefly 
of  the  German  request  for  time  and  the  Russian   request  for 

money.  —  New    York    Tribune. 


THE  MOtTNT  PRICE  EXPEDITION. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


"Ford  Is  Willing  to  Run," 
says  headline.  Yes,  that's  the 
best  thing  about  'em. — Syra- 
cuse Herald. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board 
seems  to  feel  that  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  lower. — 
Asheville    Times. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
mandate  for  Williamson 
County,  Illinois,  has  been 
offered  to  Turkey. — Philadel- 
phia North  American. 

With  a  few  more  Illinois 
happenings  we  might  have  to 
recognize  Russia  through  a 
sense  of  brotherhood. — Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times. 

We  have  paid  off  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  of  the  war 
debt  already,  but  you  know 
how  it  is  with  anything  you 
buy  on  instalments. — Amer- 
ican Lumberman. 

Sing  Sing  prison  has  a 
hundred  or  so  more  occu- 
pants than  cells.  Everywhere 
you  look  you  see  a  housing 
problem.  At  the  same  time 
the  law  will  see  to  it  that 
Sing  Sing's  tenants  are  not 
evicted. — New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 
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POLISH-AMERICAN  PRESS  ON  POLAND'S  NEW  DRINK  LAW 


P 


PROHIBITION 

in  Poland,"  as 

Poland's  new 
drink  regulations  have 
been  described  in  vari- 
ous press  dispatches 
from  that  country,  is 
a  misleading  term,  ac- 
cording to  the  Polish- 
American  editors, which 
tends  only  to  make  still 
more  complicated  the 
enigma  of  legislation 
affecting  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. In  order  to 
shed  light  on  the  con- 
troversy The  Liter- 
ary Digest  has  asked 
the  Polish-American 
press  for  their  opinion 
of  the  new  Polish  drink 
laAv,  and  their  replies 
naturally  draw  parel- 
lels  between  dry  legis- 
lation in  Poland  and 
the  workings  of  the 
prohibition  laws  in  the 
United  States.  Amer- 
ica is  not  dragged  into 
the  discussion,  they 
tell  us,  except  by  those 
who  have  been  shout- 
ing that  Poland  has 
"gone  the  limit  in 
prohibition  just  as  did 
the     LTnited     States." 

The  New  York  Telegram  Codzienny  points  out  that  Poland 
"did  not  enact  any  prohibition  law,"  but  that  the  Polish  Diet 
has  "simply  voted  to  define  the  percentage  of  alcoholic  content 
of  beer  manufactured  in  Poland;  to  abolish  saloons,  restricting 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  eating-places,  and  finally  to  restrict 
the  number  of  such  places  to  a  proportion  of  one  to  2,500  in- 
habitants."   We  read  then: 

"The  measure  is  excellent  from  a  social  point  of  view;  it  is 
entirely  wrong  from  the  political.  Prohibition  and  temperance 
matters  should  remain  within  the  limits  of  local  option.  The 
supreme  legislative  power  should  refrain  from  such  interference 
with  prerogatives  of  local  self-governments.  The  law  passed 
by  the  Polish  Parliament  is  a  proof  of  centralization  tendencies, 
which  is  unfortunate,  for  no  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  bene- 
fited by  centralization. 

"Did  Poland- wish  to  imitate  America?  We  do  not  know.  We 
wish  she  may  imitate  the  United  States  in  many  things;  we 
wish  she  may  imitate  American  energy,  American  genius  for 
administration  and  organization;  we  wish  that  she  may  give 
to  each  of  her  citizens  the  same  equal  chances  and  possibilities 
America  is  giving  to  her  citizens.  But  wo  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
old  country  imitate  American  Prohibition  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  demoralization.  We  Americans  have  been  justly  proud 
of  our  respect  for  the  law.  Now  our  most  respectable  citizens 
hide  in  corners  to  defy  the  Constitution.  It  is  bettor  for  any 
country  to  be  law-abiding  without  Prohibition,  than  to  break 
the  law  with  it." 


A  BRITISH   WET  CAMPAIGN   POSTER. 

"Are  you  going  to  allow   British  Commerce,   British  Labor  and  your  own  Personal 

Liberty  to  be  bound  and  gagged?" 


Another  Polish- 

American  paper,  which 
is  vehement  in  correct- 
ing the  misapprehen- 
sion about  "Polish  Pro- 
hibition" is  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Cath- 
olic Leader.  It  points 
out  that  Poland's  2}4 
per  cent. beer,  is  "simi- 
lar to  our  pre-war 
beer"  in  that  it  has 
"a  kick,  but  a  very 
weak  one,"  and  "if  one 
desires  to  get  intoxi- 
cated he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  consume  at 
least  half  a  keg."  We 
are  told  also  that  the 
sale  of  light  wines  is 
permitted.  But  per- 
haps the  Polish  Parlia- 
ment's most  admired 
regulation,  is  that  only 
one  saloon  may  be 
maintained  for  a  pop- 
ulation of  every  2,500 
inhabitants  and  it  is 
-  predicted: 

"As  a  result  saloons 
will  not  be  found  in 
each  town,  as  is  the 
case  at  the  present 
time,  but  sometimes 
it  will  be  necessary 
to  travel  a  long  dis- 
tance before  encoun- 
tering a  saloon.  The  saloon-keeper  remains  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  If  in  his  saloon  there  are  disturbances 
on  account  of  drunkenness,  both  the  offender  and  the  saloon- 
keeper wall  be  liable  to  punishment  and  fine.  In  the  event  of 
many  such  violations  the  saloon-keeper  will  lose  his  license. 
The  introduction  of  the  prohibition  law,  to  which  the  women  had 
also  given  aid,  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  national 
'minority'  who  were  engaged  in  the  whisky  trade." 

But  the  Utica  Polish  Weekly  Record  does  not  think  that  the 
limiting  of  the  alcoholic  content  of  beer  to  2J^  per  cent,  will  have 
much  effect  because — 

"Beer  is  not  used  so  extensively  as  are  wines,  whiskys  and 
liqueurs,  which  are  sold  only  in  hotel  dining-rooms,  restaurants 
and  tea-rooms.  Barrooms  and  saloons  are  not  known  in  Polish 
cities.  There  are  the  so-called  'Karczmy' — or  inns,  which  serve 
liquor— but  these  are  only  in  small  villages.  The  public,  being 
served  with  drinks  at  their  meals,  luncheons  and  afternoon  teas, 
does  not  approve  of  its  restriction,  and  even  medical  associa- 
tions advise  the  use  of  liquor  in  small  quantities  for  the  pro- 
motion of  health.  Knowing  well  our  Polish  people's  views  on 
Prohibition,  and  also  their  habits,  we  feel  certain  that  it  is  an 
utter  impossibility  to  make  Poland  bone-dry." 

A  Polish  weekly  of  Detroit,  Ognisko  Do  mo  we,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  law  goes  a  little  further  than  most  in  making 
"the  dispenser  of  alcoholic  drinks  reponsible  for  the  drinker, 
which  means  that  not  the  drunkard,  but  the  one  that  serves 
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BOOTLEGGING   IN   14  PER   CENT.   WET   NORWAY. 
"Brandy  at  your  door!     Come  on,  come  on!      Guaranteed  96 
per  cent.     Come  on,  and  buy!"  —Karikarturvn  (Christiania). 


him  drinks,  will  be  haled  to 
court  and  punished."  This 
weekly  goes  on  to  say: 

"We,  in  America,  have  had 
enough  experience  as  far  as 
Prohibition  is  concerned.  We 
have  here  so-called  Prohibition 
that  does  not  prohibit.  The 
bootlegger  and  the  owner  of 
the  blind  pig  are  making  for- 
tunes by  doping  the  drinkers 
with  the  worst  kind  of  moon- 
shine, containing  mostly  poi- 
son. The  authorities  can  not 
control  the  situation,  altho 
millions  are  spent  annually  for 
this  purpose. 

"Now  Poland  comes  with  an 
entirely  different  Prohibition. 
Poland  could  not  afford  to 
spend  millions  annually  to  en- 
force Prohibition.  Poland  is 
a  free  country  now,  and  as  such  wants  to  work  for  the  welfare 
of  its  population.  Poland  does  not  want  to  kill  thousands  of  its 
subjects  annually  with  doped  moonshine.  Also  Poland  needs 
money,  which  comes  from  a  properly  controlled  liquor  market, 
and  which  would  otherwise,  as  it  does  in  America,  go  to  the 
always  empty  pockets  of  bootleggers. 

"And  the  Prohibition  law  passed  by  the  Polish  Diet  will  really 
do  good  for  Poland.  Poland  will  save  much  grain,  having  just 
two  and  one-half  per  cent.  beer.  Poland  will  have  only  as  much 
alcohol  manufactured  as  is  needed  for  absolute  necessary  pur- 
poses of  the  country.  Poland  will  get  and  collect  the  tax  of  20 
per  cent,  on  all  alcoholic  drinks  produced,  to  pay  her  necessary 
expenses.  Poland  will  have  no  drunkards,  because  a  drink 
dispenser  will  not  risk  punishment  and  probably  jail  just  for 
selling  a  few  more  drinks  to  the  individual  that  wants  to  get  drunk. 
We  think  that  the  Polish  Prohibition  law  is  ideal." 

The  Pittsburgh  Wiclkopolanin  thinks  that  the  Polish  drink  law 
is  more  reasonable  and  practicable  than  the  laAv  as  it  stands  in 
this  country  because  it  "tries  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  drink 
but  not  with  its  legitimate  use."  It  may  be  that  the  Poles 
"were  taught  a  lesson  by  the  disastrous  consequences  of  American 
Prohibition  and  so  tempered  theirs,"  thinks  this  weekly,  which 
suggests  that  the  American  people  "might  learn  a  lesson  from 
Poland"  which  would  result  in  "more  liberty  and  less  drink." 

The  Detroit  Polish  Daily  Record  believes  that  the  Polish  Diet 
started  in  the  right  way  to  crusade  against  alcohol  because — 

'Total  prohibition,  as  in  the  United  States,  would  be  aim- 
less. The  people  in  Poland  are  acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
making  moonshine.  Secret  breAveries  would  spring  up  all  over 
the  country.  It  would  be  also  hard  for  the  police  forces  in 
Poland  to  avoid  corruption  on  account  of  the  temptation  of 


PROHIBITION   AT   THE    SWEDISH   POLLS 

The;  Women  Voters:  "How  many  of  us  must  there  be  to  balance 
one  drinking  man?"  —Sondags  Nisse  (Stockholm). 


bribery     from    those    who  secretly    make    and     sell    alcoholic 
liquors. 

"This  new  anti-liquor  law  in  Poland  is  a  wise  step  for- 
ward and  the  Polish  Diet  should  be  congratulated  on  its  ac- 
complishment in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  use  of  alcohol. 
Gradual  but  steady  action  along  this  line  will  in  time  bring 
good  results.  It  will  root  out  drunkenness,  it  will  save  the 
guardians  of  the  law  from  corruption,  and  it  will  give  a 
chance  to  those  accustomed  to  drink  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions  without  violation  of  the  law,  and  without  destroy- 
ing their  organism  with  poisonous  home-made  alcoholic  liquors." 

The  Chicago  Polish  Daily  News  tells  us  that  during  wartime 
and  during  post-war  disturbances  Poland's  drink  regulations  were 
strictly  enforced,  and  with  good  results.     But  we  are  told  that : 

"After  conditions  had  become  a  little  more  peaceful  there  was 
not  much  need  for  a  strict  adherence  to  these  regulations  of 
alcoholic  restriction,  and,  we  are  now  informed  by  those  who 
arrive  from  Poland,  there  is,  in  comparison  with  this  country, 
more  leniency  as  regards  the  sale  and  consumption  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  This  is  not  a  very  good  thing:  either  there  is  a  law,  or 
there  is  none.  If  there  is  one,  it  should  be  rigidly  controlled  and 
observed  in  its  entirety;  otherwise  there  are  violations  and  a 

demoralizing  disregard  for  law, 
examples  of  which  we  see 
in  our  own  country.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that,  in  view 
of  the  above-mentioned  rea- 
sons, the  Polish  Parliament  is 
doing  the  best  thing  if  it 
legalizes  and  puts  into  ef- 
fect the  limitations  discust — ■ 
as  a  law.  We  believe  that  it 
will  be  applied  in  its  entirety, 
with  all  force." 


In  Scranton  the  Polish  week- 
ly Straz  says  ' '  the  women  gave 
this  law  the  start"  and  of 
course  it  was  "met  by  great 
opposition  from  the  alcohol 
lovers  of  the  country  and 
business  men,  who  claim  that 
alcohol  was  a  good  agitator 
during  election  time." 


THE    "DRY"   FIGHT   IS  ON   IN   AUSTRIA,   TOO. 

Modern   Don   Quixote:   "This   terrible   enemy,    beer,  must  be 
beaten.      I  will  have  a  drink  first  to  screw  up  my  courage." 

— Kikcriki  (Vienna). 
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BRITISH  LABOR'S  GROWING  STRENGTH 

BRITISH  LABOR  is  sure  to  appear  stronger  than  ever  in 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  will  be 
chosen  in  the  next  general  election,  it  is  predicted  by 
many,  who  admit  that  efforts  are  under  way  to  prevent  this 
new  accession  in  strength,  which,  they  say,  "can  not  be  pre- 
vented." One  of  the  means  toward  this  end  was  an  apparently 
insignificant  Private  Member's 
Bill  introduced  in  the  House 
under  cover,  we  are  told,  of 
protection  for  "the  defense- 
less British  workingman  from 
a  political  ruthless  dictator- 
ship of  his  own  elected  nomi- 
nees." The  bill  is  described  as 
being  actually  designed  to 
"put  certain  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  trade  unions 
which  wish  to  spend  money  on 
politics."  Commenting  on  the 
proposed  measure,  the  Liberal 
Manchester  Guardian  observes: 


"  If  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  were  political  en- 
thusiasts these  difficulties  could 
be  overcome,  but  if  they  pos- 
sest  no  more  than  the  average 
degree  of  enthusiasm  the  prob- 
ability is  that  a  trade  union 
would  be  reduced  to  political 
impotence.  No  political  fund 
could  be  raised  unless  it  was 
expressly  so  authorized  by  a 
ballot  at  which  at  least  half 
the  members  voted  and  there 
were  in  favor  a  majority  of 
20  per  cent,  of  those  voting. 
Even  if  the  raising  of  the 
political  fund  were  thus  legal- 
ized, the  bill  would  still  make 
it  illegal  for  the  union  to  en- 
force contributions  from  mem- 
bers who  had  not  individually 
signed  a  written  statement  of 
their  willingness  to  contribute. 

"The  bill,  in  fact,  tho  it  has 
now  passed  its  second  reading,  is  so  obviously  framed  to  cripple 
the  financial   resources  of  one   of  the  chief  political  parties,  it 
is  so  clearly  partizan  and  would  rouse  such  furious  opposition, 
that  we  may  hope  there  is  no  chance  of  its  going  much  farther." 

If  the  authors  of  this  bill  are  really  concerned  about  the  purity 
of  the  sources  from  which  political  parties  draw  their  money, 
The  Guardian  goes  on  to  say,  they  need  look  no  farther  than  the 
distribution  of  titles,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Honors 
List,  for  "when  the  older  parties  have  cleansed  themselves  of 
the  reproach  of  selling  honors  they  may  consider  the  propriety 
of  trade  union  political  levies."  Nevertheless,  we  are  advised 
fiat  the  present  position  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  this 
important  daily  explains: 

"Under  The  Act  of  1913  a  trade  union  may  not  spend  money 
on  political  objects  unless  such  objects  have  been  approved  by 
ballot.  The  political  fund  must  be  kept  separate,  and  individual 
members  can  on  written  application  secure  exemption  from  con- 
tributing to  it  without  prejudice  to  their  other  benefits.  On  the 
face  of  it  there  does  not  seem  anything  in  this  arrangement 
which  can  be  called  undemocratic  or  give  ground  for  the  accusa- 
tion of  tyranny.  But  there  is  this  question.  Why  was  it  found 
necessary  to  protect  the  individual  member  who  disapproved  of 
the  general  political  activities  of  his  union?  Many  of  us  object 
to  the  income  tax,  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  presented  with 
exemption  forms.  According  to  strict  democratic  theory,  the 
present  law  errs  by  giving  the  majority  of  a  trade  union  not  too 
much,  but  too  little  power.  If  they  are  legally  constituted 
political    organizations,  why  should    not    they  be    allowed  to 


make  all  those  who  voluntarily  join  them  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  subscription  fees?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  a 
trade  union  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  regarded  primarily  as  a 
political  organization.     Politics  have  crept  in  as  a  side  issue." 

But,  even  so  The  Guardian  thinks  it  may  be  argued  that  since 
membership  is  voluntary,  why  should  the  unions  not  be  allowed 
to  impose  compulsory  levies  on  all  their  members  for  what- 
ever legal  purpose  they  like?      This    brings    one  to  the    root 

of  the  matter  and  to  a  clear 
difference  between  the  theory 
and  the  fact,  of  which  we  read: 

"For  the  most  part  member- 
ship of  a  trade  union  is  not 
voluntary.  The  chances  are 
that  a  skilled  artizan,  what- 
ever his  trade  may  be,  can  not 
find  employment  unless  he  is 
a  member  of  a  trade  union, 
and  it  would  be  intolerable 
that  his  livelihood  should  be 
dependent  upon  his  subscril)- 
ing  to  political  purposes  of 
which  he  disapproves.  The 
real  question  is,  therefore, 
whether  in  fact  the  law  allows 
sufficient  loophole  for  the  man 
who  is  in  practise  bound  to  be 
a  trade  unionist  to  dissociate 
himself,  if  he  likes,  from  trade 
union  politics.  On  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  clear  answer. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
large  number  of  trade  union- 
ists resent  the  political  levy;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  all  trade 
unionists  voted  as  their  politi- 
cal leaders,  tell  them  to, 
Labor  representation  in  Par- 
liament would  be  bigger 
than  it  is." 


"LABORS  WORST  ENEMY." 

"Acting  on  his  advice  has  never  led  anywhere  but  to  trouble, 
defeat  and  disgrace." 

—  The  Daily  Star  (Montreal) 


"DONT  IMITATE  AMER- 
ICA ! " — This  is  the  solemn 
warning  of  certain  British 
Labor  leaders  at  the  Labor 
Party's  annual  conference  at 
Edinburgh,  we  learn  from 
London  dispatches,  when  much  criticism  was  vented  against 
America's  alleged  policy  of  isolation.  One  leader,  Mr.  Tom 
Shaw,  speaking  in  favor  of  a  resolution  condemning  military 
alliances,  made  pointed  allusion  to  the  United  States  in  these 
words : 

"I  hope  that  of  all  foreign  policies  of  the  world,  the  last  we 
will  imitate  will  be  that  of  America,  which  has  washed  its  hands 
of  the  mess  of  war  and  refused  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
anybody." 

Just  before  Mr.  Shaw's  speech,  we  are  informed  that  Mr. 
Josiah  Wedgewood,  M.  P.,  had  recommended  that  "in  future 
we  work  our  foreign  policy  more  and  more  in  conformity  with 
that  of  America."  Fierce  cries  of  "No,  no!"  greeted  this  sug- 
gestion, but  we  are  told  that  he  went  on  to  say: 

"England  and  America  have  a  supreme  interest  not  only  in 
peace  but  in  reconstruction.  From  a  purely  materialistic  view- 
point, England  has  nothing  more  to  gain  by  war.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  America." 

These  dispatches  further  relate  that  the  conference  finally 
not  only  voted  against  alliances,  including  the  proposed  Anglo- 
French  pact,  but  added  an  amendment  that  labor  "repudiates 
in  advance  all  responsibility  for  such  treaties  or  understandings." 
By  3,086,000  to  261,000  the  conference  rejected  the  British 
Communist  Party's  request  for  affiliation.  The  liquor  question, 
on  which  the  party  is  split,  was  shelved  until  next  year. 
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SWISS  JEREMIAHS 

THE  POLITICAL  PESSIMISM  rife  in  some  circles  in 
Switzerland  is  not  due  to  the  hard  times,  which  Switzer- 
land has  to  take  in  common  with  other  countries.  The 
reason  for  Swiss  gloom,  it  seems,  is  th&c  so  many  of  her  spokes- 
men are  telling  the  people  that  she  no  longer  enjoys  the  position 
of  respect  and  independence  Avhich  was  formerly  hers.  These 
home  critics  charge  that  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  shows  a  lack 
of  force  in  the  presence  of  other  Powers,  and  permits  surrender 
after  surrender  to  be  exacted  from  the  Swiss.  The  most  sacred 
interests  of  the  country  are  "sacrificed  to  keep  the  good  graces 
of  the  great  Powers,"  say  these  complainants,  who  hold  that 
Switzerland  lost  much  of  her  freedom  of  action  through  her 
entry  into  the  League  of  Nations.  Writing  of  this  event  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  it,  one  of  the  prominent  Swiss  opponents 
of  the  League,  Mr.  Hans  Zopfi,  in  his  organ  of  the  League  for 
Swiss  Independence  observes: 

"Politically,  economically  and  even  morally,  the  situation  of 
Switzerland  could  not  be  worse  than  it  actually  is.  The  engage- 
ments that  we  undertook  through  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
which  we  can  not  now  repudiate,  have  caused  us  in  the  past  few 
years  to  suffer  one  diplomatic  and  political  setback  af  teranother." 

But  not  everybody  in  Switzerland  is  opprest  with  such  a  dark 
outlook,  and  the  Journal  de  Geneve  reminds  the  Swiss  that  their 
country  got  through  the  war  very  well,  tho  it  stood  "like  an 
island  beaten  by  the  furious  waves  of  unleashed  war."  Its 
militia,  during  four  years  of  service  guarding  the  boundary, 
never  succumbed  to  the  enervation  of  vigilance  without  combat, 
and  we  are  told  this  is  the  supreme  test  according  to  all  military 
authorities.  Moreover,  after  the  Armistice,  when  certain  Bol- 
sheviks tried  to  exert  their  sway  in  Switzerland,  the  Swiss  Army, 
"which  is  the  SAviss  nation  in  arms,"  completely  upset  their 
calculations,  and  it  is  claimed  that  in  doing  this  Switzerland  also 
rendered  a  service  to  her  neighbors,  Germany,  Italy  and  Prance. 
These  countries  have  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  debt, 
while  at  the  same  time  Switzerland's  relief  and  charitable  work 
during  the  war  has  been  generally  recognized  and  appreciated. 
In  doing  all  these  things,  this  newspaper  points  out  that  Switzer- 
land, "only  did  her  duty."  Despite  the  campaign  of  certain 
pessimistic  individuals  against  the  Federal  Council  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  this  daily  maintains  that  on  the  whole, 
Switzerland,  meaning  the  people  and  the  authorities,  remains 
of  sound  mind,  and  has  come  forth  morally  and  politically 
strengthened  by  the  war,  and  it  adds: 

"The  political  consideration  which  she  enjoys  is  evidenced  in 
the  place  that  was  made  for  her  in  the  League  of  Nations,  for 
in  this  great  federation  of  civilized  peoples,  Switzerland  has 
obtained  a  privileged  position  over  all  other  member  states,  in 
that  she  alone  was  permitted  to  enter  with  her  military  neu- 
trality intact.  If  she  has  consented  to  participate  in  economic 
sanctions  that  may  be  taken  against  the  state  which  should 
declare  war  unjustly  and  in  conflict  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
agreement,  by  this  very  declaration  she  performed  a  work  of 
peace  that  is  entirely  compatible  with  her  traditional  neutrality, 
and  which  is  indispensable  to  the  unity  of  peaceful  nations." 

We  are  reminded  further  that  Geneva  is  the  seat  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  that  two  Swiss  magistrates  were  the  successive 
presidents  of  the  Assembly.  Other  special  consideration  has 
been  shown  to  Switzerland,  we  are  told,  and  her  influence  and 
activity  in  the  League  is  bound  to  add  to  her  distinction.  There- 
fore this  writer  warns  his  countrymen  against  the  "so-called 
patriots"  whose  political  pessimism  is  in  plain  contradiction 
with  the  facts,  yet  he  admits  that : 

"Switzerland,  to  be  sure,  is  not  always  able  to  have  her  own 
way  to  the  full  in  international  negotiations;  but  what  Great 
Power  always  enjoys  such  mastery?  ....  To  our  mind  true 
patriotism  lies  in  reconciling  our  interests  with  those  of  our 
neighbors,  rather  than  trying,  without  any  hope  of  success,  to 
dominate  with  our  ideas,  and,  failing  that,  to  stand  in  an  atti- 


tude of  stubborn  and  sterile  discontent.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  nullify  ourselves  by  such  a  course.  Switzerland 
occupies  an  excellent  position,  and  we  should  not  spoil  it,  as  it 
were,  by  way  of  amusement." 


ENGLAND'S  ISOLATION  IN  EUROPE 


T 


f  |  "V*E  FUNDAMENTAL  DIFFICULTY  in  the  relations 
between  England  and  France,  according  to  a  semi- 
official French  view,  is  that  England  "does  not  by  tra- 
dition belong  to  the  Continental  system."  She  came  out  of  her 
isolation  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  are  told, 
and  she  has  done  so  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth,  but 
"her  tendency,  now  as  then,  is  to  go  back  to  her  isolation  again." 
These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Maurice  Colrat,  one  of  the  three 
French  delegates  at  the  Genoa  Conference,  where,  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Observer  relates,  he  presided  over 
the  Economic  Commission  "with  a  tact  and  an  intelligence  which 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  production  of  its  valuable  report." 
Now  Mr.  Colrat  is  convinced  that  England  can  not  go  back  to 
her  former  isolation  because  it  is  essential  to  England  and  to 
France  that  they  "continue  to  cooperate  as  part  of  that  Conti- 
nental system,"  and  he  explains: 

"At  the  same  time,  England  does  not  really  understand  the 
Continent.  We  believe  that  we  do;  and  that  makes  us  always 
inclined  to  resent  the  attitude  of  England,  not  when  she  gh-es 
us  advice,  for  we  are  always  glad  of  advice,  but  when  she  takes 
up  the  attitude  of  teaching  us  a  lesson. 

"I  repeat  that  it  is  essential  for  France  and  England  to  come 
to  an  understanding  on  this  question  of  the  Reparations,  and 
English  opinion  should  understand  how  vital  the  question  is  to 
us.  You  no  doubt  have  your  unemployment  problem,  and  I 
do  not  question  its  seriousness,  but  you  will  have  got  over  that 
trouble  in  a  year  or  two.  For  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Repara- 
tions payments  are  vital  to  our  financial  existence.  We  had 
hopes  of  this  proposed  international  loan,  but  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  its  way.  And  why?  Because  there  is  no  public 
confidence.  Bankers  are  only  intermediaries  after  all.  They 
represent  the  state  of  mind  of  their  individual  subscribers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  tell  all  the  world  that  the  Entente  is  in 
immediate  danger  of  rupture  is  not  the  best  way  to  create  that 
atmosphere  of  confidence  which  is  so  necessary." 

The  Observer's  Paris  correspondent  further  advises  us  that  Mr. 
Colrat  has  for  some  time  been  "marked  in  France  as  one  of  the 
rising  figures  in  politics"  and  has  been  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Mr.  Briand's  Ministry  and  is  now  in  that  of 
Mr.  Poincare.  Of  the  repeated  disagreements  that  have  arisen 
between  England  and  France  Mr.  Colrat  is  reported  as  saying: 

"The  fact  that  we  do  not  always  agree  by  no  means  proves 
that  the  Entente  does  not  exist.  A  man  does  not  always  agree 
with  his  wife,  with  his  children,  with  his  friends,  but  the  entente 
is  there  all  the  same.  The  existence  of  it  is  proved  by  arriving 
at  some  joint  course  of  action  in  spite  of  disagreements.  Some 
of  our  friends,  when  they  disagree  with  us,  tell  us  so  rather 
bruskly.  They  are  anxious  above  all  that  there  shall  be  no 
misunderstanding.  And  yet  we  do  not  regard  them  as  the  less 
our  friends  for  that;  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  you  must  consider 
the  friendship  of  M.  Poincare. 

"All  men  tend  to  regard  the  rest  of  the  world  as  if  it  were  just 
like  themselves,  and  perhaps  this  is  at  the  bottom  of  such 
difficulties  in  discussion  as  there  may  be  between  M.  Poincare 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  M.  Poincare  is  a  great  jurist,  perhaps 
the  greatest  in  Europe,  a  jurist  not  only  in  French  law  but  iu 
international  law,  and  his  mind  of  a  jurist  always  tends  to  repose 
on  texts.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  of  quite  a  different  kind.  He 
cares  nothing  for  texts.  I  was  very  much  imprest  by  his 
personality  when  I  met  him  in  Genoa,  and  I  wish  my  duties  as 
President  of  the  Economic  Commission  had  allowed  me  to  come 
into  direct  touch  with  him  more  often.  He  has  an  amazing 
intuition;  his  wireless  telegraphy  is  always  at  work;  he  creates 
his  atmosphere.  But  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  an  effective 
contact  between  such  a  personality  and  that  of  M.  Poincare. 

"If  I  may  take  an  analogy  from  philosophy,  I  might  compare 
M.  Poincare's  attitude  of  mind  with  that  of  Descartes,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  with  that  of  Bergson.  They  approach  the  truth 
by  different  roads,  but  they  will  meet  at  the  summit." 


IS   WORK   LIKE   THIS  WORTH   WHILE? 

Here  are  Arkansas  convicts  building  up  Mississippi   River  levees  broken  down   by  the  spring  floods.     We  have   been  trying  to  curb  the  "Father 

of  Waters"  ever  since   1717  by  systems  of  levees,  and  we  still  have  destructive  floods  which  pour  through  or  over  inadequate  embankments. 

Some  would   abandon  the  levee  system,  but  the  writer  quoted  below  insists  that  what  we  need  is  more  and  better  levees. 


DO  LEVEES  PAY? 


IS  THE  ELABORATE  SYSTEM  of  levees  or  dikes  with 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  control  our  great  mid- 
western  rivers  justifying  the  expense  of  creating  it?  We 
still  have  destructive  floods.  Are  the  levees  useless,  or  simply 
insufficient  in  number  and  size?  The  editor  of  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York)  is  sure  that  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  that 
when  we  are  ready  to  spend  enough  money  to  build  adequate 
dikes  on  both  sides  of  a  river  from  end  to  end,  we  shall  be  able 
to  control  it  and  to  abolish  such  floods  as  the  Valley  States  have 
been  experiencing  during  the  past  spring.  In  other  words,  he 
approves  the  present  plans  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
and  does  not  agree  with  its  critics.  The  writer  outlines  his 
views  as  follows: 

"Once  more  the  turbulent  Mississippi  has  broken  through  the 
artificial  barriers  which  have  been  so  laboriously  raised  in  the 
endeavor  to  keep  the  river  within  its  banks  in  times  of  flood. 
Altho  the  floods  are  deplorable,  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error, 
as  many  people  are  sure  to  do,  of  pronouncing  the  present  scheme 
of  flood  control  to  be  a  failure,  and  calling  for  an  entirely  different 
method  of  treatment.  The  problem  is  one  of  vast  dimensions, 
covering  a  great  extent  of  territory,  and  the  wise  man  is  he  who 
looks  at  it  in  a  big,  broad  way,  and  avoids  the  error  of  condemning 
the  whole  scheme  because  of  certain  local  disasters. 

"How  big  a  problem  this  is  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  drainage  basin,  that  is  to  say,  the  lands,  however  remote, 
which  contribute  their  quota  to  the  waters  which  must  ultimately 
find  their  way  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  covers  an  area  of  1,240,050 
square  miles.  New  York  contributes  its  quota  of  flood  waters; 
they  come  down  from  as  far  west  as  beyond  Butte,  Montana; 
and  from  Canada,  where  the  catchment  basin  lies  some  70 
miles  north  of  the  boundary. 

"The  Mississippi  River  Commission,  which  was  formed  in 
1879,  was  called  upon  by  the  United  States  to  formulate  plans 
to  deepen  the  river  channel  and  protect  its  banks;  to  improve 
its  navigation;  and  to  put  an  end  to  destructive  floods;  and 
since  that  date  the  Commission  has  been  steadily  at  work  upon 
the  problem,  and  has  achieved  results  which  are  too  little  under- 
stood, and  in  any  case  are  too  readily  forgotten  when,  as  in  the 
present  year,  excessively  high  spring  floods  cause  the  river  in 
some  places  to  get  beyond  control.  The  plan  adopted  is  that  of 
building  levees  to  keep  the  river  within  its  banks,  and  to  make 
free  use  of  dredges  in  the  removal  of  sand  bars  and  other  obstruc- 
tions. 


"It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  levee  construction  dates 
only  from  the  formation  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
Construction  of  levees  was  begun  at  New  Orleans  as  far  back 
as  1717,  and  by  1860  all  the  great  delta  basins  had  some  measure 
of  flood  protection  in  detached  lengths  of  levee.  At  that  date 
they  averaged  about  4  feet  in  height;  to-day  the  average  height 
is  about  18  feet. 

"A  decided  impetus  was  given  to  levee  construction  in  1850, 
when  the  Federal  Government  granted  to  the  States  along  the 
Mississippi  all  the  unsold  swamp  and  overflooded  lands  below 
the  Ohio — -this  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  reclaiming 
inundated  land.  Nevertheless,  whenever  the  river  has  broken 
loose  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  best  method  of  control, 
and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  three  different  solutions  of 
the  problem  have  been  proposed.  Some  believe  that  large  reser- 
voirs should  be  formed,  temporarily  to  hold  back  the  flood 
waters;  others  believe  that  artificial  outlets  should  be  made  to 
by-pass  the  waters,  and  prevent  them  attaining  a  dangerous 
flood  stage;  and,  lastly,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  two 
centuries  of  experience  with  levees,  and  particularly  the  work  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  have  shown  that  complete 
protection  will  be  attained  when  the  levee  system  has  been 
completed. 

"Opponents  of  levee  construction  have  claimed  that,  as  the 
height  of  the  levees  is  raised  the  bed  of  the  river  automatically 
rises  with  them,  leaving  the  problem  in  as  bad  shape  as  before; 
but  careful  surveys  by  the  engineers  have  proved  that  there  has 
been  no  progressive  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  river  due  to  the 
levees. 

"Indeed,  we  are  told  that  a  comparison  of  present  cross  sec- 
tions, compared  with  those  of  an  earlier  day,  proves  that  there 
is  a  well  defined  tendency  to  an  enlargement  of  the  cross  section, 
and  a  lowering  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 

"The  standard  levees  are  built  up  to  a  height  of  3  feet  above 
the  highest  flood  stage,  and  after  completion  they  are  sodded 
with  grass  as  a  protection  against  erosion  by  rain.  Where  they 
are  exposed  to  wave  action,  a  layer  of  concrete  protection  is 
used.  Bank  "erosion  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  revetment, 
which  consists  either  of  willow  mattresses,  or  some  form  of 
concrete  mats. 

"The  experience  of  the  past  200  years,  and  especially  the  expert 
investigations  and  work  of  the  engineers  of  the  Commission, 
have  solved  the  various  problems  of  control,  and  the  ultimate 
mastery  of  the  great  river,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  merely  a 
question  of  provision  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  neces- 
sary funds." 
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HOW  WILLETA  SENSES  COLORS 

WILLETA  HUGGINS,  the  seventeen-year-old  blind 
and  deaf  girl  who  recently  astonished  doctors  with 
a  demonstration  of  apparent  ability  to  name  colors 
by  the  sense  of  smell  and  to  hear  by  the  sense  of  touch,  really 
has  a  remnant  of  sight  and  her  deafness  is  probably  hysterical, 
declares  Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow,  professor  of  psychology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  who  has  examined  her  and  believes  that 
she  is  deceiving  herself  and  others  in  her  pretense  to  remarkable 
powers.     He  made  the  investigation  for  the  American  Medical 


International  Newsreel 

SHE    HEARS   THE    TELEPHONE   WITH   HER  FINGERS. 
Willeta  Huffgins.  blind  and  deaf,  feels  a  conversation  or  a  newspaper 
article,  and  is  said  to  smell  colors.     Dr.  Jastrow  wonders  whether 
she  does  not  retain  some  vestige  of  the  power  to  see  and  hear. 


Association.     Says  Dr.  Jastrow,  as  quoted  in  Science  Service's 
Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington): 

'  *  In  every  practical  sense  the  'girl  is  blind  and  has  no  central 
vision  whatsoever.  The  possibility  of  a  slit-wise  vision  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  excluded.  In  bringing  objects  to  her  nose  to 
smell  them  she  has  them  near  enough  to  her  eyes  to  see  them 
through  this  slit  of  vision.  When  Miss  Huggins  was  tested  in 
a  dark-room  while  an  ordinary  light  was  on,  she  sorted  colors 
correctly  but  much  more  slowly  than  in  the  fully  lighted  room. 
With  the  light  extinguished,  she  was  unable  to  do  anything  at  all. 
The  claim  put  forward  that  she  is  able  to  understand  spoken 
language  provided  there  is  a  connection  between  her  fingers  and 
the  head  or  the  larynx  of  the  speaker  either  directly  or  through 
a  wooden  rod  is  also  beyond  belief.  It  would  take  far  more 
careful  experiments  than  have  yet  been  made  to  decide  whether 
this  is  a  case  of  hysterical  deafness,  but  the  psychologic  labor- 
atory possesses  a  technique  sufficient  to  determine  whether 
the  girl  deceives  herself  in  the  belief  that  the  vibrations  conveyed 
through  her  finger-tips  make  her  hear  the  sounds  which  really 
reach  her  through  auditory  channels.  When,  unknown  to  Miss 
Huggins,  the  rod  that  is  regarded  as  essential  to  carry  the  vibra- 
tions was  actually  not  in  contact  with  the  speaker's  head,  she 
replied  to  questions  quite  as  well  as  tho  the  contact  had  been 
established.  The  reason  Miss  Huggins  is  accredited  with  these 
unusual  senses  is  through  the  conviction  that  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing are  useless.  My  examination  does  not  bear  out  such  a 
conclusion." 


FACTS  ABOUT  SLEEP 

THE  FOLLOWING  FACTS  on  the  physiology  of  sleep 
are  from  a  recently  published  work  by  Dr.  William  S. 
Walsh.  As  quoted  they  are  assembled  by  a  contributor  to 
The  Nation's  Health  (Chicago).  "Why  an  individual  must  sleep 
away  one-third  of  his  existence,"  says  this  writer,  "no  one  has  yet 
satisfactorily  explained.  What  is  sleep,  anyway?  Is  it  merely 
'the  resting  time  of  consciousness,'  and  does  the  lowering  of 
physiological  processes  become  possible  only  when  the  desires  of 
waking  hours  are  held  in  abeyance?"     He  continues: 

"It  is  significant  that,  while  the  purposive  activities  of  man- 
kind are  fatiguing,  his  physical  automatizations  pursue  their 
ordered  rhythms  without  pause  and  without  fatigue.  Asleep 
or  awake,  the  heart  pumps  its  stream,  the  lungs  expire  and  inspire, 
and  the  stomach,  liver  and  other  organs  perform  their  functions. 
The  skin  is  practically  twice  as  active  during  sleep  as  during  the 
waking  state,  and  even  the  hair  and  nails  continue  to  grow. 

"Sleep  is  rhythmically  recurrent  and  a  necessary  function. 
Loss  of  sleep  is  worse  than  starvation.  Animals  deprived  of  food 
for  twenty  days,  and  which  have  then  lost  more  than  half  their 
weight,  may  still  be  saved  by  judicious  feeding;  but,  completely 
deprived  of  sleep,  they  die  in  from  four  to  five  days,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  most  careful  feeding  and  other  care.  The  biologic 
theory  of  sleep,  formulated  by  Claparede,  supposes  that  sleep  is 
a  defensive  factor  of  the  body  and  that  its  purpose  is  to  ward  off 
fatigue.  Repose  and  sleep  are  considered  to  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  law  of  rhythm  which  appears  to  govern  life 
and  which  constitutes  its  means  of  defense.  Amar's  experi- 
ments indicate  that  at  least  seven  hours  of  sleep  are  necessary 
to  reestablish  the  forces  which  have  been  upset  by  a  day's  work. 
It  should  be  at  night  and  free  from  disturbances,  he  says. 

' '  In  old  age  the  requirements  are  less.  In  cold  climates  more 
sleep  is  required  than  in  warm  or  temperate  climates.  The 
first  few  hours  of  sleep  are  the  deepest,  and  the  amount  of  sleep 
indulged  in  should  be  gaged  to  suit  the  individual  rhythm. 

"Psychologists  have  long  been  inclined  to  regard  sleep  as  an 
affair  of  the  mind,  to  consider  disturbances  of  sleep  as  varying 
degrees  of  consciousness,  and  to  interpret  the  uncensored  dream 
thoughts  in  terms  of  the  real,  tho  perhaps  unconsciously 
hidden,  wishes  of  the  subject.  Certain  types  of  dreams  may  in- 
dicate an  unstable  nervous  system,  or  may  be  the  forerunners  of 
disease.  They  are  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  physician 
rather  than  the  psychologist. 

"The  mind,  however,  must  be  considered  in  sleep  processes. 
The  farther  away  from  the  brain  a  member  is,  the  more  lightly 
it  sleeps.  A  sleeper  can  be  awakened  more  easily  by  tweaking 
his  toe  than  by  touching  his  face  or  head.  Fifty-nine  per  cent, 
of  persons  can  awaken  any  time  they  decide  upon  before  going 
to  sleep.  Awakening  is  determined,  not  by  physiological  de- 
mands, but  by  predispositions  of  a  psychological  kind. 

' '  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that  suggestion  forms  an 
important  part  of  almost  any  treatment  for  insomnia.  Belief 
in  their  ability  to  sleep  is  absolutely  essential  for  those  whose 
insomnia  is  the  result  of  mental  causes.  Normal  sleep,  according 
to  Walsh,  is  a  gift  we  all  have  had  at  one  time,  and  may  still  have. 
Mental  habit  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Effects  of  light  and  sound 
which  disturb  cerebral  quiet  are  to  be  eliminated.  The  bedding 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  not  too  absorbent,  but  of  a  nature 
easily  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  The  coverings  should  not 
be  heavy.     The  sleeping-room  should  be  airy. 

"On  what  side  of  the  body  should  we  sleep?  Most  people 
prefer  the  right  side,  but  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit.  Sleep- 
ing on  the  back  is  a  fruitful  source  of  dreams,  probably  due  to 
interference  with  the  cerebral  circulation.  Which  side  to  sleep 
on  is,  after  all,  but  a  minor  point.  We  must  choose  one  side,  and 
there  is  no  weighty  reason  why  one  side  is  not  as  good  as  another. 

"Remembering  that  sleep  tends  toward  a  stasis  of  blood  in 
the  various  larger  organs  and  in  the  extremities,  we  should, 
before  arising,  lie  on  the  right  side  a  few  minutes,  then  on  the 
left,  then  on  the  stomach,  and  finally  on  the  back.  This  simple 
practise  is  often  very  efficacious  in  removing  the  angina  pains, 
asthmas,  lumbagoes,  so  often  found  in  anemic  individuals  and 
which  are  often  due  to  improper  positions  during  sleep.  A  few 
minutes  exercise  on  getting  up,  taken  preferably  in  the  open  air, 
starts  the  day  right. 

"There  is  no  specific  for  insomnia.  The  underlying  cause 
must  be  ascertained  and  removed  before  a  cure  can  be  expected. 
Even  then  the  ability  to  sleep  often  needs  to  be  wooed  back. 
There  is  an  art  in  making  yourself  comfortable  and  also  an  art 
in  procuring  pleasant  dreams." 
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PAPER  MODELS  FOR  CONCRETE  TESTS 

BY  MAKING  PAPER  or  celluloid  models  and  studying 
their  action  minutely,  designers  of  concrete  structures 
'  can  save  themselves  work  and  produce  better  buildings, 
according  to  experiments  conducted  by  George  Erie  Beggs, 
associate  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  Princeton  University. 
Formerly,  the  designs  had  to  be  figured  out  through  tedious  and 
inaccurate  mathematical  work,  and  much  of  the  factor  of  safety 
was  lost.  The  builder  knew  little  about  the  behavior  of  a  new 
structure  until  after  erection.  The  new  method  devised  by 
Professor  Beggs  was  described  by  him  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  Concrete  Institute  and  quoted  in  abstract  below. 
He  says  of  the  old  way: 

"This  is  an  unsatisfactory  method,  it  is  uneconomical,  and 
delays  for  many  years  the  refined  design  of  concrete  buildings 
and  bridges.  A  better  method  appears  to  be  the  study  of  minia- 
ture models  of  new  and  desirable  structural  forms.  This  idea 
is  not  new,  for  the  helpfulness  of  models  was  early  seen  by  the 
English  engineers,  Stephenson  and  Fairbairn,  who  used  them 
for  the  study  of  stresses  in  the  Britannia  bridge.  Their  method 
was  to  load  the  model  until  it  failed.  At  the  present  time  in 
England  also,  Dr.  E.  G.  Coker  of  the  University  of  London  is 
making  studies  of  the  distribution  of  stresses  in  structures  by 
use  of  celluloid  models  and  polarized  light.  By  this  method 
the  model  is  loaded  in  the  desirable  manner,  the  effect  produced 
on  the  polarized  light  passed  through  the  celluloid  members  of 
the  structure  is  noled,  and  therefrom  the  stresses  are  determined. 
In  the  laboratory  of  the  hcole  des  Ponts  el  Chaussees  (Paris), 
also  recently,  the  calculations  made  for  a  concrete  arch  bridge 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  foot  span,  to  be  built  over  the  Rhone 
at  La  Balme,  were  checked  by  the  use  of  polarized  light  acting 
through  a  small  glass  model  of  the  arch. 

"The  new  method  lately  developed  at  Princeton  will  be 
briefly  described.  From  a  high  quality  paper  about  one-six- 
teenth inch  in  thickness,  a  model  of  the  proposed  structural 
frame  is  cut  and  mounted  upon  a  drawing-board.  The  columns 
at  the  foundations  are  attached  to  the  drawing-board  by  means 
of  special  gages,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  model  are  supported 
free  from  the  board  by  small  steel  balls,  so  allowing  free  motion 
in  a  horizontal  plane.  To  find  the  vertical  pressure  at  the  second 
foundation  due  to  a  5,000-pound  load  at  the  center  of  the  middle 
arch  plugs  are  put  into  the  gage  at  the  second  support,  which 
produce  with  great  precision  a  vertical  deflection  of  this  founda- 
tion of  .1  inch.  Through  a  microscope  set  up  over  the  center  of 
the  middle  arch,  the  corresponding  deflection  of  this  point  of  the 
model  reads  .04  inch.  This  deflection  divided  by  the  known 
deflection  of  the  support,  mutiplied  by  the  5,000  pounds  gives 
2,350  pounds  as  the  vertical  pressure  at  the  second  foundation 
of  the  actual  structure  that  would  be  caused  by  a  load  of  5,0C0 
at  the  top  of  the  middle  arch. 

"Many  experiments  in  the  laboratory  at  Princeton  have 
demonstrated  that  the  analysis  by  elastic  models  is  a  practical 
method  of  solving  the  most  difficult  problems  in  concrete  struc- 


ceived  or  attempted.  Our  foreign  contemporaries  for  whom  the 
cost  of  materials  is  comparatively  high  and  the  cost  of  labor  low, 
before  now  have  been  forced  to  use  their  advanced  mathematics 
to  refine  their  designs  of  concrete  structures,  and  the  effect  is 
enviable.     In  the  United  States,  with  our  abundance  of  ma- 


PAPER   MODEL  OF   A  MULTIPLE-ARCH   BEING   TESTED. 

The  microscopes  over  the  arches  enable  the  engineer  to  calculate  the 
effect  that  heavy  strains  would  have  on  the  actual  concrete  structure, 


terials,  we  have  become  wasteful  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  so 
have  failed  to  attain  the  beauty  of  design  that  accompanies 
true  economy  and  a  more  thorough  study  of  stress  distribution." 


A  WAR  AGAINST  TIGHT  SHOES 

A  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  ill-fitting  shoes  is  announced 
by  The  Nation's  Health  (Chicago).  Tight  corsets,  it 
says,  have  succumbed;  tight  shoes  will  do  the  same, 
emancipating  two  sexes  this  time,  instead  of  only  one.  Most 
shoes,  says  Dr.  Solomon  Strouse  of  Chicago,  writing  in  this  paper, 
are  objectionable.  Neither  buyer  nor  salesman  has  much  idea 
of  the  requisites  for  comfortable  footwear.  The  results  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  lower  extremities.  "Kidney  pains" 
have  often  nothing  to  do  with  the  kidneys  at  all,  but  arise  from 
improperly  clad  feet.  Neurasthenia,  fatigue — a  varied  assort- 
ment of  ailments  are  to  be  credited  often  to  the  same  source.  The 
trouble  spreads  beyond  the  individual;  his  whole  family  is  often 
made  to  suffer,  simply  because  his  shoes  do  not  fit  him. 

Dr.   Strouse  begins  with  a  tale  which  he  says  was   told   him 
recently  by  a  business  man.     It  runs  as  follows: 


A  CAR-BARN   IN   GERMANY.  A   CAR-SHOP  IN    BULGARIA. 

Types  of  multiple-arch  concrete  construction  common  in  Europe,  and  which   Professor  Beggs  thinks  will  be 
used  more  here  when  we  get  into  the  habit  of  testing  thorn  by  paper  models  like  the  one  in  the  upper  picture 


tures.  If  the  designer  may  be  assured  of  the  strength  and  uni- 
formity of  the  concrete,  the  hope  may  be  exprest  that  in  the 
future  American  engineers  will  be  more  ready  to  mold  the  most 
adaptable  of  materials — concrete — into  a  greater  variety  of 
stiff,  strong,  and  economical  structures  than  have  yet  been  con- 


them  out,  did  finally  get  shoes 
solid  comfort." 

The  doctor's  comments  are  as 

"This   is  not  an  exaggerated 


"  I  had  at  least  twenty  pairs 
of  shoes  at  home,  and  could 
not  wear  a  single  pair  longer 
than  a  week.  No  one  seemed 
able  to  give  me  the  proper 
shoe.  Whether  they  were 
custom-made  or  bought  from 
stock,  I  could  get  no  real 
foot  comfort.  And  not  hav- 
ing real  foot  comfort  made 
me  feel  out  of  sorts  all  over. 
Finally,  a  doctor  friend  ad- 
vised me  to  go  to  a  shoe 
store  where  they  are  more 
interested  in  properly  fitting 
shoes  than  in  shoe  sales,  and 
where  all  the  salesmen  have 
made  a  special  study  of  feet 
and  shoes.  Altho  naturally 
skeptical,  I  did  finally  try 
which  fit  my  feet  and  give  me 

follows: 
statement.     Most  individuals 
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By  courtesy  of  "Popular  Mechanics,"  Chicago. 

A  GUN  THAT  MADE  A  MOTOR  CAR  LOOK  "LIKE  A  SWISS  CHEESE." 
So  runs  a  report  of  a  test  of  the  Thompson  submachine-gun,  here  shown  on  a  motorcycle  side-car;  the  "close-up"  shows  how  it  is  mounted. 


■would  be  unable  to  maintain  a  stock  of  twenty  pairs  of  shoes, 
but  there  are  only  too  maDy  people  whose  complete  stock  of  one 
pair  represents  a  stock  of  misfits.  Foot  comfort  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find.  Usually  people  do  not  know  a  properly  fitting  shoe  when 
they  feel  it  on  the  foot.  As  a  result  many  shoe  salesmen  find  it 
possible  to  sell  shoes  which  are  uncomfortable  and  which  ulti- 
mately do  harm. 

"Poorly  fitted  shoes  and  their  relation  to  the  health  of  a  nation 
have  never  received  the  attention  the  subject  deserves — except 
in  war,  when  it  becomes  imperative  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
keep  the  feet  of  the  soldiers  in  condition  for  service.  During 
peace  times  shoes  are  bought  like  ties,  without  any  relation  to  the 
individual  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  'patient.'  We  use 
the  word  patient  advisedly,  for  no  prospective  buyer  of  a  pair 
of  shoes  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  customer.  No  two  pairs 
of  feet  are  alike.  One  man  with  a  six  and  one-half  length  has 
a  heel  A,  an  instep  B,  and  a  ball  C;  the  next  has  six  and  one-half 
B  all  around.  One  man's  arch  needs  a  given  kind  of  support, 
an  aid  which  the  next  man  does  not  require. 

"The  buyer,  of  course,  knows  little  about  his  own  feet.  The 
seller  must,  and  it  is  up  to  the  salesman  to  provide  proper  fits. 
Speaking  in  a  general  sense,  the  buyer  gets  not  what  he  needs, 
but  what  there  is  in  stock.  This  used  to  hold  good  even  in  first- 
class  shoe  shop?,  altho  we  believe  there  is  a  notably  increasing 
attention  to  feet  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  shoe  fitting 
on  the  part  of  the  better  shoe  merchants. 

"But  why  all  this  fuss?  Suppose  a  shoe  does  pinch,  it  is  on 
my  foot.  There  is  a  logical  answer  to  this  question,  too.  The 
extent  of  the  damage  of  poorly  fitting  shoes  is  not  limited  to  the 
feet  of  the  wearer.  An  undiagnosed  flat  foot  or  a  weak  arch 
improperly  corrected  may  render  an  individual  tired  and  un- 
comfortable, but  it  does  much  more  than  that.  He  may  have 
pains  in  his  back  (he  calls  'em  kidney  pains) ;  he  probably  is  too 
tired  to  take  the  amount  of  physical  exercise  his  health  requires; 
he  becomes  neurasthenic;  he  resorts  to  medical  care;  his  whole 
family  suffers.  We  know  of  one  man  who  suffered  for  years 
before  his  physician  found  the  foot  trouble  which  alone  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  varied  assortment  of  ailments.  Another  victim 
came  to  our  office  a  few  years  ago  scared  beyond  description 
because  he  had  'fainted'  in  a  theater  aisle  while  escorting  a 
charming  lady.  He  had  not  fainted;  his  feet  had  merely  given 
way.  Proper  attention  to  his  shoes  made  him  so  comfortable 
and  happy  that  he  married  the  lady. 

"  Instances  could  be  cited  to  show  the  relation  between  fatigue 
phenomena  and  the  feet,  between  'neurasthenia'  and  weak  arches. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  them.  Our  main  propo- 
sition is  quite  simple.  Many  individuals  suffer  from  foot  ail- 
ments which  are  either  caused  or  aggravated  by  the  improper 
fitting  of  shoes.  The  arousing  of  public  opinion  against  the  evils 
of  the  old-time  tight  corset  certainly  carried  as  a  result  an  im- 
provement in  the  general  health  of  the  women  of  the  nation. 
We  wish  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  a  realization  of  the  need  of 
better  fitting  shoes,  to  make  them  demand  the  application  of 
a  little  science  to  the  art  of  selling  shoes.  We  hope  to  prove  that 
better  shoes  mean  better  health." 


TO  STOP  AUTOMOBILE  BANDITS 

THE  THOMPSON  SUBMACHINE-GUN,  intended  to 
prevent  getaways  in  motor-cars  by  gangs  of  robbers, 
has  now  shown  its  value  as  an  effective  weapon  for  this 
purpose,  we  are  told  by  Eric  A.  Dinee,  writing  in  Popular  Me- 
chanics (Chicago,  July).  This  weapon,  says  Mr.  Dinee,  is  the 
lightest  automatic  gun  in  existence,  weighing  only  93^  pounds 
and  firing  .45-caliber  bullets  at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  minute.  It 
can  also  be  used  as  a  single-shot  rifle.     He  tells  us: 

"The  reason  why  bandits,  after  committing  a  holdup  or  a  rob- 
bery are  able  to  escape  in  automobiles,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  police 
officer  equipped  with  only  a  regulation  pistol  and  in  pursuit  of  the 
crooks,  finds  it  difficult  to  shoot  straight  and  'wing'  the  bandits. 
During  the  demonstration  at  Tenafly  the  submachine-gun  showed 
its  effectiveness.  The  weapon  was  mounted  on  a  motorcycle 
side-car  and  operated  by  a  policeman.  The  motorcycle  pursued 
an  automobile  containing  dummies  representing  thugs  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  getaway.  The  auto  was  towed  by  another  car 
some  25  or  30  feet  ahead.  The  submachine-gun  operator  opened 
fire  on  the  'bandits"  car,  and  shot  its  tires  full  of  holes,  so  that 
the  machine  had  to  come  to  a  halt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
rapid  fire  would  have  killed  any  one  sitting  in  the  automobile. 

"  Later  it  was  demonstrated  what  this  anti-bandit  gun  can  really 
do  to  a  motor  car  when  the  latter  becomes  the  target  of  automatic 
firing.  Three  of  these  weapons  blazed  away  simultaneously 
on  a  seven-passenger  touring  car,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
reduced  the  car  to  a  pile  of  junk.  The  tonneau  was  perforated 
till  it  looked  like  a  Swiss  cheese,  the  radiator  was  torn  to  shreds, 
the  gas-tank  resembled  a  nutmeg-grater,  and  the  steering  gear 
was  turned  into  an  indescribable  mass  of  kindling  wood  and 
twisted  metal.  An  incendiary  bullet  was  finally  fired  into  the 
spilled  gasoline,  and  instantly  the  machine  was  a  mass  of  flames. 

"In  densely  populated  districts,  birdshot  cartridges  are  used 
with  the  gun.  The  birdshot  afford  severe  punishment  without 
causing  mortality.  A  4  by  5-foot  target  at  which  automatic 
fire  of  birdshot  was  directed  for  five  or  six  seconds  was  peppered 
so  full  of  holes  that  it  looked  like  the  face  of  a  man  having  suf- 
fered from  a  severe  case  of  smallpox.  The  firing  was  done  at 
a  range  of  30  feet,  and  there  was  not  a  spot  on  the  entire  target 
big  enough  for  the  smallest  mouse  to  escape  death  or  injury. 

"The  gun  will  fire  a  magazine  of  20  cartridges  containing  120 
No.  8  birdshot  in  l3/5  seconds,  or  2,400  birdshot  in  a  'burst'  of 
20  shots.  Not  more  than  20  birdshot  cartridges  are  placed  in 
a  magazine,  so  it  requires  four  minutes  to  shoot  1 ,000  birdshot 
cartridges  containing  120,000  birdshot.  There  is  no  other  gun 
in  the  world  that  shoots  both  ball  and  birdshot  cartridges.  With 
ball  cartridges,  a  policeman  can  fire  42  shots  at  six  bandits  armed 
with  automatics  containing  seven  shots  each  and,  shot  for  shot, 
have  58  shots  without  reloading  when  the  automatics  are  empty. 
The  gun  has  an  accurate  range  of  2,000  feet  when  military  high- 
power  cartridges,  such  as  are  employed  in  wars,  are  used,  and 
with  police  ammunition,  the  accurate  range  is  1,500  feet." 


ARMSTRONG'S  NEW  SUPERREGENERATOR 


THE  EXACT  NATURE  of  Major  Edwin  H.  Armstrong's 
new  work,  about  which  there  has  been  so  many  rumors, 
was  revealed  in  a  paper  before  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers.  The  new  device  described  and  exhibited  by  the 
inventor  is  named  by  him  a  superregenerative  receiver.  An 
inkling  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery  may  be  gained  from 
the  comment  of  the  New  York  Globe,  where  we  read : 

"Extraordinary  possibilities  unfold  themselves  as  the  result 
of    Major     Edwin     H.     Arm- 
strong's   recently    announced 
superregenerative   circuit. 

"If,  as  its  inventor  claims, 
it  will  amplify  the  ordinary 
receiving  set  100,000  times, 
and  thus  dispense  with  all 
necessity  for  an  aerial,  it  is 
likely  to  have  as  great  an 
effect  on  reception  as  his 
famous  feed-back  circuit  had 
on  transmission,  to  which  it  is 
now  considered  indispensable. 

"Among  the  benefits  claimed 
by  the  inventor  for  his  super- 
regenerative   receiver    is    one 

which  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  amateurs  particularly — 
namely  the  fact  that  it  will  throw  open  the  range  of  wave- 
lengths below  200  meters  to  effective  reception  by  the  ordinary 
set.  One  largely  undeveloped  field  of  radio  during  the  past 
has  been  the  short  wave-lengths,  and  their  satisfactory  use  will 
not  only  encourage  the  amateur  to  further  effort,  but  also  con- 
tribute toward  cutting  down  the  cost  of  broadcasting  at  some 
early  day  in  the  future." 

It  is  clear  that  this  new  work  of  Major  Armstrong's  is,  so  far 
as  results  are  concerned  at  any  rate,  an  extension  or  development 
of  his  original  discovery  of  the  "feed-back  circuit".  As  before, 
the  electron  tube  and  the  local  batteries  to  amplify  the  input 
current  are  his  materials;  and  as  before  the  results  accomplished 
have  the  effect  of  wizardry.  The  superheterodyne  receiver, 
which  made  possible  the  reception  of  the  amateur  transatlantic 
messages  in  last  winter's  famous  transatlantic  test,  had  appeared 
to  be  almost  the  last  word  in  radio  amplification.  But  now  the 
superregenerative  receiver  accomplishes  far  more  with  two 
tubes  than  the  other  apparatus  could  accomplish  with  a  series 
of  nine  tubes.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  the  volume  of  sound 
coming  from  the  new  outfit  is  many  thousand  times  that  which 
could  be  coaxed  from  the  older  one. 

In  the  New  York  Tribune  Jack  Binns  gives  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  new  method.     We  read: 

"Armstrong  calls  his  latest  system  the  superregenerative 
receiver,  but  it  is  in  all  reality  the  first  true  radio-frequency 
amplifier.  Its  most  astounding  characteristic  is  the  fact  that  it 
increases  its  power  of  amplification  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
wave-length.  Put  in  simpler  language  this  means  that  the  lower 
the  wave-length  the  greater  the  amplification;  thus  if  the  wave- 
length is  cut  in  half  the  incoming  signal  is  amplified  four  times 
stronger  than  it  would  be  in  the  first  case. 

"Perhaps  another  more  forceful  way  of  stating  this  is  by  saying 
that  the  new  receiver  opens  up  to  us  the  lower  wave-length 
ranges,  so  that  in  the  immediate  future  it  will  be  quite  possible 
for  broadcasting  stations  to  operate  on  wave-lengths  as  low  as 
ten  meters.  Now  when  we  have  broadcasts  as  low  as  that  it  will 
mean  that  the  two  stations  close  together  can  broadcast  simul- 
taneously without  interference,  one  using  a  wave-length  of  ten 
meters  and  the  other  a  wave-length  of  eleven  meters. 

"This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  at  those  wave-lengths  then; 
is  a  difference  in  frequency  between  the  two  stations  of  2,727,000 
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cycles  a  second.  As  it  is  frequency  which  causes  interference,  it 
will  be  seen  how  great  is  the  margin  of  difference  in  frequency 
on  the  low  wave-lengths,  when  a  difference  of  one  meter  in  wave- 
length makes  a  difference  of  2,727,000  alternations  a  second  in 
the  electrical  current. 

"The  wondrous  possibilities  of  the  new  apparatus  are  obtained 
in  the  simplest  manner  imaginable.  The  terrific  amplification 
can  be  obtained  with  two  ordinary  vacuum  tubes  connected 
together  with  inductances  and  condensers,  but,  of  course,  better 
results  are  obtained  with  three  tubes,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams 

reproduced  on  this  page. 

"  In  an  actual  demonstration 
of  his  new  apparatus  before  the 
Institute  of  Radio  Engineers, 
Armstrong  completely  flooded 
the  large  auditorium  with 
music  and  speech  fromNewark, 
eighteen  miles  away,  altho  he 
used  only  a  small  loop  about 
one  meter  diameter.  This 
was  done  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Engineering  Societies  B u il d- 
ing  is  a  mass  of  steel  frame- 
work thoroughly  grounded. 

"Alongside  of  his  demonstrat- 
ing apparatus  was  a  standard 
regenerative  receiver  with  two  stages  of  audio-frequency  ampli- 
fication. When  this  was  attached  to  the  loop  aerial  no  one  in 
the  room  could  hear  the  music  from  Newark,  altho  it  could 
be  heard  faintly  in  the  head  telephones. 

"One  of  the  astounding  characteristics  which  makes  the  new 
receiver  the  ideal  broadcast  apparatus,  is  its  ability  to  completely 
eliminate  spark  signals.     It  wipes  them  out  absolutely. 

"In  explaining  this,  Armstrong  pointed  out  that  the  incoming 
spark  sets  up  free  oscillations  in  a  regenerative  circuit  which 
continue  until  the  next  spark  comes  along,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  energy  is  in  these  free  vibrations. 

"In  the  new  system  these  free  vibrations  are  completely  wiped 
out  because  every  twenty-thousandth  of  a  second  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit  becomes  positive  and  thus  chops  the  free  vibra- 
tions out  before  they  have  a  chance  to  be  built  up. 

"The  future  possibilities  of  the  new  system  are  limitless.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  them  is  bound  up  in  the  ability  of  the 
apparatus  to  operate  economically  and  efficiently  upon  short 
waves.  It  will  be  possible  in  the  near  future  to  utilize  the  receiver 
with  the  system  now  being  developed  of  short-wave  wireless 
telephony,  using  a  reflected  wave  which  will  give  the  utmost 
degree  of  secrecy  attainable. 

"Altho  Armstrong  has  stedfastly  refused  to  talk  about  any 
of  the  remarkable  inventions,  he  did  say  to  me  yesterday  during 
a  conversation  that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  down  to  fifty- 
meter  wave-lengths  with  the  new  system,  and  that  this  experi- 
ment had  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  apparatus  amplified  four 
times  greater  on  the  short  waves. 

"On  waves  of  this  length,  using  reflectors  shooting  a  beam  of 
waves  in  one  direction,  wireless  telephone  conversation  has 
already  been  accomplished  by  Franklin  in  Europe  over  a  dis- 
tance of  200  miles  with  the  older  types  of  receivers.  With 
Armstrong's  latest  receiver  this  distance  could  be  greatly  in- 
creased with  the  same  amount  of  transmitting  power. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  Armstrong,  who  is  naturally  modest, 
is  reticent  about  the  value  of  his  inventions,  his  friends  have  no 
hesitation  about  pointing  out  their  value.  In  this  connection 
Louis  (i.  Paceni,  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  one  of  the  co- 
workers, in  discussing  it  with  me,  said: 

'■'When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  super- 
regenerative system  is  100, 000  times  more  sensitive  than  the 
regenerative  circuit,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  regenerative 
circuit  itself  is  several  hundred  thousand  times  better  than  the 
ordinary  circuit. 

'"Another  important  point  is  the  fact  that  with  a  multi-stage 
radio-frequency  amplifier  it  is  very  hard  to  change  wave-lengths, 
but  by  using  the    superregenerative   method    the  wave-length 
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range  can  be  very  easily  changed.  Such  a  change  does  not 
require  more  than  two  adjustments,  one  in  the  secondary  circuit, 
and  the  other  on  the  feed-back  or  regeneration. 

"With  fixt  inductances  a  wave-length  range  from  150  to  600 
meters  can  be  covered  without  difficulty  or  changing  the  in- 
ductances or  capacities.  In  other  words,  you  get  a  wave-length 
ratio  of  four  to  one;  say,  starting  at  100  meters  you  would  get 
400  meters,  and  starting  at  25  you  would  get  100  meters.  Of 
course,  if  the  inductances  are  made  adjustable 
the  difference  in  the  wave-length  range  can  be 
greatly  increased.  3 

' '  It  seems  that  Armstrong,  in  addition  to 
giving  the  radio  world  an  invention  which  is 
capable  of  reception  on  short  wave-lengths  in  a 
tremendously  efficient  manner  heretofore  un- 
known, has  opened  up  a  new  field,  using  ex- 
treme frequencies  and  amplifving  them  without 
difficulty.'" 


SWITCH     MADE     WITH 
BRASS-HEADED  TACKS 


RADIO  TO  MEDICINE  THE  MIND  DISEASED 

IT  IS  NO  NEW  SUGGESTION  that  music  may  be  of 
value  as  a  remedial  influence  in  dealing  with  the  insane. 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Isaacson  is  among  those  who  have  most 
energetically  put  in  practise  a  belief  in  the  value  of  music  for 
this  purpose.  His  activities  have  centered  on  the  large  hospital 
for  the  insane  at  Center  Islip,  Long  Island;  where  he  has 
given  series  of  concerts  for  several  years  past. 

Recently  he  conceived  the  idea  of  substituting  a  radio  program, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  of  which  he  is  music  director, 
and  with  radio  companies  on  one  hand  and 
group  of  artists  on  the  other,  he  put  the 
plan  into  execution.  The  opera  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,"  was  broadcasted  from 
the  Westinghouse  station,  WJZ,  at  Newark,  Lazar  Samiloff 
conducting,  and  Mr.  Isaacson  telling  the  story  of  the  opera 
over  the  radiophone.  A  specially  installed  loud  speaker  at 
the  hospital  made  the  performance  audible  to  nearly  3,000 
patients  in  the  auditorium  at  the  Center  Islip  institution, 
fifty  miles  or  so  away.  The  experiment  on  Long  Island 
was  so  successful  that  its  sponsors  are  said  to  be  looking 
enthusiastically  forward  to  the  day  when  radio  concerts 
will  be  a  regular  part  of  the  entertainment  of  patients 
in  asylums   and   hospitals.     As  we  read  in  The  Evening  Mail: 


METHOD   OF  JOINING   WIRES. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  ELECTRON  TUBE  SET 

A  READER  WHO  HAS  MADE  the  loose-coupler  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  issue  of  this  Department,  asks  for 
the  hook-up  of  a  simple  set  using  an  electron  tube  instead 
of  a  crystal  for  detector.  Here  is  such  a  simple  receiver,  as 
described  and  figured  by  Mr.  A.  Hyatt  Verrill,  in  Popular 
Radio  (New  York).  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
general  arrangement  is  precisely  that  of  a  single- 
circuit  crystal  detector  set,  but  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  storage  battery  ("A")  to  light  the 
filament  and  a  dry-cell  battery  ("B")  to  actuate 
the  plate  circuit  make  the  drawings  somewhat 
more  complicated.  Also  there  is  a  fixt  con- 
denser with  grid  leak  in  the  grid  circuit,  an 
important  accessory  in  facilitating  action  of 
the  detector  tube  that  a  crystal  detector  does  not  call  for. 
Mr.  Verrill  has  introduced  a  single  tuning  coil  with  sliding 
contact  in  place  of  a  loose  coupler;  but  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  coupler  might  be  substituted  without  difficulty  by 
merely  hooking  the  primary  to  aerial  and  ground  and  attaching 
the  input  wires  (one  leading  to  the  grid  and  the  other  to  the 
filament)  to  the  ends  of  the  secondary  coil,  thus  constituting  a 
secondary  circuit.  A  vario-coupler  or  the  primary  and  secondary 
of  a  honeycomb  coil  or  duo-lateral  coil  can  be  similarly  substi- 
tuted, without  modification  of  any  other 
part  of  the  hook-up. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Verrill  says  about  the 
making  of  this  simple  set: 
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"Reward  in  abundance  for  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  contributors  to 
the  affair  was  seen  in  the  faces  of  the 
Islip  residents  when  the  bigenunciator 
loaned  by  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany gave  into  the  auditorium,  almost 
as  clearly  as  if  the  artists  were  singing 
there,  selections  broadcast  from  New- 
ark, Schenectady,  and  Springfield, 
Mass. 

"  The  Evening  Mail  had  given  many 
concerts  at  the  institution,  having 
been  especially  interested  in  the 
power  of  music  to  bring  cheer  into 
the  lives  of  the  inmates.  But  never 
had  music  come  to  them  through  the 
air,  apparently  from  nowhere.  Many 
of  them,  living  as  they  do,  had  never 
heard  of  radio.  It  was  a  miracle. 
Everywhere  sadness  faded  from  faces 
where  sadness  nearly  always  rests. 
No  quieter,  more  attentive  audience 
ever  listened  to  famous  opera. 

"An  R.  C.  Westinghouse  receiver,  loaned  by  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  powerful 
enunciator. 

"Every  one  pronounced  the  concert  a  signal  success  and 
a  splendid  forerunner  of  the  series  of  such  experiments  planned 
by  The  Mail  and  Mr.  Isaacson,  and  in  which  concerts  will  be 
broadcasted  to  Sing  Sing,  Bellevue  Hospital  and  other  important 
institutions." 
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Popular  Radio,"  New  York. 

HOOK-UP    OF    THE    RECEIVING    SET 
WITH  ELECTRON  TUBE   DETECTOR. 


"Many  people  think  that  a  crystal  set 
is  much  simpler  than  a  vacuum  tube  re- 
ceiving set  and  that  to  make  the  latter  requires  a  great  deal  of 
skill  and  knowledge.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
make  your  own  tube  set  as  the  crystal  detector  set. 

"Of  course,  a  tube  set  will  cost  considerably  more,  as  the 
batteries  and  tube  add  to  the  expense;  furthermore  some  of  the 
instruments  used  can  not  well  be  made  at  home.  But  even 
despite  all  that,  many  dollars  may  be  saved  by  making  your 
own  set,  and  in  addition  you  will  have  the  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  be  derived  from  hearing  the  music,  songs  and  other 
messages  coming  in  to  your  ears  over  a  set  you  have  made 
yourself. 

"A  home-made  set  has  one  great  advantage  over  many  of  the 

ready-made  sets,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  but  three  adjustments  to  be 
made  in  using  it;  the  rheostat,  the 
coil,  and  the  variable  condenser — 
instead  of  four  or  five  adjustments 
as  on  many  other  sets.  Altho  both 
the  variable  and  fixt  condensers  may 
be  home-made,  yet  it  is  not  advisable 
to  attempt  the  former,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  a  simple  or  easy  matter  to 
produce  an  efficient  instrument  of  a 
definite  capacity,  which,  in  this 
case,  should  be  about  .001  mfd.  The 
fixt  condenser  and  grid-leak,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  simple  affairs  and 
are  easily  constructed.  However, 
as  they  can  be  purchased  complete 
for  a  few  cents,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  make  them  unless 
you  are  anxious  to  make  as  much 
of  the  set  as  possible  for  the  practise 
and  pleasure  you  get  out  of  the  task. 
"When  you  connect  up  the  coil 
in  the  set,  the  lead-in  wire  is  attached 
to  the  binding-post  connecting  with  the  switch-arm  and  the 
ground  wire  is  led  to  the  other  post.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
buy  a  switch  you  can  make  one  very  easily  by  using  brass- 
headed  upholsterers'  tacks  driven  through  loops  in  the  wires — 
(but  be  sure  that  the  insulation  is  first  removed  and  the 
wires  are  clean  and  bright) — or  by  using  roundheaded,  brass 
wood  screws  for  contact  points.  The  switch  arm  may  be 
made  of  a  strip  of  spring  brass  attached  to  the  panel  by  means 
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of  a  round-headed  brass  screw  with  washers  above  and  below 
the  arm. 

"In  wiring  up  this  set,  or  any  other  set,  be  careful  to  make  good 
connections  with  the  wires.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  twist 
one  wire  around  the  other.  Then  the  two  may  be  soldered 
together,  and  the  joint  covered  by  slipping  a  section  of  varnished 
cambric  tubing,  which  comes  in  various  sizes,  over 
the  joint. 

"Also,  be  sure,  and  do  not  run  the  wires  parallel. 
Altho  they  are  thus  shown  in  the  diagram,  it  is 
merely  to  make  the  figures  look  better  and  for 
convenience  in  drawing. 

"To  make  such  a  set  as  is  illustrated  will  cost 
from  $29.00  to  $40.00  complete,  if  all  the  parts 
are  purchased  ready-made;  the  price  naturally 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  supplies  and  instru- 
ments you  use.     The  prices  are: 

Aerial  and  ground  wires $0.75  to  $1..">0 

Miscellaneous  wires  and  fittings.     .75  "      1.25 

Insulators 1.00  "     1.25 

Air-gap  or  lightning  switch 50  "        .50 

Vacuum  tube 5.00  "     6.00 

Vacuum  tube  socket 60  "     1.50 

Rheostat 50  "     1.50 

Variable  condenser 3.50  "     5.00 

Phone  receivers 4.00  "     5.00 

Grid-leak  and  condenser 40  "       .50 

22  volt  "B"  battery 2.00  "     4.00 

6  volt  "A"  battery 10.00  "   12.00 

Total  cost $29.00  to  $40.00 

"Such  a  set,  if  well  made,  will  compare  with  a 
set   which   will   cost    ready-made    from    $35.00    to 
$75.00  if  bought  complete;  as  such  sets  are  usually 
priced  without  batteries,  phones  or   tube,  the  saving  will   be 
enough  to  enable  you  to  build  another  set  or  an  amplifier." 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  WJZ 

IT  IS  A  FAIR  PRESUMPTION  that  the  largest  audience 
ever  associated  for  joint  entertainment  night  after  night 
anywhere  in  the  world  is  that  which  puts  on  its  head-pieces 
to  listen  to  the  instructive  and  entertaining  programs  of  the 
most  important  station  in  the  metropolitan  district,  known  to 


regularly;  and  the  event  that  gave  the  initial  impulse,  by  fur- 
nishing opportunity  for  experimental  broadcasting,  took  place 
no  longer  ago  than  July  2,  1921. 

The  story  of  the  historical  inaugural  is  entertainingly  told  in 
an  article  in  The  Wireless  Age  (New  York),  as  follows: 


'The  birthday  of  the  now  famous  WJZ  station  was  coincident 
with  the  initial  use  of  radio  in  announcing  play  by  play  the 
progress  of  the  last  World  Series  games  between  the  New  York 
Yankees  and  Giants. 

"For  a  week  prior  to  the  World  Series  the  Station  had  experi- 
mented with  musical  records.  Those  in  charge  believed  progress 
was  being  made  when  the  station  was  heard  outside  of  a  radius 
of  100  miles.  They  requested  all  listeners  who  should  hear  out- 
side of  that  radius  to  inform  the  Station.  During  the  World 
Series,  the  Newark  Sunday  Call,  a  newspaper,  cooperating 
with  WJZ,  telephoned  the  results,  play  by  play,  and  the  voice 
of  the  man  repeating  the  announcements  went  into 
the  radio  transmitter.  From  that  time  on  the 
growth  has  been  a  healthy  one.  New  equipment 
has  been  added  and  changes  have  been  made  until 
now  stations  located  on  the  extreme  western  coast 
of  the  country  and  ships  1,000  miles  out  at  sea  have 
reported  hearing  the  station  and  hearing  it  clearly. 

"At  the  Westinghouse  plant  in  Newark,  where 
the  Station  is  located,  some  indirect  interest  in 
broadcasting  had  been  shown  during  the  summer 
before  WJZ  came  into  existence.  At  that  time  a 
temporary  broadcasting  station  had  been  erected 
by  the  Radio  Corporation  at  Hoboken  and  con- 
nected directly  to  the  ringside,  and  a  blow  by  blow 
description  of  the  Dempsey-Carpentier  fight  was 
sent  out.  The  Newark  factory  picked  up  these  re- 
sults and  telegraphed  them  to  the  Pittsburgh 
plant,  KDKA,  from  which  place  they  were  broadcast. 
"It  was  found  that  the  radio  reporting  of  'The 
Battle  of  the  Century'  had  created  great  interest 
in  broadcasting  in  the  East,  and  its  success  was  the 
foundation  for  the  Station  now  known  along  every 
countrv  lane  in  the  most  remote  part  of  our  country 
as  WJZ." 


Illustrations  by  courttHy  of  "The  Wireless  Age." 

WHERE  THE  WJZ  CONCERTS  ARE  SENT  INTO  THE  AIR. 

The  roof  stations  at  WJZ  on  Orango  St.,  Newark,  where  the  music  from  the  studio 
is  amplified  and  changed  into  electro-magnetic  waves. 


every  one  as  WJZ,  the  Westinghouse  station  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
Broadcasting  is  now  so  familiar  a  performance  that  one  finds  it 
hard  to  realize  that,  in  point  of  time,  it  has  not  passed  what 
would  ordinarily  be  considered  the  period  of  novelty.  It  was 
only  last  autumn  that  the  Newark  station  began  to  function 


REPORTED  SECRECY  SYSTEM  FOUND— Ac- 
cording to  The  Scientific  American  (New  York), 
"a  Ukrainian  engineer  is  reported  to  have  dis- 
covered a  method  by  which  radio  messages  may  be 
sent  to  a  definite  receiving  station  without  the 
danger  of  being  intercepted  by  other  stations.  It  is  stated  that 
by  means  of  a  simple  apparatus  the  so-called  'locked  power 
line'  of  the  magnetic  field  may  be  straightened  0U1  and  grouped 
into  parallel  rays.  These  rays  are  said  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  aerials." 
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AMERICA'S  LEAD  IN  STAGE  DESIGN 


A  SECOND  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
against  foreign  dominance  has  been  made,  showing  this 
time  in  the  work  of  our  new  scenic  directors  in  the  thea- 
ter. An  observer  of  the  Exposition  of  Theater  Craft  held  in 
Amsterdam  last  January,  where  America  was  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  well  represented  in  such  a  foreign  show,  is  led  to 
characterize  our  work  in  the  above  phrase.  When  we  look 
further  into  Mr.  Barrett  H.  Clark's  account  of  the  Amsterdam 
Exposition  sent  to  the  New  York  Times  we  find  that  our  inde- 


TOO   ADVANCED   FOR   US, 

But   Mr.   Jones's   stage   for    "Macbeth,"    now    in   the   International   Exposition   in 
London,  takes  its  place  in  the  forward  movement  in  stage  settings. 


pendence  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  our  artists  of  the  theater 
are  actively  working  while  Europe's  are  standing  still.  Having 
already  absorbed  most  of  what  they  had  to  offer  eight  years  ago, 
we  must,  in  going  ahead,  show  some  signs  of  progress.  Not 
enough  tho  to  satisfy  our  traveling  countryman.  "I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Americans  had  influenced  the 
Europeans,"  says  Mr.  Clark;  "I  should  like  to  believe  that 
they  reveal  an  absolute  independence  of  our  freedom  from  alien 
influences;  but  I  can  not.  At  present  we  show  initiative,  we 
offer  variety,  and  we  promise  more,  I  think,  than  do  the  Germans 
or  the  Russians."  The  exhibition  has  finally  been  brought  to 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  pursue  its  westward  course  across  the  sea.  Mr. 
Clark  writes: 

"In  1914  we  were  on  the  threshold  of  a  period  during  Avhich 
America  was  to  begin  a  more  or  less  independent  series  of  ex- 
periments in  theatrical  art,  which  may  now  confidently  be  said 
to  have  borne  fruit.  Jones  is  no  longer  a  young  man  with  a 
future,  he  has  become  an  undoubted  force  in  our  theater.  He 
is  able,  as  we  saw  last  season,  to  produce  a  Jones  'Macbeth.' 
This  particular  Macbeth,  permeated  as  it  was  with  Jones  and 
slighting,  perhaps,  the  author  of  the  play,  proves  to  me,  at  any 
rate,  that  Jones  is  now  in  a  position  to  do  what  he  likes.  Eight 
years  ago  I  don't  think  he  could  have  done  it. 

"And  then  there  is  Sam  Hume,  the  Geddes  combination,  Lee 
Simonson,  the  Stuart  Walker  confederates,  John  Wenger  and 
the  rest.    These  artists  are  experimenting,  it  is  true,  but  remem- 


ber they  are  experimenting  in  the  theater,  and  not  on  paper. 
Most  important  of  all,  they  are  not  wholly  dependent  upon  what 
Europe  is  doing  and  thinking;  that  is  because  Europe  is  no 
longer  doing  and  thinking  everything. 

"What  I  saw  at  Amsterdam  was  a  declaration  of  independence. 
The  Internationale  Theater-Tentoonstelling,  which  opened 
January  21  at  the  Municipal  Museum,  is  under  the  auspices  of 
a  folk  art  society,  and  is  supported  partly  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment and  partly  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  Eight  large  rooms 
are  devoted  to  a  representative  series  of  designs  for  stage  sets, 
costumes,  models,  masks  and  books  on  the  art  of  the  theater. 
Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  France,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Russia,  England  and  the  United  States 
have  all  sent  a  limited  but  typical  collection  of 
material,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  afford  one  a 
glimpse  of  what  each  country  has  accomplished 
during  the  past  two  decades,  or  has  wished  to 
accomplish,  toward  making  the  theater  a  more 
inspiring  and  beautiful  place  than  before. 

"One  of  these  eight  rooms — not  the  largest,  but 
certainly  one  of  the  most  effectively  decorated — 
is  given  over  exclusively  to  the  work  of  Americans. 
Here  are  samples  of  work  for  the  most  part  char- 
acteristic of  Robert  Edmund  Jones,  Rudolph 
Schaeffer  and  Norman  Edwards,  John  Wenger, 
Mordecai  Iorelik,  Lee  Simonson,  Norma-Bel 
Geddes  and  Maxwell  Armfield.  True,  these  people 
are  not  all  indigenously  American,  but  they  may, 
as  residents  and  workers  in  America,  be  so  con- 
sidered. (Why,  by  the  way,  do  the  Dutch  claim 
Hermann  Rosse?) 

The  Jones  designs,  of  which  there  are  only  four 
or  five,  are  in  his  best  manner.  There  is  nothing 
German  or  Russian  in  the  'Macbeth'  drawings. 
These  are  finely  grotesque  imaginings,  but  as 
often  happens,  the  carpenter  can  not  always  trans- 
mute the  dream  of  the  artist,  and  that,  I  think, 
is  why  the  Jones  'Macbeth'  on  the  stage  fell  so 
far  short  of  the  drawings.  The  design  for  Sidney 
Howard's  romantic  play,  'Swords,'  possesses 
something  of  the  strange  light-and-shade  effect 
that  is  never  absent  from  Rembrandt's  etchings,  but  once 
again  the  carpenter  was  neither  a  Jones  nor  a  Rembrandt." 

Mr.  Clark  is  confessedly  partizan  and  devotes  most  of  his 
space  to  the  Americans.     He  continues  with  some  more: 

"Rudolph  Schaeffer  and  Norman  Edwards  are  seen  at  their 
best  in  a  set  of  photographs  of  Sam  Hume's  productions  of 
'Pelleas  and  Melisande,'  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  'The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,'  and  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  These  are 
photographs  of  actual  productions,  and  not  of  the  projections 
of  an  untrammeled  imagination.  Here  the  carpenter  appears 
to  have  understood  the  artist's  aim;  perhaps  artist  and  carpenter 
were  one  and  the  same?  Scarcely  as  original  and  poetic  in  con- 
ception as  the  Jones  designs,  they  reveal  more  vividly  what  the 
progressive  stage  men  are  doing  in  the  theater. 

"John  Wenger  has  always  appealed  to  me  rather  as  a  colorist, 
a  painter  of  fire  and  night  and  the  golden-green  twilight  hours, 
than  as  a  practical  stage  artist.  This  impression  is  confirmed  by 
a  glance  at  his  half-dozen  pictures  at  Amsterdam.  The  Ameri- 
can stage,  especially,  needs  artists,  and  should  make  it  easy  for 
them  to  experiment,  no  matter  how  far  they  may  happen  to 
fall  short  of  the  mechanical  requirements  demanded  of  those 
who  design  sets  and  costumes.  Wenger,  therefore,  is  a  force  in 
the  theater,  just  as  Rembrandt,  were  he  alive  to-day,  would 
be  a  force  if  he  chose  to  work  with  men  of  the  theater. 

"You  can  not  pass  by  the  four  colored  designs  of  Mordecai 
Iorelik  (for  Tolstoy's  'The  Power  of  Darkness')  without  noticing 
the  successful  fusion  of  the  spirit  of  the  play  and  that  of  the 
settings.  The  Amsterdam  Exposition,  like  every  other  one  of 
the  kind  I  have  seen,  causes  me  to  ask  myself,  'What  becomes  of 
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the  play?  The  artists  are  so  concerned  with  the  setting  and  cos- 
tumes that  they  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  their  business  merely 
to  furnish  accessories.'  Gozelik  has  not  forgotten  the  play; 
you  feel  he  has  not  tried  to  subordinate  Tolstoy  to  himself.  His 
concern  is  at  most  to  intensify  the  effect  of  the  play,  not  to  mis- 
interpret or  distort  it.  To  witness  a  performance  of  'The  Power 
of  Darkness'  with  such  settings  is  to  forget  Gozelik.  And  this, 
I  hope,  is  what  Mr.  Gozelik  wished. 

"Lee  Simonson  is  not  seen  at  his  best,  but  the  photographs  of 
actual  sets  for  'The  Power  of  Darkness,'  'Martinique'  and  'The 
Faithful,'  are  again  samples  of  what  the  Americans  are  doing. 
I  am  sorry  we  could  not  have  seen  Mr.  Simonson  as  a  colorist; 
his  best  work,  I  think,  is  that  in  which  he  plays  with  light  and 
shade  like  a  modern  Spaniard." 

Mr.  Clark's  feeling  about  the  stage  designers  running  away 
with  the  play  is  echoed  in  the  London  Spectator's  notice  of  the 
show  now  open  there.  It  is  less  confident  of  Mr.  Iorelik's 
success,  and  has  this  interesting  comment : 

"Most  of  us  in  this  country  are  probably  still  feeling  rather 
undecided  as  to  how  far  we  believe  such  interpretation  can  be 
carried;  those  who  have  considered  the  matter  a  little  are  per- 
haps as  much  concerned  in  wondering  how  far  it  ought  to  be  car- 
ried. The  most  elaborate  attempts  at  interpretation  are  these 
designs  by  Mr.  Mordeeai  Iorelik  (588-591  and  591a),  where  a 
complete  color  analysis  is  provided  for  Tolstoi's  "The  Power  of 
Darkness"  as,  for  example — 

"'Act  I. — Opening  Scene.  Anisya  and  Nikita:  Love  Scene. 
Enter  Matryona  (abrupt  change  here).  The  Conference; 
Nikita  Swears  Falsely.  Also:  Enter  Akim.  Nikita  Repulses 
Marina.' 

"Here  we  have  a  color  scheme  that  begins  with  a  light  green 
speckled  with  a  reddy-gold,  and  later  shows  variations  of  pale 
blue  and  a  lightish  sky  color;  toAvard  the  end  of  the  Act  the  colors 
become  more  somber,  tho  there  is  still  a  pale  skylight  at  the  top. 
Gradually,  as  the  tragedy  deepens  and  becomes  more  sordid,  the 
colors  on  the  chart  become  dark  with  flashes  and  zigzags  of  light 
in  the  corners.  With  the  last  Act  we  reach  a  coal  black,  with 
a  jag  of  vivid  light  across  it.  Exactly  how  these  suggestions  are 
to  be  interpreted  on  the  stage  I  do  not  feel  myself  enough  of 
a  technician  to  know.  Presumably  the  actual  scene  will  only  be 
changed  for  the  Acts  and  the  intermediate  changes  will  be  an 
affair  of  lines.  Or  perhaps  Mr.  Craig's  movable  screens  are  to 
be  used,  which  are  modified  during  the  actual  course  of  the  scene. 
Of  course,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  whole  business  of  inter- 
pretative scenery  is  highly  controversial,  there  being  those  who 
say,  with  Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  that  a  very  fine  sort  of  theater  is 
possible  without  actors  at  all;  whilst  others  say — Mr.  Granville 
Barker  is,  with  reservations,  of  this  party — that  it  is  the  actor 
who  is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the  theater.  He,  they  say,  is 
the  quintessential  theater,  valuable  beyond  the  play  and  how  far 
beyond  the  scenic  artist!  Personally,  I  can  not  quite  see  why 
we  are  to  settle  this  matter  of  procedure  at  all.  Let  us  allow 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig  to  eliminate  the  actor,  and  let  us  watch  his 
experiment  and  hope  he  may  discover  something  new  and  won- 
derful for  us.  Let  us  also  allow  the  other  school  to  work  out  the 
theory  of  pure  acting  and  see  whether  it  does  or  does  not  take  us 
back  to  the  funny  man  at  the  fair  who  stands  on  a  tub  and  gags. 
But  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  richest  theater — here  I 
think  that  Mr.  Granville  Barker  would  agree — will  be  that  in 
which  the  arts  of  the  actor,  the  playwright,  and  the  scenery  de- 
signer blend  and  lose  themselves  in  a  whole,  and  make  'not  a 
fifth  sound,  but  a  star.' 

"Of  course,  if  we  are  to  have  this  fusion  we  must  have  propor- 
tion, and  I  am  not  sure  that  scenery  can  not  be  a  little  too  inter- 
pretative. I  do  not  mean  in  any  coarse  sense  of  its  distracting 
the  audience  from  the  actor  or  the  words,  but  that  it  might  be- 
come too  explicit.  When  we  of  the  audience  are  more  used  to  the 
symbolism  of  color  and  form  it  might  take  the  words  out  of  the 
actors'  mouths,  and  cause  the  theater  to  make  the  mistake  from 
which  the  mistiness  and  fluctuating  character  of  words  so  often 
save  the  writer  in  his  own  despite;  I  mean  the  mistake  of  a  false 
simplification,  the  slight  falsification  which  almost  always  lurks 
in  the  direct  statement  of  any  fairly  subtle  concept.  .  .  .  Let 
us  take  a  concrete  example.  Hedda  Gabler  asks  Teaman  if 
Ejlert  Lovborg  had  vine  leaves  in  his  hair.  By  this  question 
she  meant  something  more  than  her  apparent  meaning — was  he 
drunk  or  not?  If  a  stupid  interpretative  artist  had  been  at 
work  he  might  conceivably  have  made  the  complete  mistake  on 
Lovborg 's  next  entrance  of  letting  him  actually  wear  a  wreath 
of  vine  leaves  askew  over  one  eye." 


THE  "GLOOMY  DEAN"  HITS  THE  NOVELISTS 

DEAN  INGE  IS  NOW  AFTER  the  Georgian  novelists- 
Bennett,  Walpole,  Wells,  and  some  whom  he  might 
name  but  doesn't.  Not  long  ago  we  reported  him  dis- 
contented in  general  with  his  present-day  English  fellow  mortals, 
particularly  their  faces.  He  thought  they  didn't  measure  up 
to  the  sublimity  of  countenance  displayed  by  the  great  leaders 
of  thought  of  the  last  century.  Perhaps  he  means  by  his  present 
onslaught  that  men  have  inferior  faces  because  the}-  think  on  a 


ONE   OP   THE   GERMAN   EXHIBITS. 
Which  the  London  Spectator  calls  "a  little  wild  and  lacking  in  refine- 
ment of  design"  for  English  taste.      This  is  a  setting  for  "Don  Juan." 


lower  plane,  tho  he  doesn't  say  this  right  out.  He  blames 
his  English  contemporaries  for  following  French  and  Russian 
models,  saying  these  have  "found  their  way  in  under  the  specious 
names  of  realism  and  problem-psychology."  He  even  scouts 
the  claim  that  these  novels  have  a  "scientific  value,"  because 
"art  and  science  are  different  things  and  have  different  laws." 
Fiction,  he  declares  in  the  London  Evening  Standard,  is  "a  most 
unsuitable  medium  for  the  scientific  study  of  mental  pathology. 
A  physician  does  not  fill  his  book-shelves  with  reports  of  imag- 
inary cases.  The  plea  that  whatever  is  fit  for  a  medical 
treatise  is  fit  for  a  novel  will  not  bear  examination."  It  is  no 
good  to  call  Dean  Inge  "a  Victorian"  and  think  he  can  thereby 
be  dismissed.  "I  am  a  Victorian,"  he  retorts,  and  quotes 
Aristotle  as  tho  the  younger  generation  had  not  thrown  him 
over  along  with  many  later  theorists.     For,  writes  Dean  Inge: 

"A  good  portrait-painter,  says  Aristotle,  will  try  to  produce  a 
faithful  likeness,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  his  sitter  more  hand- 
some than  he  is  in  reality.  Similarly,  in  a  tragedy  the  hero  ought  to 
have  elements  of  nobility  in  his  character.  If  he  comes  to  grief,  it 
ought  to  be  from  some  error,  not  from  baseness;  and  the  characters 
ought  not  to  be 'unnecessarily  bad, 'for  this  arouses  disgust,  not  the 
mingled  pity  and  fear  which  make  up  the  genuine  tragic  emotion. 

"The  literary  artist,  then,  according  to  the  founder  of  literary 
criticism,  ought  to  idealize  life  without  departing  from  a  truthful 
representation  of  it.  Idealism  and  truthfulness  are  not  in- 
compatible, if  idealism  means  the  delineation  of  life  and  character 
in  their  essential  attributes.  It  is  in  this  way  that  memory 
idealizes  a  loved  and  honored  friend  who  has  passed  away. 

"The  essential  parts  of  his  character  stand  out  in  stronger 
relief  than  when  he  was  with  us,  because  the  superficial  blemishes 
and  inconsistencies  which  mar  the  perfection  of  every  human 
career  no  longer  obstruct  our  view  of  a  life  which  in  its  whole 
meaning  and  achievements  was  noble.  We  think  and  feel  that 
wo  know  our  friend  better  when  we  recall  his  personality  in  its 
main  features  than  when  our  attention  was  distracted  by  littlo 
peculiarities  which  have  little  or  no  bearing  upon  character." 

Some  of  our  well-known  writers,  he  goes  on,  sin  against  the 
canons  of  their  art  in  two  ways: 

"Several  of  them,  while  keeping  clear  of  indecency,  present 
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life  as  a  dead  level  of  sordid  meanness  and -materialism.  They 
give  us  no  beauty  or  nobility  anywhere;  we  can  find  nothing  to 
admire  in  human  nature  as  they  describe  it.  A  strong  example 
of  what  I  mean  is  the  brilliantly  written  novel  by  the  Dutchman, 
Couperus,  called  '  Old  People  and  Things  That  Pass. '  It  leaves 
a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  for  all  its  cleverness.  I  find  the  same 
low  estimate  for  human  nature  in  an  English  novelist  whose 
reputation  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  injured  by  my  criticism, 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett.  While  admiring  the  excellent  technique  of 
his  books,  and  especially  of  his  new  novel,  'Mr.  Prohack,'  I 
can  not  help  feeling  that  they  are  a  libel  on  human  nature,  and 
that  his  characters — no  doubt  there  are  such  people — are  not 
worth  writing  about.  He  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  religion 
and  self-sacrifice  are  potent  factors  in  many  lives. 

"Air.  Hugh  Walpole  is,  I  think,  another  offender;  and  I  have 
often  wished  that  Air.  Hardy  had  given  us  more  books  like 
'Under  the  Greenwood  Tree'  and  'The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,' 
instead  of  'Jude'  and  his  successors. 

"We  have  still  some  thoroughly  wholesome  novelists,  like  Air. 
Archibald  Alarshall,  with  his  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Anthony 
Trollope;  and  I  have  just  read  a  charming  little  book  called  'A 
Vagrant  Tune,'  by  Air.  Bryan  Holland,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
author  of  'Cranford.'  'Very  Victorian  tastes!'  I  shall  be  told. 
But  I  am  a  Victorian,  and  having  tasted  the  old  wine  and  the 
new,  I  think  the  old  is  better. 

"I  must  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  more  earnest  appeal  to 
Air.  Wells,  whose  new  novel  has  just  been  sent  to  me.  I  was  a 
great  admirer  of  his  early  works,  the  fantastic  and  'creepy' 
'Time  Alachine,'  the  brilliant  satire,  'Tono  Bungay,'  and  the 
sociological  books,  always  so  fresh  and  stimulating.  'Air. 
Britling'  will  live  as  a  wonderful  portrayal  of  English  mentality 
in  the  year  1914. 

"But  his  achievement  in  literature  has  been  progressively 
injured  by  a  growing  obsession  of  sensuous  ideas.  He  is  haunted 
by  thoughts  of  sex,  which  intrude  offensively  into  books,  the 
subjects  of  which  should  have  kept  them  far  away.  Even  'Air. 
Britling'  is  much  injured,  as  a  work  of  art,  by  the  squalid  in- 
trigue which  the  author  introduces,  most  incongruously,  into  the 
life  of  a  highly  respectable  literary  man. 

"Literary  men,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  are  not  at  all  'like  fed 
horses  in  the  morning,  every  one  neighing  after  his  neighbor's 
wife.'  It  is  bad  art;  healthy  men  are  not  obsessed  by  lust  in  this 
way;  if  roving  temptations  assail  them,  they  can  usually  suppress 
them  without  much  difficulty. 

"This  tendency  seems  to  me  to  have  grown  upon  Air.  Wells 
till  it  has  poisoned  his  mind  and  greatly  impaired  his  remarkable 
talents.  Even  his  handling  of  political  and  social  questions 
seems  to  me  to  have  deteriorated.  He  goes  on  predicting  a  social 
revolution,  the  danger  of  which  was  no  doubt  acute  in  1919,  but 
which  now  appears  to  have  died  down,  at  least  for  a  time. 

"And  in  this  last  book  he  repeats  the  absurd  phrase  'it  is  a 
new  world' — an  absurd  phrase  because  there  is  no  new  world, 
but  only  the  old  world  consisting  of  human  nature  and  inhuman 
nature,  neither  of  which  is  at  all  likely  to  alter.  And  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view  the  ugly  story  of  seduction  in  his  new  book 
makes  havoc  of  what  might  have  been  a  very  interesting  plot." 

At  the  present  time,  winds  up  the  Dean,  "when  the  country 
is  suffering  severely  from  the  moral  as  well  as  from  the  material 
sequelae  of  the  war,  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  all  writers  who  have  the 
ear  of  the  public  to  use  their  influence  on  the  side  of  purging  our 
social  life."     For — ■ 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  a  more  urgent 
necessity  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  public  to  all  things  that  are 
'  true  and  noble  anr»  just  and  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report.' 

"We  are  threatened  with  an  outbreak  of  licentiousness  like 
that  which  followed  the  Civil  War  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  Napoleonic  War  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  pure  and 
elevated  tone  in  popular  literature  would  do  much  to  diminish 
the  evil  and  bring  it  to  an  early  end.  I  think  it  was  Ruskin 
who  said  that  every  Englishman  had  reason  to  thank  God  for 
the  purity  of  Scott. 

"Will  not  our  leading  imaginative  writers  recognize  their 
duties  and  privileges — the  priestly  aspect  of  their  calling,  re- 
membering the  noble  words  of  Alilton:  'He  who  would  not  be 
frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  in  laudable  things  ought  him- 
self to  be  a  true  poem,  that  is,  a  composition  and  pattern  of  the 
best  and  honorable  things'? 

"Our  novelists  will  not  promote  their  own  survival  by  catering 
for  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  moment.  For  this  fashion  will  pass 
away.      Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  how  an  old  lady  who  borrowed 


from  him  Airs.  Aphra  Behn's  novels,  sent  them  back  two  days 
after,  saying,  'To  think  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  one 
lifetime!  As  an  old  woman  I  can  not  read  what  was  read  aloud 
to  me  in  the  drawing-room  as  a  girl.'  Our  girls  will  very  likely 
say  the  same  when  they  are  old." 


LINCOLN  ATTACKED  AND  DEFENDED  IN 

THE  SOUTH 

THAT  LINCOLN  "deliberately  and  personally  con- 
ceded"  what  in  the  South  is  sometimes  called  "the 
Confederate  War,"  and  that  "he  was  personally  respon- 
sible for  forcing  the  war  on  the  South"  is  a  charge  made  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  that  arouses  anew  the  sectional  discussion  regarding 
the  causes  of  the  war  between  the  North  and  South.  If  the 
question  is  to  be  examined  aneAv  there  need  be,  says  the  New 
York  World  "no  more  danger  of  reviving  personal  or  sectional 
animosities  than  in  discussing  the  merits  of  other  famous  historic 
causes  gallantly  lost."  A  news  dispatch  from  Richmond,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  in  convention 
there  adopted  unanimously  a  report  declaring  the  war  to  have 
been  initiated  in  the  manner  exprest  above,  and  recommending 
that  school  children  of  the  South  be  taught  the  truth  of  the 
matter.     The  dispatch  contains  this  statement: 

"The  report,  which  was  submitted  by  C.  AI.  Walker,  Chair- 
man, concluded  by  saying  that  'the  young  children  of  the  South 
will  now  be  taught  that  the  South  was  right,  eternally  and  ever- 
lastingly right,  in  fighting  for  principles  upon  which  our  glorious 
country  was  founded.' 

"The  text  of  the  committee's  report  referring  to  Lincoln 
reads  as  follows:  'Your  committee  would  especially  commend 
for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  South  a  pamphlet  by  Colonel  Huger 
W.  Jackson  of  Curryville,  Ga.,  the  "Truth  of  the  War  Con- 
spiracy of  1861,"  and  published  by  the  great-hearted  Southern 
historian,  Aliss  Alildred  Rutherford.  This  presents  the  official 
evidence  gathered  principally  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment archives,  which  proves  the  Confederate  War  was  de- 
liberately and  personally  conceived  and  its  inauguration  made 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that  he  was  personally  responsible  for 
forcing  the  wrar  upon  the  South.' " 

As  we  have  not  space  to  give  both  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern comment,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Northern  press  con- 
demn this  proposal,  often  in  violent  and  indignant  terms. 
Then  we  pass  to  the  Southern  comment,  because  it  shows  the 
public  opinion  of  the  region  concerned.  So  far  as  we  have  seen 
the  printed  comment  of  the  South  on  this  happening  it  seems  to 
agree  with  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  in  holding  that  the  Confed- 
erate Veterans  "went  a  little  farther  than  the  sober  and  generous 
judgment  of  Southern  people  will  follow  in  recommending  .  .  .  the 
teaching  that  Lincoln  deliberately  and  personally  conceived  the 
war  between  the  States  and  forced  it  on  the  South."     It  adds: 

"Reverence  for  the  honorable  and  heroic  traditions  of  the 
Confederacy  does  not  require  acceptance  of  such  a  teaching. 
With  the  desire  to  perpetuate  a  fair  and  just  understanding  of  the 
deeds  and  ideals  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  war,  every  son  and 
daughter  of  the  South  sympathizes.  The  valor  of  the  men  in  gray, 
the  courageous  endurance  of  Confederate  women  have  brought  to 
Southerners  a  heritage  of  honor  such  as  few  peoples  have  had, 
and  it  would  be  an  unworthy  son  of  the  South  who  wrould  wish 
to  forget  that  heritage  or  who  could  see  the  record  dimmed 
without  an  effort  to  restore  its  luster. 

"But  the  true  and  final  glory  of  the  South  is  not  based  on  a 
denial  of  the  equal  glory  that  enshrouds  the  name  of  Lincoln. 
His  name  is  as  high  in  the  Southern  States  to-day  as  anywhere 
in  the  nation.  There  has  been  little  thought  of  sectionalism 
in  the  thought  or  speech  where  Lincoln  was  concerned.  Few 
persons  there  are  who  do  not  hold  the  memory  of  the  tall,  gaunt, 
human  man  from  Illinois  in  highest  reverence  and  respect. 
There  are  few  in  the  South  who  do  not  regard  him  as  the  one 
man  from  whom  this  distracted  section  might  have  obtained 
justice  after  the  surrender  of  the  Southern  armies.  Alany 
Southerners  rank  Lincoln  and  Lee  as  incomparably  the  greatest 
men  who  came  through  the  trying  days  of  internal  conflict." 
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It  is  most  unfortunate,  says  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald, 
that  the  veterans  show  a  disposition  to  fight  the  Civil  War  over 
again,  asking: 

"What  has  come  over  the  old  soldiers  at  this  late  day,  that 
they  should  he  guilty  of  such  a  foolish  and  uncalled-for  attack 
on  Lincoln,  at  a  time  when  all  Civil  War  animosities  should  be 
dead  beyond  resurrection? 

"It  has  been  57  years  since  Lee  surrendered.  Surely  the 
handful  of  veterans  who  survive  have  lived  long  enough  to 
have  cultivated  a  spirit  of  charity  and  fairness?  It  is  said 
that  the  historical  committee  which  reported  the  resolution 
gathered  facts  to  support  the  charge  against  Lincoln,  but  if 
that  is  true,  these  facts  are  something  new  in  history. 

"Lincoln  was  determined  at  any  cost  to  preserve  the  Union, 
and  in  that  he  was  wise,  as  subsequent  events  have  shown  be- 
yond question.  That  he  was  a  bitter  and  designing  foe  of  the 
South  is  so  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  his  life  and  character  that 
it  will  not  be  credited, 
except  by  a  few  Con- 
federate veterans  and 
others  misled  by  sec- 
tional prejudice,  which 
should  no  longer  exist  in 
this  country. 

"Even  if  Lincoln 
were  guilty  of  the  ac- 
cusations made  against 
him,  it  would  be  both 
untimely  and  unwise  to 
revive  ill  feeling  engen- 
dered by  a  conflict  that 
ended  nearly  sixty  years 
ago.  It  is  better  to  for- 
give and  forget  than  to 
fight  on  forever." 

Should  the  school 
histories  contain  "false 
interpretations"  of  the 
facts  of  history,  the 
Asheville  Times  thinks 
it  "  extremely  doubtf id  " 
if  the  Confederate  Vet- 
erans "are  correcting 
these  inaccurate  ver- 
sions" bv  their  resolution. 


have  resisted  the  public  pressure  upon  him  from  the  North  and 
West.  Had  he  dared  to  do  anything  but  what  he  did,  he  might 
have  fallen  at  the  beginning  of  his  Administration  by  the  bullet 
of  an  abolition  fanatic  instead  of  by  that  of  a  Southern  sympa- 
thizer. He  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace  and  kindly  impulses, 
and  if  he  could  have  found  any  other  way  than  war  he  would 
have  gladly  chosen  it. 

"The  Civil  War  was  an  'irrepressible  conflict,'  as  Seward  truly 
phrased  it.  It  was  brewing  for  many  years.  It  was  not  a  one- 
man  war  on  either  side.  Lincoln  was  not  more  responsible  for  it 
than  Jefferson  Davis,  nor  Jefferson  Davis  than  thousands  of 
other  men  in  his  section.  It  was  a  battle  of  conflicting  princi- 
ples, convictions  and  interests,  and  the  responsibility  for  it 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  any  one  or  half  dozen 
individuals.  Lincoln  merely  voiced  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  his  section  as  Davis  did  of  his." 

From  Richmond  later  comes  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 

Herald     containing      a 


A  BRITISH   SPECIMEN   OP   THEATRIC   MODERNISM. 

A  setting  for  "Callimachus,"  produced  at  the  Hayrnarket  Theater  in  December,  1919, 
and  designed  by  Malcolm  Milne,  shown  in  the  present  exhibition. 


Lincoln  is  again  defended: 


"President  Lincoln  did  not  want  Avar.  There  were  many 
firebrands  in  the  North  who  wished  to  discipline  the  South  with 
fire  and  sword.  Lincoln  was  not  of  this  number.  He  held  out 
against  them  as  long  as  he  could.  He  was  willing  to  go  to  war 
to  preserve  the  Union  and  to  prevent  the  Southern  States  from 
exercising  the  reserved  right  of  secession. 

"Events  got  out  of  hand  and  Lincoln  soon  found  himself  in  a 
position  where  he  was  faced  with  the  alternative  of  either  recall- 
ing his  ultimatum  or  of  declaring  war.  He  did  not  'deliberately 
and  personally'  conceive  the  war  and  he  was  thrown  into  the 
depths  of  misery  when  his  own  policies  bore  fruit  in  violence. 
He  would  have  undoubtedly  submitted  to  any  personal  sacrifices 
that  might  have  averted  the  conflict. 

"The  Confederate  veterans  wish  to  keep  the  records  straight. 
They  do  not  wish  to  be  cast  by  the  historians  in  the  role  of  the 
instigators  of  the  war.  This  is  a  commendable  desire  and  is  in 
happy  accord  with  the  facts.  But  in  their  resentment  of  his- 
torical inaccuracies,  they  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
carried  to  the  other  extreme  and  should  not  take  the  position 
that  Lincoln  'deliberately  and  personally'  conceived  the  war." 

Many  of  those  who  still  believe  that  the  South  was  right  in 
the  conflict,  says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  will  regret  the  attack  on 
Lincoln — 

"partly  because  of  its  tendency  to  revive  sectional  animosity, 
partly  because  it  is  so  plainly  foolish.  To  say  that  the  Civil 
War  'was  deliberately  and  personally  conceived  by  Abraham 
Lincoln'  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  facts  within  the  memories  of  many 
persons  still  living.  The  war  had  been  in  the  making  for  years 
before  Lincoln  came  to  the  Presidency.  Even  if  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  had  not  seemed  to  him  the  supreme  question  of  his 
generation,  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  in  his  situation  could 


statement  signed  by 
Gen.  Julian  S.  Carr  of 
Durham,  N.  C,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the 
United  ConfederateVet- 
erans,  and  Gen.  C.  B. 
Howry,  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  explaining 
that  "neither  voted 
for  certain  rerolutions 
passed  in  some  con- 
fusion just  before  the 
adjournment  of  the 
veterans."  Their  state- 
ment adds: 

"Abraham  Lincoln 
had  no  more  responsi- 
bility in  bringing  on  the 
war  than  Jefferson  Davis 
had  for  the  sentiment 
of  the  Southern  people 
in  resisting  coercion. 
The  Southern  people 
very  generally,  from  the  very  day  they  learned  that  Lincoln 
had  been  stricken  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  deplored  the  trag- 
edy, and,  in  common  with  almost  every  Confederate  soldier  and 
every  one  in  the  South,  we  exprest  the  opinion  and  have  ever 
since  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  death  of  Lincoln  was  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  have  been  put  on  a  stricken  peo- 
ple, because  it  was  the  generally  accepted  idea  that  Lincoln  was 
as  magnanimous  as  Grant,  and  was  as  kindly  disposed  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  as  any  man  in  the  Northern  States. 

"These  sentiments  have  pervaded  the  Southern  people  ever 
since,  and  the  representatives  of  the  South  in  Congress  have 
participated  in  making  appropriations  for  the  memorial  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  good  and  great  man  with 
our  hearty  approval." 

In  fact,  the  South  is  forever  enshrined  in  Washington,  for 
the  new  Lincoln  monument  is  cut  from  Georgia  marble. 
Those  intending  to  make  light  of  the  matter  refer  to  the 
veterans  as  "following  a  fashion  of  the  times — -one  much  in 
vogue  in  our  best  circles,"  who  insist  on  having  history  rewritten 
to  "suit  group  prejudices."  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  giving 
heed  perhaps  to  the  Stracheian  school  of  history,  thinks  that 
"history  is  distinctly  a  gainer  by  the  whole  controversy,"  saying: 

"A  great  English  writer  avowed  a  preference  for  'biased  his- 
tory'as  against  dry  and  colorless  impartiality.  To  make  history  a 
party  pamphlet  may  not  be  the  best  way  to  write  it,  but  it  keeps 
history  alive  and  saves  it  from  the  tomb  of  the  dry-as-dust  shelves. 
Besides,  the  antidote  is  always  at  hand,  inasmuch  as  most  great 
issues  have  been  commented  on  by  historians  of  opposite  per- 
suasions. We  expect  a  lively  delving  into  Lincoln's  writings 
as  a  result  of  the  Confederate  criticism.  If  people  have  an  argu- 
ment on  hand,  they  will  read  books  they  might  never  read  other- 
wise except  by  compulsion." 


By  courtesy  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  New  York. 

SCATTERED   OUTPOSTS   OF  MEDICAL   SCIENCE   TO   COMBAT   DISEASE   THROUGHOUT  THE   WORLD. 
Medical  colleges,  laboratories  and  hospitals,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  are  performing  a  '"boon  to  mankind"  by- 
battling  against  tuberculosis,  malaria,  typhus,  yollow  fever,  the  hookworm  and  similar  scourges  of  mankind,  according  to  its  annual  report. 


TEAM-WORK  TO  FIGHT  WORLD  PLAGUES 


THE  HAPPIEST  JOB  ON  EARTH  must  belong,  we 
are  told,  to  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  who,  as  president 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  "the  biggest  philanthropy 
in  the  world,"  has  watched  an  accumulation  of  good  works  in 
many  lands.  Almost  every  civilized  country  is  said  to  feel  in 
some  way  the  influence  of  the  great  organization  and  to  know  its 
"envoys  of  good  health."  The  Foundation  is  also  playing  a 
leading  part  among  the  world's  educational  agencies,  says  the 
Providence  Journal  in  calling  attention  to  the  Union  Medical 
College,  opened  in  Peking  last  September,  as  "the  outstanding 
example  up  to  the  present  time  of  the  work  it  is  doing"  in  this 
direction.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  in  forwarding  medical  science 
and  in  the  great  work  of  prevention,  that  the  Foundation  has 
directed  its  energies  and  spent  its  vast  funds.  It  has  taken  part 
in  the  war  against  tuberculosis,  malaria,  typhoid  and  yellow 
fever,  the  hookworm,  and  other  scourges,  until  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  diseases  which  were  formerly  accepted  as  a  dispensation 
of  Providence  are  practically  eradicated. 

Specifically,  as  President  Vincent  writes  in  his  annual  report, 
recently  issued  to  the  press,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  continued 
during  1921  a  quarter-million  annual  appropriation  to  the  School 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
pledged  two  millions  to  Harvard  for  a  school  of  health,  con- 
tributed to  public  health  training  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  Brazil, 
and  the  United  States,  and  aided  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris 
to  recruit  and  train  personnel.     It  also  promoted  the  cause  of 


nurse  training  in  America  and  Europe,  underwrote  an  experi- 
mental pay  clinic  in  the  Cornell  Medical  School,  formally  opened 
a  complete  modern  medical  school  and  hospital  in  Peking,  as- 
sisted twenty-five  other  medical  centers  in  China,  and  promised 
a  million  dollars  for  the  medical  school  of  Columbia  University. 
The  Foundation  also  contracted  to  appropriate  $3,500,000  to 
rebuild  and  reorganize  the  medical  school  and  hospital  of  the 
Free  University  of  Brussels,  made  surveys  of  medical  schools  in 
Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  Indo-China,  Straits  Settlements, 
Siam,  India,  Syria,  and  Turkey,  supplied  American  and  British 
medical  journals  to  112  medical  libraries  on  the  Continent,  and 
supplemented  the  laboratory  equipment  and  supplies  of  five  med- 
ical schools  in  Central  Europe.  In  addition,  it  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  commissions  from  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Serbia, 
and  Brazil,  provided  157  fellowships  in  hygiene,  medicine, 
physics  and  chemistry  to  representatives  of  eighteen  countries, 
continued  a  campaign  against  yellow  fever  in  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  prosecuted  demonstrations  in  the  control 
of  malaria  in  ten  States,  cooperated  in  hookworm  work  in  nine- 
teen governmental  areas,  and  participated  in  rural  health 
demonstrations  in  seventy-seven  countries.  Sundry  ser- 
vices to  many  Governments  and  voluntary  societies  have  also 
been  rendered.  These  benefits  were  accomplished  in  part  by 
the  Foundation  directly,  but  chiefly  through  its  departmental 
agencies — the  International  Health  Board,  the  China  Medical 
Board,  and  the  Division  of  Medical  Education.     Disbursements 
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for  the  year  totaled  $7,444,565,  while  the  administration  ex- 
penses amounted  to  only  $185,792.  Pledges  of  gifts  ahead,  ap 
to  1926,  amount  to  $23,219,394.  From  the  time  it  was  char- 
tered in  1913,  the  Foundation  has  disbursed,  appropriated  or 
pledged  sums  totaling  $84,301,109.  Its  working  capital  now 
amounts  to  $174,511,957,  and  its  physical  property — lands, 
buildings  and  equipment — is  valued  at  $8,000,813. 

The  progress  in  prevention,  in  which  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion is  greatly  concerned,  has  been  a  "boon  to  mankind,"  says 
Dr.  Vincent  in  his  report,  and,  with  the  advance  in  sanitation 
and  preventive  medicine,  he  goes  on, 

"the  presence  of  smallpox  is  now  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized 
community  or  country;  cholera  and  plague  have  disappeared 
from  the  leading  nations;  typhoid  fever  has  been  enormously 
reduced;  malaria  and  hookworm  disease  are  giving  ground;  yellow 
fever  is  being  narrowly  restricted;  typhus  is  practically  unknown 
among  a  cleanly  people;  the  fear  of  diphtheria  has  been  largely 
allayed.  Such  victories  as  these,  together  with  advances  in 
general  sanitation,  higher  living  standards,  more  attention  to 
individual  health  habits,  have  resulted  in  steadily  falling  death- 
rates  in  all  the  more  progressive  countries. 

"But  it  is  too  early  to  feel  complacent.  Only  a  beginning  has 
been  made.  Many  diseases  still  baffle  the  health  authorities. 
Whole  regions  have  been  almost  untouched.  Even  the  most 
advanced  communities  fall  far  short  of  what  might  be  attained. 
The  average  individual  remains  relatively  ignorant  and  negligent 
of  sanitary  science  and  of  personal  hygiene.  Almost  all  phy- 
sicians are  still  too  exclusively  concerned  with  the  individual 
aspect  of  disease." 

But  the  demand  for  trained  leadership  in  the  constant  warfare 
against  the  scourges  of  humanity  is  growing,  and  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  gains  which  have  been  made  in  safeguarding  human  lives, 
we  are  told,  makes  one  realize  how  much  of  scientific  knowledge, 
specialized  skill,  and  organized  capacity  have  been  called  into 
service. 

"In  the  United  States  there  are  at  present  about  10,000  per- 
sons engaged  in  public  health  work  under  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  or  county  auspices.  In  Great  Britain  probably  an 
equal  number  are  giving  all  their  time  to  the  work  of  preventive 
medicine.  The  number  in  the  service  of  non-governmental 
agencies  of  all  kinds  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  but  may  represent 
nearly  as  many  more.  The  self-governing  Dominions  employ 
a  considerable  number  of  professional  sanitarians.  In  Con- 
tinental Europe  health  organization  has  not  as  a  rule  reached  so 
high  a  degree  of  development  as  in  the  British  Isles.  In  many 
tropical  countries,  e.g.,  India,  Java,  the  Philippines,  both  cura- 
tive and  preventive  medicine  are  administered  by  corps  of 
trained  Government  officials.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  men  and  women  competent  to  do  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  public  health  work." 

So  the  outlines  of  a  world-wide  campaign  for  health,  with  all 
that  health  means  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  happiness,  are  be- 
ginning to  appear,  thinks  Dr.  Vincent,  and  he  finds  his  encourage- 
ment in  the  fact  that — 

"Scientific  research  workers  in  many  national  centers  are  in 
constant  communication.  Knowledge  is  being  applied  more  ef- 
fectively to  the  problems  in  the  field.  Governments  are  sending 
attaches  of  hygiene  into  each  other's  territories.  Vital  statistics 
on  an  international  scale  are  being  reported  more  accurately. 
Prompt  notification  of  epidemics  is  being  facilitated.  Outposts 
against  plague  and  other  diseases  are  being  stationed  and  sup- 
ported. Leaders  and  technical  experts  are  in  training  in  larger 
numbers  and  under  more  favorable  conditions.  Fundamental 
medical  education  is  becoming  more  thorough  and  more  cosmo- 
politan. Popular  knowledge  about  preventive  medicine  and 
personal  hygiene  is  increasing.  Intercommunications  of  many 
kinds  are  being  improved  and  multiplied.  All  these  things  are 
fostered  by  many  methods  and  agencies,  such  as  working  agree- 
ments between  Governments,  the  Health  Committee  of  the 
.rue  of  Nations,  and  the  League  of  Bed  Cross  Societies.  It  is 
tlie  purpose  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  its  Boards  to  have 
a  part  in  this  world-wide  team-work  for  preventing  disease  and 
bringing  about  improved  conditions  of  health,  and  thus  'to 
promote  the  well-being  of  mankind  throughout  the  world." 


<< 


PUBLIC  DEMAND  FOR  RISQUE  MOVIES 

M 


ORE  MUSH  AND  SLUSH,  predigested  pap,  stories 
from  Rollo's  wonder  books  and  about  God's  glorious 
handiwork" — these  are  the  things,  says  Rex  Beach, 
author  and  writer  of  scenarios,  which  the  critics  of  the  movies 
want  to  see  on  the  screen.  But  it  would  seem  that  it  is  less 
"mush  and  slush"  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  critics  want,  and 
certainly,  if  we  are  to  judge  their  attitude  by  the  findings  of 
a  commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  they  would  not  object  to  seeing  a  little  more  of  "God's 
glorious  handiwork"  thrown  on  the  screen.  They  are  not  with- 
out encouragement,  for  Will  H.  Hays,  President  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  America,  has  shown  that 
he  welcomes  advice  from  those  who  believe  that  the  screen 
can  be  improved  without  suffering  any  loss  in  receipts.  In  fact, 
at  a  recent  "meeting  of  criticism"  in  New  York,  attended  by 
representatives  of  fifty  nationally  federated  civic,  business  and 
welfare  organizations,  Mr.  Hays  avowed  his  determination  to 
"establish  and  maintain  the  highest  possible  moral  standards" 
in  screen  entertainments.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Mr. 
Beach  gave  vent  to  his  acrid  utterance.  "As  an  author,"  he 
exclaimed,  "I  say  that  it  is  bunk  that  you  want  more  and  better 
authors  contributing  to  the  films."  As  he  is  quoted  in  the  New 
York  World,  Mr.  Beach  declared: 

"The  pictures  are  sick  because  there  are  too  many  doctors. 
This  is  a  meddlesome  age,  and  we  have  got  to  the  point  where 
meddling  is  a  paid  profession.  People  are  not  content  to  let 
motion  pictures  remain  what  they  should  be,  entertainment,  but 
must  make  of  them  soul-saving  devices,  toys  for  children.   .  .  . 

"And  here's  another  angle.  The  author  goes  to  the  producer 
with  a  great  idea.  'Attaboy,'  says  the  producer,  and  then  he 
asks:  'Where  is  the  cabaret  and  where  are  the  evening  clothes?' 
One  producer  allowed  me  to  write  a  drama  in  which  I  put  a  good, 
clean  love  story,  and  all  that  was  left  of  it  after  the  censors  got 
through  were  the  title  and  the  license  number." 

Censorship  as  a  cure-all  was  sharply  attacked  at  the  meeting, 
and  nothing  definite,  we  are  told,  was  suggested  for  altering 
methods  of  acting  or  directing.  However,  Mr.  Hays  accepted 
two  suggestions:  one,  from  Roy  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  that  he  name  a  committee  of  three 
to  work  with  him  in  naming  a  larger  committee  to  study  the 
screen  from  the  view-point  of  the  public  and  to  make  studio  reg- 
ulations that  will  not  hinder  the  artistic  inspiration  of  the  makers 
of  pictures,  and  the  other,  that  he  create  an  office  to  which  criti- 
cisms of  pictures  from  all  over  the  country  may  be  sent.  In  ac- 
cepting the  first  suggestion  Mr.  Hays  said:  "I  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  the  corporations  that  have  millions  of  dollars  at  stake 
in  the  motion-picture  industry,  but  I  also  equally  respect  the 
rights  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  millions  of  children. 
I  will  assist  these  committees  and  work  with  them  to  the  limit, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  complaint  that  the  motion-picture  indus- 
try is  not  doing  its  fullest." 

Most  criticisms  of  the  movie  specify  the  excessive  portrayal  of 
crime  and  violence,  unwholesome  treatment  of  sex  themes,  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  and  of  family  life.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized at  the  outset,  however,  says  a  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council,  headed  by  Dean  Charles 
N.  Lathrop,  that  "the  screen  is  not  the  worst  offender"  in  this 
respect.  "In  many  theaters  the  pictures  are  fine  and  whole- 
some by  comparison  with  the  vaudeville  performances  that 
accompany  them.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  motion  pictures, 
because  they  emanate  from  a  few  centers  of  production,  lend 
themselves  more  readily  to  control  than  does  the  action  stage. 
Also  the  greater  influence  of  the  screen  upon  the  young  gives 
greater  importance  to  its  quality."  Any  efforl  toward  improve- 
ment should  be  addrest  to  the  entire  industry,  urges  the  report, 

as  it  is  quoted  in  the  Grand  Rapids  News,  tho  ii  does  not  attach 
all   the  blame   to  the  industry.      "Members  of  the   trade  often 
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declare  that  films  of  a  risque  character  are  very  much  in  demand 
and  that  the  public  is  therefore  responsible  for  their  use.  There 
is,  unfortunately,  evidence  to  support  this  contention,"  and 
'experience  seems  to  indicate  that  the  response  of  the  public 
is  equally  pronounced  whether  the  performance  is  of  artistic 
quality  and  high  moral  tone,  or  of  a  subtly  salacious  character; 
if  it  kindles  the  imagination  and  conveys  a  thrill,  little  else  mat- 


lay  down  broad  standards  of  judgment  with  such  specific  illustra- 
tions as  may  be  possible  and  endeavor  to  get  producers  to  ob- 
serve them  as  faithfully  as  possible  in  selecting  scenarios  and 
staging  pictures." 

Some  American  films  give  terrible  impressions  of  America 
abroad,  according  to  report,  and  we  are  told  that  the  pictures 
excluded  from  American  communities  on  account  of  their  coarse- 
ness and  immorality  are  being  exported  to  Japan, 
China,  Brazil  and  other  foreign  markets.  At  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  Associated  Motion  Picture 
Advertisers  in  New  York,  recently,  Sir  Charles 
Higham,  a  noted  British  advertising  expert,  said 
of  American  films  sent  to  England,  "some  of  the 
pictures  are  vile."  As  the  New  York  World  quotes 
him  further: 

"Others  merely  have  vile  titles  and  are  vilely 
exploited.  Millions  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  believe  that  if  America  is  as  bad  as  the  pic- 
tures paint  her,  she  must  be  a  pretty  bad  place." 


From  the  "Dry  Goods  Economist,"  New  York. 

AS  SEEN  BY  A  LEADING  TEXTILE  JOURNAL. 

"Let   the   States  do   their  duty  in  the  shape  of  suitable  legislation  and  enforce- 
ment," says  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,   "and   there   will   be  no  need  for  Federal 

action"  against  child  labor. 


WHAT  NEXT  FOR  CHILD  LABOR? 
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ters."  As  to  the  value  of  censorship,  groups  of  church  people 
in  Philadelphia  condemned,  we  are  told,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
pictures  reviewed,  all  of  which,  presumably,  had  been  passed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Censors.  In  Louisville  a 
church  committee  condemned  13.9  per  cent,  of  the  pictures 
viewed — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ohio  has  a  State  board  of 
censors.  From  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  came  the  report  that  54.3  per 
cent,  of  the  films  vieAved  were  too  bad  to  be  shown.  In  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  a  church  committee  condemned  11.7  per  cent,  of 
the  pictures  viewed.  Among  the  reasons  given  for  judgment 
against  the  condemned  pictures  were  violence,  objectionable 
treatment  of  home  life  and  sex  themes,  crime,  murder,  drunken- 
ness, ridicule  of  law  and  religion,  brutality  in  action  and  expres- 
sion. But  "conventional  moralists,"  says  the  report,  "some- 
times fail  to  realize  that  realistic  art  is  not  necessarily  immoral 
because  of  its  frank  and  intimate  treatment  of  elemental  life 
situations.  Until  the  blue  law  attitude  and  psychology  is  wholly 
superseded  by  something  more  intelligent  and  constructive, 
Philistinism  will  thrive."  What  the  remedy  is,  then,  can  not 
be  set  down  in  the  terms  of  a  medical  prescription,  for  opinions 
vary  with  personal  tastes  and  environment.  What  one  might 
consider  immoral,  another  would  deem  harmless.  The  Com- 
mission concludes:  "The  best  that  it  seems  possible  to  do  is  to 


N  IMMEDIATE  RETURN  to  child  slavery 
is  expected  by  some  editors  in  certain 
States,  now  that  the  Federal  Child-Labor 
Law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  and 
those  States  are  urged  to  forestall  any  such  un- 
happy result  by  State  laws  that  will  stop  it. 
Meanwhile,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
forbidding  child  labor  within  specified  ages  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Republican 
party,  The  Christian  Work  (Undenominational)  re- 
minds us,  declared  in  its  preelection  platform  that 
"if  the  present  law  be  found  unconstitutional  or 
ineffective,  we  shall  seek  other  means  to  enable 
Congress  to  prevent  the  evils  of  child  labor."  But 
there  ought  to  be  no  waiting  for  such  slow  pro- 
cedure, declares  The  Christian  Statesman,  organ  of 
the  National  Reform  Association.  "Every  State 
in  the  Union  should  promptly  enact  wise  and 
humane  laws  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
child  labor."  Condemning  little  children  to  toil 
in  mills  is  "a  contribution  exacted  by  savage 
greed,"  and  the  State  which  continues  it  "not 
only  stains  its  fame,  but  is  deliberately  producing  a  human  ele- 
ment which  will  eventually  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  the 
State  itself."  Similarly,  Zion's  Herald  (Methodist)  argues  that 
the  battle  against  child  labor  manifestly  belongs  to  the  State 
legislatures.  Fort\T-five  States  have  already  established  mini- 
mum age  laws,  we  are  told,  and  forty-two  States  have  regulated 
night  labor  by  children.  Thirty-four  States,  with  intent  to 
prevent  child  labor,  have  enacted  minimum  educational  stand- 
ards or  compulsory  school  attendance  laws.  So  "those  who 
would  befriend  the  children  of  America — and  what  right-minded 
person  could  withhold  his  support  from  the  movement? — ought 
now  to  concentrate  on  the  backward  States  that  have  been 
recreant  to  their  duties  in  safeguarding  the  coming  generation." 
"Let  the  States  do  their  duty  in  the  shape  of  suitable  legisla- 
tion and  enforcement,"  says  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  (New  York), 
an  important  trade  journal,  "and  there  will  be  no  need  for  Fed- 
eral action  in  connection  with  the  proper  solution  of  the  child- 
labor  problem." 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  (Christian) 
argues  that  it  is  an  "industrial  impossibility  for  any  one  State, 
or  any  group  of  States,  to  maintain  high  industrial  standards  in 
direct  and  open  competition  with  other  States  that  have  no  such 
high  standards." 
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MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS  SOUPS 


W,TH  TOMATO  SAU<* 


A  great  summer  dish! 

Bring  your  husky  outdoors  appetite  to  a 
plateful  of  Campbell's  tempting,  tasty,  filling 
beans!  Feel  your  hunger  gradually  disappear, 
while  your  appetite  is  having  the  time  of  its  life. 
Campbell's  Beans  are  great  summertime  food — 
they're  so  richly  nourishing,  so  delightful  with 
their  famous  tomato  sauce,  so  digestible  because 
they're  slow-cooked.  Nothing  to  do  but  eat  them! 
Ready  instantly! 

Serve  hot  Serve  cold 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 
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Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


THE  idea  of  the  radio  is  far  more  poetic 
than  some  of  the  tilings  we  get  from 
the  apparatus  itself,  especially  with  the 
present  programs,  sometime-'',  interspersed 
with  the  squeaks  and  squeals  of  the  Morse 
code.  Thank  goodness  the  poet  in  Scribner's 
did  not  jar  us  with  the  jangle  that  we  suffer 
from  the  no  doubt  laudable  efforts  of  the 
machine. 

RADIO 

By  Archibald  Rutlegde 

O  not  a  word  and  not  a  thought 
In  the  wide  world  shall  come  to  naught ; 
No  little  love  with  sails  of  white 
Shall  vanish  homeless  in  the  night. 

This  wind  that  moves  with  fluting  song 
My  plumed  and  purple  pines  among, 
Shall  wave  dim  palms  in  tropic  nights, 
Shall  storm  the  white  Himalayas'  heights. 

And  every  dream  I  mourn  as  dead 
Or  lost,  is  lyrically  fled 
Out  of  my  heart  into  another's, — 
While  I  have  taken  home  my  brother's. 

At  length  shall  break  on  Hatteras 
The  wave  that  Breton  sailors  pass 
Blue-rolling  westward,  or  shall  run 
To  thunder  on  the  dreadful  Horn. 

The  tingling  air  is  thrilled  with  spirit ; 
The  universe  I  can  inherit; 
Mysteriously  great  and  near. 
Creation's  throbbing  heart  1  hear. 

Of  those  elusions,  farewell's  flights, 
That  dim  my  days  and  haunt  my  nights, — 
In  all  the  lonely  strength  of  wings. 
Some  heart  shall  make  recoverings. 

One  of  the  smallest  of  the  magazines  is 
Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson's  To-day  (London) 
that  came  to  us  first  not  quite  ten  years  ago ; 
but  preserves  its  distinction  and  good  taste 
as  well  as  its  good  form.  All  its  verse  is 
fit  for  the  company  it  keeps: 

A  SONG  OF  GRACE 

By  R.  A.  Foster-Melliar 


They  mocked  because  the  pavements  hurt  her  feet. 
They  knew  not  why 
Under  a  sullen  sky 

Her  soul  at  chafe  went  naked  in  the  street. 
And  no  one  hinted  how — long  time  before — 
Zephyr-cushioned  some  soft  southern  shore 
Had  let  her  toy  with  little  waves  of  thought, 
Build  magic  castles  woven,  all  untaught. 
Of  green  sea-ribbons  and  smooth  golden  sands, 
Ground  back  to  dust  from  ancient  enterprise. 
Till,  of  quick  laughter  grown  more  gladly  wise, 
She  lifted  up  her  arms  and  clapped  her  hands 
Because  one  wave  outdaring  all  the  rest 
Creamed  round   the  crescent   of  her   milk-white 

breast 
And  set  her  toil  at  nought. 

II 

Wherefor  she  learned  at  last  what  things  are  meet. 

How  now-a-days, 

Tho'  in  their  own  dispraise, 

'Tis  limbs,  not  souls,  go  naked  in  the  street. 

A-cold,  she  made,  out  of  wide  sacrifice, 

Raiment  to  hide  her  dreams  from  careless  eyes: 

And    from   dead    thoughts,    long    pooled    in    her 

despair, 
She  tore  bleached  ribbons    for  her  wayward   hair. 
Thus  clad  in  garb  of  grave  simplicity 
She  did  such  service  as  she  could  for  men, 
Cleaned  boots,  cleared  snow  from  crossways;  now 

and  then 
Raised  those  who  fell,  lest  they  should  stay  and  see, 
Disclosed,  her  need  of  love  and  warmth  and  them; 
And  know  by  clutching  at  her  garment's  hem 
Why  once  her  soul  went  bare. 


Here  is  a  perfect  mating  of  sense  to 
form.  The  writer  is  a  young  English  poet, 
and  enjoys  the  hospitality  of  the  Yale 
Review: 

THE  SHADOW" 

By  Edmund   Blunder 

Here's  a  dell  that's  sunny  enough 

for  laughing  joy; 
Robins  whistling  clear  enough 
From  mossy  woodpile  near  enough, 

but  where's  my  joy? 

Blithe  in  truth  looks  frost's  blue  eye 
And  lovely  blue  the  brook  flits  by, 
Red-faced  sun  and  jeweled  sloe 
And  jests  of  old  crow  answering  crow 

Would  all  wake  joy; 
But  old  time  slyly  all  the  while 
Checks  the  song  and  dims  the  smile, 
And  sense  so  eager  turns  to  shade, 
In  silence  stumbling  through  the  glade. 

Two  selections  we  made  from  the  poetry 
number  of  the  Harvard  Advocate  overfilled 
our  page  last  week  so  we  give  our  readers 
the  benefit  of  this  one  chosen  to  accompany 
"Fragment." 

TWICE  EIGHT  TO  A  LADY 

By  J.  A.  Abbott 

Flowers  fade,   ma'am?     Thank  the  Lord! 

Boutonnieres  that  last  forever 
Leave  us  gentlemen  quite  bored — 

Your  corsages,  if  they  should  never 
Lose   their   waxen   freshness,    they, 

Lacking  beauty,  would  not  aid,  ma'am, 
Winning  one  who  loves  the  way 

Flowers  fade,   ma'am. 

Beauty  follows?     Thank  your  stars. 

What  if  dames  grown  old  and  witty 
Bore  no  sign  of  Age's  scars! 

Think  we'd  chase  the  merely  pretty? 
Think  I'd  sit  here  being  bored 

Were  not  old  cheeks  sunken  hollows? 
No,  my  lady,  thank  your  Lord 

Beauty  follows. 

Urban  life  is  making  the  world  akin. 
This  might  just  as  well  have  been  written 
of  New  York  or  Chicago  as  of  London.  It 
appears  in  that  little  miscellany  called  The 
Chapbook  (London). 

LIVERPOOL  STREET  STATION 

By  Anthony  Richardson 

Here  every  night  at  Six-fifteen 
The  grey  crowds  swell  and  surge  between 
The  barriers;  clerks,  cashiers,  all  bland. 
Smug-faced  on  Platform  Two  they  stand 
Chatting  and  smoking,  and  the  roar 
Of  the  lean  Express  from  Platform  Four 
Shatters  the  air.     Strange  whistles,  cries. 
Blurred    colours — reds — greens— ebonies — 
Yet  still  the  grey  crowds  wait  serene 
And  glance  down-line  for  the  Six-fifteen! 

But  I — Ah!  ever  a  coward — quake 

Deep  inwardly,  for  Fear  will  make 

My  heart  grow  icy,  this  I  know, 

For  the  High  Gods  plotting  whispering  low 

Aloft  mid  the  gaunt  grim  girders — thus: 

"Shall  we  not  taunt  him?    Joy  for  us 

To  see  his  thin  soul  shiver,  see 

His  soul's  mean  compass!     Certainly 

Our  due  is  laughter.     Light  the  scene 

With  bale-fire  flares  for  the  Six-fifteen!" 

Their  whispers  cease  and  the  echoes  float 

Hollow  and  shrill  from  each  arch-way  tliroat. 

The  grey  crowds  wilter,  the  faces  gleam 

As  pale  desires  of  a  haunting  dream; 

The  grey  men  mutter  with  bended  head 

And  I  know  that  the  strange  grey  men  are  dead ! 


Vast  shadows  creep  where  the  High  Gods  sit 
And  terrible  things  through  the  girders  flit 
With  glassy  eyes,  and  their  lips  obscene 
Mouth:       "She    cometh — she    cometh,   the    Six- 
fifteen!" 

The  steel  fines  lace  and  dark  wings  beat 

About  my  face,  and  with  muffled  feet 

The  dead  men  pass,  and  the  wide  black  wall 

Drops  sheer  immense  as  a  funeral  pall; 

The  green  flares  swim;  in  their  pools  of  light 

The  red  glow  bloodily;  through  the  Night 

Ghost   laughter   twitters,    ghost   sobs   are   tossed 

To  whimper  above  with  the  wind  wisps  lost, 

And  gasp  again — "There  is  little  to  glean 

Of  the  good  red  crop  ere  the  Six-fifteen!" 

Smoke-plumed,  fire-tongued,  with  rattling  crank 

She  snorts  to  the  platform ;  and  rank  by  rank 

The  poor  dead  faces  thrill  to  life. 

And  the  cashier  elbows  the  banker's  wife, 

And  clerk,  mechanic,  broker  and  dean 

Fight  for  a  seat  on  the  Six-fifteen. 

But,  hid  by  the  girders,  the  High  Gods  smile 

And  shrug  their  shoulders  and  joke  awhile: 

"  Reap  the  red  harvest — there's  little  to  glean 

Ere  the  death-plumes  toss  of  the  Six-fifteen!" 


Since  Mr.  Graves  seems  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  our  Dictionary,  though  we  can  not  find 
the  word  there,  so  we  can  not  do  less  than 
pass  on  his  lines  from  their  repository  in 
the  London  Mercury: 

WIPPERGINNY 

By  Robert  Graves 

(A    card    game — obsolete — Standard    Dictionary) 

To  cards  we  have  recourse 

When  Time  with  cruelty  runs. 

To  courtly  Bridge  for  stress  of  love, 
To  Nap  for  noise  of  guns. 

On  fairy  earth  we  tr^ad, 

No  present  problems  vex 
Where  man's  four  humours  fade  to  suits, 

With  red  and  black  for  sex, 

Where  phantom  gains  accrue 

By  tricks'  instead  of  cash, 
Where  pasteboard  federacies  of  Powers 

In  battles-royal  clash. 

Then  read  the  antique  word 

That  hangs  above  this  page 
As  type  of  mirth-abstracted  joy, 

Calm  terror,  noiseless  rage. 

A  realm  of  ideal  thought 

Obscured  by  veils  of  Time, 
Cipher  remote  enough  to  stand 

As  namesake  for  my  rhyme. 

A  game  to  play  apart 

When  all  but  crushed  with  care; 
Let  right  and  left,  your  jealous  hands. 
The  lists  of  love  prepare. 

Finally,  from  the  London  Nation  and 
Athenceum: 

BIRD  THAT  CEASED  SINGING 
By  Louis  Golding 

What  proud  bird  sings  in  this  tall  tree. 
But  halts  to  hear  my  foot  approach, 

His  very  silence  a  decree 

Bidding  me  hence  who  dare  encroach 

On  his  demesne  of  melody? 

How  shall  so  gross  a  serf  entreat 
My  lord  in  high  green  state  aloof? 

Could  he  but  know  his  silence  beat 
About  me  like  a  king's  reproof. 

He  would  sing  swift  and  twice  as  sweet! 
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Re-roofing  America 

for  the  last  time 


A  new  national  economy. 

In  the  past  ten  years  millions  of 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 
have  been  laid  right  over  the  old 
shingles.  Home  owners  nil  over 
the  land  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  this  better  and  more  economical 
way  of  renewing  a  worn-out  roof. 
You,  too,  can  profit  by  re-roofing 
your  home  the  Johns-Manville  way. 

Re-roofing  reduced  to  one 
operation 

The  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles  come  to  your  house  all 
ready  for  youi  roof;  and,  best  of 
all,  your  roof  is  all  ready  for  the 
shingles.  No  preliminary  mess  and 
litter,  but  a  quick,  clean,  economiJ 
cal  job  from  start  to  finish. 

Think  what  you  save! 

You  save  the  cost  of  tearing  off 
the  old  roof.  You  save  the  cost 
of  clearing  the  old  shingle  litter 
from  your  property. 

You  save  the  cost  of  future  repairs 
on  the  new  roof  (Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles  are  permanent  and 
never  need  painting  or  refinishing). 

~i  our  home  is  never  exposed  to 


the  dangers  of  a  sudden  rainstorm 
during  re-roofing. 

But  what  is  most  important  — 

You  get  a  better  roof 

The  old  shingles  furnish  a  base 
for  the  new  Asbestos  Shingles  and 
are  valuable  as  additional  insulation 
and  protection.  Dry  wood  is  an 
excellent  insulator.  You  will  find 
that  this  double  roof  keeps  the  up- 
stairs rooms  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer.  Outside  tem- 
peratures are  kept  outside. 

Practically  indestructible 

As  you  know — Asbestos  Shingles 
are  absolutely  fire-proof.  Being  all- 
mineral,  they  will  not  warp,  curl 
or  shale.  ^  ou  will  never  need  to 
rc-roof  again. 

Among  architects  Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos  Shingles  are  noted  for 
their  artistic  beauty.  They  come  in 
subdued  shades  of  gray,  brown  or 
red.  You  may  have  them  with 
rough  or  smooth  edges — just  as 
you  prefer. 

Send  us  your  address  on  the 
coupon  on  the  right — and  you  will 
receive  our  very  interesting  booklet, 
"Re-roofing  for  the  Last  Time. 


Every  roofing  lis  ed  belore  will  stand  this  severe  test. 

What  Type  of  Asbestos  Roofing? 

This  chart  will  help  you  decide 


Kind  of  Building 

Type  of  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Brand  or  Trade 
Name 

Small  hiLddingb 

Shite  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles 

1  !-j\stone — 
red  or  gr^?n 

Dwellings 
$3.000 -$7,000 

Slate  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles, 
or  rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Flexstone — 
red  or  green ; 
rigid- 
red,  brown  or  gray 

Dwellings 
$7.000- $*5. 000 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Standard  or 
extra  thick — red, 
brown,  gray  or 
blended 

Dwellings 
$^5,000  upwards 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Coloiblende— five- 
tone,  brown  with  or 
without  red  or  gray 
accidentals 

Factories,  shops   and 
mills  —  Monitor   and 
Sawtooth  roofs' 

3  or  4-pfy  ready 
roofing 

Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Ready 
Roofing  or  Built-up 
Roofing 

[■"hit  roots — 
all  buildings* 

Built-up  roofing 

Johns-Manville 
Built-up  Hoofing 

Skeleton  frame 

buildings — 
standard  condition;* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  with  s"teel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Manville 
Corrugated  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Skeleton  frame  budd- 
ings— excessive  tem- 
perature   or   conden- 
sation conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  without  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Manville 
Transite  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Roofing 
and  Siding 

JOHNS-MANVILLE  Inc.,   294   Madison  Ave.,    New  York  City 

Branches  m  57  Large  Cities 
For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Shingles 


*  Sole  —  Industrial    buildings   call    I'or   expert    advice 
A  roofing  expert  is  available  at  all  Johns-Manville  Branches. 


Johns-Manville     Inc.,    294     Madison     Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Kindly  send   me  your  booklet.  "  Re-roofinj 
for  the  Last  Time.' 


Xamr_ 


Address- 
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"Came  Prometheus, the  Fire-Bringer ,he  who  snatched 
from  the  sun's  glowing  chariot  thrice-precious  fire 
and  brought  it,  hidden  in  a  fennel-stalk,  to  earth, 
that  men  might  live  like  gods  in  its  pleasant  warmth." 

(Transl.  Greek  Myth) 

'HIS  is  today's  Prometheus Bringer 

of  comforts  ....  The  Chemical  Engineer! 


One  of  civilisation's  pioneers,  it  is  he  who  has 
brought  to  mankind  comforts  and  conveniences 
that  a  century  ago  were  only  wishes. 

It  is  he  who,  searching  in  the  hidden  depths  of 
Nature,  has  bared  her  secrets  and  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  world's  industries  new  substances,  new  uses 
for  them,  new  ways  of  using  the  present  mate' 
rials  of  commerce  in  the  satisfying  of  mans  wants. 

It  is  he  who,  watching  on  the  frontiers  of  science, 
has  seen  in  his  test'tubes  visions  of  industries  yet 
unborn  that  are  to  drive  commerce  to  the  far  cor* 
ners  of  the  earth  in  the  service  of  man's  needs. 

The  world's  debt  to  The  Chemical  Engineer  is 
one  that  can  never  be  paid. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  published 
that  the  public  may  have  a  clearer  understanding 
of  E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  its  products. 


E.  I.  DU   POiVT   DE    JVJEAYOUR^    <S—  COMPANY.inc,  'WflTttingtorv, Del. 


TRADE 


MARK 


graphical  Society  also  awarded  him  a  medal  of  the  same  character 
for  his  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  under-sea. 

"The  supreme  pontiff  of  oceanographic  science"  was  the  title 
given  to  the  Prince  by  Blasco  Ibanez,  the  Spanish  writer.  In 
his  novel,  "The  Enemies  of  Women,"  one  of  the  characters  ex- 
claims with  enthusiasm,  referring  to  Prince  Albert: 

"There  is  the  museum  of  oceanography,  too.  That  alone  is 
enough  to  remove  any  taint  from  the  money  which  has  come 
from  the  Casino." 

And  then  Carlos  Novoa,  a  Spanish  doctor  of  science  explains 
the  lifework  of  the  Prince, 
Blasco    Ibanez     phrasing 
it  thus: 

Three-fourths  of  the 
earth  was  covered  with 
water  and  for  centuries 
and  centuries  humanity 
took  no  interest  in  inves- 
tigating the  mysterious 
hidden  life  of  the  ocean 
depths.  Navigators, 

skimming  the  surface, 
went  their  way,  guided  by 
routine  methods  or  by 
fragmentary  experience, 
without  succeeding  in  em- 
bracing the  fixt  and  reg- 
ular laws  of  the  atmos- 
pheric or  ocean  currents. 
Science,  which  has  to  its 
credit  so  many  discoveries 
in  a  single  century  of  ex- 
istence, halted  in  dismay 
at  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

The  scientists  in  the 
laboratories  only  need  ma- 
terial for  their  work  and 
that  is  easily  obtained;  but 
to  study  the  seas,  to  live 
on  them  for  years  and 
years,  is  another  matter. 
For  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  ships,  and  men  at 
one's  disposal,  to  construct 
new  and  costly  apparatus, 
to  spend  millions,  to  cruise 
patiently  and  leisurely 
here  and  there  over  the 
ocean  wastes,  with  no 
fixt  goal,  waiting  for 
the  great  blue  depths 
casually  to  reveal  their 
secrets. 

"That  meant  a  great 
outlay,  with  slight  returns. 

Only  a  sovereign,  a  king,  could  do  that;  and  that  was  what  the 
former  officer  in  the  Spanish  Navy,  on  becoming  a  prince,  had 
done.  Thanks  to  him,  oceanography,  which  scarcely  amounted 
to  anything,  has  become  to-day  an  important  study.  His 
yachts  have  been  floating  laboratories,  cruisers  of  science,  which 
have  gradually  made  the  first  conquest  of  the  deep." 

"And  all  this,"  the  colonel  interrupted,  persisting  in  the  ad- 
miration already  exprest,  "with  the  money  from  the  Casino, 
f  J  ambling  has  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  cruisers  of  science, 
the  coal  and  men  for  far-off  expeditions,  the  printing  of  books 
and  journals,  the  subsidies  for  young  men  anxious  to  perfect 
their  scientific  training;  the  institute  of  oceanography  in  Paris, 
the  museum  of  oceanography  in  Monaco;  the  museum  of  an- 
thropology and — and  you  have  to  figure  that  all  this  is  merely 
a  tip  left  by  the  stockholders  of  the  gambling  corporation.  Just 
imagine  what  the  Casino  produces.  And  lots  of  people  consider 
it  terrible!" 

"Buffalo  Bill"— Col.  W.F.Cody— and  the  Prince  were  pals, 
and  when  the  Prince  came  to  the  United  States  in  1913  he  en- 
joyed several  hunting  trips  with  the  Colonel  on  his  ranch  in 
Wyoming.  Prince  Albert  first  visited  the  United  States  in  1868, 
when  he  was  a  sailor  in  the  Spanish  Navy,  according  1o  the  writer: 

The  Prince  was  one  of  the  first  to  foretell  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  World  War.  In  March,  1916,  he  said  that 
Europe's  only  chance  of  regeneration  lay  in  an  infusion  of  Amer- 
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ican  blood.  Before  the  conflict,  the  Prince  had  been  one  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  oldest  and  closest  friends.  His  handsome 
yacht  was  a  regular  participant  in  the  naval  festivities  which 
lent  brilliance  to  Kiel.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle, 
Albert  upheld  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  He  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  United  States  his  charming  villa  at  Monte  Carlo.  Here 
for  months  from  6,000  to  8,000  American  wounded  soldiers  were 
brought,  and  under  the  sunny  skies  and  warm  breezes  they  were 
brought  back  to  health  rapidly. 

Prince  Albert's  first  wife  was  Lady  Mary  Douglas  Ham- 
ilton of  England.  A  son  by  this  marriage,  Prince  Louis,  who 
was  a  soldier  in  the  French  Army,  will  succeed  him.  Prince 
Albert's    second    wife    was    Dowager    Duchess   de    Richelieu. 

The  Prince  was  74. 


GREAT   SCIENTIST— GREATEST   GAMBLING   PROPRIETOR. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco,   hereditary  ruler  of  the  little  island  that  contains  the 

world-famous    gambling    palace    of   Monte   Carlo,   applied    to    oceanographic 

investigations  the  millions  he  gained  through  gambling. 


"A  happy  monarch  was 
Albert  of  Monaco,"  com- 
ments the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  and  pro- 
ceeds with  this  editorial 
appreciation  of  the  scien- 
tist-gambler: 

He  had  ruled  for  thirty- 
three  years  over  a  con- 
tented principality,  to 
whom  he  was  a  Little 
Father.  He  had  to  thrust 
a  constitution  down  their 
throats;  even  the  big 
business  men  of  Monaco 
thought  politics  was  his 
business  and  he  was  trying 
to  shirk  it  by  bringing 
them  in.  "Even  now," 
he  said  recently,  "they 
half  suspect  I  put  some- 
thing over  on  them." 

His  people  were  happy 
because  they  were  un- 
taxed. All  the  expenses  of 
Monaco,  even  including 
those  of  the  clergy,  were 
paid  out  of  the  revenue  of 
Monte  Carlo.  The  Prince 
was  a  millionaire.  For- 
tunately, his  hobby  was 
a  scientific  one,  ocean- 
ography, and  it  will  strike 
many  persons  who  think 
he  was  simply  a  sport  to 
read  the  words  of  Prof. 
Henry  Fairchild  Osborn, 
president  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory: "Altogether,  he  was 
the  foremost  patron  of 
science  in  his  day." 

It  may  surprize  some 
of  them,  too,  to  hear  that  he  carefully  safeguarded  the  morals 
of  his  people.  It  was  against  the  law  for  any  citizen  of  Mon- 
aco to  enter  the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo.  The  immense  revenues 
of  the  little  State  were  drawn  from  foreigners.  A  greedy  mon- 
arch might  have  laid  taxes,  too,  but  he  would  not  have  had 
the  contented  subjects  that  owed  allegiance  to  Albert. 

The  long  and  untroubled  existence  of  this  little  monarchy  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Monte  Carlo  was  situated  within  it.  The 
laws  of  France  forbid  any  such  institution  as  the  Casino;  but 
there  must  be  an  outlet  for  the  emotions  of  Frenchmen,  and  still 
more  of  the  tourists  who  visit  France.  So  France,  in  its  most 
imperialistic  days,  has  permitted  Monte  Carlo  to  exist,  and, 
of  course,  no  other  nation  could  annex  it  without  France's 
consent,  which  never  would  be  given. 

Naturally,  despite  his  personal  friendship  for  the  Kaiser, 
Albert  had  to  be  with  the  Allies.  But  he  gave  proof  over  and 
over  again  that  his  friendship  for  them  was  sincere  and  warm, 
for  he  did  things  in  their  behalf  which  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
do,  as  thousands  of  Americans,  nursed  to  health  after  the  war 
on  his  estate,  which  he  turned  over  to  them,  can  testily.  An 
ocean  wanderer,  a  deep-sea  scientist,  greatly  respected  by  all 
foreign  scientists,  beloved  by  his  people,  there  was  in  him  a 
touch  of  Prince  Florizel  and,  in  a  small  way,  of  the  studious 
Alfred,  studying  travel  lore  and  history  by  candle-light.  But  ho 
does  not  greatly  resemble  any  monarch  of  history  or  fiction. 
Taken  all  in  all,  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again,  and  there 
is  not  the  like  of  his  realm  in  all  the  world. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  NOVELS 


GENTLE  JULIA  AND  UNGENTLE 
FLORENCE 

A  SMALL  town  almost  anywhere  in 
America  is  the  scene,  and  as  for  the 
plot,  it  matters  nothing.  Florence  is 
first,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are  Henry  and 
Herbert,  and  Noble  Dill,  and  Mr.  Atwater, 
and  Julia  herself,  and  neighbors,  relatives 
and  retainers.  Noble  is  the  most  hope- 
lessly in  love  of  all  Julia's  followers,  and 
his  suit  is  strongly  favored  by  Florence, 
which  sets  him  out  among  his  rivals.  He 
is  but  twenty-two  and  takes  the  storms  of 
love  madly,  and  Florence  is  strongly  on 
his  side.     She  is  his  only  champion. 

Tarkington  calls  his  new  book  "Gentle 
Julia"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.75), 
and  supposedly  makes  this  sweet  girl, 
who,  as  her  brother  says  of  her,  "has  al- 
ways been  too  kind  hearted  for  other 
people's  good,"  his  (heroine.  She  has  all 
the  points  of  a  heroine,  for  that  matter; 
nevertheless  it  is  her  small  niece,  Florence, 
who  is  the  center  of  the  book  and  the  con- 
stant joy  of  the  reader.  Florence  would 
rejoice  with  a  mighty  joy  could  she  but 
know  this,  for  Florence  is  not  shrinking — - 
she  does  not  shun  the  center  of  the 
stage. 

Julia  is  one  of  a  large  family,  and  she  is 
the  one  marriageable  maiden  of  the  large 
circle  of  aunts,  cousins,  ^brothers,  sisters, 
niece  and  nephew  and  father  who  surround 
her.  They  each  and  all  have  opinions 
about  her  and  the  various  and  sundry 
young  men,  and  some  not  so  young,  who 
are  suitors  for  her  favor,  and  about  Julia's 
behavior  to  these  impassioned  ones.  But 
Florence  is  the  most  outspoken: 

"If  you  don't  want  to  be  such  a  circus, 
I  don't  see  what  you  always  keep  leadin'  all 
of  'em  on  all  the  time  just  the  same  for." 
So  Florence,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
her  aunt,  when  the  conversation,  not  by 
Julia's  will,  turned  upon  the  lady's  train 
of  admirers. 

"Who've  you  heard  saying  that, 
Florence?"  her  aunt  demanded. 

"Aunt  Fanny  Patterson,"  Florence  re- 
plied absently.  "F'r  instance,  Aunt  Julia, 
I  don't  see  what  you  want  to  go  walking 
with  Newland  Sanders  for,  when  you  said 
yourself  you  wished  he  was  dead,  or 
somep'n,  after  there  got  to  be  so  much  talk 
in  the  family  and  everywhere  about  his 
sayin'  all  that  about  the  Bible  when  you 
hurt  your  thumb.  .  .  .  Aunt  Julia,  what 
are  you  waitin'  around  here  for?" 

"I  told  you;  I'm  going  walking." 

"I  mean:  Who  with?" 

Miss  Atwater  permitted  herself  a  light 
moan.  "With  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr. 
Ridgely,  Florence." 

"Why,  Aunt  Julia,  I  thought  those  two 
didn't  speak  to  each  other  any  more." 

And  so  on,  Florence  pursuing  her  re- 
lentless way  with  ardor.  She  discovers 
that  Noble  Dill,  too,  each  young  man  un- 
conscious of  the  coming  of  the  others,  has 
asked  Julia  to  walk — and  all  three  come! 
Florence,  who  has  just  declared  that  Noble 
Dill  is  her  "very  ideal,"  and  that  she'd 
"marry  him  to-morrow,"  elects  to  go  along 
on  the  walk.  So  will  the  reader,  and  he 
will  be  amply  repaid. 

But  it  is  perhaps  in  the  warfare  which 
Florence  carries  on  with  "those  two  vile 
boys,"  as  she  terms  them,  it  is  then  that 
she  is  at  her  best.  It  is  a  verbal  affray, 
and  it  is  practically  endless.  The  boys  are 
good  at  it,  but  it  is  only  once  that  they 
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really    defeat    her.     And    even    then    she 
conquers  in  the  end. 

On  this  shining  occasion  they  had  been 
given  a  printing-press  and  were  in  the  busi- 
ness of  journalism.  They  not  only  made 
up  and  printed  the  paper,  but  they  wrote 
it,  too.  And  they  would  not  permit 
Florence  to  assist  them.  While  they, 
seated  high  on  a  back  fence  from  which 
they  made  their  observations,  were  busy 
with  note-book  and  pencil,  she  observed 
them  balefully  from  a  window.  Her 
mother,  noticing  her  irritated  staring, 
broken  by  exclamations  of  wrath,  begs  her 
small  daughter  "do  quit  Avatching  those 
foolish  boys;  you  mustn't  let  them  upset 
you  so  by  their  playing." 

Florence  moaned.  "They  don't  'upset' 
me.  mamma!  They  have  no  effects  on 
me  by  the  slightest  degree!  /  don't  care 
what  they  do;  it's  far  less  than  nothing  to 
me!  All  7  wish  is  they'd  fall  off  the  fence 
and  break  their  vile  ole  necks!  And  I  told 
you,  mamma,  they're  not  'playing.'" 

It  was  no  play,  this  newspaper  busi- 
ness, in  the  eyes  of  Florence,  nor  in  those 
of  Herbert  and  Henry.  Florence  goes  on 
wrathfully  to  explain  that  they  will  not 
let  her  do  anything  about  their  paper,  tho 
they  did  say  that  possibly  some  time  when 
they  happened  to  think  of  it  they  might 
ask  whether  she  knew  anything  of  interest. 
.She  adds  "I  just  respectf'ly  told  'em  I'd 
decline  to  wipe  my  oldest  shoes  on  'em  to 
save  their  lives." 

It  is  later  on  that  they  get  the  best  of 
her,  when  Florence  is  deep  in  passionate 
argument  with  the  two  "vile  boys,"  ending 
a  tirade  with  these  remarks: 

"Then,  perhaps,  you'll  try  to  be  gentle- 
men enough  for  one  simple  moment  to 
allow  me  to  tell  you  my  last  remarks  on  the 

subject.     I've  said  enough -" 

"Oh,  have  you?"  Herbert  interrupted 
with  violent  sarcasm.  "Oh,  no!  Say  not 
so!     Florence,  say  not  so!" 

At  this,  Henry  Rooter  loudly  shouted 
with  applausive  hilarity;  whereupon  Her- 
bert, rather  surprized  at  his  own  effective- 
ness, naturally  repeated  his  waggery. 

"Say  not  so,  Florence!  Say  not  so! 
Say  not  so!" 

Furious,  she  essays  to  crush  them  with 
added,  scornful  sallies  and  insults.  But 
they  stick  to  their  phrase,  and  she  is  routed, 
departing  finally  to  a  chorus  of  "Say  not  so, 
Florence,  say  not  so,  say  not  so!" 

To  be  sure,  Florence  gets  her  revenge. 
It  is  complete,  and  she  revels  in  it.  But 
we  must  leave  her  now,  leave  without 
dilating  upon  the  adventure  of  the  Berjum 
cats,  or  of  the  preserve  jars  filled  with 
many  kinds  of  bugs,  without  even  telling 
what  appeared  in  the  paper  edited  by  Flor- 
ence herself,  once  she  was  mistress  of  the 
situation. 

As  for  Julia,  too  tender  to  hurt  any  one 
of  all  her  followers,  Julia,  whose  final 
promise  to  Noble  Dill  makes  that  poor 
youth  divinely  happy,  difficult  as  it  may 
be  for  any  one  else  to  understand  his  rap- 
ture, we  must  leave  her,  too.  But  we  can 
not  be  kept  from  hoping  that  there  is  to 
be  more  of  both  her  and  Florence,  not  to 
speak  of  all  the  rest,  including  those  two 
vile  ho\rs.     They  are  too  good  to  lose. 

Tho  this  book  is  in  a  far  lighter  vein  than 
'lie  author's  "Alice  Adams,"  it  is  no  whit 
less  true  to  life,  less  delightfully,  even 
brilliantly,  written,  and  the  dialog  is 
inimitable.  No  one  we  know  can  writo 
such  dialog  as  this  of  Tarkington's. 
Be  it  the  colored  cook,  be  it  boy  or  girl, 
be  it  Noble  Dill  soliloquizing  as  he  clothes 
himself  for  Julia's  party,  be  it  one  of  the 
older  persons  who  also  express  themselves 
in  words,  it  is  the  most  actual,  the  most 
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Official  Observatory 
Awards 

At  Neuchatel  Observatory — ■ 
Switzerland:  365  Awards 
in  International  Con- 
tests (since  1905). 

At  Kevj-Teddington  Ob- 
servatory —  England :  62 
Awards  and  several 
world's  records  for  best 
performance  in  Inter- 
national Contests  (since 
1910). 

At  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory 
—  Washington:  110 
passed  six  months  ship 
chronometer  trial  and 
accepted  since  1916. 
More  than  those  fur- 
nished by  all  other  com- 
peting firms  combined. 


Qrand  Prizes  Awarded 
Longines  Watches  at  In- 
ternational Expositions : 
1885 


.TY.I11.WC11J 

Paris 

1889 

Brussels 

1897 

Paris 

1900 

Milan    . 

1906 

Genoa  . 

1914 

Berne    . 

1914 

Endorsed  by  the  World's 
Official  Observatories 

THE  LONGINES  WATCH 
is  the  most  honored  in  the 
world.  It  has  received  more 
official  government  observatory 
awards  than  any  other.  Ample  evi- 
dence of  the  accuracy  and  dependa- 
bility of  Longines  watches. 

When  you  select  a  Longines  watch 
for  personal  use  you  get  the  same 
precision  that  has  met  the  rigid  tests 
of  these  observatories. 

It  is  significant  that  since  1916  the 
United  States  government  has  se- 
lected for  use  on  torpedo  boats  more 
Longines  watches  than  those  fur- 
nished by  all  other  competing  firms 
combined. 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  leading 
jewelers  have  featured  the  Longines 
watch.  Illustrated  booklet  and  the 
name  of  the  Longines  jeweler  near- 
est you  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

A.  WlTTNAUER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 
MONTREAL 


Established  i366 


PARIS 
GENEVA 
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Continued 


amusing  and  vivid  talk  conceivable.  And 
most  of  it  is  shriekingly,  deliriously  funny. 
The  little  bits  quoted  here  give  no  notion 
of  its  quality,  for  it  builds  up  line  for  line, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  pages  to 
convey  its  true  spirit. 


A  SERIES  OF  DISASTERS 

JIM  STONEHOUSE,  only  son  of  a 
prosperous  shipowner,  has  had  a 
liberal  education,  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come a  barrister,  and  the  chance,  finally  ac- 
cepted, to  enter  his  father's  business.  A 
good  deal  of  a  dreamer  and  idealist,  he 
suddenly  finds  himself  in  love  with  the  wife 
of  an  acquaintance,  a  pretty  and  tempera- 
mental young  woman.  The  feeling  is 
mutual,  but  just  as  they  decide  to  throw 
convention  to  the  winds,  Betty  goes  insane. 
Stonehouse  blames  himself  for  this  mental 
tragedy,  but  after  he  begins  to  recover 
somewhat  from  this  experience  he  is  thrown 
into  propinquity  with  a  young  woman  of 
beauty,  character  and  principles,  to  whom 
he  is  gradually  drawn  by  the  apparent  san- 
ity of  her  nature.  Thus  we  see  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  title  "Search,"  by  Margaret 
Larminie  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $2.00). 
"Alice  rested  him  where  Betty  had  kept 
him  always  restless,  and  he  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  danger  of  a  swinging  pendu- 
lum .  .  .  and  aloofness  and  austerity  and 
reserve  have  this  added  peril,  that,  sug- 
gesting always  an  unexplored  space  full  of 
potential  delight  .  .  .  there  may  yet  be 
only  emptiness  behind  those  tantalizing 
and  intriguing  veils."  Alice  Channing  is 
rather  aptly  described  as  "the  Instinctive 
Spinster,  inevitably  seduced  from  vocation 
by  the  lure  of  her  incongruous  beauty." 
It  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  and  from  such 
a  marriage,  based,  as  the  author  puts  it, 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  second  best  or 
a  sheer  incapacity  to  dream,  it  results 
disastrously,  as  far  as  happiness  is  con- 
cerned. Life  goes  on,  however,  and  Stone- 
house  finds  some  compensation  in  the 
warm-hearted  affection  of  Sophy,  his  young 
sister-in-law,  a  child  of  ten  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  in  whose  education  and 
development  he  takes  an  interest  that  is 
repaid  by  her  confidence  and  admiration. 

Time  goes  on.  Jim  and  Alice  have  one 
child,  a  son,  and  as  the  boy  grows  older 
another  source  of  discord  arises.  Alice, 
afraid  of  the  evil  influences  of  a  public 
school,  demands  a  private  tutor  for  her 
son,  but  here  Stonehouse  is  firm.  He  had 
entered  John's  name  for  Winchester  when 
the  boy  was  five  years  old  and  to  Win- 
cUester  he  shall  go.  Alice  is  obliged  to 
submit,  but  as  her  attitude  of  cold  dis- 
approval makes  Jim  unhappy,  she  is 
content. 

But  a  man's  heart  can  not  remain  starved 
indefinitely  and  it  is  with  a  shock  of  sur- 
prize that  Stonehouse  suddenly  realizes 
what  Sophy  has  become  to  him.  Apart 
from  his  fondness  for  her  there  exists 
between  them  a  mental  and  moral  sym- 
pathy that  can  have  but  one  outcome. 
Before  long  Sophy  discovers  her  own  state 
of  mind  and  the  struggle  begins  for  both 
of  them.  This  is  no  book  with  a  happy 
ending  wrenched  illogically  from  its  series 
of  events  to  satisfy  a  novel-reading  public. 
And  yet  as  we  leave  Stonehouse  faring 
his  life  without  the  gratification  of  his 
heart's  desire  we  feel  that  he  can  not  be 
altogether  unhappy  when  he  can  say  to 
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himself:  "Greatly  to  desire  anything,  and 
to  find  that  it  exists,  is  better  than  all  the 
possessing." 

After  the  phenomenal  and  unexpected 
success  of  "If  Winter  Comes"  there  were 
bound  to  be  imitations  thereof  and  the 
wonder  is  that  so  few  have  as  yet  ap- 
peared. It  is  impossible  to  read  "Search" 
without  being  reminded  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's story,  and  yet  it  can  not  be  called  an 
imitation.  Like  the  latter  it  is  a  story  of 
an  unsympathetio  marriage;  of  a  kindly, 
warm-hearted  man  who,  having  been 
through  one  emotional  experience,  seeks 
happiness  in  an  alliance  with  a  calm,  well- 
balanced  and  very  pretty  woman  whom  he 
has  clothed  with  certain  attributes,  only  to 
find  himself  tied  to  an  entirely  unrespon- 
sive nature,  with  the  resulting  unhappiness 
that  such  a  condition  implies. 


MURDERS  AND  JEWELS 

MARSHALL  ALLERDYKE,  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer  of  Bradford, 
England,  had  hardly  set  foot  in  the  station 
on  his  return  one  night  from  Manchester, 
when  his  chauffeur  appeared  at  his  elbow 
with  a  telegram.  It  was  a  wireless  from 
his  cousin  James,  on  board  a  steamer  about 
to  land  at  Hull,  and  contained  an  urgent 
request  for  Marshall  Allerdyke  to  meet 
him  there  at  once  on  important  business. 
This  results  in  a  cross-country  motor  ride 
to  Hull  which  Allerdyke  reaches  at  half- 
past  two  on  the  following  morning,  and  on 
asking  for  his  cousin  at  the  Station  Hotel 
and  giving  his  name,  is  directed  at  once  to 
Mr.  James  Allerdyke's  room.  He  goes 
there  and  finds  his  cousin  seated  in  a  chair, 
fully  drest,  but  dead.  A  foreign-looking 
physician  who  is  staying  in  the  hotel  is 
called  in,  pronounces  it  a  case  of  heart 
disease  and  says  that  he  had  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Allerdyke,  having 
come  over  from  Christiania  on  the  same 
steamer  with  him,  and  that  he  had  warned 
him  against  over-exertion,  as  he  had  ob- 
served obvious  symptoms  of  heart  strain 
about  him.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  sign 
of  robbery  bears  out  this  view  of  the  case, 
but  Marshall  Allerdyke  is  not  satisfied  and 
can  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  his 
cousin,  whom  he  had  always  considered  as 
unusually  strong,  had  any  such  complaint. 

An  examination  of  the  dead  man's 
papers  reveals  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
business  deal  between  himself  and  a  Mr. 
Franklin  Fullaway  of  London,  by  which 
the  latter  was  to  dispose  of  some  valuable 
goods  which  Mr.  Allerdyke  was  to  bring 
to  England.  A  telegram  to  Mr.  Fullaway, 
telling  what  has  happened,  results  in  his 
arrival,  and  he  proves  to  be  a  bustling 
American  who,  as  soon  as  he  sees  Mr.  Aller- 
dyke exclaims:  "My  dear  sir!  Are  they 
safe?'-'  Further  inquiry  elicits  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Allerdyke  was  bringing  to  En- 
gland some  magnificent  jewels,  the  properly 
of  a  Russian  princess,  for  which  Mr.  Fulla- 
way had  found  a  purchaser.  These  jewels 
have  disappeared,  and  it  is  clear  to  Aller- 
dyke that  his  cousin  has  been  murdered ; 
but  how  and  by  Avhom?  Such  is  the  situa- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher's 
story,  "The  Rayner-Slade  Amalgamation" 
(Knopf.  $2.00),  which  is  quite  as  interesting 
as  his  previous  ones. 

Fullaway  and  Allerdyke  join  forces  to 
find  out  the  whereabouts  of  the  missing 
jewels,  and  a  clue  leads  them  in  search  of 
a  young  woman,  a  singer,  who  had  also 
been  a  fellow-passenger  of  Allerdyke's,  had 
spent  a  part  of  the  night  at  the  Station 
Hotel  at  Hull,  going  on  to  Edinburgh  to 
fulfil  a  professional  engagement.  They 
find  her  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  for  her 


Official  Observatory 
Awards 

At  Neuchatel  Observatory — ■ 
Switzerland :  365  Awards 
in  International  Con- 
tests (since  1905). 

At  Kew-Teddington  Ob- 
servatory —  England :  62 
Awards  and  several 
world's  records  for  best 
performance  in  Inter- 
national Contests  (since 
1910). 

At  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory 
—  Wa  shington:  110 
passed  six  months  ship 
chronometer  trial  and 
accepted  since  1916. 
More  than  those  fur- 
nished by  all  other  com- 
peting firms  combined. 


Qrand  Prizes  Awarded 
Longines  Watches  at  In- 
ternational Expositions : 

Antwerp        .         .        1885 


Paris 
Brussels 
Paris 
Milan    . 
Genoa  . 
Berne    . 


Endorsed  by  the  World}s 
Official  Observatories 


THE  LONGINES  WATCH 
is  the  most  honored  in  the 
world.  It  has  received  more 
official  government  observatory 
awards  than  any  other.  Ample  evi- 
dence of  the  accuracy  and  dependa- 
bility of  Longines  watches. 

When  you  select  a  Longines  watch 
for  personal  use  you  get  the  same 
precision  that  has  met  the  rigid  tests 
of  these  observatories. 

It  is  significant  that  since  1916  the 
United  States  government  has  se- 
lected for  use  on  torpedo  boats  more 
Longines  watches  than  those  fur- 
nished by  all  other  competing  firms 
combined. 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  leading 
jewelers  have  featured  the  Longines 
watch.  Illustrated  booklet  and  the 
name  of  the  Longines  jeweler  near- 
est you  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

A.  WlTTNAUER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 
MONTREAL 


Established  1866 


PARIS 
GENEVA 
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You  can 


join  the 
"Edgeworth  Club" 

There  are  thousands  of  members,  most 
of  whom  don't  realize  they  belong.  There 
are  no  initiation  fees.  No  dues.  No  as- 
sessments. 

Nearly  every  man  who  smokes  a  pipe  is 
either  a  member  or  a  prospective  member. 
(We  say  "nearly"  because  there  are  some 
men  who  find  Edgeworth  not  just  right 
for  them.) 

Any  pipe-smoker  becomes  a  member  of 
the  "Edgeworth  Club"  as  soon  as  he 
starts  to  smoke  Edgeworth. 

It  won't  dawn  on  him  at  first,  perhaps, 
but  after  he  has  smoked  a  few  cans  he 
will  notice  other  Edgeworth  smokers. 

He  will  find  a  comradeship  that  he 
shares  with  them — not  easy  to  explain  or 
understand,  but  real  and  lasting. 

Suddenly  he  knows 
belongs — that  he  is 

life  member  of  the 
IgeworthClub." 

dgeworth  smokers 
generally  good,  lik- 
chaps.  It  isn't 
smoking  Edge- 
worth,  of  course, 
that  makes  them 
so.  They  happen 
to  be  the  kind  of 
men  who  choose 
Edgeworth. 

If     you     have 
never  tried  Edge- 
worth  and  think 
you  might  like  to  join  the  "Club,"  we'll 
be  glad  to  introduce  you  as  our  guest. 

Write  to  us. 

A  post-card  will  do.  Just  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  say,  '  I'd  like  to  try 
Edgeworth,"  and  we'll  send  you  free  sam- 
ples of  Plug  Slice  and  Ready- Rubbed.  If 
you'll  add  the  name  and  address  of  the 
dealer  you  usually  buy  your  tobacco  from, 
we'd  appreciate  the  courtesy. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes  to 
suit  the  needs  and  means  of  all  purchasers. 
Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edge- 
worth  Ready-Rubbed  are  packed  in  small, 
pocket-size  packages,  in  handsome  tin 
humidors,  and  also  in  various  handy  in- 
between  quantities. 

For  the  free  samples  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  5  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edge- 
worth,  Larus  &  Brother  Company  will 
gladly  send  you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a 
one-  or  two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed 
for  the  same  price  you  would  pay  the 
jobber. 
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jewels  are  missing:  on  opening  the  box  in 
which  they  were  supposed  to  be  carefully 
locked,  it  was  found  empty.  The  singer's 
maid  had  disappeared,  ostensibly  to  see 
her  dying  mother,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  Fullaway,  Allerdyke  and 
Miss  de  Longarde  that  both  the  thefts,  as 
well  as  the  murder  of  James  Allerdyke,  are 
the  work  of  the  same  hands.  Before  long 
two  murders  are  committed  that  are 
indubitably  connected  with  the  case.  Miss 
de  Longarde' s  maid  is  found  dead  in  a 
small  railway  hotel  in  London,  and  the 
foreign  physician  who  had  testified  as  to 
Allerdyke' s  death  from  heart  disease  is 
shot  by  an  unseen  hand  in  a  back  street  in 
Hull.  ' 

Now  begins  a  search  on  the  part  of  the 
various  persons  interested  in  the  case. 
Fullaway  tells  all  he  knows;  Scotland  Yard 
is  called  in,  and  Allerdyke  enlists  the  help 
of  his  business  manager,  a  shrewd  York- 
shireman.  Sundry  clues  are  found  and 
followed,  some  useful,  others  leading  no- 
where, and  finally  a  combination  is  un- 
earthed that  promises  something.  Fulla- 
way has  a  very  skilful  and  capable  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Marlow  by  name.  Quite  by 
accident  it  is  discovered  that  at  the  private 
hotel  where  she  lives  she  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Miss  Slade  and  that  she  is  very 
intimate  with  a  man  who  a!so  lives  there 
by  the  name  of  Gerald  Rayner.  When  it 
is  discovered  that  he  conducts  his  business 
in  the  City  under  another  name,  conjecture 
is  rife,  to  say  the  least.  Finally  most  of  the 
detectives,  professional  and  amateur,  are 
requested  to  be  at  a  certain  tea-house  in 
Hyde  Park  at  a  certain  day  and  hour 
when  they  are  assured  the  mystery  will 
be  cleared  up  and  they  will  witness  the 
arrest  of  the  criminals,  for  there  is  more 
than  one.  The  scene  at  the  tea-house  is 
very  good  and  the  denouement  will  prove 
a  surprize  to  most  of  the  readers. 


THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGES  IN 
VIRGINIA 

PICTURE  to  yourself  one  of  the  proud- 
est, one  of  the  oldest,  ono  of  the  most 
conservative  of  the  States  confronted  by 
the  fact  that,  owing  largely  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  its  better-born  voters,  it  has 
elected  to  the  important  position  of 
Governor  of  Virginia  a  man  not  only  en- 
tirely self-made  but,  if  rumor  be  correct, 
one  who  was  born  in  a  circus  tent,  and  who 
represents  in  his  politics  that  nightmare 
of  conservatism,  the  Labor  Party. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  Rich- 
mond, the  subject  that  strife  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  progress  and  prejudice, 
which  has  at  last  reached  the  South  and 
which  threatens  to  demolish  in  its  advanc- 
ing tide  so  much  that  is  beautiful.  Gideon 
Vetch  is  Governor  of  Virginia — a  man 
without  any  pretense  to  the  gentle  breeding 
so  highly  prized  by  his  fellow-townsmen, 
scornfully  called  a  demagog  by  some,  but 
possessing  a  certain  personality  whose 
charm  is  felt  by  the  more  fair-minded  of 
his  opponents.  His  daughter  Patty  is 
what  might  be  expected.  Pretty,  vivacious 
and  uncultivated,  she  too  has  charm,  and 
no  one  perceives  it  more  clearly  than 
Stephen  Culpeper,  whose  birth,  breeding 
and  education  have  all  tended  to  make  him 
regard  such  girls  as  Patty  Vetch  as  quite 
outside  the  pale  of  consideration.  Add  to 
these    three    a    fourth    in    the    person    of 


Corinna  Page,  a  widow  of  forty-eight, 
whose  beauty  and  charm  have  suffered 
nothing  from  advancing  years  and  you 
have  the  chief  characters  in  Miss  Ellen 
Glasgow's  new  novel,  "One  Man  in  His 
Time"    (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $2.00). 

Stephen  Culpeper  has  returned  from  the 
war,  a  good  deal  shaken  nervously  by  his 
experience,  a  condition  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  depression  that  sees  little  to 
hope  for  in  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  a  profound  discontent  with  mat- 
ters as  they  stand,  a  feeling  of  entire  in- 
ability to  better  things,  and  no  desire  to 
try.  The  conservatism  in  which  he  has 
been  reared  oppresses  him  even  to  a  sense 
of  physical  suffocation,  and  altho  he  does 
not  know  it  his  mental  attitude  is  ready 
for  readjustment. 

Just  at  this  time  he  encounters  Gideon 
Vetch  and  his  daughter,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  finds  himself  in  social  con- 
tact with  a  man  of  undeniable  ability  who 
has  risen  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
State,  owing  absolutely  nothing  to  either 
birth  or  breeding.  Like  many  another 
well-born  man,  Culpeper  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  vote,  much  less  to  inform 
himself  concerning  the  man  who  was  sub- 
sequently elected,  and  that  such  a  man 
should  have  attained  the  governorship  of 
his  State  is  gall  and  bitterness  to  him. 
Patty  Vetch  he  had  seen  at  a  charity  ball 
where  he  and  his  set  had,  with  refined 
cruelty,  merely  left  her  alone,  but  when  he 
encounters  her  the  next  day,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  compel  him  to  render 
her  a  service,  he  becomes  aware  of  her 
intense  vitality,  her  honesty  and  her  charm. 
He  sees  her  fairly  often  and  always  with  in- 
creasing interest,  and  before  long  realize* 
that  without  her  life  will  have  no  flavor. 
Then  ensues  a  fierce  struggle  between  his 
breeding  and  his  affection,  the  past  and  the, 
present,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  break  with  the  traditions  of  his 
upbringing  and  obey  the  call  of  his  heart. 
His  father  is  a  man  whose  final  argument 
against  any  innovation  is  to  ask  what 
( (eneral  Lee  would  have  thought  of  it,  and 
his  mother  is  even  more  unyielding  in  her 
conservatism.  The  only  help  he  gets  is 
from  Corinna  Page,  a  woman  who,  un- 
known to  her  friends,  has  gone  through 
something  of  the  same  experience  and 
whose  spirit  has  rebelled  in  secret  against 
the  hampering  opinions  and  conventions 
of  her  class. 

Well,  the  story  ends  satisfactorily,  which 
is  what  most  readers  demand.  The  de- 
scriptions of  Richmond,  the  fine  old  houses, 
the  old  furniture  and  silver,  and  the  lei- 
surely way  of  life  there  have  great  charm; 
it  is  the  life  to  which  the  author  was 
brought  up  and  she  knows  whereof  she 
writes.  But  she  recognizes  with  a  clear- 
ness not  usual  in  her  sex,  that  the  old  order 
changes  and  she  is  not  sure  that  it  is  for 
the  worse.  Gideon  Vetch  is  well  drawn — 
the  man  whose  ability  triumphs  over  his 
lack  of  education  and  whose  real  love  of 
his  fellow-men,  combined  with  a  sense  of 
justice,  gives  him  a  charm  which  is  felt 
even  by  his  opponents.  Stephen  Culpeper 
stands  out  clearly  as  the  inheritor  of  old 
customs  and  traditions  and  his  father  is 
well  done,  as  is  the  latter's  crony,  General 
Powhatan  Plummer,  "a  tiresome,  gre- 
garious soul,  habitually  untidy,  creased  and 
rumpled,  who  was  always  thirsty." 

Miss  Glasgow's  women  are  likewise 
convincing;  Stephen's  mother,  blind  to 
anything  outside  her  own  experience;  his 
sisters,  variations  of  the  type  of  modern 
girl,  and  Margaret  Blair,  the  woman 
Stephen's  mother  wants  him  to  marry, 
the  fine  flower  of  Southern  birth  and  breed- 


Yovi  Can  Now  Buy  Two 
Adding  Machines  in  One 


<8;Q*750  tv  Balance  on  Easy  Monthly  Payments 

T0/~  DOWn       Price  Cbmplete  $37522 

The  Burroughs  Duplex  is  literally  a  double  adding  machine. 

It  will  add  two  sets  of  items  at  one  time ;  it  will  print  the  indi- 
vidual totals  and,  if  you  wish,  combine  them  for  a  grand  total. 

Or,  it  will  give  you  the  totals  of  many  individual  groups  of 
items,  then  automatically  produce  a  grand  total.  In  that  case, 
it  saves  the  re-listing  necessary  on  a  straight  adding  machine  to 
get  a  combined  total.     It  saves  time  and  many  chances  for  error. 

These  short  cuts  to  sales  analysis  and  other  figuring  work  are 
saving  money  for  thousands  of  business  men  every  day.  Why  not 
put  a  Burroughs  Duplex  to  work  for  you  today? 

Read  the  column  at  the  right  to  see  a  few  of  the  many  uses  for 
the  Burroughs  Duplex.  Then  use  the  coupon — or  call  the  nearest 
Burroughs  office — for  a  demonstration. 
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Burroughs 

Duplex 

—  anything  a  straight 
adding  machine  will  do 

—  plus  many  other  ad- 
vantages that  mean 
profit  and  saving  in  your 
business. 

For  instance:  You  can  group 
the  day's  sales  slips  by  clerks, 
list  and  add  them  quickly,  get  a 
total  for  each  clerk,  then  a  grand 
total  for  the  day — without  re- 
listing a  single  item!  At  the 
month-end  you  can  get  each 
clerk's  total  sales  and  a  grand 
total  for  all — in  one  operation. 
You  can  classify  sales  by  days, 
lines  and  departments  just  as 
easily — the  machine  adds  the 
groups  separately  and  then  auto- 
matically accumulates  and  prints 
the  grand  total. 

Distributes  Sales  and 
Cost  Figures  Rapidly 

In  any  distribution  work  re- 
quiring group  and  grand  totals 
the  Duplex  saves  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money.  When  proving 
ledger  postings,  it  totals  debits 
and  credits  in  one  run.  It's  a 
great  help  in  taking  a  trial  bal- 
ance, handling  payroll  work,  and 
other  double  adding  jobs. 

The  Duplex  Fits 
Any  Business 

For  the  retailer,  jobber  or 
manufacturer  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  this  remarkable 
machine  can  be  adapted  to  a 
wide  range  of  figure  work.  In 
your  search  for  new  ways  to  de- 
crease expense,  stop  losses  and 
increase  profits,  let  us  send  you 
complete  details. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  or  tele- 
phone the  nearest  Burroughs 
office — your  banker  or  telephone 
book  will  give  you  the  address. 

A  Burroughs  for 
Every  Figuring  Need 

— for  Adding,  Billing,  Book- 
keeping and  Calculating.  Terms 
on  all  machines. 

Use  this  Cbupon 


Adding,  Bookkeeping.  Calculating,  Billing  ^  P  Machines 


Burroughs     Adding      Machine    Co. 

6075  Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  representa- 
tive demonstrate  the  Duplex  and  show 
me  some  of  the  ways  it  will  save  money 
in  my  business.  This  does  not  obligate 
me  in  any  way. 

]]  Retailer  ]  Jobber  ]  Mfr. 

Name 

Address 

Line  of  Business 
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Rice-Nuts 

Just  your  morning  Puffed  Rice  doused 
with  melted  butter 

Children  eat  Puffed  Rice  like  a  confection  if  you  crisp  and 
lightly  butter.     For  the  grains  are  like  nuts  puffed  to  bubbles. 

They  are  used  in  candy  making — as  garnish  on  ice  cream. 
Millions  mix  them  with  their  berries,  to  give  a  nutty  blend. 

Yet  these  enticing  tidbits  are  just  whole-grain  foods,  with  every 
food  cell  blasted. 

Steam-exploded  grain  foods 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  far  more  than  dainties.  They 
are  Prof.  Anderson's  creations.  They  are  steam-exploded — shot 
from  guns.  All  to  blast  the  millions  of  food  cells,  so  digestion  is 
made  easy  and  complete. 

Mere  cooking  never  does  that,  so  this  process  was  invented  to 
make  ideal  whole-grain  foods.  If  you  believe  in  whole-grain  diet, 
serve  Puffed  Grains  in  abundance,  morning,  noon  and  night. 


Puffed  Rice 

The  morning  dainty 

Bubble  grains,  as  flimsy  as 
snowflakes,  as  flavory  as  nuts. 

They  crush  at  a  touch  and 
melt  away  into  fascinating 
granules. 

No  other  process  ever  creat- 
ed a  grain  food  anywhere  near 
so  delightful.  Mix  them  also 
with  your  berries. 


Puffed  Wheat 

Ideal  at  night 

Whole  wheat  puffed  to  8 
times  normal  size.  Every 
granule  is  fitted  to  feed.  All  16 
elements  in  wheat  yield  their 
nutriment  in   full. 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  forms 
the  utmost  in  a  food.  Yet 
children  count  it  a  luxury  dish. 
You  cannot  serve  too  often. 
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ing,  who  nevertheless  oppresses  Stephen 
mentally  and  physically — all  these  con- 
tribute to  the  interest  of  a  book  which, 
unlike  the  modern  novel  of  "reactions," 
"complexes"  and  "psycho-analysis,"  has 
not  a  tiresome  page  in  it. 


HOW  MERTON-  CONQUERED  HOLLY- 
WOOD 

MEET  Merton,  if  you  please,  at  a 
moment  when  he  is  plunged  into  the 
thick  of  his  dream — 

"Out  there  in  the  great  open  spaces 
where  men  are  men,  a  clash  of  primitive 
hearts  and  the  coming  of  young  love  into 
its  own!  Well  had  it  been  for  Estelle  St. 
Clair  if  she  had  not  wandered  from  •  the 
Fordyce  ranch.  A  moment's  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  Buck  Benson,  a  second  of  fear 
in  that  brave  heart,  and  hers  would  have 
been  a  fate  worse  than  death." 

But  Benson  is  there,  and  no  second  of 
fear  shakes  his  heart.  Just  as  Snake  le 
Vasquez  has  the  beautiful  girl  in  his  power, 
and  is  telling  her  that  here  in  this  hovel 
she  shall  remain  his  prisoner  until  she 
promises  to  be  his  wife,  Two  Gun  Benson 
appears  in  the  doorway  and  quietly  asks, 
"Am  I  too  late,  Miss  St.  Clair?" 

Naturally  Snake  is  not  going  to  accept 
with  equanimity  any  such  interference  with 
his  aims,  and  a  fearful  struggle  ensues, 
where,  however  brave,  Benson  soon  proves 
himself  the  master  of  this  viper  in  human 
form.  Just  as  he  swings  the  helpless  half- 
breed  over  his  head,  preparatory  to  dash- 
ing his  senseless  form  upon  the  ground, 
another  voice  breaks  in  on  the  scene : 

"'Merton  Gill,  what  in  the  sacred  name 
of  Time  are  you  meanin'  to  do  with  that 
dummy?  For  the  good  land's  sake!  Have 
you  gone  plum  crazy,  or  what?  Put  that 
thing  down.'" 

It  is  the  voice  of  Merton's  boss,  and  at 
the  sound  Snake,  lovely  Estelle,  the  shack, 
the  desert  where  men  are  men,  Benson 
himself,  vanish  like  a  mirage  that  is  not. 
Merton  alone  is  left,  the  wax  dummy  in  his 
clutch,  facing  the  irate  owner  of  the  em- 
porium where  Merton  held  the  position  of 
sales  clerk  and  general  assistant. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  Merton  is  up 
against. 

He  lives  in  two  worlds.  In  one  he  is 
merely  Merton,  clerk  to  Amos  G.  Gash- 
weiler,  owner  of  the  Gashweiler  Emporium, 
at  Simsbury,  a  hamlet  in  Illinois.  In  the 
other  he  is  Clifford  Armytage,  popular  idol 
of  the  screen,  now  impersonating  that  hero 
of  the  western  plains,  Buck  Benson,  again 
that  fascinating  man  of  the  world  and 
society  favorite,  Harold  Parmelee,  known 
to  millions  of  screen  fans  the  world  over, 
and  between  whom  and  Merton  there  is 
considerable  physical  likeness.  In  Merton 
Harold's  points  are  a  trifle  overemphasized, 
possibly,  but  the  likeness  is  undeniable. 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  Merton  to  make  him- 
self truly  Clifford  Armytage  that  makes  the 
story  of  "Merton  of  the  Movies"  by  Harry 
Leon  Wilson  (Doubleday,Page&  Co. ,$1.75). 

For  Merton  is  not  the  kind  that  merely 
d.'eams  and  desires.  He  is  one  of  those 
that  go  forth,  to  conquer  what  they  desire. 
Even  at  the  time  when  we  meet  him  he  has 
already  saved  almost  enough  to  make  the 
trip  to  Los  Angeles,  and  to  maintain  him 
there  for  a  brief  time  while  he  chooses 
which  of  the  various  studios  he  shall  make 
his  own.  In  the  meanwhile  he  loses  no 
opportunity    to    act,    to    register    varying 


expressions,  he  has  himself  photographed 
(merely  stills,  unfortunately)  as  a  cowboy 
or  a  man  of  the  haul  monde,  he  practises 
riding  (with  unexpected  incidents)  and  he 
spends  every  available  hour  in  studying,  at 
Simsbury's  single  motion  picture  theater, 
the  work  of  his  fellow  artists,  who  have 
already  reached  that  goal  toward  which  he 
so  gallantly  strives. 

And  Merton  goes  to  Hollywood. 
The  rest  is  not  so  easy.  He  finds  that  he 
can  go  no  farther.  He  sits  day  after  day 
before  the  gate  through  which  the  won- 
drous ones  pass  to  the  world  within,  and  no 
one  notices  him.  He  waits,  and  waits, 
and  with  him  wait  many  more.  Occasional- 
ly some  of  these  are  called  upon  to  fill  in 
where  scenes  calling  for  crowds  are  being 
shot;  and  in  the  hope  of  being  some  day 
among  these  he  waits  on. 

In  time  he  grows  friendly  with  the  little 
woman  who  sits  in  the  window  at  the 
gate  and  calls  upon  the  chosen  ones.  And 
one  day  he  is  able  to  cure  a  headache  for 
her.  To  reward  him  she  gives  him  a  pass 
into  the  sacred  fields.  Elysian  indeed  to 
him!  It  is  the  beginning. 

No  one  has  given  the  feeling  of  that 
world  of  the  movies  in  the  making  better 
than  Mr.  Wilson  in  what  follows.  Through 
Merton's  eyes  we  see  it  in  rose-color,  but 
there  is  the  Montague  girl  to  give  us  the 
counter  view.  She  knows  it  inside  and  out, 
and  she  loves  it,  but  she  has  no  illusions. 
What  a  creation  she  is,  what  a  joy  to  know, 
what  a  living,  delightful,  honest,  wise 
little  creature.  A  matter-of-fact  dare- 
devil, she  doubles  for  the  beautiful  heroines 
in  all  the  dangerous  scenes,  leaping  from 
horses  to  flying  railway  cars,  to  automobiles 
from  windows,  to  airplanes  from  racing 
boats.  She  is  swung  over  chasms  and 
plunges  into  whirling  waters.  She  lives 
with  her  life  at  the  tip  of  her  fingers,  and 
thinks  nothing  of  it. 

Merton  is,  after  long  and  even  harassing 
weeks,  given  his  chance,  and  he  takes  it. 
Just  what  that  chance  is,  and  how  Merton, 
aiming  for  the  highest  flights  of  the  pro- 
fession, is  swung  off  into  the  one  exposition 
of  his  art  that  his  soul  abhors,  is  not  here 
to  be  told.  He  was  deceived;  but  it  is  all 
for  the  best.  And  after  all.  he  ought  not  to 
mind  suffering  if  he  is  able  to  fill  you  with 
the  sheer  delight  that  his  work  in  his  first 
picture  gives — who  can  ever  forget  the 
pages  that  describe  it,  that  tell  later  of  his 
watching  while  the  picture  is  produced 
for  the  first  time,  or  that  show  him  in  the 
struggle  with  his  spurs.  Wonderful  stuff! 
And  surely  the  very  stuff  of  life. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  than  fun  in 
this  story  of  a  moving  picture  hero  in  the 
making,  but  there  is  such  a  lot  of  fun  in  it 
that  you  are  apt  to  overlook  the  qualities 
of  satire,  pathos  and  the  acute  study  of 
human  nature  that  make  the  firm  lines  in 
the  charming  pattern.  Merton  is  Youth — 
true,  shining,  foolish,  heroic  youth,  not  the 
rather  stupid  and  shoddy  imitation  which 
is  being  so  forcibly  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion these  days,  sickly  and  aged  before  ever 
it  is  mature.  Merton  is  also  the  artist, 
not  the  cocksure  little  beast  intent  on 
studying  the  unhealthy  manifestations  of 
his  own  ego,  but  the  artist  who  will  go  to 
death  to  achieve  his  ideal,  sacrificing  all  he 
has  on  the  flaming  altar  of  his  devotion. 
Not  that  Merton  is  called  upon  to  die — 
and  yet  he  skirts  starvation  in  the  course 
of  his  adventures — but  that  his  art  is  truly 
everything  to  him,  and  the  mere  fact  of  his 
own  dissolution  would  not  weigh  against 
its  demand.  Absurd  enough  are  many  of 
his  actions,  he  cuts  a  ridiculous  figure  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  but  through  it  all  he  is 
lovable,  touching,  immensely  worth  while. 
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DU/LT  FOR  HARD   WORK 


i<2V  must  be  made  of  sturdy  stuff.  By  its 
ability  for  work,  Eversharp  sets  the  pace  and  holds  its 
leadership.  Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  its  lead  is 
driven  to  a  constant  sharpness,  writing  tens  of  thousands 
of  words,  smoothly  and  steadily.  A  minute  for  reloading 
and  the  work  goes  on. 

Back  of  Eversharp  working  efficiency  is  Eversharp  pre- 
cision of  making.  The  exclusive  patented  tip  is  gauged  to 
the  thousandth  of  an  inch.  It  holds  the  lead  firmly.  Every 
part  of  Eversharp  is  made  with  like  accuracy.  No  other 
pencil  has  ever  been  made  like  Eversharp;  no  other  pencil 
can  be  like  Eversharp. 

Put  Eversharp  on  your  working  force.  It  sets  the  pace 
for  quick  thinking.  With  no  wasteful  whittling,  no  loss  of 
time,  it  is  a  positive  economy.  Styles  for  pocket,  chain  or 
woman's  purse,  in  gold,  silver  and  enamel,  65c  to  $65. 
Sold  everywhere. 

Made  in  U.  S.  A.  by  THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 

Canadian  Factory,  THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


EXCLUS/VE  EVERSHARP  TIP 


BEAUTIFUL    DES/GNS 


AUTOMAT/C  LEAD  LNDEX 


HOLDS  6  TO  12  LEADS 


HANDY  ERASER  UNDER  THE  CAP 


SCIENTLF/CALLY  DALAM 


THE  SUPREME  POINT  OF  EFFICIENT  WRITING 

LEAD  HELD  FIRMLY- CANNOT  SLIP  NOR  WOGGLE 


CHASED  FINISH,  ENGRAVED.  Ofk  ENGINE-TURNED 
EQUIPPED  WITH  SPECIAL  EVERSHARP  HOLD-FASTCLlP 


LENGTH  Ot=  THE  LEAD  IN  USE  IS  ALWAYS  THE  DISTANCE 
BETWEEN  'A  AND  3'  WHEN  CAP  END  IS  PULLED  OUT 


SOLD    COMPLETELY  LOADED    EXTRA  LEAD  IN 
THE  RED    TOPPED  BOX,  IS*  EVERYWHERE 


NEW    ERASER    FREE   W'Th 

EVERY  QOX  OF  EVERSHARP  LEADS 


FOR    SMOOTH  AND 
TIRELESS    WRITtNQ 
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Decision  to  buy  a  Packard  Truck  must 
be  based— before  all  other  considera- 
tions—on the  Packard's  established 
reputation  for  low  costs  over  years  of 
paying  service* 

The  owners  of  thousands  of  Packard 
Trucks  all  over  America,  chose  them 
for  no  other  reason  than  their  proven 


merit;— an  intensely  significant  fact 
for  all  who  are  now,  or  will  be,  in  the 
market  for  motor  trucks* 

This  soundly  founded  preference 
for  the  Packard  Truck  is  made  even 
more  pronounced  by  its  price— rec- 
ognized to  be  not  only  eminently 
fair,  but  also  lower  than  that  of 
other  trucks  of  comparable  quality* 


Packard  Trucks  range  in  capacity  from  2  tons  to  7lA  tons;  and  in  price  from  $3,100  to  $4,500 

In  585  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States,  Packard  Truck  Service  Stations  give  owners  highly  skilled  service  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Packard 
Truck  costs,  always  low  because  the  sound  Packard  construction  minimizes  the  need  of  repair,  are  held  still  lower  by  this  expert,  broadcast  service. 

CLsh  the  man  who  owns  one 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  NOVELS 
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SECOND  SIGHT 

IT  has  been  said  that  not  one  murder  in 
ten,  committed  in  England  by  people  of 
the  educated  class,  is  ever  discovered. 
Whether  or  not  pretty  Mrs.  Crofton  was 
aware  of  this  fact,  we  can  not  say,  but  she 
evidently  took  her  chances  when  life  with 
her  elderly,  cross-grained  husband  became 
too  difficult,  and  a  coroner's  jury  was  called 
to  decide  whether  Colonel  Crofton's  death 
from  strychnine  was  suicide  or  an  accident. 
The  verdict  was  suicide,  and  soon  after 
Mrs.  Crofton  took  a  house  in  Beechfield,  a 
village  of  which  she  had  heard  from  her 
friend  Godfrey  Radmore  and,  to  be  per- 
fectly frank,  prepared  for  a  campaign. 
For  Enid  Crofton  had  had  enough  of 
poverty.  To  her  money  was  the  most 
desirable  thing  in  life,  and  as  she  had 
discovered  that  Radmore  was  a  rich  man 
she  had  marked  him  for  her  own,  trusting 
to  her  great  beauty  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result. 

Old  Place  at  Beechfield  lay  warm  in 
Godfrey  Radmore's  heart.  Here  dwelt  the 
Tosswills,  a  family  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimate  nine  years  before  when  he  had 
been  engaged  to  Betty,  the  oldest  daughter. 
But  he  had  neither  money  nor  prospects 
at  the  time,  and  when  he  announced  his 
intention  of  going  to  Australia,  Betty's 
father  would  not  permit  her  to  go  with 
him ;  the  engagement  was  broken  and  Rad- 
more left  the  house  in  a  rage  and  England 
soon  after.  And  then  the  unexpected 
happened.  He  had  become  a  sort  of  secre- 
tary to  an  old  fellow  in  Brisbane,  who  not 
only  made  a  will  in  his  favor,  but  died 
within  a  month,  leaving  Godfrey  a  rich 
man.  He  had  done  his  part  in  the  war, 
and  having  wound  up  his  affairs  in  Aus- 
tralia had  returned  to  make  his  home  in 
England,  and  this  is  how  matters  stand  a't 
the  opening  of  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes' 
novel  "What  Timmy  Did"  (Doran. 
$1.75.) 

The  youngest  member  of  the  Tosswill 
family,  half-brother  to  the  young  people 
who  were  Godfrey's  contemporaries  and 
his  godson,  is  Timmy,  a  very  intelligent, 
somewhat  spoilt  and  slightly  abnormal 
little  boy  of  some  eleven  years  of  age. 
For  Timmy  is  possest  of  a  species  of 
second  sight  which  enables  him  to  see 
things  invisible  to  others,  and  while  many 
of  his  family  think  he  is  only  romancing 
when  he  describes  his  visions,  his  mother, 
his  old  nurse  and  Betty  believe  there  is 
something  in  it. 

Mrs.  Tosswill  (known  as  Janet  to  her 
stepchildren)  is  summoned  to  the  tele- 
phone one  day,  and  to  her  amazement  is 
greeted  by  Godfrey,  who  says  he  is  in 
England  now  for  good  and  would  like  to 
come  down  to  Old  Place.  Altho  Godfrey  had 
not  seen  them  since  the  day  when  in  a 
rage  he  had  turned  his  back  on  Old  Place, 
Janet  remembers  old  times  and  welcomes 
him.  But  the  Tosswills,  like  so  many 
others,  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  war. 
The  family  income  has  diminished  while 
wages  and  prices  have  risen  tremendously. 
The  domestic  establishment  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  old  nurse  and  a  girl  from  the 
village.  Betty  does  most  of  the  cooking, 
the  other  girls  render  some  help,  and  even 
Timmy  takes  a  hand  in  the  washing  up, 
and  it  is  much  the  same  among  their 
friends  in  tho  village,  both  gentle  and 
simple.  This  is  the  community  where  Mrs. 
Crofton  has  established  herself  not  long 
before    Godfrey    comes    to    stay    at    Old 


Place,  the  first  visitor  to  be  entertained 
there  since  the  Armistice. 

And  then  things  begin  to  happen.  Mrs. 
Crofton  seems  to  inspire  animals  with 
both  hatred  and  terror,  and  it  is  Timmy 
who  discovers  the  reason,  for  he  and  he 
only  sees  the  ghost  man  and  ghost  dog  that 
so  often  accompany  her.  But  this  aversion 
is  not  shared  by  the  men  whom  Enid 
Crofton  meets.  Godfrey,  it  is  true,  escapes 
from  her  snares,  but  only  by  chance,  and 
the  other  men  succumb  at  once.  While 
matters  are  still  undecided  and  Enid's 
hopes  are  riding  high  she  meets  with  an 
unexpected  shock  in  a  call  from  the  wife 
of  an  old  servant  of  her  husband's  who  says 
that  Piper  (the  man's  name)  has  been  un- 
fortunate in  his  situations  since  the 
Colonel's  death  and  would  like  five  hun- 
dred pounds  with  which  to  start  in  busi- 
ness, adding,  apparently  irrelevantly,  that 
Piper  feels  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  not 
testifying  differently  at  the  inquest.  A 
visit  of  this  kind  makes  Mrs.  Crofton  feel 
that  she  has  had  enough  of  Beechfield  and 
is  considering  the  best  way  of  leaving  it 
when  a  visit  from  Timmy,  whom  she  has 
always  detested,  decides  her  action.  Strict 
moralists  will  disapprove  of  Master  Tim- 
my's  methods,  but  if  ever  the  end  justifies 
the  means  it  is  in  this  case.  Like  all  Mrs. 
Lowndes'  books  the  interest  is  well  kept 
up  and,  as  a  picture  of  post-war  conditions 
in  England,  it  is  excellent,  clear,  but  not 
hopelessly  harrowing. 


A  DANCE  OF  THE  MIDGES 

MORAL  degeneration  in  a  dozen 
different  aspects  is  depicted  by  one 
of  our  most  popular  young  novelists,  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  in  a  much  read  book.  It  is  a 
disintegration  that  has  apparently  begun 
before  the  individuals  were  so  much  as  born 
into  a  world  they  never  understand  and 
never  appreciate.  Cheaply  ribald  is  their 
attitude  to  all  usually  colored  with  rever- 
ence, and  when  they  do  not  believe  any- 
thing themselves  they  take  the  stand  that 
any  one  who  does  believe  must  be  several 
kinds  of  an  idiot.  This  is  of  course  what 
certain  young  creatures  of  undeveloped 
mentality  do  think,  especially  when  the 
greenness  is  tainted  with  rottenness.  Green- 
rot  has  attacked  them  all,  in  "The  Beauti- 
ful and  Damned"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
$2.00),  and  with  unfaltering  gusto  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  turns  the  light  upon  each  spot 
in  the  fiber  of  his  characters.  As  the  story 
progresses  the  rottenness  naturally  spreads, 
digs  in  deeper,  gradually  conquers,  and  in  the 
end  we  look  upon  a  Gloria  and  an  Anthony 
sufficiently  low,  sufficiently  miserable  to 
suffice  as  horrid  examples  for  a  legion  of 
preachers  to  point  to  with  fiercely  apprais- 
ing finger.  Anthony  has  rolled  in  the  gutter, 
not  merely  figuratively,  but  literally,  hav- 
ing been  kicked  into  it  by  a  man  who  had 
once  been  his  guest,  and  only  too  glad  of  so 
being.  As  he  is  kicked,  he  is  called,  and 
justly  enough,  a  drunken  bum.  This 
should  have  been  the  ending  of  the  book, 
it  is  the  artistic  and  natural  ending  both, 
but  Mr.  Fitzgerald  prefers  to  have  fortune 
turn,  and  to  leave  the  pair  millionaires  as  to 
material  existence,  beggared  as  they  are 
in  every  other  aspect.  Anthony  has  al- 
ready shown  signs  of  softening  of  the  brain, 
and  Gloria,  wrapt  again  in  furs  and 
frivolities,  carries  about  with  her  a  bat- 
tered, soiled  look — there  is  no  notion  of  a 
happy  ending  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  conclu- 
sion. But  it  looks  rather  like  a  trick  and 
irritates  by  that  much. 

No  one  in  the  story  gets  anywhere  or 
does  anything.      They  spin  around  in  a 


2100  degrees  outside; 
only  300  degrees  inside! 

ANEW  standard  of  protec- 
tion in  safes!  It  required 
five  and  one-quarter  hours  of 
heat,  ranging  up  to  2100  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  to  cause  a 
temperature  of  300  degrees  in- 
side the  New  Herring- Hall - 
Marvin  Safe ! 

This  is  30%  greater  resistance 
than  is  required  for  the  "A" 
Label  of  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories,  Inc.  One  and 
one-quarter  hours  of  extra 
protection  when  the  fire  is  hot- 
test !  And,  furthermore, 

THE  NEW 

$emn0-$iaU-2HanNn 

SAFE 

is  especially  designed  to  stand 
shocks  of  falls,  explosions, 
crashing  debris,  and  sudden 
cooling  when  at  white  heat. 
As  in  its  capacity  to  resist 
heat,  there  is  also  a  margin  of 
safety  in  structural  strength. 
A  new  measure  of  protection ; 
a  safe  that  is  built  to  go  clear 
through  the  tire! 

Interchangeable  filing  equipment 
for  the  interior  to  suit  your  needs. 
Burglar-proof  chest  added,  if  needed. 

The  sixteen  larger  sizes  bear  the  '  'A" 
Label  of  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories, Inc. ;  the  six  smaller  sizes,  the 
"B"  Label.  Sold  by  representative 
dealers. 


Write  for  booklet,  "The 
Most  Complete  Fire  Pro- 
tection Ever  Built,"  and 
name  of  dealer. 

Herring  -Hall  -  Marvin 

Safe  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Designers  and  Builders 
of  Safes  and  Bank  Vaults 

Dealers:  Write  for  agen- 
cy proposition 
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'They re  hiding  now*  BUT 
think  °£  next  winter/ 
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THESE  warm  days  it's  easy  to 
forget  the  Bad-Heating  Imps. 
The  Imps  who  ruined  your  com- 
fort, your  disposition,  and  your 
pocket  book,  last  winter.  The 
Imp  of  the  banging  pipes,  the  Imp 
of  the  ice-cold,  air-bound  radia- 
tor; the  Imp  of  the  leaky  valve, 
dripping  water  and  hissing  steam. 

But  don't  think  for  one  minute  that 
the  crafty  Imps  have  disappeared.  They're 
just  lying  in  wait  to  ruin  your  comfort 
and  boost  your  coal  bills  next  winter. 

There's  just  one  way  to  get  rid  of  'cm. 
Just  one  way  to  have  steam  heat  that's 
silent,  efficient  and  coal-saving. 

And  that  one  way  is  to  call  the  Watchman, 
the  No.  1  Hoffman  Valve!  Have  your 
Heating  Contractor  put  No.  1  Valves  on 
all  your  radiators  now!  Later,  in  the  Fall, 
he'll  be  rushed  to  death  trying  to  satisfy 
all  the  people  who  will  need  Hoffman 
Valves  in  a  hurry.  Do  it  now  and  laugh 
at  the  Bad  Heating  Imps  next  winter! 

Five  full  years  of  satisfactory  service 
from  Hoffman  Valves  is  guaranteed  you 
in  writing. 

"MORE  HEAT  FROM  LESS  COAL"  is  a 
booklet  that  tells  all  about  Hoffman 
Valves  and  how  they  increase  your  com- 
fort and  lower  your  coal  bills.  Write 
for  it  today. 

HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Inc. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Corin. 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES 
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No.  1  Hoffman  Valves, 
Watchmen  of  the  Coal 
Pile,  make  steam  radia- 
tors silent,  efficient  and 
coal-saving.  They  greatly 
increase  your  comfort  and 
pay  for  themselves  in  coal 
saved.  See  your  Heating 
Contractor  or  send  $2.15 
to  our  Waterhury  Office 
for  one  sample  ralre. 
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more  heatjfom  less  coal 


dreary  and  meaningless  whirl,  growing 
more  and  more  weary,  older,  faded,  hard- 
ened to  the  little  there  ever  was  in  them  of 
the  generous  or  the  fine.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  hint  of  such  possessions,  how- 
ever, even  in  their  childhood.  One,  a 
writer,  who  began  by  doing  a  book  that  was 
at  least  ambitious  and  sincere,  gradually 
falls  to  the  level  of  writing  for  nothing  but 
the  money  in  it;  and  cozens  himself  with 
nattering  notions  that  the  critics  are  down 
on  him  because  he  is  established — he 
remarks  to  Anthony  that  his  publishers 
have  been  advertising  him  as  "the  Thack- 
eray of  America."  He  is  the  only  one  who 
even  attempts  to  do  anything,  and  is  the 
biggest  failure  of  all  because  he  might  have 
been  something.   The  rest  never  could. 

A  book  like  this  book  is  worth  writing 
and  worth  reading  for  its  vivid  picture  of 
a  phase  of  life  that  always  exists,  that  is  no 
more  modern  than  the  pyramids  and  a 
great  deal  less  important,  but  that  goes 
into  the  huge  cosmos  to  add  its  modicum 
of  color  and  motion  to  the  sum  of  life.  It  is 
not  important  as  "a  picture  of  to-day  for 
that  very  reason,  tho  it  takes  on  the  hue 
of  the  moment  and  speaks  in  the  slang 
of  the  hour.  Our  young  people  are  not  like 
Anthony  and  Gloria,  tho  there  are  a 
great  many  Anthonys  and  Glorias  in  our 
cities.  As  a  strain  in  the  national  make-up 
nothing  could  be  more  negligible;  they 
perpetuate  themselves  rarely,  for  they  have 
not  even  force  for  that.  They  exist  in  each 
generation  as  the  dregs  and  mistakes,  the 
cripples  and  the  morons,  exist.  They  are 
worth  noting,  but  a  little  of  them  goes  a 
long  way.  If  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  no  other 
material  to  draw  upon,  his  skill  as  a  writer 
will  hardly  prove  enough.  He  will  drop  off, 
unripe,  from  the  bough,  lie  in  the  grass  and 
be  forgotten. 

But  it  is  likely  that  he  will  turn  to  a 
wider  field  and  dig  up  matter  of  more 
moment  in  some  book  to  come.  So  much 
talent  is  surely  not  to  be  wasted  in  mere 
repetition.  There  is  so  much  life  in  him, 
such  felicity  in  reporting  dialog,  so  keen 
a  sense  of  drama,  that  one  can  not  believe 
that  "This  Side  of  Paradise"  and  "The 
Beautiful  and  Damned,"  with  a  handful  of 
stories  of  the  same  caste,  is  the  measure  of 
his  reaction  to  life.  This  latest  book  is 
better  done  than  was  his  first,  but  it  marks 
no  other  advance.  With  his  third,  probably 
already  on  the  way,  it  will  be  possible  to 
judge  more  surely  whether  or  not  Fitzgerald 
is  capable  of  anything  more  important  than 
these  clever  studies  of  a  shallow  group. 

Xo  one  can  read  very  far  into  "The 
Beautiful  and  Damned,"  without  realizing 
that  here  is  a  born  writer.  His  style  is 
natural,  easy  and  free,  and  he  has  the  crea- 
tive power;  that  is,  his  characters  are  living 
people,  he  gets  inside  them  and  gives  you 
all  there  is  of  them.  He  knows  Avhere  to 
begin  and  where  to  stop  and  when  he  does 
a  bit  of  description  he  does  it  well,  with 
sufficient  vividness  and  without  making  it 
obtrusive.  He  has  humor,  too,  and  a  gift 
of  wit.  If  one  quarrels  with  him  it  must 
be  on  his  choice  of  subjects.  So  far  he  has 
written  only  of  the  worthless  and  the  im- 
material. A  man  is,  in  the  end,  no  bigger 
than  his  point  of  view,  and  if  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald sees  no  more  in  life  than  the  spinning 
dance  of  midges  he  portrays  with  so  much 
skill  and  intelligence,  then  he  is  but  a 
midge  himself,  with  the  single  added  quali- 
ty of  being  aware  of  his  midgeness  and  able 
to  describe  it.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
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an  author  should  not  be  interested  in 
-studying  the  ineffectual  type  to  which  the 
characters  in  this  novel  belong;  but  there 
is  no  particular  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  included  some  perception  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  beyond  this  phase,  and  that 
the  world  is  full  of  persons  of  infinilcly 
greater  force,  feeling  and  imagination.  No 
hint  of  such  a  thing  exists  in  "The  Beauti- 
ful and  Damned."  When  the  author  does 
indulge  in  any  philosophizing,  he  is  furthest 
from  his  best,  he  is  often  indeed  rather 
absurd.  Maury,  one  of  the  characters,  Avho 
occasionally  gives  forth  oratorical  pro- 
nouncements on  the  general  futility  of  life, 
is  merely  a  bore,  and  a  stupid  bore. 

However,  there  isn't  very  much  of 
Maury,  nor  very  much  philosophizing.  And 
there  is  beyond  doubt  a  story.  A  story 
that  inspires  distaste,  possibly,  but  that  is 
interesting  because  it  is  human  and  because 
it  has  the  quality  of  inevitability.  Tt  is  a 
tragedy,  the  tragedy  of  a  poor-spirited, 
worthless,  badly  educated  and  over- 
sophisticated  man,  and  of  his  wife,  a  selfish, 
spoiled  and  irresolute  girl  of  great  beauty 
of  face  and  none  of  soul. 


BEATS  THE  MOVIES 

SAMUEL  MARLOWE,  our  hero,  has 
emerged  on  deck  just  as  the  liner  gets 
away  from  the  dock.  He  has  failed  to 
see  the  arrival  of  a  fat  man,  a  few  moments 
too  late  to  board  the  steamer,  with  a  handful 
of  bills  of  large  denomination  which  was  to 
be  delivered  to  the  heroine,  already  aboard. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  fat  man  has  hurled 
the  money  in  the  direction  of  the  moving 
ship.  It  falls  short,  and  into  the  water. 
Just  then  Sam  reaches  the  deck. 

As  he  did  so,  a  scream,  followed  by  con- 
fused shouting,  came  from  the  rail  nearest 
the  shore.  He  perceived  that  the  rail  was 
black  with  people  hanging  over  it.  They 
were  all  looking  at  the  water  ...  to 
dash  to  the  rail  and  shove  a  fat  man  in 
a  tweed  cap  out  of  the  way  was  with  him 
the  work  of  a  moment.  He  had  thus  an 
excellent  view  ...  a  view  which  he  im- 
proved by  climbing  up  and  kneeling  on  the 
rail. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  water,  a  man 
whose  upper  section,  the  only  one  visible, 
was  clad  in  a  blue  jersey.  He  wore  a  derby 
hat,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  he  battled 
with  the  waves,  he  would  put  up  a  hand  and 
adjust  this  more  firmly  on  his  head.  A 
dressy  swimmer. 

Sam  at  this  moment,  looking  about  him, 
perceived  the  heroine,  with  whom  he  was 
already  in  love,  altho  he  had  only  met  her 
a  few  moments  ago,  when  coming  aboard. 
Not  formally  met  her,  but  through  an  in- 
cident had  a  chance  to  speak  to  her  and 
do  her  a  moment's  service.  He  realized 
that  this  was  a  Avonderful  opportunity  to 
become  a  hero  in  her  eyes.  "What  would 
she  not  think  of  a  man  who,  reckless  of 
his  own  safety,  dived  in  and  went  boldly 
to  the  rescue?"  And  there  were  men,  no 
doubt,  who  would  be  chumps  enough  to  do 
it,  he  thought,  as  he  prepared  to  shift  back 
to  a  position  of  greater  safety. 

At  this  moment  the  fat  man,  incensed 
at  having  been  jostled  out  of  the  front  row, 
made  his  charge.  He  had  been  crouching, 
the  better  to  spring.     Now  he  sprang. 

Sam  is  hurled  into  the  water,  and  im- 
mediately goes  to  the  work  of  saving  the 
man  in  the  derby.  But  this  man,  a  Swede, 
who  is  practically  amphibious,  has  been 
in  the  water  before,  and  does  not  need 
saving.  He  is  busy  gathering  up  the  float- 
ing twenty-dollar  bills  that  beautify  the 
salt  sea,  and  when  Sam  advanced  upon  him 


pipe  was  pipe 


TWELVE  years  before,  he  had  voted 
favorably  on   a   bond   issue   to  lay 
new  water  mains. 

When  the  pipe  was  purchased  he  took 
no  interest.  He  thought  "pipe  was  pipe." 
'He  thought  the  town  was  safe  —  he 
thought  his  factory  was  safe — because 
they  had  new  water  mains. 

He  failed  to  realize  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  pipe.  He 
didn't  know  his  town  had  taken  a  chance  on  one  of  the  several 
substitutes  for  Cast  Iron  Pipe. 

When  the  fire  broke  out — when  it  began  to  spread  —  the  fire  de- 
partment didn't  dare  turn  on  the  full  water  pressure.  They  knew 
it  would  shatter  the  weakened  mains.  The  result  was  a  costly 
conflagration. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  pipe  that  meets  all  requirements  of  a 
modern  water  system.  It  is  Cast  Iron  Pipe.  Unlike  other  kinds  of 
metal  pipe,  Cast  Iron  Pipe  does  not  wear  out  nor  rust  out.  It  lasts 
for  centuries,  protected  by  its  self-forming  film  of  oxide.  It  is 
standard  for  water  and  gas  mains  in  every  large  city  in  the 
United  States — and  is  a  superior  pipe  for  many  industrial  purposes. 

The  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,  165  E.  Erie  Street,  Chicago 


CAST  IRON  PIPE 


"Pipe  and  the  Public  JV  elf  are" 
—  an  illustrated  book,  bound 
in  cloth,  sent  postpaid  for  25c. 
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From  the  time  the  crude  as- 
bestos leaves  the  mines  until 
it  is  made  into  automobile 
brake  lining,  packings  or  elec- 
tric heater  cord,  every  process 
is  under  our  supervision.  Spe- 
cialization gives  to  all  GARCO 
Asbestos  Products  that  in- 
herent quality  which  has  cre- 
ated a  great  National  demand. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Company 

Branches: 
New  York        Chicago       Pittsburgh 

Main  Offices  and  Factories: 
Charleston,  S.  C 
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PATENTS 

Protect  your  rights.  Before  disclosing  invention  write 
for  booklet  and  blank  form  EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION to  be  signed,  witnessed  and  returned  with  rough 
sketch  or  model  of  your  idea,  upon  receipt  of  which  I 
will  promptly  give  opinion  of  patentable  nature  and 
instructions.  NO  CHARGE  for  preliminary  advice. 
Highest  references.    Prompt,  personal  attention. 

CLARENCE    O'BRIEN 

Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  747 
SOUTHERN   BUILDING  WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 


YOU  CAN 


have  a  business-profes- 
sion of  your  own  and  earn 
big  income  in  service  fees. 
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from  behind  and  proceeded  in  the  approved 
manner  to  grab  him  and  drag  him  toward 
the  rowboat,  which  Mr.  Swenson  had  vol- 
untarily left,  the  Swede  began  to  act. 

It  is  a  wonderful,  breathless  time,  full 
of  motion  and  commotion.  Swenson  gets 
away,  his  derby  still  secure,  and  indig- 
nantly swims  off  after  a  five  he  sees  floating 
by  him,  and  Sam  is  hauled  aboard  a  skiff, 
tho  the  owner  hates  to  stop  spearing  for 
money  merely  to  save  the  life  of  an  ex- 
hausted young  man. 

The  incident  throws  light  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  hero,  in  "Three  Men  and  A 
Maid,"  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse  (George  H. 
Doran  Co.,  $1.75).  For  once  again  aboard 
the  liner,  after  chasing  it  down  to  Quaran- 
tine in  a  tug,  he  proves  but  too  willing  to 
take  all  the  credit  of  the  attempted  rescue 
to  himself.  He  is  frankly  glad  of  the 
effect  he  has  been  able  to  produce  on  the 
lady  of  his  adoration,  and  he  takes  care 
not  to  mitigate  this  favorable  impression 
by  letting  out  the  truth. 

Altho  Sam  proposes  to  the  girl  and 
is  accepted  before  the  steamer  docks  at 
Liverpool,  he  does  not  win  her  that  easily. 
Sam  is  full  of  imagination  and  projects, 
but  withal  cautious  and  prudent.  Loving 
Billie,  the  heroine,  and  finding  her  to  be 
a  romantic  girl  who  must  have  a  hero  or 
no  one  at  all  to  worship,  he  spends  much 
time  and  effort  in  letting  her  see  him  in  sit- 
uations that  have  all  the  apparent  guise  of 
heroism.  But  he  miscalculates  once  or 
tAvice,  and  terrible  are  the  results  for  poor 
Sam. 

But  Sam  is  altogether  too  likeable  not 
to  get  everything  he  wants  in  the  end,  as 
any  reader  knows  from  the  beginning.  He 
will  win  his  Billie.  It  is  the  methods  he 
employs,  his  adventures  on  the  way,  his 
mischances  and  triumphs,  that  bewitch 
you  as  you  read.  And  Sam  and  Billie  are 
not  the  only  persons  in  the  book  who  pro- 
vide amusement.  Sam's  father  is  worth 
a  far  journey  to  meet,  and  so  is  Jane  Hub- 
bard, a  hunter  of  tigers  and  elephants, 
who  travels  about  with  her  elephant  gun, 
and  even  used  it  on  one  occasion,  a  night 
scene  that  lingers  delightfully  in  the  mem- 
ory, beginning  with  the  moment  of  Sam's 
escape  from  the  closet  where  he  has  been 
penned  the  better  part  of  the  evening, 
passing  on  to  the  more  thrilling  escape 
made  by  Bream  Mortimore,  and  continuing 
until  the  dramatic  entrance  of  the  suit  of 
armor  into  the  plot. 

You've  got  to  like  nonsense  to  like  this 
book,  because  it  is  largely  nonsense,  but 
delectable  nonsense.  We've  read  it,  and 
we've  sat  by  while  others  have  read  it, 
and  each  time  irrepressible  giggles  and 
chuckles  and  snorts  of  amusement  have 
come  from  the  reader.  Of  course  it  is 
foolish,  but  .  .  .  well,  take  that  scene  in 
the  waters  of  New  York  Bay.  just  as  the 
liner  starts  on  her  journey  to  England. 
There  are  several  characters  in  the  book 
aboard  that  liner,  and  the  plot  is  fairly 
started;  which  does  not  prevent  the  author 
from  throwing  on  a  comic.  Somehow  you 
think  of  the  story  in  the  guise  of  a  movie, 
tho  there  is  no  movie  we  ever  saw  that  was 
half  as  funny. 


Meteorologically  Speaking.— The  Court 
—"Hail'     Hail!     The  king  approaches  his 

throne." 

The  King— "Stop  hailing  while  I  reign." 

— Flamingo. 
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it!     It  may  become  infected. 

Use  New-Skin  at  once.  It  is 
antiseptic  and  forms  a  water- 
proof coating  that  protects  the 
newly-forming  tissues. 

Keep  New-Skin  always  on  hand. 

15c .  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 
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1  Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin" 


The  Power  to  Succeed 
Lies  Within   You! 

Within  yourself  at  this  very  moment  is  the  intel- 
lectual magic  wand  with  which  those  humble  per- 
severing toilers  we  know  as  "great  men"  and 
"great  women"  were  able  to  conjure  up  the  marvels 
of  achievement  that  assured  them  a  full  and 
rounded  life  and  the  fame  that  marks  them  for  our 
respect  and  emulation.  Develop  this  power.  Link 
it  with  your  work.  Attain  greater  success.  You 
can  do  it  by  following  the  clear-cut ,  scientific ,  and 
easily-understood  rules  as  given  in 

WILL  POWER 
and  WORK 

By  Jules  Payot,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  French  by  Richard  Duffy 
(FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION) 

More  than  thirty  editions  of  this  author's  pre- 
vious work,  "Education  of  the  Will,"  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  forward-looking  Americans,  to 
their  everlasting  benefit.  In  this  NEW  volume, 
"Will  Power  and  Work,"  M.  Payot  shows  you 
how  to  increase  your  mental  efficiency,  how  to 
intensify  your  power  of  accomplishment,  how  to 
link  your  will  to  your  work.  In  a  manner  irre- 
sistibly helpful,  you  are  given  the  theory  and 
practise  of  self-culture. 

You  are  shown  how  to  read  systematically  and 
intelligently,  how  to  build  up  a  dependable 
memory,  how  to  obtain  control  of  that  strangely 
uncertain  instrument .  the  will,  and  how  to  supple- 
ment the  lack  or  rightly  assimilate  the  surplus  of 
education  that  fate  has  decreed  for  you. 

As  a  clear,  sympathetic,  and  authoritative  guide 
to  true  wisdom,  strength  of  character,  and  the 
development  of  that  practical  energy  which  makes 
for  real  success  in  life,  this  new  book  will  be  a 
tcon  to  you. 

"It  is  a  real,  practical,  inspirational  treatise  that,  injhe 
opinion  of  the  reviewer,  will  benefit  anyone  who  reads  it. 
Baltimore  Sun. 

"A  book  that  contains  so  much  of  benefit  to  the  thoughtful 
man  that  no  thinker's  library  can  be  considered  complete 
without  it.'  — Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Cloth,  12mo.  462  pages.     Price,  $1.87,  postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publisnc 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  Yoru.  N.  Y 
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WHY  FRENCH  ROADS  ARE  GOOD 

T  TNTIRING  patience  on  the  part  of 
*-'  maintenance  men  is  the  secret  of  the 
excellence  of  French  roads,  according  to  an 
article  by  Captain  Perry  K.  Miller,  United 
States  Engineer  Reserve  Corps  in  The 
Military  Engineer.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  extracts  in  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting (Chicago).  To  compare  American 
roads  to  French  is  unfair  to  our  engineers, 
Captain  Miller  thinks,  unless  differences 
in  circumstances  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. One  must  make  allowances  especially 
for  our  severer  climate,  the  enormous 
truck-loads,  and  the  high  speed  of  most  of 
our  traffic.    We  read: 

Many  engineers  say  that  road  drainage 
is  over  50  per  cent,  of  road  repair  or  con- 
struction. The  French  drainage  systems 
are  marvelous  in  their  design,  construction, 
and  upkeep.  However,  were  we  as  skilled  in 
this  part  of  the  road  repair  we  would  still 
have  far  poorer  roads  because  the  reckless 
haste  of  our  impatient  natures  would  pre- 
vent us  from  giving  to  the  road  surface 
the  care  which  French  roads  receive. 

The  Frenchman's  thrift  presents  itself 
in  the  design  of  the  roadway  proper.  His 
repair  practise  is  the  last  word  in  road 
maintenance.  The  typical  French  road 
section  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
typical  Belgian  road  section  has  a  continu- 
ous road-wearing  surface  drainage  plan 
and  it  is  also  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  Belgian  road  section  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  totally  eliminate  the  standing  water 
troubles  often  experienced  in  the  use  of  the 
other  type,  particularly  on  flat  grades.  The 
French  type,  with  well  attended  lateral 
drains,  drains  the  roads  properly  and  ac- 
complishes the  important  work  of  holding 
at  "A"  most  of  the  worn  particles  of  the 
road  surface,  which  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  continuous  French  road 
repair. 

The  caretaker  starts  out  for  his  work  with 
a  two-wheel  cart  in  which  he  has  a  stone 
fork,  a  shovel,  a  pick,  a  rake,  and  above 
all  his  improvised  brush  road  broom.  The 
road  metal  is  always  seen  very  neatly 
piled  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  road- 
side. The  binder  he  brushes  from  "A." 
Very  rarely  does  he  require  new  material 
for  binding  the  road  metal. 

It  is  the  every-day  attention  that  keeps 
the  French  road  in  the  state  of  perfection 
that  we  always  find  it.  After  rains  or 
showers  the  cantonniers  are  particularly 
active.  Every  meter  of  road  is  worked  at 
intervals  of  from  one  to  five  days.  Every 
piece  of  road  metal  finally  is  brushed  into 
its  proper  place  and  there  becomes  fixt. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  French  road-workers 
make  several  steps  to  brush  single  pieces  of 
stone  into  some  particular  spot. 


Reciprocity. — The  headlines  in  a  news- 
paper scream: 

"TWO  POLES  SUCCUMB  TO 
BOOTLEG  LIQUOR" 

while  in  a  telephone  magazine  we  read: 

"LIFE  OF  POLES  LENGTHENED 
BY  PRESERVATIVES" 

—  Telephone  Review  (New  York). 


A  Business  Coupe 
Of  Steel 


Dodge  Brothers  offer  to  the  business  pub- 
lic of  America  an  entirely  new  principle 
in  Coupe  body  construction. 

From  framework  to  window  mouldings  the 
body  is  built  of  steel.  It  is  the  first  all- 
steel  closed  car  ever  marketed.  This 
design  anticipates  every  possible  require- 
ment of  commercial  travel.  It  insures  un- 
usual quietness — unusual  grace — unusual 
stamina.  It  has  made  it  possible  to  give 
the  Coupe  that  same  lustrous  baked-on 
enamel  finish  for  which  Dodge  Brothers 
open  cars  have  long  been  famous. 

The  upholstery  is  of  genuine  leather — 
leather  that  will  wash  and  wear.  Carry- 
ing compartments  are  accessible  and 
spacious.  The  car  is  equipped  with  a 
heater,  window  levers,  windshield  cleaner, 
cord  tires,  Yale  door  locks,  and  every 
other  appointment  necessary  to  the 
owner's  comfort  and  protection. 

Built  inside  and  out  to  withstand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  everyday  use,  it  retains 
the  same  lightness  and  beauty  of  line 
which  you  are  accustomed  to  look  for  in 
Dodge  Brothers  cars. 

It  is  the  Business  Coupe  which  business 
people  the  world  over  have  been  expect- 
ing— from  Dodge  Brothers. 

The  price  is  $980  f.  o-  b-  Detroit 


Dodge  Brothers 
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Look  at 
your  checks! 

Are  your  checks  on 
plain  paper?  Such 
checks  can  be  altered  al- 
most aseasily  as  written. 

Guard  against  the 
danger  of  check-fraud 
by  asking  your  bank 
for  checks  on  National 
Safety  Paper. 

National 

Safety  Paper 

protects  every  part  of  a 
check-amount,  payee's 
name,  date,  signature, 
number,  and  endorse- 
ments. When  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  alter 
the  writing  with  chemi- 
cals, eraser,  or  knife,  a 
glaring  white  spot  or 
stain  instantly  exposes 
the  change. 

The  dependability  of 
this  protection  is  estab- 
lished by  over  50  years 
of  use,  70%  of  the 
banks  in  our  largest 
cities  furnish  their  de- 
positors with  checks  on 
National  Safety  Paper. 

If  you  buy  your  own 
checks, specify  Nation- 
al Safety  Paper  to  your 
stationer. 

Write  for  our  book 
"The  Protection  of  Check?' 

George  La  Monte  &  Son 
61  Broadway,  New  York 

National  Safety  Paper  is  aha  made  in 

Canada  by  Cjeorge  La  Monte 

&  Son,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


HOW  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGES  CAN  AVOID  THE  LIGHTNING 


TF  the  various  stock  exchanges  in  our 
chief  financial  centers  wish  to  avoid 
being  hauled  over  the  coals  by  investi- 
gating committees  and  being  made  the 
victims  of  new  and  severe  regulative  legis- 
lation, there  is  just  one  thing  they  can  do, 
declares  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. They  can  go  ahead  and  do  then- 
own  houseeleaning,  before  the  public  in- 
dignation over  bucket-shopping,  more  or 
less  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  and  strange 
tales  of  "corners"  and  speculative  booms, 
boils  quite  over.  It  is  true,  as  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  notes  in  its  editorial  columns, 
that  during  recent  months  there  has  been 
much  "cleaning  up"  in  Wall  Street  specu- 
lative circles: 

Not  a  few  firms  that  were  weak  or  rotten 
have  been  closed,  -  others  that  had  been 
guilty  of  doubtful  practises,  or  worse,  have 
been  forced  out  of  business.  A  few  have 
been  expelled  from  the  Stock  Exchange; 
and  in  some  few  instances  indictments 
have  been  found  against  those  who  had 
committed  distinctly  illegal  or  falonious 
acts.  The  record  does  not  make  very 
agreeable  reading  for  those  who  have 
entertained  the  opinion  that  financial  con- 
ditions were,  on  the  whole,  about  as  good 
here  as  they  were  anywhere  and  who  have 
constantly  asserted  that  the  financial  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  whatever  its  faults,  had 
a  code  of  business  ethics  that  was  in- 
contestable. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  cleaning- 
up  process  has  been  undertaken  and  has 
been  carried  as  far  as  it  has  and  in  as 
energetic  a  manner,  is  a  ground  for  satis- 
faction. The  local  authorities  have  had  the 
assistance  of  the  various  exchanges  so  far 
apparently  as  was  necessary,  and  the  latter 
have  of  themselves  manifested  a  moderate 
degree  of  interest  in  the  proceedings.  No 
doubt  by  the  close  of  the  season  there  will 
be  a  good  deal  better  tone  in  the  current 
situation,  and  some  who  might  have  been 
disposed  to  stretch  the  standard  of  finan- 
cial conduct  to  its  limits  will  think  again. 
For  the  time  being,  reform  will  beyond 
question  have  been  accomplished.  That 
it  will  be  all-embracing  or  that  there  will 
be  no  shady  or  doubtful  establishments  of 
the  "bucket  shop"  variety  is  not  to  be 
hoped  and  only  a  financial  purist  would 
look  for  it. 

But  this  improvement,  we  are  told, 
does  not  offer  sufficient  guaranties  for 
the  future.  According  to  The  Journal  of 
Commerce,  "there  is  apparently  nothing 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  what  has 
been  a  rather  scandalous  state  of  things, 
save  the  possible  fears  that  may  have 
been  inspired  in  irregular  speculative 
minds  by  the  work  thus  far  done."  And 
"just  here  is  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of 
the  case": 

A  political  campaign  is  approaching  and 
there  is  always  a  disposition  to  use,  as  a 
make-weight  in  such  contests,  any  financial 


evils  that  may  have  appeared.  Familiar 
symptoms  have  been  noted.  There  is 
promise  of  various  "bills"  to  be  offered  for 
the  control  of  obnoxious  speculative  prac- 
tises. Among  others  are  the  familiar 
"Untermyer"  schemes  of  incorporating 
stock  exchanges,  licensing  brokers  here, 
and  inspecting  them  there,  with  "public- 
ity" everywhere  and  politics  constantly 
to  the  front.  These  suggestions,  for  some 
occult  reason,  always  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  a  certain  time  in  advance 
of  the  elections,  and  there  is  the  situation 
to-day. 

Now  The  Journal  of  Commerce  sees  "little 
good  to  be  gained"  from  injecting  this 
issue  into  politics,"  nor  does  it  think  that 
most  of  the  reforms  which  have  been  put 
forward  will  really  be  of  very  great  service. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  nothing  should 
be  done  in  the  way  of  reform.  As-  it 
concludes: 

The  Stock  Exchange  situation  was  care- 
fully studied  some  years  ago  by  a  special 
committee  named  by  the  Governor,  and 
later  another  special  committee  consisting 
of  citizens  of  high  reputation  made  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  which  in  their 
opinion  would  correct  some  of  the  long 
standing  evils  in  this  market.  No  progress 
was  made,  for  the  reason  that  some  power- 
ful interests,  whose  names  are  well  known, 
opposed  the  changes  that  had  been  sug- 
gested. The  opposition  did  not  come  from 
"bucket-shops"  or  from  concerns  that  were 
ever  suspected  of  what  is  ordinarily  known 
as  "bucket-shopping."  Nor  were  the 
changes  recommended  anything  like  those 
now  put  forward  as  a  cheap  political 
remedy. 

Such  deep-seated  evils  as  exist  in  our 
present  financial  methods  in  this  market 
ought  at  once  to  be  remedied.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  good  business  to  remedy  them. 
Public  confidence  in  the  machinery  of  spec- 
ulation and  investment  would  be  enor- 
mously stimulated  and  the  prestige  of  this 
city  as  a  financial  center  would  be  im- 
mensely enhanced.  But  such  changes  are 
not  likely  to  be  accomplished  unless  by  the 
cooperation  and  aid  of  the  factors  whose 
opposition  has  thus  far  had  to  be  met. 
Nor,  once  accomplished,  are  they  likely  to 
be  very  effective  unless  the  general  stand- 
ard or  code  of  business  ethics,  common  in 
the  community,  is  altered  to  correspond 
with  them.  The  situation  is  essentially 
one  that  calls  for  a  voluntary  house- 
cleaning,  and  only  that  is  apt  to  be 
effective. 

Those  who  wish  to  perform  it  have  before 
them  the  recommendations  that  have  been 
made  in  past  years  by  committees  of  un- 
questionable standing.  The  whole  topic 
has  been  threshed  out,  over  and  over  again. 
It  would  be  worth  while  for  the  speculative 
interests  of  this  city  to  take  counsel  with 
themselves  whether  in  the  long  run  it  will 
not  pay  them  much  better  to  meet  any 
reasonable  public  demand  there  may  be  on 
this  subject  rather  than  to  have  it  recur 
from  time  to  time  as  a  political  proposition, 
never  settled  and  always  threatening  some 
unwise  action. 
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Make  Your  Savings  Grow 


New  U.  S.  Treasury  Savings  Certificates  offer  the 
soundest  investment  conceivable.  A  direct  ob- 
ligation of  the  government.     Risk  is  eliminated. 


THE  Government  now  offers,  through  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Department,  a 
new  and  attractive  system  of  savings.  It  is  being 
welcomed  everywhere  by  men  and  women  who 
seek  the  opportunity  to  save  a  share  of  their  earn- 
ings— and  make  it  earn  while  it  is  being  saved. 

These  new  Treasury  Savings  Certificates  at 
present  prices  will  earn  4>2  per  cent  a  year, 
compounded  semi-annually,  if  held  to  maturity. 


Each  matures  five  years  from  date  of  issue,  earn- 
ing 25  per  cent  for  the  full  period  of  investment. 
The  certificates  may  be  redeemed  at  any  time 
before  maturity  at  redemption  prices  which 
increase  from  month  to  month. 

There  are  numerous  advantages  to  this  new 
savings  system.  It  will  pay  you  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  them.  For  here  is  liberal  interest 
return,  absolute  safety,  ready  cash  if  you  need 
to  withdraw. 


Attractive  Features 

Some  of  the  features  are:  Any  individual 
can  buy  up  to  #5000  maturity  value  of 
Treasury  Savings  Certificates  of  any  one 
issue,  and  if  desired  can  have  them  made 
payable  to  another  person  in  case  of 
death.  The  certificates  are  exempt  from 
normal  Federal  Income  Tax,  and  from 
state  and  local  taxation  (except  estate  and 
inheritance  taxes).  You  can  withdraw 
your  money  at  any  time  with  interest. 
The  Government,  however,  cannot  call 
them  for  payment  before  maturity. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages. 
Become  acquainted  with  this  new  and 
better  way  of  saving.  Ask  your  post- 
master for  a  descriptive  circular  or  write 
direct  for  it  to  the  U.  S.  Government  Sav- 
ings System,  Trea  su  ry  Depa  rtment,  Wa  sh- 
ington,  D.  C.  You  surely  want  to  adopt 
this  new  way  of  saving,  once  you  appre- 
ciate its  advantages. 


How  Dollars  Grow 

Below  are  shown  the  results  of  in- 
vestment in  Treasury  Savings  Cer- 
tificates— how  your  money  grows 
when  interest  is  compounded  semi- 
annually. It  shows  how  to  make  the 
money  you  work  for,  work  for  you. 
And  all  the  time  with  absolute  safe- 
ty. Observe  how  soon  at  present 
prices  you  will  earn  25  per  cent — 
in  only  5  years  your  #20  becomes  $25, 
your  $80  becomes  #100,  your  #800 
becomes  #1000. 


Issue 
Price 


$20 

80 

800 


Value  after 
one  year 


$20.70 

82.80 
828.00 


Value  after 
two  years 


$21.45 

85.80 
858.00 


Value  after 
three  years 


$22.20 

88.80 
888.00 


Value  after 
four  years 


$23.00 

92.00 

920.00 


Maturity 


$    25 

100 

1000 


41%  . 

on  Savings 

Treasury  Savings  Certificates 
present  an  ideal  form  of  in- 
vestment, fully  protected, 
and  with  a  liberal  rate  of  in- 
terest. Each  dollar  saved 
earns  at  present  prices  25  per 
cent  in  5  years,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  4'2  per  cent  a  year, 
compounded  semi-annually. 
If  withdrawn  before  maturity 
you  receive  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3'2  per  cent,  com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

Safety 

These  Certificates  are  a  direct 
obligation  of  your  govern- 
ment, the  soundest  invest- 
ment conceivable,  backed  by 
the  strength  of  the  Nation. 
Your  principal  and  interest 
are  absolutely  safe.  Risk  is 
eliminated.  Certificates  are 
registered  in  your  name  at 
time  of  purchase,  protecting 
you  against  loss  or  theft. 

Certain  Value 

The  Certificates  are  not  sub- 
ject to  market  fluctuations 
and  cannot  depreciate  in 
value.  They  are  always  worth 
what  you  paid  for  them  plus 
the  interest. 

Payment  on  Demand 

You  can  withdraw  your 
money  at  any  time,  without 
waiting  until  maturity  of  the 
Certificates.  This  provides 
for  any  emergency. 


UNITED  STATES 

GOVERNMENT 

SAVINGS 

SYSTEM 

TREASURY   DEPARTMENT 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Easy  for  All 

U.  S.  Treasury  Savings  Certificates  are 
issued  in  denominations  within  the  reach 
of  all.  You  can  now  buy  a  $25  Certificate 
for  $20,  a  $100  Certificate  for  $80  and  a 
$1000  Certificate  for  $800. 

If  you  save  less  than  #20  per  month,  you 
can  accumulate  Postal  Savings  Stamps  at 
ioc  each,  or  Treasury  Savings  Stamps  at 
$1  each,  both  non-interest-bearing.  Or 
you  can  open  an  interest-bearing  Postal 
Savings  Account.  Then  you  can  convert 
such  savings  into  a  Treasury  Savings 
Certificate  when  you  accumulate  #20. 

» 

U.  S.  Treasury  Savings  Certificates  may 
be  purchased  at  Post  Offices,  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, or  direct  from  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Savings  System.  There  is  no  red 
tape,  no  formality. 

Do  not  delay  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  simpler,  more  profitable  system  of 
making  your  dollars  grow.  Make  the 
money  you  work  for,  work  for  you.  See 
how  quickly  it  earns  25%. 


Mail  this  coupon  with  remittance  to  ihe  United  States 

Government   Savings     System,     Treasury    Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Application  for  Treasury  Savings 
Certificates,  New  Issue 

Enclosed   find   Check,  Draft  or   Money  Order  for — 

"2  $25  Treasury  Savings 

i  Certificates,     Price    $20    each    $ 

a  $100  Treasury  Savings 

u  Certificates,     Price    $80    each     $ 


.$1,000  Treasury  Savings 
Certificates,    Price    $800    each    $ 


Register  in  the  name  of  and  send  to  (Name) 


Street  Address 

City .State. 
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/"*  OOD  taste  demands  that  not 

^**  the  slightest  hint  of  Kitchen 
Cookery  shall  drift  beyond  the  kitchen 
door. 

All  cooking  odors  and  greasy 
fumes  can  be  arrested  at  the  source 
with  an 

TlbaiT? 

A  neat  and  quiet  running  16 
inch  direct  connected  exhaust  fan, 
with  a  motor  that  is  fully  enclosed 
and  self-cooled. 

Widely  used,  in  restaurants, 
offices,  stores,  factories,  etc.  It  is 
easily  installed  in  a  window  sash  or 
wall,  and  is  operated  with  a  turn 
of  the  switch. 


ILG 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATING  CO.  2857  north  Crawford  ave.  CHICAGO 

BRANCHES    IN    ALL.    PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Who  Loses  When  the  Strikers  Win? 


Do  the  employers  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
to  dig  up  the  increased  wage? 

They  do  not. 

The  public  carries  the  additional  burden. 

Had  there  existed  in  ,1919  an  industrial  code  such  as 
President  Harding  has  advocated  in  a  message  to 
Congress  and  such  as  is  graphically  described  in  that 
masterful  new  book,  "The  Industrial  Code,"  the  bitu- 
minous coal  mineis  strike,  in  all  likelihood,  would  not 
have  occurred.    Wherever  industrial  conditions  are 


seriously  discussed  in  future,  this  new  book  and 
its  constructive  doctrines  will  be  consulted.  For  it 
sets  forth  the  world's  most  enlightened  progressive 
opinion  on  the  relations  that  can,  and  should,  exist 
between  Capital  and  Labor.  With  a  wealth  of 
detail  it  tells  of  the  safest  and  sanest  methods  for 
the  handling  of  labor  difficulties  and  preventing 
disastrous  strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts.  It  is 
likely  to  be  the  bright  guiding  star  in  the  betterment 
of  industrial  conditions. 


The  Industrial  Code 

TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR 


The  authors  of  "The  Industrial  Code,"  W.  Jett 
Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts,  were  peculiaily  well 
equipped  for  writing  such  a  helpful  book.  Their 
close  personal  contact  with  the  industrial  field  and 
their  exceptional  opportunities  during  an  extended 
period,  for  minute  investigation,  gave  them  a  well- 
rounded  insight  into  all  phases  of  labor  controversies — 
such  as  few  men  enjoy.  It  was  partly  from  this 
knowledge  and  this  insight  that  the  remarkable 
opinions  and  logical  conclusions  contained  in 
"The  Industrial  Code"  came  into  existence. 

High  Standing  of  the  Authors 

So  high  did  both  of  these  men  stand  in  public 
esteem  when  the  National  War  Labor  Board  was 
organized  that  Mr.  Lauck  was  at  once  chosen  for 
active  secretary  and  Mr.  Watts  as  chief  of  the 
Board's  Division  of  Investigation.  During  the 
Board's  thirteen  months  of  usefulness  it  handled 
hundreds  of  labor  controversies  and  brought  about 
settlements  without  a  single  serious  strike. 

Protects  All  Interests 

Read  "The  Industrial  Code"  and  you  will  see 
how  it  proposes  to  "safeguard  the  rights  and  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  both  Capital  and  Labor  and 
protect  the  public  interest  " 

You  will  get  new  and  unexpected  angles  of  thought 
on  how  controversies  between  Capital  and  Labor 
should  be  met  and  what  action  should  be  taken  on 
such  important  matters  as  collective  bargaining, 
number  of  hours  to  work,  right  of  employers  and 
employees  to  organize,  compensation  for  women 
compared  with  men,  right  of  workers  to  a  living 
wage  with  differentials  for  skill,  experience,  hazards 
of  employment,  regularity  of  employment,  and 
deficiencies. 

Broad  View  of  Situation 

The  authors  of  "The  Industrial  Code"  have 
treated  the  chaotic  labor  situation  in  America  with 


a  breadth  of  understanding  as  broad  as  it  Is  rare. 
They  show  clearly  that  they  recognize  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  labor  movement  now  is  no  longer  a 
mere  struggle  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours, 
but  is  more  concerned  with  the  principles  under- 
lying relations  of  the  worker  to  industry  and  the 
employer  to  the  employee. 

Wasteful  Strikes 

"The  Industrial  Code"  lays  before  its  readers  a 
basic  industrial  code — a  bill  of  rights — which  would 
probably  have  prevented  the  6,736  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  the  United  States  in  1919  and  1920  that  in- 
volved the  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
111,810  working  days.  The  book  also  contains  a  vast 
appendix,  embracing  proclamations  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States  on  the  labor  situation,  records  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  reports  of  industrial 
conferences,  government  labor  statistics,  etc.,  and 
shows  most  convincingly  the  absolute  necessity  now 
for  an  industrial  code.  Without  it  the  questions  of 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions  and  all  such  con- 
troversial matters  are  left  subject,  all  the  time,  to 
the  ruthless  and  uncontrolled  play  of  economic 
forces  and  to  constant,  or  constantly  imminent, 
industrial  [strife  and  warfare. 

Intensely  Interesting 

You  will  find  "The  Industrial  Code"  intensely 
interesting.  As  you  read  it  you  will  gradually  realize 
that  the  industrial  clashes  between  Capital  and 
Labor  will  never  end  until  the  first  constructive 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  establishment  of  an  indus- 
trial code  along  the  lines  suggested  in  this  book. 
"Once  established  it  will  never  be  repealed  or 
abridged  and  America  will  have  reared  another 
imperishable  monument  to  the  progress  of  mankind." 

"There  is  no  denying  that  such  a  code,  if  once  put 
in  force,  would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  in 
averting  economic  waste,  in  obviating  needless 
friction,  and  in  producing  general  industrial  har- 
mony.— New  Yort  Herald. 


12mo.  cloth,  576  pages,  $4.00,  net;  $4.12  postpaid 
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SUPERPOWER  FOR  BRITAIN 

npHE  need  for  a  broader  use  for  elec- 
■*■  tricity  is  being  keenly  appreciated  by 
the  people  of  England,  remarks  one  of  the 
staff  of  our  Consulate  in  London.  The 
change  in  the  economic  situation  seems  to 
be  resulting  in  a  "marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  domestic  electrical  appliances  on 
the  market,"  continues  this  writer  in  Com- 
merce Reports,  and  of  course  this  means 
that  more  power  must  be  provided.  Atten- 
tion thus  being  called  to  the  need  for  more 
and  cheaper  electrical  power,  the  next  step 
is  not  unnaturally  the  mapping  out  of  a 
superpower  scheme.  English  engineers  and 
capitalists  are  beginning  to  realize  how 
absurd  is  the  condition  now  existing  about 
London.  "A  man  living  in  Hempstead 
cooks  his  breakfast  by  electricity,  supplied 
from  one  station;  he  travels  to  his  office  on 
electric  trains,  operated  by  current  from 
another  station;  his  office  in  the  city  is  sup- 
plied by  electricity  from  a  third  station;  he 
gets  his  lunch  in  a  restaurant  lighted  from 
a  fourth;  and  if  he  has  occasion  to  use  a 
street  car  in  traveling  about  the  city,  it  will 
be  operated  by  current  from  a  fifth;  etc." 
This  "might  be  continued  indefinitely,  so 
that  an  inhabitant  of  London  could  easily 
require  throughout  the  day  from  five  to  ten 
different  electrical  plants  to  supply  his 
needs — a  most  wasteful  use  of  capital." 
And  the  London  situation  is  typical  of 
that  throughout  the  country.     We  read: 

Prior  to  1919  the  supply  of  electricity  in 
England  was  in  the  hands  of  more  than  500 
concerns,  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  each  having  its  own  area. 
Conditions  are  especially  bad  in  and  about 
some  of  the  larger  English  cities,  where 
numbers  of  these  smaller  plants  endeavor 
to  operate  as  central  stations,  each  supply- 
ing a  small  area.  This  necessarily  results 
in  heavy  waste  not  only  through  the  lower 
efficiency  of  a  small  station  but  through  the 
greater  capital  investment  required  by  the 
large  number  of  small  stations  as  com- 
pared with  the  few  large  stations  in  carry- 
ing the  same  total  load.  These  small 
plants  also  differ  widely  in  technical  detail, 
with  the  result  that  one  large  town  may 
have  a  dozen  different  voltages  and  several 
different  frequencies. 

The  city  of  London  is  supplied  with 
electricity  by  a  total  of  about  70  different 
stations.  From  American  experience,  the 
diversity  factor  for  the  city  would  be  such 
that  one  or  two  stations  supplying  the 
same  area  could  have  very  much  less  total 
capacity  than  is  now  carried  by  these  70 
small  stations;  in  addition  to  the  lower 
overhead  charges  that  this  means  the 
operating  costs  of  a  few  large  stations  would 
be  very  much  less.  As  regards  investment, 
the  factor  of  spare  capacity  in  plants  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  this  is 
naturally  very  much  smaller  in  total 
capacity  for  a  few  stations  than  for  70. 

It  is  probable  that  the  next  10  years 
will  see  the  great  number  of  central 
stations  in  England  reduced  to  about  a 
score,  each  serving  definite  areas,  accord- 
ing to  the  industrial  and  domestic  demand. 
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June  27. — The  Irish  Provisional  Govern- 
ment issues  a  manifesto  declaring  that 
it  will  suppress  all  disorder. 

Dr.  Walther  Rathenau's  funeral,  in  Berlin, 
is  made  the  occasion  of  anti-monarchist 
meetings  attended  by  500,000  Germans. 

June  28. — A.  Bruce  Bielaski,  according  to  a 
special  cable  from  Mexico  City,  escapes 
from  the  Mexican  bandits  who  kid- 
naped him.  The  demanded  ransom  of 
10,000  pesos  -was  not  paid. 

Civil  war  between  Free  State  troops  and 
Irish  Republicans  breaks  out  in  Dublin, 
with  the  attack  by  Government  troops 
on  rebel  headquarters  in  the  Four 
Courts  Building. 

June  29. — Free  State  troops,  attacking  the 
Four  Courts  in  Dublin,  carry  the  east 
wing  and  two  other  parts  of  the  building 
by  assault.  The  Free  Staters  report  the 
capture  of  33  prisoners. 

The  seizure  of  six  more  Americans  in  the 
Tampico  oil  field  by  the  bandit  leader 
Gorezabe  is  reported  by  Vice-Consul 
Shaw  at  Tampico. 

The  French  Senate  gives  Premier  Poin- 
care  a  vote  of  confidence  after  a  debate 
on  German  reparations,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  Allies  had  arrived  at 
the  turning-point  on  the  question  of 
forcing  payment  from  Germany. 

More  than  80  conspirators  and  their 
abettors  in  the  plot  that  resulted  in  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Walther  Rathenau, 
reports  Berlin,  are  captured  by  the 
Prussian  police. 

June  30. — The  Irish  rebels  holding  the 
Four  Courts  Building  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally. The  structure  had  been 
blown  up  by  an  explosion  which  killed 
30  Free  State  troops  as  well  as  an  un- 
determined number  of  rebels  within. 

Credits  of  3,224,000,000  gold  rubles 
($1,612,000,000),  says  a  dispatch  from 
The  Hague,  is  the  minimum  Russian 
loan  demand  presented  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Western  European 
Powers  by  Litvinoff,  head  of  the  Soviet 
Delegation. 

July  1. — Civil  war  is  spreading  from  Dub- 
lin, according  to  a  dispatch  from  that 
city,  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Eamon  de  Valera  is  said  to  be  in  com- 
mand of  buildings  along  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin,  where  resistance  to  Free  State 
troops  continues. 

July  2. — Free  State  troops,  reports  London, 
open  fire  with  a  field  gun  on  the 
Gresham  Hotel  in  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin,  where  Eamon  de  Valera  and 
his  fellow  leaders  are  said  to  be  main- 
taining headquarters. 

American  capital,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Constantinople,  will  develop  the  huge 
oil  and  mineral  properties  of  the  former 
Sultan  Abdul  Hammid,  valued  at  more 
than  $200,000,000. 

By  issue  of  a  new  kind  of  currency,  re- 
ports the  Pravda  of  Moscow,  Russia 
will  reduce  the  exchange  on  the  ruble, 
now  4,000,000  to  the  dollar,  to  400. 

President  Ebert  announces  an  extraor- 
dinary tribunal  to  handle  Monarchist 
cases.  The  President  also  announces 
the  dissolution  of  three  Monarchist 
bodies,  ono  of  them  headed  by  General 
Ludendorff. 

July  3. — Maximilian  Harden,  editor  of 
Die  Zukuttjt,  and  most  noted  of  Ger- 
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Cools  and 
Comforts 
Baby's 
Tender  Skin 

When  the  baby  is  fret- 
ful, a  rubdown  with 
Alcorub  will  cool  and 
soothe  the  hot,  irritated 
skin  and  induce  quiet 
comfort  and  restful 
sleep. 


ALCORUB 

is  more  refreshing  and  beneficial  to  the 
skin  than  the  "grain  alcohol"  you  form- 
erly used.  It  combines  just  the  proper 
proportion  of  alcohol  with  other  cleans- 
ing and  invigorating  ingredients  to  leave 
the  tenderest  skin  soft,  and  refreshed. 
No  unpleasant  odor.  No  burning, 
smarting  sensation.  No  parching  of 
the  skin  as  with  "medicated  alcohols." 
At  all  Druggists— In  Pint  Bottles  Only 

U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co. 

Largest  Producer  in  the  World 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Wacation 


Get  the 
most  out  of 
your  vacation 
this  summer.  Sit 
on  your  bungalow 
Wp  porch  or  outside 
your  tent  and  listen 
to  opera,  news,  lectures, 
concerts,  etc.  Practically  every  part 
of  the  United  States  is  accessible  to  a 
broadcasting  station.  You  can  get 
"away  from  everything"  but  still  keep 
in  touch  with  the  world. 

De  Forest  Radiophones 

are  especially  designed  to  receive  radio 
telephone  broadcasting  stations.  No 
knowledge  of  radio  or  code  required.  The  ^ 
Everyman  receiver  will  bring  in  signals  up 
to  30  miles;  the  Radiohome  outfit  has  a 
range  of  30  to  125  miles;  the  M-R  6  gives 
you  a  range  of  400  miles.  De  Forest 
apparatus  is  carried  by  all 
dependable  dealers. 
Get  "Wireless  In  the 

Home" 
Written   by    Lee    De 
Foiest(Ph.D  ,D.Sc), 
pioneer  in   the  radio 
field.   Explains  wire- 
less. Illustrated  with 
photographs      and 
sketches.  Complete. 
Send   15c  for  copy. 

De  forest  Radio  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  to. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J. 





Cuticura  Talcum 

•^■™,,•  Fascinatingly  Fragrant  ■""•■■■ 

Always  Healthful 

Sample  freeof  Oatienra  Laboratories  ,Dept.  7  .Maiden. 
M&bi.    Everywhere  26c. 


FNVF1MTHR  CI  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
11^1  V  dn  1  \_/r\.0  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
Its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sell  our  wonderful  tailored 
to  order.  $29. 50, virgin  wool 
suits  and  o'coats  direct  to 

wearer — all  one  price.    They  are  big  values  and  sell  easy. 

You  keep  deposit.    Everything  guaranteed.     Big  swatch 

outfit  free;  protected  territory  for  hustlers. 

J.  B.  SIMPSON.  Inc.,  Dept.  139,  831  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
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Crown  8vo. 
Cloth 

336  pages 


MODERN 
.'      TENNIS 

The  famous  French  player, 
MaxDecugis,  says:  "No  study 
more  complete,  more  practical, 
more  authoritative,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  simple  in  its  in- 
telligibility,has  been  published." 
The  author,  P.  A.  Vaile,  is  an  in- 
ternational authority. 

In  an  easy,  agreeable  style, 
lucid  and  thorough,  tennis  is  here 
explained  and  made  absolutely 
clear  from  the  simple  forehand 
stroke  to  the  most  complicated 
cut  services,  with  detailed  treat- 
ment of  volleys,  smashes,  lobs, 
drives,  chops  and  their  com- 
pounds. 

Illustrated  with  50  full-page 
actioD-photos  of  great  players, 
and  34  text-drawings. 

Postpaid,  $2.16. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


SPANISH 


LEARNED     EASILY 
AND     QUICKLY! 


Also  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  or  GERMAN 

Another  language  will  enable  you  to  earn  more  money — 
whether  you  are  an  employer  or  employee,  professional  man 
or  woman,  boy  or  girl, 

A  Few  Spare  Minutes  Can  Increase  Your  Income 

Learning  a  new  language  by  the  Rosenthal  Language  Phon» 
Method,  is  as  easy  as  learning  a  new  tune.     Study  when  you 

are  in  the  mood — in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home with  your 

own  phonograph.  Soon,  you  can  talk,  read  and  write  Spanish, 
French,  Italian  or  German. 

ROSENTHAL  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 


Makes  Rapid  Progress  Poss 

Any  number  of  people  can  learn  at  the  same 
time — the  whole  lamily  or  group  oi  friends. 
pprc  64-Page  Book.  It  shows  how 
.  fcfc  easy,  interesting,  and  profitable 
>t  is  to  learn  a  foreign  language;  and  ex- 
plains Dr.  Rosenthal's  world-famous  meth- 
od of  quick  study.  Also  details  of  FREE 
Trial  offer.  Send  a  postal — today. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
597  Hess  Bldg,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
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man  publicists,  is  attacked  and  seriously 
injured  by  two  Royalists. 

Three  projects  for  general  world  disarma- 
ment are  placed  before  the  temporary 
mixed  commission  of  disarmament  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  reports  Paris, 
by  representatives  of  Great  Britain. 

July  4. — Fighting  continues  in  Dublin 
streets,  with  the  Free  State  forces, 
according  to  Central  News  reports, 
gradually  rounding  up  or  driving  out 
the  Republicans. 

The  greatest  demonstration  in  the  history 
of  Berlin,  say  dispatches  from  that  city, 
occurs  while  500,000  workers  parade 
the  west  end  section  in  a  demonstration 
for  the  republic. 

The  German  Reichstag  approves  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  the  government  legis- 
lative program  for  the  suppression  of 
secret  Monarchist  conspiracies. 

DOMESTIC 

June  27.— E.   M.  Fuller  &  Company,  the 

largest  house  on  the  Consolidated  Stock 

Exchange,    with    thousands     of    small 

•  traders  among  its  customers,  goes  into 

bankruptcy. 

June  28. — President  Harding  summons ;the 
factions  in  the  coal  miners'  strike  to 
a  conference  at  the  White  House. 

June  29. — The  Railroad  Labor  Board 
cites  the  heads  of  the  unions  concerned 
in  the  strike  threat  of  railway  shopmen 
to  appear  before  it,  in  Chicago,  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  situation. 

President  Harding,  at  a  dinner  in  the 
White  House,  asks  a  number  of  agri- 
cultural leaders  of  the  country  to  sup- 
port the  ship  subsidy  bill. 

June  30. — B.  M.  Jewell,  President  of  the 
Railway  Employees  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  refuses 
to  appear  before  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  to  discuss  the  strike  of  400,000 
railroad  shopmen,  set  for  July  2d. 

Moral  suasion,  reports  Washington,  is  the 
only  weapon  the  Government  will 
exercise  in  the  general  conference  of 
coal  operators  and  miners'  heads,  open- 
ing at  the  White  House  to-morrow. 

July  1.— Nearly  100  per  cent,  of  the  400,000 
railroad  shop  employees  belonging  to 
the  union  go  out  on  strike.  Trains  con- 
tinue to  operate,  despite  traffic  delays 
at  many  terminals. 

Mine  owners  and  heads  of  miners'  unions 
confer  at  Washington. 

July  2. — The  Maintenance-of-Way  Union, 
of  450,000  members,  says  a  report 
from  Chicago,  have  voted  to  join  the 
strike  of  the  shop  workers. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  adopts  a 
resolution  outlawing  shopmen  who  quit 
their  work. 

From  six  to  nine  persons  are  killed  and 
fifty  injured  when  a  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  twelve-passenger  train  goes 
over  an  embankment  between  Camden 
and  Atlantic  City. 

July  3. — Leaders  of  the  warring  factions  in 
the  coal  strike,  called  into  conference  at 
Washington  by  President  Harding  on 
July  1st,  adjourn  until  July  10th.  The 
adjournment  came  after  a  stormy  ses- 
sion which  brought  them  no  nearer  an 
agreement. 

July  4. — Officials  of  the  railway  Main- 
tenance -  of  -  Way  Union,  representing 
400,000  men  on  all  railroads,  cancel 
their  threatened  strike  by  agreement 
with  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board. 
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PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
RECORD     OF     INVENTION 
BLANK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 


for  Yourself 

I  Establish  andoper- 
'  ate  a  "New  System 
Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community.  _  We  furnish  every- 
thing. Money-making  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 
Big  Candy  Booklet  Free.  Write  for  i  t  today.  Don't  put  it  off  ! 
W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  38.    EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Common  American  and 
European  Insects 

A  handy  pocket  size  book 
containing  140  illustrations  in 
colors  true  to  life.  Also  gives  both 
the  common  and  scientific  names. 
Most  helpful  in  school  classes  and  to 
amateur  fruit,  vegetable  and  flower  gardeners,  farm- 
ers and  all  interested  in  the  wonders  of  insect  lite. 
Prepared  under  supervision  of  William  Beutenmiiller, 
Curator  of  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York. 

Only  30  cents.  Postpaid 
Funk  sV  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Suffer  From 

WEAK  LUNGS? 

If  so,  do  you  know  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  weak 
lungs  mean  straight,  out-and-out  tuberculosis?  Many 
things  formerly  considered  merely  as  forerunners  of  tu- 
berculosis are  now  known  to  mean  that  the  disease  al- 
ready has  a  foothold.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  signs 
of  tuberculosis  may  be  detected  before  it  gets  a  firm 
hold  upon  you?  Are  you  anxious  to  know  how  to  pro- 
tect your  dear  ones?  How  to  win  back  health?  How 
to  apply  curative  measures  to  your  own  case  and  ac- 
quire the  confidence,  ease  of  mind,  and  satisfaction 
that  come  only  when  you  feel  the  tide  of  success  turn- 
ing overwhelmingly  in  your  favor?  Then  read  this  re- 
markably helpful  new  book,  just  off  the  press,  entitled 

Lessons  on  Tuberculosis 
and  Consumption 

by  Charles  E.  Atkinson,   M.D. 

The  author  is  a  physician  of  high  standing  who  has 
given  years  of  study  to  the  subject.  Having  himself 
made  the  fight.  Dr.  Atkinson  knows  the  invalid's  view- 
point, and  writes  lor  him,  from  his  long  experience,  in 
plain,  non-technical  language. 

In  these  16  lessons,  printed  from  clear,  distinct  type 
and  compressed  into  one  handy  volume,  you  will  find 
almost  every  conceivable  aspect  of  lung  tuberculosis 
fully,  clearly,  and  accurately  discussed  in  a  practical 
and  compelling  manner.  You  will  not  meet  with  broad, 
vague  generalities  or  wearisome  theories,  but  will  find 
a  veritable  mine  of  information  on  hundreds  of  vital, 
relevant  topics,  all  treated  with  extraordinary  com- 
pleteness. In  addition,  you  will  find  many  questions 
that  have  a  vital  interest,  but  to  which  you  have  failed 
to  obtain  an  answer  from  other  sources,  here  answered 
authoritatively  and  convincingly.  Absolutely  trust- 
worthy and  highly  endorsed,  this  book  is  literally 
filled  with  just  the  information  you  need  to  recognize 
the  first  danger  signals,  to  shield  your  family  and 
friends,  and  to  guide  you  safely  to  and  through  the 
gateway  of  health. 

!2mo.  Cloth,  460  pages,  16  pages  of  illustrations. 
At  all  Booksellers.  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.62. 

fUNK  &  WAGNALIS  COMPANY,  354-360  fenrtfi  Ave.,  N«w  York 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  WagnalJs  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"G.  A.  L."  Du  Bois,  Pa. — "Kindly  tell  me  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  surname  of  Maynard 
F.  Keynes,  author  of  '  The  Economic  Consequences 
of  the  Peace.'" 

The  name  Keynes  to  which  you  refer  is  pro- 
nounced kenz — e  as  in  prey. 

"M.  C.  C,"  Manila,  P.  1. — "Which  is  proper 
to  use  as  an  adjective,  special  or  especial,  and 
what  is  their  difference  in  usage?" 

The  difference  in  meaning  of  the  words  especial 
and  special  is  finely  drawn.  Especial  singles  out 
a  quality  or  an  object  from  others  of  the  same 
kind;  as,  an  especial  charm.  Special  conveys  the 
idea  of  having  some  particular  or  remarkable 
characteristic;  as,  a  special  announcement. 

"T.  P.,"  Memphis,  Tenn.— "  Please  give  me 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  term  Dail 
Eireann." 

This  term  is  pronounced  do"il'er'ari- — o  as  in 
or,  i  as  in  police,  e  as  in  prey,  a  as  in  final. 

"E.  M.  L..  Brazil,  S.  A. — "Kindly  tell  me  the 
rules  covering  the  use  of  the  conjunction  and  in 
spelling  out  figures;  in  other  words,  is  it  permis- 
sible to  write  'two  hundred  sixty  thousand ' ;  'four 
hundred  ninety-three, '  etc.?  " 

The  disregard  of  connectives  in  the  expression 
of  numbers  practised  in  commerce  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  best  usage,  and  should  not  be  en- 
couraged. The  forms  to  use  are — "Two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand";  "Four  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,"  etc. 

"S.  F.  G,"  Westminster,  Mass. — "Please  tell 
me  if  there  is  such  a  word  as  ativism,  and  its 
meaning." 

There  is  the  word  atavism,  which  means  "re- 
version to  an  ancestral  type,  trait,  or  the  like,"  or 
intermittent  heredity;  and  thffe  word  activism, 
which  is  defined  as  "a  philosophic  doctrine  held 
by  Rudolf  Eucken  that  life  is  action  and  human 
duty  lies  in  a  world  of  strife.  Beneath  the  world 
of  nature  lies  the  world  of  spirit,  of  which  man 
becomes  participator  by  the  freedom  and  activity 
of  his  life.  He  must  contend  for  a  spiritual  life- 
content.  'The  basis  of  a  true  life  must  be  con- 
tinually won  anew.'"  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  applies  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  context  or  of  purpose. 

"N.  W.  B.,"  Demopolis,  Ala. — "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac?" 

The  name  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  pronounced 
si"ra"no'  da  bar" za-rak' — i  as  in  police,  first  a 
as  in  art,  o  as  in  go,  second  a  as  in  final,  third  a  as  in 
fare,  fourth  a  as  in  final,  fifth  a  as  in  art,  z  as  in 
azure. 

"A.  P.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "Kindly  let  me 
know  whether  there  is  a  word  like  contractual, 
as  I  can  not  find  it  in  the  dictionary." 

See  the  New  Standard  Dictionary,  page  570, 
column  1:  "Implying  or  connected  with  a  con- 
tract; as,  contractual  obligations." 

"W.  M.  D.,"  Sheboygan,  Wis. — "Please  give 
me  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  guimpe." 

A  guimpe  is  a  chemisette  worn  with  a  low-necked 
dress. 

"C.  R.."  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Kindly  explain 
the  use  of  the  word  whom  after  than  in  the  sen- 
tence, '  He  is  a  man  than  whom  our  Alma  Mater 
has  no  greater  living  alumnus.'  " 

Than  whom  Is  a  phrase  objected  to  by  some 
grammatical  critics  in  such  locutions  as  "Crom- 
well, than  whom  no  man  was  better  skilled  in 
artifice,"  but  shown  to  be  "a  quite  classic  expres- 
sion." Formerly  than  was  often  but  not  always 
used  as  a  preposition,  and  than  whom  is  probably 
a  survival  of  such  usage.  Than  whom  is  generally 
accepted  as  permissible — probably  because  the 
sentence  where  it  occurs  can  not  be  mended  with- 
out reconstruction,  and  the  locution  has  abundant 
literary  authority.  The  practise  of  using  a  pro- 
noun that  ends  a  sentence  in  the  objective  case 
increases  the  tendency  to  the  prepositional  use  of 
than,  whence  we  derive  such  locutions  as  "she 
is  younger  than  me,"  "You  are  wiser  than  him," 
frequent  in  English  literature,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  grammarians  who  condemn  it 
as  bad  English. 


Of  course,  nice  hair 
is  worth  'while! 

The  man  who  has  nice  hair  will  tell  you  it's  worth 
while.      People  admire  it  and  speak  about  it. 

So  keep  your  hair  looking-  well.  Keep  it  healthy. 
That's  the  secret  of  your  wife's  good  looking 
hair.      She  keeps  it  healthy. 

The  chances  are  if  she  has  particularly  attractive 
hair,  she  uses  Packer's  Tar  Soap  and  has  used 
it  for  years.  \  ou  know  you  are  safe  when  you 
use  this  well-known  pine  tar  preparation.  Doctors 
have  long;  recognized  that  pine  tar  has  a  beneficial 
tonic  effect  on  the  health  and  appearance  of  the 
hair. 

Pine  tar,  as  combined  in  Packer's  with  glycerine 
and  cocoanut  oil,  stimulates  the  scalp,  penetrates 
right  down  to  the  very  roots  of  the  hair  and  helps 
to  bring  health  to  the  hair. 

When  hair  health  comes,  dandruff  goes — along 
with  all  other  scalp  troubles. 

Keep  that  nice, 
Packer's.  At  all 
everywhere. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dept.  84G,  120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Wholesale  Distributors:  Lymans,  Limited,  Montreal, 
The  Lyman  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Shampoo  with 

PACKERS 


Sample  Offer: 

All  druggists  carry  Packer's  Tar  Soap,  but  if  you 
like,  we  will  send  you  a  sample  of  either  the  cake 
or  tlic  liquid  on  receipt  of  ioc.  At  the  same  time 
we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Packer  Manual 
"How  to  Care  for  the  Hair  and  Scalp." 


healthy    head    of    hair.      Use 
drug    and    department    stores, 
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Cleaner,  brighter,  prettier 
floors.  Less  work  —  No 
bother — No  fuss — Less  time 

O-dteM^p 

$1.50  and  $2.00  Sizes.     All  Dealers. 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS'   CHEQUES 

In  Dollars  or  Pounds  Sterling 
SAFETY  -  LIQUIDITY  .  CONVENIENCE 

Holders  enjoy  all  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages inherent  in  our  network  of  150  offices 
and  our  ivorld-ivide  banking  connections 


New  York 

Chicago  Philadelphia      Boston 

Lot  Angeles     Montreal  Toronto 


San  Francitco 
Vancouver 


T H  CKMAS    CO  O  K  -*{ ;  ?0 Ni 

—  j-  TRAvfujts, £«($[  fopltrrr  doliar  «j 


'Ml 
iiiinl 


v  ASKforHorllCkS 

V.         The  ORIGINAL 
\\      Malted  Milk   , 


Safe 
Milk 


For  Infants 
&  Invalids 


NO  COOKING 

The  "Food  Drink"  for  All  Ages. 
Quick  Lunch  at  Home,  Office  and 
Fountains.    Ask  for  HORLICK'S. 
Bfeir  Avoid  Imitations  &  Substitutes 


LIQUID 

REPAIRS  LEAKS 

IN   AUTO   RADIATORS 

CRACKED  CYLINDERS 

WATER-JACKETS 

High   ot   Low  Pre»»uie      n/All     C*  O  C      Locomotive.  Siaiionary 
Manne       OUILLKO      H-  uk  -Heating 

The  U.  S.  Government.  General  Electric  Co,  Standard  Oil  Co., 

American  Telegraph  Co..  etc.,  have  used  it  for  years 

Over  3  Million  Cans  Sold  Every  Year 

«XW  RADIATOR  LIQUID    "X"  BOILER  LIQUID 


Price.    $1.50-ForJS,je,    ?Sc 

Al  Service  Station.  Garages.  Repair 

Shop*  and  Hardware  Stores 

Circular  or   Technical  AJvice  on  Requett 


Price,    Quart   Can,  Six  Dollar- 

Al  Plumbers.  Sleamfitler*.  Mine  and 

Mill  Supply  and  Hardware  Store* 


"X"  LABORATORIES 


25  W.  45lh    STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


An  Early  Start. — A  doctor  lately  married 
a  girl  whom  lie  had  ushered  into  the  world 
twenty  years  ago.  Real  love  at  first  sight. 
— London  Opinion. 


Another  Definition. — Efficiency  is  the 
art  of  spending  nine-tenths  of  your  time 
making  out  reports  that  somebody  thinks 
he  is  going  to  read  but  never  does. — 
Kansas  Industrialist. 


Not  Prepared. — "That  actress  looks  at 
least  ninety.  Do  have  a  look  at  her 
through  my  opera-glasses." 

"I  can't — I  have  forgotten  to  put  on  my 
rings." — Le  Journal  Amusant  (Paris). 


Oh,  Yes. — "I  drove  a  hundred  miles — 
speeded  the  whole  distance — wet  all  the 
way — but  didn't  skid  a  bit." 
"What  were  you  driving?" 
"A  vacht." — Nashville   Tennesseean. 


Final  Test. — Courtesy  is  the  quality 
that  keeps  a  woman  smiling  when  a  de- 
parting guest  stands  at  the  open  screen 
and  lets  flies  in. — Freemont  Tribune. 


Summer  Vacation  AH  Round. — Motives 
are  usually  mixed,  and  we  note  that  nu- 
merous congregations  are  preparing  to  send 
their  preachers  away  for  a  rest. — Min- 
neapolis Star.         

The  Reason. — Husband  (after  first  tiff) 
— "It's,  a  jolly  job  there  are  no  marriages 
in  heaven!" 

Wife — "There  c-c-c-couldn't  be,  'cos 
no  men  are  there!" — London  Mail. 


Gold  Among  Dross. — According  to  a  con- 
temporary, the  priests  in  Russia  are,  in 
spite  of  persecution,  a  most  optimistic  body. 
There  is,  we  suppose,  always  a  sporting 
chance  of  finding  a  button  amongst  the 
rubles  in  the  collection-box. —  The  Passing 
Show  (London).     

Marrying  Wealth. — The  parents  of  two 
Chicago  girls  were  nearly  distracted  when 
the  girls  disappeared,  but  they  have  been 
found  in  Omaha  married  to  two  automobile 
thieves.  Which  just  proves  again  that 
it  is  foolish  to  worry. —  The  American 
Lumberman  (Chicago). 


Double  Action. — George — "I  put  a  tack 
on  teacher's  chair  yesterday." 

Gerald — "Did  you?  Ill  bet  he  won't 
sit  down  in  a  hurry  again." 

George — "No;  and  neither  will  I." — 
Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati). 


Heroic  Commissioners. — There  is  a 
plague  of  caterpillars  on  oak  trees,  espe- 
cially in  Surrey.  The -Forestry  Commis- 
.sion  have  the  matter  in.  hand.  They  are 
eating  the  leaves  until  the  trees  are  in 
some  cases  almost  bare. — Daily  Sketch 
(London).  

Limited  Guaranty. — A  Missouri  woman 
asked  for  a  divorce  when  she  discovered 
her  husband  was  an  ex-convict,  but  was 
refused.  A  woman  ought  to  be  glad  to 
know  that  there  was  some  period  in  a 
man's  life  when  he  behaved  himself. — 
The  American  Lumberman  (Chicago). 


Proving  His  Statements. — "In  the  words 

of  St.  Paul,  X has  fought  a  good  fight ; 

he  has  kept  the  faith;  he  does  not  weary 
in  well  doing.  Soon  he  will  publish  a  book 
of  essays,  500  pages,  with  souvenir  picture 
of  the  author.  (Order  now.)  Please  vote 
for  your  true  and  faithful  servant." — 
From  a  North  Dakota  Campaign  Publicity 
Pamphlet.  

All  Said. — A  shopkeeper  had  in  his  em- 
ploy a  man  so  lazy  as  to  be  utterly  worthless. 

One  day,  his  patience  exhausted,  he 
discharged  him. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  character?"  asked 
the  lazy  one. 

The  employer  sat  down  to  write  a  non- 
committal letter.  His  effort  resulted  as 
follows: 

"The  bearer  of  this  letter  has  worked  for 
me  one  week  and  I  am  satisfied." — London 
Telegraph.  

Both  Forgetful. — A  certain  young  man 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  prominent 
business  firm,  ordering  a  razor: 

Dear  Sirs — Please  find  enclosed  50c  for 
one  of  your  razors  as  advertised  and  oblige, 

John  Jones. 

P.  S. — I  forgot  to  enclose  the  50c,  but 
no  doubt  a  firm  of  your  high  standing  will 
send  the  razor  anyway. 

The  firm  addrest  received  the  letter  and 
replied  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir — Your  most  valued  order  re- 
ceived the  other  day  and  will  say  in  reply 
that  we  are  sending  the  razor  as  per  request, 
and  hope  that  it  will  prove  satisfactory. 

P.  S. — We  forgot  to  enclose  the  razor, 
but  no  doubt  a  man  with  your  cheek  will 
have  no  need  of  it. —  The  Associated 
Grower  (Fresno). 


Where  It  Might  Have  Helped* — "Don't 
talk  to  me  about  colleges!"  scoffed  the 
self-made  man.  "Look  at  me!  Do  you 
suppose  I  would  have  been  any  more  suc- 
cessful than  I  am  if  I'd  had  a  college  edu- 
cation?" 

"No,"  admitted  the  professor,  "but  you 
might  have  been  less  inclined  to  brag  about 
it." — Judge.  

The  Word  Wanted. — A  man  walked  into 
a  garage  where  his  car  was  being  repaired 
and  was  heard  to  reprimand  the  garage 
owner  for  telling  him  how  to  run  his  own 
car,  saying:  "This  is  my  car,  and  what 
I  say  goes." 

A  moment  later  a  tired,  greasy  mechanic 
looked  up  from  under  the  car  and  said:  "For 
goodness'  sake,  say  'engine.'  " — Western 
Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati). 


Slight  Correction. — Several  weeks  ago 
there  was  an  account  in  this  paper  of  an 
auto  collision.  This  is  the  correct  version 
of  it: 

While  driving  to  church,  several  weeks 

ago,      Sarah     P and      father     was 

runned  into  by  a  neighbor  and  overthrown. 

Marion  C ,  age  14,  came  up  behind  and 

wished  to  past.  At  the  sound  of  the 
Klaxon  the  former  turned  out  giving  more 
than  half  of  the  road.  The  latter  was 
driving  rather  fast  and  she  turned  to 
quickly  into  the  road  again  hence  catching 
the  hind  wheel  of  her  car  into  the  front 
wheel  of  the  formers  sending  them  into 
the  ditch.  As  the  motor  of  Sarah's  car  was 
shut  off  no  one  was  hurt  and  little  damage 
was  done.  One  will  reach  their  destina- 
tion just  as  soon  if  they  would  observe  the 
rules  of  car  driving. — Prattsburgh  Advertiser. 
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LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
u  learning  will  find  in  our  pages  between  May  13th  and  Sep- 
tember 9th,  the  following  Classified  Directory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools  and  colleges.  Advertise- 
ments describing  these  institutions  will  be  found  in  the  first 
issue  of  each  month  from  May  to  September. 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested.  We  list  only  such  schools  as 
we  believe  are  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Advisory  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  necessary  for  inquirers  to  give  specific  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Judson  College  for  Women Marion.  Ala. 

The  Marlborough  School 5041  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Ely  School Ely  Court,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  Gateway St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy   Chase  School Box    D,    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Colonial  School 1533  18th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston    Hall 1920    Florida    Ave.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Washington  School  for  Secretaries.  .708  14th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Cathedral  School  for  Girls Orlando,  Fla. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  648,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Science  Hill  School Shelbyville,  5218,  Ky. 

Girls'   Latin  School 1223   St.   Paul   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

National   Park  Seminary Box   157,   Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College Box  7D,  Lutherville,  Md. 

Lasell  Seminary 103  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality Box  B,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell  School.  .  .  .36-40  Conccd  Ave., Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School 24  Highland  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School 2307  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls.  .  .  .8  Howard  St.,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Oak  Hall 584  Holly  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Central  College 421  State  St.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College Box  722,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Drew   Seminary Box    518,    Carmel,    N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary Box  L,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Keuka  College Box  L,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  Preparatory  School 301  West  S8th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  Finch  School 61  East  77th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ossining  School Box  7D,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811.  Poughkecpsie,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore   College Box  L,   Saratoga   Springs,   N.  Y. 

Highland  Manor Box  D,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School Box  710,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Moravian     Seminary Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls    Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary. Box   123,  Lititz,  Pa. 

The  Cowles  School  for  Girls Oak  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Dept.  D,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Rydal  School Rydal,  Pa. 

Wildcliff  School Box  1522,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The    Darlington    Seminary,  Inc Box  628,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,  R.  I. 

All  Saints  School Main  Ave.  &  17th  St.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fairfax     Hall Box  D,  Basic,  Va. 

Sullins  College Box  D,  Bristol,  Va. 

Virginia   Intermont   College Box   175,   Bristol,   Va. 

Southern   Seminary Box    9S9,    Buena    Vista,    Va. 

Hollins  College  for  Women Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia  College Box  T,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls Box  80,  Lewisburg,  Va. 

Kemper  Hall Box  L,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Litchfield    School Litchfield,  Conn. 

Suffield   School 9  Main  St..  Suffield,  Conn. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School 539  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Noble  &  Greenough  School Dedham,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School 50  King  Caesar  Rd.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary    Box  M,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Wilbraham   Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester   Academy Worcester.  Mass. 

Stearns  School Box  C,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Box  7P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Montclair  Academy Box  D,  Montclair,  N.J. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Pennington  School Box  80,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.J. 

The  Cascadilla  School Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cook  Academy Box  D,  Montour  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Box  531 ,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

The  Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys.  .  .    Box  II.  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrytown,  N.   Y. 

Keystone  Academy Box  D,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

Gettysburg  Academy Bos  B,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy Box  407,  Lancaster.   Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103,  Mercersburg.  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,   K.    I . 


Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions.  . 


.  Boston,  Mass. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College.  .  .  .Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L,  Pacific  Beach,  Calif. 

Hitchcock   Military  Academy San    Rafael,    Calif. 

Stamford  Military  Academy New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Georgia  Military  Academy College  Park,  Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Box   44,    Alton,    III. 

Morgan  Park  Military  Academy Box  800,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Howe  School Box  250,  Howe.  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute .Box  105,  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy Academy  R5,   Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School 700  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  .     .  187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute Drawer  C-7,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Box  402,  Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute Box  L,  Roswell,  New  Mexico 

St.  John's  School Box  106,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

St.    John's    School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Bingham    Military    School  Box  L,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miami    Military    Institute Box    72,    Germantown,    Ohio 

Junior  Military  Academy Box   100,  Bloomington   Springs,  Tenn. 

Columbia    Military    Academy Box    D,    Columbia,    Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  141,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy    Box  4,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute Box  124,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

West  Texas  Military  Academy San  Antonio,:  Texas 

Danville  Military  Institute   Box   D,    Danville,   Va. 

Blackstone  Military  Academy Box  B,  Blackstone,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy Box   410,    Front    Royal,    Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne   Military   School Box   404,    Waynesboro,    Va. 

Greenbrier  Military  School Box  25,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.    John's   Military   Academy Box    12G,    Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym.  .  1466  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education Dept.  D7,  Chicago,  111. 

Bush  Conservatory 839  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Northwestern  University 309  University  Hall,  Evanston,  111. 

Boston  University  School  of  Education.  .99  Newbury  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Erskine  School 4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  School  of  Homemaking 2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Katherine  Gibbs  School  of  Secretarial  Training .  .  Boston  and  New  York 

MassachusettsGeneral  Hospital  Training  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 779  Beacon  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School  of  Spoken  Word.     .Upper  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Sanitarium  School  of  Home  Economics.      Box  522,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  Arts  School .  .  .  506  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Conway  Military  Band  School 605  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Acad,  of  Public  School  Music    .  305  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education      .  .205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression 105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners,  Froebel  League.  .112E.  71st  St.,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory    of    Music Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Irving  College  and  Music  Conservatory.  .      Box  D,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Cushing  Academy Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Kimball   Union  Academy Meriden,   N.   H. 

Cazenovia  Seminary Box  D,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand    River    Institute Box  7,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

George  School Box  274,  George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,     Pa. 

Temple  University,  School  of  Commerce Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  cf  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

I).  ('. 

Chicago.  111. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering  .     10  "D"  St..  Angola.  Ind 

Michigan  College  of  Mines .  .266  College  Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich. 

Keystone  Institute 133  N.4th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines.        Box  L,  Rapid  City,  S.   Dak 

Special 

The  Bancroft  School Box  133,  Haddonfleld,  N.J. 

Devereux   Schools Box    l>.    Berwyn.    Pa. 

Miss  Woods'  School  for  Exceptional  Children. .  Box  160,  Laiighorne,  Pa. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School H<>x  <'.  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2827  Forest  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Bliss  Electrical  School i408  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington. 

Coyne  Engineering  School.  .  Dcp|.  207,  39-51  E.  Illinois  St. 
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THE  DIGEST'S"  POLL  AT  THE  200,000  MARK 


PROHIBITION 

Those  in  favor  of  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and 
Volstead  Law 

76,597 

Those  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  the 
Volstead  Law  to  permit  light  wines 
and  beer 

85,151 

Those  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment 

45,046 

SOLDIERS'  BONUS 

Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Bonus  for  all                     Yes 
soldiers   and    sailors   who   wore   the 
uniform  during  the  World  War?                          102,978 

No 
102,370 

MORE  THAN  200,000  VOTES  have  been  received,  and 
are  tabulated  herewith,  in  The  Digest's  poll  of  ten 
million  voters  of  the  nation  on  the  questions  of  Pro- 
hibition and  the  Soldiers'  Bonus.  The  net  result,  in  the  prohibi- 
tion column,  of  this  more  than  doubling  of  the  first  return,  pub- 
lished last  week,  seems  to  be  a  slight  decrease  of  "wet"  senti- 
ment. Exprest  in  percentages,  the  relative  strength  of  "dry," 
"moist"  and  "wet"  senti- 
ment, in  the  first  week's 
returns  ran: 

Those  favoring  the  con- 
tinuation and  enforcement 
of  the  present  laws, 
34.28%. 

Those  favoring  modifi- 
cation to  permit  light 
wines  and  beers,  41.90%. 

Those  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment,  23.82%. 

The  present  doubled 
vote,  as  tabulated  in  sum- 
mary on  this  page  and  in 
detail  on  the  page  follow- 
ing, shows  the  percent- 
ages as  36.94,  41.05, 
and  22.01.  The  change, 
it  will  be  seen,  has  been 
very    slight.      It   remains 

true  that  the  voters,  counting  both  those  who  vote  for  modifica- 
tion and  repeal  as  against  the  present  law,  are  registering  them- 
selves strongly  against  the  continuation  and  enforcement  of 
the  Prohibition  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act.  It  remains 
equally  true  that  they  are  registering  themselves  strongly  in 
fa^'or  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  admitting  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  favoring  the  modification  of  the  Volstead 
Law  would  by  no  means  go  back  to  the  "free  days"  before  the 
passage  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment. 

This  frame  of  rnind,  that  is,  opposition  to  the  old  "wide-open" 
regime,  combined  with  opposition  to  a  completely  "dry" 
nation,  is  emphasized  in  the  thousands  of  letters  about  the  poll 
which  are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  sorts 
of  people.  The  most  common  burden  of  these  letters,  among 
those  who  attack  the  Volstead  Law,  is  opposition  to  the  saloon 
and  all  it  stood  for.  Some  hundreds  of  writers  suggest  laws  such 
as  obtain  in  Quebec  and  British  Columbia,  where  there  are  no 
saloons,  but  citizens  may  buy  what  they  wish  from  Government 
stores.  "The  Volstead  Act  is  an  absolute  failure,  except  that 
it  put  the  saloons  out  of  business,"  writes  a  real  estate  dealer  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  speaking  for  this  large  contingent.  "Uncle 
Sam  is  the  only  one  who  can  dispense  liquor  and  do  it  right," 
and  a  designer  and  manufacturer  of  art  embroideries  in  Ruther- 


SUMMARY  OF  THE   FIRST  207,394  VOTES. 


ford,  N.  J.,  puts  himself  on  record  as  "against  any  restoration  of 
the  saloon,  but  for  some  law  for  the  restricted  sale  of  pure  liquor 
and  the  Government  supervision." 

Such  proposals  as  these,  the  strict  Prohibitionists  reply,  are 
attacks  on  the  Constitution,  specifically  on  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  Some  of  the  more  vigorous  upholders  of  this 
point  of  view  even  consider  that,  since  the  whole  question  of 

Prohibition  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  there  is  no 
way  in  which  a  lawful 
modification  of  the  present 
laws,  in  favor  of  light 
wines  and  beers,  can  be 
obtained.  Thus  William 
H.  Anderson,  State  Super- 
intendent of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  New 
York  and  President  of  the 
Allied  Citizens  of  America, 
after  being  shown  The 
Digest's  first  returns,  set 
forth  his  views  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 


The  votes   here   tabulated   are   those  received  up   to   and  including   July  6,  while 

The  Digest's  record-breaking  poll  was  getting  under  way.     The  recent  receipt  of 

votes  has  besn  at  a  rate  more  than  double  that  of  the  first  two  weeks,  and  next  week's 

issue  will  deal  with  some  350,000  ballots. 


"While  believing  fully 
in  the  honesty,  good  faith 
and  fairness  of  The  Liter- 
ary Digest,  I  have  placed 
on  record,  before  seeing 
any  of  the  figures,  my  belief,  and  fear,  that  its  nation-wide  poll 
on  the  Prohibition  question,  as  submitted,  .is  unwise,  must  be 
inconclusive,  and  may  be  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help  to  law 
enforcement  and  law  observance. 

"In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  clear  and  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  taking  a  poll  on  a  question  which  is  yet  to  be  de- 
cided and  taking  a  poll  on  a  question  which  has  been  decided. 
In  the  latter  case  the  issue  inevitably  presented  to  many  minds  is 
whether  the  law  which  represents  the  decision  shall  be  enforced. 

"Question  two  or  'B.'  'Do  you  favor  a  modification  of  the 
Volstead  Law  to  permit  light  wines  and  beers'  is  inherently 
vicious  in  that,  by  implication,  and  without  authority,  it  seems  to 
concede  the  liquor  claim  which  is  unqualifiedly  challenged  by  the 
friends  of  Prohibition,  that  wine  and  beer  of  sufficient  alcoholic 
content  to  satisfy  the  wets  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  for  bev- 
erage purposes  without  violation  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

"Former  President  Taft,  most  eminent  of  the  Anti-Prohibi- 
tionist-;, now  Chief  Justice  of  the  LTnited  States,  said  two  years 
ago:  'I  am  not  in  favor  of  allowing  light  wines  and  beer  to  be 
sold  under  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  I  believe  it  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  No  such  distinction 
that  between  wines  and  beer  on  the  one  hand  and  spirituous 
liquors  on  the  other  is  practicable  as  a  police  measure.  1  did  not 
favor  National  Prohibition  when  it  was  an  issue.  It  has  been 
adopted  under  constitutional  forms  by  the  people,  and  it  should 
be  enforced  in  good  faith.  Any  such  loophole  as  light  wines  and 
beer  would  make  an  amendment  a  laughing  stock.' 

"By  this  poll  in  this  form  The  Literary  Digest  is  impliedly 
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DETAILED  TABULATION  OF  THE  VOTE  ON  PROHIBITION 

Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  July  6th  1922 


For  For 

Enforcement  Modificatio 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1  Maine 24 

2  New  Hampshire.  .        16 

3  Vermont 16 

4  Massachusetts  .  .  .  7,549 

5  Rhode  Island  ....  7 

6  Connecticut 34 

TOTAL  VOTES 7,646 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  York 12,378 

2  New  Jersey 1,544 

3  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  12,547 


17 

13 

6 

8,037 

14 

39 

8,126 

17,006 

2,345 

12,576 


TOTAL  VOTES 26,469 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Ohio 6,340 

2  Indiana 215 

3  Illinois 13,331 

4  Michigan 268 

5  Wisconsin 275 

TOTAL  VOTES 20,429 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Minnesota 327 

2  Iowa 2,747 

3  Missouri 2,347 

4  North  Dakota  ...        16 

5  South  Dakota 21 

6  Nebraska 72 

7  Kansas 2,9X1 

TOTAL  VOTES 8,511 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky 27 

2  Tennessee 42 

3  Alabama 23 

4  Mississippi 13 

TOTAL  VOTES 105 


398 

2,794 

1,990 

17 

9 

44 

1,668 

6,920 

25 
17 
19 
11 


For 
n  Repeal 

17 

3 

6 

4,683 

.  17 

20 


4,746 

9,514 

1,284 
8,910 


31,927  19,708 

4,562  1,942 

114  55 

15,926  8,959 

177  61 

252        96 

21,031  11,113 


93 

1,146 

1,400 

1 

2 

19 

661 

3,322 


28 
10 


48 


For  For  For 
Enforcement   Modification  Repeal 
WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Arkansas 15  12  1 

2  Louisiana 12  13  3 

3  Oklahoma 43  29  7 

4  Texas 168  85  31 


TOTAL  VOTES 238 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

Delaware 6 

Maryland 277 


Dist.  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.  . 


6  North  Carolina. . 


14 

28 
18 
32 
10 


7  South  Carolina.  .  . 

8  Georgia 175 

9  Florida 11 

TOTAL  VOTES 571 


MOUNTAIN     STATES 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Montana.  .  .  . 

Idaho 

Wyoming  .  . . 
Colorado 

5  New  Mexico . 

6  Arizona  .... 

7  Utah 

8  Nevada  .... 
TOTAL  VOTES. .  . 


11 
9 
2 

31 
5 
8 
8 
1 


to 


PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington 4,028 

2  Oregon 28 

3  California 8,497 

TOTAL  VOTES 12.553 

GRAND  TOTAL 76,597 


139 


4 

562 

27 

27 

20 

14 

11 

259 

4 


928 


16 

13 

5 

30 

5 

3 

16 

_1 

89 


42 


3 

561 
8 
9 
4 

7 

4 

88 

8 


692 


11 
1 

6 
1 


32 


3,894 

22 

12,003 

15,919 

85,151        45,646 


1,169 
6 

4,768 
5,943 


assuring  those  who  vote  in  the  affirmative  on  this  second  propo- 
sition that  their  objective  can  lawfully  be  secured  provided  they 
show  sufficient  strength.  This,  in  fact,  reinforces  the  campaign 
of  misrepresentation  upon  this  question  which  has  been  un- 
scrupulously pushed  by  a  nullification  press. 

"From  the  reaction  already  apparent  from  the  Prohibition 
forces  within  my  own  State  I  am  convinced  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  in  favor  of  Prohibition  will  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  this  poll -on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  willing  even  to 
that  extent  to  countenance  the  submission  of  what  they  believe 
to  be  an  improper  question.  If  this  be  generally  true,  and  be- 
cause of  this  scruple  I  shall  decline  to  give  any  general  advice 
or  make  any  general  request  to  friends  of  Prohibition  to  partici- 
pate (while  on  the  other  hand  the  wets,  recognizing  the  advan- 
tage to  them  in  this  situation  are  already  making  efforts  to  utilize 
it  for  their  own  advantage),  then  the  result  will  not  only  not  be 
an  accurate  index  of  National  sentiment  but  may  be  also  the 
means  of  hampering  officials  from  the  President  down  who  are 
trying  to  enforce  the  law;  and  of  postponing  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  only  issue  on  Prohibition  in  America  to-day 
in  a  simple  choice  between  enforcement  and  observance  on  one 
hand  and  anarchy  on  the  other." 

This  attitude,  that  there  is  no  alternative  between  an  absolutely 
"dry "America  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  state  of  anarchy  on  the 
other,  came  out  very  strongly  when  Secretary  of  War  Weeks 
gave  his  recent  interview  in  favor  of  light  wines  and  beers  to 
a  group  of  newspaper  correspondents  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Military  College.  Several  correspondents  of  The  Digest 
now  repeat  the  arguments  used  then.  Thus  the  president 
of  a  lumber  company  in  San  Francisco  writes  that  "the  only 
hope  for  those  who  want  light  wines  and  beers  is  to  repeal' 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  the  vote  of  thirteen  legislatures 
can  prevent  this." 

The  Prohibition  Amendment  was  adopted,  of  course,  by  State 
Legislatures,  and  a  very  significant  fact  comes  out  in  checking 
up  the  present  Digest  poll  by  States.     In  spite  of  the  popular 


majority  on  the  other  side,  reaching  the  proportion  of  nearly  two 
to  one,  the  States  are  classified,  by  the  small  vote  so  far  received 
from  most  of  them,  as  twenty-five  to  twenty-one  in  favor  of 
strict  enforcement — leaving  out  two  States  with  very  small  votes, 
both  of  which  are  tied  for  enforcement  and  repeal. 

Representatives  of  organizations  in  favor  of  a  modification 
of  the  present  liquor  law,  as  well  as  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  previously  quoted,  have  been  asked  to  com- 
ment, in  accordance  with  The  Digest's  policy  of  treating 
both  sides  of  debated  questions,  on  the  first  returns  of  the  poll. 
Their  replies  will  be  given  next  week. 

"There  is  noticeable  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  state  of  public 
opinion  toward  the  Prohibition  Amendment,"  says  the  New 
York  Tribune  in  an  editorial  discussion  of  the  poll,  printed 
previous  to  the  announcement  of  the  first  returns.  "  Such  un- 
certainty The  Literary  Digest  may  lessen,  even  if  it  does  not 
end  it.  As  an  indication  of  sentiment,  the  returns  from  10,000,000 
ballots  should  be  fairly  accurate.  Whatever  the  final  tabulation, 
it  will  furnish  a  definite  indication  of  popular  sentiment.  To  the 
degree  that  both  sides  refrain  from  propaganda,  the  findings  will 
be  valuable." 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  representatives 
both  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  of  the  Association  against 
the  Prohibition  Amendment  have  suggested  the  danger  that 
ballots  might  be  counterfeited  by  unscrupulous  persons  in 
the  other  camp,  especially  since  the  ballots  do  not  carry  indi- 
vidual numbers.  Ample  precautions  have  been  taken  against 
counterfeiting,  which  permit  persons  acquainted  with  The 
Digest  ballot  to  recognize  it  after  a  very  brief  test.  In  a  poll  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  present  one,  individually  numbered  cards 
might  be  imitated,  with  counterfeit  numbers  by  the  thousands, 
before  the  deception  was  discovered.  This  is  hardly  possible 
with  the  system  now  in  use  on  The  Digest  post-card  ballots. 
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DIVIDED  VOTES  AND  OPINIONS  ON  THE  BONUS 


T- 


"»HE  BOYS  DIFFER  a  great  deal  on  this  subject,' 
remarks  an  ex-Marine  in  a  letter  which  he  encloses 
with  his  vote  in  favor  of  adjusted  compensation  for 
all  soldiers  and  sailors  who  wore  the  uniform  during  the  World 
War.  The  Digest's  poll  seems  to  reveal  a  similar  state  of 
mind  in  the  country  at  large.  Last  week's  returns  showed,  out 
of  a  total  of  approximately  94,000  votes,  46,609  in  favor  and 
47,469  opposed.  In  this  week's  total  of  205,000  votes,  the  bal- 
ance is  even  closer,  less  than  2,000  votes  representing  the  slight 
swing,  since  last  week',  to  the  "yes"  side  of  the  argument. 

As  in  the  first  report  published  last  week,  the  pro-bonus 
strength  is  shown  to  lie  in  the  Middle  West  and  Far  West,  with 
the  East  strongly  opposed.  Pennsylvania,  it  appears,  repre- 
sents an  intermediate  point,  with  the  "pros"  and  "antis"  ap- 
proaching a  balance,  altho  the  "anti"  vote  here  has  slightly 
strengthened,  pro  rata,  since  the  last  count.  In  the  East  North 
Central  States,  however,  the  vote  is  running  almost  two  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  measure,  with  Illinois  leading  the  procession. 
California  continues  to  register  itself  in  favor  at  approximately 
the  same  ratio  shown  in  last  week's  table.  Returns  from  most 
sections  of  the  countrj-,  outside  of  the  large  cities,  however,  are 
as  yet  only  getting  under  way. 

The  even  balance  of  opinion  shown  by  the  tabulation  of  the 
vote  is  emphasized  by  the  letters  with  which  many  voters  ac- 
company their  ballots.  The  necessity  of  reducing  the  questions 
to  the  lowest  common  denominators,  for  use  on  the  ballot, 
leaves  an  opening  for  much  qualification  and  discussion.  Many 
of  those  who  write  in  make  their  bonus  vote  contingent  on  some 
other  event.  Thus  the  proprietor  of  a  machine-shop  in  Belling- 
ham,  Washington,  is  in  favor  of  the  bonus  with  the  proviso  that 
"if  the  individual  States  have  already  given  a  bonus,  deduct 


that  from  the  Federal  bonus  for  that  State's  soldier."  He  also 
advises:  "Raise  this  money  by  direct  taxation,  so  much  per  head, 
the  same  for  everybody,  and  take  the  soldier  boys  forever  out  of 
politics."  A  man  who  writes  on  the  stationery  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers  urges  a  "Federal 
bonus  of  not  less  than  $1,000  paid  at  once,  to  all  men  who  vol- 
untarily offered  their  services,  and  to  no  others."  Another 
writer  favors  the  bonus  "provided  the  Allies  are  compelled  to 
pay  their  debts  to  us,  but  on  no  other  condition  whatever." 
The  sales  tax  is  opposed  by  numerous  pro-bonus  advocates  who 
make  their  vote  in  favor  of  the  bonus  conditional  on  the  non- 
passage  of  such  a  law.  A  lumber  dealer  in  West  Brownsville. 
Pennsylvania,  who  served  seventeen  months  as  private  in 
France,  and  argues  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  adjusted  com- 
pensation bill,  adds:  "But  first  of  all,  we  are  fighting  to  get  our 
'buddies'  in  hospitals,  and  get  more  hospitals  for  the  number  of 
sick  and  wounded.     By  all  means  take  care  of  them  first." 

Many  of  the  pro-bonus  voters  who  include  a  bit  of  comment 
with  their  ballots,  confine  themselves  to  a  line  or  two  of  enthusi- 
astic approval,  such  as  that  sent  in  by  the  representative  of 
a  lamp  company  in  East  Aurora,  New  York,  who  urges:  "I  say, 
give  the  boys  the  bonus — they  earned  it."  The  American  Legion 
Weekly,  speaking  for  the  thousands  of  ex-soldiers  in  the  Legion, 
whom  it  describes  as  "so  sold  on  the  adjusted  compensation  idea 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  argument  in  the  ranks," 
argues  in  a  lively  editorial  in  the  issue  of  July  21 : 

"Since  when  has  a  twenty-year  insurance  policy  degraded 
its  holder? 

"Since  when  have  men  owning  their  own  homes  and  farms  been 
considered  undesirable  citizens? 

"Since  Avhen  has  it  been  a  disadvantage  to  a  nation  to  have 


HOW  THE  STATES  ARE  VOTING  ON  THE  SOLDIERS'  BONUS 

Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  July  6th,  1922 


Vote 
"Yes" 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1  Maine 24 

2  New  Hampshire 13 

3  Vermont 9 

4  Massachusetts 7,155 

5  Rhode  Island 18 

6  Connecticut 32 


Vote 
"No" 

34 
19 
20 

12,994 
19 
61 

13,147 


TOTAL  VOTES 7,251 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  York 13,890    25,033 

2  New  Jersey 1,645      3,615 

3  Pennsylvania 15,839    17,669 

TOTAL  VOTES 31,374    46,317 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


Ohio 7,376 

Indiana 203 

Illinois 25,109 

Michigan 257 

Wisconsin 41 1 


5,214 

174 

12,547 

235 

205 


TOTAL  VOTES 33,356    18,376 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


Minnesota 399 

Iowa 4,369 

Missouri 2,945 

North  Dakota 13 

South  Dakota 17 

Nebraska 73 

Kansas 3,201 


408 

2,195 

2,827 

24 

15 

59 

1,979 

7,507 


TOTAL  VOTES 11,017 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky 28 

2  Tennessee 2-\ 

3  Alabama 21 

4  Mississippi   13 

TOTAL  VOTES ~~85         142 


50 
46 
29 
17 


WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Arkansas 

2  Louisiana 

3  Oklahoma 

4  Texas 

TOTAL  VOTES 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 

2  Maryland 

3  District  of  Columbia. 

4  Virginia 

5  West  Virginia 

6  North  Carolina 

7  South  Carolina 

8  Georgia 

9  Florida 

TOTAL  VOTES 


MOUNTAIN  STATES 

1  Montana  .  .  . 

2  Idaho 

3  Wyoming.  .  . 

4  Colorado. .  .  . 

5  New  Mexico. 

6  Arizona 

7  Utah 

8  Nevada 

TOTAL  VOTES... 


PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington .  . 

2  Oregon 

3  California  .  .  . 
TOTAL  VOTES...  . 

GRAND  TOTAL. 


Vote 
"Yes" 

16 

12 

55 

150 

233 


1 

497 
18 
24 
24 
25 
9 

185 
16 


16 

16 

4 

34 

7 

7 

18 


102 


Vote 
"No" 

11 

•      15 

25 

144 

195 


12 

897 
31 
42 
19 
28 
16 

334 
7 


799     1,386 


13 
11 

3 
33 

4 

3 
12 

3 


82 


4,784      4,125 

OQ  17 

13,939    1Q."77 

1S7()1    15,119 

102 ,1)78102,270 
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A  MASS  DEMONSTRATION  IN   DEFENSE  OF  THE  GERMAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  day  following  Foreign  Minister  Rathenau*s  assassination  more  than  500,000  persons  assembled  in  the  Lustgarten,  Berlin,  to  offer  their  loyalty 

to  the  Rt  public  and  show  their  determination  to  resist  its  enemies  to  the  uttermost. 


its  young  men  highly  trained  in  the  occupations  they  depend 
on  for  their  livelihood? 

"Since  when  has  it  been  a  misfortune  to  have  public  lands 
occupied  by  young  men  who  will  make  them  productive? 

"These  questions  arise  ironically  as  we  see  selfish  and  unin- 
formed men  still  blindly  opposing  the  adjusted  compensation 
bill,  and  refusing  to  consider  how  much  actual  good  to  the  coun- 
try itself,  aside  from  the  benefit  to  the  individual  veteran,  will 
result  from  the  passage  of  the  law." 

The  downright  opponents  of  the  bill,  aside  from  the  few  who 
write  in  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  country  can  not  afford 
the  expense  involved,  present  a  variety  of  reasons. 

"If  a  sound  man  wants  a  bonus,  I  do  not  want  him  to  talk  to 
me  about  patriotism,"  remarks  a  printer  in  Olean,  New  York. 
"I  had  a  son  in  the  Marines,  and  that  is  what  he  heard  from  the 
old  man."  If  a  soldier  is  disabled,  he  should  be  pensioned, 
argues  Silus  G.  Burdick,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  the  present 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Society  of  Anderson- 
ville  Survivors.  He  writes:  "At  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  served 
my  country  four  years  in  the  Civil  War,  volunteering  at  $11 
a  month  without  bounty,  promise  or  pension.  I  did  not  ask 
for  a  pension  until  1884,  twenty-four  years  after  I  was  wounded 
and  then  was  granted  $8  a  month  on  total  disability.  Every 
mm  owes  his  country  his  service  in  his  youth."  Concentrate 
on  the  men  who  were  disabled  and  on  getting  work  for  the  men 
who  left  good  jobs  and  on  education  for  those  who  had  to  quit  to 
go  to  camp,  urge  several  opponents  of  the  blanket  compensation 
bill.  "My  son  served  fifteen  months,  most  of  them  in  France," 
writes  a  hardware  dealer  in  Holland,  Michigan,  who  takes  this 
point  of  view.  "He  has  had  his  education,  has  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  work  in  his  line,  and  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  has 
fully  recovered  from  the  strain  he  received  in  France  where  he 
served  in  the  Artillery.  I  should  not  favor  a  bonus  for  such 
as  he."  Another  bonus  opponent,  in  Wakefield,  Massachusetts, 
writes  that  he  had  two  sons  in  the  war,  one  in  the  Mine-Laying 
Fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  the  other  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
"neither  one  is  in  favor  of  the  bonus  as  they  believe  they  should 
not  be  paid  for  doing  their  duty.  But  they  are  much  put  out 
at  the  laxity  of  the  Government  in  providing  for  the  wounded 
men."  W.  A.  Cather,  of  150  Broadway,  New  York,  concludes 
his  argument  against  the  bonus  idea: 

"I  am  voting  to  have  the  Government  not  giving  me  several 
hundred  dollars.  This  whole  bonus  scheme  is  economically 
unsound  and  contemplates  an  inequitable  distribution  of  money." 


PERILS  THAT  MENACE  THE  GERMAN 
REPUBLIC 

THE  ASSASSINS  WHO  MURDERED  RATHENAU 
on  June  24  were  gunning  not  only  for  Germany's  Foreign 
Minister,  many  say,  but  for  the  German  Republic  itself. 
Certainly  those  shots  seem  to  have  loosed  a  series  of  events  and 
rumors  which  sharply  menaced  the  existence  of  Germany's 
Republican  Government.  Such  a  threat,  as  the  New  York 
World  points  out,  "is  not  an  affair  of  the  Germans  alone,  but  of 
all  who  care  about  the  peace  of  Europe."  In  the  weeks  im- 
mediately following  Rathenau's  death,  dispatches  from  Germany 
represented  the  Republic  as  imperilled  by  Monarchist  plots, 
by  Bolshevist  plots,  and  by  a  catastrophic  fall  of  the  mark.  In 
the  early  days  of  this  month  London  dispatches  told  of  secret 
reports  from  Berlin  which  represented  Germany  as  "hovering 
on  the  brink  of  financial  disaster  which  is  almost  certain  to 
entail  the  fall  of  the  Republican  Government,  leaving  the  road 
free  for  open  conflict  between  Royalists  aiming  at  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy  and  extremists  urging  communism."  Both 
Reds  and  Royalists,  we  are  reminded,  advocate  the  tearing  up  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty. 

About  the  same  time  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
quoted  a  report  of  the  Guarantee  Committee  to  the  Reparations 
Commission  which  described  Germany  as  "on  the  verge  of  being 
engulfed  by  a  social  and  economic  catastrophe  which  will  shake 
Europe  to  its  very  foundations."  At  this  time  the  mark  had 
dropt  to  500  to  the  dollar,  while  prices  were  steadily  soaring. 
As  Raymond  Gram  Swing  wrote  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

"The  reason  the  news  from  Germany  is  so  alarming  is  because 
it  is  not  new.  That  is  the  real  point.  Anything  that  happens 
in  Germany  must  be  alarming  unless  it  reflects  some  change  for 
the  better  in  the  basic  facts  about  her  condition.  At  present 
the  German  case  is  like  a  sum  in  arithmetic :  inflation  plus  political 
weakness  equals  disaster.  How  many  American  bankers  have 
said  the  same  thing!  But  there  is  nothing  new  in  repeating  in 
other  words:  a  500-mark  dollar  plus  the  murder  of  Rathenau 
threatens  chaos." 

Second  only  to  the  menace  of  bankruptcy,  say  many  cor- 
respondents, is  Germany's  peril  from  Monarchist  intrigues.  In 
France,  says  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World,  Premier 
Poincare  "has  no  fear  of  a  Bolshevist  uprising  in  Germany," 
but  sees  the  only  source  of  danger  in  the  reactionary  Right.  To 
meet  this  menace  the  Reichstag  has  introduced  legislation  pro- 
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viding  the  death  penalty  or  life  imprisonment  for  conspiracy 
against  the  Republic,  but  we  are  told  that  Bavaria,  where  anti- 
Republican  feeling  is  strongest,  refuses  to  accept  these  protective 
measures.  The  new  German  Army,  according  to  a  Berlin 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  is  suspected  of  being  "not 
much  more  reliable  to-day  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  Kapp's 
counter-revolution."  Maximilian  Harden,  the  German  pub- 
licist, who  was  recently  attacked  and  wounded  by  Royalists, 
complains  that  the  Republic  has  hitherto  "coddled"  its  mili- 
taristic and  Monarchist  plotters;  and  he  suggests  that  "a  clear 
but  unthreatening  declaration  from  the  great  Powers"  might 
help  the  situation.  This  declaration,  he  says,  should  be  to 
the  effect  that:  "Every  help  will  be  accorded  to  a  democratic, 
peaceful  Germany,  but  there  will  be  no  intercourse  with  a 
Germany  returned  to  monarchism."  From  London  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs  cables  the  New  York  Herald  that  "nothing  can  avert  a 
political  convulsion  in  Germany  more  violent  than  what  has  yet 
happened,"  because  "the  German  people  have  not  yet  decided 
between  the  two  opposing  ideas  which  divided  them  from  top 
to  bottom."     He  goes  on  to  say : 

' '  One  idea  is  a  republican  democracy  fulfilling  the  obligations 
of  defeat  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  winning  relief  from  what 
is  not  possible  by  growing  common  sense  and  the  friendliness 
of  other  people  no  longer  desirous  of  vengeance  beyond  the 
bounds  of  justice,  and  realizing  the  interdependence  of  all 
civilized  nations  in  commerce,  society  and  health.  That  was 
Rathenau's  philosophy  and  for  that  he  was  killed. 

"On  the  other  side  is  the  idea  of  monarchial  Germany  holding 
fast  to  old  traditions  of  might  and  military  force,  with  a  sternly 
disciplined  democracy  drilled  to  obey  orders  and  die  as  gun 
fodder  when  so  required.  The  old  caste,  faithful  to  the  old 
imperial  flag  and  scepter  idea,  the  aristocracy,  with  all  its  pre- 
rogatives of  rank  and  wealth  against  the  rising  claims  of  democ- 
racy, lies  low  for  a  moment  in  provincial  castles  or  Berlin  apart- 
ments, needs  time  to  establish  its  policy  of  force  against  all 
enemies  within  and  without.  But  it  is  convinced  it  can  avoid 
the  obligations  of  defeat  by  stubborn  resistance  until,  in  twenty 
years  from  now,  or  less,  defeat  itself  will  be  turned  to  victory  by  a 
new  invasion  of  France,  with  or  without  Russia  in  alliance,  and 
the  next  time  without  a  halt  to  Paris. 

' '  Those  two  ideas  clash  within  the  soul  of  the  people,  which  is 
Germany,  like  the  conflicting  natures  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde,  acid 
and  alkali,  positive  and  negative  electricity.  The  clash  of 
thought  must  lead  to  explosion.  One  side  or  the  other  must 
win  with  no  uncertain  victory  before  the  riddle  of  Germany, 
and  with  it  that  of  Europe,  is  solved." 

But  the  real  peril  to  the  German  Republic,  others  assure  us, 
is  not  reaction,  but  Bolshevism.  Thus  General  von  Ludendorff, 
lately  of  the  Imperial  German  Staff,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment in  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World: 

"Socialistic  Government  would  be  disastrous  in  Germany 
because  it  would  Bolshevize  Germany.  With  Germany  and 
Russia  both  Bolshevistic  it  would  mean  that  important  parts 
of  the  earth  would  be  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national, giving  it  new  stimulative  power  which  would  threaten 
the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  entire  world. 

"Herein  lies  the  great  question  of  the  moment.  The  momen- 
tary special  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Germany  shall  be 
subjected  to  certain  dynastic  or  monarchist ic  movements  is  not 
so  important." 

And  from  Moscow,  through  the  pages  of  Die  Rote  Fahne 
(The  Red  Flag),  comes  this  appeal  lo  the  German  workers: 

"German  social  democracy  has  reaped  as  it  has  sowed,  when, 
in  November,  1918,  it  turned  its  power  over  to  the  bourgeoisie. 
Do  not  permit  the  Social  Democrats  now,  as  before,  to  go 
from  words  to  machine-guns  against  your  advance  guards. 
Down  with  reaction!  Down  with  the  bourgeois  coalition 
government!" 

The  boldness  of  the  Monarchist  plotters  in  Germany,  with 
their  policy  of  assassination  by  the  card-index  system,  causes 
the  New  York  Tribune  to  ask  "whether  the  German  people  at 
heart  want  a  republic?"  But  this  daily  believes  that  the 
"rickety  German    Republic"  will    flounder  along  "not  because 


it  is  wanted,  but  because  of  lack  of  an  alternative,"  and  evidence 
in  support  of  this  forecast  is  found  in  sundry  quarters.  Mr. 
William  G.  Shepherd,  an  American  journalist  of  varied  European 
experience,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  through 
Germany,  believes  that  "Germany  is  a  republic  to  stay." 
Writing  in  Our  World  (New  York),  he  tells  us  that  no  American 
of  any  occupation  who  travels  over  Germany  "can  reach  any 
other  conclusion  unless  he  be  himself  an  American  Junker  and 
spends  his  entire  time  in  the  circles  of  his  German  brethren." 
Mr.  Shepherd  concedes  that  there  are  those  in  Germany  who 
favor  a  return  to  the  monarchy,  but  limits  them  to  the  Junker 
class  and  "some  of  the  business  men."  But  against  them  is 
the  "average  German"  in  a  population  of  seventy  millions,  who 
has  "found  too  much  good  in  the  Republic"  ever  to  wish  to 
abandon  it,  and  this  informant  continues: 

"To-day,  in  Germany,  if  you  are  able  to  reach  into  Ger- 
man homes  you  will  find  that  the  'coming  of  the  republic  has 
given  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Germany  a  new  hope  that  they 
will  not  lose  except  with  life's  blood." 

To  those  who  consider  the  assassination  of  Dr.Walther  Rath- 
enau  a  sign  that  the  republic  is  crumbling,  the  New  York  Socialist 
Call  points  out  that  the  murder  "appears  to  have  brought  about 
a  solidarity  of  the  population  opposed  to  the  Monarchists 
and  the  Junkers."  It  is  certain,  Ave  are  assured,  that  the 
Socialist  party  and  the  unionists  in  Germany  will  tend  to 
draw  closer  together  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  Monarchist 
plot. 

Berlin  dispatches  cite  as  another  good  sign  of  unity  that 
the  German  People's  Party  has  announced  its  readiness  to  join 
the  Clerical  and  Social  Democratic  parties  in  the  Government 
coalition.  (Chancellor  Wirth  is  affiliated  with  the  left  wing  of 
the  Clerical  party.)  The  action  of  the  German  People's  Party, 
we  are  further  informed,  was  taken  in  response  to  a  joint  invita- 
tion from  Coalition  parties  for  a  union  of  national  elements  for 
"active  aid  in  the  work  of  safeguarding  and  building  up  the 
republic."  The  fact  that  Mr.  Hugo  Stinnes,  Germany's  most 
famous  capitalist,  is  prominently  identified  with  the  German 
People's  Party,  throws  suspicion  on  this  party's  act  of  rapproche- 
ment, in  the  view  of  cynical  judges.  Yet  those  of  less  doubting 
mind  call  attention  to  the  unmistakable  tone  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  People's  Party  in 
connection  with  legislation  proposed  to  curb  attacks  upon  the 
republic.     As  quoted  in/ Berlin  dispatches,  this  resolution  reads: 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  reconstruction  of  Germany  is  only 
possible  on  the  basis  of  a  republican  constitution.  We  therefore 
agree  with  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  constitution,  if 
such  legislation  is  not  one-sided.  We  demand  from  the  Govern- 
ment the  maintenance  of  authority." 

Perhaps  of  greatest  weight  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Georg  Michae- 
lis,  former  Imperial  German  Chancellor,  who  held  office  for 
three  and  a  half  months  under  Kaiser  Wilhelm  in  1917.  In 
the  New  York  World,  Dr.  Michaelis  is  quoted  as  saying  in  part: 

"There  is  only  a  small  group  that  is  really  reactionary.  They 
say  it  would  be  best  for  Germany  to  expel  the  Government  with 
guns.  These  are  the  first-line  young  fellows,  some  students, 
some  former  officers,  and  the  Junkers  of  whom  you  have  heard  — 
the  landlords  and  their  sons.  It  is  a  small  force,  but  it  is 
dangerous. 

"  In  years  from  now,  perhaps,  the  German  people  may  discuss 
in  orderly  parliamentary  proceedings  which  is  better  for  Ger- 
many— a  monarchy  or  a  republic.  And  everybody  may  say 
it  is  a  monarchy,  if  reconstructed — a  monarchy  with  better 
guaranties  than  before.  But  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
am  not  attempting  to  make  a  reconstruction. 

"Ye1  there  is  a  great  fraction  of  the  German  people  who  are 
in  their  hearts  Monarchists  and  who  say  thai  democracy  is 
nol  the  right  form  of  government  for  Germany.  The  are 
very  quiet  and  clever,  and  they  wait  and  watch  how  things 
go.  The  working  of  the  Government  may  lead  one  day  again 
to  monarchic  ideas." 
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REPUBLICAN  SHOTS  AT  THE  REPUBLICAN 

TARIFF 

A  NOTICEABLE  FEATURE  of  the  mass  of  comment 
coming  from  newspapers  and  party  leaders  on  the  tariff 
.  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  the  amount  of  criticism — 
some  of  it  pretty  sharp — that  is  coming  from  within  the  Repub- 
lican part"  itself.  There  is  so  much  of  this,  in  fact,  that  it  seems 
of  sufficient  interest  to  "digest"  it  into  one  article,  and  present 
it  to  our  readers  in  concise  form,  without  the  slightest  prejudice 
against  those  who  favor  the  bill.  According  to  Carter  Field, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune, 
"most  of  the  staunch  Republican  newspapers  of  the  country  are 


THE   STRENUOUS  LIFE. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


against  the  measure,"  while  Senator  La  Follette,  Republican, 
of  Wisconsin,  declares  that  if  the  proposed  tariff  bill  is  passed 
before  fall  a  Democratic  House  will  be  elected  this  year,  and  a 
Democratic  President  in  1924.  Other  Republican  Senators, 
such  as  Borah  of  Idaho,  Norris  of  Nebraska,  Cummins  of 
Iowa,  Townsend  of  Michigan,  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Edge  of  New  Jersey,  advise  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  at 
this  time;  some  of  them  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  will  not 
vote  for  it.  So  acute  is  the  resentment  against  the  proposed 
tariff,  says  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Republican  New 
York  Herald,  that  "there  is  growing  doubt  as  to  the  political 
wisdom  of  putting  the  measure  into  law."  As  the  independent 
Republican  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  puts  it: 

"The  Republican  tariff-makers  will  do  well  to  proceed  with 
care.  In  other  days  they  were  under  attack,  but  they  had  a  loyal 
party  press  to  explain,  justify  and  defend.  To-day  party  news- 
papers are  among  the  sharpest  critics  of  sky-high  tariff." 

"Probably  no  tariff  bill  ever  aroused  so  much  antagonism 
throughout  the  country  as  the  one  now  under  consideration," 
observes  the  Republican  Indianapolis  News.  Nor,  adds  the 
independent  financial  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "has 
any  Republican  tariff  ever  been  so  long  in  fighting  its  way 
through  Congress,  because  no  tariff  has  encountered  so  much 


opposition  in  its  own  party."     It  is  to  Republican  and  inde- 
pendent Republican  comment,  therefore,  that  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  in  this  article;  the  Democratic  attitude  is  well  known. 
"It  would  be  impossible  to  compute  what  the  proposed  tariff 

- 

bill  would  cost  the  American  people,"  asserts  the  Republican 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press;  "the  higher  cost  of  sugar  will  be. noticed 
in  every  American  family,  just  as  will  be  noticed  the  higher  cost 
of  gloves,  shoes,  clothing,  and  all  other  necessities."  In  view  of 
this  fact,  observes  the  Republican  New  York  Herald,  "such 
treatment  of  American  women,  newly  possest  of  the  ballot,  is 
nothing  less  than  political  as  well  as  economic  lunacy."  Con- 
tinues the  Herald: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  prepared  for  and  demand 
duties  that  are  reasonably  protective  of  domestic  industry  when 
it  is  carefully  managed,  efficiently  productive  and  not  greedy. 
But  the  people  of  the  United  States  never  will  stand  for  duties 
that  repudiate  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  American  tariff 
system. 

' '  And  a  tariff  that  simply  keeps  up  excessive  prices  at  home,  a 
tariff  that  jacks  up  the  cost  of  living  when  the  cost  of  living 
ought  to  come  down,  is  absolutely  contrary  to  and  irreconcilable 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American  tariff  system." 

"The  tariff  as  a  whole  is  rotten  and  dishonest,"  maintains  the 
independent  Republican  New  York  Globe;  "it  is  a  tariff  for 
buncombe  only."  Moreover,  it3  passage  will  bring  unpleasant 
political  and  economic  consequences,  predicts  this  paper. 
Then  the  Globe  reminds  us  that  history  has  a  way  of  repeat- 
ing itself: 

"Sponsors  of  the  proposed  tariff  should  remember  that  the 
protectionist  tariff  of  1816  was  followed  by  the  terrible  business 
depression  of  1819;  that  the  rates  of  the  very  high  'tariff  of 
abominations'  in  1828  were  greatly  reduced  in  1832;  that  even 
this  reduction  was  found  insufficient  in  1833;  that  the  high 
McKinley  tariff  of  1890  was  followed  by  a  Democratic  landslide 
in  1891  and  the  election  of  Cleveland  in  1892,  that  under  the 
Dingley  tariff  of  1897  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country  rose  so 
fast  that  it  became  a  byword;  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  on 
the  whole  highly  similar  to  the  present  one,  was  followed  by  a 
Progressive  landslide  in  Congress  in  1911,  and  the  loss  of  the 
election  to  the  Democrats  in  1912.  This  is  not  a  history  which 
should  fill  Republican  leaders  with  complacency." 

In  view  of  these  historical  facts,  maintains  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "it  would  be  political  folly  for  the  Republican  party 
to  pass  a  tariff  bill  before  the  fall  elections.  Besides,  our  exports 
far  exceed  our  imports,  and  our  manufacturers  do  not  need  a 
prohibitive  tariff;    the  time  is  not  ripe  for  tariff  revision." 

The  Treasury  Department,  we  are  told  by  W.  W.  Jermane, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  independent  Republican  Seattle 
Times,  "has  made  an  analysis  of  the  tariff  bill  which  is  condem- 
natory." "Both  Secretaries  Mellon  and  Hoover,"  says  this 
experienced  observer,  "take  the  view  that  it  would  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  in  the  development  of  foreign  mar- 
kets for  American  goods,  and  the  collection  of  our  war  debts  in 
Europe."  'At  the  very  best,"  thinks  Mr.  Jermane,  "the  tariff 
bill  can  be  only  a  makeshift,  mainly  because  of  disturbed  world 
conditions." 

Some  of  the  "back-scratching"  that  is  said  to  be  going  on  in 
the  Senate  is  pointed  out  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald:  "The  tremendous  subsidy  granted  to  Cali- 
fornia in  return  for  the  support  of  Senators  Johnson  and  Short- 
ridge  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  on  lemons  alone,  while 
almonds,  walnuts,  dates,  figs,  raisins  and  olives  will  take  other 
millions  from  the  pockets  of  the  American  people."  The  30- 
cent  duty  on  wheat  means  a  higher  price  for  bread,  avers  the 
New  York  Herald,  while  the  wool  schedule,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Republican  Minneapolis  Tribune,  "will  compel  the  public 
to  pay  $4  more  for  each  suit  of  clothes  and  $7  more  for  each 
overcoat  than  it  is  now  paying.  Moreover,  the  clothing  manu- 
facturers do  not  want  this  tariff,  the  retailers  do  not  want  it, 
and  most  assuredly  the  consuming  public  does  not  want  it." 
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JUST    BEFORE   THE    HOLD-UP    THE 
BOYS  SHOW  SIGNS  OF  WEAKENING. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News  (Dem.). 


THE   G.  O.  P.  MOUNT  EVEREST. 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.). 


OF  COURSE  THE  DEMOCRATS  ARE  FIRING  A  FEW  SHELLS,  TOO. 


If  the  cotton  schedule,  even  with  Senator  Smoot's  last-minute 
amendments,  is  enacted,  it  will  cost  the  people  of  the  country 
at  least  $500,000,000  a  year,  asserts  the  independent  Republican 
Utica  Press,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  "if  this  tariff  bill  is  enacted, 
living  expenses  will  go  soaring  again."  "  Tariff -making,  as  it  is 
being  practised,  is  a  form  of  price-kiting,"  agrees  the  inde- 
pendent Republican  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal;  "the  shrewd- 
est trader,  the  most  powerful  negotiator,  comes  out  ahead.  The 
rest  come  out  behind.  The  farmer,  for  all  his  dubious  live-stock 
and  meat  tariff,  i  :  sure  to  lose  more  than  he  gains."  As  the 
Republican  New  York  Sun  puts  it: 

"The  American  people  have  hardly  yet  had  time  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  recent  decline  in  the  cost  of  living;  they  are 
not  in  the  humor  to  tolerate  the  new  boost  in  prices  which  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

"Their  opposition  is  the  more  pronounced  because  they  realize 
that  many  of  the  very  industries  which  the  measure  is  designed 
to  benefit  would  in  the  end  suffer  from  its  operation.  What 
these  industries  would  gain  through  enhanced  prices  in  the  home 
market  they  would  lose  through  the  hampering  of  the  nation's 
foreign  trade.  The  country  which  does  not  buy  from  abroad 
perforce  can  not  sell  abroad." 

"As  the  days  go  by,"  notes  the  Republican  Springfield  Union, 
"the  difficulties  of  making  a  tariff  bill  to  fit  present  conditions 
become  more  pronounced,  and  the  possibilities  of  an  unfavor- 
able reaction  upon  the  public  more  evident."  For,  the  inde- 
pendent Republican  Chicago  Daily  News  points  out,  "the 
proposed  tariff  bill  is  full  of  jokers  and  outrageous  iniquities." 
"What  the  Senate  ought  to  do  with  the  tariff  bill  is  to  postpone 
consideration  of  it  until  after  election,"  thinks  the  independent 
Republican  New  Haven  Journal-Courier;  "for  the  people  are 
wiser  than  they  used  to  be,  and  it  will  not  do  to  undertake  to 
fool  them  on  a  large  scale."     As  for  postponement — 

"We  admit  that  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  do  this, 
but  it  will  take  a  great  deal  more  to  defend  it  on  the  stump  if  it 
becomes  a  law." 

Other  Republican  and  independent  Republican  editors,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  equally  sincere  in  their  advocacy  of  the  proposed 


tariff.  "It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  hasten 
its  work  upon  the  bill,"  remarks  the  Republican  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard;  "the  sooner  it  becomes  law  the  better."  "Congress 
should  go  ahead  with  the  bill,  and  quit  wasting  time  on  side 
issues,"  agrees  the  Republican  Washington  Post,  which  is  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  very  close  to  the  Administration.  "Even 
if  the  tariff  does  add  to  the  cost  of  living,"  argues  the  Republican 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  "the  man  with  a  job  at  good  wages 
is  better  able  to  buy  higher  priced  goods  than  a  man  without  a 
job  is  able  to  purchase  cheaper  goods." 

Another  fact  which  pro-tariff  Republican  editors  point  out  is 
that  the  United  States  is  about  the  only  country  of  any  im- 
portance that  has  not  enacted  a  general  tariff  since  the  Armi- 
stice. The  opposition  to  a  tariff,  writes  J.  B.  Gordon  in  The 
National  Republican,  Washington  organ  of  the  party,  "comes 
mainly  from  free-traders,  importers  and  international  bankers." 
Continues  this  writer: 

"  The  argument  that  no  tariff  should  be  written  in  this  country 
until  world  conditions  become  normal  is  asinine.  No  student  of 
history  and  no  observer  of  European  conditions  but  knows  that 
it  will  be  at  least  a  generation  before  conditions  become  normal. 
No  great  upheaval  such  as  the  World  War,  which  absolutely 
wipes  out  all  economic  landmarks  and  remakes  the  map  of  the 
world,  can  take  place  without  leaving  in  its  wake  at  least  a 
generation  of  reconstruction." 

"A  tariff  for  protection,"  we  are  reminded  by  the  independent 
Republican  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "is  the  policy  that  has 
developed  every  American  industry,  maintained  every  American 
wage-scale  above  the  competing  wage-scale  in  other  countries, 
and  made  the  American  wage-earner  the  best-paid  workingman 
in  the  world.  Every  protective  tariff  law  has  encouraged  indus- 
trial expansion  and  created  prosperity."     Continues  the  Mail: 

"If  you  want  fair  wages  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  sell  in  the 
American  market,  then  you  must  favor  Protection — you  must 
insist  upon  a  tariff  that  will  make  up  the  difference  between  your 
costs  and  the  foreign  costs;  if  you  are  not  interested  in  Avages 
and  arc  willing  to  sell  your  products  below  cost,  whether  from 
farm  or  factory,  then  free  trade  or  an  ineffective  tariff — 'for 
revenue  only' — is  what  you  want." 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  VANISHING 

THE  NOTE  OF  OPTIMISM  "pervading  practically 
every  industry"  seems  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  to  be  amply  justified,  as  "the  country  is  steadily 
but  surely  forging  its  way  toward  a  period  of  industrial  pros- 
perity in  which  it  is  possible  that  the  labor  supply  will  not  equal 


WHERE  IS  THAT  ARMY  OF  UNEMPLOYED? 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


the  demand."  Of  the  sixty-five  leading  cities,  fifty-two  report 
employment  increases  during  June  over  May.  A  bulletin 
issued  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  tells  of  labor 
shortages  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Western  Pennsylvania, '  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  the 
Colorado  and  Arizona  mining  regions  and  the 
Oklahoma  oil-fields.  According  to  Francis  L. 
Jones,  Director-General  of  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service,  "the  nation  is  striding  vigorously  toward 
industrial  prosperity,  employment  increasing 
throughout  the  country."  All  industries  except 
"stone,  clay  and  glass  products"  show  "an  in- 
crease of  employment,"  while  "building  activities 
are  developing  to  such  an  extent  that  a  shortage 
of  skilled  building  craftsmen  is  becoming  apparent 
in  many  sections." 

All  this,  so  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  remarks, 
is  "tangible  evidence  of  the  revival  of  business 
which  would  have  attained  greater  proportions  had 
there  not  been  such  extensive  voluntary  abstention 
from  labor."  According  to  the  National  Indus- 
trial Employment  Board,  approximately  1,250,000 
workers  are  now  out  on  strike,  and  yet,  as  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  observes,  there  is  a 
"general  waning  of  unemployment,"  which  points 
to  "the  resumption  everywhere  of  the  functions 
of  prosperity." 

The  Department  of  Labor,  through  its  Employ- 
ment Service,  tells  us — 

"First  report  of  labor  shortage  was  in  March 
from  Gray's  Harbor,  Wash.,  where  common  labor 
for  lumbering  was  needed.  Next  was  Detroit  where 
there  was  difficulty  in  securing  skilled  operatives.  unci 

Plants  trained  men  for  special  jobs  to  prepare  for         welcome 
future  adequate  supply.     Shortage  was  more  keenly 


felt  by  middle  of  May  and  dearth  of  automobile  body-builders  and 
specialists  was  reported.  Detroit  manufacturers  were  resorting 
to  wartime  competitive  methods  of  outbidding  each  other. 
Changed  labor-  situation  and  boosting  of  labor  prices  forced 
several  companies  to  raise  wage-scales 

"Labor  shortage  was  reported  in  April  from  Calumet  region 
in  Indiana,  where  lack  of  steel,  metal  and  factor}'  operatives 
was  ascribed  to  foreigners'  return  to  their  homelands  and  to 
minimum  wage-scale  of  28  cents.  About  the  same  time  there 
was  shortage  of  semi-unskilled  rolling  mill  workers  in  Youngs- 
town.  No  difficulties  in  securing  help  came  from  New  England 
until  June. 

"By  June  about  180  shortage  reports  were  received  from 
various  sections,  and  increasing  difficulties  are  expected  to  be 
reported  in  the  next  few  months.  Little  is  being  done  to  meet  the 
labor  shortage.  On  the  whole,  plants  are  using  expedient  of 
increasing  wages  to  get  necessary  labor." 

As  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  goes  on  to  say,  "There  is  no 
more  accurate  index  of  returning  prosperity  than  the  demand 
for  labor,"  which  shows  that  the  consumer  can  again  afford  to 
buy.     Once  more — 

"The  public  wants  the  product  of  labor.  So  long  as  labor 
produces  goods  at  a  price  consumers  can  pay,  there  is  hardly 
any  end  to  the  demand.  Following  the  war,  prices  went  to  the 
point  where  consumption  was  discouraged,  and  in  consequence 
there  was  what  was  termed  a  'buyers'  strike.'  There  has  been 
a  recession  and  consumers  have  been  tempted  to  resume  buying, 
because  needs  must  be  supplied,  and  in  addition  by  the  belief 
that  there  will  not  be  further  decline  at  present.  Preparations 
to  meet  this  altered  attitude  on  the  part  of  consumers  have 
caused  the  increased  demand  for  labor.  It  will  continue  so 
long  as  consumers  feel  that  they  are  given  a  dollar's  worth  of 
value  for  every  dollar  expended. 

"The  lower  the  cost  of  production  the  greater  the  consumption 
and  with  it  all  the  greater  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  With 
immigration  restricted  there  is  no  good  reason  why  every  person 
who  wants  work  should  not  have  it  in  the  returning  tide  of 
activity  which  is  already  so  clearly  manifest." 

Is  the  decrease  in  unemployment  attended  by  a  radical  de- 
crease in  wages?     In  New  York  State,  Industrial  Commissioner 


Sam:    "And  just    when    I   had   everything  arranged  to  give  him  a  real 

— Marcus  in  the  New  York  Times. 
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Sayer  reports  that,  while  average  earnings  have  fluctuated  since 
last  April,  a  reduction  one  month  has  been  followed  by  an  increase 
the  next,  so  that  the  average  in  May  was  almost  identical  with 
that  of  last  October.  In  a  recent  statement  the  Commissioner 
declared, 

"Reductions  in  wage-rates  during  the  intervening  months 
appear  to  have  been  offset  by  less  part-time  operation  of  factories, 
and  the  number  of  cuts  in  wage-rates  has  been  growing  smaller. 
In  May,  for  the  first  time  in  many  months,  the  number  of  in- 
creases reported  was  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  reductions. 
Consequently,  present  indications  do  not  lead  to  the  expectation 
of  any  considerable  further  reduction  in  factory  workers'  earn- 
ings within  the  near  future.  Earnings  are  now  about  15  per 
cent,  below  the  peak." 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  decrease  in  unemployment  has 
not  been  brought  about  by  any  radical  decrease  in  prices.  The 
cost  of  living  on  May  15,  this  year,  was  still  54.9  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  July,  1914,  so  a  Government  report  informs  us, 
and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  reminds  us  that — 

"While  many  are  longing  for  still  lower  prices,  a  sudden  plunge 
from  the  pinnacle  two  years  ago  to  pre-war  levels  would  have 
been  calamitous.  Readjustments  of  national  and  international 
breadth  require  time  and  demand  patience." 

But,  instead  of  falling,  food  prices  have  shown  recently  a 
tendency  to  rise.  From  May  15  to  June  15,  according  to  a  report 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
retail  cost  of  food  products  in  eighteen  out  of  twenty-two  rep- 
resentative cities.  In  New  York  City  the  increases  amounted 
to  three  per  cent.  In  certain  quarters  the  advance  in  prices  is 
taken  to  show  that  business  is  picking  up,  as  recovery  from 
depression  has  generally  been  attended  by  rising  prices;  but  no- 
where is  there  an  inclination  to  deny  that  the  long  period  of 
unemployment  is  fast  coming  to  an  end.  Looking  back  over 
that  period,  The  New  Republic  reminds  us  how  little  we  have 
learned : 

"New  agencies  for  the  collection  of  unemployment  statistics 
have  not  been  created  and  the  old  ones  have  not  been  improved. 
Employment  exchanges  exist  where  they  existed  before.  On 
ganization  of  the  labor  market  through  a  system  of  exchanges 
remains  no  more  than  a  hope.  Unemployment  insurance  is 
limited  to  a  handful  of  workers,  protected  by  the  benevolence 
and  foresight  of  their  employers,  while  exceptionally  promising 
proposals  for  compulsory  insurance  on  a  larger  scale  slumber  in 
the  legislatures  of  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts.  Senator 
Kenyon's  bill  providing  for  a  Federal  program  of  public  works 
died  in  Congress  this  last  winter." 

One  item  in  a  comprehensive  unemployment  program,  thinks 
the  Baltimore  News,  would  be  to  provide  some  means  of  measur- 
ing the  calamity's  extent.     As  we  read, 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  when  the  figures  of 
unemployment  varied  unaccountably,  The  News  looked  into 
the  situation  and  collected  some  first-hand  information,  from 
which  it  announced  to  its  readers  that  the  figures  were  much 
exaggerated  and  that  unemployment  in  this  region  would  in  all 
probability  take  care  of  itself  and  disappear  before  the  middle 
of  summer,  which  it  has  done. 

"When  there  was  considerable  unemployment  last  year  several 
national  agencies  were  at  work  and  each  was  zealous,  with  the 
result  that  all  constantly  boomed  their  statistics.  The  claim 
of  The  News  then,  as  it  is  now,  was  that  all  these  different  activ- 
ities exploiting  unemployment  resulted  in  a  grave  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts. 

"The  whole  matter  is  emphasized  in  a  statement  in  Collier's 
by  William  L.  Stoddard,  who  made  investigations  in  many  cities 
for  Col.  Arthur  Woods,  who  has  been  directing  the  work  of  tho 
President's  Conference  on  Unemployment.  He  says  the  need 
for  information  on  unemployment  can  hardly  be  exaggerated, 
and  then  follows  this:  'At  no  time  during  the  depression  have 
we  known,  within  two  or  three  millions,  how  many  were  out  of 
work.  We  couldn't  forecast  the  storm  because  we  had  no 
:ulefjuate  reports;  we  can't  forecast  the  end  for  the,  same  reason.' 

"The  danger  of  such  guesswork  emphasizes  itself.  It  ought 
also  fo  lead  to  some  sysl em  that  will  put  the  whole  unemploy- 
ment problem  upon  a  more  accurate  basis." 


THE  FILIPINO  NOT  YET  "RIPE" 

O  HENRY  USED  TO  SAY  that  Walter  H.  Page  would 
reject  a  manuscript  so  sweetly  that  you  could  take  his 
•  letter  around  to  a  bank  and  get  money  on  it.  With 
a  good  deal  the  same  sweetness  President  Harding  has  replied 
to  the  Filipinos'  courteous  demand  for  independence,  and  a 
witty  paragrapher  declares  that  an  exchange  of  views  between 
Alphonse  and  Gaston  could  scarcely  have  been  more  amiable. 
The  Filipinos'  address,  read  by  Manuel  Quezon,  concluded: 

"The  Filipino  people  have  fulfilled  their  part  in  the  covenant 
with  America.     Their  relations  with  the  United  States  are  of 
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IN  THE  SWEET  BY  AND  BY. 

— James  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


the  most  cordial  and  friendly  nature.  If  the  independence  of 
the  Philippines  could  now  be  secured  as  an  amicable  agreement 
between  the  two  peoples,  nay,  even  as  an  act  of  magnanimity 
on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  power,  how  much  Avould  that  mean 
for  the  peace  of  the  world!  How  much  more  would  that  add 
to  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  when  she  again  appears 
before  the  world  as  a  champion  of  democracy  and  human 
liberty!" 

Then  said  the  President: 

"With  every  mindfulness  of  your  aspirations,  with  shared 
pride  in  your  achievements,  with  gratitude  for  your  loyalty, 
with  reiterated  assurance  that  we  mean  to  hold  no  people  under 
the  flag  who  do  not  rejoice  in  that  relationship,  I  must  say  to 
you  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  independence." 

Will  it  ever  be  ripe?  The  press  in  general  either  avoids  facing 
the  question,  or  mildly  acquiesces,  or,  like  the  Springfield 
Republican,  chides  the  President  for  not  telling  the  Filipinos 
frankly  what  they  may  expect.  The  New  York  Tribune,  how- 
ever, takes  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  declares,  not  only  that 
the  time  will  never  be  ripe  for  independence,  but  that  of  right 
it  never  ought  to  be,  for — 

"The  Philippines  are  American  territory,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  remain  so.  The  movement  for  inde- 
pendence is  largely  the  work  of  a  small  political  class  which 
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aspires  to  make  an  experiment  in  nationalism  for  which,  the 
people  of  the  islands  as  a  whole  are  not  prepared. 

"We  obtained  title  to  the  archipelago  under  the  Treaty  with 
Spain,  made  at  Paris  in  1898.  There  is  no  reference  in  that 
Treaty  to  any  limitation  on  American  sovereignty  or  to  any 
pledge  to  give  the  Filipinos  independence." 

After  quoting  these  assertions  of  The  Tribune,  the  Des  Moines 
Register  attacks  them  thus: 

"The  McEnery  resolution,  accompanying  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  with  Spain  and  interpreting  it,  reads: 

"'Resolved,  That  by  the  ratification  of  the  pending  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Spain  it  is  not  intended  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants 
of  said  islands  into  citizenship 
of  the  United  States,  nor  is  it 
intended  to  permanently  annex 
said  islands  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish on  said  islands  a  govern- 
ment suitable  to  the  wants  and 
conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
said  islands,  to  prepare  them  for 
local  self-government,  and  in  due 
time  to  make  such  disposition 
of  said  islands  as  will  best 
promote  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands. 

"  The  Tribune  plainly  mis- 
states the  record  when  it  says 
the  Treaty  with  Spain  carries  no 
limitation  of  our  sovereignty, 
and  no  pledge  to  the  Filipinos. 

''The  Tribune  equally  mis- 
states the  facts  about  Filipino 
sentiment.  The  delegation  in 
Washington  speaks  for  every 
member  of  both  houses  of  the 
Filipino  legislature,  which  could 
not  be  if  the  sentiment  of  the 
islands  was  not  pronounced. 

"There  is  one  sure  outcome  if 
America  reneges  on  the  promise 

we    made    when    we    took    the   Philippines  over.      There  will 
be  insurrection  in  the  Philippines." 

Altho  press  comment  in  general  is  by  no  means  so  clean-cut, 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  comes  out  unequivocally  for  granting 
the  Filipinos  independence  at  once: 

"We  solemnly  promised  the  Filipinos  their  indepen- 
dence 'when  a  stable  government  was  established.'  For 
nearly  two  years  they  have  been  governing  themselves  with 
the  aid  of  only  a  few  Americans.  They  have  proved  their 
capacity  for  self-government  and  it  should  not  be  denied  to 
them  longer." 

Continuing,  the  Rochester  paper  avers  that  only  greed  can 
account  for  our  delay,  and  specifies: 

"Recently  a  five-million-dollar  lumber  company  was  organized 
to  exploit  the  timberlands  in  the  archipelago.  One  of  the  men 
deeply  interested  in  the  company  is  going  about  America 
lecturing  on  the  incapacity  (?)  of  the  Filipino  to  govern 
himself.  There  are  other  interests  similarly  busily  at  work  to 
get  America  to  protect  them  in  their  plans  of  looting  the  islands." 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  New  York  Freeman  refers  to  that 
' '  newest  argument  against  independence — the  assertion,  now  re- 
ported to  be  fairly  well  established  by  extensive  exploration,  that 
the  oil-belt  which  lies  under  the  Dutch  East  Indies  extends  also 
to  the  Philippines."      Moreover,  the  New  York  World  observes: 

"There  are,  of  course,  vast  supplies  of  hard  wood  and  prac- 
tically all  the  hemp  in  the  world  in  the  Philippines,  and  they  are 
being  developed,  or  exploited,  by  100-per-cent.  Americans.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  much  that  has  to  do  with 
our  delay,  which  may  easily  become  permanent,  in  abiding  by  a 
national  obligation." 
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UNRAVELING  A  40-YEAR-OLD   SNARL 

WHAT  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO  was  called  the  "  problem 
of  the  Pacific" — the  Tacna  and  Arica  controversy 
between  the  republics  of  Chile  and'Peru — is  at  last  to 
be  settled  by  arbitration.  After  a  conference  at  Washington 
between  representatives  of  the  two  countries,  lasting  more  than 
two  months,  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  was  appealed  to  after 
an  impasse  had  been  reached,  and  his  compromise  proposals 
offering  a  middle  ground  "removed  an  irritation  which  has 
estranged  Chile  and  Peru  for  forty  years,"  according  to  one 
Washington  correspondent.     In  the  opinion  of  the  Indianapolis 

Star,  the  task  which  Secretary 
Hughes  undertook  was  "the 
most  difficult  in  all  our  relations 
with  Latin- American  countries." 
Consequently,  the  news  that  the 
two  parties  at  interest  will  permit 
the  United  States  to  arbitrate  a 
forty-year-old  controversy  is 
hailed  by  editors  and  diplomats 
as  "  a  long  step  forward  in  Latin- 
American  amity"  and  a  victory 
for  the  "conference  plan"  of 
international  negotiation. 

The  Tacna-Arica  dispute,  we 
are  told  by  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York 
World,  is  an  outgroAvth  of  the 
three-cornered  war  of  1879-1883 
between  Bolivia,  Chile  and  Peru, 
during  which  Chile  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Bolivian  coast.  Con- 
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From  the  Chicago  "Tribune." 

WHERE   THE   COVETED   PROVINCES   ARE. 


tinues  this  correspondent: 


"The  actual  controversy 
which  specially  accredited  com- 
missioners of  Chile  and  Peru 
are  now  seeking  to  settle  ami- 
cably in  the  neutral  and  friendly 
atmosphere  of  the  American  capital,  arose  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  concluded  in  1884.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  Treaty  Chile  was  given  in  perpetuity  the  rich  Peruvian 
province  of  Tarapaca,  while  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica 
were  ceded  to  Chile  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  plebiscite  was  to  be  taken  to  determine  the  ad- 
herence of  the  population. 

"When  the  ten-year  period  rolled  around  the  two  governments 
could  not  agree  upon  the  conditions  of  the  plebiscite. 

"Chile  insisted  upon  control  of  the  voting,  and  upon  the  right 
of  Chileans  who  had  been  imported  into  the  country  to  cast 
their  ballots  along  with  those  of  the  old  residents  of  the  prov- 
inces. Peru  opposed  these  contentions,  holding  that  an  impartial 
vote  could  not  be  expected  if  the  Chilean  authorities  exercised 
control  over  the  ballot  boxes;  and  that  in  any  event  only  the 
people  of  Tacna  and  Arica  should  be  permitted  to  vote,  since  the 
Treaty  provided  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  wishes  in  the  plebiscite." 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Secretary  Hughes  was  called 
upon;  the  rock  on  which  the  negotiations  split  last  June  was  the 
stipulation  for  a  plebiscite.  The  Hughes  agreement  provides  for 
arbitration  of  the  dispute  by  the  United  States  in  the  following 
manner : 

"That  the  arbitrator  decide  whether  a  plebiscite  shall  be  held 
in  the  disputed  province  of  Tacna-Arica,  as  originally  provided 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ancon. 

"That  in  case  a  plebiscite  is  decided  on,  the  arbitrator  shall 
fix  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  held. 

"That  if  the  decision  is  against  a  plebiscite,  Chile  and  Peru 
will  enter  into  direct  negotiations  to  decide  to  whom  the  province 
belongs,  and  that  in  the  event  these  direct  negotiations  do  not 
result  in  an  agreement  within  a  specified  time,  both  sides  will 
request  an  exercise  of  good  offices  by  the  United  States  to  aid  in 
a  settlement." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Won't  it  be  nice  when  we  get  back  from  Normalcy! — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

When  you  knock  "1"  out  of  drivel,  it  becomes  drive. — Green- 
ville Piedmont. 

The  mosquito  vote  is  solidly  against  a  return  of  long  skirts. — 
Greenville   Piedmont. 

In  the  building  trades  housecleaning  has  to  come  before  house- 
building.— Brooklyn   Eagle. 

The  Ford  boom  doesn't  seem  to  be  equipped  with  a  self- 
stopper,  either. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

France  feels  that  the  watch  on  the  Rhine  should  be  continued 
as  an  alarm  clock. — Asheville  Times. 

Dutch  girls  dress  like  their  mothers;  but  it  is  just  the  other 
way  around  in  America. — San  Diego  Sun. 

One  serious  mistake  was  making  the  two  hottest  months  of 
summer  have  31  days  each. — Memphis  Press. 

We  burn  1,000,000  more  gallons  of  gas  daily  than  we  did  last 
year.     Times  are  certainly  bad. — Terre  Haute  Post. 

Chairman  Lasker  seems  to  think  Noah  made  a  mistake  when 
he  took  the  camel  aboard  the  ark. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

America,  says  a  Washington  forester,  is  being  denuded.  If 
it  is,  it  is  right  in  style. — American  Lumberman  (Chicago). 

Still,  the  chap  who  said  skirts  were  coming  down  hit  it  about 
as  well  as  the  chap  who  said  prices  were. — Binghamton  Sun. 

"Can  the  flapper  make  her  way?"  asks  a  professor.  She 
doesn't  have  to  make  her  way.     She  has  it. — Los  Angeles  Record. 

Prohibition  comes  about  as  near  causing  the  unrest  in  this 
country  as  booze  comes  to  causing  the  unrest  in  Europe. — Toledo 
Blade. 

The  months  during  which  Ave  feel  free  from  income  tax  worries 
are  those  that  have  a  "q"  in  their  spelling. — Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

Our  idea  of  zero  in  enthusiasm  is  that  of  an  inland  prohibi- 
tionist for  a  subsidy  to  support  a  wet  merchant  marine. — 
Elizabeth  Journal. 

If  Senator  La  Follette  were  running  baseball,  would  he  put 
the  umpire's  decision  to   a  referendum 
vote   of    the   players  opposed    to   it? — 
Toledo  Blade. 

According  to  the  railroad  labor 
board,  the  shopmen  have  struck  out. 
— Washington  Post. 

There  may  be  no  connection;  but 
the  ex-kaiser's  book  was  written  in 
Holland,  and  geographies  say:  Holland 
— a  low  lying  country. — Dallas  Dispatch. 

"Germany  on  verge  of  bunkruptcy," 
shrills  a  contemporary.  How  a  little 
typographical  error  does  help  the  truth 
sometimes. — New  York  Morning  Tele- 
graph. 

Every  time  Germany  makes  a  new 
appeal  the  picture  appears  more  dismal, 
but  it  might  be  remembered  that  this 
is  largely  due  to  the  allies'  negatives. — 
Manila  Bulletin. 

If  paint   is   as  effective   a   preserva- 
tive   as    the    advertisements    say,    the 
present  crop  of  flappers  ought  to  reach 
a    well-preserved     old     age. — Nashville 
I  hern  Lumberman. 

Joseph  Pennell  says  women  are  less 
beautiful  than  formerly.  Perhaps  he 
has  noticed,  also,  that  green  apples 
don't  taste  as  good  as  they  did  in  his 
boyhood. — Birmingham  News. 
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THE  MAN 

WHO 

IS  GOING  TO  RE- 

STORE 

THE    TRADE    OF    EUROPE. 

— 

From  London  Opinion. 

Auto  thieves  have  put  many  a  man  on  his  feet. — Greenville 
Piedmont. 

Among  the  possibilities  of  the  future  is  also  a  hateless  Haiti. — 
Boston   Transcript. 

A  dollar  Avill  not  go  as  far  as  it  used  to,  but  it  will  go  much 
faster. — New  York  Tribune. 

A  skin  we'd  love  to  touch,  but  with  a  red-hot  poker,  is  the 
skinflint. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

Ireland's  trouble  is  that  she's  trying  to  get  a  union  suit  on 
over  her  Ulster. — Washington  Post. 

It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  labor  plank  Mr.  Gompers  wants 
is  not  a  railroad  board. — Manila  Bulletin. 

It  was  certain  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Taft  would  cut  quite  a 
big  figure  in  England. — Omaha  World-Herald. 

American  tourists  abroad  are  our  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  Europe's  economic  problems. — Nashville  Banner. 

The  ex-Kaiser  says  very  little  about  the  war  in  his  book. 
But  then  he  saw  very  little  of  it. — New  York  Tribune. 

Strange  things  happen.  A  woman  arrested  as  a  pickpocket 
claims  she  has  never  been  married. — Fort  Worth  Press. 

One  graduate  got  through  college  by  writing  short  stories. 
Maybe  he  wrote  them  to  his  father. —  Youngstown  Telegram. 

You  can't  put  new  wine  in  old  bottles,  but  it  isn't  difficult 
to  put  an  old  Beveridge  in  a  New  seat. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

It  may  be  that  some  people  lack  backbone  because  too  much 
of  it  has  been  concentrated  in  the  knot  at  the  top. — Lincoln  Star. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  how  John  Barleycorn  can  repose 
beneath  the  sod  but  nevertheless  rule  the  wave. — Cleveland 
Commercial. 

If  hootch  is  essential  to  a  successful  merchant  marine,  let  us 
be  thankful  that  competing  ships  don't  furnish  opium  pipes. — 
Passaic  Neivs. 

Ho-hum  is  the  way  most  people  feel  about  it  when  one  set  of 
Germans  does  *  something  cruel  to  another  set  of  Germans  in 
Germany. — Toledo  Blade. 

A  glance  at  the  proposed  tariff  schedules  confirms  rumors 

that  the  crumbling  Peak  of  Prices  is  to 
be  restored  to  its  former  lofty  grandeur. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  coal  deadlock  invites  picking. 
— Washington  Post. 

To  many  American  ocean  travelers 
the  first  three  miles  are  the  longest. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

It  looks  as  if  the  tariff  bill  would 
clap  a  big  duty  on  returning  pros- 
perity.— New  York  Tribune. 

We  shall  not  groAv  enthusiastic  until 
some  statesman  comes  along  with  a 
scheme  to  make  the  world  perfect  without 
soaking  the  taxpayer. — Newark  Ledger. 

The  coal  strike  will  cost  both  the 
miners  and  operators  several  millions. 
And  it  won't  take  a  Euclid  to  figure  out 
whose  going  to  pay  for  it. —  Washington 
Post. 

Stories  that  the  former  kaiser  is 
plotting  a  come-back  would  sound  more 
convincing  if  he  didn't  need  the  ad- 
vertising to  sell  his  book.— Albany 
Times-Union. 

With  a  higher  tariff  scheduled  for 
dress  goods  there  will  be  nobody  to 
blame  but  the  Republicans  if  the  girls 
have  to  shorten  their  skirts  again.— 
Nashville  Southern   Lumberman. 
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SPANISH  ENGINEERS  BUILDING  A  PONTOON   BRIDGE  IN  MOROCCO. 


Various  recent  successes  of  the  Spanish  forces  are  said  to  have  done  much  to  restore  their  shattered  prestige.     King  Alfonso  XIII  is  equally  firm, 
wea«  told IS  wishing  to  treat  his  Army  well  and  in  his  determination  to  smash  the  influence  of  Spams  military  3untas  m  politics. 


SPAIN'S  "LAST  CARD 


!•> 


THE  ABANDONMENT  OF  MOROCCO  would  bring 
grave  consequences  to  Spain  in  the  view  of  Spanish 
leaders  who  defend  the  military  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  Madrid  dispatches  advise  us  that  while  it  is  not  easy 
to  believe  that  any  Spaniard  Avould  want  to  give  up  Morocco, 
the  policies  supported  or  suggested  by  the  various  parties  are 
much  at  variance.  The  Madrid  Epoca  maintains  that  to  the 
majority  of  Spaniards  Morocco  is  "a  problem  of  national  de- 
fense." The  permanent  occupation  of  the  Spanish  zone  there  is 
imperative  "because  of  its  natural  resources  and  climate,  and 
above  all  because  of  its  strategic  position  and  its  fortunate  loca- 
tion with  reference  to  trade  between  Europe  and  America." 
In  a  debate  in  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Ex-Premier 
Count  Romanones  declared  that  Morocco  is  "the  last  card  in  the 
hands  of  Spain  if  she  is  to  continue  her  participation  in  Euro- 
pean affairs,"  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  establishment 
of  a  civil  protectorate  in  Morocco  is  the  correct  policy. 

The  debate  rose,  we  are  told,  over  of  the  necessity  of  dis- 
cussing a  vote  on  appropriations  to  continue  the  Morocco 
campaign.  According  to  another  ex-Premier,  Mr.  Maura,  since 
the  massacre  of  Spanish  troops  before  Melilla  last  July  the  situa- 
tion had  changed  and  now  the  Riff  country  is  the  center  of  the 
tribesmen's  rebellion.  Mr.  Maura  believes  military  action  must 
continue  and  thinks  it  may  continue  without  obstructing  the 
introduction  of  a  civil  protectorate.  The  present  Premier, 
Sanchez  Guerra,  speaking  for  the  Government,  declared  that  the 
introduction  of  a  civil  protectorate  must  be  a  gradual  movement, 
and  he  deplored  the  charge  of  Count  Romanones  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  precipitate  in  bringing  soldiers  back  to  Spain. 
The  Premier  explained  that  the  Government  had  allowed  20,000 
men  to  return  home  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
High  Commissioner  of  Morocco. 

The  Madrid  Epoca  informs  us  that  during  the  four  months 


that  the  present  Cabinet  has  been  in  power,  much  has  been  done 
to  hasten  the  end  of  military  government  in  Morocco  and  sub- 
stitute civil  government  instead.  Approximately  58,000,000 
pesetas  are  assured  for  construction  of  public  works,  Ave  are  told, 
in  order  to  effect  civil  control  with  greater  rapidity.  (A  peseta 
is  normally  about  19^  cents.)  This  newspaper  also  informs  us 
that  in  Melilla  the  Spanish  troops  have  established  liaison  with 
the  French.  On  the  other  hand  the  Madrid  Espana  vigorously 
assails  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  charges  that  Spain 
"spends  more  in  her  protectorate  of  a  five  per  cent,  section  of 
Morocco  than  France  spends  in  the  remaining  ninety-five  per 
cent,  assigned  to  her  by  the  Franco-Moroccan  and  Franco- 
Spanish  treaties  of  1912.  Various  writers  point  out  that  the 
entire  extent  of  Morocco  comprises  about  219,000  square  miles. 
The  Spanish  protectorate  has  an  estimated  population  of  some- 
thing more  than  400,000,  while  the  French  has  about  3,000,000. 
Tangier  has  about  60,000  population.  The  country  is  said  to 
have  rich  mineral  deposits,  especially  of  iron  ore. 

Another  adverse  critic  of  the  present  Government,  the  Madrid 
Nueslro  Tiempo,  complains  that  it  should  have  listened  to  wise 
counsel  in  time  and  saved  not  only  money,  but  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  lives  of  Spanish  soldiers.  But  La  Prensa  (New 
York)  believes  that  whether  one  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  continuing  in  Morocco,  never- 
theless, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Spanish  Army  deserves 
unstinted  praise.  The  reverses  of  last  July  have  been  avenged, 
we  are  told,  and  the  task  of  establishing  civil  order  is  going  on 
apace.  In  the  view  of  this  Spanish-American  daily,  Spain 
seems  to  have  "suffered  from  mistaken  publicity."  At  first  it 
was  announced  that  the  aim  in  Morocco  was  merely  to  effect 
police  duty  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  tells  us  that  when  more  money 
and  troops  became  necessary  the  importance  of  the  campaign 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  adds: 
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"In  fact,  it  was  claimed  that,  the  war  was  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  the  nation,  and  required  the  utmost  support  of  every 
patriotic  citizen.  Thus,  the  Government  went,  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  from  understatement  to  overstatement,  and  in 
consequence,  lost  the  support  of  public  opinion  in  great  measure." 

La    Prenaa   goes  on  to    say  Spain   is   rather  helpless  among 
the    nations   insofar   as  she  is    not   represented    at    conferences 
between  England   and   France 
when  they  treat  of  the  question 
of  Morocco,  and  it  proceeds: 
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"It  appears  that  on  various 
occasions  England  and  France 
have  come  to  an  understand- 
ing by  which  France  secures 
additional  rights  and  .'■'pain 
loses  somewhat  of  hers.  After 
the  war  all  control  formerly 
exercised  by  Germany  and 
Austria  went  to  France,  whose 
powers  were  increased  until  at 
the  present  time  she  governs 
Tangier,  which,  according  to 
the  Treaty  of  1912,  was  made 
an  international  zone  contain- 
ing about  140  square  miles. 
Spain  has  claimed  all  the  time 
that  she  should  control  Tangier, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  her 
to  govern  the  zone  nowassigned 
to  her  as  it  is  bordered  by  terri- 
tory open  to  the  importation 
of  arms  and  affording  escape 
for  criminals  and  conspirators 
against.    Spanish    control.      In 

spite  of  England's  supposed  friendly  attitude  toward  Spain, 
it  can  not  be  expected  that  she  will  put  friend  before  ally 
and  insist  to  any  great  extent  on  Spain's  interest." 

But  we  are  assured  by  the  French  press  that  Spanish  fears 
lest  England  and  France  com- 
bine to  the  disadvantage  of 
Spain  are  without  foundation. 
Yet  they  say  also  that  the 
refusal  of  England  to  let  France 
have  the  ruling  hand  in  Tangier 
does  not  mean  that  this  favor 
necessarily  must  fall  to  Spain. 
One  French  journalist.  Mr. 
Mam-ice  Muret,  points  out 
that  in  the  discussion  about 
an  Anglo-French  pact,  an  En- 
glish labor  organ,  the  London 
Daily  Herald,  exprest  concern 
to  see  Mr.  Lloyd  George  lend- 
ing himself  to  "an  exchange 
of  influences  affecting  Suez 
and  Tangier,"  to  which  the 
Manchester  Guardian  firmly 
replied  that  it  could  affirm 
with  authority  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  would  yield  nothing  to 
France,  either  at  Suez  or  in 
Tangier.  Writing  in  the 
Courier  des  Etata-Uitia  (New 
York),  Mr.  Muret  says  further 
that  one  of  Spain's  difficulties 
has  been  the  conflict  between 
the  civil  and  the  military  au- 
thorities. King  Alfonso  XIII  resolved  to  break  the  influence 
of  Spain's  famous  military  juntas,  which  have  for  years  been 
able  to  "make  and  unmake  ministries."  Nevertheless  we  are 
informed  that,  altho  Alfonso  XIII  may  rise  against  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  military  element  in  the  politics  of  Spain,  he 
remains  entirely  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  Army  itself. 
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WHERE  SPAIN'S  "LAST  CARD"  IS  BEING  PLAYED. 

Jf  Spain  is  to  continue  participation  in  European  affairs,  she  must 
play  her  "last  card"  in  Morocco  skilfully,  say  some  other  leaders, 
who  value  her  hold  of  the  Spanish  zone  there  "because  of  its 
strategic  position  and  its  fortunate  location  for  trade  between 
Europe  and  America." 


A  GERMAN  JAB  AT  SPAIN'S  ARMY. 

"  Part  of  the  time  the  Spaniard  is  on  top,  and  part  of  the  time  the 
Morocco  tribesman." 

—  Walire  Jakob  (Stuttgart). 


PORTO  RICANS  WHO  WOULD  GO  BACK 

TO  SPAIN 

DESPAIRING  OF  RECONCILEMENT  between  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin  elements  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
certain  political  leaders  of  Central  and  South  America 
are  reported  to  be  engaged  in  a  movement  to  reunite  Spanish- 
American  nations  with  old 
Spain.  They  feel  there  is  an 
actual  kinship  of  race  among 
them  that  is  a  source  of 
strength  and  a  magnet  to  lead 
them  out  of  the  slough  of 
political  despond  in  which 
they  claim  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican peoples  are  mired.  In 
the  Remain,  dc  Puerto  Rico  we 
find  actual  evidence  of  the 
movement  in  a  speech  made 
at  Madrid  by  Sefior  Cayetano 
Coll  y  Cuehi,  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Porto 
Rico  in  which,  before  "a  large 
and  sympathetic  audience" 
he  sketched  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  his  is'.and 
and  the  United  States  during 
recent  years.  The  result  of 
his  showing  led  him  to  make 
an  appeal,  we  are  told,  to  all 
the  Spanish-speaking  peoples  of  the  New  World  that  they  unite 
with  the  mother  country,  Spain,  under  the  form  of  a  federation. 
The  speaker  called  attention  to  certain  guaranties  made  to  the 
Spanish  plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 

the  United  States  after  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  thought  they  could 
look  forward  to  their  new 
destiny  without  fear  or  boding. 
But  they  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations, 
it  would  appear,  and  this  Porto 
Rican  review  reminds  us  that 
as  Spain  had  granted  a  charter 
of  autonomy  to  Porto  Rico  in 
1897,  the  Porto  Ricans  felt 
sure  they  were  to  obtain  at 
least  as  much  from  the  United 
States  as  from  the  mother 
country.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  while  the 
Porto  Ricans  realized  the 
benefits  they  wi.  re  to  enjoy 
under  the  American  regime, 
especially  in  the  laws  that 
guarantee  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  rights  of  prop- 
erty and  the  separation  of 
Church  and  States  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  were,  from 
the  very  beginning,  resolved 
to  stick  to  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  to  Spanish  culture.     We  read  then: 

"President  Wilson  displayed  a  very  liberal  policy.  There 
was  a  law  drawn  up  for  complete  autonomy,  and  pending  its  en- 
actment all  the  American  functionaries  in  Porto  Rico  were 
replaced  by  natives.  The  present  turmoil  is  due  to  the  sup- 
planting of  Governor  Yayer  by  an  envoy  of  President  Harding." 
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RUSSIA'S  NEW  BOURGEOISIE 

iHE  ONE  CLASS  in  Russia  that  has  not  suffered  from 
the  devastation  or  depredations  of  Bolshevism,  we  are 
told,  is  the  new  bourgeoisie,  which  really  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  Government.  To  be  sure,  war 
has  created  a  new  bourgeoisie  in  every  country,  remarks  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Sotzialistichesky 
Vestnik  (Moscow),  and  in 
every  country  the  character- 
istics of  this  new  order  of  beings 
are  similar.  They  are  "prim- 
itive, uncultivated  and  grasp- 
ing," says  this  writer,  who 
adds  that  while  in  America 
they  are  called  "war  million- 
aires," and  in  France,  "the 
new  rich,"  in  Russia  they  are 
rather  vaguely  known  as  the 
new  bourgeoisie.  But  altho 
their  name  is  not  particularly 
striking,  their  place  is,  for 
they  have  completely  routed 
the  old  bourgeoisie,  and  this 
informant  continues: 

"This  new  Russian  bour- 
geoisie is  made  up  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men :  desert- 
ers from  the  army,  office-hold- 
ers, unduly  rich  through  graft 
by  requisition,  workers,  peas- 
ants, railway  machinists  and 
mechanics,  who  have  spec- 
ulated cleverly,  and  a  host  of 
others  whose  more  or  less 
shady  origin  is  not  definitely 
known.  But  they  are  all 
animated  with  the  spirit  of 
adventurers,  which  means  that 
they  all  know  how  to  fill  their 
pockets  while  risking  their 
lives,  and,  as  it  were,  come  up 
perfectly  dry  out  of  the  depths 
of  a  raging  torrent.  During  the  past  feAv  years  these  people 
have  become  familiar  with  the  inside  of  prisons  and  prison 
cells,  with  pursuit  and  police  search  Avarrants,  but  they  have 
all  learned  to  get  round  the  laws  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  walk  unharmed  through  fire  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  deep." 

Russia's  new  bourgeoisie,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  is  actually 
incapable  of  understanding  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as 
honesty  in  dealing,  because  for  so  long  they  have  seen  dishonesty 
and  crookedness  to  be  the  general  rule.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks 
it  may  be  asked  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  a  new  bourgeoisie 
could  build  itself  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  especially  in  a  country 
which  has  broadcasted  to  the  world  the  abolition  of  all  inequality. 
To  this  question  he  makes  the  following  reply: 

"In  point  of  fact,  the  bourgeoisie  existed  only  illegally  until 
the  spring  of  1921,  because  the  possession  of  capital  was  con- 
sidered as  a  crime.  But  when  the  Soviet  Government  found 
that  it  could  not  out  of  its  own  resources  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  army  and  for  the  industries  of  war,  it  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  private  initiative.  Thus  it  was  that  industry  and 
commerce  were  freed  from  their  shackles  little  by  little,  and  those 
who  benefited  most  by  it  were  those  that  exploited  it  to  the  full. 
The  birth  of  the  new  bourgeoisie  may  be  set  down  as  a  victory 
for  capitalism.  The  proof  is  that  as  soon  as  shops  and  factories 
were  in  good  running  order,  this  new  social  class  immediately 
began  to  solidify  as  a  political  factor  and  to  safeguard  its  political 
rights.  Meanwhile,  it  has  not  suffered  from  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution, but  really  has  gained  by  it  because  to  the  revolution  it 
owes  its  existence.  Therefore,  it  is  not  hostile  to  the  Soviet 
regime;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 


FRANCES  DWINDLING  POPULATION 
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The  World 
was  child's  play  to  this! 


N  ANNUAL  LOSS  OF  200,000  is  the  dismaying  fact  that 
confronts  students  of  French  population  and  in  warning 
the  French  people  of  the  peril  involved,  they  point  out 
that  French  birth  statistics  inexorably  point  to  a  France  of 
25,000,000  in  less  than  half  a  century.     Depopulation  means 

bankruptcy     in     every     way, 
says    a     contributor     to     La 
Revue     II ebdomadaire    (Paris), 
who    warns     his    countrymen 
that  it  must  infallibly  weaken 
the  position  of  France  in  the 
world.    He  reminds  them  that, 
according  to  population  figures 
in    1700,   France    represented 
one-third  of  Europe,  while  in 
1913    she  represented  a  little 
more  than  one-ninth  of  Europe. 
From  a  military  standpoint  the 
falling  birth  rate  is  alarming 
because,    he    asks,    where    is 
France  to  get  men  to  ' '  defend 
her  menaced  frontiers  and  her 
compromised    independence?" 
In  the  economic  field,  lack  of 
children   means   lessened    pro- 
duct ive  power  and,  in  conse- 
quence,   a  weakened    arm    in 
the  commercial  and  industrial 
struggles  of  the  nation.     Be- 
sides, a  nation  that  no  longer 
wishes   to   raise  children,  this 
observer    declares,     shows     a 
certain  moral  decline.     What 
is   more,  a  country   that  has 
not   enough    people    in    it    to 
make  use  of  all  its  resources, 
he     maintains,     is      open     to 
peaceful,  commercial  invasion 
and  race  absorption    by  foreigners,  who    could   follow  up  this 
kind  of  penetration,  if  the  need  arose,  by  a  military  effort  that 
might  put  France  out  of  existence  completely.     We  read  then: 

"It  is  an  economic  principle  that  the  wealth  of  a  people, 
active  and  well  governed,  increases  more  than  proportionally 
with  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
birth  rate  diminishes,  public  and  private  wealth  also  decline. 
The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  In  a  .nation  that  is  industrious 
and  educated,  everybody,  with  the  exception  of  an  insignificant 
number  of  parasites,  works  in  one  way  or  another.  If  every 
new-born  child  means  a  mouth  that  must  have  food  to  eat,  it 
means  also  a  brain  and  two  arms  that  will  produce  just  so  much 
more  to  be  added  to  the  common  stock. 

"If  we  judge  by  the  example  of  Germany,  the  annual  increase 
of  her  population  before  the  war  had  been  estimated  at  about 
800,000  for  several  decades.  The  perspective  was  one  of  limit- 
less prosperity  and  this  prosperity,  which  was  interrupted  or 
shattered  by  the  maddest  access  of  megalomania  which  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed,  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  raise  so  many  children.  The  same  observation  is 
applicable  almost  to  all  other  countries.  Everywhere  we  find 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  to  be  considerable.  Everywhere, 
except  when  accidents  and  passing  crises  intervene,  public  and 
private  wealth  develop  in  proportion  much  faster  than  the 
increase  in  population.  But  in  France,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century  to  1914,  each  year 
showed  the  number  of  living  approximately  equal,  if  not  less 
than  the  number  of  deaths.  So  we  had  no  single  additional 
strength  in  the  country  and  how  could  we  hope  for  success  in  the 
commercial  struggle  against  the  nations  by  whom  we  are  sur- 
rounded?    If  the  population  of  France,  as  it  is  everywhere  said, 


LOSING  THE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

"Put    Russia   together?-    Why  the  Chinese  puzzle 
— The  Daily  Star  (Montreal). 


new  bourgeoisie  is  longing  for  the  dawn  of  that  day  when  it      has  entered  upon  a  period  of  indefinite  decline,  how  are  we  to 
shall  become  one  of  the  ruling  classes."  escape  economic  rum— and  that  very  soon' 
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The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  informs  us 
that  such  warnings  as  these  a:-e  heard  throughout  France,  and 
that  the  National  Alliance  for  the  Growth  of  French  Population 
is  never  weary  of  calling  public  attention  to  this  grave  danger. 
Parliament  has  voted  several  measures  for  the  encouragement  of 
marriage  and  of  large  families — such  as  the  remission  of  taxa- 
tion, increased  pension  rates,  and  bonuses  on  children  above  a 
certain  number,  but  "all  apparently  in  vain."  This  corre- 
spondent advises  us  that  conditions  of  life  in  France  to-day,  the 
housing  problem,  the  cost  of  food  and  lodging  and  clothing,  are 
so  disheartening  that  the  ordinary  working-man,  who  has  ahvays 
been  the  chief  mainstay  of  the  population,  now  shrinks  from 
marriage  or,  if  he  marries,  contents  himself  with  the  smallest  of 
families.     We  read  then: 

"The  latest  figures  published  by  the  N.  A.  G.  F.  P.  show  that, 
whereas  in  1865  there  were  one  million  births — giving  an  average 
of  3.3  children  per  marriage — there  were  only  745,000  births, 
or  an  average  of  2.48  children  per  marriage.  Immediately  after 
the  war  marriages  increased,  and  in  1920  834,000  children  were 
born,  but  the  average  per  family  dropt  to  1.G6,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1921,  statistics  were  lower  all  round. 

"It  is  now  prophesied  that  even  if  the  average  of  1.65  children 
per  family  is  maintained  there  will  only  be  in  1924  a  maximum 
of  275,000  marriages  and  456,000  births.  Thus,  it  is  pointed 
out,  if  the  death  statistics  remain  normal  France  will  have  annu- 
ally 200,000  fewer  inhabitants.  The  experts  go  still  further  in 
their  deductions  and  announce  that  by  1940  the  450,000  births 
will  have  shrunk  to  265,000  (for  160,000  marriages),  or  a  shrink- 
age of  350,000  annually. 

"In  other  words,  the  population  of  France,  which  is  39,000,000 
to-day,  will  be  35,000,000  in  1940,  31,000,000  in  1950,  and 
25,000,000  in  1965." 


GERMAN  LONGINGS  FOR  A  KING 


(< 


I 


SIGH  FOR  THE  DAY  Avhen  Prince  Rupprecht  shall 
mount  the  throne,"  is  the  sentimental  longing  exprest 
by  the  President  of  the 
Bavarian  Government  to  a 
delegation  of  students,  which 
leads  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne 
to  remark  that  "it  is  indeed 
a  queer  Republic  in  which 
officials  give  public  expression 
to  their  Monarchist  hopes  and 
wishes."  Anything  may  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  state,  this 
daily  thinks,  and  goes  on  to 
examine  just  how  solid  are 
the  foundations  of  the  Ger- 
man Republic.  We  are  asked 
first  to  remember  the  circum- 
stances of  its  creation  and  are 
told  that  the  new  German 
State  is  not  "the  outcome  of 
the  profound  will  of  the  bour- 
geoisie or  even  of  the  pro- 
letariat." The  form  of  the 
Government  has  always  been 
"a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  majority  of  the  German 
people"  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  Republic  in  November, 
1918,  was  "simply  a  maneu- 
ver."    We  read  then: 


"The  imperative  need  was 
peace — for  the  people  were  sick 
of  war  and  the  Army  was  sick 
of  fighting.  Also  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  please  Mr.  Wilson, 
from  whom,  with  accurate  cal- 
culation, the  Germans  expected 


a  plea  for  extenuation  at  the  green  table  of  the  Conference. 
Many  times  had  Mr.  Wilson  invited  the  German  people  to  get 
rid  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  to  make  an  essay  in  democracy.  So 
it  was  done;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  republic  founded  in 
such  a  frame  of  mind?  The  German  Republic  regime  is  simply 
a  regime  of  expediency;  and  for  a  great  number  of  patriotic  Ger- 
mans the  present  system  is  merely  a  lesser  evil.  So  there  is 
nothing  more  natural  than  that  this  regime  should  increase  in 
unpopularity,  and  that  evidences  of  disaffection  toward  it 
should  grow  more  numerous." 

We  are  reminded  then  that  the  signs  of  Monarchist  strength 
have  become  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  months  have  gone  by. 
The  Kapp  uprising  failed  and  everybody  said  "Kapp  is  down 
and  out!"  But  there  has  always  been  the  hope  in  certain  circles 
that  one  of  Kapp's  successors  would  meet  a  more  propitious 
destiny.  Throughout  Germany,  it  is  asserted,  officers  of  the 
ancient  imperial  army  are  ready  for  the  tocsin  call,  and  at  a 
given  signal  "they  could  flood  the  Reich  with  armed  bodies  of 
men  who  are  thorough-going  anti-republicans  and  fighters." 
To  be  sure,  we  are  told,  these  forces  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
cope  with  France  or  with  Poland,  but  they  would  be  powerful 
enough  to  "sweep  out  the  present  regime"  and  "that  would  be 
just  so  much  gained."     Meanwhile,  it  appears  that — 

"Certain  moderate  republican  journals  labor  vainly  to  foster 
a  feeling  of  security.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  writes:  'Is  it 
possible  to  observe  new  strength  to-day  in  German  democracy? 
Various  recent  facts  supply  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion.' But  the  evidence  which  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  offers 
seems  very  slight  and  unconvincing.  .  .  . 

"Despite  what  the  Frankfurter.  Zeitung  says,  the  German 
youth  of  to-day  is  not  in  the  main  rallied  to  the  Republic  and  to 
democracy.  In  Bavaria,  the  university  men  almost  totally  are 
considered  to  be  Monarchists. 

"If.  monarchy  is  restored  in  Germany  it  will  very  probably  have 
its  inception  in  Bavaria.  The  Bavarians  are  not  in  the  least  shy 
of  expressing  their  preferences.  When  President  Ebert  visited 
Munich,  he  was  received  with  icy  coldness." 


A  PUZZLE  PICTURE  FOR  GERMAN  MONARCHISTS. 

1  You  think  I  am  only  a  silly  little  boy?     Reverse  me  and  then  you 
will  be  able  to  see  who  I  really  am!" 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


From  the  British  standpoint, 
Monarchist  plotting  in  Ger- 
many should  be  the  warning  to 
France  and  England  for  closer 
cooperation,  according  to  the 
London  Times,  which  observes: 

"The  Republic  is  an  experi- 
ment in  new  and  unaccus- 
tomed forms.  It  is  a  process  of 
education,  carried  out  in  an 
atmosphere  of  disappointment 
and  embitterment.  It  is  ham- 
pered by  its  own  incoherency, 
by  the  sterile  conflicts  of  the 
parties  that  profess  to  support 
it.  The  moment  of  its  great- 
est danger  has  now  come,  since 
a  series  of  disgraceful  politi- 
cal murders  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  reactionary  groups 
arc  determined  to  deprive  the 
republicans  of  all  leadership 
and  guidance.  This  danger 
can  not  be  ignored.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  German  people, 
by  some  sharp  demonstration 
of  protest,  may  thwart  the  plans 
of  the  reactionaries.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  reactionaries, 
with  their  concentrated  pur- 
pose and  their  deep-laid  plans, 
may  win  a  victory.  In  that 
case  we  should  be  faced  with  the 
danger  of  a  revival  of  German 
militarism,  reinforced  by  new 
allies  that  had  gathered  amid 
the  ruins  of  Europe.  More  than 
ever  is  it  necessary  that  France 
and  Great  Bri  tain  shoul  1  pre  pa  re 
for  all  possible  emergencies." 
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SELF-DETERMINISM  IN  CANADA 

NOT  SO  LONG  AOO  the  only  people  in  Canada  who 
talked  about  Canadian  self-determinism,  we  are  told, 
were  safely  classified  as  a  few  harmless  cranks  posses  t  of 
an  a'1-possessing  idea,  but  now  some  English  writers  are  discover- 
ing that  this  idea  is  the  living  principle  of  "a  new  school  of  con- 
stitutionalists." Their  appearance  is  noted  not  only  in  Canada 
but  also  in  South  Africa,  and  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  (London) 
Sir  John  Willison,  a  Canadian,  tells  us  that  they  are  all  for  "equal 
status"  in  the  Empire  and  for  separate  representation  of  the 
Dominions  at  international  conferences.  No  one  doubts  the 
devotion  of  the  former  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Borden,  or  the  present, 
Mr.  Meighen,  to  the  Imperial  connection,  it  is  conceded, but  "one 
is  not  certain  that  they  fully  realize  the  implications  of  the  con- 
ception of  empire  which  they  now  proclaim."  More  or  less 
mystery  surrounds  Mr.  Meighen's  position  at  the  last  Imperial 
Conference  on  certain  problems  affecting  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions,  according  to  the  article  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century,  from  which  welearn  that  Mr.  Meighen  maintained: 

"  (1)  That  on  all  questions  of  foreign  policy  which  more  directly 
concern  the  British  Government,  such  as  matters  arising  in 
connection  with  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Middle  East, 
the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
and  constantly  informed;  (2)  that  upon  all  questions  of  foreign 
policy  affecting  the  Empire  as  a  Avhole  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ments must  be  consulted;  (3)  that  the  British  Government  should 
enter  into  no  treaties  or  special  alliances  without  consultation 
with,  and  the  advice  of,  the  Dominions,  and  that  all  such  treaties, 
even  when  entered  into,  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Dominion  Parliaments;  and  (4)  that  upon  all  questions  arising 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  advice  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  must  be  accepted  as  final.  It  has  never  been 
made  certain  that  Mr.  Meighen  actually  submitted  these 
'demands.'  He  has  made  neither  denial  nor  confession.  That 
they  carry  'open  diplomacy'  to  the  verge  of  impracticability  and 
futi'ity  is  apparent  without  argument." 

If  all  these  points  should  be  yielded,  Sir  John  thinks  that 
Canada  would  "become  the  'predominate  partner'  and  Great 
Britain  would  need  to  agitate  for  'equal  status'  in  the  Em- 
pire." He  does  not  doubt  that  British  ministers  would  consult 
to  any  length,  but  seriously  questions  whether  it  is  necessary  or 
practical  that  all  treaties  and  alliances  primarily  affecting  the 
United  Kingdom  should  require  approval  by  the  Dominions 
Parliaments,  and  he  aiers  that  Mr.  Meighen's  sweeping  charter 
of  autonomy  is  "a  denial  of  the  dream  of  sovereignty  for  Great 
Britain  which  is  demanded  for  Canada  in  dealings  with  the 
United  States."     We  read  then: 

"Clearly  where  we  take  absolute  power  we  must  take  absolute 
responsibility.  If  we  reject  cooperation,  we  must  take  the 
consequences  of  independence.  If  we  assert  absolute  control 
over  British  policy  in  North  America,  we  can  not  reasonably 
appeal  to  Great  Britain  if  we  find  ourselves  in  conflict  with 
Washington  over  questions  of  vital  consequence  to  the  welfare 
and  security  of  Canada. 

"If  we  are  to  have  a  voice  in  all  questions  which  affect  the 
Empire  all  over  the  world,  what  obligations  shall  we  assume  for 
the  defense  of  the  common  interest?  Surely  where  we  assume 
to  give  advice  we  must  be  ready  to  give  support.  If  we  under- 
take to  dictate  policy  in  North  America,  we  must  have  some 
reserve  of  power  to  give  effect  to  our  policy  if  it  is  challenged. 
Or  do  we  mean  to  rely  wholly  upon  Washington  and  the  League 
of  Nations,  to  which  Washington  will  not  subscribe?  Unless  the 
nations  agree  upon  general  disarmament,  the  United  States  will 
have  a  Navy  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  However 
much  we  may  rely  upon  the  good  disposition  of  Washington, 
could  we  safely  neglect  all  provision  for  defense  unless  the  Amer- 
ican Army  were  disbanded  and  the  American  Navy  dismantled? 
What  would  be  the  cost  of  providing  such  defense  of  Canadian 
interests  as  the  British  Navy  now  affords?  Have  we  greater 
reason  to  trust  the  United  States  than  we  have  to  trust  Great 
Britain?  Do  we  mean  deliberately  to  declare  that  we  regard 
our  connection  with  Great  Britain  as  a  danger  on  this  continent 
and  that  we  will  feel  more  secure  when  we  have  established  at 


Ottawa  a  complete  sovereignty  over  all  our  relations  with  the 
Republic?" 

Then  Sir  John  Willison  tells  us  that  the  criticism  Premier 
Smuts  gave  out  to  the  press  because  the  United  States  failed  to 
invite  representatives  of  the  Dominions  to  the  Disarmament 
Conference  he  was  ' '  warmly  seconded  by  influential  public  men 
and  public  journals  in  Canada."  But  there  were  reasons  for 
the  "discretion  of  Washington,"  and  it  is  pointed  out  that — 

"As  yet  the  British  Empire  is  represented  at  the  American 
capital  by  an  ambassador  from  London.  Mr.  Harding  and 
Mr.  Hughes  may  have  hesitated  to  dissolve  the  Empire  and 
call  the  fragments  to  Washington  as  five  or  six  separate  and 
independent  nations.  He  may  have  remembered  that  at 
Versailles  Mr.  Wilson  was  inclined  to  question  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions  to  maintain  tariff  preferences  in 
favor  of  one  another  until  he  was  persuaded  that  the  Empire 
was  a  single,  organized,  cohesive,  and  cooperative  Common- 
wealth. And  he  may  have  wondered  how  this  Commonwealth 
could  be  a  unit  for  trade  and  five  or  six  separate  nations  for 
diplomacy.  Surely  the  statesmen  at  Washington  would  have 
shown  gross  discourtesy  toward  the  British  Foreign  Office 
if  they  had  taken  advice  from  Mr.  Smuts,  of  South  Africa,  and 
assumed  to  deny  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire  and  recast  its 
ancient  constitution.  It  is  true  Mr.  Smuts  had  declared  that 
'  the  British  Empire  as  it  existed  before  the  war  has  in  fact  ceased 
to  exist. '  But  rhetorical  phrases  do  not  make  or  unmake  an  empire. 
There  has  been  no  formal  or  actual  declaration  of  independence  by 
the  Dominions  nor  any  formal  or  actual  demand  upon  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  separate  and  independent  diplomatic  status." 

Everybody  concerned,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  recognizes 
that  the  Dominions  must  have  authority  in  the  Empire,  and  that 
no  political  organization  in  which  national  sentiment  is  repressed 
can  endure.  But  there  is  one  road  toward  cooperation  and 
another  toward  separation,  and  he  wonders  along  which  Canada 
is  traveling.  At  the  moment,  he  tells  us,  the  Dominions  seem 
to  be  putting  "all  the  emphasis  upon  privileges  and  powers  and 
dignities,"  and  he  adds: 

"We  are  demanding  equal  authority  in  the  Empire,  but  we 
seldom  utter  a  sentence  which  suggests  that  we  are  willing  to 
accept  any  obligation  or  sanction  any  definite  organization  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Under  the  old  colonial  relation  it  was,  per- 
haps, not  unnatural  to  put  the  cost  of  Empire  upon  the  backs  of 
British  taxpayers.  But  if  we  are  determined  to  call  the  tune, 
decency  demands  that  we  shall  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
orchestra.  Even  if  the  League  of  Nations,  as  we  all  desire,  shall 
become  a  force  instead  of  a  futility,  and  the  weary  nations  put 
off  the  great  burden  of  armaments,  it  will  be  of  supreme  conse- 
quence that  the  British  Empire  should  hold  its  high  place  in  the 
world,  and  one  does  not  believe  that  the  Canadian  people  are 
ready  to  sanction  proposals  that  may  divide  and  disrupt.  There 
is  no  need  for  this  feverish  haste  to  refashion  the  Empire.  If  we 
go  warily  and  wisely  we  shall  find  the  machinery  necessary  to 
give  equal  citizenship  to  all  the  King's  subjects  and  ample 
autonomy  to  all  portions  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  if  we  do 
not  set  ourselves  to  methods  and  projects  of  cooperation,  who 
can  deny  that  there  is  danger  of  separation  and  dissolution? 
There  is  too  much  eager  advocacy  of  proposals  which  the  masses 
of  the  British  people  have  had  no  opportunity  to  consider  and 
which  may  produce  grave  perplexity  and  mischief  in  the  future. 
The  first  trust  of  the  British  peoples  is  in  a  League  of  Empire, 
and  if  a  League  of  British  Nations  is  impracticable,  who  can 
believe  in  the  permanence  or  practicability  of  a  League  of  all 
Nations?  .  .  . 

"The  things  written  deeply  in  the  history  of  Britain  that 
we  most  value  are  the  love  of  truth,  the  tradition  that  a  man 
must  keep  his  word,  the  obligation  that  a  nation  must  keep 
its  engagements.  Nowhere  in  modern  British  history  has  Britain 
betrayed  an  ally,  or  treated  a  foe  ungenerously,  or  provoked 
war  among  the  nations.  There  is  great  civil  and  Christian 
value  in  such  a  tradition,  and  it  is  of  high  consequence  to  the 
world,  and  particularly  to  weaker  nations  and  unenfranchised 
peoples,  that  such  an  Empire  should  endure.  Through  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain  and  cooperation  with  Great  Britain, 
Canada  has  greater  power  to  serve  all  the  good  ends  of  civiliza- 
tion than  can  be  had  through  any  autonomous  nationality,  any 
independent  alliance  with  other  countries,  or  any  separate  rep- 
resentation in  a  League  of  Nations." 


I 


Courtesy  of  "Bus  Transportation,"  New  York. 

CALIFORNIA   TAKES   TO   THE   MOTOR-BUS:    THE   SOLID   LINES   SHOW   THE   BUS   ROUTES. 

Almost  everybody  in  California  has  an  automobile.  But  motor  stages  "are  patronized  by  many  who  own  cars  but  who  prefer  the  stage  because  of  the 
skill  necessary  to  safe  operation  over  the  mountain  roads."  There  are  city,  intercity  and  long-distance  lines.  "The  fact  that  22  out  of  260  runs 
exceed  100  miles  in  length  shows  that  as  carried  on  in  California  the  stage  business  partakes  of  the  character  of  railroad  service.  This  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  low  density  of  population  and  comparatively  low  industrial  or  agricultural  production  with  the  consequent  light  demand  for  freight  service." 


CALIFORNIA'S  GREAT  MOTOR-BUS  SYSTEMS 


WITH  THE  RECORD  RATIO  of  4.61  persons  per 
motor  vehicle,  and  with  favorable  road  and  climatic 
conditions,  California  takes  to  the  motor-carrier 
naturally,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Bus  Transportation  (New 
York).  The  stage  and  bus  business  there  is  now  of  large 
proportions,  the  State  being  thoroughly  covered  with  motor- 
stage  routes.  Practically  all  the  main  highways,  as  well  as 
many  rough  and  mountainous  roads  in  remote  sections,  are  now 
traversed  by  buses.  Under  California  conditions  the  business 
has  grown  more  rapidly  than  it  has  been  possible  to  develop  men, 
i  urbanizations  and  methods.  Nevertheless,  we  are  assured,  there 
is  earnest  endeavor  to  render  safe  and  adequate  service.  With 
the  Railroad  Commission  empowered  to  settle  differences  and  de- 
cide what  constitutes  competition  and  what  practises  .will  not 
be  permitted,  bus  transportation  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as 
a  public  utility.     We  read: 

"California  has  for  some  time  had  the  highest  automobile 
registration  per  capita.  The  figures  for  1921  showed  one  motor 
vehicle  for  every  4.61  persons.  In  the  ten  southern  counties, 
comprising  what  is  commonly  known  as  Southern  California, 
however,  there  is  a  still  higher  percentage  of  automobiles,  last 
year's  figures  being  one  motor  vehicle  for  every  4.25  persons. 

"In  Southern  California  not  only  do  most  of  the  people  ride 
in  automobiles  of  one  sort  or  another,  but  they  ride  in  them 
frequently  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  points  of 
interest  are  not  "reached  by  rail  transportation  of  any  sort. 
Under  such  conditions,  there  is  an  exceptionally  attractive  field 
for  the  motor  stage.  Stages  are  patronized  by  many  who  own 
their  own  cars  but  who  prefer  the  stage  because  of  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  safe  operation  over  the  mountain  roads. 

"California  extends  over  a  wide  range  in  topographical  and 
climatic  conditions.  There  are  high  mountainous  regions  of 
heavy  rainfall  in  whose  foot-hills  lumbering  is  the  chief  industry, 
and  again  there  are  intensely  hot  desert  areas  where  large  irriga- 
tion projects  are  making  arid  soil  productive  on  a  tropical  scale. 
Bakersfield,  wholly  an  industrial  city,  is  the  world's  greatest  oil- 
producing  center,  and  in  contrast  to  this  Long  Beach,  typical  of 
the  southern  beach  cities,  is  chiefly  a  winter  resort  for  the  tourist 
and  a  summer  refuge  for  those  who  go  to  the  coast  to  escape  the 


heat  of  near-by  inland  points.  Much  of  the  Southern  California 
area  that  is  not  mountainous  is  arid  desert  with  little  or  no  pop- 
ulation; but  when  water  is  brought  to  the  land  settlements  spring 
up  quickly.  These  settlements  have  a  tendency  to  string  along 
the  well-paved  highways,  rather  than  to  cluster  in  groups  in  the 
old-fashioned  way. 

"In  1914  jitneys  suddenly  appeared  in  Los  Angeles  in  great 
numbers  and  the  idea  soon  spread  to  other  cities  of  the  State. 
Extreme  conditions  did  not  last,  of  course,  but  jitney  operation 
of  a  modified,  and  at  least  partly  regulated,  form  continued  for 
years  in  direct  competition  with  the  electric  railways. 

"Whether  for  this  reason  or  others,  the  intemrban  railways 
have  shown  little  disposition  to  go  into  the  bus  business  and  the 
motor  carrier  field  in  California  has  been  left  largely  to  private 
interests.  Recognized  and  authorized  bus  operations  of  this  sort 
are  coming  in  as  the  successors  of  the  wild-cat  parasite  jitney 
of  earlier  times. 

"Jurisdiction  over  motor  carriers  whose  operations  extend 
beyond  boundaries  of  a  municipality  and  which  operate  on  a 
regular  schedule  was  given  to  the  Railroad  Commission  in  1917, 
but  as  the  act  was  not  retroactive  the  lines  in  operation  prior 
to  that  time  were  not  stopt.  Thus  competition  with  existing 
transportation  agencies  still  exists  in  some  quarters.  There 
is  an  unmistakable  trend  toward  the  consolidation  of  small 
operators  into  larger  companies  operating  an  extensive  system 
of  stage  lines.  Union  depots  managed  by  several  lines  jointly 
are  now  in  service  in  sixteen  California  cities  and  still  others 
have  them  under  consideration.". 

The  motor  bus  business  of  California  is  divided  into  three 
classes:  city,  intercity  and  long  distance.  The  greatest  mileage 
is  covered  by  the  last-named  type,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  California  bus  operations.  The  three  types 
are  thus  described  by  the  writer: 

"The  city  buses  have  prepayment  bodies  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight. 

"  In  the  intercity  service,  bus  bodies  with  a  capacity  of  twenty 
to  twenty-four  are  preferred,  usually  with  transverse  scats  and  a 
center  aisle.  These  arc  motored  for  a  free  running  speed  of  35 
miles  per  hour  or  more  on  the  highway  between  towns. 

"In  the  long-distance  stages  comfort  at  high  speed  is  a  con- 
sideration.    The  result  has  been  the  development  of  the  stage  or 
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'touring-car'  type  body  with  transverse  seats  for  three  or  four 
passengers,  each  seat  being  accessible  from  doors  on  either  side 
of  the  car.  This  type  usually  has  celluloid  curtains.  With 
g'ass  panels  between  curtains  there  is  a  clear  view  even  with  the 
curtains  drawn. 

"For  this  long-distance  service  man\  little  details  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  design  of  the  bodies  to  add  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  passengers.  One  company  is  now  building 
'individual-cushion'  seats  to  prevent  'sliding  around'  on  the 
scat.     Another  company  is  building  individual  chair  seats  of  the 

reclining  type. 

"A  considerable  part  of  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  in  Southern 
California  is  due  to  tourist  traffic.  However,  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  business  is  picked  up  along  the  roadside;  much  comes 
from  districts  where  there  is  very  little  apparent  settlement.. 

"At  terminals  where  passengers  go  in  a  group  to  the  waiting 
stage  or  bus  it  is  common  practise  for  the  starter  to  assign  seats. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  this  on  long  distance  runs.  Pas- 
s  ngers  seldom  object  to  or  question  the  authority  of  this  assign- 
ment. Where  feasible  ladies  are  seated  together,  cripples  are 
put  in  the  front  seat  where  there  is  more  room,  Mexicans  or 
Orientals  are  assigned  to  the  extreme  rear,  etc.  On  some  lines 
a  designated  seat  may  be  reserved  when  the  ticket  is  purchased, 
altho  this  practise  is  not  encouraged. 

"Wide  range  in  fare  and  running  time  is  due  chiefly  to  traffic 
and  topographical  conditions.  Rough  roads  and  excessive 
grades  are  common  and  where  these  are  coupled  with  light  traffic 
the  rate  allowed  is  high. 

"The  fact  that  22  out  of  260  runs  exceed  100  miles  in  length 
shows  that  as  carried  on  in  California  the  stage  business  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  railroad  service.  This  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  low  density  of  population  and  comparatively  low 
industrial  or  agricultural  production  with  the  consequent  light 
demand  for  freight  service. 

"A  paper  recently  delivered  by  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  California  companies  stated  that  car-mile  costs,  including 
driver  and  all  other  charges  except  those  pertaining  to  station 
operation  and  ticket  sales,  totaled  18  to  20  cents  per  mile.  Of 
this  about  25  per  cent,  was,  for  oil  and  fuel.  Depreciation  was 
figured  on  the  basis  of  2  per  cent,  per  month,  but  this  varies 
greatly  and  instances  of  buses  in  service  for  more  than  400,000 
miles  were  given.  Insurance  covering  personal  and  property 
damage  was  figured  at  1  cent  per  passenger.  The  California 
commission  regulations  do  not  require  the  buses  to  carry  liability 
insurance,  altho  this  is  required  in  many  cities. 

"The  chief  difference  and  point  of  contention  between  the 
electric  railways  and  the  bus  interests,  aside  from  the  question  of 
unfair  competition  which  is  now  always  passed  upon  by  the  Rail- 
road Commission,  is  the  question  of  taxation.  The  railroads 
have  maintained  that  failure  to  place  taxes  on  bus  lines  com- 
mensurate with  their  use  of  the  roads  is  tantamount  to  giving 
them  subsidies.  The  bus  interests  have  replied  that  the  buses 
are  now  paying  in  city,  county,  State  and  Federal  taxes  and  license 
fees  a  much  heavier  percentage  on  their  investment  than  are  the 
railroads,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  they  are  very  willing  to 
bear  their  fair  share  of  road  upkeep  costs." 


SNAKE  POISON  FOR  SNAKE-BITE 

SNAKE-BITE  IS  NOW  TREATED  with  serum  obtained 
from  immunized  animals  in  the  same  way  as  the  anti- 
diphtheritic  or  anti-tetanic  serums.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
necessary  to  prepare  a  serum  for  the  bite  of  each  kind  of  snake. 
For  this  purpose  a  large  snake  farm  is  now  operated  in  Brazil, 
and  another  is  about  to  be  established  in  India.  The  discovery 
that.it  is  possible  to  prepare  a  serum  that  may  be  used  for  the 
bites  of  a  large  number  of  species  will  give  a  great  impetus  to 
this'  method  of  treatment,  thinks  Harry  L.  Burnham,  who 
describes  it  in  The  Illustrated  World  (Chicago,  July).  We  have 
no  snake  farm  in  the  United  States,  for  the  number  of  our 
poisonous  species  is  small,  and  the  deaths  from  snake-bite  are 
negligible,  but  the  desirability  of  one  in  India  may  be  understood 
from  the  fact  that  of  the  three  hundred  species  found  there, 
sixty-eight  are  poisonous  and  are,  on  an  average,  responsive 
every  year  for  the  death  of  over  twenty  thousand  persons,  in 
addition  to  countless  animals.    We  read: 

"Cures  for  snake-bites  have  been  sought  for  ages,  and  many 
impostures  have  been  foisted  on  the  credulous  native.  But  we 
know  now  that  the  most  efficient  cure  for  snake  poison  is  snake 
poison.    At  present,  however,  it  has  its  limitations. 

"  If  by  chance  one  is  bitten  by  a  cobra,  or  the  deadly  Russell 
viper,  the  only  successful  antidote  is  the  venom  or  serum  of  that 
particular  serpent.  That  of  any  other  will  fail  to  counteract  the 
poisonous  effect.  It  is  necessary  to  know  what  species  of  snake 
one  is  bitten  by,  and  unless  the  serum  of  that  kind  is  immediately 
available,  little  can  be  done  for  the  patient.  Unfortunately, 
many  natives  who  apply  to  the  District  Medical  Officer  for 
relief  do  not  know  what  species  of  snake  it  is  that  has  inflicted 
the  injury. 

"If  the  heavy  death-rate  by  snake-bite  in  India  is  to  bj 
reduced,  some  antidote  will  have  to  be  found  which  will  counter- 
act the  poison  of  more  than  one  species  of  snake.  The  announce- 
ment that  Dr.  Vital  Brazil,  head  of  the  Serotherapic  Institute, 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  ser-um  which  is  proof  against  the 
bites  of  all  the  venomous  reptiles  of  Brazil  has  induced  the 
Indian  Government  to  favor  the  proposal  of  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  of  the  same  kind  in  that  country. 

"The  Brazilian  Institution,  or  snake  farm,  has  now  been  in 
existence  ten  years  and  has  fully  justified  its  existence.  Here 
the  most  deadly  of  the  South  American  serpents  are  housed  in 
quaint  dome-shaped  little  houses  of  cement,  reminding  one  of 
a  miniature  African  village.  The  venom  or  poison  is  periodically 
taken  from  these  reptiles,  diluted  with  sugar  of  milk,  and  then 
injected  into  mules  or  other  animals.  Gradually  the  dose  is 
increased  until  the  animal  becomes  immune  from  the  effects  of  the 
poison.  The  vaccine  obtained  from  such  an  animal  is  said  to  be 
an  absolute  antidote  against  the  poison  of  that  particular  snake. 
"So  far,  Dr.  Brazil  has  produced  tAvo  specific  serums,  one  of 
the  antibo'thropic  serum  and  the  other  the  anticrotalic  serum, 


Courtesy  of  "The  Illustrated  World,"  ghicago. 

A  SNAKE  FARM  THAT  "HAS  FULLY  JUSTIFIED  ITS  EXISTENCE'  BY  PRODUCING  SNAKE-BITE  SERUMS. 

In  this  Brazilian  institution  the  most  deadly  South  American  serpent 3  are  housed  and  are  periodically  relieved  of  their  venom. 
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LONDON"    DUST. 
Mostly  spherical  particles. 
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NORTH   SEA   DUST. 
Blown  over  from  Continental  Europe 
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SALT  CRYSTALS  THAT  FORMED  HAZE 
On  a  sunny  day  in  Portugal. 


which,  in  small  doses,  neutralize  the  venomous  fluids  of  these 
two  families  of  ophidians.  As  already  explained,  however,  one 
does  not  always  know  what  species  of  snake  it  is  that  has  bitten 
a  patient,  and  this  led  Dr.  Brazil  to  invent  a  third  serum  which 
he  calls  a  polyvalent  or  antiophidian  serum,  which,  to  the 
delight  of  scientists,  has  been  found  to  counteract  the  poisonous 
effect  of  all  the  venomous  reptiles  of  Brazil.  Indian  doctors 
can  see  no  reason  why  a  serum  could  not  be  found  which  would 
prove  a  cure  for  the  bites  of  the  venomous  snakes  of  India. 

"Fortunately  for  us  none  of  the  poisonous  serpents  of  the 
United  States  are  as  aggressive  as  the  cobra  or  some  of  the  South 
American  varieties.  Also  they  are  so  peculiarly  marked  it  is 
possible  for  any  intelligent  person  to  know  them  all  and  to 
recognize  the  danger  in  a  moment.  Thus  out  of  the  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States  only  a  very  small  number  die  each 
year  as  the  result  of  snake-bites.  However,  some  are  so  unfor- 
tunate and  several  times  projects  have  been  launched  to  estab- 
lish serpent  farms  in  this  country,  whence  an  antidote  for  all 
varieties  of  snake-bites  might  be  prepared.  They  have  never 
amounted  to  much,  for  as  a  commercial  enterprise  they  would 
be  unprofitable. 

"Most  of  the  serums  of  this  nature  used  in  this  country 
have  been  imported  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  France, 
where  Dr.  Calmette  some  time  since  produced  an  antiveno- 
mous  serum.  It  is  obtained  by  gradually  injecting  cobra 
venom  into  the  flesh  of  a  living  domestic  animal  and  giving 
nature  time  to  counteract  the  poison  by  her  own  method. 
Eventually,  the  subject  becomes  immune  to  these  injections,  and 
produces  within  itself  a  product  which  when  injected  into  other 
animals  renders  them  immune.  This  material,  known  as  anti- 
venine,  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  and  sent  all  over  the 
civilized  world  for  use  against  animal  poisons  generally." 

It  now  seems  reasonably  certain,  writes  Mr.  Burnham,  that 
the  manner  in  which  snake  poison  acts  is  by  paralyzing  the  cir- 
culation, the  breathing  organs,  the  nerves  and  even  the  digestive 
organs.  The  effect  on  the  blood  is  a  decrease  in  the  strength 
and  rapidity  of  the  flow.  In  the  nerves  (after  the  first  period 
of  excitement)  drowsiness  ensues,  which  in  fatal  cases  lasts 
until  death.  The  breathing  is  gradually  diminished  in  strength 
and  volume.  The  brain  is  usually  the  last  organ  to  succumb. 
He  continues: 

"Snake  venom  introduced  directly  into  the  blood  acts  with 
great  rapidity,  but  when  introduced  hypodermically  through 
the  skin  and  muscles,  its  action  is  much  slower,  and  if  the  case 
is  treated  with  great  vigor  from  the  very  start,  the  patient  has 
a  fair  chance  of  recovery,  and  very  many  do  recover. 

"The  venom  of  a  serpent  is  a  rather  thick  fluid,  secreted  in 
two  glands  that  are  situated  on  the  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  under 
the  skin  behind  the  eye. 

"The  venomous  serpents  of  North  America  are  the  rattle- 
snakes, of  which  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  species,  the  massa- 
saugas,  of  which  there  are  three  species,  the  water  moccasins,  the 
copperheads,  the  harlequin  and  the  Sonoran  coral  snakes.  Of 
these  snakes  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  is  perhaps  the  most  deadly. 


"Contrary  to  the  common  belief,  the  best  authorities  agree 
that  a  serpent  can  not  be  rendered  permanently  harmless  by  the 
removal  of  its  fangs,  because  the  fangs  are  constantly  renewed. 
Each  operating  fang  is  backed  up  by  a  series  of  smaller  ones,  of 
different  sizes,  growing  and  awaiting  their  turn  to  duty,  and 
dropping  away.  An  adult  fang  is  shed  every  six  or  eight  weeks. 
The  old  tooth  does  not  drop  out  until  the  new  one  is  close  beside 
it,  duly  connected  with  the  poison  gland,  and  ready  for  duty. 
Then  the  old  fang  either  drops  out  or  is  left  sticking  in  the  next 
animal  bitten. 

"Even  if  fangs  were  pulled  out,  the  poison  sac  would  remain, 
and  a  scratch  from  the  jaw  teeth,  duly  poisoned,  would  endanger 
the  life  of  the  patient." 


COUNTING  THE  MOTES  IN  THE  AIR 

DUST  PARTICLES  IN  THE  AIR  may  not  only  be 
accurately  counted  but  closely  examined,  so  that  their 
character  and  source  may  be  determined,  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Owens,  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office  of  the  British  Air  Ministry.  This  invention,  it  is 
asserted  by  a  contributor  to  The  Illustrated  London  News, 
has  opened  up  a  new  field  for  inquiry  into  atmospheric  dust, 
and  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  information  hitherto  hidden  as 
to  its  nature  and  quantity.  The  instrument  is  curiously  simple, 
and  depends  for  its  action  upon  a  principle  thus  enunciated  in 
the  article: 


"When  air  which  contains  dust  and  a  sufficient  amount 
Avater,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  has  its  pres- 
sure   suddenly  reduced,  there  is  a  fall  of 
temperature  and  a  condensation  of  moisture 
upon  the  dust.     If  the  dust  particles  thus 
enveloped  in  moisture  be  brought  into  con- 
tact Avith  a  glass  surface  and  the  moisture 
eA-aporated,  the  dust  will  adhere.     In  the 
instrument  this  result  is  brought  about  by 
causing  a  fine,  ribbon-shaped  jet  of  air  to 
strike  a  microscope 
cover-glass,  placed 
above  a  slot-shaped 
.  opening       forming 
the  jet.     The  air  is 
drawn  by  a  pump 
through    a    damp- 
ing chamber  before 
entering    the   slot, 
and  the  velocity  in 
the   jet,    which    is 
about    000     miles 
per  hour,  causes  a 
fall  of  pressure  and 
a   condensation  of 
water  from  the  air 
on   the  dust.    The 
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IT    COUNTS    THE    GAY 

MOTES    THAT  PEOPLE 

THE   SUNBEAMS. 

Dr.  Owen's  apparatus  for 
examining  dust,  showing 
(1)  damping  chamber,  (2) 
the  coyer-glass  and  jet 
chamber  and  (3)  the  pump. 
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air  is  then  deflected  sideways,  and  the  dust,  which  can  not 
turn  the  corner,  strikes  the  glass;  the  velocity  then  falls,  the 
pressure  and  temperature  rise,  resulting  in  the  water  being 
evaporated  and  the  dust  left  sticking  to  the  glass.  The  record 
obtained  consists  of  a  linear  deposit  of  dust  on  the  cover-glass 
the  same  length  as  the  slot.  This  can  be  mounted  on  a  micro- 
scope slip  and  examined,  or  kept  for  reference  and  future  com- 
parison. Dr.  Owens  described  this  instrument  fully  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  February  23,  1922,  when  he 
exhibited  samples  of  dust  obtained  from  wind  which  had  crossed 
the  North  Sea,  and  was  therefore  Continental  in  origin.  He  also 
showed  dust  obtained  from  expired  air,  which,  since  Tyndall's 
famous  experiments  made  in  1868  and  1869,  had  been  regarded 
as  optically  pure,  that  is,  free  from  all  dust.  More  recently 
Dr.  Owens  has  obtained  records  of  haze  in  Villa  Real  de  San 
Antonio,  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  on  a  hot,  dry,  sunny  day,  which 
showed  that  the  haze  consisted  entirely  of  particles  of  common 
salt.  Air  containing  such  numbers  of  salt  crystals  would  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  formation  of  fogs,  since  a  sudden  fall  of 
temperature  under  such  conditions  would  probably  result  in 
condensation  on  the  salt  particles  and  fog.  The  great  danger  of 
sea  fogs  makes  any  means  of  predicting  their  occurrence  most 
valuable.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  application  is  for  the  exam- 
ination of  smoke  pollution  in  cities,  and  of  factory  and  mine  dust. 
When  the  record  is  obtained  the  particles  of  dust  can  be  placed 
under  the  microscope  and  their  nature  and  number  examined. 
The  method  of  counting  the  number  of  particles  is  very  simple: 
A  volume  of,  say,  50  cubic  centiineters  of  air  is  drawn  through 
the  jet,  and  the  number  of  particles  of  dust  counted  micro- 
scopically, by  means  of  an  eye-piece  micrometer  ruled  in  squares; 
the  total  number  divided  by  50  gives  the  number  per  cubic 
centimeter.  In  London,  during  a  smoke  fog  on  Sunday,  January 
22  last,  the  number  of  smoke  particles  per  cubic  centimeter 
amounted  to  21,800,  the  average  diameter  of  which  was  unusuaHy 
large,  being  0.85  of  a  micron,  a  micron  being  l-1000th  of  a  milli- 
meter, or  1-25. 400th  of  an  inch.  This  was  a  bad  fog.  The 
number  of  particles  during  an  ordinary  Avinter's  day  in  London, 
without  fog,  Avould  be  about  6,000  and  these  would  average  in 
diameter  0.5  micron,  but  the  number  falls  much  below  this  in  the 
summer  when  the  domestic  fires  are  out.  The  number  of 
particles  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  air  of  London  on  Tuesday, 
May  23,  last,  was  1,400.  At  the  recent  International  Conference 
on  Oeodesics  and  Geophysics  held  in  Rome,  the  Meteorology 
Section,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Napier  Shaw,  voted  a 
sum  sufficient  to  provide  about  twelve  of  these  instruments  for 
distribution  to  different  countries,  so  as  to  obtain  information 
from  widely  separated  sources  on  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
as  regards  suspended  impurity." 


BOOTLEGGING  AIRPLANES 
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TOO  MANY  CONTRAPTIONS  IN  THE  AUTO?— The  ex- 
aviator,  according  to  a  British  writer,  is  responsible  for  the 
extraordinary  multiplication  of  instruments  on  the  dash  of  a 
current  automobile.  The  editor  of  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York)  thinks  the  idea  is  a  sound  one,  both  as  regards  the 
origin  of  the  practise  and  in  its  implication  of  the  utter  folly 
thereof.    He  goes  on: 

"  Instruments  on  the  dash  are,  of  course,  ine\-i table.  Nobody 
wants  to  drive  without  a  speedometer,  an  ammeter,  and  an  oil 
gage.  But  why  a  clock?  Why  an  assorted  collection  of  dials 
that  make  the  inner  elevation  of  one's  petroleum-buggy  resemble 
the  control  board  of  a  central  power-station,  or  an  overcrowded 
pawnshop  window?  Why  the  present  mad  race  for  a  multiplic- 
ity of  nickeled  protuberances  in  the  cockpit  of  the  road  cruiser? 

"Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  recent  advertisement 
which  considerably  tickled  our  risibilities.  The  better  part  of 
an  expensive  page  was  devoted  to  picturing  the  supreme  delight 
with  which  an  owner  might  look  upon  the  automatic  cigar- 
lighter  that  exclusively  features  the  advertiser's  machine — how 
from  his  proud  station  in  this  car  he  might  look  down  with 
amused  contempt  upon  the  unfortunate  driver  whose  machine 
leaves  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  match-box  when  he  wants  a 
smoke.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  somewhere  there  exists  a  man 
who  would  buy  the  X  Y  Z  car  to  get  the  cigar-lighter. 
But  are  there  enough  of  him  to  advertise  to?  We  have  no  doubt 
that  some  folk  will  prefer  the  car  with  fifteen  knobs  and  dials 
to  the  one  with  only  fourteen.  But  is  not  the  general  catering 
to  this  idea  the  result  of  a  misdirected  sales  enterprise?  Wouldn't 
our  cars  be  more  comfortable  if  they  did  not  look  quite  so  much 
like  an  instrument-maker' t:  laboratory?  " 


HE  FLYING  CONTRABANDIST"  is  the  title 
under  which  The  Aerial  Age  (New  York)  reprints  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times,  inspired  by  the 
forced  landing  near  Croton-on-Hudson  of  an  airplane  carrying 
whisky  from  Canada,  with  the  escape  of  the  pilot  in  a  waiting 
automobile,  which,  it  says,  "makes  a  story  of  unusual  interest." 
A  bootlegging  airship  has  not  been  reported  before,  but  it  doesn't 
follow  that  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  illicit  trade  in  rum.  The  writer 
continues : 

"Fiction  has  surrounded  the  smuggler  with  an  atmosphere  of 
romance,  mainly  because  he  must  be  daring  and  his  occupation 
involves  him  in  bodily  risk.  There  would  be  a  gap  in  literature 
ifthe  contrabandist  were  left  out.  Such  was  the  unknown  from 
Montreal,  who  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  too  late 
to  transfer  his  prize  to  the  'agents,'  and  had  to  plane  down  to  an 
inhospitable  bill,  where  he  came  to  grief  with  a  crash  that  in- 
volved- most  of  his  consignment. 

"This  fashion  of  scorning  the  Mullan-Gage  Law  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  jiot  likely  to  be  a  success  at  present.  -  The  exhaust 
of  an  airplane  and  the  whir  of  the  propellers  make  te>o  much  noise, 
and  everybody  follows  the  flight  of  a  strange  ship  with  curious 
eye.  The  airplane  is  still  a  spectacle.  In  this  case  mounted 
troopers  of  the  State  came  in  hot  haste  to  the  wreck  to  seize  the 
contraband  and  nab  the  lawbreaker.  It  might  have  been  hard 
to  empanel  a  jury  to  convict  him  if  he  had  been  apprehended. 
In  course  of  time  there  must  be  a  State  police  driving  airplanes 
as  well  as  riding  horses.  Then  suspicious  planes  will  be  '  held  up ' 
or  followed  by  'traffic  cops'  lying  along  aerial  routes  connecting 
such  cities  as  Montreal  and  New  York. 

"  In  that  day  there  will  be  an  air  code  as  thick  as  a  volume  of 
the  Supreme  Court  reports.  Flying  will  be  strictly  regulated, 
and  there  will  be  aerodromes  every  few  miles,  with  lighthouses 
at  night.  Planes  will  carry  numbers  to  identify  them,  and  they 
will  be  darting  in  all  directions,  carrying  passengers  and  perish- 
able freight.  Rogues,  as  well  as  honest  men,  will  be  in  the  air, 
and  the  flying  police  will  often  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
them.  The  automobile  long  ago  became  a  vehicle  useful  iu 
crime,  and  the  airplane  will  also  be.  All  kinds  of  portable,  ill- 
gotten  goods  will  be  coursing  through  the  air,  and  thief-taking 
will  become  more  a  problem  than  ever. 

' '  Flying  can  not  be  regulated  too  soon  for  the  protection  of  the 
public.  Commercial  aviation  is  developing  rapidly.  With  better 
safeguards  for  passengers,  more  of  them  are  traveling  through 
the  sky.  Air  limousines  now  fly  thousands  of  miles  without 
accident.  Merchants  who  want  a  new  market  are  patronizing 
the  air-carriers.  Spring  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  delivered 
fresh  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Mullica,  down  in  sandy  South 
New  Jersey,  is  planning  to  ship  asparagus  by  plane  to  Boston 
every  afternoon.  But  the  bootlegger  will  certainly  use  the  plane 
to  carry  his  outlawed  goods." 


ARTIFICIAL  NATURAL  GAS— Natural  gas  is  properly  called 
methane  and  is  a  compound  consisting  of  one  atom  of 
carbon  united  to  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  According  to  the 
German  technical  papers,  this  is  now  being  manufactured  for 
commercial  purposes,  being  delivered  in  steel  carboys  under 
a  pressure  of  125  to  150  atmospheres.  The  caloric  value  of 
methane  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  hydrogen  and  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  best  illuminating  gas.  It  is  entirely  free 
from  sulfur  compounds  and  the  dangerous  cyanogen  com- 
pounds, and  for  this  reason  it  does  not  injure  plants  nor  tarnish 
silverware  as  ordinary  illuminating  gas  does.  Best  of  all,  per- 
haps, from  the  consumer's  point  of  view,  is  the  fact  that  by  its 
use  the  latter  is  freed  from  the  various  annoyances  connected 
with  the  ordinary  city  supply.  The  normal  carboy  having  a 
content  of  ten  gallons  holds  from  five  to  six  hundred  gallons  of 
comprest  methane,  which  corresponds  in  caloric  value  to  12 
hundred  gallons  of  the  best  illuminating  gas  furnished  in  cities. 
It  can  be  easily  used  to  supply  most  incandescent  lamps,  whether 
these  are  suspended  or  fixt  on  stands.  The  methane  can  also 
be  readily  used  in  most  forms  of  cooking  and  heating  apparatus 
as  well  as  to  -supply  laboratory  burners. 
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THE  THUNDER  OF  OUR  HEART-THROBS 


UNDER  THE  PIC- 
TURESQUE TITLE, 
"The  Thunder  of  Our 
Heart-Throbs, "  an  article  in 
Popular  Radio  (New  York), 
written  by  J.  C.  Gorman,  tells 
of  the  amazing  amplification 
of  sound  that  may  be  effected 
by  putting  together  "in 
cascade,"  as  it  is  called,  a 
series  of  the  extraordinary 
little  talking  lamps  called 
electron  tubes,  or  triodes. 

An  illustration  reproduces 
a  photograph  of  Major- 
General  George  O.  Squier's 
demonstration  that  the  triode 
amplifiers,  utilized  in  con- 
nection with  his  system  of 
"line  radio,"  can  so  enhance 
the  sound  of  the  heart-beat 
that  it  may  be  transmitted 
to  any  distance,  and  trump- 
eted as  a  very  tempest  of 
sound,  to  be  heard  by  an 
auditorium  full  of  medical 
students  or  physicians. 

An  interesting  summary  is  given  of  some  other  achievements 
of  the  amplifying  tube,  and  in  particular  a  detailed  account  of 
the  operation  of  a  modified  form  of  triode  recently  developed, 
and  especially  designed  for  use  in  both  radio-frequency  and 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  ^'Popular  Radio, 

IT  MAKES  A  HEART-BEAT 


"  New  York. 

ATEMPESTOF  SOUND. 


At  the  side  is  the  new  coil  (on  the  left)  and  tube  (on  the 
right)  reproduced  half-size,  and  above  is  shown  in  diagram 
the  method  of  connecting  up  the  tubes  and  coils.  "These 
instruments  are  supplemented  by  the  use  of  four  mica  con- 
densers which  store  up  the  instantaneous  voltage  supplied 
by  the  combined  action  of  the  preceding  tube  and  coil. 
The  next  lube  and  coil  take  this  voltage  and  step  it  up  and 
supply  it  to  the  next  set  of  tube  and  coil,  and  so  on." 


LISTENING    TO   THUNDEROUS   HEART-BEATS. 

General  Squier — a  Colonel  when  this  picture  was  taken — is  here  listen- 
ing to  heart-beats  made  audible  at  practically  any  distance  from 
the  patient's  bedside. 


audio-  frequency 
amplification.For 
the  amateur  who 
perpetually      in- 
vokes his  receiv- 
ing apparatus  to 
"speak     louder" 
— and    that     in- 
cludes most  of  us— the  new  tube  suggests  possibilities  that  are 
distinctly  worth  investigating.     Here  is  what  Mr.  Gorman  has 
to  say  about  amplifying  tubes  in  general  and  the  new  Myers 
tube  in  particular: 

"The  vacuum  tube  or  audion  has  opened  up  so  many  fields  of 
usefulness  and  is  of  such  commanding  importance  that  it  may 
properly  be  given  first  place  over  all  other  recent  inventions  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Without  it,  our  transcontinental  teleg- 
raphy or  telephony  would  be  virtually  impossible,  and  even 
transoceanic  radio  communication  would  be  sadly  crippled. 
The  device  has  entered  practically  every  field  of  scientific  use- 
fulness, and  its  contributions  to  each  of  these  fields  are  of  almost 
inconceivable  value. 

"One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  audion  is  its 
use  as  an  amplifier.  It  is  employed  in  the  medical  profession  as 
an  amplifier  of  the  sounds  of  heart-beats  and  for  detecting 
ailments  that  affect  the  working  of  other  human  organs.  It  is 
used  to  make  the  deaf  hear.  It  is  used  in  electrical  research 
laboratories  for  amplifying  and  measuring  the  feeblest  of  electric 
currents.  It  is  used  in  ordinary  telephony  to  strengthen  weak- 
ening voice  currents  which  have  traveled  great  distances.  It 
is  used  by  college  professors  to  amplify  the  tiny  sounds  that 
insects  make.  It  also  makes  possible  our  modern  radio  tele- 
phony in  its  perfected  form  to-day." 

After  naming  Dr.  Lee  De  Forest  as  the  inventor  of  the  audion, 
or  triode,  and  the  originator  of  the  method  of  amplification  by 
the  use  of  series  of  audions  "in  cascade,"  the  writer  continues: 
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"One  of  his  ablest  assistants  who  has  himself  contributed 
invaluable  service  and  ingenuity  to  the  developments  of  both 
the  audion  and  the  amplifier,  of  which  the  audion  is  the  back- 
bone, is  Mr.  E.  B.  Myers,  one  of  the  country's  most  eminent 
vacuum-tube  experts  and  radio  engineers. 

"Mr.  Myers  has  done  important  research  work  in  the  largest 
laboratories  throughout  the  country.  In  the  development  work 
during  the  war  he  was  in  the  foremost  ranks.  Since  the  war  he 
has  been  at  work  on  the  tube  in  his  own  laboratories;  ever 
improving  and  perfecting  it,  he  has  probably  conducted  more 
experiments,  made,  handled,  and  studied  more  vacuum  tubes 
than  any  other  man  outside  of  Cooper  Hewitt  himself.  He  has 
finally  perfected  and  standardized  an  amplifying  vacuum  tube 
which  is  probably  the  peer  of  any  other  tube  now  made — the 
'radio  audion.'  This  device  is  remarkable  in  that  it  is  of  small 
dimensions,  measuring  only  3%  inches  in  length,  and  5/8  inch  in 
diameter. 

"The  tube  contains  the  conventional  three  elements — the 
filament,  the  grid,  and  the  plate — but  its  construction  and  elec- 
trical characteristics  are  new  and  give  it  its  exceptional  efficiency 
for  radio  work.  These  elements,  which  are  of  extremely  small 
size,  are  all  assembled  and  mounted  on  two  Pyrex  glass  beads, 
with  the  wire  connections  running  through  the  beads  to  the 
terminals  at  either  end  of  the  tube. 

"After  the  tube  is  exhausted  of  air  and  sealed,  two  terminal 
caps  are  fastened,  one  at  one  end  and  one  at  the  other,  and  the 
tube  has  the  appearance  shown  mounted  in  the  illustrations. 
The  tube  is  an  excellent  detector,  altho  it  is  not  sold  or  licensed 
for  this  use,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  amplifier  and  oscillator. 

"On  account  of  the  highly  evacuated  condition  of  the  interior 
of  the  'radio  audion,'  no  ionization  takes  place  when  the  plate 
voltages  are  increased  over  the  100  volt  mark.  In  this  way 
even  greater  amplification  can  be  obtained  than  when  using  the 
conventional  45  volts  on  the  plates.  The  amplification  constant 
of  the  new  tube  is  over  four  times  that  of  the  vacuum  tube  now 
in  common  use. 

"When  used  with  special  amplifying  coils  and  circuit,  signals 
can  be  received  with  the  utmost  clarity  and  with  terrific  strength. 
Music  and  voice  can  be  heard  many  hundreds  of  feet  away  when 
a  loud  speaker  is  connected  to  the  output  circuit  of  the  amplifier. 

"The  diagram  shows  the  method  of  connecting  up  the  tubes 
and  coils,  and  these  instruments  are  supplemented  by  the  use 
of  four  mica  condensers  which  store  up  the  instantaneous  voltage 
supplied  by  the  combined  action  of  the  preceding  tube  and  coil. 
The  next  tube  and  coil  take  this  voltage  and  step  it  up  and 
supply  it  to  the  next  set  of  tube  and  coil,  and  so  on. 

"The  internal  capacity  of  the  tube  is  low,  and  this  additional 
feature  makes  it  function  efficiently  as  a  radio-frequency  ampli- 
fier on  low  wave-lengths.  At  a  recent  demonstration  when  a 
loop  antenna  was  used  with  'radio  audion'  tubes,  in  the  cellar  of 
a  brick  building,  with  three  stages  of  radio-frequency  amplifi- 
cation and  three  stages  of  audio-frequency  amplification,  such 
as  described  above,  weak  signals  from  a  far-distant  broadcasting 
station  were  amplified  to  such  an  extent  that  the  music  was 
deafening,  and  the  electrical  energy  in  the  plate  circuit  of  the 
last  stage  was  so  great  that  a  serious  shock  would  be  experienced 
by  any  one  who  would  have  placed  his  hands  across  the  output 
terminals." 


and  the  primary  tap  of  the .  varicoupler,  simply  replace  the 
condenser,  with  an  L-150  honeycomb  coil.  In  this  manner 
additional  inductance  is  added  to  the  primary  of  the  set  which 
increases  its  wave-length. 

"The  secondary  of  the  circuit  in  order  to  be  brought  into  tune 
with  the  primary  must  also  be  loaded.  This  is  done  by  placing 
an  L-200  honeycomb  coil  in  series  with  the  secondary  of  the 
varicouplier  and  the  variometer.  A  23-plate  variable  condenser 
must  be  shunted  across  the  secondary  and  honeycomb  coil. 
A  43-plate  variable  may  be  added  across  the  load  coil,  and  the 
primary  of  the  varicoupler  to  tune  closer.  Short-wave  tuners 
using  grid  and  plate  variometers  can  be  loaded  for  an  additional 
wave-length  of  200  meters  above  their  short-wave  range  and  still 
retain  the  regenerative  feature.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
placing  a  23-plate  variable  across  the  grid  variometer  and  secon- 
dary coil,  and  another  variable  condenser  connected  directly 
across  the  plate  variometer.  When  the  set  is  so  connected, 
wave-length  from  600  to  2,000  meters  may  be  tuned  in.  This  is 
the  most  practical  method  of  loading  a  short-wave  tuner." 


HOW  TO  BOOST  THE  SHORT-WAVE  TUNER— Most  of  the 

broadcasting  stations  use  Avave-lengths  of  360-meters,  as  our 
radio  enthusiasts  are  aware;  but  there  are  some  exceptions, 
notably  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  at  Bedloe's  Island,  which 
uses  1,450  meters.  The  Sunday  Call  (Newark)  answers  in  detail 
a  question  as  to  whether  ordinary  short-wave  receiving  sets 
can  be  tuned  in  for  all  broadcasting  wave-lengths.     We  read: 

"The  regenerative  short-wave  tuner  consisting  of  two  variom- 
eters and  a  varicoupler  or  of  a  varicoupler  and  a  condenser 
is  generally  built  to  receive  at  maximum  efficiency  the  broad- 
casting stations  on  360  meters.  A  short-wave  regenerative  tuner, 
therefore,  if  properly  designed,  will  operate  to  its  highest  efficiency 
over  a  relatively  small  scope  of  short  waves  as,  for  example, 
from  200  to  600  meters. 

"Short-wave  sets,  may,  with  some  degree  of  success,  be 
loaded  to  higher  wave-lengths.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing 
this  (1)  with  the  single  slide  load  coil  or  tapped  load  coil,  and 
(2)  by  using  honeycomb  coils.  With  load  coils  and  honeycomb 
coils  variable  condensers  are  necessary  in  both  primary  and 
secondary  circuits  to  permit  the  necessary  sharper  tuning. 

"  Instead  of  using  a  variable  condenser  in  series  with  the  aerial 


dr.  deforests  pioneer  broadcasting 

IT  IS  A  MISTAKE,  it  seems,  to  suppose  that  broadcasting 
is  an  altogether  new  phenomenon.  It  is  quite  true 
that  broadcasting  could  never  have  attained  anything 
like  its  present  proportions  until  the  potentialities  of  the  electron 
tube  as  an  oscillating  transmitter  on  one  hand  and  an  ampli- 
fying receiver  on  the  other  were  developed.  Yet  broadcasting 
of  a  kind  was  accomplished,  and  a  limited  audience  reached,  in 
the  early  day  of  the  electron  tube,  and  notably  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Lee  DeForest,  the  inventor  of  the  tube  itself. 

In  the  Radio  Review  of  the.  New  York  Evening  Mail,  Dr. 
DeForest  gives  an  interesting  account  of  these  pioneer  experi- 
ments in  broadcasting.  After  saying  that  the  free  distribution  by 
radiophone  of  good  music,  amusement,  and  instruction  as  now 
accomplished  is  the  realization  of  his  pet  dream,  he  continues: 

"For  years  I  have  been  advocating,  preaching  and  practising 
(when  opportunity  offered)  this  the  greatest  possibility  of  the 
radiophone.  The  first  broadcasting  of  music  (other  than  phono- 
graph) occurred  in  the  spring  of  1909  on  top  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  where  I  erected  a  temporary  radiotele- 
phone transmitter  connected  with  two  microphones  placed 
among  the  footlights  of  the  stage. 

"The  first  opera  singer  whose  voice  was  thus  broadcast  was 
Caruso,  singing  the  role  of  Turiddu  in  'Cavalleria  Rusticana.' 
For  his  opening  number  the  'Siciliana'  was  sung  behind  the 
curtains,  the  microphone  was  placed  on  a  table  beside  which 
the  great  tenor  stood  and  sang.  This  first  radio  opera  was  picked 
up  by  various  ships  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  for  that  tem- 
porary antenna  on  the  opera  house  roof  was  only  a  small  affair 
and  broadcasting  was  limited  in  radius.  Later  I  had  Mme. 
Mazarini,  of  Hammerstein's  Manhattan  Opera  company,  sing 
into  the  microphone  of  the  radiophone  in  my  old  laboratory, 
103  Park  Avenue.  Her  selections  were  the  'Haberana,  from 
'Carmen,'  and  other  songs. 

"There  was  no  radiophone  broadcasting  from  1910  to  1916, 
except  in  California.  In  the  early  summer  of  1916  the  DeForest 
Company  gave  a  regular  nightly  radio  concert  service  from  its 
tower  at  Highbridge  in  New  York  City.  This  music  was  fre- 
quently heard  as  far  as  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Toronto,  Ont.  The 
first  'radio  dance'  was  then  instituted.  On  a  special  occasion 
jazz  music  was  played  at  Highbridge,  and  the  music  was  used 
for  dancing  by  a  large  house-party  near  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

"The  election  returns  of  November,  1916,  were  broadcast  to 
a  large  number  of  listeners  throughout  all  the  sections  sur- 
rounding New  York.  I  remember  well  how  at  midnight  the 
listeners  were  bade  good-night  with  the  pleasing  announcement 
that  Hughes  had  been  elected.    The  Wilsonian  majorities  came 

iu  a  day  late. 

"The  approach  of  the  war  clouds  compelled  the  Government 
to  shut  down  the  first  regular  broadcasting  station  shortly 
thereafter  and  when,  in  May,  1919,  the  ban  on  amateur  instru- 
ments was  finally  lifted  the  radio  inspector  at  New  York  an- 
nounced that  no  radiophone  broadcasting  would  be  again  per- 
mitted. Finallv  the  other  interests  caught  the  idea,  and  during 
the  last  few  months  the  ether  has  been  filled  with  music,  amuse- 
ment and  words  of  wisdom.  This  is  to  me  especially  gratifying, 
for  since  1919  I  had  sought  by  letters  and  personal  interviews 
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with  newspaper  managers  and  owners  to  awaken  a  realization 
of  what  it  would  mean  to  all  America — this  new  invention  of 
intimate  approach  to  practically  every  household  in  the  nation, 
near  and  far,  in  towns,  villages  and  especially  isolated  farms. 

"But  even  now  the  real  big  opportunity  of  radio  broadcasting, 
the  phase  most  Avorth  Avhile  to  the  nation,  is  hardly  realized. 
It  is  not  the  idle  pleasure  of  phonograph  or  jazz  orchestra,  nor 
the  capability  of  political  haranguing  for  A-otes  in  the  land  on 
the  eA-e  of  an  election.  It  is  rather  the  day  and  the  night  in 
educational  facilities  A\hich  are  thus  rendered  aA'ailable  to  the 
millions  of  people  who  can  not  otherAvise  obtain  it.  Good  music, 
entertaining  talks  on  science  by  masters  in  this  branch,  house- 
hold hints,  instruction  to  farmers,  which  is  so  often  poorly 
giAen,  as  needed  in  many  sections,  notably  in  the  South;  the 
acquaintance  of  the  youths,  Avhether  or  not  attending  rural 
schools,  AA'ith  the  best  in  literature,  history  and  economic  themes. 

"Invest  such  homes  Avith  good  clean  amusement  and  we  will 
find  that  in  this,  its  oAAn  unapproachable  field,  the  radiophone 
Avill  become  one  of  the  greatest  factors  for  the  education,  the 
betterment,  the  uplift  and  the  unification  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  later  of  all  peoples  in  the  history  of  our  civilization." 


LOOP  AERIALS  AND  PEANUT  TUBES 

THANKS  TO  THE  GROWING  POPULARITY  of 
radio-frequency  amplification,  to  say  nothing  of 
Major  Armstrong's  neAv  method  of  superregeneration, 
the  loop  aerial  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  part  of  a 
really  up-to-date  radio-receiAing  outfit.  As  a  rule,  the  loop  in 
question  is  wound  about  a  frame  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  least,  and  many  loops  are  much  larger. 
An  eighteen-inch  loop  made  by  winding  eight  or  ten  turns  of 
No.  22  enameled  wire  about  a  light  frame  that,  pivoted  on  its 
standard,  weighs  only  a  pound  or  two,  and  so  may  stand  on  the 
table  beside  the  radio-frequency  amplifier  (or  for  that  matter 
under  the  table),  is  a  rather  neat  affair,  and  highly  satisfactory 
as  a  substitute  for  such  troublesome  equipment  as  an  out-of- 
door  antenna  with  led-in  wire  and  lightning  arrester  and 
AArater-pipe  "ground." 

An  outfit  comprising  two  or  three  stages  of  radio-frequency 
amplification  and  as  many  of  audio-frequency  will  actuate  a 
loud  speaker  in  highly  satisfactory  manner  when  attached  to 
such  a  loop,  even  in  a  steel  and  concrete  city  building,  anywhere 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  broadcasting  station.  And 
that  without  use  of  a  regenerative  circuit,  let  alone  the  super- 
regenerative.  It  is  not  eA-en  necessary  to  introduce  the  in- 
ductance coil,  always  considered  a  part  of  the  ordinary  antenna 


By  courtesy  of  "The  Radio  Guild. 


A   COMPACT   AMPLIFIER. 

No  outside  antennae  and  no  "ground."      The  entire  apparatus,  with 

loud  speaker,  stands  on  a  small  card-table  in  the  office  of  a  New 

York  physician,  in  a  steel  and  concrete  building. 


system,  since  the  loop  itself  supplies  adequate  inductance.  A 
variable  condenser  in  the  grid-filament  circuit  of  the  first  tube 
serves  to  tune  the  outfit,  the  operation  of  the  tube  being  facil- 
itated by  use  of  a  voltage-divider,  or  potentiometer  in  addition 
to  the  usual  rheostats  that  control  the  filament  current 


Courtesy  of  "Radio  News"    (New  York 


DR.   MILLER   OPERATING   HIS   NEW   AMPLIFIER. 
On  the  table  is  the  coil  used  as  a  loop  aerial. 


Such  an  outfit  seems  singularly  compact;  yet  it  is  cumber- 
some in  comparison  Avith  the  radio  receiver  devised  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Miller,  of  the  Radio  Research  Laboratory,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering,  U.  S.  Navy  Department;  for  the  receiving  antenna 
employed  is  a  coil  only  five  inches  in  diameter  Avhich,  to  casual 
inspection,  looks  like  an  abbreviated  induction  coil,  such  as 
might  ordinarily  form  part  of  the  tuning  apparatus.  Yet  Avith 
this  little  coil,  signals  have  been  received  from  spark  stations  as 
distant  as  Boston;  and  such  signals  were  audible  several  feet 
from  the  head  telephones.  In  Radio  News  (New  York),  Mr.  S. 
R.  Winters  has  this  to  say  about  Dr.  Miller's  interesting  outfit: 

"A  radio-frequency  amplifier  Avhich  embraces  a  Avide  range  of 
waAre-lengths  employed  in  Avireless  signalling,  and  insuring  uni- 
formity of  enlargement  of  these  signals,  are  among  the  Adrtues 
claimed  for  this  neAv  apparatus.  With  deference  to  its  peculiar 
merits,  the  term  'uniArersal  amplifier'  is  applied  to  the  device. 

"It  functions  betAveen  a  AvaAre-length  range  of  800  to  20,000 
meters,  and  Avithin  this  circumscribed  area  yields  a  uniform 
amplification  of  signals  afforded  by  the  transformer  design  of 
amplifier.  It  Avas  not  designed  to  magnify  low  frequencies  and 
is,  therefore,  classified  as  an  extremely  quiet  amplifier.  Despite 
this  tendency,  hoAvever,  at  wave-lengths  below  800,  and  eAren  as 
short  as  150  meters,  the  signals  may  be  amplified  at  a  corre- 
spondingly reduced  volume.  Further  improvements  of  the 
vacuum  tubes  employed  in  this  neAv  amplifier  will  likely  make 
possible  its  effective  operation  at  abbreAdated  wave-lengths. 

"The  type,  subject  to  manufacture  in  quantity  production 
for  use  by  the  United  States  Navy  Department,  employs  eight 
stages — five  of  radio  frequency  amplification,  a  detector,  and 
tAvo  of  audio  enlargement.  The  vacuum  tubes  used,  described 
as  peanut  tubes  by  reason  of  their  similarity  in  size  and  forma- 
tion to  this  underground  growth,  involve  the  consumption  of  a 
small  filament  current.  To  be  exact,  the  filament  supply  for 
the  whole  amplifier  requires  two  amperes  at  two  A'olts.  The 
plate  supply  is  22.5  volts.  The  instrument  is  quite  stable  in 
operation,  the  model  on  display  haA'ing  been  subjected  to  as 
many  as  six  stages  of  radio." 


LETTERS    -   AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


JOSEPH  HERGESHEIMER 

22  votes 


EUGENE  O'NEILL    * 

14  votes 


SHERWOOD   ANDERSON 
13  votes 


WILLA  SIBERT  CATHER 
12  votes 


CHOSEN  BY  THEIR  CONTEMPORARIES  AS  AMONG  THE  FIRST  FIVE   STARS, 

In  this  order  and  with  the  number  of  votes  indicated,  these,  with  the  two- opposite,  stand  as  the  six  most  important  literary  stars  appearing 

above  the  horizon  in  the  past  ten  years. 


AMERICA'S  LITERARY  STARS 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  BATTERING  the  doors  of  England 
for  many  years  with  the  declaration  that  we  are 
alive  and  producing  literature,  and  naturally,  there 
some  time  should  come  the  answering  query,  "What?"  The 
editor  of  a  prominent  London  daily  recently  asked  the  editor  of 
The  Literary  Digest  to  prepare  him  an  article  on  the  leading 
figures  of  the  American  literary  field  coming  to  the  front  in  the 
past  ten  years.  The  request  carried  with  it  the  proposal  of  a 
substantial  honorarium,  but  the  editor  of  this  journal,  prest 
with  other  matters,  begged  for  a  postponement.  Then  the  idea 
began  to  germinate,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  answer  to 
the  London  editor's  query  would  also  interest  our  own  readers, 
but  to  make  it  conform  to  our  methods  of  presentation  it  should 
represent  the  composite  opinion  of  many  authorities.  So  we  pre- 
pared a  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  a  group  of  people  who  figure 
before  the  American  reading  public  as  competent  literary  judges. 
We  offer  the  results  not  only  gratis  to  our  London  editor,  but  to 
our  own  millions  of  readers  who  are  perhaps  even  more  closely 
interested  in  American  literature.     This  is  the  letter  we  sent  out: 

"Whom  would  you  name,  offhand,  as  the  five  leading  Amer- 
ican literary  stars  that  have  risen  above  the  horizon  in  the  past 
ten  years?  No  doubt  your  eye  may  have  been  the  one  to  dis- 
cover some  of  these.  Others  you  have  discovered  later,  along 
with  the  rest  of  us.  'Be  that  as  it  may,'  would  it  not  be  of  in- 
terest to  stop  and  think  a  minute  on  what  American  writers  have 
done  of  distinction  in  the  past  decade,  and  see  what  it  amounts 
to?  You  are  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  point. 
Will  you  not  be  good  enough  just  to  jot  down  here,  maybe  on 
the  margin  or  back  of  this  sheet,  the  names  of  our  five  leading 
new  literary  luminaries,  writers  in  prose  or  verse,  as  you  size 
them  up,  and  add  any  comment  you  like,  long  or  short?  I  shall 
appreciate  it  immensely." 

Fifty-six  copies  of  this  letter  were  consigned  to  the  mail. 
Twenty-six  were  addrest  in  a  general  way  to  the  "literary  ad- 
viser" of  each  of  our  prominent  publishing  houses.  Eight  were 
addrest  without  specification  of  the  individual  to  the  "editor  of" 


authoritative  publications.  Twenty-two  letters  were  addrest  to 
specific  individuals,  men  whose  names  occur  freely  as  contrib- 
utors to  the  public  press  as  columnists,  as  literary  critics,  as 
reviewers,  and  as  editors.  Out  of  this  number  we  received 
thirty-three  replies;  nineteen  paid  no  attention  to  our  request; 
four  for  personal  reasons  begged  to  be  excused  from  complying, 
so  that  we  have  twenty-nine  answers,  upon  which  we  can  con- 
struct something  like  an  honor  roll  of  distinction  or  literary 
eminence,  whatever  you  like.  A  tabulation  of  the  answers  brings 
an  extremely  interesting  and  puzzling  result.  It  may  be  said, 
to  begin  with,  that  the  number  five  proved  to  be  somewhat 
irksome  and  in  several  cases  the  contributor  overran  his  list  to 
six  or  seven.  As  these  occurred  but  a  very  few  times,  we  have 
given  the  person  voted  for  the  benefit  of  the  extra  vote  and 
added  that  in  our  poll.  Then  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
cases  of  an  exhibition  of  good  measure  beyond  the  number  five, 
some  offering  an  alternative  or  second  choice  list,  others  mention- 
ing names  which  satisfied  personal  predilection,  but  did  not, 
perhaps,  measure  up  to  the  strict  demands  of  a  magical  five. 
These  we  shall  deal  with  in  the  second  part  of  the  present  article, 
but  considering  the  list  without  its  aura,  this  is  what  we  get: 
Highest  on  the  list  comes  Joseph  Hergesheimer  with  22  votes; 
following  him  is  Eugene  O'Neill  with  14  votes;  then  Sherwood 
Anderson  with  13;  Miss  Willa  Gather  receives  12;  and  the  fifth 
place  is  divided  between  Robert  Frost  and  James  Branch  Cabell 
who  each  receive  8.  Here  are  our  "five."  But  after  this  we  have 
a  list  of  forty-five  names  representing  people  who  have  been 
considered  as  worthy  of  holding  a  place  within  the  first  five. 
We  shall  doubtless  find  many  readers  who  sympathize  with  the3e 
choices  and  maybe  some  who  would  dislodge  the  honored  quintet 
in  favor  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  candidates.  To  continue 
our  list,  then,  7  votes  were  cast  for  Edgar  Lee  Masters  and  6  each 
for  Sinclair  Lewis  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  three  received 
5  votes  each:  Carl  Sandburg,  Henry  Van  Loon,  and  E.  A. 
Robinson.     In  the  group  numbering  4  votes  we  find  such  talked- 
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ROBERT   FROST 


of  favorites  as  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Miss  Amy  Lowell.  Then 
3  votes  each  were  cast  for  Don  Marquis  and  John  Dos  Passos, 
while  a  whole  constellation  can  be  made  out  of  those  who  were 
favored  with  2  ballots  each.  They  are  Mary  S.  Watts,  Dorothy 
Canfield,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Sara  Teasdale,  Earnest  Poole,  H.  L. 
Mencken  and  Heywood  Broun.  Following  these  comes  a  result 
which  give  us  much  ground  for  speculation;  not  so  much  on  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  up  fame  as  on  the  quality  that 
goes  to  make  up  criticism.  Remembering  that  our  judges 
in  this  case  constitute  the 
people  whose  business  it  is 
to  lead  contemporary  opinion, 
we  find  that  a  list  of  twenty- 
eight  names  is  produced  by 
them,  representing  people  who 
are  worthy  to  stand  among  the 
first  five,  and  yet  who  secured 
in  the  aggregate  judgment  of 
these  judges  but  a  single  vote 
each.  Here  are  the  names : 
Zona  Gale,  Waldo  Frank,  T. 
S.  Eliot,  E.  E.  Cummings, 
Donn  Byrne,  Melville  Davi- 
son Post,  Edna  Ferber,  Ran- 
dolph Bourne,  Conrad  Aiken, 
Ben  Ames  Williams,  James 
Oliver  Curwood,  Fannie 
Hurst,  Peter  B.  Kyne,  Hugh 
Wiley,  Dorothy  Parker,  Ring 
Lardner, Thomas  Beer,  George 
Santayana,  Wilbur  Daniel 
Steele,  R.  H.  Holliday,  Edward 

Bok,  Ben  Hecht,  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  William  Ellery  Leonard, 
Ruth  Suckow  and  Christopher  Morley.  On  the  basis  of  the  theory 
of  chances,  each  one  of  these  names  had  one  chance  in  165  in 
securing  a  place  in  the  selected  honored  five.  That  we  should 
find  here  twenty-five  of  our  current  authors,  many  of  whom 
bear  names  that  are  classified  as  "household,"  and  certainly  bear 
reputations  which  place  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  high-salaried 
workers,  is  a  matter  for  surprize,  to  say  the  least,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  their  merits  are  not  estimated  by  the 
general  run  of  readers  who  trouble  themselves  very  little  with 
the  canons  of  literary  criticism,  but  by  the  arbiters  of  renown 
who  sometimes  think  they  make  if  not  break  reputations. 

The  aura,  as  we  have  named  it,  or  perhaps  the  milky  way  of 
star  dust,  with  here  and  there  a  twinkling  light,  representing  the 
doubts  of  our  voters  and  the  reparations  which  they  desire  to 
make  to  those  left  in  the  outer  world  of  the  favorite  five,  all  this 
constitutes,  perhaps,  more  interesting  matter  than  the  mere 
impersonal  vote  for  a  candidate,  however  worthy  that  candidate 
may  seem  in  the  reader's  mind  of  securing  this  recognition.  It 
would  seem  a  pity  to  deprive  our  readers  of  this  very  interesting 
speculative  matter,  but  we  can  not  quote  it  entire.  We  are  in 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  gentlemen  who  have  favored  us 
with  their  judgment  expect  to  appear  in  person  bearing  their 
tribute.  One,  indeed,  begged  us  to  withhold  his  name,  tho  he 
acceded  to  our  request.  At  first  we  thought  of  withholding  all 
names,  but  as  the  request  to  do  so  was  limited  to  one  we  have 
decided  to  let  the  judge  and  the  judgment  stand  together.  As 
there  is  no  particular  classification  that  can  be  made,  we  will 
pick  quite  at  random.  The  first  one  is  the  literary  critic  of  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Mr.  E.  F.  Edgett,  and  he  names 
Masters,  Frost,  Hergesheimer,  Ferber  and  O'Neill  in  this  order, 
saying  that  "these  are  represent  ative,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  novel, 
short-story,  the  play  and  poetry,  because  they  stand  for  the 
American  spirit  and  the  American  literary  courage.  I  name 
Miss  Ferber,  but  Miss  Fannie  Hurst  might  be  put  in  her  place, 
{Continued  on  page  44) 


JAMES  BRANCH   CABELL 


Dividing  the  fifth  place  in  the  group  of  five  literary  stars  in  the  opinion 
of  their  contemporaries,  who  give  each  eight  votes. 


PACIFISM  PERVADING  OXFORD 

IF  ANOTHER  WAR  COMES  the  college  youth  of  England 
may  be  expected  to  do  as  their  predecessors  of  the  war 
generation  did,  but  they  are  not  showing  now  that  they  will. 
The  "young  barbarians"  of  Matthew  Arnold's  day  have  become 
the  "young  intellectuals"  of  ours,  and  their  devotion  to  "play" 
is  not  unmixed  with  an  interest  in  politics.  Oxford,  apparently, 
gives  another  kind  of  anxiety,  especially  to  the  conservative 
mind,  than  she  afforded  in  a  day  later  than  Arnold's  when  Kipling 

wrote  of  the  "flannelled  fools 
at  the  wicket  and  the  mud- 
died oafs  at  the  goal."  "To 
the  educated  youth  of  to- 
day," says  the  London  Morn- 
ing Post,  the  chief  organ  of 
conservatism,  "nothing  could 
be  more  intellectually  revolt- 
ing than  the  suggestion  of  any 
such  duty"  as  an  interest  in 
militarism,  even  to  the  limited 
extent  of  maintaining  "suffi- 
cient forces  to  protect  a 
nation  from  aggression  and 
destruction."  The  Post,  in 
its  sarcasm,  indicates  that  the 
Oxford  undergraduate  goes 
all  the  way  with  Lloyd  George 
and  much  beyond  him,  for 
militarism  is  defined  by  uni- 
versity men  as  "not  only 
Kaiserism  and  saber  -  bat- 
tling," but  the  devotedness 
that  carried  off  the  flower  of  Britain's  youth  in  the  early  days  of 
the  late  war.  He  who  believes  in  militarism  in  any  form, 
says  the  mordant  Morning  Post,  "has  written  himself  down  an 
ass,"  and  the  Post  doesn't  stop  there: 

"At  Oxford,  for  example,  among  the  aristocracy  of  under- 
graduate intellect,  '  liberty  of  opinion '  is  the  watchword,  and  the 
follower  of  any  cult,  from  Bolshevism  to  Zoroastrianism,  will  be 
sure  of  finding  admirers  in  some  coterie  or  other.  But  there  are 
limits  even  to  liberty  of  opinion,  and  we  imagine  they  would  be 
exceeded  by  anybody  who  mentioned  the  dread  name  of  com- 
pulsory military  service.  Such  an  one  would  be  among  the 
mischievous  reactionaries,  like  Lord  Roberts  and  Sir  Henry 
Wilson.  So  the  O.  T.  C.  finds  few  recruits.  The  profession  of 
a  soldier  is  considered  hardly  fit  for  an  educated  man,  and  every- 
where among  the  present  generation  there  seems  to  be  a  desire 
to  put  the  years  1914-1918  as  far  out  of  mind  as  possible.  No 
doubt  this  is  what  all  men  wish  to  do  with  ugly  incidents  and  dis- 
graceful episodes;  but  the  lessons  which  they  teach  are  forgotten 
only  at  the  peril  of  those  who  brush  them  aside.  One  remembers 
the  splendid  youth  of  1914  suddenly  called  on  to  face  the  calam- 
ity for  which  it  was  so  tragically  unprepared:  the  waste  of  all  that 
priceless  life;  and  there  is  infinite  irony  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
younger  breed  making  possible  a  recurrence  of  exactly  the  same 
disaster  and  the  same  waste." 

The  Morning  Post  is  mercifid,  too,  and  finds  much  to  say  in 
mitigation  of  the  crime,  if  it  goes  so  far  as  that,  against  loyalty 
to  one's  country  in  possible  distress.  It  would  be  too  much,  it 
says,  "to  expect  in  the  undergraduate  of  to-day  any  enthusiasm 
for  military  exercises."     For — 

"Apart  from  the  general  reaction  against  war,  he  owes  a  pe- 
culiar grudge  to  the  distant  conflict  which,  by  its  repercussions, 
devastated  his  school-days.  He  was  badly  taught,  he  was  hun- 
gry, he  was  harassed  by  perpetual  mock-warfare  which  could  not 
have  seemed  anything  but  futility — all  at  a  time  when  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  feel  much  more  than  the  immediate  incon- 
veniences of  his  disturbed  existence.  He  arrived  at  adolescence 
heartily  hating  war  and  all  its  works,  opprest  by  its  discomforts 
and  cheated  of  its  inspiration.  The  aversion  from  a  highly 
unpleasant  duty  is  not  peculiar  to  the  youth  of  Oxford,  or,  indeed, 
to  youth  at  all.     It  is  a  very  natural  human  feeling,  which  can 
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be  corrected  only  by  a  realization  of  plain  necessities;  and  in 
order  to  realize  such  necessities  men,  young  and  old,  must  be 
taught  to  think  aright.  What  is  regrettable  and  dangerous  is 
that  a  portion  of  the  intelligentsia  of  undergraduate  life,  who  claim 
to  'mold  opinion'  and  'found  movements,'  erect  it  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  reasoned  creed.  No  undergraduate  with  the  slightest 
pretension  to  distinction  in  the  esoteric  circles  of  politics,  litera- 
ture, and  Higher  Thought  would  ever  mention  military  service 
as  a  subject  fit  for  practical  consideration. 

"'Withered  is  the  garland  of  the  wars.'  It  is  extraordinary 
how  small  has  become  the  race  of  men  who  were  fighting  only  the 
other  day.  To  our  young  intellectual  they  belong  to  another 
social  order — crude,  primitive  creatures,  no  doubt  with  qualities 
of  their  own,  but  'dated,'  left  behind  by  the  march  of  progress. 


Courtesy  of  "Manufacturers'  Record,"  Baltimore, 

ONE  OF  BALTIMORE'S    IMPOSING  SCHOOLS. 

The  Poplar  Grove  School  here  shown  is  typical  of  the  recently  built  schoolhouses 

in  many  of  the  large  Southern  cities. 


-and 


It   is   even   doubtful   whether    the   courage  they  possest- 
they  must  have  possest  some — was  of  the  highest  order. 

' '  No  doubt  it  is  always  gratifying  to  the  academic  mind  to  sit 
in  Olympian  detachment  above  the  common  passions  of  mankind, 
to  show  a  facile  magnanimity  where  lesser  men  are  stirred  to 
wrath,  to  find  subtle  virtues  where  others  see  monstrous  faults. 
But  are  these  feats  of  moral  Einsteinism  all  our  legacy  from  four 
years  of  war?  Are  there  not  more  perdurable  things  bequeathed 
to  a  generation  who  will  almost  certainly  be  faced  with  the  same 
problems?  At  all  events,  the  '  stupid  soldiers'  of  yesterday,  they 
who  not  only  did  the  dirty  work,  but  came  back — the  poor  frag- 
ment that  remained — to  rebuild  undergraduate  Oxford,  possest 
one  quality  which  many  of  their  successors  might  well  emulate. 
It  is  a  quality  named  from  an  important  part  of  man's  physical 
interior,  and  it  is  not  possest  in  a  high  degree  by  a  certain 
number — fortunately,  not  large — of  young  men,  with  effeminate 
manners  and  elaborate  affectations  and  mental  arrogances,  who 
do  not  shun  publicity  in  Oxford.  Their  queer  clothes  and  exotic 
scents  and  theatrical  mannerisms  might  well  give  place  to  a  little 
more  humility  in  the  mind  and  a  few  more  red  corpuscles  in  the 
body.  Few  undergraduates  would  be  the  worse,  and  most 
would  be  the  better,  for  a  period  of  systematic  military  training 
of  a  far  more  serious  nature  than  exists  in  the  schools  at  present. 
The  Public  Schools  were  necessarily  unable  during  the  war  to 
live  up  to  their  own  standards  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and 
the  results  of  their  inability  are  making  themselves  apparent. 
A  brief  period  of  contact  with  duty  and  labor  in  their  unimagina- 
tive physical  aspects  would  help  to  assure  not  only  a  sturdier 
race  but  a  brighter  future  for  the  peace  of  England  and  of 
Europe." 

The  symptoms  pointed  to  here  are  probably  to  be  found  in  other 
countries  besides  England.  We  know  that  these  anti-war  doctrines 
are  clamant  in  France,  urged  on  and  supported  by  a  society  called 
the  Clarte,  tho  it  must  be  said  that  when  they  speak  they  make 
out  a  better  case  for  themselves  than  the  Morning  Post  does 
in  their  behalf.  With  us  there  is  not  much  discussion  of  war 
either  way.  Our  aloofness  lulls  us  to  an  insensibility,  save  when  a 
neo-Nietzschean  extols  the  virtues  of  war  in  the  approved  German 
fashion,  such  as  was  done  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Smart  Set. 


THE  SOUTH  DEVOTING  ITS  WEALTH 
TO  SCHOOLS 

HAVING  SPENT  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLIONS  in 
churches,  as  we  recently  showed,  the  South  is  in  course 
of  spending  four  times  that  much  in  schools.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore),  "the  South 
is  giving  an  evidence  not  only  of  its  increasing  wealth,  but  of  the 
increasing  activity  in  the  broadening  of  its  educational  facilities." 
What  strides  the  South  has  made  in  two  decades  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  "in  1900  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
75,994,000,  spent  on  the  public  schools  $214,964,000,  or  an  aver- 
age per  capita  of  $2.83.  In  1920  the  South,  Avith 
a  population  of  36,306,000,  spent  $204,225,000,  or 
an  average  per  capita  of  $5.62  on  public  schools." 
The  Record  has  made  a  survey  of  sixteen  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  reports  that  during 
the  nine  months  from  September,  1921,  to  the  end  of 
May,  1922,  schpol  buildings  were  under  construc- 
tion amounting  without  equipment  to  $90,000,000, 
counting  no  building  that  cost  less  than  $10,000. 
Adding  to  this  the  hundreds  costing  less  than  that 
amount,  and  the  many  millions  involved  in  equip- 
ment, this  journal  thinks  "it  is  conservative  to 
estimate  a  total  of  at  least  $100,000,000  for  school 
building  activities  during  the  nine  months  covered 
in  this  survey."     Then  going  on: 

"In  addition  to  the  school  buildings  as  reported 
there  have  been  many  bond  issues  already  voted  and 
aggregating  some  millions  of  dollars  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  schools,  many  of 
which  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  figures 
because  the  plans  have  not  progressed  sufficiently  for 
publication.  Hence,  large  as  the  total  is,  it  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  there  are  many  school, 
college,  and  university  structures  for  which  plans 
are  being  made,  and  which  will  be  under  contract  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  which  are  not  counted  in  this  survey. 
Moreover,  many  school  buildings  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1921  are  not  included,  for  these  figures  cover  only  the  structures 
definitely  begun  or  completed  since  September  last. 

"A  number  of  the  college  and  university  structures  are 
so  costly  and  of  such  an  elaborate  type  that  they  have 
been  in  course  of  construction  for  eighteen  months  or  more; 
even  some  of  the  public  school  buildings  are  of  this  nature. 
A  great  many  of  the  larger  structures  now  being  built  are 
but  a  part  of  the  ultimate  group  planned,  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  may  be  years  before  the  entire  project  is  brought 
finally  to  completion. 

"Of  the  buildings  now  under  construction  many  are  beautiful 
and  impressive  in  design,  and  striking  because  of  their  very 
simplicity.  The  newest  ideas  in  equipment  and  facilities  are 
embodied  in  their  construction.  Several  of  the  grade  school  and 
high  school  buildings  will  each  involve  an  expenditure  of 
$1,500,000  or  more.  Many  of  the  finer  structures  are  of  steel  and 
reinforced  concrete  frames,  finished  in  brick,  stone,  stucco,  terra 
cotta,  or  limestone,  and  with  slate,  tile  and  copper  roofs  much 
in  evidence.  The  interior  finish  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
architectural  treatment  of  the  exterior.  Cement  and  composi- 
tion floors,  with  steel  tread  stairs  prevail.  Provision  for  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  gymnasium  and  recreational  features 
as  well  as  for  baths  is  a  feature.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  these 
structures  represent  the  very  best  experience  in  school  design 
and  equipment," 

In  a  table  giving  a  summary  of  the  buildings  in  the  South  for 
nine  months  from  September,  1921,  to  May,  1922,  we  see  that 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  Missouri,  Georgia,  and  Maryland 
exceeded  an  outlay  of  $9,000,000  each,  North  Carolina  leading 
with  $11,998,453  expended  on  107  buildings.  Most  of  the 
others  range  between  two  and  five  millions.  These  figures  give, 
we  are  told,  "a  clear  indication  of  the  advancing  wealth  of  the 
South  and  the  higher  standards  demanded  in  educational  work 
and  in  the  equipment  required  to  put  these  finer  ideals  into 
practical  form." 
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A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  JANE  AUSTEN 

JANE  AUSTEN'S  FIRST  NOVEL  has  waited  a  century  and 
a  quarter  for  publication,  but  it  couldn't  have  hit  a 
moment  more  psychologically  pat  than  the  pesent.  We 
wonder  how  the  first  and  youthful  efforts  of  our  budding 
writers  will  stand  up  alongside  Jane's  seventeen-year-old 
accomplishment.  Perhaps  some  of  these  aspirants 
will  say:  Give  us  a  Right  Honorable  to  review  us 
in  two  columns  of  the  London  Times  and  see  what 
also  can  be  made  of  our  efforts.  Augustine  Birred 
of  that  degree  does  it  for  Jane,  and  confesses  that 
he  had  shivers  of  apprehension,  being  a  true 
lover  of  the  celebrated  author,  when  he  heard  of 
this  hitherto  unknown  work.  Especially  should 
this  have  been  the  case,  he  argues,"  when  the  prevail- 
ing note  of  the  author's  already  published  work  is 
perfection."  Jane,  "the  Elementary  Jane,"  as  she 
is  here  called,  has  something  more  than  the  good 
offices  of  Mr.  Birrell  to  help.  The  volume  is 
introduced  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  the 
reviewer  quotes  approvingly  the  words  of  the  pref- 
ace that  the  fragments  of  which  the  book  is  com- 
posed "are  something  more  than  the  discovery  of 
a  document;  it  is  the  discovery  of  an  inspiration. 
And  that  inspiration  was  the  inspiration  of 
Garganlua  and  Pickwick,  it  was  the  gigantic 
inspiration  of  laughter."  Mr.  Chesterton  tries 
to  run  away  with  his  readers,  but  we  find  that 
Mr.  Birrell  holds  him  back  to  some  extent  at  least: 


grade  myself  as  to  consider  my  Father's  concurrence  in  any  of 
my  affairs,  either  of  consequence  or  concern  to  me.  Tell  me, 
Augusta,  tell  me  with  sincerity,  did  you  ever  know  me  consult 
his  inclination  or  follow  his  advice  in  the  least  trifling  particular 
since  the  age  of  fifteen?" 

'""Edward"  (replied  she),  "you  are  surely  too  diffident  in 
your  own  praise.  Since  you  were  fifteen  only !  My  dear  brother, 
since  you  were  five  years  old,  I  entirely  acquit  you  of  ever  having 
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"Mr.  Chesterton  has  his  own  heightened  fashion 
of  saying  things,   and  he  hardly  carries  me  with 
him  when  he  goes   on   to   say  that  Jane  Austen 
could  have  been  a  buffoon  like  the  Wife  of  Bath,  if  she  chose, 
but  about  the  revelation  and  the  elementary  'inspiration,'  he 
seems  to  me  to  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head/' 

The  new  book  is  caUed  "Love  and  Freindship,"  and  consists 
of  a  story  by  that  title  and  other  early  stories  now  first  published 
from  the  original  manuscripts.  The  little  story  is  told  in  fifteen 
letters,  "which  introduce  us,  in  an  exceeding  short  space,  to 
quite  a  crowd  of  characters: 

"The  letters  are  written  by  Laura  to  Marianne,  the  youthful 
daughter  of  an  old  friend,  in  order  that  their  recipient  may 
marvel  at  the  afflictions  and  admire  the  fortitude  of  the  writer. 
The  third  letter  begins  thus: — 

"'My  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  an  inhabitant  of 
Wales.  My  mother  was  the  natural  daughter  of  a  Scotch  peer 
by  an  Italian  opera  girl.  I  was  born  in  Spain,  and  received  my 
education  at  a  convent  in  France.' 

"Very  unlike  the  staid  Emma  and  her  father.  Then  we  have 
Laura's  father  and  mother  depicted  in  a  few  inimitable  touches, 
and  the  'Noble  Youth'  Edward,  with  whom  Laura  incontinently 
fell  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  to  whom  she  was  'immediately 
united  by  her  father,  who,  tho  he  had  never  taken  orders,  had 
been  bred  to  the  Church.'  Strange  writing  this  for  a  parson's 
daughter  of  seventeen,  and  but  for  a  reasonable  doubt  whether 
a  copy  of  'John  Buncle'  could  ever  have  found  its  way  into  the 
country  rectory  of  the  Rev.  George  Austen,  I  could  have  sworn 
that  the  'Elementary  Jane,'  ere  she  penned  the  words  last  quoted, 
had  surreptitiously  become  acquainted  with  the  'English  Rabe- 
lais,' for  by  this  time  the  reader  of  this  notice  will  have  perceived 
that  'Love  and  Freindship'  is,  in  Mr.  Chesterton's  words,  'a 
rattling  burlesque.' 

"After  Laura's  uncanonical  marriage  with  Edward,  the  pen- 
niless pair  departed  to  tho  house  of  Edward's  sister  Augusta, 
who  received  them  coldly. 

"A  short  conversation  between  Augusta  and  her  brother 
which  I  accidentally  overheard  encreased  my  dislike  to  her,  and 
convinced  me  that  her  Heart  was  no  more  formed  for  the  soft 
ties  of  Love  than  for  the  endearing  intercourse  of  Freindship. 

"But  do  you  think  that  my  Father  will  ever  be  reconciled 
to  this  imprudent  connection?"  said  Augusta. 

"Augusta"  (replied  the  noble  youth),  "I  thought,  you  had 
a  better  opinion  of  me  than  to  imagine  I  would  so  abjectly  de- 


This  comfortable  looking  schoolhouse   built  at   Shreveport  keeps   pace    with    the 
forward  movement  in  school-building  throughout  the  South. 


willingly  contributed  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  father.  But 
I  am  still  not  without  apprehension  of  your  being  shortly  obliged 
to  degrade  yourself  in  your  own  eyes  by  seeking  a  support  for 
your  wife  in  the  generosity  of  Sir  Edward." 

'""Never,  never  Augusta,  will  I  so  demean  myself"  (said 
Edward).  "Support!  What  support  will  Laura  want  which 
she  can  receive  from  him?  " 

" '  "Only  these  very  insignificant  ones,  of  Victuals  and  Drink," 
answered  she. 

"'"Victuals  and  Drink"  (replied  my  husband  in  a  most  nobly 
contemptuous  manner),  "and  dost  thou  then  imagine  that  there 
is  no  other  support  for  an  exalted  mind  (such  as  is  my  Laura's) 
than  the  mean  and  indelicate  employment  of  Eating  and  Drink- 
ing?" 

'""None  that  I  know  of,  so  efficacious"  (returned  Augusta).'" 

"Where  on  earth  did  this  child  of  seventeen  pick  up  this 
finished  style  in  a  very  difficult  genre?  It  is  almost  a  portent," 
explains  Mr.  Birrell,  with  some  apprehensions  as  to  the  pleasure 
of  living  in  the  same  house  with  Jane.     But  the  review  goes  on: 

"I  had  intended,  in  order  to  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing the  other  characters  of  this  amazing  tale,  to  pursue  it  to 
its  close,  but  on  reflection  I  perceived  that  to  do  so  would  be 
an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  reader  by  robbing  him  of  his  just  dues. 

"At  times  the  tone  of  the  tale  is  undeniably  harsh,  and  it  may 
be  crude,  and  the  sarcasm  almost  too  cutting.  More  than 
once,  whilst  reading  'Love  and  Freindship,'  the  exclamation 
rose  to  my  lips: — 

'So  young,  and  so  untender.' 

"But  it  was  a  foolish  exclamation  to  make,  for  the  whole 
thing  is  conceived,  brought  forth,  and  completed  by  the  author 
in  a  spirit  of  sheer  delight  in  finding  herself  (whilst  holding  her 
pen)  in  full  possession  and  control  of  high  spirits,  an  exuberant 
fancy  and  the  glorious  sense  of  fun.  To  think  of  'Love  and 
Freindship'  otherwise  is  to  think  of  it  wrongly. 

"One  can  not  express  one's  feeling  for  this  very   remarkable 
little  book  better  than  by  adopting  Mi-.  Chesterton's  words: — 
'There  is  a  larger  critical   reason   for  taking  pleasure  in  the 

gaiety  of  these  various  travesties  and  trifles.  .  .  .  It  is  as  serious 
as  any  one  else  could  desire,  for  it  concerns  the  fundamental 
quality  of  one  of  the  finest  talents  in  letters.'" 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN  IN  THE  COAL-FIELDS 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN,  it  will  be  remembered,  did 
not  ask  whether  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  was 
a  good  man  or  a  bad  man,  or  whether  he  had  been 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  So  the  Quakers,  in  shifting 
the  energies  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  from 
the  starving  victims  of  war  in  Europe  to  the  starving  victims  of 
industrial  Avarfare  in  the  coal-fields  of  the  United  States,  do  not 
take  sides,  or  ask  questions.  They  simply  say  that  "no  civil  or 
industrial  warfare  should  ever  be  allowed  to  progress  to  a  point 
where  the  lives  of  little  children  are  at 
stake."  Industrial  strife,  they  insist,  "does 
not  justify  the  starving  of  innocent  people." 
And  they  feel,  as  one  of  their  bulletins 
puts  it,  that  their  new  activity  "will  project 
the  leaven  of  disinterested  good-will  into 
the  field  of  strained  industrial  relations, 
affording  by  its  spirit  and  service  an  ex- 
ample of  principle  and  love  which  alone 
can  bring  the  brotherhood  desired  by 
Christians."  Here,  so  it  seems  to  The  New 
Republic,  the  Friends  are  again  "pioneers 
in  the  practical  exemplification  of  Christian 
idealism"  and  should  be  generously  sup- 
ported. On  the  other  hand,  an  important 
organ  of  the  coal  business,  such  as  The 
Coal  Trade  Journal  (New  York),  is  far  from 
sympathetic.  It  suggests  editorially  that 
"some  of  the  sickly  sob  sheets  that  are 
appealing  for  other  people's  money  to  help 
the  'starving'  coal  strikers  ponder  upon 
the  justness"  of  "the  late  Captain  John 
Smith's"  " sensible  remark  that  those  who 
refuse  to  work  should  not  eat." 

It    is     hardly      surprizing      that      some 
destitution   should    have    developed  in  the 
course   of  a  strike    involving  600,000   men, 
which    has    now    lasted    more    than    three 
months,  and  was  preceded   by  a  period  of 
irregular    employment  in    many     sections. 
Shortly  after  the  strike  began,  investigators  for  the  Friends  found 
28,000  families,  with  75,000  children,  dependent  upon  charity 
in  the  coal-fields  of  West  Virginia  alone.     As  they  stated  in  a 
report  published  in  a  Friends  Service  Committee  bulletin: 

"The  fundamental  need  is  for  food.  It  should  be  understood 
that  conditions  do  not  in  any  sense  compare  with  those  reported 
in  Russia.  There  is  no  famine.  Two  or  three  relief  agencies, 
tho  they  are  not  able  to  properly  feed  the  destitute  population, 
are  at  present  preventing  actual  starvation.  There  is,  however, 
increasing  lack  of  food,  and  increasing  undernourishment.  The 
latter  strikes  particularly  hard  upon  the  children,  who,  in  most 
cases,  have  no  milk  and  light  cereals,  and  are  forced  to  live 
upon  beans,  corn-meal,  flour,  and  occasional  bacon,  which  is 
all  that  the  present  relief  agencies  can  supply.  Yet  even  this 
coarse  food  is  not  being  provided  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
the  need.  There  is,  therefore,  need  of  even  coarse  food  for 
adults." 

The  Friends  have  been  convinced  of  the  need  of  well-organized 
work  on  a  large  scale  and  on  a  permanent  basis.  They  have 
opened  central  feeding  stations,  and,  as  we  read  in  a  New  York 
World  news  dispatch,  they  will  cooperate  with  local  committees 
to  supply  extra  meals  and  medical  care  for  mothers  and  children. 


AFTER  FOURTEEN  MONTHS 
OF    BREAD   AND    MOLASSES. 

Now  the    Quakers   will  see    that    he 
has  a  more  varied  diet. 


The  committee  in  each  place  will  consist  of  the  local  physician, 
a  minister,  a  representative  of  the  operators,  a  member  of  the 
local  miners'  union  and  a  citizen  not  connected  with  the  mining 
industry.  A  statement  sent  out  from  the  Friends'  relief  head- 
quarters in  New  York  is  quoted  as  follows  in  the  New  York 
papers : 

' '  Investigations  by  our  representatives  in  the  coal-fields  of  the 

two    States    indicate    that    hundreds    of    children    are    without 

necessary    food.      Tuberculosis    is    developing    among   families 

dependent  on  the  mining  industry  as  a  result 

of  malnutrition. 

"The  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee believes  industrial  strife  does  not 
justify  the  starving  of  innocent  people. 
While  the  officials  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy are  coming  to  an  agreement  we 
propose  to  see  that  the  little  ones  are  helped 
to  develop  into  normal  men  and  women  and 
thus  become  a  real  asset  to  society.  Our 
work  is  being  undertaken  with  the  desire  to 
bring  a  message  of  good-will  to  these  people 
in  their  time  of  need." 

The  miners'  union  has  been  giving  strike 
aid,  of  course;  other  labor  unions  have  con- 
tributed to  relief  work,  and  individuals  and 
religious  organizations  have  been  helping 
out.  But  all  this,  to  judge  from  an  article 
appearing  in  The  Nation,  is  but  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.  In  one  West  Virginia  coal-field, 
for  instance,  the  United  Mine  Workers  are 
distributing  $3,140  a  week  in  relief  to  3,099 
families,  as  Freda  Kirchwey  informs  us. 
She  adds  in  The  Nation: 

"The  food  rations  consist  of  flour,  meal, 
red  beans,  'fat  meat'  (salty  and  often  rancid 
piece  of  blubberlike  pork),  and  coffee.  Oc- 
casionally a  bar  of  soap  or  a  little  lard  or 
a  little  soda  or  baking  powder  is  added. 
Together  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission I  visited  camps  and  tent  colonies 
and  looked  into  the  dingy  old  barrels  that 
usually  served  as  larder.     I  saw  the  remnants 

of  soggy  meals.      I  saw  barrels  almost   empty  four  days  before 

the  next  food  distribution." 

In  turning  their  efficient  war  relief  machinery  over  to  the  work 
of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  victims  of  industrial  strife, 
the  Quakers  win  the  emphatic  approval  of  The  New  Republic, 
which  says,  in  a  leading  editorial : 

"The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  have  decided  to 
carry  their  message  of  love  and  good-will  wherever  strife  breeds 
hatred  and  inflicts  suffering  upon  the  innocent.  They  have 
watched  with  growing  concern  the  tragic  consequences  of  indus- 
trial war  in  West  Virginia  and  the  more  far-reaching  menace  of 
the  nation-wide  struggle  in  the  coal-fields.  The  Friends  have 
discovered  scores  of  children  suffering  from  tuberculosis  due  to 
malnutrition,  and  hundreds  of  children  without  necessary  food 
in  families  dependent  upon  the  coal  industry.  Regardless 
of  the  technical  merits  of  the  present  controversy  they 
hold  that  Christian  people  can  not  honorably  sit  by  and  see 
people  starve;  that  warfare,  whether  international,  civil  or 
industrial,  should  never  be  allowed  to  progress  to  the  point 
where  there  is  a  possibility  that  children  will  be  dwarfed  in 
mind  and  body  for  life.  The  Friends  Service  Committee  have 
therefore  decided  to  carry  into  the  coal-fields  the  message  of 
love  and  good-will  and  the  tested  methods  of  relief  which  during 
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the  past  years  have  done  so  much  to  allay  both  suffering  and 
hatred  in  Europe.  With  a  keen  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  their 
task  they  have  exercised  great  care  in  the  selection  of  a  compe- 
tent field  personnel.  This  week  they  begin  work  at  certain 
points  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  where  the  need  is  most 
exigent.  They  will  extend  their  service  to  other  centers  in  these 
States  and  to  other  States  just  as  rapidly  as  the  receipt  of  funds 
permits.  The  Friends  are  again  proving  themselves  pioneers  in 
the  practical  exemplification  of  Christian  idealism." 


WEAKNESS  OF  FREE  RELIGIOUS  TUITION 

1  EARNING  THE  ROAD  TO  HEAVEN  is  certainly  more 
important  than  the  study  of  astronomy,  yet,  we  are  told, 
JL  parents  who  pay  for  scientific  teaching  seem  unwilling 
to  pay  for  the  religious  instruction  of  their  children.  A  slip- 
shod policy,  for  which  the  Church  itself  is  partly  responsible,  has 
relegated  the  Sunday-school  to  a  minor  position  in  the  life  of  the 
community  and  left  it  in  penury,  to  be  officered  and  operated  by 
unpaid  teachers  whose  devotion  is  rarely  appreciated  by  even 
a  smile  of  thanks.  The  very  fact  that  the  Church  has  established 
the  custom  of  giving  religious  instruction  free,  writes  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Sheldon  in  The  Dearborn  Independent,  has  cheapened  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  citizen,  whereas,  if  he  had  to  pay  for  it, 
the  Sunday-school  might  assume  the  value  which  it  really  has. 
Dr.  Sheldon,  who  is  the  author  of  "In  His  Steps,"  would  have  us 
imagine  the  colleges  trying  to  give  secular  education  in  the 
"confused,  inadequate  schoolroom  conditions  that  most  churches 
face,  in  buildings  that  have  not  been  constructed  for  teaching 
purposes."  Imagine  further,  he  says,  the  secular  institution 
facing  conditions  which  confront  the  church,  "where  a  most 
heroic  struggle  is  going  on  without  any  support  worth  mentioning 
from  the  very  parents  of  children  who  repudiate  any  obligations 
to  support  the  only  institution  in  the  world  that  goes  on,  year 
after  year,  with  pitiful  lack  of  material  equipment,  training  heart 
and  mind  in  subjects  that  are  far  more  important  than  any  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  colleges  which  are  endowed  with  millions  and 
equipped  with  the  best  and  most  modern  material."  To  rem- 
edy the  penurious  situation  of  the  Sunday-school  and  place  it  in 
a  position  consonant  with  its  value  to  the  community,  Dr. 
Sheldon  has  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  every  American 
citizen  who  is  a  member  of  a  church  ought  to  do: 


HlVli/iQ.WBWfl' 


THE  ENDURANCE  TEST. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


"HUNDREDS  ARE   WITHOUT   NECESSARY  FOOD." 

And  so  the  Quakers  are  carrying  relief  to  victims  of  industrial  war, 
like  these  children  of  Pennsylvania  coal-miners. 


"He  ought  to  pay  enough  into  the  church  treasury  to  enable 
the  church,  first  of  all,  to  construct  a  modern  building  adapted 
to  teaching  boys  and  girls,  and  as  well  equipped  with  material 
as  a  modern  high  school.  The  churches,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  are  not  constructed  for  teaching  purposes.  If  the 
men  in  the  churches,  who  are  spending  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  send  their  children  to  expensive  colleges  East  and 
West,  would  be  willing  to  spend  even  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  secular  education  on  religious  education,  modern  religious 
education  buildings  costing  $100,000  apiece  could  be  built  for 
every  church  in  America,  and  equipped  with  all  the  wonderful 
material  which  the  church  has  at  her  hand,  but  is  unable  to  buy 
on  account  of  the  expense,  and  the  failure  of  its  members  to 
recognize  its  value  to  their  children. 

"Motion  pictures,  illustrating  the  heroism  of  missionaries; 
illustrated  lectures  by  Christian  physicians  on  sex  questions, 
given  by  men  and  women  doctors;  object  lessons  gleaned  from 
Bible  lands  to  interest  and  inspire  large  classes  of  boys  of  the 
age  when  large  numbers  of  them  leave  the  church  because  of  the 
dulness  of  the  pedagogic  teaching;  pictures,  not  motion,  but 
works  of  art,  that  illustrate  history  and  Bible  times;  music  that 
would  include  instruments  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
church;  these  and  a  multitude  of  other  things  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ment would  make  of  the  Sunday-schools  of  America  an  entirely 
new  power  in  the  lives  of  the  young,  and  ring  in  a  new  order  of 
things  for  the  dignity  and  power  of  religion.  As  it  is  now,  the 
boy  and  girl' 70  to  the  church  Sunday-school  and  sit  in  a  class, 
in  most  cases  1  :  a  large  room  or  in  the  church  worship  room  itself, 
surrounded  by  other  classes,  in  a  babel  of  noises  which  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  'blab'  schools  that  used  to  be  found  in  the 
South,  with  a  multitude  of  distractions  to  try  the  genius  and 
patience  of  the  most  consecrated  teacher.  The  next  day  this 
boy  and  girl  walk  into  a  high-school  classroom  where  the  class 
meets  by  itself,  removed  from  all  distracting  noises,  with  pictures 
on  the  Avails,  with  works  of  art  to  fill  eye  and  memory,  with  every 
necessary  equipment  to  make  learning  interesting  and  worth 
while.  Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  American  ( 'ilizen,  that  your  boy 
or  girl  looks  upon  the  Sunday-school  with,  more  or  less  amusement 
or  even  contempt  when  the  comparison  is  made  between  it  and 
the  high  school?" 
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MURDER  BY  WHOLESALE 

THE  UNENVIABLE  DISTINCTION  of  leading  the 
country  in  crime  does  not  belong  to  New  York,  as 
may  have  been  popularly  supposed,  for  statistics 
gathered  by  Judge  William  N.  Gemmill,  of  Chicago,  show  that 
with  fifty-three  killings  for  each  100,000  inhabitants,  or  a  total 
of  420  last  year,  St.  Louis  led  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
in  murders  and  homicides.  As  compared  with  the  killings  in 
England  and  Wales,  those  in  St.  Louis  were  "too  many  to 
count."  In  a  survey  of  the  crime  situation  he  furnished  recently 
to  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Judge  Gemmill  says  that  "New  York,  which  people 
think  is  a  very  wicked  city,  is  high  up  on  the  honor  roll,  so  far 
as  murder  is  concerned,  St.  Paul  alone  having  fewer  arrests  for 
murders,  while  Chicago  ranks  third,  Cincinnati  fourth,  Buffalo 
fifth,  and  New  Orleans  sixth."  By  comparison,  according  to 
the  survey,  Los  Angeles  has  three  times  as  many  murders  in 
proportion  to  population  as  New  York,  and  two  and  a  half 
times  as  many  as  Chicago.  Washington  is  shown  to  have  three 
times  as  many  murders  as  New  York  and  twice  as  many  as 
Chicago.  Detroit,  "which  likes  to  be  called  a  model  city,"  has 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  New  York  and  nearly  double  the 
number  in  Chicago,  while  St.  Louis  reports  389  arrests  for 
murder  and  36  for  manslaughter  in  1921.  What  is  true  as  to 
murder  is  partly  true  as  to  other  major  crimes,  reports  Judge 
Gemmill,  and,  as  his  findings  are  quoted  in  Zion's  Herald  (Boston, 
Methodist),  he  says: 

"If  the  balance  of  the  year  1922  equals  January  and  February 
of  this  year,  Los  Angeles  will  lead  all  other  cities  in  the  number 
of  burglaries  and  housebreakings.  She  is  not  even  closely  fol- 
lowed by  any  other  large  city.  Chicago  comes  next  on  the  roll 
of  dishonor,  followed  closely  by  Washington,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  St.  Paul,  Cleveland,  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville  in  the 
order  named.  In  arrests  for  intoxication  Boston  far  outstrips 
all  cities.  But  Chicago,  with  a  sense  of  either  pride  or  humilia- 
tion, refuses  to  list  her  cases.  In  contrast  with  these  figures  I 
have  collected  the  latest  statistics  from  Canada  and  England 
and  Wales  concerning  the  same  crimes.  About  600,000  people 
are  arrested  in  England  and  Wales  annually.  The  population 
there  is  about  twelve  times  that  of  Chicago  and  seven  times  that 
of  New  York.  For  every  arrest  for  murder  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1920,  Chicago  had  eight  and  a  half,  New  York  six  and  three- 
quarters,  and  St.  Louis  too  many  to  count.  The  American  Bar 
Association  is  doing  a  fine  service  in  trying  to  discover  the  causes 
of  crime.  I  predict,  however,  that  it  will  conclude  that  the  one 
great  cause  is  the  lack  of  law  enforcement.  Laws  are  the  product 
of  civilized  society.  They  are  made  to  protect  the  innocent  and 
punish  the  guilty.  When  they  fail  in  doing  either  one  of  these 
two  things,  they  fail  society,  and  society  degenerates  into  sav- 
agery. Wherever  you  find  a  lax  enforcement  of  law  you  find 
crime.  Public  officials  can  never  have  an  alibi.  Success  in 
enforcing  the  law  can  be  their  only  password.  Excuses  won't  go. 
The  only  reason  why  there  is  less  crime  in  England  than  here  is 
because  there  the  law  is  supreme  and  whatever  is  needed  to 
make  it  respected  is  done.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  penalty 
of  flogging  has  been  kept  upon  their  statute  books  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  this  last  year  over  1,600  criminals  were  flogged  by 
order  of  court." 

In  the  United  States,  however,  flogging  is  in  vogue  in  only 
one  State — Delaware.  Yet  it  would  be  a  strong  deterrent, 
thinks  Judge  Gemmill,  to  put  the  lash  on  the  bar-flTbacks  of  the 
500  professional  criminals  known  to  the  police  in  Chicago. 
"Whatever  is  necessary  to  make  these  crooks  understand  that 
this  is  a  Government  of  laAV  and  order,"  he  says,  "that  we  must 
do.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our  people  are  honest  and  law- 
abiding.  They  must  not  be  ruled  or  intimidated  by  the  other 
1  per  cent.  Crime  is  not  generally  profitable  to  the  criminal, 
and  when  he  is  made  to  realize  that  punishment  is  swift  and 
certain  and  drastic,  he  will  look  for  other  fields  in  which  to 
exercise  his  talents."  There  is  another  angle  to  this  reign  of 
lawlessness,  says  Zion's  Herald,  and  it  asks:    "Is  there  not  in 


the  preaching  of  the  Christian  Church  too  little  emphasis  upon 
the  exacting  demands  of  righteousness,  and  rather  too  much 
stress  upon  a  sentimental  interpretation  of  the  love  of  God?" 


THE  RAID  ON  AUSTRIAN  CHURCH  ART 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PATHETIC  SYMPTOMS  of  the 
great  distress  in  Middle  Europe,  especially  Austria,  is 
the  present  flourishing  traffic  in  church  art  treasures. 
Many  small  churches  are  being  abandoned,  and  many  convents 
and  poor  churches,  as  a  Vienna  correspondent  for  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council's  news  service  tells  us  in  a  dispatch 
appearing  in  the  Catholic  papers,  are  reduced  to  such  straits 
that  they  are  selling  their  treasures,  "which  are  more  dispensable 
than  food."  Ecclesiastical  and  Austrian  State  law  forbid  such 
sales,  and  devout  Catholics,  of  course,  only  consider  them  as  a 
final  resource.  But  they  are  now  so  common  that  "thousands 
of  so-called  art  dealers  are  now  roaming  Austria  in  quest  of 
ecclesiastical  art,"  seeking  out  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible 
village  churches  in  the  mountains.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  as 
the  Catholic  writer  informs  us,  "where  they  can  not  obtain 
what  they  want  by  lawful  means,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  resort 
to  illegal  practises.  On  the  pretext  of  having  valuable  religious 
paintings  or  carvings  restored  for  small  fees,  precious  ornaments 
are  taken  away  and  copies  made  and  substituted  for  the  originals, 
which  are  then  sold  to  dealers  or  collectors."  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  there  is  much  actual  burglary  of  churches  and  convents  and 
pillaging  of  shrines.  There  seems  to  have  grown  up  a  craze  for 
collecting  religious  art,  on  the  part  of  those  enriched  by  the 
war.    As  the  writer  informs  us — 

"It  has  become  the  fashion  in  the  homes  of  the  profiteers  to 
use  ancient  carved  statues  of  saints  and  even  church  vessels  as 
ornaments  for  the  drawing-room.  Enormous  prices  are  offered 
for  paintings  and  altar  carvings  from  old  churches.  The  art 
shops  of  Vienna  and  Munich  are  gorged  with  church  equipment 
and  paintings  and  sculpture  which  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
market  in  an  amazing  profusion.  The  stocks  of  several  of  the 
larger  art  shops  in  Vienna  consist  exclusively  of  old  church  fur- 
niture. The  equipments  of  whole  chapels  are  to  be  found  there, 
and  religious  paintings  by  old  masters  in  sufficient  number  to 
provide  for  five  large  cathedrals.  There  are  sacred  vessels  from 
the  early  Gothic  to  baroque.  It  is  indeed  an  affecting  sight  for  any 
one  of  pious  sentiments  to  behold  here,  exposed  for  sale,  magnificent 
monstrances  embossed  in  silver  and  gold  and  but  lately  the  shrines 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Like  other  wares,  these  may  be  bought 
by  the  first  comer,  be  he  Jew,  Christian  or  Hottentot. 

"The  spoliation  of  churches  is  increasing  alarmingly,  more 
especially  in  the  Tyrol.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  various  valu- 
able objects  have  been  pilfered  from  seven  Tyrolese  churches. 
The  miscreants  have  thus  far  escaped  detection.  In  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Austria  the  religious  spirit  of  the  people  has 
moved  them  to  erect  chapels  and  crosses  along  the  roads  and  in 
the  passes.  For  many  centuries,  too,  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
these  people  to  decorate  their  homes  with  statues  and  paintings 
of  saints.  None  of  these  chapels  or  crosses  or  statues  of  paintings 
is  safe  now.  Robbers  lie  in  wait,  sometimes  for  weeks,  to  seize 
an  opportunity  to  steal  them.  These  thieves  are  accomplices 
of  dealers  who  are  profiting  by  the  present  craze  for  church  orna- 
ments, vestments  and  sacred  vessels. 

"Repeatedly  have  strong  measures  been  taken  by  the  author- 
ities to  put  a  stop  to  this  sacreligious  vandalism,  and  many 
priests  and  superiors  of  convents  have  been  punished  when  it 
was  found  that  they  had  not  taken  the  proper  precautions  to 
safeguard  the  valuables  in  their  care.  In  spite  of  all,  the  crimes 
continue.  It  is  believed  that  drastic  laws  will  have  to  be  passed 
to  require  venders  and  possessors  of  articles  of  virtu  to  prove 
that  they  have  obtained  these  in  a  legal  manner. 

"The  churches  of  Austria  are  real  treasuries  of  old  Catholic 
art  and  culture,  and  the  religious  sense  and  reverence  of  the 
people  urge  them  to  save  all  these  sacred  objects  from  profana- 
tion. It  is  very  sad  when  many  children  are  going  hungry  and 
when  the  Christian  middle  classes  of  Austria  are  being  ruincil; 
but  it  is  worse  when  the  House  of  God  is  no  longer  safe  from  the 
mercenary  spirit  of  a  demoralized  age,  craving  for  gold  and  not 
shrinking  from  crime  as  a  means  of  getting  it." 
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GREAT  FOR   BREAKFAST— INVIGORATING   SOUP 


We're  in  the  swim,  just  full  of  vim 
For  pleasure  on  the  hunt — 

We  eat  soup  daily  and  feel  so  gaily 
We'll  tackle  any  stunt! 


Refreshing! 

That's  just  the  word  you'll  use  about  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup.  The  very  savor  of  it,  hot  and 
fragrant  in  front  of  you,  reminds  you  that  you 
have  an  appetite.  The  first  sip  convinces  you. 
Each  additional  spoonful  gives  you  keener  zest. 
You  delight  in  every  taste  of 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

Notice,  too,  how  eager  it  makes  you  for  your 
other  food.  Your  languid  appetite  is  revived. 
You  eat  heartily  and  with  real  enjoyment.  The 
pure  tomato  juices  from  the  ripe  and  luscious 
fruit  are  a  bland,  delicious  tonic,  enriched  with  the 
best  of  table  butter  and  spiced  and  blended  with 
Campbell's  famous  skill.     You'll  love  this  soup! 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 
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MARINES  ADVANCING  ACROSS  THE  WHEAT-FIELD  ONCE   SWEPT  BY   PICKETTS  FAMOUS  CHARGE. 


On  July  3,  the  59th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  men  from  the  Marine  Corps  reenacted  the  crucial  battle  of  the  Civil  War.  Two  charges 
were  made,  one  in  the  close-formation  manner  of  Pickett's  original  assault,  the  other  in  the  modern  deployed  formation,  assisted  by  tanks  and 
airplanes.     One  observer  asks  if  the  banner  which  the  Marines  are  so  enthusiastically  carrying  forward  bears  the  well-known  name  of  Volstead? 


GETTYSBURG  TO-DAY— AND  IN  '63 


WHAT  WOULD  HAVE  HAPPENED  AT  GETTYS- 
BURG if  the  armies  of  Meade  and  Lee  had  met  with 
modern  weapons  and  equipment?  American  Marines, 
many  of  them  veterans  of  the  World  War,  tried  to  answer  that 
question,  among  others,  in  their  recent  "war  games"  on  the 
most  famous  battle-field  of  the  Civil  War.  Pickett's  great 
charge,  the  assault  upon  Cemetery  Ridge  that  marked  the  highest 
reach  of  Confederate  arms  and  whose  defeat  meant  the  end  of 
Confederate  hopes,  was  twice  repeated  by  soldiers  of  to-day. 
The  first  time,  the  Marines  charged  in  close  formation,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  as  Pickett's  men  charged  fifty-nine  years  ago.  The 
second  time  they  advanced  with  air  scouts,  tanks,  rifle  grenades 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  modern  warfare.  The  attack  would 
fail  under  modern  conditions,  say  the  military  experts,  even  as 
it  was  doomed  to  fail  under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  when 
the  original  charge  was  made.  Under  modern  conditions,  how- 
ever, it  is  said,  Lee  would  never  have  attacked,  since  he  would 
have  known  from  his  airplane  observers  that  the  entire  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  mustered  against  him.  Donald  A.  Craig, 
a  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  who  followed 
the  Marines'  campaign  on  July  3,  the  anniversary  of  Gettys- 
burg, observes: 

It  is  inconceivable  to  most  modern  military  students  that  a 
general  of  Lee's  ability  and  foresight  would  have  failed  to  see 
the  hopelessness  of  attacking  the  whole  Union  Army,  known  to 
be  larger  than  his  own,  in  such  a  strong  position.  It  is  supposed 
that  Lee  was  under  the  misapprehension  that  only  a  part  of  the 
Union  forces  was  on  the  field  and  that  the  absence  of  most  of 
his  oAvn  cavalry  scouts  led  him  into  this  error.  Lee  had  about 
70,000  men  and  Meade  about  80,000. 

Many  strategists,  continues  this  writer,  say  that  Lee's  troops 
had  an  opportunity  to  win  the  battle  on  the  first  day,  when  they 
possest,  for  a  short  time  only,  the  advantage  of  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  could  possibly  have  pursued  the  Federal  troops 
up  the  slopes  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  after  driving  them  through  the 
town  of  Gettysburg.  But  by  the  time  the  Union  forces  had 
been  brought  up,  "Lee,  had  he  realized  that  situation,  Avo'uld 
probably  not  have  abandoned  his  original  plan  of  fighting  a 
defensive  battle,  to  become  the  aggressor."  Longstreet's 
corps,  which  had  taken  little  part  in  the  battle,  was  called  on  to 
make  the  final  attack,  and  Pickett's  division,  reinforced  to  a  total 


strength  of  15,000  men,  was  chosen  for  the  assault.  Longstreet, 
it  is  said,  objected  that  the  capture  of  the  Ridge  by  frontal 
attack  was  impossible.  Helen  Dortch  Longstreet,  his  widow, 
who  was  present  at  the  recent  Marine  reproduction  of  the  famous 
conflict,  brings  out  this  point  in  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times.  She  recalls  the  past,  in  observing  the  mimic 
struggle,  and  records  striking  and  intimate  incidents  of  the 
final  charge  that  practically  ended  the  hopes  of  the  Confederates. 
Her  dispatch  runs: 

I  stood  to-day  in  an  observation  tower  on  Gettysburg  field 
and  saw  Longstreet's  thin  gray  lines  stretched  a  mile  long  across 
Summer  wheat-fields  for  the  attack  on  Cemetery  Hill. 

The  Confederates  moved  across  a  level  field  as  on  that  other 
great  day  when  15,000  boys  in  gray  marched  against  heights 
where  was  massed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  battle  was  staged  to-day  with  marvelous  accuracy  in 
every  detail,  exactly  as  I  have  heard  General  Longstreet  de- 
scribe it  hundreds  of  times.  As  the  Confederates  moved  to  the 
thunder  of  artillery,  so  realistic  was  it,  the  tides  of  time  rolled 
backward  and  I  stood  in  the  living  presence  of  the  South's 
audacious  hope. 

The  hosts  of  the  North  and  South  were  struggling  again  in 
mortal  combat.  Longstreet,  Lee's  old  war  horse,  was  in  the 
saddle.     I  felt  the  thrill  of  battle  and  heard  the  clash  of  steel. 

I  saw  a  dusty,  footsore  courier  approach  General  Longstreet's 
headquarters  with  a  message  from  General  Alexander,  in  charge 
of  the  artillery  that  was  to  support  Pickett's  charge. 

"If  you  are  coming  at  all  you  must  come  at  once,"  the  mes- 
sage reads,  "or  I  can  not  give  you  proper  support.  The  enemy's 
fire  has  not  slackened  at  all." 

Too  overcome  for  speech  at  the  prospect  of  the  useless  slaughter 
of  his  men,  Longstreet  nods  his  head  to  Pickett,  who  is  waiting 
for  orders. 

"I  shall  move  my  men  forward,  sir,"  said  Pickett,  and  draw- 
ing a  letter  from  his  breast  pocket  addrest  to  a  young  girl 
who  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  distant  Virginia  valley,  he  wrote 
across  the  envelop:  "If  Longstreet's  nod  means  death,  Sweet- 
heart, good-by  and  God  bless  you." 

Thirty  minutes  later  two-thirds  of  Pickett's  men  lay  dead  in 
front  of  Cemetery  Hill.  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  lost  and 
with  it  the  Southern  cause. 

But  to-day  Longstreet's  phantom  hosts  again  face  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  on  the  heights  beyond  the  peach  orchard  field. 
Across  the  turbulent  years  again  is  heard  Longstreet's  passionate 
protest  against  the  hopeless  charge:  "General  Lee,  I  have  been 
a  soldier  all  my  life.     I  have  been  with  soldiers  engaged  in  fights 
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A  Cut  this  out  for  reference  A 

;     Akron — n  Orpheum  Arcade  J 

Altoona— Bendheim's,  1302  — 11  111  Ave. 
Asbury  Park — Best,  Shoe  Co. 

Asheville — Pollock's 

Albany — Hewet  t's  SilkShop,  15  N.  Pearl  St. 

Atlanta — Carlton  Shoe  &  Clo.  Co. 

Auburn  &  Geneva.  Is'.  Y.—  Dusenbury  Co 

Austin — Carl  H.  Mueller 

Baltimore — 325  No.  Charles  St. 

Battle  Creek — Bahlman's  Bootery 

Birmingham — 219  North  19th  St. 

Foston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Bridgeport — W.  K.  Mollan 

Brooklyn — 414  Fulton  St. 

Buffalo — 639  Main  St. 

Burlington.  Vt. — Lewi?  &  Blar.chard 

Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 

Cedar  Rapids — The  Killian  Co. 

Charleston — J.  F.  Condon  &  Sons 

Charlotte — 221  Piedmont  Bldg. 

/>..     „    I- — 30  E.  Randolph  St.  (Room  502) 

Lmcago\— 4750  Sheridan  Rd.  (Room  214) 

Cincinnati — The  McAlpin  Co. 

Cleveland — Graner-Powers.  1274  Euclid  Aw 

Columbia,  S.  C. — Watson  Shoe  Co. 

Columbus.  (). — 104  E.  Broad  St.  (at  3rd) 

Dallas — Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 

Davenport — R.  M.  Neustadt  &  Sons 

Dayton — -The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 

Decatur — Raupp  &  Son 

Denver — 224  Foster  Bldg. 

Des  Moines — W.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 

Detroit — T.  J.  Jackson.  41  E.  Adams  Av. 

Easton — H.  Mayer.  427    Northampton  St. 

Elizabeth — Gigl's.  1053  Elizabeth  Ave. 

Elmira— C.  W.  O'Shea 

El  Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Erie — W~schler  Co.,  910  State  St. 

Evanston — North  Shore  Bootery 

Fall  River — D.  F.  Sullivan 

Fitchburg — W.  C.  Goodwin,  342  Main  St. 

Fort  Dodge — Schill  &  Habenicht 

Galveston — Fellman's 

Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 

Greenville,  S.  C. — Pollock's 

Harrisburg— Orner's.  24  No.  3rd  St. 

Hartford — 86  Pratt  St. 

Holyoke — Thos.  S.  Childs,  275  High  St. 

Houston — Clayton's,  803  Main  St. 

Huntington,    W.   Va. — McMahon-Diehl 

Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

Jackson,  Mich. — Palmer  Co. 

Jacksonville — Golden's  Bootery 

Jersey  City — Bennett's.    411  Central  Ave. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — 300  Altman  Bldg. 

Kingston — E.  T.  Stelle  &  Son 

Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 

Lancaster,  Pa. — Frey's,  3  E.  King  St. 

Lansing — F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 

Lawrence.  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 

Lexington,  Ky. — Denton,  Ross,  Todd  Co. 

Little  Rock — Poe  Shoe  Co.,    302  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles — 505  New  Pantages  Bldg. 

Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Lowell — The  Bon  Marche 

Macon — '1  he  Dannenberg  Co. 

McKeesport — -Win.  F.  Sullivan 

Meridian — Winner,  Klein  &  Co. 

Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 

Minneapolis — 21  Eighth  St.,  South 

Montgomery — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y.—  A.  J.  Rice  &  Co. 

Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 

Newark — 897  Broad  St.  (opp.  City  Hall) 

New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 

New  Haven — IS3  Court  St.  (2nd  floor) 

New  Kensington — Miller  Bros.,  sth  Ave. 

NewOrleans — 109  BaronneSt.  (Room  200) 

New  Rochelle — Ware's 

New  York — 22  West  39th  St. 

Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownley 

Oakland — 205  Henshaw  Bldg. 

Omaha — -1708  Howard  St. 

Passaic — Kroll's,  37  Lexington  Ave. 

Pawtucket — Evans  &  Young 

Peoria — Lehmann  Bldg.  (Room  203) 

Philadelphia — 13  10  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 

Pittsfield — Fahey's,  234  North  St. 

Plainfield — M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 

Portland,  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 

Portland.  Ore. — 353  Alder  St. 

Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonberger 

Providence — The  Boston  Store 

Reading — Sig.  S.  Schwerinef 

Richmond,  Va. — Seymour  Sycle 

Rochester — 148  East  Ave. 

Rock  Island — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Saginaw — Goeschel-Brater  Co. 

St.  Louis— s  16  Arcade  Bldg.,Op. P.O. 

St.  Paul — 43  E.  sth  St.  Frederic  Hotel 

Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros.  Co. 

San  Francisco— Phelan  Bldg.,  Arcade 

San  Jose — Hoff  &  Kayser 

Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 

Schenectady — Patton  &  Hall 

Scranton — Lewis  &  Reilly 

Seattle — Baxter  &  Baxter 

Shreveport — Phelps  Shoe  Co. 

Sioux  City — The  Pelletier  Co. 

Sioux  Falls — Tne  Bee  Hive 

South  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 

Spokane — The  Crescent 

Springfield,  111. — A.  W.  Klaholt 

Springfield,  Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallace 

Stamford — L.  Spelke  &  Son 

Stockton — Dunne's  Shoe  Store.  330  E.  Main 

Syracuse — 121  W.  Jefferson  St. 

Tacoma — 255  So.  nth  St.  (Fidelity  Bldg  ) 

Terre  Haute — Otto  C.  Hornung 

Toledo — LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 

Topeka — The  Pelletier  Store 

Trenton — H.  M.  Voorhees  &  Bro. 

Troy — 35  Third  St.  (2nd  Floor) 

Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store 

Utica — Room  104  Foster  Bldg. 

Waco — Davis  Smith  Booterie 

Washington — 1319  F.  St. 

\\  aterbury — Howland-Hughe3  Co. 

Wheeling — Geo.  R.  Taylor  Co. 

Wichita — Rorabaugh's 

V\  ilkesbarre — M.  F.  Murray 

Winston-   Mem — Clark-Wes  brook  Co. 

V.  orcester — J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 

\  akima — Kohls  Shoe  Co. 

Yonkcrs — Louis  Klein.  22  Main  St. 

Vork — The  Bon  Ton 

Youngstown — B.  McManus  Co. 

Zanesville — J.  B.  Hunter  Co. 

Agencies  in  260  other 
cities. 
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Grace  and  Agility 
can  be  ^fours 

When  you  step  into  a  boat,  spring  into  a  car 
or  climb  a  rail  fence  on  a  cross-country  tramp, 
you  will  quickly  discover  whether  you  possess  the 
grace  and  agility  that  are  natural  to  youth. 

These  vacation  days  bring  opportunities  to  take 
part  in  joyous  out-of-doors  activities — -to  regain 
vitality  and  to  recreate  body  and  mind  amid 
pleasant  surroundings. 

Your  tirelessness  and  your  zest  for  summer  fun 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  condition  of  your 
feet.  Feet  that  are  restrained,  weakened  and  held 
rigid  in  shoes  having  stiff  arches,  can  hamper  you, 
tire  you  and  prevent  you  from  gaining  health  and 
youthfulness. 

Feet  that  enjoy  the  freedom  and  the  flexibility 
of  Cantilever  Shoes  will  permit  you  to  engage  in 
sports  that  require  lithe  movements  and  add  to  the 
suppleness  and  grace  of  your  figure.  They  will  help 
you  to  keep  youthful  and  to  perform  your  duties 
with  less  fatigue  and  greater  ease. 

It  is  the  flexible  arch  of  the  Cantilever  Shoe 
that  enables  your  own  arch  to  flex  as  Nature  in- 
tended. The  muscles  of  the  foot  gain  in  strength 
thru  this  flexing  exercise.  It  is  the  muscles  and 
ligaments  that  hold  the  twenty-six  bones  of  the 
foot  in  an  arched  position.  A  weak  foot  is  strength- 
ened by  free  circulation  and  constant  exercise, 
which  the  Cantilever  Shoe  permits  while  support- 
ing the  arch  flexibly. 

The  modish  rounded  toe  and  the  medium  heel 
of  Cantilevers  are  sanctioned  by  Fashion  for  all 
daytime  wear  and  semi-dress  occasions.  Many 
of  the  most  smartly  dressed  women  in  America 
are  wearing  Cantilevers.  They  have  found  that 
they  can  have  foot  comfort  and  be  trimly  shod 
at  the  same  time.  YOU  too  will  find  in 
Cantilevers  great  comfort  and  relief  from 
hot  weather  foot  troubles. 

All  Cantilevers  are  trade-marked  for  your 
protection.  They  are  made  of  fine  materials 
by  skilled  workers  who  specialize  in  the 
flexible  arch  shoe. 

Cantilever  Shoes  are  sold  all  over  the 
country  by  dealers  who  understand  this  shoe 
in  its  relation  to  your  foot.  Except  in  New 
York  City  there  is  only  one  dealer  in  each 
city.  If  no  dealer  in  the  panel  at  the  left 
is  near  you  write  the  manufacturers,  Morse 
ck  Burt  Co.,  1  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  the  name  and  address  of  a  nearby  dealer 
and  a  booklet  that  tells  about  shoes  in  a 
new  way. 

r&ntilever 
^-Shoe 


Endorsed  by  Women's  Colleges,  Women's  Clubs,  Public  Health  A  uthoriltcx.  Physicians,  Osteopaths, 
Directors  of  Physical  Education,  Editors,  Stage  Celebrities  and  prominent   women   everywhere. 
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by  couples,  by  squads,  companies,  regiments,  divisions  and 
armies,  and  should  know  as  well  as  any  one  what  soldiers  can  do. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  no.  15,000  men  ever  arrayed  for  battle  can 
take  Cemetery  Hill." 

In  reply  General  Lee  orders  Pickett's  charge,  saying,  as  he 
points  to  Cemetery  Hill,  "The  enemy  is  there  and  I  am  going  to 
strike  him." 

Pickett's  glorious  command  marched  again  to-day   jauntily 
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WORKIN'  OVER  AN   OLD  BATTLE  PROBLEM. 

— Williams  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


over  the  Summer  fields  of  Pennsylvania  toward  heights  where 
waited  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  behind  it  the  moral  force 
of  the  civilized  world.  They  marched  in  soft  rain  as  on  that 
other  July  day  when  the  fate  of  the  Southern  Republic  hung 
in  the  balance.  The  very  heavens  wept  for  heroes  who  must 
die  for  a  cause  that  had  to  be  lost.  Pickett's  boys  moved  joy- 
ously as  if  on  festal  parade,  their  immortal  leader  riding  at  their 
head  in  gallant  style. 

Past  Longstreet's  headquarters  they  marched  with  lifted  heads 
and  shining  eyes.  Many  of  them  had  served  with  him  in  Mexico 
and  on  the  Western  plains.  Through  tear-blurred  eyes  he 
looked  upon  them  for  the  last  time  in  life.  They  marched 
steadily  and  compactly  down  the  slope. 

As  they  stubbornly  climbed  the  ridge,  one  hundred  cannon 
from  the  Federal  breastworks  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  hurled 
down  upon  the  advancing  gray  columns  a  rain  of  canister,  grape 
and  shell,  leaving  a  Summer  land  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
the  nation's  strong  men  who  travailed  that  freedom  might  live. 

Pickett's  men,  mowed  down  like  grass,  smilingly  closed  the 
columns  to  show  the  world  how  Southern  men  could  fight  and 
die  for  principles  for  which  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  supreme 
price. 

Falling  like  leaves  under  the  thunder  of  Federal  cannon  that 
swept  Pennsylvania's  wheat-fields,  again  and  again  the  ranks  of 
Pickett's  division  were  closed  by  men  determined  to  bear  Dixie's 
battle-flags  to  victory  or  die  under  their  sacred  folds. 

Pickett's  men  swept  in  as  if  the  fires  of  hell  could  not  stop 
them,  until  half-way  up  the  slope,  when  the  crest  of  Cemetery 
Hill  was  lit  by  a  solid  sheet  of  flame,  as  if  the  infantry  fire  of  the 
world  blazed  forth:   "You  shall  not  pass." 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away  Pickett's  division  was  gone  and 
the  Confederate  flag  drooped  toward  its  furling  on  the  Virginia 
hills. 

In  the  smoke  of  belching  cannon  my  pulses  thrilled  to  the 
huzzahs  of  the  victors  and  my  heart  wrestled  with  the  anguish 
of  the  vanquished  as  I  saw  Dixie's  colors  go  down  at  the  Con- 
federate high-water  mark. 


While  men  read  history  the  tactics  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign 
will  be  discust.  Impartial  critics  have  already  vindicated 
General  Longstreet's  clearer  vision  in  opposing  the  wrecking  of 
the  Confederate  cause  on  the  rocks  of  Cemetery  Hill. 

The  decisive  battle  of  America's  Civil  War  was  to-day  staged 
by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men  who  fought  and  won  and 
those  Avho  fought  and  lost  on  this  field.  Their  sacrifice  and  valor 
are  the  common  heritage  of  the  new  and  stronger  America  that 
remembers  not  whether  they  wore  the  blue  or  the  gray,  but  only 
that  they  fought  with  American  skill  and  courage  for  principles 
for  which  they  were  willing  to  die. 

As  the  twilight  of  this  calm  July  day  deepened  into  dusk  I 
overtook  one  of  "Longstreet's  boys,"  a  one-armed  veteran, 
trudging  wearily  "up  Emmitsburg  Road." 

"Where  did  you  lose  your  arm?"  I  inquired.  He  answered: 
"In  Pickett's  charge;  and  it  was  powerful  hard  to  lose  my  arm 
and  be  whipt,  too;  and  what  was  the  use  of  it?" 

Some  one  standing  near  pointed  to  Observation  Tower  and 
said: 

"Do  you  see  the  flag  that  floats  up  there?  The  stars  on  its 
blue  field  are  all  the  brighter,  its  red  stripe  all  the  deeper,  its 
white  stripe  all  the  purer,  because  you  left  an  arm  in  front  of 
Cemetery  Hill  in  Pickett's  charge.  That  was  the  use  of  it. 
That  was  the  good  of  it." 

And  so  the  tread  of  marching  armies  and  the  roar  of  cannon 
over  the  Summer  lands  of  Pennsylvania  call  the  American 
people  to  express  the  value  of  the  titanic  struggles  of  the  '60' s 
in  deeper  love  and  pride  of  country. 

A  large  observation  tower,  overlooking  the  battle-field,  was 
occupied  by  President  and  Mrs.  Harding  and  their  guests,  who 
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WARRIORS    OF    THE    TWO    BATTLES. 

General  E.  M.  Jackson,  a  Civil  War  veteran  who  fought  in  General 
Randolph's  Battery,  under  Meade,  is  shown  talking  over  the  battle 
with  one  of  the  marines  who  took  part  in  the  reproduction  on  July  3. 
This  photograph  might  have  furnished  inspiration  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  cartoon  shown  above,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  cartoon  was 
drawn  before  the  photograph  was  taken. 


included  General  Pershing,  and  General  Lejeune,  Commander 
of  the  Marines. 

"Nothing  like  the  show  put  on  by  the  Marines  last  Saturday 
had  ever  been  attempted,"  says  The  National  Republican 
(Washington).  The  paper  recalls,  however,  that,  "Back  in 
1913,  when  the  Confederates  had  their  reunion  at  Gettysburg, 
some  55,000  veterans  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  walked  leisurely 
over  the  wheat-fields  and  meadows  and  met  at  the  famous  stone 
wall  and  clasped  hands." 
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The  Valspar  Varnish-Stains 

Alone  Stand  the  Valspar  Tests! 


"A  look  is  better  than  a  thousand  words" 
— so  runs  an  ancient  proverb  of  the  Orient. 
To  enable  people  to  have. this  "look" — -to 
personally  witness  a  demonstration  of  the 
amazing  water-proof  qualities  of  Valspar  Var- 
nish-Stains— we  are  exhibiting  the  convinc- 
ing Valspar  Boiling  Water  Test  shown  above 
at  expositions  all  over  the.  United  States. 
This  is  the  test: 

The  table  top  shown  above  was  divided 
into  seven  sections  and  each  section  finished 
with  a  well-known  varnish  stain — Valspar 
Varnish-Stain  in   the  middle. 

Then  for  hours,  from  the  electrically 
heated  kettle  and  circulating  pump,  a  steady 
stream  of  boiling  water  flowed  across  the 
table    top.     Of  all    the    stains   tested,   the 


Valspar  Varnish-Stain  alone  stood  up — re- 
tained its  original  clearness  of  color  and 
beauty  of  finish.  All  the  others  checked, 
wrinkled,  grew  dull  and  turned  white  under 
this  rigorous  test. 

Valspar  Varnish-Stains  are  not  merely 
beautiful  in  color — they  are  Valspar  itself, 
the  weather-proof,  water-proof,  .  accident- 
proof  varnish. 

Valspar  Varnish-Stains  are  easy  to  apply, 
and  dry  hard  over  night.  Valspar  and  stain 
are  applied  with  one  stroke  of  the  brush. 

Send  for  color  card  showing  the  six 
natural  wood  colors  of  Valspar  Varnish- 
Stains — Light  Oak,  Dark  Oak,  Walnut, 
Mahogany,  Cherry,  Moss  Green.  Use 
coupon  for  sample  can. 


VALENTINE   &   COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World — Established  1832 

New  York      Chicago      Boston      Toronto      London      Paris      Amsterdam 

"W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


This  Coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  cents 


VAILIEMTEMIE9^ 

VAISPAM 

Wfl&MSH-STAIIN 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  4S6  Fourth  Aye.,  N.  Y. 


I  enclose  dealer's  name  and  stamps — 15c 
apiece  for  each  35c  sample  can  checked 
at  right.  (Only  one  sample  of  each  prod- 
uct supplied  at  this  special  price.  Print 
full  mail  address  plainly. 


Tkt  famous  Valspar 
boiling  wattr  test 


Dealer's  Name.  . 
Dealer's  Address . 


Valspar  Stain    .   □ 

State  Color 

Valspar  .  .  .  .  □ 
Valspar  Enamel  □ 
State  Color 


Your  Name. . 
Your  Address . 
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It  Clamps 
Everywhere 

*5 


with  the 

CLAMP 


READ- 

Clamp  it  on 
bed  or  chair 
or  anywhere 


WRITE- 

Clamp  it  or 
stand  it  on 
your  desk  or 
table 


SEW- 

Clamp  it  on 
sewing  ma- 
chineortable 


Clamp  it  on 
the  mirroror 
any  handy 
place 


A<8usto~nte 

A    ML    •^VFARBERWARE  PRODUCT  Mt^^^^ 


Reg.  U.  S.   Pat.  Off. 


THE  lamp  of  a  thousand  practical  uses. 
Clamps — stands — hangs  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  All  the  light  you  need  where  and 
when  you  need  it.  Prevents  eye  strain — reduces 
light  bills.      No  other  lighting  device  like  it. 


Solid  brass;  handsome,  durable  and  com 
pact.    Clamp  is  felt-lined  —  can't 
scratch      Guaranteed  five  years. 
Complete  with  S  ft  cord  and  plug 


5 


Get  an  Adjusto-Lite  today.     If  your  dealer 
doesn't  carry  it  order  direct. 


s.  w. 

141-151  So.  Fifth  St. 


FARBER 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Prices  in  U.  S  A  ,  complete  with  8-ft.  cord,  plug  and 
socket.  Brush  Brass  Finished  $5. 00.  Statuary  Bronze  or 
Nickel  finish  $5.50.  West  of  Mississippi,  prices  25c  per 
lamp  higher. 


TRADE 


MARK 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


this  writer's  statements  in  his  sentence 
are  absolutely  untrue.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"It  has  no  art  galleries,  no  museums,  no 
institutions  of  learning  aside  from  primary 
schools  and  kindergartens — nothing  that 
makes  for  the  slightest  pretense  to  culture 
— civic  or  otherwise." 

This  is  where. Mr.  Kitchen  stept  in  over 
his  head.  In  a  city  of  beautiful  schools, 
Hollywood  has  one  of  the  finest  high  schools. 
Hollywood  also  has  two  private  schools 
for  girls,  and  above  all,  within  its  confines 


Tho  the  legitimate  theaters  of  Los 
Angeles  are  naturally  located  in  its  heart, 
this  beautiful  little  residence  section  can 
point  with  pride  to  its  Community  Theater, 
which  has  given  some  of  the  most  finished 
performances  of  the  finest  plays  ever 
staged,  and  even  now  announcement  is 
made  of  a  "speaking"  theater  to  be  erected 
here  by  Oliver  Morosco.  The  magnificent 
new  Hollywood  Security  Bank  Building, 
recently  completed,  takes  Hollywood  out 
of  the  village  class  and  places  it  among  the 
"skyscraper"  cities  for  all  time. 

Last,  but  crowning  jewel  to  its  claim  for 
culture,  Hollywood  will  have  a  philhar- 
monic orchestra  playing  six  nights  out  of  the 
seven  this  summer  in  the  Bowl,  an  exquisite 


HOLLYWOOD'S  HIGH   SCHOOL  AND   STUDENT  BODY,   2,500  STRONG. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  300  high-school  students  in  the  community.     Little  facts  such  as 

these,  Hollywood's  residents  object,  are  frequently  overlooked  by  visiting  journalists  who  are  out 

to  prove  either  that  Hollywood  is  horribly  wicked  or  innocuously  goody-goody. 


is  located  the  southern  branch  of  the 
University  of  California,  which  offers  both 
summer  and  winter  courses  of  instruction. 
There  are  two  art  galleries  here,  one  of 
which  was  but  recently  opened,  and  there  is  a 
very  much  alive  Art  Association  which  meets 
monthly,  and  early  in  the  summer  plans  to 
stage  a  Spanish  Fiesta  which  will  be  a  bril- 
liant affair  and  Avill  further  its  renown. 

As  for  culture,  Hollywood  boasts  as  wide 
and  notable  a  group  of  artists,  musicians, 
sculptors,  writers  and  painters  as  any  com- 
munity in  the  world.  Artists  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  flocked  here, 
and  a  roster  of  their  names  would  read  like 
the  cream  of  "Who's  Who."  There  is  no 
need  to  list  their  names,  but  a  list  of  the  va- 
rious cultural  activities  would  not  be  amiss. 

Hollywood  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
which  can  boast  a  Community  Chorus, 
where  over  1,500  of  its  citizens  gather 
weekly  for  group  singing  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  in  short  program  the 
great  artists  and  musicians  of  the  country, 
absolutely  free.  It  also  supports  a  Com- 
munity Orchestra  and  a  Children's  Chorus 
in  addition  to  a  Children's  Theater.  Holly- 
wood has  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  its 
own  which  numbers  among  its  directors 
several  of  the  most  energetic  and  wide- 
awake young  business  men  of  the  city,  and  is 
ultra-modern  in  that  it  also  names  one  of 
its  women  civic  leaders  upon  this  list. 
Hollywood  has  a  Woman's  Club  of  over 
1,300  members,  a  Musicians'  Club  of 
several  hundred,  and  a  Sculptor's  Guild. 


natural  amphitheater  in  the  hills.  The  opera 
"Carmen"  will  be  staged  there  in  July. 

One  could  pursue  other  misleading  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Kitchen  with  the  same 
enlightening  results.  Armstrong  &  Carl- 
ton's, with  its  semi-cafeteria  dining-room, 
is  not  the  only  restaurant.  Frank's,  which 
Mr.  Kitchen  facetiously  mentions  as  "a 
cheap  place  across  the  way,"  will  set  you 
back  quite  enough  for  a  meal.  It  is  an 
attractive  cafe  with  "Francois"  written 
over  the  door. 

Altogether  it  seems  as  if  Mr.  Kitchen 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  presum- 
ably short  stay  in  Hollywood  with  Doug 
and  Mary,  on  whom  he  spreads  most  of  his 
article,  and  who,  by  the  way,  do  not  reside 
in  Hollywood,  but  in  Beverley  Hills. 
Never  having  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
en  famille  with  these  well-loved  screen 
stars,  the  writer  can  not  quarrel  with  the 
verity  of  his  description  of  "home  life," 
but  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  one  of  Holly- 
wood's dailies,  the  writer  feels  well  quali- 
fied to  take  issue  with  his  ignorant  broad- 
sides in  the  rest  of  his  article. 

That  Mr.  Kitchen  does  not  recognize  the 
beauties  of  Hollywood  nestling  against  the 
hills,  and  found  none  of  the  sunshine  which 
has  given  this  State  the  name  of  "Sunny 
California,"  must  be  due  on  his  part  to  the 
physical  disability  of  blindness  or  the 
habit  of  wearing  blue  glasses.  Or  is  one 
to  suppose  that  the  euphonious  K.  which 
centers  his  name  stands  for  the  little  bird 
who  comes  out  of  the  clock  to  tell  the  hours? 
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Say  It  with  Music 
on  the  Gulbransen 

Sentiments  too  big  for  words,  thoughts 
too  dear  to  utter,  find  expression  in  Music. 

No  better  way  in  the  world  to  enter- 
tain a  guest — or  yourself  —  than  with  a 
Gulbransen. 

As  you  play — with  effortless,  leisurely 
pedal-strokes — the  music  bubbles  forth 
— and  instinctively  you  concentrate  on 
it  because  it  interests,  fascinates.  It 
is  your  playing,  your  touch,  your 
expression. 

"But  can  /  who  know  nothing  of 
music  do  this,  and  do  it  well?"  you  ask. 
The  answer  is,  you  can. 

Proficiency  in  playing  is  no  longer  a 
"hit-or-miss"  matter.  Our  exclusive 
Instruction  Rolls,  in  connection  with  the 
Gulbransen  Player-Piano,  have  made 
artistic  playing  an  exact  science.  And 
just  as  pictures  tell  a  story  sooner  than 
books,  so  do  these  rolls  teach  you 
quickly. 

The  Gulbransen  offers  you  something 
new,  distinctive  and  better;  something 
that  would  make  your  life  more  complete 
from  the  standpoints  of  music — and 
fun  I  Convince  yourself  of  these  facts, 
by  trying  a  Gulbransen  at  the  store  of  a 
Gulbransen  dealer. 

Gulbransen-Dickinson  Company,  Chicago 

Canadian  Distributors: 
Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Company 
79  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto 

Nationally  Vric&b 

-Branded  in  the  Back. 


\Vhne  House     Country  Seat     Suburban      Community 
Model  Model  Model  Model 

$7QO    600  $495  $355 


To  Gulbransen  Owners:  The  Gulbran- 
sen is  a  fine  instrument;  don't  neglect  it. 
Have  it  tuned  at  least  twice  a  year. 
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ULBRANSEN 

&  Player-Piano 


e/*- 


C^Makt  these 


Onec)in0er"~^G"'  Bf?  ''Your^oucK 
cTest       I%ti;H9iLOn     "Test 


"New  Book  of  Gulbransen  Music" 
Free  on  Request.    Check  Coupon. 

□   Check  here  If  you  do  not  own  any  piano 
or  player-piano. 

□  Check  here  If  you  want  Information 
about  having  a  Gulbransen  player  action 
Installed  in  your  present  piano  (or  player- 
piano)  . 

Write  name  and  address  In  margin  and  mall 
to  Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co..  3230  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 

altho  I  should  dislike  to  dispossess  Miss 
Ferber.  Not  long  ago  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  put  any  American  dramatist 
on  such  a  list,  but  the  times  are  changing 
and  Mr.  O'Neill  is  helping  to  bring  about 
the  change."  Another  literary  editor,  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Canby,  of  the  Literary  Review  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  writes  to  us  that 
when  he  begins  to  make  a  list  it  comes  out 
seven  instead  of  five,  "namely,  Robert 
Frost,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
Joseph  Hergesheimer,  James  Branch  Cabell, 
Amy  Lowell  and  Willa  Cat  her,  and  I  shall 
be  put  to  it  to  eliminate  any  two  of  these 
in  favor  of  the  rest.  Miss  Lowe'l  gains 
her  importance  as  a  critic  and  stimulative 
influence  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  as  a 
creative  writer.  Aliss  Wilia  Cather  is  prob- 
ablv  less  known  than  the  others  and  in  the 
sense  might  be  said  to  be  still  on  the  horizon. 
But  then  her  powers  as  a  novelist  are  abso- 
lutely first-rate.  No  one  of  this  group, 
1  think,  had  any  real  reputation  ten  years 
ago."  Since  we  have  begun  with  editors 
we  will  continue,  and  take  one  who  offers 
just  what  we  asked  for,  an  offhand  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  Having  given  this, 
he  supposes  he  will  be  "in  bad  forever  with 
all  his  other  writing  friends  who  also  do 
excellent  work."  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Vance, 
of  th^e  Pictorial  Review,  writes  these: 

"Wilbur  Daniel  Steele,  who  has  not 
only  deservedly  been  given  three  special 
prizes  by  the  O.  Henry  Short  Story  Com- 
mittee, but  has  written  some  of  the  most 
beautifully  worded  short  stories  in  the 
English  language.  He  has  not  only  writ  ten 
but  is  still  writing.  .  .  .  And  of  course 
we  have  got  to  put  down  Joseph  Herge- 
sheimer. Some  day  I  hope  to  read  a  better 
American  novel  than  his  'Three  Black 
Pennies,'  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
ever  shall.  Then  James  Branch  Cabell — 
the  sheer  beauty,  the  artistic  imagery  and 
withal  the  delightful  pagan  quality  of  his 
much  abused  'Jurgen'  has  established  him 
as  foremost  among  American  prose  poets. 
I  add  Sherwood  Anderson  who,  in  his 
'Triumph  of  the  Egg,'  gives  promise  of 
being  able  to  write  of  real  life  and  real 
people  without  leaving  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth.  Then  I  am  going  to  add  Willa 
Sibert  Cather,  whose  'My  Antonia'  and 
subsequent  short  stories  have  all  the  flare 
and  flame  of  genuine  genius." 

Mr.  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice,  literary 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  former 
editor  of  The  Bookman,  gives  us  this  com- 
bination: E.  L.  Masters,  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Don  Marquis,  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  Ernest 
Poole.  This  correspondent  takes  our 
phrase  "last  ten  years"  to  mean  in  spirit 
rather  than  in  literalness,  and  he  adds, 
"that  Hergesheimer,  for  example,  has  been 
writing  for  twenty  years  is  of  no  impor- 
tance," since  his  recognition  has  come  within 
Aery  recent  years.  "Edgar  Lee  Masters 
has  blazed  a  new  trail  in  verse."  "Sin- 
clair Lewis  wrote  in  '  Main  Street,'  a  novel 


lashing  cant  and  intolerance  that  was  very 
much  needed.  The  Cy  Bogert  of  the  story 
has  probably  now  assumed  the  garb  of 
unctuous  rectitude  and,  abetted  by  foolish 
and  limited  people  who  think  they  are 
wise,  is  urging  further  repressive  laws  for 
the  misguidance  of  the  Republic.  With 
his  talent  and,  above  all,  his  industry, 
Mr.  Lewis  should  go  far.  On  the  shoulders 
of  Don  Marquis  the  mantle  of  Eugene 
Field  has  descended.  Ernest  Poole  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  literary  workman  of 
the  first  order.  All  of  the  writers  men- 
tioned are  distinctively  American  in  the 
best  and  broadest  sense." 

Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan  of  the  Smart 
Set  writes  us:  "I  nominate  Willa  Sibert 
Cather,  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  Sherwood 
Anderson,  Eugene  O'Neill,  and  Ruth 
Suckow,  as  the  five  distinctively  literary 
appearances  in  the  last  ten  years.  Miss 
Suckow  has  but  recently  appeared,  yet  it  is 
my  opinion  that  she  is  the  most  important 
short-story  writer  that  America  has  pro- 
duced in  the  last  decade."  The  judgment 
of  Mr.  Gertmar  B.  Lane  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion  is  Cather,  Hergesheimer, 
Van  Loon,  Cabell  and  Edna  Ferber.  The 
writer  "hesitated  between  Edna  Ferber 
and  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  decided  on  Miss 
Ferber,  because  I  think  'The  Girls'  a  more 
penetrating  book  than  'Main  Street.'  In 
a  longer  list  Dorothy  Can  field  Avould  de- 
serve a  place  and  Sherwood  Anderson  and 
Zona  Gale  (for  'Lulu  Bett,'  if  for  nothing 
else).  In  my  opinion  we  have  no  first- 
rater  in  verse,  but  Vachel  Lindsay  is  the 
most  interesting,  I  think — James  Harvey 
Robinson  might  belong." 

To  draw  again  from  the  editorial  mill, 
Mr.  Carl  Van  Doren  of  The  Nation  writes: 
"I  should  name  the  following:  Sherwood 
Anderson,  Robert  Frost,  Joseph  Herge- 
sheimer, Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Carl 
Sandburg.  Of  course,  there  are  others  who, 
tho  already  known  to  small  groups  in  1912, 
have  only  since  then  become  known  to  a 
larger  public — that  is,  have,  in  any  strict 
sense,  only  since  then  'risen  above  the  hori- 
zon.' Of  these  there  are  six,  no  one  of  whom 
I  should  be  willing  to  exclude  from  the  list: 
James  Branch  Cabell,  Willa  Cather,  Theo- 
dore Dreiser,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  H.  L. 
Mencken,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 
You  will  note  that  I  have  confined  myself 
to  belles  letlres,  Ihus  leaving  out  such 
writers  of  distinction  as  Charles  A.  Beard, 
John  Dewey,  George  Santayana  and 
Thorstein  Veblen."" 

Mr.  Gilbert  Seldes,  of  The  Dial,  for  ex- 
ample, confesses  himself  not  clear  as  to  what 
we  seek  in  "leading  American  literary  stars," 
and  deals  with  his  own  bewilderment  in 
this  fashion:  "In  a  certain  sense  Sinclair 
Lewis,  Joseph  Hergesheimer  and  James 
Branch  Cabell  are  leaders,  and,  unless  you 
are  going  by  the  actual  dates  of  issue  of 
books,  they  did  come  above  the  horizon 
within  the  past  ten  years.  1  think  Willa 
Cather  and  Eugene  O'Neill  and  Waldo 
Frank  and  Maxwell  Bodenheim  and  John 


Dos  Passos  all  seem  to  have  arrived  in  this 
period,  and  all  seem  to  be  more  interesting 
than  the  leaders.  This  leaves  out  some  of 
the  names  of  the  people  whose  work  I  care 
most  for— to  wit,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Van  Wyck 
Brooks,  Sherwood  Anderson,  E.  E.  Cum- 
in ings."  This  one  and  others  among  our 
\ounger  editors  evince  an  ingratiating 
modesty  in  exercising  judgment.  Mr. 
John  Farrar  of  The  Bookman  writes:  "I 
find  it  most  difficult  to  name  a  list  of  five. 
I  tried  to  pick  them  for  general  significance 
as  well  as  intrinsic  worth,  and  some  of  these 
people  were  working  as  long  ago  as  ten 
years,  but  on  the  other  hand  all  five  of 
them  have  come  into  prominence  within 
that  period.  Here  is  the  list:  Eugene 
O'Neill,  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  Willa  Cather, 
Carl  Sandburg,  John  Dos  Passos."  Mr. 
John  Peale  Bishop,  late  of  Vanity  Fair, 
thus  complies:  "I  don't  find  it  easy  to 
say  who  I  think  to  be  the  five  most  im- 
portant people  who  have  appeared  in  the 
last  five  years.  I  can  only  say  that  at  the 
moment  I  find  myself  interested  in  the 
following  people:  T.  S.  Eliot,  as  a  poet  and 
a  critic;  The  Cabe!l  of  'Jurgen'  and  'The 
Cream  of  the  Jest';  Sherwood  Anderson 
of  '  Winesburg,  Ohio '  and  '  The  Triumph  of 
the  Egg';  Eugene  O'Neill  of  'The  Emperor 
Jones'  and  'The  Hairy  Ape';  altho  in 
neither  of  these  two  plays  do  I  think  O'Neill 
has  been  able  to  make  all  his  talent  count 
to  their  fullest  extent.  Of  the  younger 
men  I  am  most  interested  in  the  perfor- 
mances of  John  Dos  Passos  and  E.  E. 
Cummings.  That  is  to  say,  in  'Three 
Soldiers'  and  'The  Enormous  Room.'" 

We  close  this  group  of  our  contributors 
with  the  letter  of  one  whose  generous 
instincts  are  so  comprehensive  as  to  include 
almost  everybody  within  the  magic  five 
who  can  he  said  to  have  any  claims  upon 
literary  distinction.  His  literary  landscape 
is  full  of  mountain-peaks,  to  vary  the 
figures;  but  then  he  is  known  as  the  high 
priest  of  the  younger  generation — Mr.  H. 
L.  Mencken.     Here  is  the  letter  entire: 

"I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
answer  your  suggestion,  in  the  form  you 
give  it,  without  having  to  choose  somewhat 
clumsily  between  men  and  women  of  dif- 
ferent but  perhaps  equal  merits.  My 
first  gue.^s  would  be  that  the  five  Americans 
of  most  importance  who  have  come  into 
celebrity  during  the  past  five  years  are 
Cabell,  Miss  Cather,  Eugene  O'Neill, 
Sherwood  Anderson  and  Hergesheimer. 
But  instantly  I  think  of  others  who  ought 
to  be  thought  of  also;  for  example,  Sand- 
burg, Robinson,  Ezra  Pound,  Frost  and 
Zona  Gale.  There  are  many  others  whose 
work  is  extremely  promising,  but  whose 
public  fame  remains  small;  Evelyn  Scott, 
Hecht,  Fergusson,  John  McClure,  Thyra 
Winslow.  There  are  yet  others  who,  in 
my  opinion,  are  likely  to  go  very  far,  tho 
as  yet  they  remain  almost  unknown — -John 
T.  Frederick,  Ruth  Suckow.  I  could 
extend  each  of  these  lists  very  consider- 
ably. I  might  also  add  a  list  of  writers 
who  have  attained  to  a  good  deal  of  celeb- 
rity, but  who  seem  to  be  stagnating — Mas- 
ters, Miss  Lowell.  Personally,  I'd  be 
inclined  to  put  Montagu  Glass  and  Ring 
Lardner  on  my  list  of  Americans  worth 
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When  the  spark 
says  GO/// 

Then  Texaco,  the  volatile  gas,  responds — 
instantly.  It's  ready  for  the  spark  and  takes 
it.  It  puts  the  GO  into  your  motor  for  a  quick 
get-a-way  or  the  full-powered  steady  pull. 

In  less  than  one  100th  part  of  a  second  every 
particle  of  gasoline  must  give  up  its  power 
completely!  That  alone  gives  maximum  power. 

Texaco  Gasoline  burns  completely — every 
last  molecule.  It  gives  up  its  power  and  gives 
it  quickly. 

This  is  what  you'll  get  —  starting  easier, 
pick-up  quicker,  shifting  less,  power  greater, 
idling  smoother,  flexibility  greater,  hill  work 
better,  mileage  greater,  up-keep  lower — 
quality  uniform. 

Use  no  other  gas  than-  Texaco  and  you'll 
have  a  better  motor. 

Texaco  Motor  Oils  are  full-bodied  lubricants 
distinguished  by  their  clean,  clear,  golden  color. 
Light,  medium,  heavy  or  extra-heavy  —  they 
fit  all  cars  and  all  conditions.  Texaco  Motor 
Oil,  the  clean,  clear  oil,  and  Texaco  Gasoline, 
the  volatile  gas — one  name  for  both— TEXACO. 


TEXACO  GASOLINE 

THE  VOLATILE  GAS 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY,  U.  S.  A. 

Texaco  Petroleum  Products 
^Run  it  with  Texaco  Gasoline — Save  it  with  Texaco  Motor  OiI^» 
*  4 


GASOLINE 


MOTOR  OILS 
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The  only  suitable  glass 
for  motor  cars 

MAKERS  of  cars  use  plate  glass  as  a 
matter  of  course,  not  only  because  it 
is  in  keeping  with  the  other  refinements,  but 
because  it  is,  itself,  one  of  the  most  refining 
details. 

Plate  glass  is  the  only  really  suitable  glass 
for  motor-car  use.  For  windshield  or  win- 
dows, it  is  better  looking,  safer  and  superior 
in  every  way.  Plate  glass  will  dress  up  a  low- 
priced  car,  give  it  that  spruced-up  appearance, 
and  cause  the  passer-by  to  look  twice  to 
admire. 

The  beauty  of  plate  glass  is  its  crystal 
clearness— no  humps  and  hollows,  accidental 
curves,  swirls  and  irregularities.  Its  per- 
fectly smooth  surface  and  clear,  colorless 
body  give  absolutely  true  vision  without 
distortion.  From  inside  or  outside,  objects 
appear  clean-cut  and  in  their  true  shape. 
There  is  no  deception.  Road  and  landscape 
are  seen  as  through  the  open  air  itself. 

When  your  car  goes  to  the  garage,  see  that 
broken  panes  are  replaced  with  plate  glass. 

PLATE    GLASS    MANUFACTURERS    of    AMERICA 


Genuine 
PLATE    GLASS 


Use  Plate  Glass  for: 

Desk  Tops  Mirrors 

Windows  Table  Tops 

Ventilators  Shelves 


Nothing  Else 
is  Like  it 
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reading.  It  would  be  quite  as  interesting 
and  perhaps  more  useful  to  compile  a  list  of 
men  and  women  whose  reputations  have 
diminished.  I  think  at  once  of  Van 
Dyke,  More,  Mrs.  Watts,  Churchill,  Miss 
Glasgow;  maybe  I  should  add  Mrs. 
Wharton.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  shift- 
ing of  standards.  The  dominant  critical 
opinion  of  the  United  States,  once  strongly 
Puritan,  has  become  very  anti-Puritan, 
and  it  has,  to  some  extent,  carried  the 
more  enlightened  sort  of  public  opinion 
with  it.  The  change  is  visible  in  the  col- 
lapse of  the  reputation  of  Howells.  But 
I  doubt  that  it  has  materially  modified  the 
position  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  Poe; 
it  has  unquestionably  helped  Whitman 
and  Mark  Twain. 

"The  New  Poetry  movement  having 
exhausted  itself,  the  most  interesting  work 
now  being  done  in  America  is  in  the  field 
of  the  novel.  But  this  is  like  saying  that 
the  most  interesting  work  in  music  is  being 
done  in  the  form  of  the  piano  sonata. 
The  novel,  it  seems  to  me,  always  falls 
short  of  the  highest  dignity;  it  can  seldom 
deal  with  fundamental  ideas.  One  Car- 
lyle,  or  Goethe,  or  Nietzsche  is  worth  a 
whole  herd  of  Thackerays." 

Taking  up  a  group  now  that  represents 
the    literary    advisers    of    our    publishing 
houses,  men  who  stand  upon  the  watch 
towers,    eager   to   discern   the   glimmering 
of  new  stars,  we  find  that  the  representa- 
tive from  one  of  our  oldest  houses,  Mr. 
Lyman   B.    Sturgis   of   the   Century    Co., 
sees    in    our    inquiry    "a    real    problem," 
and  declares  that  he  "can  furnish  in  answer 
little  more  than   a  personal   opinion,   the 
personal  taste  of  the  writer."    He  sets  down 
the  leading  American  literary  stars  under 
three  headings,  "namely,  fiction,  verse,  and 
general."     The  result  gives  the  five  follow- 
ing names:  Willa  S.  Cather,  Joseph  Herge- 
sheimer,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Henry 
Louis  Mencken  and  Hendrik  Willem  Van 
Loon.     Another,  representing  one  of  our 
oldest  and  most  dignified  concerns,  politely 
accedes  to  our  request,  merely  commenting 
that  "a  very  good  argument  could  be  made 
for  others,  but  offhand  I  should  name  the 
following:  Hergesheimer,  Scott  Fitzgerald, 
Sinclair   Lewis,   Edgar   Lee   Masters,    and 
Eugene  O'Neill."     We  get  from  Mr.  H.  S. 
Latham  of  the  Macmillan  Company  a  list 
of  five  names: 

"Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Edgar  Lee 
Masters,  Ernest  Poole,  Mary  S.  WTatts, 
Sara  Teasdale." 

An  editor,  Mr.  Ray  Long,  of  the  Inter- 
national Magazine  Company,  writes: 

"I  should  name  Peter  B.  Kyne,  Fannie 
Hurst,  Sinclair  Lewis,  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood,  Ben  Ames  Williams. 

"Peter  B.  Kyne,  because  he  has  developed 
a  natural  story-telling  gift  into  a  fluent  and 
polished  style.  Also  because  he  is  more 
tvpically  American  than  any  writer  I  know, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Irvm  Cobb. 
He  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the  America 
that  lies  toward  the  western  coast  which  has 
been  not  only  entertaining,  but  valuable. 

"Fannie  Hurst,  because  her  tremendous 
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individuality  has  enabled  her  to  take  a 
place  with  her  short  stories,  which  is 
unique  in  •writing. 

"Sinclair  Lewis,  because  he  has  devel- 
oped from  a  writer  of  light  fiction  into 
a  sincere  student  of  typically  American 
problems. 

"James  Oliver  Curwood,  because  his 
stories  of  the  Northwest  not  only  have  been 
excellent  stories,  but  have  taught  a  love  of 
the  outdoors. 

"Ben  Ames  Williams,  because  he  seeius 
to  me  to  have  developed — especially  in 
his  short  novels  or  novelettes — an  indi- 
vidual style. 

"Of  course  I  should  like  to  put  Irvin 
Cobb  at  the  head  of  this  list,  but  as  I  re- 
member it,  Cobb  had  risen  above  the  hori- 
zon more  than  ten  years  ago." 

It  is  not  only  New  York  opinion  that 
Ave  produce  here.  Our  inquiries  pene- 
trated to  the  hinterland  and  one  of  the 
most  vivacious  of  our  answers  came  from 
this  territory.  Probably  our  readers  will 
welcome  the  relief  afforded  by  the  jaunty 
and  unjudicial  frame  of  mind  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Rowland  of  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 

"After  reading  your  letter  I  felt  it  would 
be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. to  'jot 
down,  maybe  on  the  margin  or  back  of  this 
sheet'  the  five  leading  American  'literary 
stars'  who  have  risen  above  the  horizon 
in  the  past  ten  years.  Your  casual  and 
ingratiating  manner  deceived  me;  I  nave 
sat  up  nights  with  the  problem,  and  now  in 
the  end  I  find  myself  far  more  uncertain 
than  I  was  in  the  beginning.  1  am  taking 
the  thing  too  seriously,  no  doubt,  but  to  go 
on  record  before  The  Digest's  world  of 
readers  gives  me  what  Riley  used  to  call 
the  'literary  buck  ague.'  If  I  am  too  late 
for  the  svmposium,  I  shall  feel  that  pro- 
crastination has  not  had  its  just  dues  from 
the  maxim  makers.  Here  are  five  as- 
sorted names  that  certainly  are  entitled 
to  honorable  mention:  Edgar  Leo  Masters, 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Sherwood  Ander- 
son, Edward  Bok,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald. 

'"Mr.  Bok,  of  course,  has  long  been  above 
the  horizon,  but  as  an  editor  rather  than 
a  writer.  His  autobiography  seems  to 
me  to  give  him  a  rightful  place  in  any  list 
of  the  decade's  best.  The  five  that  I 
should  really  like  to  send  you  are:  Joseph 
Patrick  Tumulty,  "Walter  F.  Traprock, 
Andrew  J.  Volstead,  Opal  Whitely,  Ouija 
Board;  but  it's  a  risky  business  to  take 
lightly  the  serious  things  of  life." 

Another  reply  from  the  hinterland  takes 
the  matter  more  calmly.  Thus  Mr.  Alfred 
P.  Mclntyre  of  Little,  Brown  &  Company: 

"Answering  your  letter  of  April  28, 
I  should  say  that  two  writers  of  fiction, 
who  have  risen  above  the  horizon  in  the 
past  ten  years  and  have  done  work  of  dis- 
tinction, are  Joseph  Hergesheimer  and 
Sherwood  Anderson.  Phigene  O'Neill  un- 
doubtedly stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  other  American  playwrights  of  the  lust 
decade,  and  Hendrik  Van  Loon  deserves 
mention  for  his  remarkable  book,  'The 
Story  of  Mankind,'  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  written  in  America  in  many  years, 
one  which  may  have  a  considerable  effeel 
upon  teaching  methods.  It  is  difficult 
to  choose,  among  tho  poets,  between  Robert 
Frost,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  and 
Sara  Teasdalo." 

Three  other  replies  come  to  us  with 
their  choice  of  five,  and  without  comment. 
so   tlic-e    three    <!i.Terent   groups   may    be 
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You're  Sure  You're  Right 
With  This  Auto  Map 

You'll  never  have  to  speculate,  or  wonder  if  you  are  on 
the  right  road  when  you  have  a  RAND  M^NALLY  Official 
Auto  Trails  Map.  For  you  simply  follow  the  painted  poles 
at  the  roadside,  and  you  can't  go  wrong.  You  plan  your  trip 
before  you  start — not  as  you  go  along. 

The  reading  of  directions  is  unnecessary.  All  can  enjoy 
the  scenes  along  the  way,  without  tension.  You  don't  have 
to  look  for  a  barn  which  was  white  last  year  and  is  now  red. 
You  don't  travel  by  landmark,  but  by  signs  that  you  can't 
mistake — anywhere  in  the  country. 

RAND  M^NALLY  Official  Auto  Trails  Maps  are  clear, 
exhaustive  and  accurate.  You  won't  mind  strange  roads 
when  you  tour  the  RAND  M^NALLY  way.  And  you  are  sure 
to  make  the  right  turn.  They  tell  the  distances  between  cities 
and  towns,  where  good  hotels  are,  and  the  locations  of  the 
best  garages  and  service  stations. 

The  entire  United  States  and  portions  of  Canada  are 
included  in  the  RAND  M^NALLY  Official  Auto  Trails  Map 
series.  Each  map  of  the  series  covers  an  extensive  tour- 
ing area — it  can  be  carried  in  your  coat  pocket- — it's  that 
convenient.  Price  35c  each.  Buy  from  book  stores, 
stationers,     news-stands,     drug     stores,     garages,     hotels     or 

Rand  M<?Nally  &  Company  Retail  Store,  540  S.  Clark 

Street,  Chicago. 


Map  Headquarters 

Dept.  G-6 
536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago         42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York 
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Philadelphia        Washington         Boston         Buffalo        Pittsburgh         Cleveland 
Detroit  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Write  for 
free  booklet 


"THE  BLAZED  TRAILS" 


Valuable  to 
every    motorist 
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When  three  is  not 
a  crowd 

When  one  is  Clicquot  and  the 
other  two  are  you  and  she.  For 
Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale  is  a 
friendly  drink  each  bottle  containing 
enough  for  her  full  glass  and  yours. 

And  what  a  happy,  living  drink 
Clicquot  is !  It  is  fascinating  to  watch 
the  glittering  bubbles  leap  through  the 
gold,  break  in  tiny  splashes,  and  scatter 
the  ginger-perfumed  air  they  hold. 

But  the  taste  of  Clicquot  Club 
counts  most.  Young,  old,  or  in 
between — they  all  like  it. 

Everything  in  Clicquot  is  pure. 
No  water  but  pure  spring  water  is 
used,  and  only  real  Jamaica  ginger. 

Should  you  like  variety 

You  are  not  limited  to  Ginger  Ale.  There 
are  Clicquot  Club  Sarsaparilla,  Root  Beer  and 
Birch  Beer.  Each  one  different  in  taste,  but 
all  equally  pure  and  desirable.  Buy  Clicquot 
by  the  case  for  the  home. 

THE   CLICQUOT  CLUB   COMPANY 
Millis,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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mentioned  as  briefly.     They  are  first  from 
the  firm   of  George  H.   Doran  Company. 
Eugene  O'Neill,  Willa  Gather,  John  Dos 
Passos,  Joseph  Hergesheimer  and  Robert 
Frost;    the    second,    Hareourt,    Brace    & 
Company:    Sinclair   Lewis,    Robert   Frost, 
Carl  Sandburg,  H.  W.  Van  Loon  and  Willa 
Gather;  and  third,  Thomas  Seltzer,   Inc.: 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Sherwood  Ander- 
son,   Edwin   Arlington    Robinson,    Robert 
Frost  and  Amy  Lowell.     Two  more  letters 
will  follow  in  this  group,  and  we  think  there 
can  be  no  offense  in  saying  that  both  these 
gentlemen  are  among  the  more  radical  of 
our  publishers.     First,  Mr.  B.  W.  Huebsch 
gives  us  no  list  because  he  thinks  "  time 
will  prove  most  of   the  stars  to  be   only 
glow-worms."     He    "thinks     highly"     of 
Sherwood   Anderson,    but   fears   that   the 
others  "  stand  little  chance  of  immortality 
— but  I'm  a  pessimist." 

The  other  letter  is  so  open  and  frank  as 
perhaps  to  betray  its  authorship,  but  we 
name  Mr.  Horace  B.  Liveright: 

"What  a  great  difference  one  finds  in 
the  lists  that  are  given  if  this  question  is 
answered  offhand  instead  of  being  made 
up  after  an  hour's  thought.  The  latter 
list  invariably  includes  the  books  that  the 
person  thinks  should  be  the  ones  that  should 
be  preferred,  rather  than  the  ones  that  are 
truly  liked  best. 

"So  giving  this  question  only  the  thought 
that  could  be  devoted  to  it  between  the 
time  of  starting  a  letter  and  getting  where 
I  am  now,  my  five  stars  are:  Eugene 
O'Neill,  Sherwood  Anderson,  Hendrik 
Willem  Van  Loon,  Waldo  Frank,  Carl 
Sandburg  and  Zona  Gale.  I  see  that  I've 
put  six  in  this  list  instead  of  five,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  leave  any 
of  these  out.  .  .  . 

"Altho  I  publish  the  books  of  three  of 
the  authors  on  this  list,  I  can  hardly  claim 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  any  of  them  except 
Hendrik  Van  Loon.  It  is  true  Van  Loon 
had  three  or  four  books  published  before 
he  came  to  me  with  the  idea  of  his  new 
school  of  history,  but  in  that  almost  every 
other  publisher  had  an  opportunity  to 
discover  him  in  his  true  vein  before  I  did, 
I  insist  upon  pinning  the  Van  Loon  rose 
in  my  own  buttonhole.  It  is  true,  too, 
that  other  publishers  had  the  opportunity 
to '  discover '  Eugene  O'Neill's  great  dramas, 
but,  after  all,  to  The  Provincetown  Players 
must  go  the  credit  for  givmg  to  America 
the  great  American  playwright.  Waldo 
Frank,  too,  was  'discovered'  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Company  of  Boston,  who  pub- 
lished his  first  novel,  'The  Unwelcome 
Man,'  but  it  was  Mr.  Frank's  'Our  Amer- 
ica,' 'The  Dark  Mother'  and  'Rahab' 
which  have  won  for  him  an  international 
reputation.  Mr.  Frank  is  one  of  the  few 
contemporary  American  authors  whose 
work  is  translated  into  practically  all  of  the 
continental  languages. 

"I  do  not  think  that  many  people  will 
find  fault  with  my  selection  of  Sherwood 
Anderson,  Carl  Sandburg  and  Zona  Gale. 
...  As  I  write  I  am  shocked  to  find  that 
I  have  omitted  the  mention  of  Sinclair 
Lewis,  but  on  a  starlit  night  we  sometimes 
take  the  moon  too  much  for  granted." 

Finally  we  come  to  the  group  of — irre- 
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sponsibles,  shall  we  call  them?  Men  who 
amuse  us  in  "the  columns,"  men  of  vagrant 
tastes,  of  casual  leanings,  of  cheerful  out- 
look, who  scan  the  heavens  as  a  child 
roams  the  field  for  daisies,  and  who  find 
almost  as  many  stars  in  a  well-strewn 
heaven  as  the  child  finds  posies;  throwing 
them  away  again  as  readily  when  a  pret- 
tier specimen  comes  to  hand.  But  first 
of  all  wre  find  one  who  passes  up  the  in- 
quiry as  beyond  his  capabilities,  lie  is 
one  whose  judgment  would  be  sure  to  be 
acute  and  interesting,  but  we  are  obliged 
to  accept  his  withdrawal.  "I  wish,"  he 
writes,  "I  could  name  the  immortal  five, 
but  I  don't  keep  up  Avith  literary  things  as 
much  as  I  should,  and  I  don't  know  who 
has  arrived  in  the  last  ten  years.  I  am 
sorry  not  to  oblige."  And  we  may  add 
that  we  regret  Mr.  Don  Marquis'  modesty. 
Then  another  well-known  and  popularh- 
read  columnist,  Mr.  Percy  Hammond,  con- 
fesses to  us  that  "my  preferences,  enthusi- 
astic and  otherwise,  among  the  newly  born 
are  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Dorothy  Canfield,  Thomas  Beer  and  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald.  The  experts  in  The 
Tribune's  book  department  assure  me  that 
all  these  are  among  the  recently  risen." 
One  of  his  neighbors  in  newspaper  row, 
Mr.  Franklin  P.  Adams,  gives  us  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay,  Heywood  Broun,  Ring 
W.  Lardner,  Dorothy  Parker  and  Hugh 
Wiley.  Still  another  in  that  purlieu,  Mr. 
Burton  Rascoe,  names  James  Branch 
Cabell,  Sherwood  Anderson,  Joseph  Herge- 
sheimer, Ben  Hccht,  Maxwell  Bodenheim, 
and  adds  as  postscript  "I  should  like  to 
add  Thomas  Beer,  Sinclair  Lewis,  E.  E. 
Cummings,  Robert  Nathan."  One  among 
the  younger  generation,  Mr.  J.  V.  A. 
Weaver,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  pays  this 
tribute  to  his  confreres:  "Of  course,  your 
question  is  a  poser,  but  I'll  give  whatever 
I  can  best  calculated  offhand.  Joseph 
Hergesheimer,  novelist;  Sherwood  Ander- 
son, novelist;  Eugene  O'Neill,  playwright; 
Carl  Sandburg,  poet  (this,  of  course,  be- 
cause Robinson  and  Frost  were  already 
known,  tho  not  so  well  as  now) ;  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay,  poet.  To  this  list  I  must 
add  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  not  because  I  think 
he  has  written  a  great  book  as  yet,  but  be- 
cause he  was  the  detonator,  as  it  were, 
which  exploded  the  whole  bomb  of  the 
so-called  'younger  generation'  discussion, 
including  the  3'ounger  movement  in  lit- 
erature." Then  from  Mr.  Charles  Hanson 
Towne  of  The  Delineator  we  get  this: 

"I  should  consider  the  following  writers 
as  the  most  significant  that  have  appeared 
in  the  literary  heaven*  during  the  past 
ten  years:  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Joseph 
Bergesheimer,  Robert  Frost,  Eugene; 
O'Neill,  Amy  Lowell.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  omit  from  any  such 
cataloging  the  names  of  writers  like  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  Ben  Hecht,  Carl  Sand- 
burg, Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  To  me, 
personally,  'Spoon  River  Anthology,'  by 
Masters,  is  the  greatest  book  of  poetry  that 
has  come  out  of  America  since  Whitman." 

One  who  has  long  scanned  the  literary 
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The  First  CruiseShip 

to  go  all  th&  way 
Around  the  World 

The  new  palatial  Cunarder 

"LACONIA" 

Froml^{ewYor\,7^ovember  i\,  1922 

Under  the  experienced 
management  of  the 

American   Express 

Travel  Department 

This  world  Cruise  of  the  LACONIA 
offers  so  many  unusual  features — the 
ship  itself,  and  the  facilities  presented 
for  visiting  the  most  interesting  lands, 
that  even  now,  four  months  before 
sailing,  only  a  few  staterooms  on  each 
of  her  four  decks  remain  unbooked. 
Her  party  will  consist  of  people  of 
social  and  business  prominence  from 
practically  every  state.  30,000  won- 
der miles  on  sea  and  land.  130  Sum- 
mer days  in  Winter.  Long-to-be-re- 
membered inland  excursions  at  more 
than  25  ports  of  call.  Cost: — includ- 
ing shore  excursions — $1,500  and  up 
according  to  stateroom. 

For  full  information  call  at  once  at  any  American 
Express  office  or  write  direct  to 

American  Express  Travel  Dept. 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

Always  use  American  Express  Traveler's  Cheques. 


Another  Luxury  Cruise 

NEXT  WINTER 

Under  the  Management  of  the 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
Travel  Department 

MAURETANIA 

TO  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

From,  J\[ew  Tor\,  Feb.  10th,  1923 

Mauretania: — means  the  supreme  luxury 
of  travel  on  sea;  Mediterranean: — blue 
waters,  blue  skies,  sunny  lands— storied 
and  pictured,  and  most  compelling  to 
the  imagination.  Together — under  the 
experienced  management  of  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Travel  Department — these 
two  words,  Mauretania — Mediterranean, 
present  a  rare  opportunity  for  inter- 
esting and  luxurious  travel — Madeira, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Monte  Carlo, 
Italy,  the  Dardanelles,  Constantinople, 
Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt. 

For  full  information  call  or  address 
as  above 


LETTERS   AND  ART 

Continued 


heavens  and  noted  many  rising  and  waning 
stars,  Mr.  James  L.  Ford,  writes: 

"I  have  been  much  imprest  by  the  wit 
of  Don  Marquis,  the  fine  imaginative  qual- 
ities of  Donn  Byrne,  the  story-telling  gift 
of  Melville-  Davison  Post,  the  literary 
feeling  of  Edward  A.  Newton,  and  the  skill 
in  narrative  revealed  in  the  work  of  Mary 
S.  Watts  and  Dorothy  Canfield.  In  the 
field  once  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
rhyme  and  meter  so  many  rank  and  noi- 
some weeds  have  sprung  up  during  the 
past  decade  that  sharp  eyes  are  needed  to 
find  the  rare  flowers  of  poesy  beneath." 

From  this  we  turn  to  a  list  submitted  by 
an  acute  critic,  but  without  comment, 
Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  of  The  Freeman: 
Sherwood  Anderson,  Willa  Gather,  Conrad 
Aiken,  E.  A.  Robinson,  Randolph  Bourne. 
Then  again  we  get  this  careful,  considered 
appraisement  from  Mr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn 
of  The  Nation: 

"Your  question  is  an  interesting  one. 
The  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  clearer  it 
is  to  me  that  the  past  ten  years  have  been 
rich  in  imperfect  and  promising  works 
rather  than  in  finished  and  perhaps  perma- 
nent ones.  Hence  it  is  excessively  difficult 
to  name  five  names  without  thinking  at 
once  of  five  others  that  make  your  critical 
conscience  ache.  Here  are  eases  in  point: 
'  The  Spoon  River  Anthology '  is  a  genuine 
achievement,  but  it  has  remained  soli- 
tary; 'Main  Street'  is  thoroughly  admir- 
able, but  I  should  like  to  see  another  book 
by  Sinclair  Lewis  before  ranking  him  with 
the  five  best.  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
of  the  beauty  and  permanent  significance 
of  Susan  Gaspell"s  plays  'Inheritors'  and 
'  The  Verge ' ;  I  find  myself  almost  alone  in 
that  conviction.  I  should  like  to  have  my 
sense  of  these  difficulties  included,  however 
briefly,  in  any  report  of  my  choice.  The 
order  in  which  I  place  my  five  candidates 
is  not,  at  least,  in  order  of  merit. 

"1.  Henry  L.  Mencken.  Agree  with 
him  or  not — he  has  done  more  for  the 
liberation  of  the  American  mind  than  any 
one  else  during  the  past  decade. 

"2.  Joseph  Hergesheimer.  An  artist  to 
the  core  who  is  leaving  the  decorative  for 
the  vital. 

"3.  Sherwood  Anderson.  He  expresses 
new  and  characteristic  experience,  and 
struggles  obscurely  but  rather  magnifi- 
cently after  a  personal  form. 

"4.  Eugene  O'Neill.  An  imperfect,  un- 
equal, undisciplined  talent,  but  with  power 
and  originality. 

"5.  William  Ellery  Leonard,  author  of 
'The  Vaunt  of  Man'  and  'The  Lynching 
Bee'  and  'Other  Poems.'  The  most 
neglected  writer  among  us;  our  most  com- 
pletely equipped  and  essentially  noblest 
lyrical  and  philosophical  poet." 

A  little  essay  in  discriminative  criticism 
comes  from  one  whose  connection  with 
a  daily  newspaper  not  of  metropolitan 
importance  is  justified  in  his  adherence  to 
the  high  critical  standard  always  main- 
tained by  the  Springfield  Republican.  The 
writer  is  Edward  N.  Jenckes,  Jr. 

"The  past  ten  years  seem  so  much  richer 
in   tendencies   than  in  individuality  that 


I  am  reluctant  to  pick  five  outstanding 
names.  No  one  needs  to  enumerate  the 
conspicuous,  or  even  the  most  conspicuous 
writers;  but  to  select  five  leaders  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber who  are  at  or  near  the  same  level. 
This  is  especially  true  of  fiction  and  poetry. 
Mr.  Cabell,  who  has  dared  to  write  ro- 
mantic fantasy,  tinged  with  irony  and 
speculation,  has  made  a  high  achievement 
in  style,  but  his  subject-matter  lacks  in- 
tellectual sureness  and  erudition;  he  is  not 
an  Anatole  France.  Mr.  Hergesheimer 
has  produced  imaginative  fiction  of  vital- 
ity, but  his  style  lacks  tone.  The  realistic 
school  has  several  leaders,  most  of  whom 
reveal  no  marked  mastery  of  the  novel 
form.  Popular  fiction  has  developed  in 
a  more  realistic  direction.  In  poetry, 
there  is  great  skill  in  the  weaving  of  pat- 
terns, whether  in  rhythmical  or  free  verse. 
But  can  one  name  any  really  celebrated 
new  poets?  The  development  of  the 
critical  causerie,  the  humorous  essay,  etc., 
is  an  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  past 
ten  years,  and  informally  brings  the  savor 
of  literature  into  the  daily  press.  Such 
persons  as  Heywood  Broun  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ley,  possessing  fundamental  good  sense  and 
good  judgment,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
do  excellent  missionary  work  for  letters. 
The  new  writings  in  political  science  and  in 
history  are  all  significant,  but  here  too, 
talent  runs  in  schools.  During  the  past 
ten  years  many  have  learned  of  George 
Santayana,  but  his  most  important  work 
was  produced  before.  Henry  Adams's 
popular  reputation  has  been  posthumous 
and,  perhaps,  somewhat  exaggerated." 

The  answer  from  the  editor  of  The 
Evening  Post  "Bowling  Green"  was  given 
publicit\T  in  that  column,  so  we  reproduce 
it  in  part: 

"We  should  not  like  to  vent  any  opinion 
too  offhandedly  on  such  a  delicate  matter. 
There  are  many  considerations  to  be  medi- 
tated. But,  giving  proper  deference  to 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative  factors, 
we  are  fairly  clear  in  our  mind  as  to  the 
native  writers,  emergent  into  clear  recog- 
nition since  1912,  who  seem  to  us  to. speak 
with  the  most  significant  voice.  They  are 
alphabetically:  Joseph  Hergesheimer, 
Robert  Cortes  Holliday,  Vachel  Lindsay, 
Don  Marquis,  Logan  Pearsall  Smith. 

"If  you  should  object  to  Pearsall  Smith 
as  being  too  deeply  Anglicized  to  count, 
then  we  would  have  a  right  to  mention 
William  McFee  as  a  Briton  who  is  rapidly 
becoming  Americanized.  But  if  you  rule 
McFee  out,  then  we  should  have  to  retire 
to  our  cubicle  for  acute  meditation  before 
choosing  another  fifth.  Probably  our 
vote  would  lie  among  the  following: 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Eugene  O'Neill, 
Simeon  Strunsky,  Thomas  Beer,  Elinor 
Wylie. 

"But  inquiries  of  this  sort  are  really  not 
fair.  They  are  impossible  to  answer  with 
all  the  necessary  explanations  and  reserva- 
tions. And  they  always  get  one  into 
trouble." 

"In  matters  of  letters  and  art,  competi- 
tions, symposiums  and  questionnaires  serve 
to  bewilder  rather  than  to  illuminate," 
says  The  Freeman,  moved  thereto  perhaps 
by  our  inquiry.  "The  determination  of 
taste  in  popular  reading  is  shrouded  in 
mysterious  difficulties,  and  every  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  truth  complicates  the 
problem."  Of  course  our  answers  here 
do  not-  represent  "popular  taste"  but  ex- 
expert  opinion,  yet  who  shall  say  that 
results  in  either  case  would  be  widely 
different? 
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A  Great  Tribute  to  Americans 

— paid  by  European  Scientists  in  recognition  of  our  Optical  Progress 


THOMAS  YOUNG,  the  discoverer  of  astig- 
matism, became  a  great  scientist  because  he 
took  nothing  for  granted.  Even  when  a  boy  he  was 
curious  to  know  how  and  why  he  saw.  Opening  and 
closing  his  eyes  quickly,  he  marveled  that  all  out- 
side things  near  and  far  should  flash  as  a  distinct, 
instantaneous  picture  instead  of  taking  time  to 
spread  and  grow  clear. 

When  21  years  old  he  came  forward  with  facts 
to  prove  that  the  lens  in  the  eye,  not  the  eyeball, 
changes  shape  when  we  look  near  and  far.  He  de- 
scribed instruments  he  had  invented  and  ingenious 
tests  made  on  his  own  eyes  which  settled  the  ques- 
tion. Immediately  he  found  himself  famous;  the 
greatest  scientists  of  England  elected  him  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

Sir  Thomas  Young  little  dreamed  how  great  his 
renown  would  be  one  hundred  years  later.  Even 
when  he  had  proved  at  the  age  of  28  that  light  is  a 
wave  movement,  still  he  could  not  look  into  that 
far-away  age,  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  imagine 
orations  delivered  in  his  honor  by  scientists  famous 
for  solving  other  mysteries  of  eyesight.  At   the 


Imperial  College  in  London  the  Thomas  Young 
Oration  is  a  classic  event.  It  has  been  delivered  by 
three  world-famous  scientists.  The  fourth  Oration 
came  last  year  and  the  honor  fell  to  an  American, 
Dr.  Charles  Sheard,  head  of  the  Ocular.  Division  of 
the  Wellsworth  Scientific  Staff". 

That  miraculous  thing  called  Sight  still  holds  its 
mysteries.  Scientists  are  tracing  light  waves  and 
mind  energy  to  their  meeting  point.  They  are  find- 
ing a  new  thing — that  mind  energy  is  similar  to 
light  energy.  Will  they  eventually  discover  that 
mind  is  captive  light? 

An  eyesight  specialist  in  your  town  can  look  into 
your  eye  and  see  the  meeting  point  of  light  and 
mind.  He  can  measure  the  distortion  of  light  rays 
in  an  imperfect  eye.  Then  he  is  able  to  relieve  the 
strain  in  the  eyes  and  stop  the  drain  on  the  energy 
of  the  mind  by  guiding  the  light  waves  with  eye- 
glass lenses  of  delicate  curvature. 

The  Wellsworth  Scientific  Staff  is  working  for 
deeper  understanding  of  vision  and  greater  mastery 
over  defects  of  the  eye. 


American  Optical  Company   SoutHbridge  Mass  USA 

Wellsworth 

Glasses 


zAll  thai  Science  can  give-, 
all  that  Artistry  can  add 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


"four  Mind 

It  always  fascinates  me  to  figure  out 
what  will  be  going  on  in  your  mind 
at  the  instant  that  my  column  invites 
your  attention. 

There  are  several  millions  of  you 
and  I  have  to  start  with  a  thought 
which  will  appeal  to  everyone. 

Of   course,    I    must   avoid    politics    or 
religion  and  the  idea  must  be  of  a 
nature  which  will  permit  me  to  slip 
easily  into  a  discussion  of  Mennen  Shav- 
ing Cream  and  kindred  products  like 
Mennen  Talcum  for  Men  and  our 
amazingly  efficient  Kora-Konia. 

I  generally  fall  back  on  the  fact  that 
every  man  hates  to  shave.     The  most 
casual  allusion  to  the  horrors  of 
shaving    strikes    contact   with   a   wealth 
of  poignantly  emotional  thoughts 
and  enables  me  to  lead  you  down  to  my 
selling  climax  without  any  chance  of 
escape. 

I  suppose,  if  I  were  more  of  an 
advertising  man  and  less  of  a  salesman, 
I  would  know  how  to  write  whang- 
bang  statements  of  Mennen  superiority 
which  would  send  men  into  drug  stores 
in  droves  demanding  Mennen's. 

But  the  only  selling  process  I  have 
been  trained  to  is  the  direct,  man- 
to-man  kind,  where  you  have  to  keep 
him    interested    to    avoid    being    rudely 
rebuffed  and  in  extreme  cases  removed 
to  the  sidewalk. 

Now,  of  course,  you  are  in  suspense 
as  to  just  what  I  am  driving  at.     It 
is  this: 

Why  put  it  off?     You  are  more  than 
half  convinced  right  now  that  Mennen's 
is  the  finest  shaving  preparation  ever 
invented.     Your   friends    tell   you    so. 
Try  it.     Accept  the  verdict  of  your 
razor — and    of    your   smooth,    velvety 
skin. 

And,  by  the  way,   if  you  are  in  the 
proud  father  class,  I  want  you  to 
know  about  the  amazing  virtue  of  our 
Kora-Konia  for  soothing  Baby's  ir- 
ritated skin  and  protecting  it  with  a 
velvety  film  of  healing  powder.     Nothing 
like  it  for  prickly  heat  and  baby  rashes. 

I'll  send  a  sample  of  Kora-Konia 
and  my  demonstrator  tube  of  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream  for  10  cents. 


fj       (Mennen  Salesman)  ^J 
HcwflRK,  M.J.  VJ.S.A. 


SCIENCE  *  AND  ■  INVENTION  *  CONTINUED 


IS   INSTINCT   JUST  A   HABIT? 


INSTINCT  is  merely  a  method  of  habit- 
formation.  Or,  from  the  opposite 
standpoint,  habit  is  only  the  way  in  which 
instinct  exhibits  itself.  These  are  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  Dr.  Knight -Dunlap, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  his  study 
of  the  subject  reported  in  The  Journal  of 
Philosophy  (New  York).  With  this  under- 
standing, he  has  no  objection  to  the  term 
"instinct,"  in  general.  As  to  specific  and 
definite  "instincts,"  he  says,  they  simply 
do  not  exist.  Everything  that  Ave  do  has  a 
basis  partly  inherited  and  partly  acquired. 
The  same  reaction  often  enters  into  both. 
What  are  usually  called  "the  instincts," 
he  says,  are  activities  grouped  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ends  attained:  not  ends  that 
the  acting  animal  holds  as  conscious  pur- 
poses, but  ends  that  the  psychologist, 
biologist,  philosopher,  or  whoever  draws 
up  the  list  of  instincts,  considers  as  attained 
by  the  activity,  in  question.  Any  list 
which  is  convenient  is  as  valid  as  any  other 
list.     He  continues: 

We  find  in  the  animal,  human  and  infra- 
human,  tendencies  to  make  certain  re- 
sponses to  certain  features  of  the  environ- 
ment. For  example:  At  a  certain  time  the 
bell  rings,  whereupon  the  students  in  my 
room  gather  up  their  books  and  file  out 
through  the  door.  There  is  thus  demon- 
strated a  tendency  to  react  in  a  particular 
way.  A  number  of  minutes  before  the  bell 
rang  the  tendency  was  there,  ready  to  play 
its  part  in  bringing  about  the  action.  A  ten- 
dency, we  may  assume,  is  a  certain  arrange- 
ment in  the  nervous  system;  what  Stout  and 
others  have  called  a  disposition:  something 
definitely  in  existence,  whether  we  describe 
it  as  a  physical  or  chemical  arrangement. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  relation  of 
"disposition,"  or  "tendency,"  to  response, 
we  may  consider  an  electric  door-bell  and 
its  operation.  We  press  the  button  and 
the  bell  rings ;  because  there  was  a  mechan- 
ical arrangement  of  parts,  an  existing 
"disposition"  of  the  sort  that  made  the 
response  possible  when  the  stimulus  was 
applied.  We  mean  by  the  "tendency"  of 
an  animal  to  react  in  a  certain  way  nothing 
more  occult  than  the  "tendency"  of  the 
bell  to  ring  when  the  button  is  prest. 

In  the  human  animal,  Dr.  Dunlap  goes 
on,  some  of  these  tendencies  are  tendencies 
to  perceive,  some  are  emotional  and  others 
still  are  mental.  It  is  customary  to  use 
the  term  "instinct"  in  a  general  way  to  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  native  reaction 
tendencies;  "habit"  in  a  corresponding 
way  to  indicate  acquired  tendencies,  and 
"intelligence"  to  mean  the  capacity  to 
acquire  or  modify  tendencies.  With  these 
methods  of  speech  Dr.  Dunlap  has  no 
quarrel,  he  says.     But: — 

There  is  a  further  custom  of  speaking  of 
certain  groups  of  instinctive  tendencies  as 
instincts.  Lists  of  "instincts"  have  been 
compiled,  and  we  have  come  in  a  rather 
naive  way  to  speak  of  this  or  that  "in- 
stinct" as  if  they  Avere  separable  entities. 
We    speak    of    the    "nesting   instinct"    of 


the  bird,  the  "instinct  of  flight,"  the  "pa- 
rental instinct,"  etc. 

Most  of  the  classifiers  object  to  defining 
an  instinct  as  a  mere  group  of  reflexes.  Mc- 
Dougall  assumes  that  consciousness  is  in- 
volved. In  a  certain  number  primary  emo- 
tions are  assumed.  The  instinct  of  flight 
involves  fear;  repulsion  involves  disgust; 
eiiriosity,  wonder;  pugnacity,  anger;  self- 
abasement,  subjection;  self-assertion,  ela- 
tion; the  parental  instinct,  tender  emotion. 

From  a  purely  physiological  point  of 
view,  there  are  no  instincts.  In  the  activ- 
ities of  flight,  food-getting,  and  fighting,  as 
they  actually  occur,  when  the  "tendency" 
passes  over  into  action,  the  same  running 
movements  may  be  present.  Some  so- 
called  instincts  are  at  times  entirely  in- 
cluded in  other  instincts.  For  instance, 
flight,  pugnacity,  and  food-getting,  taken 
just  as  groups  of  reactivities,  may  each 
occur  as  part  of  the  parental  instinct. 

This  inclusiveness  and  overlapping  of 
the  so-called  instincts  is  not  the  point  of 
greatest  difficulty  in  classification,  the 
winter  thinks.  The  really  obstructive 
difficulty  lies  in  the  indefinite  shading  of 
one  instinct  into  another.  For  example, 
between  flight  and  pugnacity,  even  when 
it  is  not  a  question  of  their  being  included 
in  some  other  instinct,  the  lines  are  bjT  no 
means  sharp;  for  between  the  two  there  is  a 
continuous  gradation  of  intermediate  in- 
stincts.    To  quote  further: 

If  we  should  attempt  to  distinguish 
reaction-tendencies  on  the  basis  of  desire, 
or  the  purpose  of  the  reacting  animal,  we 
might  be  on  a  better  foundation.  I  think, 
myself,  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  there. 
I  should  say,  however,  that  in  this  we  are 
getting  away  from  the  instinct  basis  alto- 
gether: that  the  classification  of  activities 
in  accordance  with  their  furtherance  of 
desires  is  a  very  different  problem. 

The  actual  basis  of  all  the  suggested  lists 
of  instincts  is  in  the  purposes  of  the  classi- 
fier, not  in  the  purpose  of  the  reacting 
animal.  All  the  unlearned  activities  of 
the  animal  which  the  classifier  views  as 
contributing  to  the  obtaining  of  food  are 
considered  by  him  as  the  "feeding  instinct." 
All  of  those  Avhich,  from  the  point  of  A'iew; 
of  the  classifier,  culminate  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  species,  are  considered  the  "re- 
productive instinct."  The  classifier  may 
erect  as  many  instincts  as  Avill  accomplish 
his  oAvn  purposes.  There  is  no  reason  for 
objecting  to  a  "mathematical  instinct," 
unless  you  do  so  on  the  ground  of  uniArer- 
sality.  The  "musical  instinct,"  the  "re- 
ligious instinct,"  and  many  others,  are  also 
Avidely  distributed.  There  is  also  a  ten- 
dency in  the  human  animal  to  construct  a 
political  system. 

But  after  all  this  difficulty  with  instincts 
is  only  a  minor  one.  I  think  there  is  a 
still  graver  difficulty  in  the  whole  question 
of  instinct  and  instinctiAe  reactions.  We 
have  been  so  far  assuming  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference,  in  human  and  other 
animals,  betAveen  instinctiA'e  and  acquired 
reactions.  This  conception  is  questionable. 
In  the  life  of  the  higher  animal,  there  are- 
seldom,  if  e\'er,  simple  reactions  to  simple 
stimuli.  The  actual  adjustments  of  the 
organism  to  its  environment  are  complex. 

The  acquired  reaction  and  the  so-called 
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specified: 
special  goodyear  conveyor  belt 

180  '12  "5  PLY  -  Vie" COVER 
MATERIAL-  COSSETTES  (SLICED  SUGAR  BEETS  )* 
SPEED   2SI  FT.  PER  MINUTE 
AMOUNT  OF  MATERIAL  CARRIED  TO  DATE  1 98,537  TONS 

INDEPENDENT  SUGAR  COMPANY 
MARINE  CITY,  MICH. 

LOADING  CHUTE 


SKIRTBOARD 


24'XI3'\ 


DISCHARGING  POINTS  5'C/C. 


SKIRTBOARD 


14X15' 


CELL]  4"DIA.  FLAT  IDLERS  SPACED    4' C/C 


85'  C/C 


IOXI21 


BELT  DRIVEN  \ 
DRIVE  PULLEY  \ 


Blueprint  sketch  and  Insert  photograph  of  C.  T.  M.  specified  Goodyear  Conceyor  Belt 
in  service  in  the  plant  of  The  Independent  Sugar  Company.  Marine  City.  Michigan 


Copyright  1922.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Tno. 


The  Sugar -Beet  Acids— and  the  G.  T.  M, 


"  This  is  the  belt  we  were  looking  for  from  the 
day  we  opened  the  plant,"  said  the  Superintend- 
ent of  The  Independent  Sugar  Company,  Marine 
City,  Michigan.  He  was  referring  to  the  Good- 
year Conveyor  Belt  specified  by  theG.T.  M. — 
GoodyearTechnical  M  an — af  te  r  an  expert  analy- 
sis of  the  Company's  service  requirements. 

*'It  satisfies  us  thoroughly/'  is  the  final  verdict. 
"It  has  served  through  two  successful  campaigns 
since  October,  1920,  is  in  splendid  condition  to- 
day, and  judging  from  its  appearance,  should 
last  five  more  campaigns.  It  has  withstood  the 
destructive  action  of  beet  juices,  has  been  easy 
to  keep  clean,  and  shows  little  sign  of  wear.  We 
wish  that  every  sugar  man  could  know  how  our 
belt  troubles  have  been  so  completely  solved." 

The  acids  in  beet  juices  make  short  work  of 
ordinary  conveyor  belts.  The  Independent 
Sugar  Company  spared  no  money  trying  to  find 
belting  that  would  resist  these  acids  and  with- 
stand the  heavy  edge  wear  developed  in  this 
type  of  conveying.  The  belting -problem  was 
costing  them  time  and  money,  not  only  in  fre- 
quent replacements,  but  also  in  frequent  inter- 
ruptions in  the  work  of  the  entire  plant. 

When  the  G.  T.  M.  stepped  into  the  office  of  the 
Company,  late  in  the  summer  of  1920,  he  found 
a  chair  and  a  welcome  waiting  for  him.  They 
had  heard  of  the  G.  T.  M.  The  G.  T.  M.'s  busi- 
ness was  to  hear  about  belt  troubles. 


Together,  they  went  over  every  point  in  the 

problem.  They  fitted  together  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Company's  officials  with  their 
own  conditions  of  service,  and  the  G.  T.  M.'s 
expert  knowledge  of  belting.  The  result  was 
the  G.  T.  M.'s  recommendation  of  a  special 
Goodyear  Conveyor  Belt,  1 80  feet  long,  1 2  inches 
wide,  5-ply  in  thickness,  with  1/16  inch  cover. 

How  it  has  served  efficiently  and  economically 
has  been  told  in  the  plant  superintendent's  own 
words.  In  its  first  100-day  campaign,  it  carried 
50,647  tons  of  sliced  beets;  in  the  second,  47,890 
tons.  It  is  exposed  to  year-'round  weather  con- 
ditions in  a  variable  climate,  and  in  winter  car- 
ries tons  of  frozen  beets.  It  has  resisted  edge 
wear. 

This  is  the  way  the  G.  T.  M.  functions,  and 
the  way  Goodyear  Belts,  scientifically  specified 
to  their  work,  serve  the  conveyor  and  transmis- 
sion needsof  industry.  You  may  have  a  problem, 
either  of  conveying  or  transmission,  which  the 
G.  T.  M.  can  study  with  similar  saving  and 
profit  to  you.  You  can  rely  on  his  analysis  and 
his  recommendation  of  powerful,  trouble-free 
and  long-wearing  Goodyear  Belts.  To  get  in 
touch  with  the  G.  T.  M.,  or  for  further  informa- 
tion about  Goodyear  Belts,  Hose,  Packing,  and 
other  mechanical  goods,  write  to  Goodyear, 
Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Dr?Lyorvs 

*J%e  ^eniifrice  ifiicd  made  fine  ieeif)  ^Jas/yioncible. 

(ponder  (^ream 

Approved   by    the    best   dental  authorities  for   over  fifty  years 

AFTER  all,  the  greatest  dis- 
covery, about  dentifrices  is 
that,  beyond  cleaning  the  teeth, 
there  is  very  little  to  be  said. 
Scientists  have  known  this  for  a 
long  time,  Lyonized  teeth — 
clean,  attractive,  admired — fol- 
low the  use  of  Dr.  Lyon's.  It 
cleans  thoroughly  and  safely. 
It  is  unmedicated. 

I.  W.  LYON  &  SONS,  Inc., 
530  West  27th   Street,  New  York 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


Canadian  Distributors: 
LYMANS,    LIMITED,    Montreal 


Free  Sample — Powder  or  Cream 
— seni  to  anyone 


instinctive  one,  are  equally  "native."  Sup- 
pose that  a  child  is  given  a  small  piece  of 
sandpaper  at  an  early  age,  and  that  he  puts 
that  in  his  mouth,  and  subsequently  cries. 
If  the  piece  of  sandpaper  is  given  him  re- 
peatedly, the  child  eventually  will  react  in 
a  quite  different  way.  Instead  of  grabbing 
the  sandpaper,  he  will  turn  his  head  away 
and  cry,  and  go  through  other  reactions 
which  express  his  intention  of  not  putting 
the  sandpaper  in  his  mouth.  The  sand- 
paper in  this  case  is  the  stimulus.  At  the 
first  presentation,  when  the  child  puts  it  in 
his  mouth,  we  have  a  so-called  instinctive 
reaction.  At  the  last  presentation,  when 
he  does  not  put  it  in  his  mouth  but  does 
something  else,  we  have  a  so-called  ac- 
quired reaction.  The  general  statement 
of  the  reaction  tendency  in  the  two  cases  is 
much  the  same.  If  it  is  true  that  the  child's 
organism,  at  the  first  trial,  is  so  constituted 
by  heredity  that  the  first  stimulation  pro- 
duces the  first  reaction,  is  it  not  equally  true 
that  his  organism  is  at  that  moment  so 
constituted  that  another  stimulus  will 
produce  another  reaction?  Are  not  both 
reactions  equally  "instinctive"? 

I  can  see  no  way  of  distinguishing  use- 
fully between  instinct  and  habit.  All 
reactions  are  definite  responses  to  definite 
stimulus  patterns,  and  the  exact  character 
of  the  response  is  determined  in  every  case 
by  the  inherited  constitution  of  the 
organism  and  the  stimulus  pattern.  If 
we  consider  instinct,  we  find  it  to  be  the 
form  and  method  of  habit-formation:  if 
we  consider  habit,  we  find  it  to  be  the  way 
in  which  instinct  exhibits  itself. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  FOOT-FITTING 

T3EADY-MADE  SHOES  are  nowavail- 
-*- *-  able  in  enough  types  and  shapes  to 
fit  any  foot  not  actually  misshapen, 
announces  H.  A.  Meyer,  of  Chicago,  in  an 
article  contributed  to  The  Nation's  Health 
(Chicago).  To  find  the  shoe  that  fits  the 
foot  is  the  salesman's  business;  and  he 
does  not  always  know  that  what  he  is 
trying  to  do  is  a  science.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  feet  demand  the  same  discrimi- 
nating attention  that  is  accorded  the  rest 
of  the  anatomy,  it  is  surprizing,  writes  Mr. 
Meyer,  with  what  breezy  irresponsibility 
the  general  public  shops  around  for  shoes, 
and  with  what  indifference  they  disregard 
the  fundamental  principles  of  foot -fitting. 
He  continues: 


"Fitting  feet  is  the  essential  thing,  and 
its  achievement  involves  a  high  degree  of 
scientific  knowledge  together  with  a  gen- 
erous measure  of  good  common  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  shoe  salesman.  There  are 
multitudes  of  shoe-fitters,  but  when  you 
do  finally  find  a  man  who  really  knows  how 
and  takes  the  trouble  correctly  to  fit  your 
feet,  stick  to  him.  Really,  to  achieve  foot- 
fitting,  men  can  not  receive  their  training 
academically.  They  must  get  it  through 
careful,  everyday  study  of  feet,  and  a 
thorough,  practical  understanding  of  the 
definite  sort  of  last  and  pattern  needed  cor- 
rectly to  fit  a  distinct  type  of  foot. 

The  intelligent  attention  which  the 
American  shoe-designing,  shoe-making  and 
shoe-retailing  trade  have  given  this  subject 
in  recent  years  had  evolved  standards  of 


correct  and  corrective  shoe-construction, 
and  of  foot-fitting  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  not  even  known  to  the  shoe  fraternity. 
We  haA-e  got  down  to  fundamentals  and 
have  learned  actually  to  fit  feet  through 
the  building  of  shoes  in  many  and  varied 
types  and  combinations  of  measurements. 
These  principles  are  being  applied  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  which  resulted  from  the 
older  way  of  thoughtless  shoe-selling. 

For  every  normal  or  nearly  normal  foot 
everyday  foot  comfort  is  now  made  avail- 
able to  those  who  desire  it.  There  are 
three  general  types  of  feet  into  which  the 
majority  of  men's  feet  may  be  grouped: 
(1)  the  relatively  high,  well-knit,  fully 
developed  arch,  the  foot  which  through 
proper  care,  exercise,  and  well-adapted 
shoes  has  had  a  fair  chance  to  function 
fully;  (2)  the  more  prevalent  type  of 
foot  in  which  arch  trouble  in  some  degree 
has  become  established  and  is  the  fruitful 
cause  of  unwarranted  fatigue  from  mus- 
cular strain  and  lax  ligaments;  these  feet 
can  in  most  cases  be  "brought  back"  by 
common-sense  care,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
suitable  exercise,  and  the  right  type  of 
shoe;  (3)  the  flat  foot  which  in  extreme 
cases  calls  for  the  guidance  of  a  foot  special- 
ist or  orthopedist  in  fitting.  Xo  retail 
shoeman  should  take  it  upon  himself  to 
prescribe  a  shoe  for  an  extreme  case  of  this 
kind.  A  correlation  of  skill,  professional 
and  practical,  is  called  for  in  order  to  pro- 
duce comfort  for  these  "patients." 

The  difficulties  formerly  encountered  in 
finding  adequate  shoes  for  the  many  vari- 
eties of  feet  were  largely  overcome  when 
the  shoe  manufacturer  varied  his  combina- 
tions of  lasts  and  patterns  on  the  basis  of 
actual  foot  measurements  on  a  wide  scale, 
and  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  varied 
types  of  shoes,  all  conforming  to  correct 
anatomic  principles.  The  contribution  of 
the  retail  shoeman  and  of  the  shoe  salesman 
toward  shoe  comfort  lies  in  the  consistent 
observation  of  the  types  of  feet  represented 
by  their  clientele  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  a  complete,  appropriately  bal- 
anced assortment.  A  by-product  of  this 
observation  has  been  the  development  of 
an  ethical  sense,  if  you  please,  which  holds 
them  to  actual  fitting  of  feet  instead  of  the 
mere  selling  of  shoes.  For  it  is  now  well 
understood  that  it  is  risky  and  poor  busi- 
ness method  deliberately  to  sell  a  misfitted 
pair  of  shoes.  The  ethical  shoeman  is 
honest  about  it  and,  if  his  stock  is  lacking 
the  particular  type  of  shoe  needed,  the  cus- 
tomer is  made  aware  of  the  fact  and  asked 
to  try  again. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Meyer  gives  us  seven 
practical  rules  for  buying  shoes.    They  are: 

(1)  Don't  try  to  wear  impractical  shoes 
for  practical  service. 

(2)  Don't  use  snap  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  place  where  you  buy  your 
shoes.  Scientific  foot-fitting  is  not  usually 
practised  in  shoe  "cafeterias." 

(3)  Don't  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  your 
one  pair  of  feet  must  serve  you  a  lifetime. 

(4)  Don't  tell  your  shoe  salesman  what 
size  you  wear.  Make  it  his  business  to 
fit  your  feet. 

(5)  Don't  foolishly  allow  "eye-style"  to 
supersede  common  foot-sense  when  buying 
a  pair  of  shoes. 

(6)  Don't  sacrifice  your  comfort  by  re- 
quiring a  foot-fitter  to  do  impossible 
things.  Vanity  and  foot-fitting  are  far 
removed. 

(7)  Don't  buy  price  in  buying  shoes. 
It  is  only  relative,  while  good,  honestly 
made,  comfortable  shoes  are  always  an 
(■conomy. 


;    jLs  Thirsty  Fibre 
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Don't  confuse  ScotTissue 
Towels  with  harsh,  non- 
absorbent  paper  towels. 
Look  for  the  name  on 
every  towel. 


Try  the  New  Handy 
10c  pack  of  25  towels 
— for  home,  office, 
touring,  camping, 
picnicking,     etc 
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Every  ScotTissue  Towel  contains  millions  of  soft  Thirsty  Fibres, 
which  absorb  four  times  their  weight  in  water.  They  make  ScotTissue 
the  quickest -drying,  most  satisfactory  towels  made. 


You  are  m 

*   certain 
of  safety* 

— Sure  of  comfort  and  coiwenience,  when  you  use  ScotTissue 
Towels.  Because  you  get  a  clean,  fresh,  white  towel  for  every 
wash-up — a  towel  you  are  the  first  to  touch,  use  but  once — then 
throw  away.  A  soft,  absorbent  towel  that  dries  your  skin 
instantly  and  leaves  a  soothing  sense  of  freshness. 

Thirsty  Fibre,  found  only  in  ScotTissue  Towels,  gives  them 
their  wonderful  drying  powers  and  makes  it  possible  and  pleasant 
to  have  "Clean  Hands  in  Business." 

ScotTissue  Towels  provide  the  ideal   economical    service    for' 
every  washroom.     They  cost  so  little — 50  cents  for   150  towels 
(that's  three  delightful  drys  for  a  cent;    and    even   less   by  the 
case.     And  they're  so  easily  obtained. 

Your  druggist,  stationer  or  department  store  will  gladly  supply 
your  requirements  regularly.     Start  today  with  a  carton. 

Scott  Paper  Company,  Chester,  Pa. 

New  York        Philadelphia         Chicago         San  Francisco 
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STEEL  SHAFTED  CLUBS 

THERE  is  something  about  the  feel  of  a  MACGREGOR  club 
with  Bristol  Steel  Shaft  that  will  make  you  glad  you  tried 
it  out.    You  will  immediately  discover  that  it  feels  as  good 
as  we  tell  you  it  will.  And  an  important  feature  is  durability. 

Great  numbers  of  golfers  have  already  tried  MACGREGOR  Steel  Shafted 
Clubs.     They  have  all  found  that  our  prediction  for  these  clubs  has 
been  justified.     Many  have  been  surprised  at    the   splendid   control 
and  timing,  the  perfect  balance  and  delightful  feel  that  these  steel 
shafts  give  any  golfer. 

Whv  not  try  one  yourself?     Ask  vour  Pro  or  Dealer.     MAC- 
GREGOR Steel  Shafted  \Yood  Clubs  in  all  standard  models 
are  S8.00  each  and  Iron  Clubs  67.00  each. 

Any  one  or  all  of  the  following  booklets  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request: 
1.     "Golf,  the  Game  of  Gama"  (an  introduction  to  golf). 
■2.    "Stepping  Stones  to  a  Golf  Course"  (helpful  suggestions 

for  laying  out  a  new  course). 
3.     Complete  General  Cutaloj. 


The  Crawford,  McGregor  &  Canby  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


Established  1829 


AloAe    Accords    With     MACGREGORS 
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You,  Too,  Can  Get  7% 

or  7%% 

Instead 

of  4% 


THEY  were  not  rich,  and  they  had  a  talented 
son  to  educate.  The  fact  that  they  were 
getting  only  4' •«  on  what  they  were  able  to  put 
by  threatened  to  defeat  their  ambition.  But 
one  evening  they  came  across  an  investment 
plan  whereby  their  interest  could  be  doubled 
and  their  son  sent  to  college.  The  plan  is  de- 
scribed in  an  interesting  story  we  have  pub- 
lished, called  "Every  Man." 

Whether  your  ambition  is  to  educate  a  son  or 
daughter,  to  own  a  home,  or  to  provide  money 
for  your  old  age,  you,  too,  can  probably  double 
the  interest  you  are  now  receiving.  Write  to- 
day for  this  story  and  learn  how  to  invest  safely 
and  at  liberal  rates  of  interest. 

Miller  Mortgage  Bonds 

$100  Bonds;     $500  Bonds;     $1,000  Bonds 

Interest    Payable    Twice     Yearly 

Price  to    Yield  7 'A    or  7H% 
Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

KLMillerrE 

513  HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,  QA, 

"First — The  Investor's  Welfare" 


What  Portion  of  Income 
Should  Be  Invented? 

THE  "Plan  Sheet"  and  table  of  typical  budgets 
in  our  booklet,  "A  Sure  Road  to  Financial 
Independence,"  will  help  you  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  your  own  case. 

It  shows  the  value  of  financial  foresight  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  accomplish  substantial  results 
through  systematic  investment  in  safe  bonds — 
based  on  incomesof  from$2500to$50,030ayear.We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  without  obligation. 
Write  for  Booklet  LD-9 


HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO 


INCORPORATED 


209  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

CHICAGO        NEW  YORK         BOSTON         PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT         MILWAUKEE       ST.  LOUIS      MINNEAPOLIS 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


E 
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How  to  Select 
SAFE  BONDS 

is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet  that  points 
t  he  way  to  t  lie  ut  most  soundness  in  mak- 
ing investments.  We  offer  this  interest- 
ing booklet  afterour 37  years  experience, 
during  which  time  all  Forman investors 
have  received  interest  and  principal  in 
fUH — a  record  of  complete  safety.  Ask 
for  a  free  copy  by  tearing  out  this  ad, 
mail  to  us  with  your  name  and  addre  s 
in  the  margin.    No  salesman  will  call. 

GEORGE  M.  FORMAN  &  CO. 

First  Mortgage  Investment* 
BeDt.  2S      "i05  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

17  years  without  loee  Co 


INVESTMENTS    t    AND   t    FINANCE 


JAPANESE  FINANCIAL  INFILTRATION  IN  CHINA 


WHEN  Lord  Northcliffe  came  home 
to  London,  after  his  recent  trip  to 
the  Orient,  he  was  quoted  as  venturing  to 
prophesy  that  the  Japanese  had  not  given 
up  the  idea  of  mastering  China  as  a  result 
of  the  Washington  Conference,  but  will 
merely  alter  their  tactics  and  adapt  them 
to  new  circumstances.  The  China  Review 
(New  York),  which  quotes  this  statement 
from  a  London  Daily  Mail  interview,  goes 
on  to  call  attention  to  Japanese  endeavors 
to  gain  control  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway.  These  observations  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  view  of  a  set  of 
figures  presented  by  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  showing  the  extent  to  which  Japan 
in  the  last  five  years  has  been  carrying  on 
a  process  of  financial  infiltration  of  China, 
so  that  provinces,  railroads,  public  utilities 
and  Government  ministers  have  become 
dependent  on  Japanese  funds.  All  the 
important  Japanese  banking  houses  are 
said  to  have  offices  in  China.  At  present, 
writes  Mr.  Richard  P.  Lieu,  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Japanese  influence  in  China 
is  for  the  most  part  financial.     As  he  notes: 

She  not  only  lends  money  to  the  Chinese 
National  Government,  but  also  to  the 
provincial  governments  and  private  com- 
panies. Her  railway  loans  can  not  com- 
pare in  amount  with  those  of  England  and 
France,  but  her  general  loans  far  exceed 
those  of  any  other  country.  Most  of  the 
loans  were  made  in  the  years  1918  and  1919, 
Avhen  the  Anfu  party  controlled  the  Peking 
Government,  and  even  the  provinces  and 
private  companies,  following  the  example 
of  the  Central  Government,  borrowed  more 
money  from  Japan  in  these  two  years  than 
all  other  years  put  together. 

Most  Japanese  loans  are  general  in 
nature.  Some  are  specified  for  special 
purposes,  such  as  railway  construction, 
industrial  promotion  and  education,  but 
many  of  these  are  only  so  in  name,  while 
the  money  was  actually  diverted  to  meet 
general  administrative  and  military  ex- 
penses. For  instance,  65,000,000  yen  was 
lent  in  four  loans  to  the  Ministry  of 
Communications  for  construction  of  rail- 
way and  telegraph  lines,  but  the  money 
was  turned  over  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  spent  on  other  things.  There  seemed  to 
be  some  understanding  with  the  Japanese 
lenders  that  such  things  should  be  allowed. 

All  the  important  Japanese  banks  and 
financial  houses  that  do  any  lending  to 
China  at  all  have  offices  or  agents  at  Peking 
and  most  other  important  cities  of  the 
country.  Thus  they  are  able  to  study 
closely  the  money  market  of  all  localities, 
and  invest  their  money  to  advantage 
whenever  there  is  an  opening.  Their 
loans  to  private  companies  are  mostly  of 
small  amounts,  which  most  European  and 
American  banks  would  not  care  to  handle. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  compile  a  complete 
list  of  Japanese  loans  in  China,  the  writer 
for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  combined 
lists  from  two  different  Chinese  ministries 
which  he  thinks  ought  to  include  all  loans 


to  the  Central  Government.  General 
loans  to  the  Central  Government  amount 
to  112,933,732  yen,  or  about  $56,500,000, 
the  yen  being  worth  50  cents  in  American 
money.  Besides  this,  56,430,857  yen  were 
loaned  for  military  purposes;  35,706,666 
yen  for  railway  purposes;  and  1,400,000 
yen  as  educational  loans.  Other  special 
loans  amounting  to  more  than  14,000,000 
yen  brings  the  total  amount  of  Japanese 
loans  to  the  Chinese  Central  Government, 
principally  from  the  big  Japanese  banks, 
to  the  total  of  220,965,105  yen,  or  some- 
thing more  than  $110,000,000. 

The  figures  for  provincial  and  private 
company  loans  have  been  made  up  after 
a  study  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  newspaper 
reports  running  back  over  several  years. 
The  most  reliable  information  is  said  to 
come  from  the  Japanese  papers,  since  there 
is  a  certain  "odium  attached  by  Chinese 
public  opinion  to  all  borrowers  of  Japanese 
money,  and  that  makes  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  secure  accurate  information  from 
Chinese  sources,  both  Government  and 
private."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Canton  Government  has  borrowed 
19,784,000  yen  from  Japanese  banks,  and 
other  provinces  have  borrowed  smaller 
sums,  bringing  up  the  total  provincial 
loans  to  59,586,500  yen. 

Finally  there  are  34,000,000  yen  in  the 
shape  of  small  Japanese  loans  to  private 
Chinese  concerns,  mostly  public  utilities. 
The  list  may  well  be  quoted  entire  from 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  sort  of  industry  which  Japanese  capital 
is  getting  a  mortgage  on.  The  items 
marked  by  asterisks  show  that  the  informa- 
tion comes  from  Japanese  sources  and  is  con- 
sidered the  more  reliable.     The  list  follows: 


1  Natichang-Kiukiang  Ry.  Co..  1917 

2  Nanehang-Kiukiang  Ry.  Co.,  1018* 

3  Hankow  Hydraulic  Electric  Co.,  1917* 

4  An-cheng  Railway  Co 

5  Puling  Electric  Light  Co.  of  Kaifcng.  Honan* 

6  Kwangming  Electric  Light  Co.  of  Ichang, 

Hupeh* 

7  Kaiming  Electric  Light  Co.  cf  Nanchang, 

Kiangsi* 

8  Wuchang  Electric  Light  Co.* 

9  Hengehow  Electric  Light  Co.* 

10  Four  electric  light  companies  of  Chokiang 

Province* 

11  Hsiangtan  Electric  Light  Co.* 

12  Wuchang  Telephone  Co 

13  Peking  Telephone  Co.,  Sept.,  1918* 

14  Shanghai   Chapei  Hydraulic  Electric  Co., 

from  Okura  Co.* 

15  Shanghai  Nantao  Electric   Light  Co.  from" 

Mitsui  Co.* 

16  Foochow  Electric  Co.*  (Mex.) 

17  Foochow  Electric  Co.* 

18  Swatow  General   Chamber  of  Commerce* 

(Mex.) 

19  Swatow  Electric  Co.*  (Mex.) 

20  North  Manchuria  Electric  Co.*  shares  (Mex.) 

21  Manchuria  Industrial  Co.*  shares  (Mex.) .  .  . 

22  Manchuria  Tienkuo  Ry.  Co.*  loan 

23  Wuta,  Tunghwci,  Wutung  and  other  com- 

panies under  same  management .... 


2,000,000  yen 

7.500,000  " 

2,500,000  " 

200,000  " 

150,000  " 

100,000  " 

300.000  " 

300,000  " 

80,000  " 

250,000  " 

150,000  " 

931,000  " 

5,000,000  " 


200,000  taels 

235,000  " 

$70,000 

200,000  yen 

8150,000 

$200,000 

$300,000 

$750,000  ; 

2,500,000  yen 

20,000,030 


Approximate  total 34,000,000  yen 
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From  Bell's  first  model  to  the  telephone  now  in  use 


Your  telephone,  then  and  now 


Since  the  time,  forty-odd  years 
ago,  when  the  telephone  was 
recognized  as  a  commercial  pos- 
sibility, the  Western  Electric 
Company  has  been  a  maker  of 
telephones. 

This  long  experience  has  en- 
abled us  constantly  to  improve  your 
telephone  and  make  it  a  marvel  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  precision, 
sensitive  to   the  subtle  differences 


in  inflection  of  your  voice.  Yet 
with  all  its  accuracy,  the  tele- 
phone must  be  manufactured  eco- 
nomically and  in  great  quantities 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing 
telephone  system. 

In  finding  the  solution  to  this 
problem,  Western  Electric  has 
helped  make  possible  the  quicker, 
more  efficient,  more  intimate  life 
of  the  nation  today. 


Since    1869    Makers  of    Electrical   Eojjipment 


Tidiiiii.'i.iiiiTinciiitiiiiiJ.ft 


at&wwfwww^ 
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Do  You  Know 
The  New  South 

— its  rapid  development  and  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunities it  affords  conservative  investors  who 
desire  as  attractive  a  yield  as  safety  will  permit? 
Caldwell  &  Co.,  nationally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
South's  important  banking  institutions  offering  Southern 
Municipal  Bonds,  have  prepared  an  interesting  booklet 
giving  the  facts  about  the  South's  remarkable  growth.  It 
also  tells  of  the  7%  First  Mortgage  Bonds— secured 
by  income-earning  Southern  Real  Estate— now  issued  by 
this  conservative  banking  house  in  denominations  of 
8100,  g500  and  S1000. 

Important  New  Booklet 

So  rapid  have  been  commercial  developments  in  the  South  that 
every  investor — small  or  large — will  want  this  booklet,  "The  New 
South's  Message  to  the  Conservative  Inves- 
tor,''giving  a  survey  of  the  South's  economic 
status  and  unusual  investment  opportunities. 
Send  at  once  for  your  copy  of  this  booklet — 
statingwhetheryouare  interested  in  Southern 
Municipal  Bonds  or  7%  First  Mortgage  Bonds 

Caldwell  &  Company 

Dept.  87        Nashville,  Term, 
Offices  in  Seven  Important  Cities 


Surety' 

BONDED 

FIRST  MORTGAGES 


Interest 
andPrincipat 

Guaranteed  by 
.  SURETY  ; 
,  BOND 


Yielding 

ey2% 

If  Guaranteed 


Investors  may  now  enjoy  the  highest  Inter- 
est return  consistent  with  safety;  with  a 
new  degree  of  assurance  that  principal  and 
interest  will  be  paid.  We  can  now  offer  first 
mortgage  bonds  secured  by  high  class  im- 
proved farm  and  city  real  estate  in  multiples 
of  $100  appropriately  guaranteed  by- 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland 

The  mere  fact  that  you  can  obtain  a  Surety  Bond  with  this  guar- 
antee, from  a  concern  of  such  high  standing  is  in  itself  positive 
evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  investments  offered.  If  you  place 
safety  above  everything  else,  our  Surety  bonded  investments  will 
appeal  to  you.  Booklet  and  complete  information  upon  request. 
LEONARD  &  BR  AN  I FF,  Inc.  Dept.  M7 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Other  50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Otfices    732  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 


■    /O    not 
Guaranteed 


INX/rNTHP  Q  Who  desire  to  secure  patentshould 

iin  vHii>i  i  vyrvo  wrjte  fOI-  our  gUjfje  book  "how 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."     Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depf.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


.J-,        The  Latest 

•zvh^tij        and  Best  in 
fc^k:,~  V       Typewriters! 

Here  is  a  sensational  new 
OLIVER  typewriter  — the 
SPEEDSTER  MODEL-  cli- 
max of  27  years  of  typewriter 
manufacturing.  The  triumphant 
ultimate  in  engineering  skill  in  the  con- 
struction of  writing  machines.  This  new 
Speedster  Model  was  announced  to  celebrate  the  Millionth 
Oliver.  To  convince  you  of  its  super-merits  we  offer  you 
this  wonderful  typewriter  on  FREE  5-DAY  TRIAL,  because 
we  know  that  a  few  minutes  test  will  convince  you  quicker 
than  pages  of  claims.  Write  TODAY  for  our  6-DAY  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER.  Get  our  new  lowest  price,  far  below  the 
usual  $100  price  of  other  standard  machines.  Asking  for  a  free  trial 
involves  no  obligation.  Easy  terms  of  payment  if  you  accept  It. 

An  Entirely  New  Conception  of 
Typewriter  Service! 

We  promise  you  that  you'll  gain  an  entirely  new 

^^^  ^^^    conception  of  typewriter  efficiency,  ease  of  ot>- 

|M0i  ■    eration.  and  SPEED.    It  is  truly  named-the  OLIVER 

VTTI     SPEEDSTER.    Let  us  explain  our  FREE  OFrER.  and 

liC^S     send  you  price  and  terms. 

Mjtf  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER-EASY  TERMS 

^^■^^      THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

^  103A  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg..  Chicago,  III. 

DShlp  me  a  new  Oliver  No.  11  Typewriter  for  five  days  free  inspec- 
tion. If  I  keep  it  I  will  pay  $65  as  follows:  $4  at  the  end  of  trial 
period  and  then  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  month.  The  title  to  remain  in 
j»u  until  fully  paid  for.  If  I  make  cash  settlement  at  end  of  trial  peri- 
od I  am  to  deduct  10  per  cent  and  remit  to  you  $68.60.  If  I  decide  not 
to  keep  it,  I  will  ship  ft  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

My  shipping  point  is -™ 

□  Do  not  send  a  machine  ontil  I  order  It.  Mall  me  your  book— "The 
High  Cost  of  Typewriters— The  Reason  and  the  Remedy,"  the 
Speedster  catalog  and  further  information. 

Name - 

Street  Address 

City „ State 

Occupation  or  Business 
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STOCK" 


M£Ha£rg5" 


THE  NEW  STOCK  EXCHANGE  EMBLEM 

ALL  the  recent  failures  and  prosecutions 
"^^  have  been  emphasizing  the  necessity 
of  distinguishing  between  bona-fide  broker- 
age houses  and  buc- 
ket-shops. In  order 
that  the  speculating 
or  investing  public 
may  at  least  recognize 
at  a  glance  whether 
an  advertising  broker 
is  connected  with  the 
New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  Exchange 
has  adopted  and  copyrighted  an  emblem 
for  its  members  to  use  in  their  advertise- 
ments. This  emblem,  which  appears  here- 
with, shows  the  Stock  Exchange  building, 
with  the  new  skyscraper  addition  at  the 
corner  of  Wall  and  Broad.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  adoption  of  this  em- 
blem is  quoted  in  The  Bache  Review: 

The  purpose  of  the  Exchange  in  adopting 
the  emblem  is  to  render  the  advertisements 
of  its  members  easily  distinguishable  from 
those  of  non-members.  The  Exchange 
strongly  recommends  its  use. 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY  THE  DOLLAR  GOES 
T  X  7HERE  does  the  money  go?  We  are 
»  »  constantly  being  told  how  it  ought 
to  go,  in  the  shape  of  ideal  family  budgets 
prepared  by  the  apostles  of  thrift.  But 
how  does  the  average  American  family  of 
to-day  apportion  its  income,  as  a  matter 


of  actual  fact?  The  question  is  answered 
by  the  diagram  we  reprint  above  from 
The  Straus  Investors  Magazine,  which  pre- 
pared it  from  figures  gathered  in  investiga- 
tions made  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Labor  in  nineteen  cities  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  chart  appears  the  fol- 
lowing brief  comment: 

More  than  one-third  of  the  American 
dollar  is  spent  for  food — 38.2  per  cent,  is 
the  proper  figure.  The  second  largest 
fraction  of  the  dollar  goes  for  recreation 
and  incidental  expenditures.  This  amounts 
to  21.3  per  cent.,  clothing  takes  up  16.6 
per  cent.,  housing,  13.5  per  cent.,  fuel, 
5.3  per  cent.,  and  furniture  5.1  per  cent. 


Essential  in  your 

home 

The  competent  housekeeper 
knows  the  necessity  of  sanita- 
tion.    She  knows  that 

CREOLIN 

-PEARSON 

The  Household 
Disinfectant 

kills  disease  germs.  And 
she  knows,  too,  that 
Creolin  has  many  other 
uses  which  make  it  val- 
uable in  the  home.  Uses 
and  directions  on  every 
bottle. 

Ask  for  Creolin-Pearson 
at  your  druggist's 


MERCK  8s  CO.,  47  Park  Place,  New  York 


Merck 


_  Large  si 
SellingOualiU 
Pencil  in  the 
World 


Degrees.     3  Copying. 
American  Lend  Pencil  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Play 

Easy  to  Pay 


■  - 


Dan  Russo, 

Director  of  Oriole 
Terrace  Orchestra 
of  Detroit,  a  Sym- 
phosium  of  Superb 
Instrumentalists, 
making  Bruns- 
wick Dance] 
Records  with 
Buescher  True- 
Tone  Instruments.  J 


True-Ton© 


Saxophone 


Easiest  of  all  wind  instru- 
ments to  play  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.     You  can 
learn  the  scale  in  an  hour's 
practice  and  play  popular  music 
in  a  few  weeks.     You  can  take 
your  place  in  a  band  within  90 
days,  if  you  so  desire.  Unri  v- 
alled  for  home  entertainment, 
church,  lodge  or  school.    In 
r  demand  for  orchestra  dance  music. 

Fi-oaTrnal  You  may  order 
r  ICC  I  iBdl  any  Buescher 
Instrument  without  paying  one 
"cent  in  advance,  and  try  it  six  days 
in  your  own  home,  without  obliga- 
tion. If  perfectly  satisfied,  pay  for  it 
'  on  easy  payments  to  suit  your  convenience. 
75%  of  all  popular  phonograph  records 
are  played  with  Buescher  instruments.  Ask  for  pictures  of 
the  Nation's  Record  Makers. 

c  -, « nnu^»»  B..I,  ■?-«.«  After  nearly  300  years' 
Saxophone  BOOK  ITee  supremacy,  string  in- 
struments are  almost  entirely  displaced  by  Saxophones  in 
all  nationally  popular  orchestras.  Our  Free  Saxophone  Book 
tells  which  Saxophone  takes  violin,  cello  and  bass  parts  and 
many  other  things  you  would  like  to  know.  Askf  or  your  copy. 
Mention  the  instrument  interested  in  and  a  complete  catalog 
will  be  mailed  free. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  of  Everything  In  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 
1957     Buescher  Block  ELKHART.  INDIANA 


Sax  Invented  the  Saxophone 
Buescher  Perfected  It 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

July  5. — The  League  of  Nations  sub- 
committee, reports  Paris,  approves 
Lord  Robert  Cecil's  plan  for  a  world 
reduction  of  armament. 

German  -working-men,  led  by  Communists, 
storm  Count  Gneisenau's  castle,  near 
Madgeburg,  and  lower  the  Imperial 
German  flag. 

An  order  for  the  arrest  of  A.  Bielaski, 
representative  of  American  mining 
interests,  is  issued  by  a  Cuernavacs 
Court,  in  Mexico,  on  the  charge  of  self- 
abduction. 

July  6. — De  Valera,  in  hiding  after  the 
Free  State  conquest  of  Dublin,  issues 
a  proclamation  to  America.  Continued 
fighting  is  reported. 

July  7. — The  fall  of  the  German  mark  to 
a  new  low  level, 'reports  United  States 
Commercial  attache  Herring  at  Berlin, 
threatens  the  overthrow  of  the  German 
Republic. 

Cathal  Brugha,  Irish  Republican  leader, 
dies  of  his  wounds. 

July  8. — Germany  sends  envoys  to  Paris 
to  ask  a  moratorium  on  cash  payments 
on  her  indemnity,  to  "avert  financial 
disaster." 

Irish  Free  State  troops,  reports  Dublin, 
drive  700  Republican  insurgents  from 
a  stronghold  in  the  Wicklow  hills,  and 
capture  100  prisoners. 

Mile.  Suzanne  Lenglen  successfully  de- 
fends her  world  tennis  title  by  defeating 
the  American  challenger,  Mrs.  Molla 
Bjurstedt  M^llory,  at  Wimbledon,  En- 
gland. 

Walter  Hoover,  of  Duluth,  defeats  Jack 
Beresford,  the  English  title-holder,  in 
the  Diamond  Sculls  at  Henley. 

July  9. — General  Ludendorff,  asserts  the 
Berlin  radical  paper  Vorwaerts,  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  Royalist  plots 
in  Germany  by  correspondence  found 
in  connection  with  an  arrest  in  the 
Rathenau  assassination. 

July  10. — The  French  Government,  ac- 
cording to  dispatches  from  Paris,  has 
decided  to  stand  firm  on  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  the  London  Agreement, 
and  will  act  if  Germany  becomes 
bankrupt. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  ratifies 
the  treaties  framed  at  the  Washington 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment and  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
questions. 

Irish  Republicans,  reports  Dublin,  have 
cut  communications  between  Belfast 
and  Dublin  by  blowing  up  five  bridges. 

The  German  mark  reaches  a  new  low  level, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Geneva,  of  95 
centimes,  or  18.15  cents  a  hundred,  on 
the  Swiss  market. 

July  11. — The  Soviet  Government  issues 
an  appeal  through  a  Bolshevist  paper 
in  Berlin,  to  the  German  proletariat 
to  overthrow  the  German  Republic  and 
establish  a  workers'  dictatorship. 

French  newspapers,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Paris,  report  the  discovery  of  evidence 
of  Bolshevik  plots  for  an  alliance  with 
Germany  to  attack  Poland  and  France. 

The  Reparations  Commission  cuts  Ger- 
many's cash  payment,  due  Julv  15,  from 
50,000.000  to  32,000,000  gold  marks. 
The  Allies  are  to  take  the  rest  in  dyes 
and  coal. 

The  Western  Powers  represented  at  The 
Hague,  says  a  dispatch  from  that  city, 


The  Deep-Chested  Protector 

Strength,  resilience,  grace  in 
every  line,  always  prepared  when 
menace  comes  —  the  deep-chested 
protector  is  ever  between  you  and 
danger,  giving  you  the  first  and 
greatest  of  human  needs — security. 

The  Weed  Spring-Bar  Bumper  pro- 
claims itself  by  its  graceful  lines  and  its 
"deep  chest" — the  ample  rebound  space 
between  the  contact  shock  bars  and  the 
arched  bar  behind  them. 

This  over-plus  flexion  space — the  "deep 
chest" — gives  the  powerful  steel  bars 
room  to  work.   The  scientifically  designed 
"Weed  Spring-Bar  Bumper 
cushions  the  heaviest  blow 
until  the  last  ounce  of  energy 
is  absorbed.  Unharmed,  the 
resilient  bars  return  to  place 
prepared  to  meet  the  next 
attack. 

The  exceptionally  wide 
buffing  area,  made  possible 
by  the  parallel  shock  bars, 
is  a  protection  from  other 
bumpers;  not  one  can  go 
over,  under  or  in  between 
the  "deep-chested"  bumper. 

Front  an  d  rear  it  not  only 
gives  real  security,  but  it  is 
decorative,  and  adds  real 
distinction  to  your  car. 

The  name  "Weed"  on  a 
bumper  commands  the  same 
confidence,  carries  the  same 
assurance  of  quality,  and 
maximum  efficiency  that  it 
does  on  Tire  Chains. 


WEED 


SPRING-BAR 


BUMPER 


/p>© 


See  your  car  dealer,  accessory  dealer,  or  garage  man  today 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  INC. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada:  DOMINION  CHAIN  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

'District  Sales  Offices 
Boston    Chicago    New  York    Philadelphia    Pittsburgh    Portland,  Ore.    San  Francisco 
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Wages  of 

Four  Girls 

Saved 

This  Kardex  installation 
has  repaid  its  first  cost 
several  times  over  and  will  always  pay  big  divi- 
dends. Two  girls  now  do  the  work  of  six. 
Kardex  YOUR  present  cards  or  ledger  sheets:— a 
glance  locates  the  right  record — make  entry  on 
either  side  without  removing  card. 
Write  for  Kardex  booklets  showing  exclusive  fea- 
tures. Send  samples  of  your  present  forms  or  ask 
for  new  Kardex  forms.  Write  253  Kardex  Bldg., 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world. 
Consult  telephone  book  or  ask  your  banker. 

KARDEX,  253   Kardex   Bldg.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y—  Please 
send  booklets  to 

Xame 

Address 

I  am  immediately  interested  in 
Inventory                    Purchases                       Sales 
Credits                         Costs                                Shipments 
Production                  Advertising                    Ledger 
Stocks                          Follow-ups                     Personnel 
70,000  users  in  over  300  lines  of  business. 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority  quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


~-^^-s  s-  a^va.'ij 


See  Historic  Quebec 

A  journey  down  the  mighty  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Quebec  is  like  a  trip  to 
yesterday.  Every  hour  of  this 
inland  water  journey  has  its 
revelation  of  grandeur  and 
historic  interest.  Niagara,  the 
sublime;  the  Venetian-like 
Thousand  Islands;  the  thrilling 
descent  of  the  marvelous  rapids; 
then  Montreal,  Quebec  and 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre. 
Beyond  Quebec  is  beautiful  Murray 
Bay,  Tadousac  and  the  glorious  Sague- 
nay  with  its  stupendous  Capes, 
"Trinity"  and  "Eternity." 
Send  2c  in  stamps  for  illustrated  book- 
let, map  and  guide,  to  John  fr.  Fierce, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Canada 
Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  115  C  3.  L- 
Building,  Montreal,  Canada. 
CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


have  agreed  on  a  "virtual  ultimatum 
to  Russia  on  the  restoration  of  seized 
property." 

DOMESTIC 

July  5. — One  hundred  retail  druggists  in 
New  York  City  are  cited  to  appear 
before  the  Prohibition  Director  to  show 
cause  why  their  liquor  permits  should 
not  be  revoked  for  illegal  sales. 

Striking  shopmen,  through  their  Presi- 
dent, offer  to  consider  any  settlement 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  may  pro- 
pose. Disorders  in  Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois bring  calls  for'  troops. 

Harvey  C.  Hayes,  naval  physicist,  in- 
vents a  radio  sounding  device  which 
permits  mapping  of  the  seas'  bottom, 
reports  Washington,  and  "is  expected 
to  revolutionize  navigation." 

Anthracite  miners  and  operators  resume 
conferences  at  Washington  in  an  effort 
to  settle  their  dispute. 

July  7. — The  Railway  Labor  Board, 
through  its  chairman,  notifies  the 
striking  shopmen  that  the  only  way 
they  can  obtain  hearings  for  their 
grievances  will  be  by  a  general  return 
to  work. 

Attornev-General  Daugherty,  reports 
Washington,  plans  a  hearing  on  the 
question  whether  liquors  can  be  legally 
sold  on  American  vessels  on  the  high 
seas. 

July  8. — Illinois  troops  are  ordered  out, 
and  the  Missouri  National  Guard  is 
mobilized,  reports  Chicago,  as  a  result 
of  disorders  connected  with  the  strike 
of  the  railway  shopmen. 

Germans  plan  to  sue  Americans,  says  a 
New  York  report,  for  nearly  $1,000,000 
for  wireless  patent  infringements. 

July  9. — Mining  is  resumed  in  two  impor- 
tant pits  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  "in 
the  first  serious  attempt  to  break  the 
coal  strike." 

Francis  P.  Garvan,  former  Alien  Property 
Custodian  and  now  President  of  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  is  subpenaed 
to  appear  before  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
in  Washington,  in  an  effort  by  the 
Government  to  compel  the  return  of 
numerous  German  chemical  patents, 
seized  during  the  war  and  transferred 
.to  Mr.  Garvan's  firm. 

July  10. — Cancelation  of  many  train 
schedules  in  the  Middle  West,  and  an 
embargo  on  livestock  shipments  on  one 
line  out  of  Kansas  City,  are  announced 
as  results  of  the  shopmen's  strike. 

Governor  Hardwick  of  Georgia  demands 
that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  unmask,  or  he 
will  appeal  to  the  legislature  to  make 
the  wearing  of  masks  in  Georgia  a 
crime. 

President  Harding  submits  to  coal-miners 
and  operators  in  Washington  a  plan  to 
end  their  disputes,  and  calls  for  an 
immediate  resumption  of  work. 

July  11. — President  Harding  issues  a 
proclamation,  aimed  at  the  striking 
railway  shopmen,  warning  "all  persons 
to  refrain  from  all  interference"  with 
the  movement  of  trains. 

The  State  Department  announces  plans 
for  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
troops  from  San  Domingo. 

The  coal  operators,  after  an  all-day  ses- 
sion in  Washington  in  an  effort  to 
agree  on  Harding's  settlement  plan 
for  the  coal  strike,  adjourn  to  meet  in 
Pittsburgh. 


by  Specially  Chartered 
New  WHITE  STAR  Liner 

HOMERIC 

34,000  TONS  REGISTER 

Sailing  from  New  York  January  20 
Returning  March  28 

To  the  wonderlands  of  the  Inland  Sea 
by  this  marvelous  new  liner,  the  larg- 
est and  most  luxurious  steamer  ever 
chartered  for  a  MediterraneanCruise. 

The  fascinating  itinerary  embraces — 
Madeira,  Spain  (Cadiz,  Seville,  Gra- 
nada), Gibraltar,  Algeciras,  Algiers, 
Tunis  (Carthage),  Naples,  Athens, 
Constantinople.  Sixteen  Days  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  —  including 
Cairo,  Luxor,  Edfu  Assuan,  Philae; 
Haifa,  Damascus, Tiberias, Nazareth, 
Bethlehem,  Jerusalem;  Naples,  with 
Amalfi,  Sorrento,  etc.;  Monaco,  with 
Monte  Carlo  and  Nice.  Sixty-seven 
glorious  days  in  all;  optional  visit 
to  Paris  and  London  on  the  home- 
ward trip.  Stop-over  privileges,  with 
return  by  famous  "White  Star  Liners. 
Full  Information  Upon  Request 

THOS.  COOK 
&SON 

245  Broadway  NEW  YORK  561  Fifth  Av. 
Chicago  Philadelphia     Boston. 

San  Francisco       Los  Angeles       Montreal 
Toronto  Vancouver 


U 
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HAY  FEVER— ASTHMA 


Keep  pollen  and  Dust  out  of  your  Nose. 
Tiny    NASALFILTER    Aids    Breathing. 

S1.00  Postpaid 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,    Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


Salesmen 


Sell  our  wonderful  tailored 
toorder.$29.50,virgin  wool 
suits  and  o  coats  direct  to 

wearer— all  one  price.    They  are  big  values  and  sell  easy. 

Vou  keep  deposit.     Everything  guaranteed.     Big  swatch 

outfit  free:  protected  territory  for  hustlers. 

J  B  SIMPSON,  Inc.,  Dept.  139,  831  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


Travel  with  Comfort  and  Economy 

You  will  not  only  enjoy  the  water  trip 
but  will  save  money  by  traveling  on 
D  &  C  Steamers  which  make  daily  trips 
between  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  Detroitand 
Cleveland  on  Eastern  Time. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland 


Lv. each  city  11 :00p.m. 
Arr.  each  city  6:15a.m. 
(Daylight  trips  during 

July  and  August) 
Fare — $3.60  one  way; 
$6.50  round  trip. 


Detroit  &  Buffalo 

Lv.  Detroit  5:30  p.m. 
Arr.  Buffalo  8:30  a.m. 
Lv.  Buffalo  6:00  p.  m. 
Arr.  Detroit  9:00  a.  m. 
Fare — $6.00  one  way; 
$11.50  round  trip. 

Berths,  $1.80  up;  Staterooms,  $4.20  op; 
Parlor,  $7.20  up 

Direct  rail  connections  made  at  Detroit 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland  for  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Rail  tickets  accepted  and 
automobiles  carried  (15  to  25%  reduction 
in  rate  this  year).  Gas  must  be  removed. 
Wireless  aboard. 

For  reservations  an  d  further  in  forma- 
tion  address  R.  G.  Stoddard,  Gen. 
Pass,  and  Tieket  Agt..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co. 


A.  A.  Schantz, 
Fres.  &  Gtn.Mgr. 


^___-l 


J.  T.  McMillan 

Vice-Pros. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Iu  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"I.  C,"  Hammond,  Ind. — Constantinople  is  the 
capital  of  Turkey. 

"H.  C."  Long  Island  City.  L.  I.— "Which  of 
the  following  spellings  is  correct — height,  heigth, 
or  heighth?" 

The  correct  form  is  height. 

"L.  S.,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. — "Kindly  explain 
the  difference  in  meaning  in  the  use  of  continually, 
continuously,   and  constantly." 

Constantly  does  not  always  mean  continually. 
A  man  eats  constantly,  but  he  would  soon  cease  to 
lie  a  man  if  he  were  to  eat  continually.  In  this 
sense  constantly  means  "regularly"  and  continually 
means    "without   ceasing." 

Continual  implies  the  repeated  renewal  of  an 
act;  continuous  means  its  unceasing  continuity. 
The  following  sentence  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
correct  use  of  these  words:  "Continual  interrup- 
tions impede  continuous  work." 

"F.  W.  W.,"  Carmi,  111.— "Please  give  me  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  America." 

The  seven  wonders  of  America  are — (1) 
Niagara  Falls;  (2)  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
especially  the  geysers  there;  (3)  the  Painted  Desert 
in  Arizona;  (4)  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado: 
(5)  the  Redwood  Trees  in  California);  (6)  the 
Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky;  and  (7)  the  Wool- 
worth  Building  in  New  York. 

"W.  M.  D.,"  New  Orleans,  La. — "What  is 
considered  the  longest  word  in  the  American 
Dictionary?  Is  there  any  such  word  in  the  En- 
glish Dictionary  as  antidiscstablhhmcnicrism?" 

The  word  most  frequently  cited  from  English 
literature  as  the  longest  word  is  honorificabilitudi- 
nity,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare's  "Love's 
Labor's  Lost,"  act  v,  scene  1,  line  44,  but  we  owe 
to  the  Puritan  divine  Byfield  incircumscriptible- 
ncss.  Dr.  Benson  is  credited  with  the  use  of 
antidisestablishmcntarians,  but  it  is  not  found 
recorded  in  Murray's  "New  English  Dictionary," 
and  William  E.  Gladstone  with  disestablishmcn- 
tarianism,  defined  by  the  New  Standard  Diction- 
ary, but  not  recorded  in  Dr.  Murray's  great  work. 

An  examination  of  any  treatise  on  chemistry 
will  provide  a  pleasant  pastime  for  any  one  who 
cares  to  look  through  it  for  long  words.  The 
names  of  chemical  compounds  are  sometimes 
startling  in  their  length.  Examples  of  these  are 
paraoxymetamethoxyallylbenzene  and  tetrahydro- 
paramethyloxyquinoline.  For  further  long  words, 
see  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable, 
p.  771. 

"F.  E.  F.,"  Paris,  Ky.- — The  word  seniority  is 
pronounced  si"ni-or'i-ti — first  i  as  in  police, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  i's  as  in  habit,  o  as  in  not. 

"  L.  R,"  Newport  News,  Va. — "I  was  reading 
a  book  the  other  day  in  which  the  phrase  '  The 
Water  Poet'  was  used.  Could  you  tell  me  to 
whom  in  literature  it  refers?" 

The  Water  Poet  is  the  pseudonym  of  John 
Taylor  (1580-1653),  an  English  poet  who  was  born 
in  Gloucestershire,  England,  but,  when  young, 
i  taken  to  London  and  apprenticed  to  a  waterman, 
i  from  which  fact  he  became  known  as  "the  water 
poet."  He  was  the  author  of  "Penniless  Pilgrim- 
age," "Laugh  and  Be  Fat,"  "Praise  of  Hemp- 
seed,"  etc. 


,  "J.  H.  C,"  Lexington,  Ky. — "Which  is  correct, 
'The  Very  Reverent  Thomas  Smith,  D.  D.,' 
or  'The  Very  Reverent  Thomas  Smith?'  If 
both  are  correct,  which  is  to  be  preferred?" 

Either  of  the  following  may  be  used — "The 
Very  Reverend  Thomas  Smith,  D.  D.,"  or  "The 
Very  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  Smith."  The  form 
reverent,  in  the  sense  of  "reverend,"  is  archaic. 

"E.  C.  M.,"  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — The  name 
Maurice  is  pronounced  mo'ris — o  as  in  not,  i  as  in 
habit,  or  mor'is — o  as  in  or  and  i  as  in  police. 

"S  H.  25.,"  Murfreesboro,  Ark. — "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  Arizona?" 

Arizona  is  pronounced  ar"i-zo'na — first  a  as  in 
fat,  t  as  in  habit,  o  as  in  go,  second  a  as  in  final. 


Safe 
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in  an  inferno  of  flame 

IF  YOUR  place  of  business  burns  to- 
night can  you  trust  your  safe"  to  pro- 
tect  your  valuable  papers,  contracts, 
notes  ? 

You  can  trust  this  Art  Metal  Safe  to 
do  it. 

It  has  withstood  the  severest  tests  in 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  and  in 
actual  fires.  It  has  been  subjected  to  an 
\  inferno  of  heat  at  2,000  degrees  for  four 
\  hours.  It  has  been  dropped  thirty  feet 
on  loose  rocks  and  concrete,  and  then 
tried  in  intense  flame. 

Throughout  these  tests  this  Art  Metal 
Steel  Safe  preserved  its  papers  and  con- 


■  • 


■  ' 


tents  intact. 

It  bears  the  Class  "A"  Label  of  the 
Underwriters.  We  guarantee  it  to  be 
the  best  value  ever  offered  in  an  "A" 
safe,  and  further  guarantee  it  against 
damage  by  fire  for  twenty  years. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices 


Art  AfWfcal 

JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK    V 
World's  largest  makers  of  steel  office  equipment 
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AFTER  once  using  a  Magnavox  Radio  you 
z\.  would  no  more  go  back  to  the  telephone 
head-set  than  you  would  exchange  your  elec- 
tric light  for  a  feeble  tallow  candle. 

With  the  Magnavox  Radio  you  hear  every  wireless 
program  at  its  best — your  receiving  set  only  brings  the 
message  while  Magnavox  tells  it  clearly  and  in  volume 
ample  for  dances,  parties  and  other  entertainment.  The 
hookup  is  simple — no  extras  or  adjustmentsarerequired. 

R-2  Magnavox  Radio  with    Model  C  Magnavox  Power 
18-inch  horn:  this  in-         Amplifier:  insures   get- 


strument  is  intended 
for  those  who  wish  the 
utmost  in  amplifying 
power;  for  large  audi- 
ences, dance  halls,  etc. 

$85.00 

R-3  Magnavox  Radio  with 
14-inch  horn:  the  ideal 
instrument  for  use  in 
homes,  offices,  amateur 
stations,  etc.      $45.00 


ting  the  largest  possible 
power    input    for   your 
Magnavox  Radio. 
AC-2-C,  2-Stage,  $80.00 
AC-3-C,  3-Stage,  110.00 

Magnavox  products  can  be  had 
from  good  dealers  everywhere 


u 

Oakland,  ^    California 
New  York:  370  Seventh  Avenue 


JUA  GNAVOX 

1Y1    <Radio 

3fie  Reproducer  Supreme 


THE   SPICE   OF   LIFE 


Mixed  Dates. — "Oh,  George,  I'm  sorry 
I  called  you  Jimmie.  I  was  thinking  this 
was  Thursday!" — London  Mail. 


Classified. — "Didyer   hear   that   Jimmy 
Jones  has  got  a  neAV  baby  up  to  his  house?" 
"What  is  it?" 
"A  flapper!"—  New  York  World. 


Probably  an  Improvements — A  wireless 
control  for  automobiles  is  being  exhibited. 
It  can  be  no  worse  than  the  brainless 
variety. — Acadian  Recorder  {Halifax). 


Too  Much  to  Ask. — He — "Will  you  love 
me  if  I  give  up  all  my  bad  habits?" 

She — "But,  George,  how  could  you 
expect  me  to  love  a  perfect  stranger?" — 
London  Opinion. 


A  "Dry"  Preferred. — The  mayor  of  a  far 
inland  town  was  about  to  engage  a  preacher 
for  the  new  church. 

"Parson,  ye  aren't  by  any  chance  a 
Baptist,  be  ye?" 

"No,  not  necessarily.     Why?" 

"Wal,  I  was  just  a-goin'  to  say  we  have 
to  haul  our  water  twelve  miles." — Central 
Christian  Advocate  (Kansas  City). 

Lost  Car.— "Where  is  the  car?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Diggs. 

"Dear  me!"  ejaculated  Professor  Diggs. 
"Did  I  take  the  car  out?" 

"You  certainly  did.  You  drove  it  to 
town." 

"How  odd!  I  remember  now  that  after  I 
got  out  I  turned  around  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man who  gave  me  the  lift  and  wondered  where 
hehadgone." —  The  American  LegionWeekly. 


When  It's  in  the  Movies 

If  an  enterprising  Movie  director  had 
stage-managed  the  Marines'  recent  repro- 
duction of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  the 
account  might  run  something  like  this: 

Picture — General  Pickett  moves  his 
troops  out  to  attack. 

Subtitle — "England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty." 

Picture — The  Union  soldiers  dig  in- 
trenchments  as  General  Meade  strolls 
among  them. 

Subtitle— "I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this 
line  if  it  takes  all  summer." 

Picture — Jefferson  Davis  rides  up  and 
takes  command  of  Pickett's  brigade  and 
waves  a  battleflag. 

Subtitle — "Don't  fire,  men,  until  you  see 
the  whites  of  their  eyes!" 

Picture — The  Union  troops  are  fleeing 
in  utter  rout  when  General  Grant  drops 
from  a  balloon  and  the  soldiers  crowd 
around  him  singing. 

Subtitle — "When  asked  what  state  he  hails 
from, 
Our  sole  reply  shall  be: 
He  comes  from   Appomattox 
And  its  glorious  apple-trrc" 

Picture — The  Confederates  swarm  over 
the  Union  breastworks  when  President 
Lincoln  appears  and  speaks  to  the  fighting 
armies. 

Subtitle — "Let  us  have  peace!" 

Picture  —  President  Lincoln,  General 
Grant,  General  Lee,  President  Davis,  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,  and  the  two  armies  shake 
hands,  and  standing  in  line  repeat  these 
words: 

Subtitle— " Liberty  and  Union,  one  and 
inseparable,  now.  and  forever." — Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Another  Effect. — "I  tell  yuh,  Bill,  there 
ain't  near  as  big  fish  in  th'  lake  since  prohi- 
bition went  into  effect!" — Judge. 


It  often  Sounds  Like  That. — 
GIRL  HEARS  RADIO  MUSIC 

UNDERGOING  2  OPERATIONS 

—  Headline  in  the   New    York   Herald. 


Correct. — 'Tommy,"  asked  the  teacher, 
"what  can  you  tell  me  of  America's  foreign 
relations  at  the  present  time?" 

"They're  all  broke,"  answered  the  bright- 
est boy  in  the  class. —  The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 

Etymological  Bigotry. — "How  d'yer  like 
yer  new  boss,  Maine?"  asked  one  stenog- 
rapher of  another  on  the  elevated. 

"Oh,  he  ain't  so  bad,  only  he's  kind  of 
bigoted." 

"What  yer  mean,  bigoted?" 

"He  seems  ter  think  that  words  can  only 
be  spelled  in  his  way  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Bracing  Him  Up. — It  was  the  morning 
of  the  new  curate's  first  sermon,  and  he 
was  most  anxious  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion. As  he  was  rather  a  vain  young  man 
he  turned  to  the  old  verger  and  asked 
sotto  voce:  "Could  you  get  me  a  glass? 
A  small  one  will  do  "  The  verger  hurriedly 
departed,  but  soon  returned  with  something 
under  his  coat.  "I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
nervous,"  he  said  kindly.  "I've  brought 
you  a  whole  bottle."  The  curate  blushed 
and  gasped,  for  he  was  not  a  drinking  man. 
"Bu — but — ■"  he  began  "Sshf"  said  the 
verger.  "I'd  never  have  got  it  if  I  hadn't 
said  it  was  for  you." — The  Argonaut  (San 
Fraiicisco). 

Spanked,  vs.  Unspanked,  Wives 

Husbands  no  longer,  except  in  rare  cases, 
administer  corporal  chastisement.  So  far 
has  civilization  advanced.  Yet  some- 
times— sometimes  I  wonder.  . 

Let  us  be  plain  with  ourselves  Are 
wives  any  happier  for  being  unspanked? 
Please  observe  that  I  do  not  support  spank- 
ing qua  spanking.  I  merely  ask,  are 
wives  happier  than  they  were  when  spank- 
ing was  considered  respectable,  homely, 
and  decent? 

Personally,  I  don't  believe  they  are.  It 
is  a  horrible  admission  to  have  to  make; 
but  an  indigenous  honesty  wrings  it  from 
me.  Neurasthenia  among  married  women 
is  alarmingly  prevalent.  Hysterical  symp- 
toms are  on  the  increase.  In  short,  we 
have  developed  "tantrums." 

"Tantrums"  are  an  unpleasant  affliction. 
They  are  accompanied  by  profound  de- 
pression, and  your  hair  comes  out.  No- 
body having  tantrums  can  be  happy. 
That  is  where  the  husband's  responsibility 
comes  in.  Didn't  he  promise  to  cherish 
her  in  tantrums  and  in  health?  I  consider 
it  his  positive  duty  to  put  his  foot  down 
firmly  on  a  tantrum  whenever  it  threatens 
to  disturb  his  poor  wife's  native  serenity. 

The  average  husband  takes  the  tan- 
trums on  his  shoulder  and  says,  "Never 
mind,  dear,  you  shall  come  and  choose  a 
nice  new  fur  coat  with  me  to-morrow,"  or 
some  such.  And,  of  course,  the  tantrums 
get  worse  than  ever;  and  more  hair  comes 
out  How  a  man  can  have  the  heart  to 
be  so  cruel  to  the  poor  innocent  woman 
who  married  him,  I  can  not  understand. 

Oh!  if  husbands  would  only  realize  how 
much  happier  we  should  be  if,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  a  tantrum,  they  would  quite 
kindly  and  tenderly  throw  the  furniture 
at  our  heads! — Kathleen  O'Brien  in  the 
London  Chronicle. 


The  best  salesman  in  your  store 


The  McLean 
Unit  Idea 


No.  1340—UPPER 
DISPLAY  UNIT— 
rests    on    the    base. 


No.  1200  —  BASE 
UNIT — a  complete 
showcase. 


COMBINATION  OF 
BASE  AND  UPPER 
DISPLA  Y  UNITS,  each 
unit  6  feet  long.  Add 
new  units  at  either  end. 
Both   ends  finished. 


ASK  your  own  experience  if  this  isn't  true : — 
il  a  cub  clerk  with  a  good  merchandise  dis- 
play will  sell  more  goods  than  a  seasoned  sales- 
man and  a  poor  display.  To  make  all  your 
clerks  better  salesmen,  try  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  McLean  Units — front-opening  show- 
cases that  simplify  the  art  of  setting  up  attrac- 
tive displays. 

In  McLean  Unit  Showcases,  you  can  arrange 
salesmaking  displays  quickly,  keeping  them 
fresh  and  interesting  with  a  few  minutes  atten- 
tion daily.  Genuine  plate  glass  frameless  doors 
add  brilliancy  to  goods.  These  doors  glide 
back  smoothly  when  a  sale  is  to  be  made,  and 
silently  close  to  protect  stock  from  fingering 
and  shopwear. 

Rich -looking  mahogany -finished  McLean 
Units  can  be  bought  on  divided  payments.  Our 
unit-at-a-time ,  pay-out-of-profits  purchase  plan 
brings  McLean  Units  within  every  one's  ability 
to  buy.  Use  your  cash  to  discount  bills — and 
improve  your  store  out  of  extra  profits.  Terms 
are  easy.     Prices  are  surprisingly  low. 

Druggists,  confectioners,  electrical  shops,  sta- 
tioners, novelty  stores,  tobacconists,  specialty 
shops,  beauty  parlors,  and  a  host  of  others  find 
profit  in  using  one  or  a  storeful  of  McLean 
Units.  These  units  can  be  moved  around  like 
furniture — and  can  be  readily  sold  at  satisfac- 
tory prices  if  your  business  changes  hands.  They 
are  built  to  last  100  years  or  more. 

Write  for  our  catalog  showing  the  full  line 

W.  B.  McLEAN  MFG.  COMPANY 


3038  Bigelow  Boulevard 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MCLEA  N 


GOOD  STORE 
FIXTURES 
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Let's  Go! 

The  on-the-job,  at-it-early-and-late  sort  of 
person  demands  the  same  thing  of  his  battery 
that  he  demands  of  himself— ins  tan  t,  unfail- 
ing action. 

Thousands  of  "let's  go"  men  have  learned  to 
depend  on  the  Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Bat- 
tery because  it  makes  a  good  finish  as  well  as  a 
good  start— continuing  to  give  uninterrupted 
service  after  many  another  battery  has  gone 
repeatedly  to  the  shop  for  repairs,  reinsulation 
and  (finally)  replacement. 

There  is  a  very  definite  reason  why  Willard 
resists  wear,  neglect  and  abuse  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary. It  is  because  of  the  tough  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation  between  the  tough  Wil- 
lard plates.  Manufacturers  of  194  makes  of 
cars  and  trucks  pay  an  additional  price  for  Wil- 
lard Threaded  Rubber  Batteries  because  their 
own  repeated  tests  have  proved  the  final 
economy  of  buying  Willard  Quality  at  the  start! 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Made  in  Canada  by  the 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toroniro,  Ontario 


Cars  and  Trucks  Equipped  by 
Their  Makers  with  Willard 
Threaded  Rubber  Batteries 


Acason 

Acme 

Advance- 
Rumely 

Ahrer.s    Fox 

All-American 

Allis- 

Chalmers 

American 

American 
Beauty 

American- 
La  France 

American- 
La  France 
of  Canada 

Anderson 

Apex 

Armleder 

Atco 

Atterbury 

Austin 

Avery 

Bell 

Belmont 

Bessemer 

Bethlehem 

Betz 

Biddle  Crane 

Bollstrom 

Buffalo 

Canadian 
Briscoe 
Cannon  Ball 
Capitol 
Carroll 
Case 

Chevrolet 
Citroen 
Clydesdale 
Cole 
Collier 
Comet 
Commerce 
Commodore 
Consolidated 
Corliss 
Crawford 
Cunningham 

Daniels 

Dart 

Davis 

Day  Elder 

Dearborn 

Defiance 

Denby 

Dependable 

Diamond  T 

Dixie  Flyer 

Dodge 

Dorris 

Dragon 

Drake 

Elcar 
Elgin 

F  W  D 

Fargo 

Fergus 

Ferris 

Franklin 

Fulton 


G.  &  J. 
G  M  C 
Gardner 
Garford 

Gary 

Giant 

Glide 

Goodman 

Great  Western 


HCS 

liahn 

Ilalladay 

Hatfield 

Hawkeye 

Henney 

Highway 

Holmes 

Holt 

Huffman 

Hupmobile 

Hurlburt 

Huron 


Imperial 

Independent 

Indiana 


Jewett 

Jordan 

Kelly- 
Springfield 
Kissel 
Koehler 

Landa 
Lease 
Lewis-Hall 
Lexington 

M  H  C 

Maibohm 

Marmon  . 

Master 

McFarlan 

Menges 

Menominee 

Mercedes 

Merit 

Meteor  (Piqua) 

Metz 

Miller 

Mitchell 

Mor-Powr 

Mueller 

Mulford 


rarker 

Parrett 

Paterson 

Peerless 

Peugeot 

Phianna 

Piedmont 

Piercc- 

Arrow 
Prado 
Premier 

R  &  V  Knight 

Rainier 

Raleigh 

Renault 

Reo 

ReVere 

Richelieu 

Riddle 

Robinson 

Romer 

Rowe 

St.  Cloud 

Sandow 

Sayers 

Schorr 

Seagrave 

Selby 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Signal 

Southern 

Standard 

Standard  8 

Stanley 

Stanwood 

Stewart 

Y  F  Stewart 

Stoughton 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Tarkington 
Thomart 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Towmotor 

Traffic 

Transport 

Traylor 

Twin  City 

Ultimate 
United 

Motors 
Ursus 


Napoleon 

Nash 

Nash  Six 

Nelson 

Nelson-LeMoon 

Noma 

Norwalk 

Ogren 

Old  Hickory 

Oldsmobile 

Oneida 

Oshkosh 

Paice 

Panhard 


Velie 

Vim 

Vulcan 

Waltham 

Ward  LaFrance 

Ware 

Werner 

Westcott 

White 

Wills  Sainte 

Claire 
Wilson 
Wintrier 
Winton 
Wolverine 


THREADED 
RUBBER 
BATTERY 
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Goodrich 

announces 

new  tire  prices 

—lowest  cost  mtlmgo  ever  l&own> 

Effective  July  20th,  Goodrich  establishes  a  revised  price  list  that  is  a  base 
line  of  tire  value.  It  gives  the  motorist  the  buying  advantage  of  knowing 
that  whatever  size  tire  he  selects  is  of  the  same  quality  —  the  Qoodrich 
one'quality  standard. 

It  gives  him  the  longest  mileage,  the  most  satisfactory  service  and  the 
highest  quality  his  money  can  buy.  Results  will  prove  that  it  is  impossible 
to  buy  tire  mileage  at  lower  cost. 


Think  of  being  able  to  buy 


SflvertiDWti  Gbids 


at  such  prices  as  these: 


SIZE 

BASE  LINE  PRICE 

SIZE 

BASE  LINE  PRICE 

30x354  CI. 

$13.50 

34  x  4    S.B. 

$30.85 

31x3.85  " 

15.95 

32x454   " 

37.70 

30x354S,B. 

15.95 

33x454  " 

38.55 

32x354    " 

22.95 

34x454  " 

39.50 

31x4 

26.45 

35x4-54  " 

40.70 

32x4 

29.15 

33  x  5       " 

46.95 

33x4 

30.05 

35  x  5       " 

49.30 

New  base  line  prices  are  also  eft 

ective  on  Qoodrich  FabricTires: 

SIZE 

BASE  LINE  PRICE 

SIZE 

BASE  LINE  PRICE 

30  x  3     "55" 
30  x  354     " 

**>   X    J /l      f Safety) 

$  9.65 
10.65 
16.30 

J^    X4      (Safety) 

33x4    " 
34  x  4    " 

$21.20 
22.35 

22.85 

No  extra  charge  for  excise  tax.     This  tax  is  paid  by  Qoodrich 

This   revised   price  list    affords    the    motorist    as    definite    a  guide   to 
tire  prices  as  Goodrich  Tires  are  the  definite  standard  of  tire  quality. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 
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That   Luden's  are  "just  the 

thing"  for  dust-tickled  nose 

and  throat. 

LUDENS 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 
GIVE    Q  U I C  K    RELIEF 


Cuticura  Soap 

—  AND  OINTMENT  ■ 

Clear  the  Skin 

Soap,Ointnoent,Talcuiii,26c.everywhere.  Forfsamples 
address: CutlcoraLaboratorlei.Bept.  /.Maiden, Man. 


ACfOUHflT 

Executive  Aceonntanta  command  bier  salaries.  Thousands i  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.S.  Many 
ire  earninit  $3,000  to  110,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mall  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tXona.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  nnnecessary  to  begin  The  couree 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B  Castenholz,  A  «?.. 
C  PA  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor.  University  of  Illinois; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C,  P.  A.'s  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  He  18  assisted  by  a  large 
•taff  of  C. P.  A.'s,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  or  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  lnformapon. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  752-HC,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 

UFBIinnil'C  Verbatim      unexpurgated      reprint 

ntnNUUn  d  original  edition.  Three  volumes, 
I  llinni  U  S10. 00,  delivered.  Subscription  book 
LINuULU        men,  attention,    valuable   territory 

open.    Original  has  sold  tor  $125.00. 

Herndon's  Lincoln  Pub.  Co.  Springfield,  III. 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 
this    simplified    High 

School  Coarse  at  home  jn- 

years.  Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
ling  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
lescribed  in  our  Free  Bulletin,    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

)a  Prwel  Ave.  A  58th  St.  CHICAGO 


»#s#- 
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PATENTS 


Before  disclosing  an  invention, 
the  inventor  should  write  for 
our  blank  form,  "RECORD 
OF  INVENTION."  This  should  be  signed  and 
M.  witnessed  and  returned  to  us  together  with  model  or 
sketch  and  description  of  the  invention  and  we  will  give 
our  opinion  FREE  as  to  its  patentable  nature. 

Our  illustrated  Guide  Book,  "HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A 
PATENT,"  sent  Free  on  Request.  Highest  References. 
Prompt  Attention.     Reasonable  Terms. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys 
Main  Offices:  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Save  $10  to  $25 


On  Customs  Made  Re-covers 

Instructions  sent.    Top  and  back 
with    7  x  14    beveled    plate   glass, 

tacks,  welts,  etc.    $10  and  up.    Fords  $5.20  and 

up.    Ask  for  price  list  and  samples. 

S-C  PRODUCTS  CO.  1249  Nicholas  Bldg.,  Toledo,  0. 


Salesmen 


Sell  our  wonderful  tailored 
to  order.  $29.50, virgin  wool 
suits  and  o  coats  direct  to 

wearer — all  one  price.     They  are  big  values  and  sell  easy. 

You  keep  deposi,.     Everything  guaranteed.     Big  swatch 

outfit  free,  protected  territory  for  hustlers. 

J.  B.  SIMPSON,  Inc.,  Dept.  139,  831  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


2000 

Ohm  Set 

No.  162 

$goo 


p 

to 


ROST 


3000 

Ohm  Set 

No.  163 

oo 


$6 


Best  for  your  RADIO  Receiving  Set 
Your  dealer  has  them 
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Cloth,  thumb-notch  index,  $5.00  net;  by  mail,  $6.32. 
Buckram,  $6.00  net;  by  mail,  $6.32. 
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To  Stop  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  enormous  losses  in  wages  and 
production  caused  by  industrial  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  the  highly  approved 
remedy  suggested  for  ending  the  antag- 
onism of  Capital  and  Labor  are  clearly 
detailed  in  that  remarkable  new  book — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

By  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts,  both 
of  whom  served  with  distinction  on  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  The  authors 
ably  point  the  way  to  the  first  real  construc- 
tive step  in  settling  labor  troubles  by  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  code.  The 
idea  has  been  advocated  by  President  Hard- 
ing in  a  message  to  Congress  and  the  in- 
dustrial readjustment  in  the  near  future 
will  unquestionably  revolve  around  the  mat- 
ters that  are  so  sensibly  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  this  book .  You  will  find  its  s  7  6  pages 
intensely  interesting,  as  well  as  enlightening. 

Cloth  $4,  net;   $4.12,  postpaid. 
funk  I  VYajitalls  Company,  Pub's,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Company,  354  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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same  time  more  simple  in  its  in- 
telligibility.has  been  published. 
The  author,  P.  A.  Vaile,  is  an  in- 
ternational authority. 

In  an  easy,  agreeable  style, 
lucid  and  thorough,  tennis  is  here 
explained  and  made  absolutely 
clear  from  the  simple  forehand 
stroke  to  the  most  complicated 
cut  services,  with  detailed  treat- 
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THE  GATES  OF  THE  FUTURE 
STAND  WIDE  OPEN" 4 


FOR   INSTrrUTIONS    WHICH    BUILD    CHARACTER   THROUGH    EDUCATION    AND   TRAIN    FOR    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    LIFE   THE    NEED   IS    EVER    GREAT 


LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
u  learning  will  find  in  our  pages  between  May  13th  and  Sep- 
tember 9th,  the  following  Classified  Directory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools  and  colleges.  Advertise- 
ments describing  these  institutions  will  be  found  in  the  first 
issue  of  each  month  from  May  to  September. 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested.  We  list  only  such  schools  as 
we  believe  are  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Advisory  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  necessary  for  inquirers  to  give  specific  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Judson  College  for  Women Marion,  Ala. 

The  Marlborough  School 5041  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Ely  School Ely  Court,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  Gateway St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy   Chase   School Box   D,    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Colonial  School 1533  18th  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Gunston    Hall 1920    Florida   Ave.,    Washington,  D.  O. 

The  Washington  School  for  Secretaries.  .708  14th  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Cathedral  School  for  Girls Orlando,  Fla. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  648,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Science  Hill  School Shelbyville,  5218,  Ky. 

Girls'   Latin  School 1223   St.   Paul   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

National   Park  Seminary. Box  157,   Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College Box  7D,  Lutherville,  Md. 

Lasell  Seminary 103  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality Box  B,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell  School.  .  .  .36-40  Concord  Ave., Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School 24  Highland  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School 2307  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls.  .  .  .8  Howard  St.,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Oak  Hall 584  Holly  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R,  Gulf  port,  Miss. 

Central  College 421  State  St.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College Box  722.  St.  Charles.  Mo. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Drew   Seminary Box   518,    Carmel,    N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary Box  L,  Garden  City,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Keuka  College Box  L,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  Preparatory  School 301  West  88th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  Finch  School 61  East  77th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ossining  School Box  7D,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore   College Box  L,   Saratoga   Springs,   N.  Y. 

Highland  Manor Box  D,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School Box  710,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Moravian     Seminary Box  L,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa. 

The  Cowles  School  for  Girls Oak  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Dept.  D,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Rydal  School Rydal,  Pa. 

Wildcliff  School Box  1522,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The    Darlington   Seminary,  Inc Box  628,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,  R.  I. 

All  Saints  School Main  Ave.  &  17th  St.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fairfax     Hall Box  D,  Basic,  Va. 

Sullins  College Box  D,  Bristol,  Va. 

Virginia   Intermont  College Box   175,   Bristol,  Va. 

Southern   Seminary Box   989,    Buena   Vista,    Va. 

Hollins  College  for  Women Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia  College Box  T,   Roanoke,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va.  ■ 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls Box  80,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Kemper  Hall Box  L,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Litchfield    School Litchfield,  Conn. 

Suffield    School 9  Main  St.,  Suffleld,  Conn. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School 539  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Noble  &  Greenough  School Dedham,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School 50  King  Caesar  Kd.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary    Box  M,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Wilbraham   Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester   Academy Worcester.  Mass. 

Stearns  School Box  C,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Box  7P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Montclair  Academy Box  D,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Box  80,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School rrinci-ton,  N.  .1. 

The  Cascadilla  School Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cook  Academy Box  D,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Box  531,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

The  Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys.  .  .  .Box  H,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrytown,   N.   V. 

Keystone  Academy Box  D,  Factory  villi-,  Pa. 

Gettysburg  Academy Box  B,  Gettysburg,  Pa 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy Box  407,   Lancaster,   Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103,  Mcrcersburg,  l';i. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,   K.   1. 


Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions.  . 


.Boston,  Mass. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College.  .  .  .Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L,  Pacific  Beach,  Calif. 

Hitchcock   Military  Academy San    Rafael,    Calif. 

Stamford  Military  Academy New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Georgia  Military  Academy College  Park,  Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Box   44,    Alton,    111. 

Morgan  Park  Military  Academy Box  800,  Morgan  Park,  III. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Howe  School Box  250,  Howe,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Box  105,  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy Academy  R5,  Gulf  port,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School 706  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  .  .  .  187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute Drawer  C-7,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Box  402,  Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute Box  L,  Roswell,  New  Mexico 

St.  John's  School Box  106,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

St.    John's   School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Bingham    Military   School Box  L,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miami    Military    Institute Box    72,    Germantown,    Ohio 

Junior  Military  Academy Box  100,  Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Columbia    Military    Academy Box    D,    Columbia,    Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Acaaemy Box  141,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy    Box  4.  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute Box  124,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

West  Texas  Military  Academy San  Antonio,;  Texas 

Danville  Military  Institute   Box   D,    Danville,    Va. 

Blackstone  Military  Academy Box  B,  Blackstone,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Box  410,   Front   Royal,   Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne   Military   School .Box   404,   Waynesboro,   Va. 

Greenbrier  'Military  School "  .Box  25,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.   John's   Military   Academy Box    12G,   Delafleld,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  A  ngeles,  Calif. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym.  .  1466  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education Dept.  D7,  Chicago,  111. 

Bush  Conservatory 839  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Northwestern  University 309  University  Hall,  Evanston,  111. 

Boston  University  School  of  Education.  .99  Newbury  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Erskine  School 4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  School  of  Homemaking 2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Katherine  Gibbs  School  of  Secretarial  Training.  .Boston  and  New  York 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 779  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School  of  Spoken  Word .  .  .Upper  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Sanitarium  School  of  Home  Economics.  .  .Box  522,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  Arts  School .  .  .  506  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Conway  Military  Band  School 605  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Acad,  of  Public  School  Music.  .  305  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education.  .  .  .205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression 105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners,  Froebel  League.  .  112  E.  71st  St.,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory    of    Music Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Irving  College  and  Music  Conservatory.  .  .  .Box  D,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Cushing  Academy Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.   H. 

Cazenovia  Seminary Box  D.Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand    River    Institute Box  7,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

George  School Box  274,  George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,    Pa. 

Temple  University,  Teachers'  College Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School 408  Takoma  Ave..  Washington,  D.  O. 

Coyne  Engineering  School.  .Dipt.  207,  39-51  K.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  "D"  St.,  Angola,  Ind. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 266  College  Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich. 

Keystone  Institute 133  N.lth  St..  Reading, Pa. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines.  .  .  .Box  L,  Rapid  City.  S.   Dak. 

Special 

The  Bancroft  School Box  133,  Haddonfleld,  N.J. 

Devereux   Schools Box   D.    Berwyn,    Pa. 

Miss  Woods'  School  for  Exceptional  Children.  .Box  160,  Banghorne.  Pa. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2827  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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WET"  AND  "DRY"  SPOTS  IN  THE  GROWING  "DIGEST"  POLL 


a 


N" 


PROHIBITION 

Those  in  favor  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  Volstead  Law 

Those  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  the  Volstead 
Law  to  permit  light  wines  and  beer 

Those  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Prohibition 
Amendment 

SOLDIERS'  BONUS 

Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Bonus  for  all  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  wore  the  uniform  during  the 
World  War? 


EITHER  A  WET  WETNESS  NOR  A  DRY  DRY- 
NESS" is  the  descriptive  phrase  applied  by  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Globe  to  the  drift  of  opinion  exprest 
by  the  first  94,000  votes  tabulated,  in  the  July  15th  issue,  in 
The  Digest's  poll  of  the  nation  on  Prohibition.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  fact  about  the  present  tabulation  of  nearly  four 
times  as  many  votes  is  that,  with  growing  numbers,  the  relative 
strength  of  the  "dry,"  "moist"  and  "wet"  votes  remains  much 
the  same.  There  has  been 
a  slight  drift  to  dryness, 
it  is  true,  throughout  the 
first  three  polls,  but  the 
total  change  is  inconsider- 
able. 

The  early  showing  of 
The  Digest's  poll  "will 
surely  call  out  a  vigorous 
statement  from  Mr.  An- 
derson and  Mr.  Wheeler," 
observes  the  Utica  Press, 
"but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  appears  to  be  a 
perfectly  fair  and  free  ex- 
pression of  popular  opin- 
ion." A  strong  statement 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  State 
Superintendent      of      the 

Anti-Saloon  League  of  New  York  and  President  of  the  Allied 
Citizens  of  America,  appeared  in  last  week's  Digest,  and 
Mr.  Wheeler,  General  Counsel  and  Legislative  Superintendent 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  is  quoted  in  this  number.  Representa- 
tives of  organizations  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  the  present 
liquor  law  also  were  asked  to  comment,  in  accordance  with  The 
Digest's  policy  of  presenting  both  sides  of  debated  questions, 
and  their  replies  were  promised  for  this  week.  Colonel  Walter 
Jeffreys  Carlin,  of  the  firm  of  Carlin  and  Gillett,  General  Counsel 
for  the  Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  gave 
out  the  following  statement: 

"We  believe,  and  the  first  results  of  the  poll  show,  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  Volsteadism  and, 
while  believing  that  the  saloon  should  always  be  prohibited, 
we  also  believe  that  the  right  to  drink  light  wine  and  beer  should 
be  afforded  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea,  for  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  prove  that  the  use  of  these  beverages  ever  impaired 
the  morality  or  usefulness  of  our  citizens. 

"The  Literary  Digest's  poll  is  one,  as  we  understand  it, 
taken  among  all  classes.  If  it  were  confined  to  labor  alone,  the 
sentiment  would  be  found  to  be  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of 
light  wines  and  beers.  Much  of  the  unrest  in  the  labor  world  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  workingmen  believe  that  they  arc 
being  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  those  who  have  well- 
stocked  cellars  or  the  wherewithal  to  get  new  supplies,  whereas 
the  average  workingman  is  now  placed  in  the  position  of  buy- 
ing poor  liquor  at  exorbitant  prices. 


"It  is  not  only  labor  that  is  discontented.  Throughout  all 
classes  you  find  that  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
Volstead  brand  of  Prohibition,  based  as  it  is  on  a  legislative  lie 
which  declares  non-intoxicating  beverages  to  be  intoxicating,  is 
breeding  disrespect  for  all  law,  and  that  the  Volstead  Act  is 
held  in  contempt  and  openly  violated  by  all  classes  of  people 
who  otherwise  are  law-abiding  citizens." 

A  commentary  on  Mr.  Carlin's  claim  that,  if  the  poll  were 
confined  to  labor  alone,  "the  sentiment  would  be  found  to  be 

almost  unanimous  in  favor 
of  light  wines  and  beers," 
is  furnished  by  the  results 
of  the  first  of  several  polls 
Avhich  The  Digest  pur- 
poses taking  in  various 
factories.  A  poll  of  the 
Edison  works  in  New 
Jersey  gives  the  following 
results: 

For  Enforcement...  93 
For  Modification ....  978 
For  Repeal 966 


Yes 


135,834 

145,727 

76,039 

No 


177,486     176,337 


SUMMARY    OF    357,600    BALLOTS. 

This  week's  returns  in  The  Digest's  national  poll  on  prohibition  show  a  slightly 
drier  tendency.     The  votes  are  tabulated  in  detail  on  the  next  page. 


This  poll  was  taken 
under  the  supervision  of 
Charles  A.  Edison,  who 
saw  to  it  that  the  ballots 
were  distributed  one  to 
each  worker.  They  were  marked  secretly,  and  deposited  by  the 
individual  workers  in  sealed  ballot  boxes,  later  opened  by 
representatives  of  The  Digest.  The  result  shows  a  proportion 
of  slightly  more  than  twenty  to  one  against  the  continuation  and 
enforcement  of  the  present  liquor  laws. 

Any  discussion  or  consideration  of  the  question  of  Prohibition, 
such  as  is  involved  in  the  present  poll,  is  opposed  by  many  "dry" 
advocates,  on  the  ground  that,  as  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  explained  in  his  detailed  statement  in  these 
columns  last  week,  modification  would  mean  an  attack  on  the 
Constitution,  of  which  the  Prohibition  Amendment, is  now  a 
part.  Samuel  Wilson,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  New  Jersey,  in  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Law  Enforcement,  expresses  this  attitude  by  the  very 
strong  statement  that — 

"The  straw  vote  on  Prohibition  now  being  conducted  by  The 
Literary  Digest  is  valueless  as  a  test  of  public  .sentiment  be- 
cause based  upon  a  fallacy. 

"Were  it  not  for  the  respectable  antecedents  of  the  magazine 
and  its  publishers,  Question  'B'  would  compel  suspicion  that 
the  questionnaire  is  a  piece  of  wet  propaganda.     It  reads: 

"'Do  you  lavor  a  modification  of  the  Volstead  law  to  permit 
wines  and  beers?' 

"This  is  equivalent  to  an  inquiry.  'Do  you  wish  Congress  to 
nullify  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  by  writing  into  the  Volstead 
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TABULATION  OF  THE  PROHIBITION  VOTE  BY  STATES 


For 
Enforcement 

NEW  EXGLAXD  STATES 


Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  July  10th,  1922 

For 

Enforcement 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


For  For 

Modification  Repeal 


For  For 

Modification  Repeal 


1  Maine  . 

2  New  Hampshire 

3  Vermont 

4  Massachusetts. . 

5  Rhode  Island .  .  . 

6  Connecticut .... 


59 

473 

16 

9,857 

45 

71 

TOTAL  VOTES 10,521 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  York 17,279 

2  New  Jersey  ....  3,765 

3  Pennsylvania. .  .         15,992 
TOTAL  VOTES 37,036 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


54 

614 

6 

10,620 

89 

98 


45 

237 

6 

6,178 

69 

58 


11,481  6,593 

26,108  14,896 

5,760  3,241 

15,543  11,080 


47,411      29,217 


1  Ohio 

2  Indiana .  .  . 

3  Illinois  .  .  . 

4  Michigan . 

5  Wisconsin. 

TOTAL  VOTES. 


12,442 
6,297 

15,719 
5,292 
3,983 


9,524 
4,622 
18,318 
4,817 
4,968 


.4,258 
1,940 

10,347 
1,662 

1,881 


1  Arkansas 

2  Louisana . 

3  Oklahoma. 

4  Texas  .... 
TOTAL  VOTES. 


15 
12 
523 
3,366 

3,916 


43,733 
WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


42,249      20,088 


1  Minnesota . 

2  Iowa 

3  Missouri 

4  North  Dakota . 

5  South  Dakota. 

6  Nebraska 

7  Kansas 

TOTAL  VOTES 


4,048 

5,861 

4,471 

16 

21 

72 

5,677 


3,896 

5,955 

3,962 

17 

9 
44 

2,808 


1,304 

2,488 

2,835 

1 

2 

19 

1,194 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 

2  Maryland 

3  Dist.  of  Columbia 

4  Virginia 

5  West  Virginia. .  . 

6  North  Carolina . 

7  South  Carolina.. 

8  Georgia 

9  Florida 

TOTAL  VOTES 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 


1 
2 
3 
4 


20,166 
EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


16,691        7,843 


1  Kentucky. 

2  Tennessee. . 

3  Alabama. .  . 

4  Mississippi . 
TOTAL  VOTES. . 


48 
42 
23 
13 


59 
17 
19 
11 


55 

10 

5 

5 


126 


106 


75 


Montana. 

Idaho 

Wyoming .  . . 
Colorado .  .  . 

5  New  Mexico. 

6  Arizona .... 

7  Utah 

8  Nevada .... 
TOTAL  VOTES... 


PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington. . 

2  Oregon 

3  California .  .  . 

TOTAL  VOTES. . .  . 


6 

1,667 

63 

32 

18 

34 

22 

1,816 

11 

3,669 


11 
9 

2 
896 
5 
8 
8 
_J 

940 


4,780 

39 

10,908 

15,727 


12 

13 

465 

2,368 

2,858 


14 

2,386 

153 

48 

20 

20 

34 

1,851 

4 


1 

3 

141 

802 


947 


4 

2,436 

67 

22 

4 

8 

10 

750 

8 


4,530       3,309 


16 
13 

5 
854 

5 

3 
16 

1 


8 
5 

387 
1 

6 
1 


913 


4,466 

24 

14,998 


408 


1,356 

6 

6,197 


19,488        7,559 


GRAND  TOTAL 135,834  145,727      76,039 


Act  the  lie  that  light  wines  and  beers  are  not  intoxicating 
liquors?' 

"Congress  has  no  such  power.  Light  wines  and  beers  are 
now,  and  always  have  been,  intoxicating  liquors.  They  were  the 
only  intoxicating  liquors  known  to  mankind  before  the  Eleventh 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era  when  the  distillation  of  liquors 
was  begun;  and  whoever  framed  that  question  was  either  igno- 
rant of  science  and  history  or  intended  to  deceive  the  public. 
The  question  is  rankly  unpatriotic  enough  to  cause  the  founder 
of  The  Literary  Digest,  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Isaac  K.  Funk, 
to  turn  over  in  his  grave  with  indignant  protest. 

"Question  'A'  is  an  insult  to  every  loyal  citizen.    It  reads: 

"'Do  you  favor  the  continuance  and  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act? ' 

"This  is  equivalent  to  asking,  'Would  you  favor  nullification 
of  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land?    Are  you  an  anarchist?' ' 

This  view  is  controverted,  in  part,  by  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  who  has  been  active  in 
the  case  against  permitting  liquor  on  United  States  ships.  He 
writes  us  from  Washington  his  opinion  that  "the  poll  will  arouse 
interest  in  the  question,  and  we  are  always  the  beneficiaries  in 
the  end,  when  there  has  been  an  honest  discussion  on  this  issue." 
The  attitude  that  an  honest  discussion  is  worth  while  is  taken 
by  practically  all  the  hundreds  of  editors,  including  those  of  the 
"dry"  persuasion,  who  comment  on  the  progress  of  the  poll. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  in  the  statement  sent  in  response  to  The  Di- 
gest's telegraphed  request,  brings  up  an  interesting  point, 
brought  up  and  commented  on  by  several  newspapers.  The 
"wets,"  he  believes,  accept  every  opportunity  to  register  a  pro- 
test, whereas  the  supporters  of  Prohibition  seldom  respond  to 
newspaper  referendum  polls.  After  seeing  the  first  returns,  in 
which  some  94,000  votes  were  tabulated,  he  telegraphed: 

"Returns  too  meager  to  justify  conclusions.  They  indicate 
that  in  States  having  had  experience  with  beer  and  wine  referen- 
dum votes,  where  people  understand  it  means  nullification  of 
Prohibition,  sentiment  is  against  it.  Supporters  of  Prohibition 
seldom  respond  to  newspaper  referendum  polls,  whereas  minority 


opponents  accept  every  opportunity  to  register  protest.  Only 
fair  index  of  sentiment  is  in  actual  elections.  In  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Colorado  and  Arizona  the  votes  against 
beer  and  wine  amendments  showed  increased  majority  over 
original  vote  for  Prohibition.  Unidentified  and  unsigned  referen- 
dum ballots  with  no  check  on  fraud  or  forgery  will  be  misleading 
unless  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  irregularities.  Recent 
primary  votes  where  beer  and  wine  candidates  opposed  dry 
candidates  furnish  better  index  of  public  sentiment." 

It  was  explained,  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Digest,  that  a  secret 
process  has  been  used  to  make  the  ballot  proof  against  forgery, 
and  also  that  the  most  careful  precautions  have  been  taken 
against  fraud  of  every  kind.  In  a  somewhat  ironical  editorial, 
the  New  York  World,  long  a  mainstay  of  the  "damp"  faction, 
replies  to  some  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  strictures: 

"Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  holds 
that  the  Prohibition  poll  conducted  by  The  Literary  Digest 
is  meaningless  and  of  no  importance,  and  in  this  he  is  doubtless 
correct.  When  public  opinion  conflicts  with  the  league  the  public 
has  no  chance  whatever.  The  dope  is  against  it ;  the  dice  are  loaded. 
It  may  know  what  it  wants,  but  it  does  not  know  how  to  get  what 
it  wants,  whereas  Mr.  Wheeler  need  only  let  fall  a  hint  in  the 
lobby  to  start  the  legislative  machinery  in  any  direction  required. 

"Ohio  is  the  only  State  in  which  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
has  run  the  gantlet  of  a  referendum.  In  this  solitary  instance 
the  amendment  lost,  yet  the  result  was  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  balloting.  The  Supreme  Court  promptly  ruled  that  the 
ratification  of  the  Legislature  was  sufficient,  that  the  citizens 
of  the  State  were  constitutionally  incompetent  in  these  matters. 
It  is  interesting  to  recollect  that  the  people  of  Ohio  had  no  objec- 
tion to  a  State  Prohibition  Law;  what  they  appeared  to  dislike 
was  Federal  interference.  Even  this  was  an  absurd  preference 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Wheeler  and  his  friends.  Ohio  not  only  had 
to  have  Prohibition  but  had  to  have  the  brand  of  Prohibition 
prescribed  by  a  central  moral  trust  with  offices  as  Washington. 

"Official  or  unofficial  balloting  on  any  phase  of  Prohibition 
is  consequently  of  slight  import.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  does 
not  mind  in  the  least  who  casts  the  votes  or  how  they  read  so 
long  as  it  controls  Congress  and  makes  the  laws." 
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BONUS  VOTE  SHADING  TOWARD  THE  "YES"  SIDE 


'A 


HAIR"  CONTINUES  TO  "DIVIDE  the  false  and 
true,"  or  at  least  the  pro-bonus  and  anti-bonus  ad- 
vocates, as  they  register  themselves  in  The  Digest's 
poll  of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  noticeable  that, 
from  the  receipt  of  the  first  votes,  there  has  been  a  very 
slow  swing  in  favor  of  those  who  support  adjusted  compensation. 
The  total  difference,  beginning  with  a  majority  of  less  than 
a  thousand  on  the  "no"  side  of  the  argument,  reaches  a  total  of 
a  few  more  than  a  thousand  on  the  "yes"  side,  in  the  present 
registration  of  more  than  350.000  ballots.  But  if  the  voting 
is  well  balanced  in  the  country  at  large,  the  first  of  The 
Digest's  factory  polls  shows  no  such  even  division.  The  poll 
of  the  Edison  works  in  New  Jersey,  the  general  details  of  which 
are  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  article,  shows  1,629  for  the 
bonus  to  459  against  it,  figures  approaching  four  to  one. 

While  man}-  editorial  commentators  upon  the  returns  believe 
that  the  balanced  national  vote  expresses  fairly  well  the  sectional- 
ized  opinion  of  the  country,  with  opposition  to  the  measure  center- 
ing in  the  East,  partizans  of  both  sides  believe  that  their  positions 
would  have  been  more  generally  upheld  if  the  question  had  been 
put  in  a  different  form.  Thus  The  Disabled  Veteran  Magazine 
(Washington,  D.  C),  a  strong  opponent  of  the  bonus  idea,  be- 
lieves that  the  question  as  put  by  The  Digest  unfairly  favors 
bonus  advocates.  The  Iowa  Legionaire  (Des  Moines,  Iowa), 
on  the  other  hand,  is  so  sure  the  question  favors  the  anti-bonus 
side  that  it  accuses  The  Digest  of  "unfairness  and  insincerity." 
Taking  up  first  the  view  of  The  Disabled  Vetemui  Magazine, 
its  editor  writes  in  the  August  number: 

"One  may  readily  commend  the  enterprise  of  The  Literary 
Digest  in  its  endeavor  to  unofficially  test  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  upon  the  soldier  bonus  question,  but   if  the  effort  is 


honest  (and  we  believe  it  is),  why  not  propound  the  question  so 
that  the  American  people  can  vote  with  understanding  upon 
the  issue? 

"A  copy  of  The  Digest  questionnaire  is  at  hand.  It  pro- 
pounds to  the  reader  this  question: 

"  'Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Bonus  for  all  American  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Avho  wore  the  Uniform  during  the  World  War? ' 

"The  framing  of  the  question  so  that  it  could  be  passed  upon 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  its  meaning  to  both  the  nation  and 
the  soldier  would  read  something  like  this: 

'"Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Bonus  for  all  American  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  who  wore  the  Uniform  during  the  World  War,  if  it  means 
doubling  the  present  taxation  burden?' 

"That's  precisely  what  it  does  mean,  and  why  not  let  the 
American  people  understand  it  and  vote  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts?  If  it  is  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  American  people 
at  the  ballot  box  it  ought  to  be  presented  fully,  so  that  the  elec- 
torate will  understand  that  an  affirmative  vote  means  an  addi- 
tional Federal  levy  that  will  reach  into  every  home  in  the  land." 

Frank  K.  Miles,  editor  of  The  Iowa  Legionaire,  finds  the  same 
question  unduly  favorable   to   the   anti-bonus   side.     He   also 
suggests  an  alternate  wording,  which  may  be  compared  with 
that  put  forward  by  the  editor  of  The  Disabled  Veteran  Magazine.  - 
His  editorial  concludes: 

"The  Digest  harps  much  about  its  neutrality  on  controver- 
sial questions,  but  its  position  on  the  veterans'  legislation  is  as 
clear  as  the  print  in  its  pages.  Had  The  Digest's  editor  been 
absolutelv  neutral,  the  question  would  have  read: 

"  'ADJUSTED  COMPENSATION  BILL— 

"  'Do  you  favor  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Adjusted  Compen- 
sation Bill?' 

"And  The  Digest  would  have  favored  us  no  more  than  it 
has  favored  the  opposition  to  the  measure,  had  it  asked: 

"  'ADJUSTMENT  OF  COMPENSATION— 
;  'Do  you  favor  adjusting  the  compensation  of  the  men  and 
women  who  served  in  the  World  War?' " 


HOW  THE  STATES  ARE  VOTING  ON  THE  SOLDIERS'  BONUS 


Votes 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1  Maine 

2  New  Hampshire 

3  Vermont 

4  Massachusetts 

5  Rhode  Island 

6  Connecticut 

TOTAL  VOTES 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  Vork 

2  New-  Jersey 

3  Pennsylvania 

TOTAL  VOTES 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Ohio 

2  Indiana 

3  Illinois 

4  Michigan 

5  Wisconsin    

TOTAL  VOTES 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Minnesota 

2  Iowa 

3  Missouri 

4  North  Dakota 

5  South  Dakota 

6  Nebraska 

7  Kansas 

TOTAL  VOTES 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky 

2  Tennessee 

3  Alabama 

4  Mississippi 

TOTAL  VOTES 


Received 

up  to  and 

Vote 
"Fes" 

Vote 
"No" 

71 

481 

9 

9,437 

85 

87 

88 
817 

20 

17,046 

120 

154 

10,170 

18,245 

20,759 

3,935 

20,000 

37,605 

8,969 

21,863 

44,694 

68,437 

15,087 
7,124 

29,081 
6,360 
6,992 

10,630 
5,563 

14,590 
5,165 
3,667 

64,644 

39,615 

4,638 

9,247 

5,655 

13 

17 

73 

5,833 

4,397 

4,836 

5,673 

24 

15 

59 

3,528 

25,470 

18,532 

64 
23 
21 

96 
46 
29 
17 

1S,S 


Including  July  10th,  1922 

Vote  Vote 

"Yes"  "Xo" 
WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Arkansas 16  11 

2  Louisiana 12  15 

3  Oklahoma 795  344 

4  Texas 3.269  3,422 

TOTAL  VOTES 4,092  3,792 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 10  15 

2  Marvland 2.300  4,190 

3  District  of  Columbia 104  181 

4  Virginia 35  73 

5  West  Virginia 24  19 

6  North  Carolina 29  33 

7  South  Carolina 28  43 

8  Georgia 1,616  2,846 

9  Florida 16_      7 

TOTAL  VOTES    4,162  7,407 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 

1  Montana 16  13 

2  Idaho 16  11 

3  Wyoming 4  3 

4  Colorado 970  1,108 

5  New  Mexico 7  4 

6  Arizona 7  3 

7  Utah.  . IS  12 

8  Nevada .  .  .  .        3 

TOTAL  VOTES 1,038  1,157 

PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington •'>,  532  4,8  1 . 

2  Oregon 43  L>  1 

3  California 17.514  14.093 

TOTAL  VOTES 23,089  18,964 

GRAND  TOTAL 177,486  170,337 
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COAL-MINING  AS  THE  NATION'S  BUSINESS 


AN  AUTOCRAT  MUST    GOVERN  " OR    GO.      So    King 
f\       Coal,  as  we  know  him  in  the  shape  of  an  independent 
JlX.   self-regulated  industry,  is  having  his  last  chance,  one 
editorial  writer  remarks.     For  it  is  widely  held  by  editors  and 
press  correspondents  that  unless  the  mining  of  coal  can  be  re- 
sumed very  soon  under  the  existing  private  ownership  and  con- 
trol, the  mining  will  be  done  somehow  or  other  by  the  public. 
And,  some   add,  when  coal-mining  once  becomes  the  nation's 
business,  it  may  stay  so.    While  the  massacre  at  Herrin  awoke 
the  public   out  of  its  apathy  toward  the  long-drawn-out  coal 
strike,   the  New  York  Evening 
Post  contends  that  it  was  not  the 
Herrin  affair  nor  the  difficulty 
in  controlling  coal  prices,  "but 
the  growing  menace  of  a  great 
coal  shortage  which  forced  Presi- 
dent    Harding     to    intervene." 
To-day    the   papers   see   a  fuel 
famine   at   hand.     A  few  days 
more,  as  we  read  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  factories  will  be  closed 
and  trains  taken  off,  "and  the 
present    revival    of    prosperity 
given  a  paralyzing  blow."     The 
lack  of  coal  to  run  the  engines  to 
move  the  grain  will  strike  hard 
at    rural    prosperity.      At    the 
same  time,  continues  the  Illinois 
paper,   public  utilities  will  feel 
the  pinch,  and  finally  the  loud, 
long  wail  of  the  domestic  con- 
sumer will  be  heard  in  the  land. 
"End  the  Coal   Strike!"     cries 
The   Wall  Street  Journal.     The 
country    "wants   coal,    it   must 
have  it";   "patience,"   declares 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
"long  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue." 
The    Government,    so    the    St. 
Louis      Star      soberly      asserts, 
"should    stand    ready    to    take 
over  the  entire  coal  industry  if 
there  is  any  further  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  the  public."     And 
similar  calls  for  drastic  and  im- 
mediate action  have  been  coming 
from    the    newspapers    in    New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,    Ohio,    Illinois,    Minnesota,    Kansas,    Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  other  States. 

The  Government's  procedure  in  the  face  of  this  slowly  devel- 
oping crisis  reminds  the  Philadelphia  North  American  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  program  twenty  years  before: 

"In  default  of  settlements,  the  bituminous  miners  had  struck 
on  April  1,  when  their  contracts  expired,  and  the  anthracite  work- 
ers ordered  a  suspension.  After  the  deadlock  had  lasted  nearly 
three  months,  President  Harding  moved  to  intervene.  Secre- 
tary Hoover  had  conferred  with  the  operators,  and  on  June  26 
the  mine  union  chief  was  invited  to  the  White  House  to  state  his 
case.  Two  days  later  representatives  of  both  sides  were  sum- 
moned, and  to  an  assemblage  of  fifty  operators  and  union  leaders, 
on  July  1,  the  President  outlined  the  requirements  of  the 
situation  in  virtually  the  same  terms  as  were  used  in  1902. 
Admitting  that  he  had  'no  specific  authority'  to  intervene,  he 
invoked  the  principles  established  twenty  years  ago.  To  the 
two  interests  he  declared :  .  . 

'"You  should  settle  this  matter  in  frank  recognition  ot  the 
mutuality  of  your  interests.     If  you  can  not  do  that,  then  the 


larger  public  interest  must  be  asserted  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
for  the  common  good  is  the  first  and  highest  concern.' 

"Despite  these  plain  admonitions  the  disputing  interests 
failed  to  reach  a  compromise,  and  on  July  10,  called  again  to  the 
White  House,  they  heard  from  the  President  three  definite  pro- 
posals, as  follows: 

'"Immediate  resumption  of  mining,  the  wage-scale  under  the 
expired  contract  to  be  maintained  for  thirty  days,  or  until 
August  1.' 

'"Differences  to  be  submitted  to  a  Federal  Commission  of 
eleven  members,  three  being  named  by  the  miners,  three  by  the 
operators  and  five  by  the  President,  its  decisions  to  be  accepted 

as  final.  This  Commission  to 
fix  a  wage-scale  to  be  effective 
until  March  1  next  year,  the 
prevailing  rate  being  paid  until 
the  decision  is  made.' 

" '  The  Commission  to  make  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  the  coal 
industry,  investigating  produc- 
tion costs,  transportation  and  all 
other  factors,  and  suggest  plans 
for  reorganization  so  as  to  elim- 
inate waste  and  stabilize  work- 
ing conditions  and  the  market 
supply  of  fuel.'" 


lEDtJoart)  31etottt  feeler 

March  11,  1859— July  15,  1922 

EDWARD  JEWITT  WHEELER, 
Editor  of  Current  Opinion,  died 
July  15,  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  Dur- 
ing forty  years  of  his  splendid  life 
he  was  associated  with  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  and  for  fifteen 
of  these  years  he  was  the  Editor 
of  The  Literary  Digest. 

During  all  that  period  of  close 
business  association  with  our  house 
his  smile  was  always  serene,  and  in 
his  presence  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun 
was  always  shining.  His  lips  were 
never  heard  to  utter  an  unkind  or 
ungenerous  remark  about  any  one. 
His  was  a  great  soul.  His  heart  beat 
in  sympathy  with  every  good  thing 
not  only  in  the  land  of  his  birth  but 
throughout  the  world.  So  it  was 
well  said  of  him  by  Bishop  William 
F.  McDowell,  at  the  funeral  service 
in  the  Madison  Avenue  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  that 
like  the  Roman  youth,  Marius, 
who  carried  the  white  bird  unsullied 
through  the  market-place,  Edward 
Jewitt  Wheeler  bore  his  soul  pure 
and  white  through  the  market- 
place of  the  world  to  God. 


These    arbitration    proposals 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
newspapers,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered.    "Without    notable   dis- 
sent," reported  the  New  York 
Globe,  the  press  "hailed  Presi- 
dent Harding's  plan  for  settling 
the  coal  strike  as  reasonable  and 
necessary."       The    New    York 
World's  characterization  of  it  as 
fair,    practical    and,    above    all, 
timely,    was    representative    of 
newspaper    comment    in     such 
widely  scattered  centers  as  Bos- 
ton,    New     York,     Baltimore, 
Washington,  Wheeling,   Cincin- 
nati, Grand  Rapids,  Buffalo  and 
Minneapolis.    But  the  coal  min- 
ers and  operators  were  rather 
less  unanimous.    The  anthracite 
operators    accepted    the    plan. 
Some  of  the  bituminous  operat- 
ors accepted  it;  others  would  not. 
Finally,  the  spokesmen  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica   rejected    the    plan.       The 
miners'  refusal  was  based  partly  upon  the  combination  of  a 
scientific  investigation  commission  with  the  wage  arbitration 
board,  partly  on  the  fact  that  not  all  coal  operators  "would  come 
within  the  purview  of  your  plan  of  adjustment." 

The  failure  of  the  President's  arbitration  plan  brought  from 
him  an  invitation  to  the  coal  operators  to  "return  to  your  mine 
properties  and  resume  operation."  This  was  followed  by  a  tele- 
gram from  the  President  to  the  Governors  of  twenty-eight  coal- 
producing  States  asking  them  to  resume  work  in  the  mines,  and 
urging  the  State  authorities  to  extend  full  protection  to  every  mine 
operating  and  to  every  man  willing  to  work  in  them.  The  tele- 
gram ended  with  the  significant  sentence:  "To  the  task  of  lawful 
protection  and  the  maintenance  of  order  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pledges  to  you  every  assistance  at  its  command."  From 
most  of  the  States  the  Governors  promptly  replied,  assuring  the 
President  of  their  full  support  of  his  program.  What  the  Presi- 
dent meant  by  this  last  step,  explains  the  New  York  Times 
Washington    correspondent,   was    to    "give    the    operators    an 
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opportunity  to  demonstrate  whether  they  can  obtain  workers,  in 
defiance  of  the  unions,  to  operate  their  mines,"  and  to  "provide 
protection  if  necessary."  Then,  if  the  operators  "report  that 
they  can  not  produce  the  coal  necessary  to  avert  a  famine, 
governmental  operation  of  the  mines  looms  up  again."  "Pro- 
tection of  the  mines  by  Federal  troops,  aided  in  the  various  States 
by  the  National  Guard,  constabulary  and  local  police,  would,  if 
successful,  be  a  successful  victory  for  the  mine  operators,"  says 
Carter  Field,  in  a  New  York  Tribune  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington. "It  would  put  the  union  officials  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage in  the  eventual  negotiations  with  the  operators.  They 
would  at  once  be  deprived  of  their  two  chief  weapons — pressure 
of  necessity  of  coal  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  forceful  restraint 
of  strike-breakers."  Students  of  the  situation  at  the  capital, 
according  to  this  authority,  do  not  believe  that,  even  with  perfect 
protection,  enough  miners  can  be  put  to  work  to  supply  the 
country's  necessities  for  the  coming  winter.  And  if  the  supply 
is  clearly  inadequate,  "the  next  step  will  be  Government  seizure 
and  operation  of  the  mines."  And  this,  continues  Mr.  Field, 
"would  be  a  tremendous  victory"  for  the  strikers;  "the  Govern- 
ment could  operate  only  with  the  men  now  on  strike,  would  un- 
doubtedly operate  on  the  present  scale,  and  the  final  outcome 
would  be.well  within  the  hands  of  the  union  leaders." 

"The  taking  over  of  coal  mines  by  the  Government  to  be 
operated  by  the  unions  on  liberal  terms  wrung  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  believed  in  some  quarters  to  be  the  ultimate  aim"  of 
the  strike  leaders,  agrees  the  Washington  Post,  which  is  believed 
to  reflect  the  President's  opinions  more  clearly  than  any  other 
newspaper.  That  something  like  nationalization,  perhaps 
temporary,  perhaps  partial,  is  now  extremely  likely,  is  a  view 
widely  held  by  the  press.  The  San  Antonio  Express  agrees  that 
the  workers  want  nationalization,  but  after  all,  it  feels  that 
"further  Federal  regulation  is  inevitable,"  coal  being  "just  as 
essential  to  national  life  as  the  transportation  system.  Legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  authority  over  production  and  distribution 


IF    WINTER    COMES. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


and  machinery  to  prevent  or  settle  wage  disputes  is  needed 
sorely."  Such  legislation,  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  "would 
be  an  extreme  measure,  repugnant -alike  to  the  miners  and  oper- 
ators, but  they  may  have  to  face  it  if  they  hold  out  unyieldingly." 
The   nationalization    of   the   coal   mines,   remarks   the   Helena 


Montana  Record- Herald,  would  be  "a  last  and  unpalatable,  but 
perhaps  unavoidable  resort."  Federal  operation  of  the  mines, 
predicts  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "would  come  in  forms 
that  neither  men  nor  management  could  welcome.  Its  inevi- 
table aftermath  would  be  drastic  Federal  regulation,  far-reach- 
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— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


ing;  deep,  crippling  and  savage."  As  to  which  party  would  be 
the  more  responsible,  and  which  would  suffer  the  more,  opinions 
differ.  The  Canton  Daily  Neivs  sees  one  result  reasonably  cer- 
tain "if  the  Government  is  forced  to  intervene  in  order  to  oper- 
ate the  mines — the  miners  union  bids  fair  to  be  wrecked  by  such 
action,  and  the  miners  will  have  themselves  to  blame."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Asheville  Times  declares  that  "if  Federal 
control  comes,  it  will  be  because  the  owners  have  made  it  inevi- 
table by  their  arrogant  policies,"  and  "any  hardship  that  it  may 
work  upon  them  will  come  in  the  nature  of  retributive  justice." 
The  Government,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Albany  Journal,  "should 
take  temporary  possession  of  enough  mines  to  supply  public 
needs,  and  operate  them  for  the  public  good  until  assurance  is 
given  that  work  under  private  management  will  be  resumed  and 
continued."  It  seems,  however,  to  the  Denver  Times  that 
whatever  the  Government  does  in  the  way  of  operating,  control- 
ling or  regulating  coal-mining  in  the  present  emergency  will  be 
"the  entering  wedge  which  probably  never  will  be  withdrawn. 
Coal-mining  is  an  interstate  affair,  a  national  business  on  which 
all  industry  and  national  life  depend.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  it 
ever  returns  to  its  former  status."  Similarly,  the  Washington 
Post  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  people  would  insist  upon  the 
new  condition  being  made  permanent:  "The  Government  would 
retain  a  controlling  hand  upon  the  coal  industry;  and  it  would  be 
regulated  by  law."  The  American  people,  the  Grand  Rapids 
News  feels  convinced,  do  not  want  Government  control  of  mining 
and  coal  distribution,  but  it  may  be  made  necessary.  And  the 
Michigan  daily  goes  on  to  try  to  explain  "what  would  happen  if 
the  Government  should  be  forced  to  assume  control  of  the  coal- 
mining industry:" 

"The  Government  represents  all  the  people.      It'  it  takes  con- 
trol of  tho  coal  mines  it  will  not  pay  without  question  the  wages 
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the  miners  demand,  any  more  than  the  present  mine  owners  feel 
obligated  to  pay  any  wage-scale  put  before  them.  The  Govern- 
ment would  not  take  the  mines  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
miners'  scales  or  of  carrying  on  the  business  as  it  has  been  carried 
on.  The  Government  woidd  be  concerned  first  of  all  in  securing 
a  steady  supply  of  fuel  for  everybody.  It  would  not  open  more 
mines  than  are  necessary,  thus  providing  only  half  employment 
for  double  the  number  of  miners  needed  to  produce  the  coal  the 
country  requires.  Some  mines  would  be  kept  closed.  A  Federal 
Commission  of  some  kind  would  determine  just  wages  for  the 
miners  and  equitable  working  conditions  and  hours,  and  the 
decision  of  that  Commission  would  be  enforced  by  every  power  of 
the  Government.  There  would  be  no  right  to  strike  against 
wages  or  conditions  then,  and  there  would  be  no  question  of 
arbitration. 

"Once  the  Government  embarks  upon  a  policy  of  mine  control, 
it  must  go  the  limit.  Strikes  in  that  event  would  be  little  short 
of  rebellion.  Congress  has  been  very  .considerate  of  organized 
labor.  If  the  Government  should  take  over  the  coal  mines  and 
there  should  be  a  strike,  Congress  quickly  would  repeal  the  ex- 
emption from  the  anti-trust  laws  which  organized  labor  now 
enjoys,  and  all  organized  labor  would  be  the  loser." 

Labor  leaders  profess  to  be  quite  unimprest  by  President 
Harding's  invitation  to  the  operators  to  "resume."  As  Presi- 
dent Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  remarks — 

"The  fact  is  there  is  nobody  to  mine  coal  until  the  miners  now 
on  strike  return  to  the  mines.  They  will  return  quickly  and 
gladly,  as  soon  as  the  mine  owners  agree  with  them  on  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment." 

This  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  similarly  comments 
President  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
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'PUTTING  OUT"   THE   FIRE. 

— Marcus  in  Forbes  Magazine  {New  York). 


is  "merely  a  gesture  which  will  not  produce  coal  in  any  substan- 
tial quantity."  "Men  voluntarily  on  strike  will  not  return  to 
work  merely  because  armed  guards  are  placed  around  the  mines." 
Mr.  Lewis  predicts  that  "the  mine  workers  will  continue  on 
strike  until  some  honorable  avenue  of  settlement  in  accord  with 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  is  offered  them." 


On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  the  New  York  Herald  that 
proper  protection  from  local,  State  and  Federal  authorities,  "can 
assure  an  ample  supply  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  mines  now 
shut  down  by  the  strike."    As  it  argues: 

"Nobody  need  doubt  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  miners, 
skilled  miners,  ready  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  mines  were 
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opened  under  protection  that  would  protect.  The  proof  of  this 
supply  of  miners  ready  to  go  to  work  is  that  thousands  of  them 
that  are  supposed  to  be  on  strike  are  at  work  right  now  in  the 
non-union  mines  that  are  operating  to  supply  60  per  cent,  of  the 
country's  soft  coal  needs.  They  have  packed  up,  quit  the  strike 
districts,  and  ridden  or  tramped  to  the  operating  districts,  where, 
some  under  assumed  names,  some  under  their  own  names,  they 
are  digging  non-union  coal. 

"The  only  reason  there  are  not  more  of  them  digging  non- 
union coal,  digging  it  with  a  will,  because,  union  men  tho  they  be, 
a  six-day  job  a  week  at  the  non-union  scale  looks  better  to  them 
in  dollars  and  cents,  even  when  there  is  no  strike,  than  a  two-day 
job  a  week  at  the  union  scale,  and  they  want  the  money — the  only 
reason  there  are  not  thousands  more  of  such  men  at  work  is 
there  is  no  place  now  for  them  to  work." 

But  merely  getting  the  coal  out,  by  one  means  or  another,  con- 
tinues the  Herald,  "is  not  the  real  coal  problem,  the  great  problem 
of  the  country."  It  contends,  here  speaking  for  a  large  number 
of  other  newspapers,  that — 

"There  never  will  be  a  solution  of  this  great  problem  until 
there  is  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  whole  bituminous  indus- 
try. It  must  be  a  reorganization  that  will  equalize  production 
costs  within  fixt  groups  of  mines  in  given  zones,  by  making  the 
fat  mine  carry  the  lean  mine.  It  must  stabilize  employment  at 
American  wages  and  stabilize  capital  returns  at  fair  profits.  It 
must  stabilize,  within  reasonable  limits,  prices  to  consumers.  It 
must  put  the  coal  industry  on  a  sound  economic  and  a  solid 
business  basis,  under  private  ownership  and  management,  but  at 
the  same  time  under  Government  sanction  and  regulation. 

"Until  this  reorganization  of  the  coal  industry  is  worked  out 
— and  there  never  will  be  a  better  chance  to  begin  to  work  it  out 
than  there  is  now — there  will  be  interminable  recurrences  of 
strikes  and  violence  in  the  coal  fields,  of  excessive  earnings  at  one 
time  and  place,  and  niggardly  earnings  or  heavy  losses  at  another 
time  and  place;  of  markets  yesterday  glutted  with  coal,  and  mar- 
kets to-day  bare  of  coal;  of  general  industry,  in  its  dependence 
on  coal,  now  going  full  speed,  then  stalled  dead. 

"Until  this  reorganization  is  worked  out  the  conditions  in  the 
soft  coal  industry  will  become  worse  for  the  mine  owners,  worse 
for  the  miners,  worse  for  the  consumers  and  worse  for  the  coun- 
try.   Already  it  grows  insufferable  to  the  American  people." 
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FIRST  WEEKS  OF  THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

A  NOTHER  HERRIN  TRAGEDY  might  have  happened, 
/\  several  editors  agree,  at  any  time  and  in  almost  any 
X  ^  locality  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  railroad 
strike.  For,  they  point  out,  there  are  many  cities  and  towns 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  railroad  men  and  persons  dependent 
upon  them,  with  the  peace  officials  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the 
strikers,  as  was  the  case  in  Herrin,  Illinois,  where  the  coal-mine 
massacre  occurred.  This  condition  makes  essential  an  under- 
standing of  what  has  actually  happened,  as  gleaned  from  press 
dispatches  and  editorial  summaries.  The  railroad  strike,  it  will 
be  recalled,  began  on  July  1,  when  some  400,000  shopmen  em- 
ployed throughout  the  country  walked  out  in  protest  against  a 
$60,000,000  wage-cut  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 
This  army  of  workers  included  machinists,  blacksmiths,  boiler- 
makers,  carmen,  sheet  metal  workers  and  electricians,  and  for  a 
time  it  appeared  inevitable  that  another  400,000  maintenance- 
of-way  employees  would  join  their  striking  comrades.  This 
threatened  strike,  however,  was  postponed  by  the  promise  of  the 
Labor  Board  to  arbitrate  the  question  of  wages. 

Demands  of  the  shopmen  were  that  the  $60,000,000  wage 
reduction  be  set  aside;  that  working  rules  cutting  shopmen's 
overtime  pay  be  modified,  and  that  the  system  of  letting  out 
repair  work  on  some  roads  to  contractors  be  abolished.  The 
position  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Board  on  the  outset,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  strikers  could  hope  for  further  consideration 
only  after  they  had  returned  to  their  jobs.  The  stand  of  the 
railroad  executives  was  that  the  strike  was  not  against  them,  but 
the  Labor  Board;  that  the  roads  had  nothing  to  settle.  More- 
over, they  announced  in  the  first  week  of  the  strike  that  if  the 
strikers  did  not  return  by  a  certain  date  they  would  lose  their 
seniority  standing  and  would  be  taken  back  only  as  new  em- 
ployees. This  action,  which  is  sometimes  taken  in  strikes  and 
canceled  as  part  of  the  final  settlement,  apparently  did  not 
worry  the  strikers  in  the  first  week  of  July;  everything  would  be 


A  PROTECTED  INDUSTRY. 

•  — Walker  in  the  New  York  Call. 


settled  as  usual,  they  thought.  But  near  the  end  of  the  third 
week  of  the  strike,  when  all  efforts  by  the  Labor  Board  to  bring 
about  peace  between  the  railroads  and  their  striking  shopmen 
had  failed,  the  main  question  at  issue  was  that  of  restoring  full 
seniority  rights  to  the  striking  shopmen;  tho  other  main  points 
of  difference  had  been  disposed  of  at  parleys  in  Chicago. 


During  the  first  week  of  the  strike  train  schedules  were  con- 
siderably disarranged  and  sabotage  and  sporadic  disorders  were 
reported  from  several  States.  While  negotiations  went  on  be- 
tween the  Labor  Board  and  the  strikers  and  the  Labor  Board 
and  the  railway  executives — the  shopmen  and   the  executives 


INTERRUPTION. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


refused  for  two  weeks  to  meet  each  other — passenger  trains  by 
the  score  throughout  the  country  were  withdrawn  from  service; 
the  pitifully  poor  coal  supply  was  seriously  interrupted,  according 
to  dispatches ;  the  roads  imported  armed  guards ;  there  was  rioting 
in  and  about  Chicago ;  the  strike  spread ;  disorders  increased ;  the 
Missouri  National  Guard  was  mobilized  and  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  ordered  out;  roads  in  virtually  every  State  in  the  union 
applied  for  Federal  restraining  orders  barring  strikers  from  their 
property;  hundreds  of  special  United  States  Deputy  Marshals 
were  sworn  in  to  enforce  order,  and  a  suburb  of  Chicago  was 
placed  under  martial  law  following  a  battle  between  railroad 
strikers  and  guards  in  which  a  striker's  son  was  killed.  These 
were  the  main  events  of  the  first  week. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  week  was  marked  by  freight  em- 
bargoes on  many  roads.  Passenger  service  was  further  curtailed, 
and  disorder  grew.  The  position  of  the  strikers,  we  are  told,  was 
still  further  weakened  by  the  agreement  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Signalmen  to  postpone  strike  action  until  their  claims 
could  also  be  arbitrated  by  the  Railroad  Board.  By  this  time 
the  strike  had  grown  so  serious  that  the  entire  State  Guard  of 
Missouri  was  mobilized,  while  in  Indiana,  California,  Kansas  and 
Michigan  State  troops  and  State  police  received  orders  to  be 
prepared  for  any  emergency.  By  July  10  Governor  Allen,  of 
Kansas,  under  the  Kansas  law  which  provides  that  trains  can  not 
be  taken  out  of  service  without  a  hearing  before  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission,  began  a  move  to  prevent  the  wholesale  discon- 
tinuance of  trains  in  that  State.  Reports  of  the  kidnaping  of 
strikebreakers,  of  sniping  hero  and  there,  together  with  threats 
of  lynching,  began  to  filter  in,  along  with  reports  of  wrecks  (hat 
were  said  to  have  been  caused  by  careless  and  incompetent  in- 
spection of  cars  by  strikebreakers. 

At  this  crucial  stage  President  Harding  took  the  position  that 
the  decision  of  tho  Railroad  Labor  Board  was  an  action  of  the 
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Government  and  must  be  supported  by  the  Government.    Said 
the  President  in  a  proclamation: 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  has 
recently  handed  down  decisions,  one  affecting  the  wage  of  the 
shop-craft  employees,  the  other  declaring  the  contract  system  of 
shop-craft  work  with  outside  agencies  to  be  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  Transportation  Act,  and,  therefore,  that  such  practise 
must  be  discontinued;  and 

"Whereas,  the  shop-craft  employees  have  elected  to  discon- 
tinue their  work,  rather  than  abide  by  the  decision  rendered,  and 
certain  operators  have  ignored  the  decision  ordering  abandon- 
ment of  the  contract  shop  practise;  and, 

"Whereas,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  controversies  in  accor- 
dance with  law  and  due  respect  for  the  established  agencies  of 
such  settlement  are  essential  to  the  security  and  well-being  of 
our  people; 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  make  proclamation,  directing  all  per- 
sons to  refrain  from  all  interference  with  the  lawful  effort  to 
maintain  interstate  transportation  and  the  carrying  of  the  United 
States  mails." 

By  issuing  this  proclamation  the  President  assumed  full  charge 
of  the  situation.  But  the  situation  improved  little,  if  at  all. 
Freight  traffic  was  everywhere  hit  harder  than  the  passenger 
service,  in  some  cases  being  almost  brought  to  a  standstill,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Tribune.  At  this  stage,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  United  States  mails  were  to  suffer,  airplane 
manufacturers  and  the  Army  and  Navy  air  services  volunteered 
the  use  of  their  machines  to  help  move  the  mails.  Moreover, 
Postmaster-General  Work  issued  an  order  to  postmasters  the 
country  over  to  mobilize  available  motor-trucks  for  this  purpose. 

Hopes  of  settling  this  strike  were  dashed  the  day  after  the 
President  issued  his  proclamation  by  a  flat  refusal  of  rail  execu- 
tives to  enter  a  parley  with  the  head  of  the  striking  shopmen. 
To  further  complicate  matters,  the  400,000  maintenance-of- 
way  employees  again  threatened  to  strike,  and  the  deadlock 
over  restoration  of  seniority  rights  to  the  striking  shopmen  con- 
tinued. But  the  leader  of  the  six  striking  shopcrafts  made  it  clear 
that  the  strike  would  be  called  off  if  these  four  things  were  done: 

"1.  If  the  carriers  agree  to  wipe  out  the  system  under  which 
some  roads  have  let  out  work  to  contractors  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Labor  Board  and,  therefore,  not  bound  by  its 
decisions  on  wages  and  working  conditions. 

"2.  If  some  arrangement  for  modifying  certain  working  rules 
which  cut  the  overtime  pay  of  shopmen  is  made. 

"3.  If  President  Jewell  (of  the  shopmen")  gets  assurance  that 
his  organization  will  not  be  denied  a  rehearing  by  the  Labor 
Board  on  the  wage  issue. 

"4.  If  the  railroads  agree  to  establish  the  boards  of  adjustment 
provided  for  in  the  Transportation  Act,  but  which  the  carriers 
have  stedfastly  refused  to  consider." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  Chairman  Hooper  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  succeeded  in  bringing  representatives  of  the 
railroad  executives  and  leaders  of  the  strikers  together  in  a  con- 
ference at  Chicago,  but  the  railway  executives  still  refused  to 
permit  strikers  to  return  to  their  former  positions  with  seniority 
and  other  rights  unimpared. 

During  all  of  the  third  week  of  the  strike  both  railway  officials 
and  strike  leaders  eagerly  awaited  any  indication  as  to  which  way 
the  400,000  maintenance-of-way  men  would  jump.  For  it  was 
generally  agreed  in  the  press  comment  that  they  were  a  deter- 
mining influence  in  the  situation.  On  the  advice  of  their  leader, 
E.  F.  Grable,  however,  they  kept  to  their  original  agreement  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  Labor  Board.  And  the  strike  went  on. 
More  injunctions  were  issued  against  the  strikers,  more  United 
Stales  Marshals  were  sworn  in,  more  National  Guardsmen  in 
Georgia  and  in  other  States  were  ordered  on  patrol  duty,  and  dis- 
order due  to  the  strike  extended  over  the  entire  nation.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  Chairman  Hooper  regretfully  announced  that 
"all  efforts  to  bring  about  peace  between  the  railroads  and 
their  striking  shopmen  have  failed." 


BLEACHING  OUT  THE  RED  IN  THE 

UNIONS 


a 


B 


ORING  FROM  WITHIN,"  the  method  by  which  the 
"radical  elements  in  the  labor  movement' '  in  this  country 
have  sought  to  gain  control  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  remark  editorial  observers,  received  another  set- 
back from  Mr.  Gompers  early  this  month  in  the  lifting  of  a  char- 
ter of  a  New  York  City  bookkeepers'  and  accountants'  union. 
And  this  is  only  the  first  housecleaning  of  a  series,  declares  the 
New  York  representative  of  President  Gompers.  The  union  in 
question,  which  was  organized  several  years  ago  under  a  charter 
issued  by  the  Federation,  declares  that  the  lifting  of  the  charter 
was  "arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  and  illegal,"  and  that  the 
union  nevertheless  will  continue  to  function,  but  the  Federation 
has  begun  the  formation  of  a  new  local  union  which,  it  says,  will 
eliminate  the  radical  and  communistic  elements  from  the  old 
organization. 

The  disruption  was  brought  about,  it  is  said,  by  the  report  of 
several  delegates  of  the  union  to  William  Z.  Foster,  of  1920 
coal-strike  fame,  that  its  "white-collar"  members  were  "ready 
for  the  revolution."  The  lifting  of  the  charter  followed.  This 
action  is  thoroughly  approved  by  such  widely  read  papers  as  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  "By  breaking  up 
an  effort  of  communistic  elements  to  seize  control,  and  by  casting 
out  the  Reds  from  its  membership,  the  Federation  removes  the 
germs  of  a  disease  which  certainly  would  destroy  it,"  asserts  the 
Tribune;  "moreover,  the  Federation  strengthens  its  position  in 
the  nation,  and  improves  its  chances  of  doing  practical  work  in 
behalf  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  membership."  "If  cour- 
ageously pursued,  this  'housecleaning'  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  restore  the  unions  of  the  Federation  to  public 
confidence,"  thinks  the  Springfield  Union,  which  goes  on— 

"  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  if  Mr.  Gompers  has  been  brought  to  the 
realization  of  the  peril  that  threatens  his  federation  and  has 
turned  to  purge  it  of  its  enemies,  rather  than  to  support  them  in 
their  radical  claims  and  acts.  He  can  hardly  expect  that  em- 
ploying interests  can  deal  with  unions  that  Mr.  Gompers  himself 
can  not  control  or  deal  with. 

"If  Mr.  Gompers  has  started  out  in  earnest  to  take  the  es- 
sential steps  to  maintain  the  power  and  position  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  he  has  started  out  none  too  soon,  and  he 
can  not  succeed  with  half-way  measures.  He  must  root  out 
those  who  have  been  'boring  from  within'  and  give  no  indirect 
encouragement  to  those  whose  aim  is  violence  and  revolution." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  observes  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Mail,  that  all  communists  within  the  Federation  are  concen- 
trated in  New  York;  "there  are  occasional  evidences  that  other 
unions  have  communists  in  them."  But  the  Mail  hopes  that, 
having  taken  drastic  action  in  one  instance,  Mr.  Gompers  will 
"rid  other  organizations  of  inciters  to  sabotage  and  disorder." 
As  we  read  in  the  Rochester  Herald: 

"It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Federation,  if  it  adheres  to  its  present 
plan,  to  eliminate  the  trouble-makers,  the  men  who  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  labor  disputes  that  have  frequently  re- 
sulted in  serious  strikes,  for  which  there  was  not  even  a  shadow 

of  an  excuse.  . 

"The  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  affiliated  organizations  ot 
workers  must  have  a  thorough  housecleaning;  must  weed  out  the 
trouble-breeders  that  not  only  have  had  much  to  do  with  bringing 
about  so  many  strikes  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  have  been 
sowing  the  seeds  of  disorder  and  violence  among  the  illiterate 
workers,  with  the  mad  aim  of  promoting  a  social  revolution 
Labor  can  not  afford  to  permit  itself  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
this  dangerous  element." 

A  New  York  City  Socialist  organ,  the  Volkszeitung,  however, 
comes  to  the  defense  of  the  ousted  bookkeepers  and  accountants. 
"Like  all  conservative  union  leaders,  Samuel  Gompers  has 
learned  nothing  from  the  experiences  of  recent  years,"  declares 
this  paper,  which  warns  Mr.  Gompers  that  the  element  which  he 
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has  excommunicated  is  far  more  numerous  than  he  imagines. 
Nor,  continues  the  V  olkszeitung,  has  Mr.  Gompers  learned  any- 
thing from  the  fate  of  the  German  and  French  "labor  bureau- 
crats, who  were  so  diligent  in  ordering  their  revolutionary  asso- 
ciates to  get  out  of  their  union  yard."     As  a  consequence — 

"They  lost  single  locals  and  whole  district  organizations,  and 
in  their  places  sprang  up  a  new  and  vigorous  fighting  opposition. 
The  same  thing  is  sure  to  befall  Mr.  Gompers  in  the  United 
States." 


CUTTING  SANTO  DOMINGO'S 
APRON  STRINGS 

THE  evacuation  of  Santo  Domingo  seems  to  be  in  sight, 
remarks  one  newspaper,  commenting  on  the  definite 
agreement  which  has  at  last 
been  reached  for  the  ending  of  the 
American  occupation  of  that  re- 
public— subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  official  acts  of  the  military  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  ratified.  As  the  New 
York  World  puts  it:  "The  agreement 
is  precise;  the  Dominicans  have  only 
to  select  a  Government  of  their  own, 
andwe  are  pledged  to  withdraw." 
The  announcement  by  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes  that  we  will  withdraw 
our  military  forces  "is  in  line  with 
the  'Harding  plan'  for  evacuation," 
observes  the  Springfield  Union.  But 
the  conditions  which  the  President  laid 
down  more  than  a  year  ago,  we  are 
told  by  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,- 
were  not  accepted  by  the  Dominicans, 
because  of  political  squabbles  in  their 
midst.  Recently,  however,  according 
to  Secretary  Hughes,  representative 
political  leaders  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  accepted  the  program  worked 
out  by  the  State  Department,  and 
President  Harding  has  appointed  a 
special  commissioner  to  visit  Santo 
Domingo  to  ascertain  if  the  plan  is 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  that 
republic.  As  the  New  York  Tribune 
explains  editorially, 


"The  new  plan  provides  for  a 
Provisional  Government,  composed 
of  Dominicans  and  chosen  by  Domin- 
icans. The  American  authorities  will  turn  over  to  the 
Provisional  Executive  the  National  Palace  and  will  concentrate 
the  American  troops  of  occupation  in  one  or  two  places,  turning 
over  the  policing  of  the  island  to  the  Dominican  forces.  Do- 
minican delegates  will  then  be  chosen  to  negotiate  with  Amer- 
ican representatives  a  Treaty  perpetuating  the  clauses  agreed 
to  in  1907  providing  protection  for  foreign  loans  and  validating 
the  acts  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  island  during  the 
American  occupation.  When  this  Treaty  has  been  ratified  and 
a  permanent  President  chosen  the  American  forces  will  be  with- 
drawn entirely." 

"The  whole  case  is  now  referred  back  to  the  Dominicans  them- 
selves," notes  the  New  York  Times.  A  part  of  the  summary  of 
the  program  agreed  upon  with  the  Dominican  political  leaders, 
as  given  out  by  Secretary  Hughes,  is  as  follows: 

"A  Provisional  Government,  composed  of  Dominican  citizens 
and  selected  by  representatives'  of  the  Dominican  people,  av ill  bo 
installed  to  enable  i  lie  citizens  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  carry 
out  such  legislative  reforms  as  they  may  desire,  and  to  make 


RULERS  IN   SANTO   DOMINGO   WHOSE 
DAYS    OF    POWER    ARE     NUMBERED. 

Rear-Admiral  Robison,  American  Military  Gover- 
nor, who  will  give  way  to  a  Dominican  executive, 
and  one  of  our  marines,  whose  job  of  policing 
will  be  handed  over  to  native  forces. 


such  amendments  to  their  constitution  as  they  may  deem  appro- 
priate, and  to  hold  general  elections  for  the  installation  of  a 
subsequent  permanent  government  without  the  intervention  of 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 

"Upon  the  inauguration  of  the  Provisional  Government,  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Dominican  Republic  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers  appointed  by  the  Provisional 
President." 

This  latest  proposal  regarding  Santo  Domingo  finds  favor 
with  the  majority  of  editors.  "Instead  of  vague  promises,  the 
agreement  sets  forth  the  precise  steps  which  are  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  insure  our  withdrawal,"  points  out  the  New  York 
World,  and  this  prompts  the  New  Yor"k  Evening  Post  to  ask: 
"Why  can  not  we  give  Haiti  the  same  conditional  offer  of  evacu- 
ation?" 

The  Nation  (New  York),  however,  believes  that  "any  offer  of 
withdrawal  from  an  imperialistic  power  to  a  weaker  one  long 

held  in  its  clutches  must  be  scruti- 
nized with  great  care,  like  the  Greeks 
bearing  gifts."  To  this  paper  "our 
retirement  from  Santo  Domingo  is 
essentially  the  victory  of  public  opin- 
ion." And  "in  belatedly  getting 
out  of  the  republic,  the  United  States 
is  in  no  sense  atoning  for  the  past," 
avers  The  Nation,  which,  however, 
admits  that — 

"If  this  new  arrangement  is  carried 
out  in  good  faith  by  our  Government; 
if  dubious  points  are  decided  with  a 
realization  that  the  United  States  is 
the  interloper  and  should  not  profit 
by  its  intervention,  then  a  long  step 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  our  good 
name  in  every  republic  to  the  South 
of  us  will  have  been  taken." 

As  ike  New  York  Globe  explains 
events  leading  up  to  our  occupation 
of  Santo  Domingo: 

"More  than  a  year  ago  the  United 
States  Government  offered  to  Avith- 
draw  from  Santo  Domingo  if  the  Do- 
minicans would  set  up  in  place  of  our 
military  dictatorship  a  satisfactory 
government  of  their  own.  But  a  gov- 
ernment satisfactory  to  the  United 
States  had  to  be  one  that  would  give 
full  recognition  to  the  acts  of  the  oc- 
cupation officials  and  to  the  various 
Dominican  debts  contracted  before  and 
during  the  occupation.  It  would  also 
have  to  respect  the  Treaty  of  1907, 
in  which  the  Domincan  Republic 
agreed  not  to  increase  its  public  debt  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States. 

"Between  1907  and  1916  the  Republic  did  incur  a  debt  with 
a  face  value  of  $16,000,000  in  apparent  violation  of  the  Treaty, 
and  this  violation  was  the  ostensible  excuse  for  our  prolonged 
occupation.  Perhaps  it  was  a  legitimate  reason  for  intervention, 
but  the  truth  is  that  intervention  not  only  cost  many  lives  and 
led  to  shameful  injustices,  but  injured  our  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  throughout  Latin-America.  We  policed  Santo  Domingo 
as  we  might  have  policed  West  Virginia  or  the  mining  district  of 
Illinois,  with  the  difference  that  in  Santo  Domingo  we  did  not 
respect  any  individual  or  constitutional  rights  that  we  found 
inconvenient.  Our  forces  there  were  extra-legal  and  they 
acted  as  extra-legal  forces  always  act.  They  conferred  numerous 
benefits,  including  roads,  schools,  modern  hygiene,  and  fiscal 
respectability,  but  they  conferred  them  at  the  points  of  bayonets 
which  were,  often  thrust  home.   .   .   . 

"To  all  intents  and  purposes  Santo  Domingo  is  to  remain 
an  American  dependency.  Yet  the  actual  withdrawal  of  our 
marines  would  be  distinct  gain,  since  their  presence  in  any 
Latin-American  country  is  invariably  a  constant  cause  of  irrita- 
tion and,  at  least  occasionally,  of  tyranny  and  injustice." 
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TO  NAIL  DOWN  PEACE  WITH  CANADA 

A  SLICE  OF  CANADA  has  usually  been  the  sop  thrown 
to  Uncle  Sam  by  way  of  straightening  out  Anglo- 
American  difficulties,  but  it  appears  that  the  thing  will 
not  be  repeated,  as  Canada  is  taking  her  affairs  into  her  own 
hands.  Among  the  various  matters  whose  discussion  brings 
Premier  King  to  Washington,  the  press  notes  with  curious  in- 
terest, are  certain  "fishery  and  boundary  water  questions  awaiting 
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CANADA'S  SPOKESMEN  IN  THE  NEW  TREATY  DISCUSSIONS. 

W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  at  the  reader's  left,  Henry  G. 

Chilton,  counselor  of  the  British  Embassy,  center,  and  George  P.  Graham,  Canadian 

Minister  of  National  Defense.     Photographed  outside  the  White  House,  after  a  call 

on  the  President,  during  the  negotiations  at  Washington. 


adjustment."  In  the  old  days  they  would  have  been  adjusted 
by  the  British  and  American  Governments.  Now  that  Canada 
has  "arrived,"  press  correspondence  from  Washington  tells  us 
that  they  are  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Canadian  and  American 
Governments.  Still  larger  matters  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way — notably  the  proposal  to  modernize  and  perpetuate  the 
Rush-Bagot  disarmament  pact  of  1817,  an  agreement  thus 
reviewed  by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  War  of  1812  word 
was  received  in  Washington  that  the  British  contemplated 
increasing  their  naval  forces  on  the  Great  Lakes.  '  It  is  evident,' 
John  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State  to  President  Madison,  wrote  to 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Minister  to  England,  'if  each  party  aug- 
ments its  force  there  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  ascendency 
over  the  other,  that  vast  expense  will  be  incurred  and  the  danger 
of  collision  augmented  in  like  degree.  .  .  .  The  President  .  .  . 
therefore  authorizes  you  to  propose  to  the  British  Government 
such  an  arrangement  respecting  the  naval  force  to  be  kept  on 
the  lakes  by  both  governments  as  will  demonstrate  their  pacific 
policy  and  secure  their  peace.' 

"As  a  result  of  this  proposal  it  was  agreed  to  limit  the  navies 


of  each  power  to  one  vessel  not  exceeding  100  tons  burden  and 
armed  with  one  eighteen-pound  cannon  on  Lake  Ontario,  two 
on  the  upper  lakes,  and  one  on  Lake  Champlain. 

"This  Treaty,  altho  approved  by  the  Senate  and  in  force  now 
for  over  a  century,  can  be  terminated  upon  six  months'  notice 
by  either  side.  The  United  States  in  1865  gave  such  notice,  but 
later  withdrew  it.  To  remove  this  terminating  clause  and  to 
permit  of  an  adjustment  of  the  naval  and  revenue  forces  to  the 
changed  conditions  on  the  lakes  since  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation  and  the  enormous  development  of  traffic  are  the 
two  principal  reasons  for  making  a  new  Treaty." 

As  The  Tribune  goes  on  to  say,  ' '  This  country, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  says  amen  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Canadian  Premier."  The  Providence 
Journal  calls  it  "an  appropriate  act,"  the  In- 
dianapolis News  has  "no  doubt  of  its  desirability," 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  declares,  "There  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  terms,"  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  objects  only  to  "tinkering  with  a 
proved  success,"  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
recognizes  "a  proposal  happily  broached,"  while 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  observes,  "certainly 
public  opinion  will  endorse  it."  Less  enthusias- 
tically, the  New  York  Globe  says  that  a  new  Treaty 
would  do  "no  harm  and  perhaps  some  good," 
where,  as  the  New  York  Herald  remarks,  "nothing 
except  good-will  animates  the  conferees./^  As 
viewed  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
the  suggestion  "is  cause  for  profound  satisfaction." 
Meanwhile  the  Baltimore  Sun  tells  us: 

"A  Treaty  of  this  sort  is  not  needed  to  pre- 
vent war,  but  it  may  be  a  shining  example  to 
nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  to 
what  two  nations  can  agree  upon  if  they  have 
confidence  in  each  other's  good  intentions  and 
good  sense." 

Canadian  opinion,  however,  is  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  its  praise  of  the  Canadian  Premier's 
exploits  in  behalf  of  peace.  The  Montreal  Daily 
Star,  after  satirically  praising  the  "patriotism"  of 
Messrs.  King  and  Graham,  asks, 

"What  did  they  really  go  for? 
"We  are  rather  inclined  to  the  first  report  that 
they  went  because  they  were  invited;  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  Secretary  Hughes  haled  them  out 
of  cool  Canada  to  the  sweltering  'swimmin'  hole' 
where  the  lady  clerks  in  the  Washington  depart- 
ments hold  'beauty  contests,'  just  to  talk  about 
the  rewording  of  a  perfectly  satisfactory  hundred- 
year-old  understanding. 

"But  wild  horses  wouldn't  draw  from  us  what 
we  think  he  did  want  to  talk  about.  We  will  only  say 
that  the  Republican  leaders  have  a  tariff  to  get  through  which 
the  agricultural  bloc  won't  vote  for  unless  it  'protects' 
them  as  well  as  the  Eastern  manufacturers,  but  whose  food 
taxes  threaten  to  lose  them  a  lot  of  support  in  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  East-  and  that  every  Republican  leader  from 
Blaine  to  Taft  has  never  been  able  to  discover  more  than  one 
way  of  escaping  from  that  impasse." 

To  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  "the  present  mission  to 
Washington  looks  a  vainglorious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  to  get  into  the  limelight  and  pull  off 
something  spectacular."  Besides,  there  "are  real  dangers"  in 
canceling  the  existing  agreement,  we  are  told,  for, 

"A  new  Treaty— not  only  has  to  be  approved  by  Secretary 
Hughes  and  the  American  Cabinet,  but  also  has  to  run  the 
gantlet  of  the  American  Senate.  There  are  elements  in  the 
Senate  none  too  friendly  to  Great  Britain,  who  might  be  only 
too  glad  to  see  the  present  pact  abrogated  and  a  Treaty  less 
effective  substituted.  Unless  there  are  strong  and  pressing 
reasons,  which  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  why  a  new  Treaty 
is  necessary,  Mr.  King  might  be  wise  to  let  well  enough  alone. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  FOUNDATION'S  FIGHT 
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IHEY  WILL  NEITHER  FRIGHTEN  ME  nor  any 
one  connected  -with  the  Chemical  Foundation," 
cries  its  president,  Francis  P.  Garvan,  now  that 
criminal  proceedings  have  been  begun  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  While  it  is  true,  as  the  New  York  World  reminds  him, 
that  he  was  Alien  Property  Custodian  under  the  Wilson  regime, 
and  while  it  is  alleged  that  the  Custodian's  office  then  "seized 
immensely  valuable  German  patents  and,  instead  of  holding 
them  in  trust,  sold  them  for  comparatively  little  to  a  private 
organization  of  which  Mr.  Garvan  is  the  head,"  he  replies  by 
accusing  President  Harding  of  having  ordered  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings in  deference  to  German  influence.  Moreover,  he  com- 
plains that  "the  only  investigation  made  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  initiated  by  and  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  Gaston  B.  Means,  Z-13,  as  he  was  known  during  the  period 
when  he  was  serving  Germany  under  Captain  Boy-Ed." 

If  these  patents — principally  drug  and  dye  patents — revert  to 
their  original  owners,  then,  says  Mr.  Garvan,  "Germany  will 
regain  her  pre-war  organic  chemical  monopoly  of  the  world." 
To  a  New  York  Tribune  reporter  he  declared  recently: 

"My  motive  in  this  thing  is  simply  this — as  Alien  Property 
Custodian  I  saw  the  importance  of  the  industry  unfolded  before 
me.  It  is  a  job  that  I  am  going  to  finish.  It  is  for  the  benefit 
of  American  industry,  the  American  Army  and  Navy  and  the 
American  people.  My  most  heartfelt  motive  in  this  thing  is 
the  development  of  American  medicine.  That  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Foundation.  It  was  not  organized  for  profit,  but  as 
an  educational  and  research  institution.  The  patents  are  made 
available  to  everybody  under  license,  and  the  license  charge, 
under  the  charter,  is  the  same  for  every  one." 

Commenting  on  all  this,  the  New  York  World  observes, 

"For  the  German  Chemical  Trust  the  American  public  has 
no  affection.  What  Americans  do  care  about  is  that  their  war 
record  should  be  squared  with  the  law  of  nations.  In  this 
instance  the  record  has  not  yet  been  squared.  And  Mr.  Gar- 
van's  apparent  desire  not  to  clear  his  titles  in  an  American  court 
only  makes  it  doubly  certain  that  the  Government's  proceed- 
ings are  necessary." 

A  great  deal  of  Mr.  Garvan's  defense  consists  of  "red-herring 
language,"  thinks  the  New  York  Globe — "especially  the  discus- 
sion of  German  agents."  The  New  York  Freeman,  meanwhile, 
complains  that — 

"In  point  of  relevance,  it  is  an  exact  match  for  Mr.  Lasker's 
plea  against  Mr.  Adolphus  Busch's  charge  of  maritime  boot- 
legging; which  was  that  Mr.  Busch  is  pro-German  and  in  favor 
of  beer." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  it  has  been  "rather  an 
ill-starred  proceeding  from  the  first— this  effort  of  the  American 
dye  interests  to  build  themselves  up  into  world  power  by  gov- 
ernmental fiat  and  under  Government  tutelage."  As  the  Balti- 
more paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"A  group  of  zealots  perceived  in  the  war  an  opportunity  to 
'smash'  the  great  German  dye  business,  the  product  of  genera- 
tions of  scientific  research.  They  obtained  the  seizure  of  the 
German  patents  for  their  own  use;  they  have  been  demanding 
in  the  face  of  the  strongest  kind  of  public  opposition  an  embargo 
upon  all  German  dye  imports  which  might  interfere  with  their 
goal  of  producing  all  the  dyes  necessary  for  American  consump- 
tion. They  rejected  all  proposals  of  a  high  protective  tariff; 
nothing  but  an  embargo  would  do.  Their  tactics  in  cramming 
the  embargo  down  the  throat  of  Congress  gave  rise  to  a  deep- 
rooted  public  suspicion  that  a  new  American  dye  trust  was  in 
the  making  and  that  enormous  profits  were  involved  in  the 
campaign." 

To  the  Socialist  New  York  Call's  way  of  thinking,  "the  whole 
affair  smells  of  mass  murder"  and  is  a  "disgusting  episode  of 
modern  imperialist  era,"  as  the  "chemical  combine"  is  "engaged 
in  extensive  propaganda  for  preparedness  in  chemical  and  gas 
warfare." 


Turning  now  to  the  papers  that  hold  Mr.  Garvan's  motives 
above  reproach,  we  find  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  saying: 

"The  United  States  should  protect  the  dye  industry  which 
has  been  built  up  since  war  cut  us  off  from  German  dyes.  It 
should  do  all  things  necessary  to  give  that  industry  opportunity 
to  expand  so  that  all  dyes  would  be  of  American  manufacture." 

Here  and  there,  meanwhile,  we  note  an  inclination  to  regard 
the  proceedings  against  the  Chemical  Foundation  as  prompted 
by  motives  political.  Says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 
"Election  is  coming,  many  scandals  are  being  made  to  grow  where 
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"TRAITORS  SAY  I   SOLD   TO   MYSELF." 

But  Francis  P.  Garvan's  work  as  Alien  Property  Custodian  and 
President  of  the  Chemical  Foundation  is  praised  by  former  Attorney- 
General  Palmer,  who  calls  the  establishment  of  the  Foundation  "the 
greatest  blow  struck  at  Germany  in  America  during  the  war." 


only  a  few  grew  before.  It  is  well  not  to  pay  too  much  heed  to 
the  belated  findings  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian."  So  also  thinks  Mr.  Maurice  Leon,  who, 
writing  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  declares, 

"The  Republican  candidates,  for  whom  these  efforts  are  being 
exerted,  are  likely  to  get  the  German  vote  in  return  and  they  are 
equally  likely  to  be  beaten.  It  is  not  by  such  means  that  Con- 
gress will  be  kept  Republican,  or  Mr.  Harding  reelected." 

Mr.  T.  A.  Huntley,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  reminds  us  that — 

"A  senatorial  investigating  committee  has  just  completed 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject.  Two  of  these 
Senators,  Sterling  of  South  Dakota  and  Shortridgo  of  California, 
apparently  are  not  convinced  that  the  Chemical  Foundation  is 
inherently  evil.  They  are  both  Republicans.  Senator  Sterling 
was  asked  what  conclusions  he  had  reached.  His  'impressions,' 
subject  to  revision  after  reviewing  the  record,  were: 

"That  the  Foundation  is  not  monopolistic  in  its  tendencies; 
that  it  is  a  quasi-public  institution;  that  it  grants  non-exclusive 
rights  to  manufacture  chemicals  and  other  products  under  the 
patents  it  controls;  and  that  as  such,  and  so  long  as  it  continues 
to  be  so  operated,  the  charges  laid  at  its  door  are  unfounded." 
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The  Japs  are  leaving  Siberia,  but  not  leaving  her  much.— 
Norfolk  Post. 

Will  some  one  please  tell  Mr.  Bryan  that  the  evolutionary 
war  is  over? — Life. 

The  liberty  loving  are  being  hard  prest  by  the  liberty  tak- 
ing.— Washington  Post. 

Ireland,  it  seems,  might  be  more  aptly  termed  a  free-for-all 
State. — Manila  Bulletin. 

The  chief  trouble  with  the  Volstead  Act  seems  to  be  that  it 
won't. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Ireland  is  having  a  hard  time;  but  just  wait  until  she  tries 
to  pass  a  soldier  bonus.— Evansville  Press. 

Fordney-McCumber  tariff  threatens  several  bolts  and  has 
revealed  many  nuts.— Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  American  Legion  may  be  a  power  now.     But  just  wait 
until  the  flivver  drivers  organize.— Seattle  Argus. 


Strange  things  happen.     A  Senator  has  been  caught  speeding. 
— Houston  Press. 

The  best  way  to  be  contented  with  your  lot  is  to  build  a  house 
on  it. — Asheville  Times. 

They  say  a  poor  man  can  be  happy;  but  a  happy  man  isn't 
poor. — Cincinnati  Post. 

The  man  who  wakes  up  and  finds  himself  famous  hasn't  been 
asleep. — Columbus  Citizen. 

Railroad  labor  is  finding  out  that  its  goal  is  not  within  strik- 
ing distance. — Washington  Post. 

Congress  seems  to  forget  that  the  ex-service  men  are  asking 
for  a  bonus,  not  an  old-age  pension.— Life. 

If  Germany  continues  to  inflate  her  paper  currency,  she  will 
be  marked  for  destruction. — Asheville  Times. 

Of  course  it  is  appropriate  that  deep  draughts  are  obtainable 
on  deep  draught  ships.— Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 
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Hall  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Automobiles  have  become  popular  in  Turkey.  Now  you'll 
bear  of  some  real  atrocities  over  there.— Washington  Post. 

The  dove  of  peace  is  at  last  folding  its  wings,  says  Lloyd 
George.     Presumably  across  its'  breast.— Washington  Post. 

Since  the  Lords  of  Parliament  have  denied  Lady  Rhondda  a 
seat,  nothing  much  can  be  said  about  the  man  m  the  subway.— 
Life. 

With  everybody  denying  responsibility  for  the  railroad  strike, 
we  imagine  that  we  must  blame  it  all  on  the  flapper.— Asheville 
Times. 

Germany  asks  for  a  moratorium,  but  plundered  French  and 
Belgian  cities  had  to  pay  tribute  without  delay.— Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Another  thing  that  China  objects  to  is  Tokyo's  definition  of 
extraterritorial  rights  as  right  to  extra  territory.— Manila 
Bulletin. 

Don't  worry  about  who  will  lose  the  coal  strike.  You'll 
find  out  when  you  price  a  ton  of  coal  next  fall.— Wall  Street 
Journal. 


Accepting  the  report  of  a  naturalist,  there  are  only  two  hun- 
dred thousand  rattlesnakes  left  in  this  country.  But  under 
Prohibition  the  supply  is  more  than  equal  to  the  demand.- 
Toledo  Blade. 

A  Senate  investigating  committee  has  reported  that  the 
American  Government  committed  some  blunders  m  Haiti. 
That  is  easily  explained— the  Government  evidently  thought 
Haiti  was  a  part  of  the  United  States.— Kansas  City  Star. 


The  Soviet  will  make  fresh  proposals,  says  a  news  item.  That 
is  the  only  kind  it  knows  how  to  make.— Washington  Post. 

The  papers  say  that  Hearst  wishes  to  be  presented  to  the 
King    of    England.      That    makes    it    unanimous.— Life. 

Germany,  it  seems,  has  got  to  be  "helped."  This  come. 
from  trying  to  help  herself  to  a  little  too  much.— Boston  Tran- 
script. 

-In  justice  to  the  wets,  The  Literary  Digest  should  not  per- 
mit the  bootleggers  to  vote  in  its  Prohibition  Vo\l. -Columbia 
Record. 

"Rolling  stock  too  heavy,"  says  Ford.  It  does  have  unfaj 
advantage  over  flivvers  at  railroad  crossings.— Wall  Street 
Journal. 

What  we  wish  is  that  Henry  Ford  would  now  concentrate  his 
genius  on  the  quantity  production  of  parking  places.-O/no 
State  Journal. 

Presumably  before  a  Shipping  Board  vessel  puts  to  sea,  Uncle 
Sam's  dry  law  enforcers  have  to  raid  two  or  three  restaurants.— 
New  York  Tribune. 

At  a  Toledo  seance,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  his  arm 
stroked  by  a  spirit.  It  must  have  been  an  agreeable  change 
from  having  his  leg  pulled.— Life. 

Complaint  is  made  that  some  of  the  ^^^J^fe 
from  mid-ocean  this  summer  are  unintelligible      But .of  course 
it  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  senders  are  "half  seas  over. 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph 
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SETTLING  THE  UPPER  SILESIAN  PROBLEM 


GENUINE  REJOICING  in  the  French  press  greets  the 
■  coming  into  effect  of  the  convention  by  which  certain 
sections  of  Upper  Silesia  are  apportioned  to  the  Poles, 
and  other  sections  to  the  Germans;  and  one  Parisian  editor 
considers  the  solution  of  this  intricate  and  sanguinary  problem 
as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Tn  the  adjustment  of  boundaries  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Poles  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  says  this  editor, 
"had  a  task  comparable  to  that  of  squaring  the  circle,"  and 
they  have  shown  "a  care  for  justice  and  an  undeniable  political 
sense."  What  is  more,  we  are  told  that  thanks  are  due  both  to 
France  and  England  because  they  "had  the  good  sense  to  permit 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  work  in  peace,  and  then 
to  accept  its  decision  with  good  grace."  Such  an  event  is  of 
capital  importance,  it  is  averred,  in  the  troubled  world  of  Europe. 
But  altho  the  Germans  have  signed  the  convention,  we  are 
assured  from  many  sources  that  they  have  done  so  with  the 
greatest  unwillingness.  A  Geneva  correspondent  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  relates  that  at  the  ceremony  of  signing  at  the 
Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  that  city  Herr  Schiffer, 
President  of  the  German  delegation,  said  in  reply  to  a  speech  of 
thanks  made  by  the  President  of  the  Polish  Delegation  that  his 
satisfaction  could  not  be  so  complete  as  that  of  his  Polish  col- 
laborator. Herr  Schiffer  declared  that  it  was  not  "by  their 
own  free  will"  that  the  Germans  had  "entered  into  the  negotia- 
tions of  Geneva,  but  under  constraint."  The  reserves  they  had 
formulated  against  that  constraint  remained  intact,  he  said,  and 
"could  not  be  affected  by  the  signature  that  he  was  about  to 
affix  to  the  convention,"  and  this  correspondent  describes  him 
further  as  saying: 

'The  idea  that  his  signature,  when  ratified  by  the  Reichstag, 
would  hasten  the  day  that  would  rend  from  their  country  mil- 
lions of  loyal  Germans,  tore  their  hearts  and  prevented  them  from 
feeling  real  satisfaction.  Nevertheless  they  must  not  look  only 
at  the  past  or  the  present,  but  must  fix  their  gaze  on  the  future. 
The  future  was  dark,  and  none  would  venture  to  prophesy." 

A  less  ominous  forecast  appears  in  the  Berlin  correspondence 
of  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  in  which  we  read  that  altho  the  leaders 
of  political  parties  rage  against  what  they  call  "authorized 
spoliation,"  the  German  people  are  in  the  main  not  disturbed  by 
the  outcome  of  the  Upper  Silesian  conflicts.  Such  manifestations 
of  protest  as  took  place  at  Berlin  and  at  Breslau,  we  are  told, 
are  isolated  cases.  What  is  more,  the  proletariat  is  said  to  be 
resigned  to  the  loss  of  Upper  Silesia  the  more  readily  because  in 
its  judgment  the  chief  losers  by  the  arrangement  will  be  the 
capitalist  class.  As  far  as  the  latter  arc  concerned,  we  are  told 
that  altho  they  threatened  last  October  to  abandon  their  mines 
and  their  factories,  they  have  decided  to  go  right  ahead  as  usual 
even  Iho  the  country  is  now  under  the  Polish  regime.  They  know 
very  well,  according  to  this  Swiss  informant,  that  if  they  allowed 
their  industries  to  go  to  rack,  they  would  infallibly  ruin  the 
industry  of  the  German  Reich,  for  the  Gorman  Reich  and  Upper 
Silesia  are  mutually  interdependent . 

Adverting  to  (he  reception  of  the  new  German  Minister  to 
Warsaw  by  President  Marshal  Pilsudski,  this  correspondent 
wonders  whether  their  formal  exchange  of  courtesies  does  not 
possess  something  more  than  conventional  etiquette,  and  he 
adds: 

"Tn  any  case,  the  two  governments  seem  to  have  a  spirit  of 
conciliation   toward   each  other.     They  conclude  political   con- 


ventions, and  sign  economic  treaties.  What  is  more,  they  are 
taking  measures  to  avert  any  friction  in  their  relations  that 
might  ensue  from  the  division  of  Upper  Silesia.  They  are  doing 
their  best  to  keep  hot-headed  citizens  as  cool  as  they  can,  and 
prevent  them  from  stirring  the  people  into  criminal  acts.  In  a 
word,  it  would  seem,  that  both  at  Berlin  and  at  Warsaw  the 
conviction  has  been  reached  that  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ceaseless  bickering  and  bloodshed  between  two  neighboring 
peoples,  and  to  substitute  for  political  rancor  and  wrangling 
practical  good  sense  and  reason." 

According  to  a  summary  of  the  convention  covering  the  parti- 
tion of  Upper  Silesia  between  Germany  and  Poland,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debals,  the  first  question  decided 
is  that  of  the  boundary  which  follows  the  river  Oder  from  the 
point  at  which  this  stream  enters  Upper  Silesia  to  the  heights  of 
Niobotschou.  PVom  there  the  line  goes  toward  the  northeast, 
leaving  various  communities  either  in  German  or  Polish  territory, 
and  it  passes  on  between  Rossberg,  which  belongs  to  Germany, 
and  Durkenhain,  which  belongs  to  Poland.  From  here  the  line 
moves  toward  the  northwest,  leaving  certain  sections  as  German 
territory,  and  others  as  Polish,  and,  keeping  northwesterly,  the 
boundary  coincides  with  the  former  frontier  between  Germany 
and  Russia  up  to  the  point  of  meeting  between  the  boundary  of 
Germany  and  Poland,  as  set  down  in  Article  27  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty. 

We  are  told  that  the  boundary  commission  immediately 
commenced  to  work  out  the  limits  on  the  spot  in  accordance  with 
Article  87  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  According  to  the  conven- 
tion the  German  and  Polish  governments  agreed  to  put  the 
various  provisions  into  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and 
we  are  told  that  these  provisions  affected  the  railways, 
water-power  and  electricity,  money  system,  postal  service, 
customs  service,  coal  and  other  mining  products,  syndicates 
of  employers  and  employees,  and  include  several  general 
regulations. 

The  railways  and  tramways  that  belong  to  private  interests 
shall  remain  according  to  their  previous  concessions.  A  mixed 
"commission  of  exploitation"  is  to  be  formed  for  operation  of 
the  German  state  railways  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  A 
similar  arrangement  is  being  made  for  the  waterways;  and  as 
far  as  the  German  electrical  plants  are  concerned,  they  are  to  go 
on  as  is  for  the  period  of  three  years,  after  which  the  Polish  state 
can  buy  a  part  of  them,  such  as  the  central  station  at  Chorzow. 
As  to  the  money  in  use,  the  German  mark  is  the  only  legal 
money  unit  in  the  plebiscited  territory  for  a  period  of  not  longer 
tli an  fifteen  years.  As  long  as  the  German  money  standard  is 
maintained  in  the  Polish  zone,  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone 
charges  are  to  be  paid  in  German  money.  Similar  arrangements 
are  provided  for  in  the  customs  service,  and  in  the  mine  areas. 

As  to  general  provisions  of  the  partition  agreement  the; 
Journal  des  Debuts  advises  that  the  convention  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  conditions  as  they  are  in  the  plebiscited  territory 
until,  in  the  new  state  outlined  by  the  decision  of  the  Council 
of  theLeaguoof  Natio'ns,  Poland  is  ready  to  afford  substitutes. 
Poland  is  to  withhold  all  expropriation  of  industrial,  mining  and 
plant  properties  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  case  of  any 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Polish  and  the  German  govern- 
ments, we  are  told,  which  might  during  (he  fifteen-year  term 
above  mentioned  have  effect  on  legislative  measures  adopted  by 
either  of  the  two  countries  toward  commercial  or  industrial  con- 
cerns, such  difference  of  opinion  may  be  referred  to  the  Council 
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A  SYMBOLIC   SWORD. 

A  giant  steel  sword  offered  as  a  gift  to  the  Polish  General  Szeptycki 
by  former  officers  of  Polish  Upper  Silesian  combatants. 


"THE   SILESIAN    BARRIER  FALLS." 

"But  the  German  brothers  parted  by  the  League  of  Nations  say 
au  revoir  and  not  good-by."  — Kluddcradalsch  (Berlin). 


UPPER    SILESIAN    CONTRASTS. 


of  the  League  of  Nations,  and   the  governments  of  Germany 
and  Poland  agree  to  abide  by  the  Council's  decision. 

Also,  it  is  pointed  out  by  this  Paris  daily  that  all  persons  living 
in  the  section  of  Upper  Silesia  awarded  to  Poland,  who  have 
exercised  their  right  of  option  for  German  nationality,  and  yet 
who  have  not  moved  into  Germany  within  twelve  months  after 
the  exercise  of  such  option,  may  continue  to  have  domicil 
in  Poland  for  fifteen  years,  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
partition. 

Furthermore,  we  read  that  all  Poles  who  are  living  in  territory 
now  adjudged  as  part  of  Germany  have  the  right  to  keep  their 
domicil  in  Germany  for  fifteen  years  from  the  present  date. 
This  rule  applies  to  Poles  who  have  been  classed  as  Germans, 
but  who  have  exprest  the  wish  to  be  classed  as  Poles.  It  is 
further  stipulated  that  the  arrangements  affecting  the  minority 
population  in  either  German  or  Polish  territory  are  international 
obligations  based  on  the  treaty  touching  the  protection  of  minori- 
ties concluded  between  the  United  States,  England,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan.  As  such,  these  obligations  between  Germany 
and  Poland  are  protected  by  the  guaranty  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

In  order  that  the  provisions  of  the  convention  may  be  effective, 
we  are  informed  that  there  is  to  be  organized : 

1.  A  mixed  Commission  of  Upper  Silesia,  made  up  of  two 
Germans  and  two  Poles,  born  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  of  a  president 
of  another  nationality,  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

2.  An  arbitration  tribunal  empowered  to  adjudge  all  points  of 
dispute  of  an  internal  nature  that  may  arise  under  the  workings 
of  the  provisions  of  the  convention.  This  arbitration  board  shall 
be  composed  of  one  judge  appointed  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, one  judge  appointed  by  the  Polish  Government  and  a 
presiding  officer  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 


RUSSIAN  COMMUNISM  CLEANS  HOUSE 

TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  FALSE  Communists,  in- 
cluding "adventurers,  climbers,  bureaucrats,  and  even 
criminals,"  have  been  eliminated  during  a  grand  clean-up 
of  the  Communist  party  in  Russia.  Gone  are  the  "usurers,"  the 
"bribe-taking  Soviet  employees,"  and  the  "disguised  counter- 
revolutionists,"  along  with  "drunkards  and  idlers,"  and  espe- 
cially the  "great  mass  of  petty  bourgeois  elements  "—sinners 
who  had  wormed  their  way  in  among  "the  saints"  because  "the 
step  was  necessary  in  order  to  enable  them  to  occupy  some  gov- 
ernment post."     As  the  Berlin  Rote  Fahne  further  informs  us, 

"The  'cleaning'  was  not  understood  in  Russia  as  merely  an 
official  revision  of  the  membership  of  the  party.  The  real  idea 
was  much  larger;  the  process  of  weeding  out  was  to  furnish  a 
new  path  by  which  to  reach  the  great  'non-partizan'  masses; 
a  close  contact  was  thus  to  be  obtained  between  the  Communist 
party  and  the  Government  officers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  work- 
ers and  peasants  from  shops  and  barracks  who  were  still  outside 
of  the  movement  on  the  other  hand.  How  could  this  be  done? 
In  the  first  place,  by  conducting  the  purification  of  the  party  not 
only  as  an  affair  of  the  Communist  party,  but  as  a  matter  con- 
cerning the  entire  working  population. 

"As  is  well  known,  the  Communist  party  m  Russia  consists 
of  many  nuclei  in  shops,  military  units  and  villages.  The  clean- 
ing committees  everywhere  summoned  full  sessions  of  the  nuclei 
and  called  upon  all  members  to  give  an  account  of  themselves. 
Every  single  member  of  the  party  was  questioned  most  care- 
fully concerning  his  activities  and  his  career;  every  one  present 
in  the  meeting  was  given  the  opportunity  to  express  himselt 
frankly  and  plainly  on  this  member  of  the  party  and  that.  But 
the  most  important  point  is  the  fact  that  all  the  cleaning  up 
meetings  of  the  party  were  attended  also  by  large  crowds  ot 
non-partizan  workers.  The  fate  of  a  communist  has  thus  often 
been  decided  by  the  verdict  of  a  non-partizan  colleague,  bo 
the  'non-partizan'  has  become  directly  interested  in  the^ char- 
acter and  the  membership  of  the  Communist  movement. 
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JAPAN'S  UNPOPULAR  LANDLORDS 

WARRING  LANDOWNERS  AND 
TENANT-FARMERS  in  Japan  are 
becoming  so  active  that  the  Government 
is  disturbed,  and  some  newspapers  tell  us  that  "no 
one  loves  a  landlord"  is  a  phrase  which  threatens 
to  pass  into  proverb.  Press  reports  advise  us  that 
the  Prince  Regent  is  so  much  concerned  about  the 
state  of  affairs  that  he  has  asked  for  an  explanation 
and  analysis  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.  He  shows  a  good  example  by  so 
doing,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Tokyo  Yorodzu, 
which  believes  that  the  land  tenancy  mix-up  affects 
the  vital  interests  of  the  state,  and  it  observes: 

"In  our  opinion,  it  is  futile  to  check  the  awaken- 
ing on  the  part  of  tenant-farmers.  There  are  in- 
dications that  the  landowners,  who  have  hitherto 
domineered  over  their  tenant-farmers  and  lived  on 
the  products  of  the  farms,  for  the  production  of 
which  they  have  done  nothing,  will  find  it  impossible 
to  continue  their  methods.  A  widow  landowner  in 
Aichi  prefecture  was  involved  in  one  of  these  tenancy 
disputes  last  year.  Finding  it  impossible  to  accede 
to  the  demands  made  by  her  tenant-farmers,  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  dispense  with  all  the  services 
of  these  farmers.  With  other  members  of  her  family 
she  went  out  to  cultivate  her  lands.  She  was,  how- 
ever, perplexed  when  she  found  that  she  could  not  tell  her  own 
lands  from  those  of  others.  This  was  a  reminder  to  the  female 
landowner  that  it  was  not  a  proper  thing  to  leave  the  cultivation 
of  her  lands  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  tenant-farmers,  while 
claiming  for  herself  a  large  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
lands.  Thereafter  she  altered  her  course  of  action,  and  while 
ghing  some  of  her  lands  out  for  cultivation  by  tenant-farmers, 
she  reserved  for  herself  and  her  family  some  lands  for  their 
own  cultivation.  This  changed  mode  of  living  is  said  to  have 
caused  some  modification  in  her  attitude  toward  her  tenant- 
farmers,  and  a  compromise  was  amicably  reached  between  them. 
This  woman  is  typical  of  Japanese  landowners.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  proper  thing  for  the  landowner  to  remain  idle  himself 
and  to  claim  for  himself  a  large  proportion  of  what  his  tenant- 
farmers  have  obtained  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows." 

In  Japan's  feudal  days,  which  came  to  an  end  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  this  newspaper  reminds  us  that  300  feudal  lords 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  land.  The  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system  put  the  cultivators  themselves  in  possession,  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  with  the  passing  of  the  j-cars  many  of  these 


THE  TURNING  OF  THE  WORM. 


The  Tenant-Faumeu   (to  the  Landlord):  "Even  Inn  I   am  a  worm,  I 
bo  trod  upon  without  protest." 


will  not 

Nichi  Nichi  (Tokyo). 


£<4 
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Adachi  photo. 


JAPANESE  TENANT-FARMERS,  WHO  WORK'   I)AV  AND   NIGHT 


Tin- entire  family  is  kept  in  the  fields  to  provide  "a    very  luxurious  lift"  for  the  farmer-landlords  who 

have  "stept  into  the  shoes  of  the  former  feudal  lords." 


lands  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who  do  not  personally 
cultivate.  Thus  it  happens  that  these  landowners  practically 
have  "stept  into  the  shoes  of  the  former  feudal  lords."  Such 
non-farming  landowners  are  very  numerous  throughout  the 
country,  and  we  are  told  that  the  millionaires  in  the  provinces 
are  almost  without  exception  of  this  class.  They  are  said  to 
lead  "a  very  luxurious  life  on  what  they  exact  from  poor  tenant- 
farmers  who  toil  and  moil  day  and  night  on  the  farm."  So  it 
seems  quite  natural,  the  Yorodzu,  maintains,  that  resentment 
and  discontent  should  flame  among  the  tenant-farmers.  Mean- 
Avhile  it  is  recalled  that — 

"In  Japan  agriculture  used  to  be  called  the  foundation  of  the 
state,  and  there  was  ait  age  in  England  when  yeomen  were  leading 
a  very  prosperous  life.  It  is  left  on  record  that  the  gallant 
British  who  defeated  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  were  drawn  from 
the  yeomanry.  A  country  is  on  a  solid  basis  when  it  contains 
many  farmers  who  do  their  own  cultivation  to  get  their  living. 
The  prime  cause  of  the  Russian  revolution  was  the  fact  that 

there  were  few  landowners  among 
the  real  farmers.  The  Soviet 
Government  won  great  popularity 
by  its  declaration  that  land  would 
be  given  to  the  farmers.  In  Japan 
there  are  at  present  no  less  than 
1,500,000  families  of  tenant-farm- 
ers who  have  no  lands  of  their  own, 
and  the  number  of  landowners 
who  do  not  work  is  on  the  increase 
year  after  year.  Herein,  we  are 
afraid,  lies  the  seed  of  a  future 
nat  ional  catastrophe.  We  can  not 
too  strongly  urge  on  landowners 
the  importance  of  their  forming  a 
firm  resolution  to  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands.  If  they 
work  themselves  and  leave  only 
such  lands  as  they  are  unable  to 
cultivate  themselves  to  their 
tenant-farmers  for  cultivation,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  arise 
no  such  tenancy  disputes  as    are 

witnessed  now.  It  seems  that  the 
recent  frequency  of  disputes  has 
created  a  tendency  for  landowners 

to  sell  their  lands  to  cultivators. 
If  this  is  fostered,  the  future 
of  the  land  problem  is  not  alto- 
gether dark." 
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SMASHING  A  TROPICAL  DELUSION 

CHEAP  COLORED  LABOR  is  the  enemy  of  the  white 
man  in  the  tropics,  and  not  the  climate,  we  are  told  by 
a  white  man  who  bolsters  up  his  contention  with  the 
evidence  of  concrete  cases.    When  the  white  man  has  not  black 
or  brown  men  to  fetch  and  carry  for  him  in  the  tropics,  he  can 
do  his  daily  stint  of  work  and  his  chores  besides,  it  is  asserted. 
But  when  he  has  others  to  do  for  him,  he  does  nothing,  and 
lapses  into  a  parasitic  state.     The  delusion  about  white  people 
being  unable  to  stand  the  climate  of  the  tropics,  is  that  the  tropics 
are  not  their  natural  habitat,  but  on  the  contrary,  this  informant 
tells  us  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  the  original  heme  of  the  white  man 
is  "in  the  tropics,  in  Java,  where  the  ape-man  first  evolved  into 
man."    Thence  he  has  spread  all  over  the  earth,  "turning  black, 
brown,  or  tawny"  as  climatic  conditions  decided.    His  body  has 
grown  large  or  has  shrunk  as  suited  its  occasions,  we  are  told, 
and  "his  frame  has  been  sustained  on  grass,  rice,  tinned  meats, 
blubber,  whisky  and  tobacco."      He  has  been  scourged  with  a 
hundred  diseases,  according  to  this  writer,  and  become  "mag- 
nificently immune  to  them,  and  he  harbors  with  impunity  an 
army  of  bacilli  in  his  blood."    There  is  only  one  environment  to 
which  he  can  not  ultimately  adapt  himself  without  disaster,  and 
that  is  the  environment  of  cheap  labor,  declares  this  writer, 
who  proceeds: 

"The  truly  enervating  influence  in  the  tropics  is  not  the  sun, 
but  the  coolies.    The  sturdy  colonists  who  carved  cities  and  em- 
pires out  of  the  estate  of  hostile  Asiatics  were  succeeded  by  men 
of   the  same   stock,   but  subject   to   different  influences.     The 
subtle  corruption  of  slave-labor  undermined  their  energy.     In 
that   depressing   atmosphere   municipal   enterprise    languished. 
It  was  easier,  if  not  in  the  long  run  cheaper,  rather  than  lay 
down  mains  to  let  coolies  carry  your  contaminated  water-supply 
on  their  shoulders.     In  Singapore  10,000  tukang  kotors  convey 
the  sewage  out  of  the  city.     In  Surabaya,  in  place  of  electric 
fans,  a  punkah  coolie  waggles  an  ineffective  germ-laden  rag  to 
and  fro  above  your  head.     In  Saigon,  Penang,  Rangoon,  Ba- 
tavia,  there  is  this  same  indefinable  air  of  shoddiness  and  expiring 
effort.     In  Java  I  have  watched  a  couple  of  natives  working  on 
the  roads.    They  lift  a  stamp  between  them  while  a  third  native 
sings  the  first  verse  of  a  chanty,  then  they  let  it  drop  and  rest 
upon  it  while  the  accompanist  renders  the  chorus  and  a  few 
more  verses.    But  these  were  convicts  at  forced  labor.    The  free 
labor  is  even  more  instructive.    I  have  seen  a  hundred  Madurese 
manning  a  windlass  which  a  six-horsepower  engine  could  have 
worked,  while  their  white  overseer  toiled  harder  than  any  of 
them.    The  smallest  number  of  servants  considered  adequate  to 
look  after  a  white  couple  in  a  private  bungalow  in  India  is  ten, 
in  Malaya  five  or  six.    Amidst  this  atmosphere  of  listless  syco- 
phancy the  white  man  loses  his  self-respect.     He  invents,  or  his 
servants  invent  for  him,  the  most  fantastic  luxuries  of  personal 
service,  which  he  soon  begins  to  regard  as  indispensable." 

Men  who  can  command  the  services  of  others  do  not  usually 
work  themselves,  even  in  cold  countries,  it  is  noted,  and  Russia 
is  cited  as  an  example.  During  the  Russian  serf  period,  we  are 
told  that  the  property  class  were  as  "helplessly  dependent  upon 
their  slaves  as  a  Dutchman  in  Java  is  upon  his  jongos,"  and  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  "succumbed  equally 
with  the  tropical  when  the  virus  of  cheap  labor  got  into  their 
blood."     We  read  then: 

"In  pioneering  places  in  the  tropics  the  white  man  works 
harder  than  any  native  could  in  opening  up  new  country.  I 
have  known  many  men  who  live  healthy  and  strenuous  lives  on 
rubber  estates  in  Kedah  and  cocoanut  plantations  in  Borneo. 
It  is  only  in  the  cities  that  the  doctrine  of  the  white  man's  use- 
lessness  and  general  incompetence  is  accepted.  The  cities  see 
the  daily  deluge  of  cheap  labor  entering  the  country  and  the 
sight  depresses  them.  Almost  every  morning  an  immigrant 
steamer  discharges  at  the  wharves.  There  is  a  babel  of  tongues 
as  her  cargo  streams  out  into  the  town.  It  approaches  like  a 
tumultuous  army — like  a  swarm  of  ants.  It  chatters  the  tongue 
of  Southern  India,  the  most  uncouth,  the  most  distracting 
language  in  the  world;  or  a  dialect  of  China.  It  moves  help- 
lessly like  a  flock  of  sheep.    It  is  kicked  and  threatened  by  Sikh 


policemen,  driven  into  corners  of  buildings,  takes  refuge  in 
huddled  groups  on  the  polished  steps  of  offices,  and  is  forcibly 
ejected  by  Europeans  coming  to  open  their  offices.  It  wraps  its 
rags  about  its  head  and  lies  down  in  resignation  at  the  edge  of 
the  road,  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement.  It  is  hustled  off  and 
comes  to  rest  at  last  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Immigration  Bureau. 
There  it  stands  or  squats  all  day  waiting  the  attention  of  languid 
white  officials;  being  fed  by  native  pedlars,  spitting  out  the 
blood-red  juice  of  the  betel-nut  until  the  courtyard  looks  like 
the  scene  of  a  massacre.  Mere  children  feed  their  babies  at  the 
breast — babies  almost  as  big  as  themselves.  Women  of  immea- 
surable age,  shrivelled,  tottering,  sheer  skin  and  bone,  stand 
there  waiting  to  sign  a  contract  to  do  the  labor  of  a  healthy  man. 
Diseased  faces,  the  bodies  that  seem  in  the  last  extremity,  peep 
out  from  heaps  of  rags.  Boys  stand  there  naked,  except  for  the 
skin  disease  which  clothes  them  from  head  to  foot.  A  thousand 
odors,  animal  and  vegetable,  go  up  to  heaven. 

"It  is  a  terrifying  army  that  hunger  drives  out  of  India  and 
China  to  serve  the  greed  of  men.  It  marches  reluctantly  to  the 
call  of  the  countries  that  cry  out  in  their  emptiness  for  popula- 
tion. It  is  mustered  by  native  contractors  at  ten  dollars  a  head, 
and  is  herded  on  the  decks  of  great  steamers  in  such  numbers 
that  a  sudden  sinking  at  sea  would  mean  an  enormous  loss  of 
life.    It  is  like  a  daily  injection  of  morphia  in  the  veins  of  society. 

"There  is  no  dignity  about  the  labor  of  such  human  merchan- 
dise, and  where  it  exists  the  white  man  lets  his  nails  grow  long 
and  learns  to  despise  honest  effort,  whether  he  fives  in  Vladi- 
vostok, where  the  ice  is  three  feet  thick,  or  in  Pontianak,  where 
the  equatorial  line  runs  across  the  Residency  veranda." 

As  proof  of  the  ability  of  people  of  the  white  race  to  remain 
and  breed  in  the  tropics  without  noticeable  deterioration  of 
physical  and  mental  characteristics  there  is  cited  the  case  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  Kisar,  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  about  whom 
we  are  told: 

"They  are  the  descendants  of  a  European  garrison  which  was 
lost  and  forgotten  on  this  little  island,  lying  on  the  route  of 
steamers  going  from  Port  Darwin  to  Singapore.     They  remained 
here,  abandoned  by  the  world,  from  1767  to  1880,  and,  under 
the  rule  of  a  native  rajah,  they  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  Dutch 
language,  and,  except  for  their  family 'names  and  a  habit  of 
intermarrying,    retained    no    traces    of    European    civilization. 
They  were  rediscovered  about  40  years  ago,  and  some  of  them 
were  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  superheated  Dutch  colony. 
To-day  the  descendants  of  the  original  nine  families  number 
over  300,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  pure  whites,  and  a 
scientific   observer   recently   reported   that,    despite   their   long 
isolation,  the  effects  of  malaria  and  five  generations  of  inter- 
marrying, of  association  with  a  native  race  of  low  culture,  and 
loss  of  religion  and  language,  they  show  no  deterioration  from 
the  European  standard.     One  of  them  is  a  leading  merchant  in 
the  Celebes,  another  is  an  officiakin  the  Dutch  service  in  charge 
of  an  island,  and  a  third  is  managing  clerk  for  a  firm  in  Delhi. 
They  are  good  scholars  and  industrious  workers,  and  the  fertility 
of  their  women  is  remarkably  high,  motherhood  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  being  common.     Because  they  have  lived  in   these 
disastrous  tropics  like  free  people,  and  not  like  petted  Oriental 
potentates,  they  have  maintained  for  more  than  a  century  that 
European  ability  and  sturdiness  of  character  which  the  merely 
temporary  and  between-furloughs  Englishman  loses  in  a  twelve- 
month." 

This  contributor  to  the  Sydney  Bulletin  signs  himself  "Feng- 
Shui,"  and  by  way  of  strengthening  his  argument  that  white 
labor  can  thrive  in  the  tropics,  he  supplies  the  following  auto- 
biographic hint : 

"I  can  not  claim  to  have  done  much  hard  manual  labor  in 
the  torrid  zone,  unless  humping  a  gun  all  day  over  the  rice 
fields,  covering  fifty  miles  on  a  push  bike,  climbing  active  vol- 
canoes and  keeping  fit  by  boxing,  tennis  and  football  can  be 
called  manual  labor;  but  I  have  done  some  fairly  consistent 
slogging  at  a  telegraph  key  during  the  long  watches  of  the  tropic 
night,  and  no  form  of  work  demands  more  of  a  man,  even  in  a 
temperate  clime.  I  never  had  a  day's  illness  in  the  hot  places 
until  malaria  knocked  me  over,  and  malaria  is  no  argument 
against  the  tropics,  because,  as  the  United  States  has  proved  in 
Manila  and  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  it  is  a  preventable  disease, 
and,  in  any  case,  does  less  harm  to  the  white  man  on  the  Equator 
than  influenza  and  the  coughs  and  colds  of  winter  do  to  the 
inhabitant  of  Melbourne." 


RAILROAD  TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 


A  MERICAN  TOURISTS  ON  THE  CONTINENT  this 
'\  summer — and  the  number  of  them  is  to  be  great— will 
A.  *  return  to  their  native  country  with  a  very  good  opinion 
of  American  railroad  service.  So,  at  any  rate,  thinks  Samuel 
O.  Dunn,  editor  of  The  Railroad  Age  (New  York),  who  has  been 
investigating  European  train  service  and  writes  about  it  to  his 
paper  from  Paris.  Traveling  is  difficult  in  Europe  at  present, 
Mr.  Dunn  finds;  sleeping-car  service  is  inadequate;  trains  are 
crowded;  rates  are  high.  Mr.  Dunn  believes  that  he  is  not  in- 
dulging a  facetious  spirit  when  he  says  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  "American  invasion"  will  tend  to  increase  good 
feeling  between  Europe  and  the  United  States.    He  continues: 

"There  are  some  reasons,  however,  why  it  should,  and  un- 
doubtedly will,  increase  the  popularity  of  the  passenger  service 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  among  our  own  people. 
After  an  experience  of  a  few  weeks  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
under  present  conditions,  he  will  be  a  strange  person  who  does 
not  recall  with  longing  the  adequacy,  cleanliness,  convenience, 
comfort  and  speed  of  American  passenger  service. 

"One  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  railway  service 
on  the  continent  at  present  is  the  extreme  shortage  of  sleeping- 
cars.  Most  of  the  Americans  who  came  over  here  to  attend  the 
International  Railway  Congress  arrived  on  the  continent  between 
the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  April.  The  large  party  that 
came  on  the  Mauretania  arrived  in  Paris  on  April  11.  Its  mem- 
bers were  advised  that  they  could  not  get  sleeping-car  reserva- 
tions of  any  kind  to  Italy  for  at  least  a  week! 

"There  never  was  a  time  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  even 
during  the  war,  when  one  could  not  within  twenty-four  hours  get 
at  least  an  upper  berth  on  some  train  running  between  any  two 
large  cities  in  the  United  States. 

"This  shortage  of  sleeping-cars  is  a  chronic  condition.  Yet, 
tipping  of  employees  prevails  on  a  large  scale;  and  a  big  enough 
tip  paid  to  the  right  persons  frequently  causes  entire  compart- 
ments to  spring  up  where  not  a  single  berth  grew  before. 

"Before  the  war  it  was  always  possible  to  get  seats  in  first- 
class,  and  usually  in  second-class,  compartments  on  most  Euro- 
pean railways,  and  many  persons  were  expected  to  stand  in  the  third- 
class  compartments.  Now  even  in  the  first-class  compartments 
there  almost  always  are  more  passengers  than  there  are  seats  for. 

"Passenger  cars  in  Italy  are  especially  crowded.  In  that  coun- 
try on  almost  every  day  train  all  the  seats  are  taken  and  the  corri- 
dors are  so  filled  with  people  that  it  is  difficult  to  move  through  them. 

"Needless  to  say,  this  shortage  of  passenger  equipment  is 
largely  due  to  the  war.  It  was  impossible  for  the  railways  to 
keep  up  their  equipment  during  that  long  and  dreadful  conflict." 

Other  conditions  are  encountered,  however,  which  are  not  so 
easy  to  explain  or  excuse.  International  through  car  service 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  reestablished.  The  creation  of  new 
nations  has  multiplied  points  where  customs  barriers  are  en- 
countered.   Mr.  Dunn  proceeds: 

"Before  the  war,  hand  baggage  was  inspected  in  the  cars. 
Now,  on  entering  Switzerland,  Italy  or  France,  it  usually  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  car,  and  passengers  must  go  trooping  into 
the  customs  office  in  the  station  to  see  it  put  through  a  perfunc- 
tory examination.  Meantime  your  train  is  unnecessarily  de- 
layed an  hour  or  more,  and  you  curse  all  the  bureaucrats  of  Europe. 

"The  passengers  on  many  trains  are  obliged  to  get  up  and 
visit  the  customs  offices  or  frontier  points  in  their  nightgowns 
and  pajamas,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

"The  very  worst  feature  of  railway  service  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  is  the  toilet  facilities.  These  facilities  on  many  day 
coaches  in  America  are  bad  enough,  but  our  worst  cars  are  im- 
maculate in  this  respect  compared  with  many  in  Europe. 

"The  traveler  can  obtain  very  good  accommodation  on  the 
'de  luxe'  trains  between  principal  cities  if  he  makes  reservation 
several  days  in  advance.  These  trains  are  made  up  entirely  of 
sleeping-cars;  and  the  sleeping-cars  usually  are  clean  and  com- 


fortable. But  the  difficulty  of  getting  space  on  the  'de  luxe' 
trains  never  ceases. 

"In  addition  to  open  sleeping-cars  with  ordinary  upper  and 
lower  berths,  the  better  trains  in  the  United  States  have  compart- 
ments and  drawing-rooms  with  complete  toilet  facilities,  which 
are  roomy  and  luxurious  beyond  anything  known  in  continental 
Europe.  The  sleeping-cars  on  the  continent  are  all  divided  into 
small  compartments  with  upper  and  lower  berths  for  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  persons,  and  equipped  with  wash-bowls,  the 
rest  of  the  toilet  facilities  being  at  the  ends  of  the  cars,  and  being 
used  by  both  men  and  women. 

"There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  the  sleeping-cars  of 
Europe  are  distinctly  superior  to  those  of  America.  When  the 
berths  are  made  up  in  the  daytime,  they  afford  seats  which  are 
much  more  comfortable  than  the  seats  in  the  American  sleeping- 
car.  The  seats  in  our  Pullman  sleeping-cars  are,  in  fact,  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  There  is  no  problem  the  management 
of  the  Pullman  Company  could  solve  with  more  satisfaction  to 
its  patrons  than  that  of  making  its  cars  as  comfortable  to  ride 
in  by  day  as  are  the  sleeping-cars  of  Europe.  The  car-builders 
of  Europe  do  know  how  to  make  seats  to  fit  the  human  back — 
an  art  that  has  not  been  acquired  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"It  would  do  injustice  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  com- 
paratively slow  schedules  of  the  'de  luxe'  trains  to  Southern 
Europe  represent  the  best  speeds  now  being  made  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  French  railways  made  high  speeds  between  im- 
portant points  before  the  war;  and  in  this  respect  their  service 
has  been  practically  restored  to  normal. 

"In  Europe,  as  in  America,  the  war  caused  very  large  advances 
in  railway  rates  of  all  kinds.  Stated  in  American  money,  first- 
class  fares  in  Europe  now  average  about  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.  It  now  costs  practically  the  same  to  travel  first- 
class  in  Europe  as  in  the  United  States.  The  increase  in  the 
cost  of  traveling — including  emphatically  that  of  staying  at 
hotels — has  been  measured  in  United  States  money,  relatively 
greater  than  in  America,  except  apparently  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

"Perhaps  the  facts,  based  upon  personal  observation  and  ex- 
perience, which  have  been  given  in  the  foregoing  will  explain 
why  the  writer  began  this  letter  by  implying  that  this  season's 
invasion  of  Europe  by  American  tourists  will  not  tend  to  in- 
crease the  good  feeling  between  Europe  and  America.  Almost 
everywhere  the  American  tourist  finds  expenses  greater  than  he 
has  expected  and  encounters  conditions  which  cause  him  dis- 
comfort and  annoyance. 

"Americans  are  very  far  from  being  as  popular  in  the  countries 
of  their  recent  allies  as  they  were  when  the  war  ended;  and 
when  they  protest  and  swear  about  expenses  that  surprize  them 
and  conditions  that  make  them  angry  they  do  not  increase 
their  popularity.  But,  as  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
letter,  this  American  invasion  is  quite  certain  at  least  to  have 
the  good  effect  of  making  those  who  participate  in  it  appreciate 
their  own  railway  service  more  when  they  return  home." 


WERE  THE  CAVE  MEN  ASTRONOMERS?— Professor 
Bigourdan  recently  made  an  interesting  report  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  concerning  certain  prehistoric  drawings 
made  by  cave-dwellers  which  evidently  portrayed  the  Pleiades. 
The  singular  thing  about  these  drawings  is  that  they  all  exhibit 
groups  of  ten  stars,  whereas  modern  observers  of  the  skies  are 
able  to  perceive  with  the  naked  eye  only  seven  stars  of  this 
group.  The  ten  stars  which  form  the  group  arc;  visible  to-day 
only  by  means  of  a  telescope  or  from  the  top  of  a  high  mountain. 
This  raises  the  very  pretty  question  as  to  whether  the  cave  men 
were  already  so  skilled  in  astronomy  as  to  know  that  more  stars 
were  visible  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  than  from  I  he  plains. 
If  they  did  not  possess  this  knowledgo  we  can  only  suppose 
either  that  primitive  man  was  gifted  with  much  sharper  eyes 
than  his  present  descendants,  or  else  that  the  brightness  of  the 
Pleiades  has  become  much  diminished. 
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STRANGE  PROPERTIES  OF  HIGH  TENSION 

ELECTRICITY 

THE  REMARKABLE  RESULTS  ATTAINED  when 
currents  of  high  tension  are  caused  to  alternate,  or 
change  direction,  with  great  rapidity,  are  described  in 
The  Illustrated  World  (Chicago,  July)  by  Leonard  R.  Crow,  in 
an  article  entitled  "Mysterious  Tricks  with  Electricity."     This 


Photograph  copyrighted  by  Leonard  R.  Crow,  1922. 

SPECTACULAR  BUT   HARMLESS. 

When  a  high  frequency,  high  potential  electrical  current  is  allowed 
to  discharge  through  the  air,  "the  discharges  assume  the  shapes  of 
hundreds  of  snarling,  snapping,  writhing  hissing  flames"  of  beautiful 
violet  fire.      But    they    are    not    dangerous    to    the    human   body. 


great  speed  of  alternation  is  not  characteristic  of  commercial 
currents— those  which  light  our  houses,  run  small  motors  and 
operate  our  fans— for  they  are  either  direct,  that  is,  they  main- 
tain the  same  direction  steadily,  or  else  they  alternate  not  more 
than  200  times  a  second,  completing  what  is  called  100  cycles— 
a  cycle  consisting  of  a  change  with  its  reverse.  When  the  num- 
ber of  cycles  is  increased  to  thousands,  the  current  seems  to 
change  its  character  altogether.  Instead  of  being  dangerous  to 
handle,  it  becomes  relatively  harmless,  and  its  manifestations 
are  not  those  of  ordinary  current  electricity.     Writes  Mr.  Crow: 

"Currents  of  low  frequency  possess  certain  characteristics 
which  make  them  dangerous  to  the  human  body  at  pressures  of 
200  or  300  volts,  and  in  manv  cases  lower  potentials  have  pro- 
duced disastrous  results.  The  low  potential,  low  frequency 
currents  are  dangerous  when  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  ampere 
is  forced  through  the'  body,  causing  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
and  a  'shock'  which  is  often  fatal. 

"However,  if  we  take  this  low  frequency  current— for  instance, 
60  cycles— with  its  dangerous  and  destructive  characteristics, 
and  by  certain  apparatus  increase  its  frequency  or  number  of  al- 
ternations per  second  until  the  oscillations  reach  many  thousands 
of  cycles  per  second,  we  change  the  characteristics  of  such  a 
current  to  one  of  entirely  different  nature.  The  current  then 
ceases  to  be  painful  or  dangerous  when  applied  to  the  human 
body,  and  bv  increasing  the  potential  it  can  be  made  to  jump 
across  a  gap  several  feet  in  length  producing  a  crashing  violet 
flame  as  harmless  as  the  wholesome  foods  we  eat. 

"We  no  longer  experience  the  death-dealing  blows,  but  instead 
a  pleasing  sensation  of  mild  warmth  is  produced,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  body. 

"When  such  a  high  frequency,  high  potential  current  of  elec- 
trical energy  is  allowed  to  discharge  through  or  into  the  air,  the 
discharges  assume  the  shape  of  hundreds  of  snarling,  snapping, 
writhing  hissing  flames  of  fire,  not  dangerous  to  the  body,  as  one 
would  suppose.    I  employed  a  current  of  1,800  watts  of  electricity. 


This  same  energy  or  quantity  of  electricity  at  commercial  fre- 
quencies would  not  begin  to  produce  a  spectacular  display,  but  it 
would  be  thousands  of  times  more  dangerous  to  the  human  body. 
"  If  a  coil  consisting  of  five  or  six  turns  of  heavy  wire  or  ribbon 
is  suspended  in  the  air  several  inches  above  a  high  frequency 
electrical  current  of  even  moderately  high  potential,  a  current 
is  induced  in  this  secondary  coil  sufficient  in  voltage  and  am- 
perage to  light  a  110-volt  lamp. 

"With  electricity  at  high  pressures  and  frequencies,  electrical 
energies  may  be  passed  into  the  human  body  sufficient  in  in- 
tensity and  strength  to  produce  arcs  giving  great  light  and  heat. 
When  this  oscillating  energy  is  transmitted  into  the  body,  passing 
through  a  plate  of  glass  in  which  a  60- watt  standard  110-volt  lamp 
is  lighted  to  incandescence,  it  appears  to  the  eye  that  these  cur- 
rents actually  pass  through  the  glass.  However,  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  current  does  not  pass  through  the  glass. as  an  electric 
current,  but  passes  in  the  form  of  electrostatic  or  electromagnetic 
induction;  the  glass,  after  passing  a  heavy  current  or  arc,  does 
not  exhibit  any  physical  change  in  the  condition  of  its  surface. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  things  of  note  is  that  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  even  extremely  large  high  frequency,  high 
potential  currents  are  found  to  be  so  very  small  that  the  current 
from  a  secondary  terminal  of  the  oscillation  transformer  can 
be  taken  through  the  body  without  any  discomfort  or  incon- 
venience, except  perhaps  a  small  burn,  produced  by  the  discharge 
when  taken  directly  upon  the  bare  skin. 

"One  should  never  attempt  to  take  large  currents  directly 
into  or  on  the  body  without  first  receiving  the  current  through 
some  form  of  discharger;  for  instance,  when  taking  currents 
into  the  hand,  the  current  should  be  taken  from  the  machine 
through  a  metal  rod,  which  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In 
this  manner  a  large  contact  area  is  offered  to  the  flow  of  current, 
and  thus  distributing  the  resistance  over  a  larger  area  reduces 
the  piercing  or  burning  sensation  to  a  minimum.  In  taking 
great  quantities  of  these  currents  into  the  mouth,  a  common 
tablespoon  mav  be  used  to  advantage,  affording  a  good  contact 
with  the  tongue.  By  this  method  no  inconvenience  wall  be 
experienced,  for,  in  my  own  experience,  I  have  repeatedly  taken 
large  arcs  through  one-inch  boards  in  this  manner.  These  arcs, 
which  were  sufficient  to  set  the  board  blazing  m  just  a  few 
seconds'  time  in  this  instance  produced  only  the  slightest  sensa- 
tion, causing  no  discomfort  whatever." 

The  peculiar  physiological  effects  of  these  currents  may  be 
due  to  one  or  several  various  reasons,  Mr.  Crow  tells  us,  either 
to  a  different  distribution  through  the  body  or  to  the  tissues 
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INTO  GLASS  AND  HAND  WITHOUT    HARMING  EITHER 
High-tension  electricity  passing  through  a  plate  of  glass  to  light  a 
1 10-volt  electric  lamp  and  enter  the  human  body.     It  passes  through 
the  glass  in  the  form  of  electrostatic  or  electromagnetic  induction, 
the  »lass  exhibiting  no  physical  changes  in  the  condition  of  its  surface. 


acting  as  condensers,  altho  in  the  case  of  large  high  frequency 
coils  carrving  great  amounts  of  energy  the  harmlessness  would 
indicate  that  most  likely  the  cause  may  be  due  to  other  con- 
ditions.    He  goes  on- 

"One  theory  is  that  our  nerves,  fast  as  they  are,  are  too  slow 
to  respond  to  currents  so  rapidly  oscillating.     If  the  current 
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passing  through  the  body  in  one  direction  affects  the  nerves,  the 
current  as  it  reverses,  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  first  half  cycle 
before  the  nerve  has  time  to  respond. 

"Another  theory  is  that  high  frequency  currents  pass  only 
on  the  outer  surfaces  of  a  conductor,  never  penetrating  the  body 
far  enough  to  affect  the  nerves. 

"When  the  frequency  and  strength  of  currents  flowing  through 
the  primary  of  a  high  frequency  coil  are  varied,  many  different 


treatment  of  rails — when  the  railroad  companies,  particularly 
those  whose  lines  run  into  the  higher  latitudes,  are  willing  to 
make  an  additional  rail  investment  to  insure  greater  protection 
against  winter  failures  in  track." 
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A  STARTLING  ELECTRICAL  STUNT. 

This  photograph  shows  how  a  high-tension  eiectric  current  may  be 
employed  to  light  a  common  electric  lamp  to  full  illumination,  jump- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  lamp  terminal  wire  through  the  air  and 
passing  through  an  orange,  whence  it  is  transmitted  through  a 
common  tablespoon  into  Mr.  Crow's  mouth. 


forms  of  secondary  discharges  are  produced — thin,  sensitive, 
thread-like  discharges,  powerful,  flaming  discharges,  powerful 
arc  discharges,  and  various  forms  of  brush  and  streaming  dis- 
charges. A  high  frequency  current,  when  properly  produced, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  purple  flame  of  burning  gas  under 
great  pressure,  emitting  extraordinary  quantities  of  ozone. 
The  striking  peculiarity  of  high  frequency  discharges,  brushes 
and  streamers,  is  the  ease  with  which  they  pass  through  thick 
insulation,  and  they  issue  practically  as  freely  from  surfaces  as 
from  points. 

"However,  this  current  is  not  confined  to  the  use  of  spectacular 
and  mystifying  phenomena.  Such  high  frequency,  high  poten- 
tial currents,  when  properly  applied  to  the  body,  are  said  to 
improve  general  nutrition,  act  as  a  tonic,  building  up  the  body, 
curing  many  diseases. 

"Through  the  production  of  high  frequency  electricity  we  are 
capable  of  seeing  the  otherwise  invisible.  The  X-ray,  one  of 
the  greatest  gifts  that  nature  has  bestoAved  upon  man,  is  possible 
through  the  production  of  high  frequency  electricity.  Were  it  not 
for  this  mysterious  rapidly  vibrating  high  pressure  electricity, 
wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony  would  be  a  thing  unknown." 


STRAIGHTENING  RAILS  BY  THEIR  OWN  WEIGHT— The 

straightening  of  steel  rails  is  one  of  the  most  exacting  operations 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  important  product.  The  press  now 
in  use  is  cumbersome  and  expensive.  Magnetic  tests,  according 
to  The  Iron  Age  (New  York),  have  demonstrated  that  the  use 
of  this  machine  frequently  strains  the  metal  beyond  its  elastic 
limit.     Says  this  paper: 

"The  complete  elimination  of  the  press  and  the  straightening 
of  rails  by  a  new  and  simple  process  is  a  recent  development. 
A  large  producer  of  rails  has  been  conducting  experiments  which 
thus  far  have  afforded  striking  results.  The  operation  is  nothing 
more  than  the  suspension  of  the  hot  rail  by  one  end  so  that  its 
own  weight  is  the  main  factor  in  insuring  alignment.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  method  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  thought 
of  before  are  two  features  that  put  it  in  very  good  company 
among  successful  devices.  It  is  stated  that  the  rails  thus  straight- 
ened are  capable  of  track  installation  and  performance  at  least 
as  efficient  as  is  secured  under  present  practise.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  that  the  process  may  be  linked  up  with  the  heat 


DANGEROUS  ENTERTAINMENT 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  WHAT  IT  CALLS  "amusement 
machines"  is  advocated  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Engineering  News  Record.  It  characterizes  the  type  of 
device  familiar  in  the  ubiquitous  amusement  park  as  "not 
merely  a  public  nuisance,  but  a  public  menace"  and  points  as  an 
example  to  the  recent  demolition  of  a  small  "Ferris"  wheel  in 
a  wind  storm.     It  says: 

"Just  about  thirty  years  ago  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  gave 
birth  to  the  mechanical  'amusement  device,'  which  since  then 
has  come  to  infest  every  private  park  in  the  country  and  some 
public  parks.  During  that  time  a  record  of  accidents  and 
fatalities  has  been  piled  up  against  these  machines  which 
characterizes  them  as  not  merely  a  public  nuisance  but  a  public 
menace.  Last  week  a  degenerate  descendant  of  the  Chicago 
Fair  family,  a  small  Ferris  wheel,  blew  down  in  a  wind  storm, 
adding  seven  or  eight  more  to  the  list  of  victims  of  amusement 
devices.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  bad  record.  Two 
courses  are  open.  If  the  thrill-making  machines  built  for  the 
alleged  diversion  of  the  working-man  and  his  family  are  held  to 
satisfy  a  real  need,  they  must  be  placed  under  such  control,  and 
charged  with  such  accountability,  as  will  assure  safety.  To  do 
this,  competent  engineering  certification  of  their  adequacy  in 
construction  and  in  operation  is  the  minimum  requirement. 
This  is  the  one  course;  could  it  be  followed  effectively  and  con- 
tinuously, a  reasonable  assurance  of  safety  might  be  attained. 
The  other  course  is  more  radical  but  certain  in  its  operation: 
Wipe    out    the    amusement    devices    entirely.     Under    present 


r 


Photograph  copyrighted  by  Leonard  R.  Crow,  1922, 

DRAWN  FROM  THE  WOOD. 

Taking  an  electric  current  into  the  body  through  a  one-inch  board 

and  a  spoon.     Tho  current,  which  was  "sufficient  to  set  the  board 

blazing  in  just  a  few  seconds'    time,  in  this  instance  produced  only 

the  slightest  sensation,  causing  no  discomfort  whatever." 


conditions  the  public  safety  is  constantly  at  risk  while  the 
various  contraptions  intended  to  give  their  patrons  a  new 
sensation  continue  to  exist.  Depending  for  their  attraction 
on  a  spice  of  fictitious  danger,  they  are  so  built  and  managed 
that  this  danger  only  too  often  becomes  real.  With  the  rarest 
exceptions  they  are  incompetently  designed,  cheaply  built,  and 
operated  by  roustabout  attendants.  Only  through  a  miracle 
can  they  be  permanently  safe;  and  sad  experience  shows  that 
this  particular  miracle  does  not  often  happen." 
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BUOYS  WITH  BRAINS 


RADIO  RELAY  STATIONS  located  in  floating  buoys  were 
used  during  the  war,  and  a  writer  in  Ship  News  (New 
L  York)  suggests  that  they  would  prove  of  great  value  to 
shipping  in  peace.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  he  says,  that  in  the 
near  future  such  automatic  radio  buoys  will  dot  our  coasts.  The 
mechanism  of  these  relays  is  such  that  when  stimulated  by  a 
pre-arranged  radio  message  they  return  an  answer  conveying 
specified  information  of  value  to  the  navigator.  These  "buoys 
with  brains,"  we  are  told,  were  a  product  of  the  exigencies  of 
war    and  were    established  at 


THE    RADIO   BUOY. 


various  danger  points  and  es- 
pecially along  the  treacherous 
sections  of  the  coast.  We  read : 
"The  requirements  specified 
a  radio  station  that  could 
automatically  receive  a  mes- 
sage and  automatically  trans- 
mit another  message  for  the 
guidance  of  the  calling  ship. 
The  importance  and  urgent 
need  for  such  a  station  was 
paramount.  When  the  skipper 
of  a  ship  nearing  dangerous 
waters  became  uneasy  he  had 
but  to  call  the  automatic  radio 
outfit  concealed  in  some  suit- 
able cove  and  the  immediate 
reply  would  give  him  his  bear- 
ings in  connection  with  the 
regular  compass  equipment  of 
the  vessel. 

"In  outward  appearance  the 
automatic  radio  bearing  station 
resembled  a  large-size  floating 
buoy  to  which  a  mast  had  been 

attached.  Radiating  down  from  the  mast  to  cross-pieces  fastened 
to  the  buoy  body  were  antenna  wires  arranged  in  conical  shape. 
The  buoy  was  anchored  in  the  usual  manner,  and  bobbing  casually 
up  and  down  with  the  changing  waves  it  easily  masqueraded  as 
a  common  everyday  marker  for  ships. 

"The  internal  appearance  of  the  radio  buoy  was  as  different 
from  the  ordinary  as  it  could  be.  Instead  of  the  usual  air 
chambers,  every  inch  of  available  space  was  crammed  full  of 
sensitive  electrical  machinery  and  of  complicated  mechanical 
movements. 

"The  lower  portion  was  the  source  of  power  supplied  by  several 
batteries  of  special  construction  firmly  fastened  to  the  steel 
wall.  This  lower  chamber  was  partitioned  off  to  prevent  the 
battery  fumes  from  injuring  the  delicate  parts  of  the  radio 
instruments,  and  ventilation  was  provided  by  means  of  small 
vent  pipes  fitted  with  valves  to  exclude  the  sea  water. 

"The  instruments  contained  in  the  radio  buoy  were  practically 
a  replica  of  a  receiving  and  sending  station  with  several  special 
additions.  The  tuning  system  of  the  receptor  was  set  at  a 
predetermined  definite  wave-length  and  the  various  tuning  units 
were  so  closely  adjusted  that  the  apparatus  was  practically 
immune  to  signals  broadcasted  on  other  wave-lengths.  Then 
followed  an  amplifier  of  powerful  design,  and  finally  a  relay 
mechanism  so  constructed  that  it  would  respond  to  the  minute 
currents  available  in  radio  work. 

"The  other  radio  material  included  a  complete  transmitting 
equipment  governed  by  a  machine  sending  device.  But  most 
important  of  all  was  the  combination  box  which  provided  the 
'brains'  for  the  whole  outfit.  It  was  this  small  box  which  pre- 
vented enemy  stations  from  fooling  the  radio  buoy  into  revealing 
itself,  or,  rather  its  location.  The  signals  received  by  the  instru- 
ments had  to  pass  the  mechanical  censorship  of  the  box  before 
the  transmitting  outfit  was  permitted  to  answer." 

A  ship  coming  within  range  and  desirous  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion simply  called  the  buoy  on  a  wave-length  and  with  a  combi- 
nation of  signals  previously  made  known  to  its  skipper.  The 
receiving  equipment  of  the  buoy  had  been  tuned  to  this  wave- 
length, and  the  signals  were  therefore  passed  to  the  relay  and 
then  to  the  combination  box.  This  box  contained  a  system  of 
electrically  revolved  cog-wheels    similar  to  the  cogs  in  a  safe 


combination.  The  box  mechanically  scanned  the  signals  and 
if  it  detected  any  irregularity  it  placed  the  outfit  in  an  inopera- 
tive condition.  Otherwise  the  sending  instruments  were  con- 
nected to  the  antenna.     To  quote  further: 

"Instead  of  the  usual  key,  the  transmitting  set  was  governed 
by  an  automatic  sending  machine,  which  forwarded  a  certain 
type  of  message  or  information,  depending  upon  the  class  of 
station  and  its  location.  The  vessel  which  had  asked  for  this 
service  listened  in  and  determined  its  nautical  bearing  by  means 
of  standard  compass  loop  antenna  and  noted  down  other  facts 
necessarv  for  its  safety.  At  the  end  of  the  message  the  auto- 
matic radio-bearing  buoy  again 
placed  itself  into  a  receptive 
state  and  was  ready  to  repeat 
the  performance. 

"The  practically  fool  and 
bomb  proof  construction  of 
these  floating  automatic  radio- 
bearing  stations  made  them  of 
great  value  to  marine  activities 
incident  to  a  state  of  war.  They 
could  be  anchored  almost  any- 
where in  short  order,  and  as 
many  of  them  could  be  used  in 
a  certain  locality  as  there  were 
available  wave-lengths.  They 
required  no  more  attention 
than  the  light  buoys  which  are 
common  along  the  coast,  and 
could  consequently  be  placed 
in  dangerous  and  out-of-the 
way  points. 

"With    certain    refinements 
demanded   by  commercial  us- 
age,   these    automatic     radio- 
bearing  stations  would  prove 
of    great  value    to    everyday 
shipping.   They  would  mitigate 
some  of  the  hazards  which  seafaring  men  still  contend  with  de- 
spite the  multiplicity  of  inventions,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  near  future  will  reveal  automatic  radio-bearing  buoys 
dotted  along  the  coast." 


"  SANDY  "  ICE-CREAM — The  ice-cream  division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  giving  thought  to 
the  problem  of  preventing  "sandiness"  in  ice-cream.  A  recent 
bulletin  of  the  department  contained  the  following  information 
on  the  subject,  which  we  quote  from  The  Dniggists'  Circular 
(New  York): 

"Sandiness  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  crystals  of  lactose  or 
milk  sugar.     These  crystals,  being  only  one-tenth  as  soluble  as 
cane  sugar,  do  not  dissolve  readily  in  the  mouth.     Some  manu- 
facturers claim  to  have  had  hundreds  of  gallons  of  ice-cream  turn 
sandv  before  it  has  left  the  factory,  but  sandiness  is  usually  found 
to  occur  in  much  smaller  quantities  of  ice-cream  after  it  has  been 
delivered  to  the  dealer.     Altho  there  are  a  number  of  factors  that 
have  not  vet  been  thoroughly  studied,  these  conditions  are  known 
to  have  an  important  influence  on  the  number  and  size  of  these 
sand-like  crvstals.     These  known  causes  are  the  use  of  sandy 
condensed  or  evaporated  milk,  excessive  lactose  m  the  mixes,  and 
fluctuations  of  temperature  in  storage.     It  has  been  found  that 
ice-cream  subject  to  exposure,  as  most  of  it  is  in  process  of  market- 
ing   should  not  be  made  up  with  more  than  5.85  per  cent,  ot 
lactose,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  11  per  cent,  milk  solids  not 
fat-  any  larger  amount  than  this  increases  the  tendency  to  sandi- 
ness     Pasteurization  is  important  in  overcoming  sandiness  that 
may  be  present  in  the  mix  before  freezing.     If  the  mix  is  heated 
at  145°  and  slowly  agitated  for  twenty-five  minutes  the  crystals 
will  be  dissolved.     Rapid  freezing  when  there  is  a  high  lactose 
content  seems  to  hasten  the  formation  of  the  sandy  crystals. 
Raising  and  lowering  the  temperature,  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
ice-cream  cabinets,  is  often  a  cause  of  sandiness.     In  connection 
with  these  temperature  changes  the  time  of  holding  has  much  to 
do  with  increasing  the  undesirable  condition.     This  imperfection 
in  ice-cream  has  had  much  to  do  toward  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  industry." 


AN  AMERICAN  FORERUNNER  OF  MARCONI 


THE  INTERESTING  DISCOVERY  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Raymond  Francis  Yates,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail's  Radio  Review,  that  Marconi  had  a  fore- 
runner in  an  American  quite  unknown  to  fame,  named  Dr. 
Mahlon  Loomis.  Away  back  in  the  pre-radio — one  had  almost 
said  pre-historic — days  of  the  early  'sixties,  Mr.  Yates  tells  us, 
Dr.  Loomis  transmitted  signals  through  the  air  and  thus  was, 
no  doubt,  "the  first  man  in  the  world  to  transmit  messages  suc- 
cessfully   without    the   use   of  

wires." 

It  appears  that  the  pioneer 
experiments  were  made  with 
kites,  let  up  from  mountain- 
peaks  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  apart,  each  kite  having 
attached  to  its  under  side  a 
piece  of  fine  copper  wire  gauze 
about  fifteen  inches  square, 
connected  with  the  wire,  600 
feet  in  length,  which  served  at 
once  as  kite-string  and  aerial. 
An  electrical  apparatus  was 
used,  and  connection  was  made 
with  the  ground  by  laying  in 
a  wet  place  a  coil  of  wire,  one 
end  of  which  was  secured  to 
the  binding-post  of  a  galvanom- 
eter. There  was  precisely 
the  same  electrical  equipment 
in  connection  with  each  kite, 
and  signals  were  tested  by 
observation  of  the  deflection 
or  movement  of  the  galvanom- 
eter needle,  the  two  stations 
being  used  alternately  as 
transmitting  and  receiving 
stations.  The  experimenter 
himself,  in  his  personal  diary, 
declares  that,  "altho  no  'trans- 
mitting key'  was  made  use  of,  nor  any  'sounder'  to  voice 
the  messages,  yet  they  were  just  as  exact  and  distinct  as  any 
that  ever  traveled  over  a  metallic  conductor." 

The  diary  entry  refers  to  a  public  demonstration  which  was 
made  in  1866  from  two  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in 
Virginia.  The  peaks  were  located  eighteen  miles  apart;  Dr. 
Loomis  called  his  system  "aerial  telegraphy."  He  made  per- 
sistent efforts  to  gain  financial  support,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mercial value  of  his  discovery  might  be  tested;  but  one  disap- 
pointment followed  another.  The  panic  of  1869  nullified  one 
growing  prospect,  and  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871  demolished 
another.  The  inventor  died  in  1886  without  having  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  discovery  tested  on  a  comprehensive  scale. 

Mr.  Yates,  from  study  of  the  original  documents,  is  con- 
vinced that  Dr.  Loomis  had  an  idea  of  modern  wireless  as  we 
understand  it;  he  believes  that  one  of  the  inventor's  sketches 
shows  an  induction  coil  and  a  spark  gap.  The  importance  of 
this,  together  with  reservations  made  necessary  by  the  vagueness 
of  the  original  descriptions,  are  pointed  out  as  follows: 

"In  Loomis's  day,  electrical  science  was  in  its  infancy,  and  it 
is  therefore  very  difficult  to  give  many  of  his  notes  the  proper 


From  the  New  Yoik  "Evening  Mail." 

A   "PRE-HISTORIC 


Exact  copy   of  Mahlon  Loomis's  original   drawing  of  his  wireless 
telegraph  set  on  file  in  the  patent  office  at  "Washington, 


interpretation.  In  some  instances  he  speaks  very  vaguely,  and 
even  the  most  thoughtful  consideration  does  not  seem  to  reveal 
the  facts  he  had  in  mind.  However,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  electrical  parlance  was  undeveloped  at  the  time  Loomis 
lived. 

"Successful  radio  telegraphy  was  finally  brought  about  by 
high-frequency  currents.  Such  currents  were  not  known  at  the 
time  of  Loomis's  experiments,  but  it  can  not  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that  he  did  not  use  them.  If  Loomis  did  use  them,  he  is 
without  doubt  the  discoverer  of  radiotelegraphy. 

'In  his  patent  specifications. 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
he  used  the  word  pulsations, 
which  may  have  meant  high- 
frequency  currents." 

Mr.  Yates  further  reports 
that  the  matter  seems  to  him 
of  such  historical  significance 
that  he  has  placed  documents 
relating  to  Dr.  Loomis's  dis- 
covery in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  secretary  of  The 
Institute  of  Radio  Engineers, 
and  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  has 
consented  to  call  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Instittfte. 
Should  that  body  decide  to 
investigate  the  records,  and 
make  appraisal  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  "aerial  telegraphy" 
as  experimentally  practised  by 
this  forerunner  of  Marconi, 
their  verdict  will  be  awaited 
with  interest;  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  world 
gives  final  credit  always  to  the 
individual  who  makes  an  idea 
viable  rather  than  to  the 
originator  of  the  idea.  James 
Watts,  universally  considered 
the  father  of  the  steam-engine,  was  actually  only  the  improver 
of  a  workable  steam-engine  invented  by  Newcomen,  an  example 
of  which  was  brought  to  him  for  repair.  Robert  Fulton,  father 
of  the  steamboat,  had  been  a  passenger  on  a  steamboat  operating 
on  the  River  Clyde  in  Scotland,  some  years  before  he  developed 
the  Clermont.  Steam  locomotives  were  actually  in  operation, 
particularly  in  connection  with  mines,  about  twenty  years  before 
Stevenson  devised  the  "Rocket."  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  in 
all  probability  familiar  with  the  successful  experiments  in  teleg- 
raphy of  German  physicists  before  he  made  his  practical  tele- 
graph instrument. 

Such  instances — and  the  list  might  be  extended  almost  in- 
definitely— adequately  show  that  not  merely  original  discovery 
but  actual  demonstration  of  the  applicability  of  an  important 
principle  may  go  quite  unrewarded;  and  that  the  plaudits  un- 
reserved for  the  man  who  succeeds  in  making  the  principle  or 
method  or  mechanism  known  to  the  world  rather  than  for  the 
original  investigator. 

So  there  rs  not  the  slightest  probability  that  the  name  of  Dr. 
Mahlon  Loomis  will  ever  supplant  that  of  Guglielmo  Marconi 
as  "the  father  of  radio." 


RADIO   SET. 
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"If  your  store  is  located 
in    a    farming    community, 
the  broadcasting  station  will 
serve  an  excellent  purpose  by 
furnishing    up-to-the-minute 
weather  reports,  market  quo- 
tations on  produce  and  other 
information  of  vital  interest 
to  the  farmers,  who,  by  the 
way,    are    rapidly    installing 
receiving   sets   to  secure  in- 
formation of  this  nature.   The 
Government,     through     the 
Department   of   Agriculture, 
sends  out  daily,  at  noon  and 
six    P.M.,    telegraphic    code 
messages  giving  this  informa- 
tion, which  can  be  decoded 
by  your  wireless  operator  and 
transmitted  by  your  wireless 
telephone,  so  that  the  people 
in  your  community  get  it  with 
I . "  the  least  possible  delay. 

^iT^T/^    ATT7T?/-TTATVrrkTQTAir    TN    T1FPARTMENT  "Various  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  give  lec- 

RADIO    MERCHANDISING    UN    L^fAKllVir^J.       turesonhusbandrywMchshouldproveof  interest  to  the  farmers." 

STORES 


Copsrighted  by  the  Radio  Guild.  „„„„,„„„ 

THE  ARMSTRONG  THREE-TUBE  SUPERREGENERATIVE  RECEIVER. 

Complete  back  view  of  the  second  set  constructed,  showing .location  of  apparat^    It  was  made  and  operated 

by  Kenneth  Harkness,  of  the  Radio  Guild,  New  York. 


A  BULLETIN  PREPARED  by  Arthur  Wiesenberger  for 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  gives  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  radio  situation,  with  particular  reference,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  its  commercial  aspects.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  at  least  eleven  large  department  stores,  in  various  cities, 
have  broadcasting  stations,  and  the  important  factors  concerned 
in  the  establishment  of  such  stations  are  detailed.  A  statement 
of  the  advantages  that  may  accrue  to  the  department  store 
itself  gives  glimpses  of  the  larger  aspects  of  the  problem,  and 
have  general  interest.    We  read: 

"The  installation  of  a  broadcasting  station  in  a  community 
where  as  yet  no  other  store  T>r  organization  has  one  creates  a 
tremendous  amount  of  prestige  and  is  of  exceptional  advertising 
value      It  must  be  understood  that  for  the  present  no  direct 
advertising  may  be  sent  through  a  broadcasting  station.     I  he 
Government  is  issuing  licenses  for  stations  sending  out  only  edu- 
cational and  recreational  programs.     However,  m  making  each 
announcement  on  your  radio  program  you  are  privileged  to  give 
the  name  of  your  station  and  its  location.    It  is  also  possib  e  to 
have  members  of  your  organization,  or  outside  experts,  talk  on 
various  matters  of  general  interest  which,  incidentally,  tend  to 
bring  business  to  your  store.     Thus,  you  can  have  your  fashion 
expert  talk  on  style,  or  have  your  shoe  buyer  talk  on  shoes  and 
their  effect  on  health,  or  in  other  words  develop  programs  that 
suggest  to  the  minds  of  the  listener  that  your   store   is  the 
logical  center  for  certain  lines  of  merchandise  and  for  others  ot 
an  associated  nature. 


ROLLS-ROYCE  VERSUS  FLIVVER 

IT  APPEARS  that  some  of  the  earlier  accounts  of  Major 
Armstrong's  new  superregenerative  receiver  were  not  quite 
accurate  in  their  comparison  of  the  new  method  with  the 
familiar  superheterodyne  method,  devised  by  the  same  inventor. 
Mr.  Kenneth  Harkness,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Radio 
Guild    (New  York),  remarks   that  "a  superheterodyne,  which 
requires  eight  or  nine  tubes,  remains  the  most  stable,  efficient, 
and  easiest  controlled  method  of  amplifying  high  frequencies," 
and  he  quotes  Major  Armstrong  himself  as  declaring  that  "the 
superheterodyne  is  the  Rolls-Royce  method  of  reception,  but  that 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  still  like  to  ride  in  Fords."      'The 
new   superregenerative  receiver,"  says  Mr.  Harkness,  "is,  in- 
deed,  the  radio  flivver."     With  three  tubes,   it  accomplishes 
what  hitherto  required  nine.    The  one-tube  and  two-tube  equip- 
ment are  difficult  to  operate,  but  have  great  interest  for  the  ex- 
perimenter and  for  the  accomplished  amateur. 

Full  instructions  are  given  by  Mr.  Harkness  for  the  home  con- 
struction of  various  superregenerative  circuits,  but  the  beginner 
is  advised  to  experiment  first  with  the  simpler  ones. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  circuit  using  three  tubes- 
one  for  radio-frequency  amplification  and  detection,  one  for 
oscillation,  or  one  for  audio-frequency  amplifier— is  the  most 
satisfactory  for  general  use  and  is  relatively  easy  to  operate. 


Specifications:    LI,  L2.  varicoupler. 
L4,  duolateral,  1,250  ohms  resistance; 
farad,  and  radio-frequency  choke  L6 
protects  the   third   (audio-frequency) 
.004  shunted  by  variable  condenser 


CIRCUIT  DIAGRAM  OF  THE  SET  SHOWN  ABOVE. 
Variable    condenser   C2,  001    microfarad,    shunted  by  fixt  condenser  ^^^f^J^ 

SSL.  2i  tfif^T^S  -  ZZZ^J&X**-  on  the 

rotor  of  this  varicoupler  (L2)  which  serves  as  a  tickler  coil.  
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THE  "SKIN  EFFECT" 

THE  NOVICE  often  expresses  surprize  when  advised  to 
use  a  stranded  wire  or  a  steel  wire  coated  with  copper 
in  place  of  a  solid  copper  wire  for  the  aerial.  Copper 
being  a  much  better  conductor  than  steel,  the  advice  seems 
anomalous.  The  explanation  is  found  in  what  is  technically 
spoken  of  as  the  "skin  effect,"  which  is  thus  interpreted  in  an 
article  in  the  radio  department  of  the  New  York  Globe: 

"Current  that  is  direct,  or  alternating  current  of  low  frequency, 
will  flow  through  the  entire  cross-section  of  a  wire,  and  with  such 
currents  it  is  an    advantage   to    use    solid    wire.     As    the   fre- 
quency of  an  alternating  cur- 
rent    increases,    the    current 
tends  to  leave  the  core  of  the 
conductor   and    travel    nearer 
to  the  surface,  so  when  alter- 
nations   or    oscillations    of    a 
radio-frequency    are    reached, 
the  current  barely  penetrates 
the  surface. 

"Let  us  assume  that  we 
have  a  pan  of  water  or  sand 
mounted  on  a  spindle  so  that 
it  may  freely  revolve.  At  first 
turn  it  around  very  slowly;  the 
water  will  turn  with  the  pan, 
and  its  surface  will  remain 
level.  Gradually  increase  the 
speed  of  rotation  and  the  water 
will  gradually  mount  up  on  the 
sides  of  the  pan,  leaving  a  de- 
pression in  the  center.  This 
may  serve  as  sort  of  a  crude 
mechanical  analogy  for  the 
phenomenon  of  electrical  skin 
effect;  as  the  rate  of  revolu- 
tion or  the  alternation  fre- 
quency increases,  the  water 
in  one  case  and  the  current 
in  the  other  tend  to  fly  toward 
the  outer  surface. 

"For  this  reason  copper  tub- 
ing or  copper  strip  could  be 
used  for  radio-frequency  work 
more  efficiently  and  at  some- 
times a  great  saving  over  solid 
round  conductors  of  the  same 
cross-section.  Stranded  wire 
offers  a  larger  current  surface 
than  does  solid  wire  of  the 
same  diameter  and  will  there- 
fore give  slightly  better  results. 
Copper  is  recognized  as  the 
best  conductor  of  electricity  in 
commercial  use,  but  for  radio 

work,  such  as  for  aerials,  a  steel  wire  having  a  copper  coating  is 
stronger,  and  at  the  same  time  cheaper,  and  will  give  just  as 
good  conductivity  as  if  it  were  copper  all  the  way  through." 


acquired  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  United  States  for  all  sug- 
gestions in  electrical  matters.  Once  the  radiotelephone  has 
proved  its  feasibility  as  a  commerciaf  enterprise  here,  Belgium 
undoubtedly  will  take  steps  to  adopt  it." 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Ewiny. 

NEAREST   THE   SPEAKER,    BUT   NOT   FIRST   TO    HEAR. 
When  President   Harding   spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  the  radio  transmitter  connected  with  the  great  station  at 
Arlington   carried   the   sound   of  his   voice  to  the  distant  auditors 
before  the  sound  waves  reached  the  persons  in  the  very  front  row. 


RADIO  HAS  NOT  YET  INVADED  BELGIUM— According  to 

The  Western  Electric  News  (New  York)  radiotelephony  is  still  an 
unknown  science  in  Belgium.  It  is  said  that  only  recently  King 
Albert  listened  to  his  first  aerial  conversation — a  message  from 
the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris.  "The  Belgians,"  we  are  told,  "have 
not  yet  fallen  victims  to  the  craze  that  has  spread  through  the 
United  States  during  the  last  few  months.  There  is  not  a  single 
radiotelephone  broadcasting  station  in  Belgium,  the  few  more 
scientific  persons  who  have  built  receiving  equipment  depending 
entirely  upon  Paris  and  Scheveningen  in  Holland  for  their 
entertainment.  Such  is  the  unique  picture  of  aerial  communica- 
tion conditions  in  the  kingdom  as  pictured  by  L.  Van  Dyck, 
chief  of  the  production  branch  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  Antwerp,  who  has  come  to  the  United 
States  to  study  methods  at  the  Western  Electric  Company's 
factory  at  Chicago.     "Belgium,"  Air.  Van  Dyck  declares,  "has 


A  RADIO  PARADOX 

IF  YOU  CHANCED  TO  BE  in  the  very  front  row  of  the 
audience  that  gathered  to  hear  President  Harding  deliver 
his  Lincoln  Memorial  address,  you  will  perhaps  be  incredu- 
lous when  told  that  tens  of  thousands  of  people  heard  each  suc- 
cessive word  of  the  address 
before  you  heard  it.  Offhand, 
you  may  not  comprehend  how 
that  could  happen,  inasmuch 
as  you  were  directly  in  front 
of  the  President,  watching  his 
lips,  and,  as  you  would  doubt- 
less declare,  hearing  every 
word  the  "instant"  it  was 
uttered. 

The  paradox  is  presented 
and  explained  in  an  editorial 
article  in  the  New  York  Amer- 
ican, which  notes  that  a  good 
many  rather  startling  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn  from  the 
well-known  fact  that  radio 
signals  hurtle  out  from  the 
transmitting  antenna  with  the 
speed  of  light.     We  read: 

"Every  amateur  or  other 
radio  operator,  when  sending 
out  a  message,  may  rest  as- 
sured that  his  signal  has 
reached  Mars  in  a  little  over 
four  minutes,  if  the  planet 
happens  to  be  at  the  nearest 
point  of  its  circuit,  or  in  about 
twenty  minutes  if  it  is  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  sun. 
Whether  or  not  there  are  in- 
telligent beings,  conversant 
with  radio,  inhabiting  the 
planet,  is  a  question  that  does 
not  for  the  moment  concern  us. 
"Such  speculations  are  of 
interest  because  they  bring 
vividly  to  mind  the  fact  of 
the  almost  unthinkable  speed 
of  the  electromagnetic  waves  that  convey  the  radio  messages. 
One  way  of  illustrating  this  is  to  compute  that  the  radio 
waves  would  go  clear  round  the  earth  at  the  equator  more 
than  seven  times  in  a  second.  In  the  thousandth  of  a  second 
they  reach  out  to  a  receding  station  186  miles  away.  In  the 
hundredth  of  a  second  they  would  compass  1,860  miles — half 
across  the  Continent. 

"Meantime  sound  travels  through  the  air  to  a  distance  of  only 
a  little  over  ten  feet  in  the  hundredth  of  a  second.  And  so 
a  curious  paradox  presents  itself.  If  you  were  in  the  broadcasting 
room,  over  there  in  Newark,  let  us  say,  listening  to  a  speaker 
who  was  talking  into  the  microphone  transmitter,  the  words 
would  not  come  to  your  ears  until  later  (by  the  fraction  of 
a  second)  than  the  time  when  they  had  been  heard  by  every  one 
of  the  listeners  using  radio-receiving  telephones  within  a  radius 
of  a  hundred  miles. 

"When  President  Harding  delivers  an  open-air  address  which 
is  radiophoned  from  the  great  transmitting  station  at  Arlington, 
the  persons  within  actual  sound  of  his  voice — those  in  the  audi- 
ence directly  in  front  of  him — are  the  very  last  ones  to  hear  what 
he  says. 

"If  he  were  speaking  through  a  megaphone  that  would  carry 
one-third  of  a  mile,  the  members  of  the  audience  at  that  dis- 
tance would  hear  his  words  at  just  about  the  same  instant  when 
the  message  reached  the  man  in  the  moon." 
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TYRANNY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DECORATOR 


ONE  OF  OUR  LITTLE  TYRANTS  has  at  last  received 
|  a  challenge.  He  is  the  interior  decorator  who  has  held 
sway  with  us  for  the  past  ten  years  or  more.  "His 
coming  was  a  boon,"  as  Miss  Phyllis  Ackerman  avers  in  Arts  and 
Decoration,  but  his  continued  stay  with  us  has  taken  away  from 
us  what  sense  of  personality  we  had,  which  was  a  mistaken  one, 
and  hasn't  replaced  it  with  a  correct  one.  "He  rescued  us  from 
an  esthetic  morass,"  says  Miss  Ackerman,  "and  taught  us  one 
great  lesson,  that  the  making  of  a  room  is  not  a  job  of  shopping, 


Photographs  by  courtesy  of  "Arts  and  Decoration." 

NOT  A   "PERIOD"   ROOM, 

Tho  many  of  its  details  are  products  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 


so  many  pieces  of  furniture  to  be  bought,  so  many  yards  of 
material,  but  is  an  esthetic  problem.  Like  painting  a  picture  or 
writing  a  song,  it  is  a  problem  in  composition."  And  the  con- 
sequence is,  "the  quality  of  American  homes  has  been  suddenly 
and  completely  changed."  First  Miss  Ackerman  lets  us  in 
on  the  state  of  things  in  our  homes  before  this  benefactor  arrived. 
Then— 

"The  bride  of  the  last  generation  came  home  from  her  honey- 
moon at  Niagara  Falls,  she  sorted  over  her  wedding  presents  and 
sat  down  to  decide  where  she  could  display  them  all.     It  took 
but  little  effort  to  dispose  of  them  to  her  taste.    The  result  was  a 
sideboard  of  cut  glass  and  silver,   eight  vases  on  the  parlor 
mantle,  six  assorted  pictures  hung  at  various  heights  and  three 
statues  wherever  space  availed.     The  effect  was  a  chaotic  con- 
glomeration a  little  too  thick  for  easy  breathing.     When  her 
daughter  came  home  from  the  flying  trip  to  the  Hot  Springs 
she  sorted  over  her  wedding  presents,  telephoned  to  her  decora- 
tor and  they  began  to  consider  which  she  could  exchange  and 
where  she  could  conceal  most  of  the  others.     The  result  was  a 
five-color  Chinese  porcelain  decor  on  the  buffet,  a  pair  of  candle- 
sticks and  a  low  bowl  on  the  mantle,  two  blue   Chinese  lamps 
with  gold  shades,  and  an  impeccable  landscape.    The  effect  was 
of  deliberate  organization  a  little  too  tenuous  for  relaxation. 

"This  is  the  gap  made  by  the  professional  decorator  between 
the  generations  and  it  came  quickly  and  sweepmgly.  So  star- 
tling was  the  difference  both  in  point  of  view  and  m  results  we 
could  not  help  but  be  self-conscious  about  it  and  a  little  proud. 


And  pride  has  brought  its  usual  stepsister,  scorn,  so  that  we 
think  of  the  homes  we  grew  up  in  and  have  outgrown,  with 
lifted  eyebrows.    But  any  self-righteousness  is  unsafe.    We  are  in 
danger  of  being  so  complacent  in  our  studied  effects  we  fail  to  see 
their  deficiencies,  fail  to  recognize  that  we  have  lost  in  discarding 
entirely  the  old.    Yet  deficiencies  there  are.     Improvement  as  it 
is  on  the  Victorian  muddle,  nevertheless  our  houses  do  lack  some 
of  the  quality  that  the  homes  of  our  mothers  had.     The  coming 
of  the  professional  decorator  has  not  been  an  unmitigated  boon. 
"What  we  have  forgotten  is  the  need  for  richness,  intimacy 
and  ease.     The  professional  decorator  with  his  nicely  adjusted 
schemes  has  taught  us  the  need  for  form  and  unity, 
and  it  is  an  important  lesson.    No  room  is  beauti- 
ful that  is  not  well  organized.     Confusion  is   exas- 
perating and   exhausting.     But  meagerness  is  just 
as  unsatisfying.    If  the  rooms  of  our  grandmothers 
were  shapeless,  our  present  rooms  are  gaunt.     The 
thinness    of    interest  makes  them    lack    abundant 
vitality.    There  is  no  fullness  of  quality,  and  so  but 
little  individuality .    Professional  decoration  carried 
us  from  the  one  extreme  of  random   accumulation 
and  haphazard  placing  of  our  household  goods  to 
this  other  extreme  of  sparse  interest  and  mechani- 
cal balances. 

"Beyond  these  two  extremes  is  the  kind  of  dec- 
oration that  brings  together  the  good  qualities  of 
each,  an  intermediate  room  that  avoids  the  errors  of 
both.    This  room  will  have  the  comfort,  ease  and 
naturalness  of  the  old  without  losing  the  organiza- 
tion and  control  and  unity  of  the  new.    Where  the 
world  is  older  and  the  background  of  man  has  been 
of  more  gradual  growth,  these  intermediate  rooms 
are  to  be  found.     In  the  great  houses  of  England, 
sometimes,  too,  in  the  old  family  places   of   Italy 
and  Spain,  are  living-halls  and  libraries  that  have 
relaxation  and  richness  without  confusion,  ease  and 
naturalness  that  yet  is  controlled  and  falls  into  a 
unified  effect.     Full  and  varied,  often  theoretically 
inconsistent,  they  yet  are  organized  and  m  appear- 
ance simple  and   coherent.     It  is  from   these  that 
America  has  to  learn  to  make  homes  that  are  neither 
a  reversion  to  the  Victorian  mixture  nor  the  exact 
and    strained    arrangements    of    a    decorator's    exhibition  set. 
By  comparison  with  them  we  can  discover  the  sources  of  the 
decorator's  meagerness  and  so  transcend  it." 

The  relaxation  and  naturalness  of  a  fine  old  English  home  are 
"the  gradually  developed  background  of  a  continuous  family 
life."     Further: 


"They  have  been  built  by  the  cumulative  preferences  of  the 
generations  bred  in  one  tradition.  The  continuity  of  the  tradi- 
tion insures  their  unity.  They  have  taken  form  to  fit  the  life 
lived  in  them  and  this  life  has  been  fundamentally  unchanging 
in  its  dominating  assumptions  and  ideals.  The  selection  of 
every  bit  of  the  furnishings  to  meet  a  personal  preference 
grounded  in  this  tradition  establishes  their  naturalness.  And 
they  have  been  fused  and  mellowed  by  real  and  intimate  use. 

"We  can  not  overnight  manufacture  the  time  to  mellow  and 
enrich  our  rooms  to  the  beauty  of  these  Engli sh  ™£  j£  rf  we 
have  a  tradition  it  is  usually  of  fewer  years  than  the  Old  World  s 
is  of  generations,  but  we  can  at  least  be  personal  in  our  every 
choice  and  so  obtain  this  fundamental  quality  for  our  homes. 
We  can  give  to  all  our  surroundings  the  intimate  stamp  of  a 
selective  taste.  A  room  created  by  the  varying  interests  of  the 
individuals  that  will  use  it  will  have  a  tone  and  quality  to  dis- 

^Itt  here  that  the  professional  decorator  has  been  most  seri- 
ously deficient.  Too  often  he  has  substituted  his  taste  for  his 
chent's  put  up  a  model  room  that  reflected  only  his  own  likes 
and  dislikes.    To  make  a  genuine  room  the  decorator  must  sub- 
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ordinate  himself,  be  wholly  agent  and  expert  adviser.  And  the 
function  of  the  expert  is  always  to  make  us  see  our  own  prefer- 
ence clearer.  His  knowledge  of  real  values  and  esthetic  excel- 
lencies can  help  us  to  the  selection  of  that  which  we  Avill  still 
enjoy  six  months,  a  year,  a  decade  hence,  not  merely  respond  to 
in  the  momentary  flush  of  acquisition.  Through  his  experience 
he  can  interpret  our  more  permanent  choice. 

"In  the  end  this  means  that  we  will  make  our  rooms  out  of 
beautiful  things  bought  for  their  own  sake  instead  of  buying 
things  for  the  sake  of  a  preconceived  scheme  of  the  room. 
Here  is  the  basic  secret  of  the  English  houses.  Because  they  have 
been  made  by  the  slow  accretions  of  personal  taste  the  objects 
of  art,  and  good  furniture  certainly  is  included  in  this  category, 
are  all  good  in  themselves.  The  paintings  are  there  because  they 
are  distinguished  ancestors  done  bjr  distinguished  men,  not 
because  they  fit  the  panels  well.  The  rug  merits  consideration  as  a 
Avork  of  art.  It  is  not  merely  a  floor  covering.  Eventhe  drapes 
have  a  quality,  .and  interest  apart  from  their  function  in  the  room. 

"This  has  been  the  second  serious  mistake  of  professionalism. 
It  has  ridden  rough-shod  over  esthetic  values  in  its  decorative 
schemes.  Intent  on  the  plan  the  average  decorator  has  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  individual  objects.  Looking 
only  for  the  effect  he  has  not  noted  the  deficiencies  of  this  piece 
or  that.  In  truth,  so  conspicuous  has  the  decorator's  tendency 
to  use  inferior  things  to  fill  out  arrangements  been,  the  term 
'decorative'  has  become  in  the  art  trade  almost  a  term  of  re- 
proach. It  has  come  to  mean  the  third-  and  fourth-rate  pieces 
that  will  be  used  as  a  'color  note'  or  an  'effect'  in  the  execution 
of  some  professional  room  plan. 

"The  decorator,  moreover,  has  usually  been  so  concentrated 
on  his  scheme  he  has  been  unwilling  to  adapt  it  even  to  fine 
things  already  at  hand.  If  in  an  English  home  of  quality  the 
red  in  the  hunting-coat  of  an  old  portrait  clashed  with  the  rich 
sang  de  boeuf  on  the  stand  below,  neither  would  be  set  aside. 
Both  painting  and  portrait  being  good  would  be  kept  out  and 
the  room  would  have  a  sounder  quality  because  it  had  absorbed 
these  two  strong  notes.  The  decorator  bent  on  harmony  would 
have  put  one  away.  The  present  martyrdom  in  America  of  things 
of  genuine  quality  at  the  behest  of  the  decorator's  conception 
of  harmony  is  appalling.  There  are  typical  cases  where  a  fine 
old  Kurd  rug  is  discarded  because  the  red  in  it  does  not  'go' 
with  the  red  in  the  wallpaper  or,  worse  yet,  where  it  is  sent  to 
an  ingenious  Oriental  to  be  'softened'  with  a  mess  of  chemicals. 
Or  the  Ming  painting  is  renounced  because  its  malachite  green 
seems  too  decided  with  the  old-b'.ue  drapes.  The  old  English 
room  keeps  its  Kurd  rugs  and  Ming  painting  and  fits  the  room 
to  them,  not  them  to  the  room,  and  is  finer  and  richer  for  the 
adjustment."  

DIME  NOVELS  IN  LAVENDER— Time  was  when  the  very 
term  "  dime  novel"  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  down  the  spine  of 
many  a  worthy  parent.  The  agency  of  dime  novels  was  thought 
to  be  responsible  for  the  moral  downfall  of  youth  in  great 
numbers.  Now  that  they  no  longer  interest  the  young,  their 
only  place  seems  to  be  a  museum  where  their  presence  inspires 
such  reflections  as  these  indulged  in  by  the  New  York  World: 

"On  July  15  the  New  York  Public  Library  will  place  on  view 
the  Beadle  collection — 1,480  of  those  thin,  bright-colored  books 
or  pamphlets  which  were  known  to  a  pre-moving-picture  gen- 
eration as  dime  novels. 

"The  dime  novel  was  once  anathema  to  every  respectable 
community  in  the  United  States.  Preachers  thundered  against 
it,  ranking  it  with  the  ballroom  and  the  cigaret  and  the  demon 
rum  as  one  of  the  short-cuts  to  perdition.  Careful  mothers 
warned  their  boys  against  these  snares  of  the  evil  one  that  came 
in  bindings  too  glaring  and  at  a  price  too  low  to  fit  in  with  any 
concept  of  middle-class  decency.  Meanwhile  the  boys  so 
warned  were  reading  the  pernicious  tales  by  tens  and  hundreds — 
out  in  the  barn,  perhaps,  or  under  the  edge  of  a  school-desk,  or  in 
the  shade  by  a  swimming-hole. 

"During  the  Civil  War  the  dime  novel  was  a  new  invention, 
and  it  flooded  the  camps,  to  the  horror  of  all  right-thinking  per- 
sons.    It  has  never  lived  down  its  ill-fame. 

"And  yet,  now  that  it  is  gone  save  for  a  few  specimens  saved 
by  collectors,  we  are  informed  that  it  was  in  reality  a  harmless 
and  healthy  type  of  fiction,  based  with  considerable  historical 
accuracy  on  the  pioneer  life  of  the  West.  We  are  invited  to 
inspect  it  with  gravity  as  the  main  literary  amusement  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  when  they  were  boys.  The  dime  novel 
takes  its  place  somewhere  between  the  Kollo  books  and  Dumas. 
Times  have  changed." 


THE  COWBOY  THAT  WAS 


«< 


M 


AN-AND-HORSE,  he  did  more  to  make  the  West 
than  any  body  else."  What  better  encomium  could 
the  cowboy  have  than  this?  And  it  comes  from  one 
who  declares  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  "the  last  phase  of  ranching 
in  the  grand  style  in  the  Far  West,  and  knew  and  admired  the 
essential  American  cowboy."  He  is  tucked  away  in  London 
now,  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn,  writing  essays  for  the  Morning  Post, 
which  we  have  frequently  drawn  upon.  He  speaks  of  the  "last 
phase"  with  some  warmth,  for  the  cowboy  he  knew  was  "a 
very    different    person    from   the  flamboyant  hero   of  popular 


WHAT   NOT   TO   DO   WITH   A   ROOM. 

Here  the  principle  of  personal  choice  seems  to  have  gone  wrong  and 
the  professional  decorator  is  needed  to  straighten  it  out. 


picture-plays  and  the  canned  variety  of  Western  novels,  and 
from  the  mechanical  toiler,  willing  to  hoe  potatoes  or  chop  wood 
at  need,  who  now  tends  the  supercivilized  cattle  of  the  Great 
Plains."  Mr.  Osborn  sees  as  perhaps  few  of  his  countrymen 
see  him  a  character  that  lived  in  our  earlier  history  and  has  now 
to  take  his  chances  of  survival  in  novel  and  picture  play.     For — 

"The  stock-farm  has  succeeded  the  vast,  unfenced  range,  and 
the  life  described  in  'The  Virginian'  of  Mr.  Owen  Wister,  the 
most  faithful  and  beguiling  picture  of  its  kind  in  American  lit- 
erature, has  vanished  as  completely  as  the  spacious  river-epoch 
of  Mark  Twain's  'Huckleberry  Finn.'  I  can  see  in  the  mind's 
eye  that  Western  chevalcrie,  gaily  starting  down  the  Trail  of  the 
Obsolete,  driving  before  them  a  huge  cloudlike  mob  of  the  wild 
long-horned  range  cattle  which  would  no  longer  be  worth  their 
keep.  And  I  note  the  strange  resemblance  of  these  reckless, 
rakish  riders,  upright  in  their  ornate  Mexican  saddles,  to  a  com- 
pany of  St.  Hubert's  votaries  out  a-hunting,  in  some  old  Italian 
painting.  They  were  themselves  unconscious  of  their  historic 
appearance,  their  peculiar  and  almost  impersonal  virtues;  as 
Bart  Smith,  that  famous  cow-puncher,  once  observed:  'We  are 
merely  folks — just  plain,  orn'ry  bow-legged  humans.' 

"But  they  were  in  truth  a  race  apart,  a  workaday  order  of 
chivalry  with  a  character  as  distinctive  as  their  dress,  and  the 
world  is  the  poorer  for  their  passing.  After  all,  men  who  live  on 
horseback,  think  on  horseback;  inevitably  their  thoughts  are 
cinched  up  a  little  higher  than  those  of  pedestrians  plodding  in 
the  dust.  Don  Quixote  saw  visions  where  Sancho  I'anza  slept 
dreamless;  and  the  highwaymen,  when  'high  toby'  was  the 
game,  had  promptings  of  mercy  and  courtliness  utterly  unknown 
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to  the  footpad  with  his  cruel  cudgel.  Their  worship  of  women 
a  one  sufficed  to  show  that  the  Western  cowboys  were  a  speeds 
of  nob™  exalted  above  their  neighbors  by  some  light  from 
it  hi  The  fewness  of  women  in  the  'Big  Country'  did  not 
amount  for  the  fact  that  a  girl,  like  the  pretty  young  school- 
maPam  in  'The  Virginian,'  could  journey  anywhere  and  everyw- 
here on  the  ranges  in  absolute  safety,  and  be  provided  with 
oWqufou  wcort fat  every  stage.  On  the  contrary:  the  rarer 
and  more  costly  a  jewel  is  the  more  eagerly  it  is  stolen.  But  any 
voaTion  of  the  cowboy's  code  of  deference  toward  women  in- 
volved the  prompt  exercise  of  the  hangman's  curious  function. 

My  customers  I  tie 

And  swing  them  up  on  high 

And  waft  them  to  a  far  countree — 

or  in  the  case  of  the  worst  kind  of  outrage,  the  terrible  penalty 

(acquired  from  the  Comanche  Indians)  of  'staking  out'  whereby 

he  crimhial  was  laid  upon  a  large  ant-hill  with  his  wrists  and 

ankles  ™d  to  pegs  in  the  ground.    Also  the  cowboy  loved  roman- 


contests  with  'bad  men,'  but  to  destroy  wicked  cattle,  wolves 
rattlesnakes,   and   the   terrible    man-killing    horses  who   would 
lurk  in  ambush  among   the  harmless  herd— because   of   their 
subtle   malign  intelligence  these  were  far  more  dangerous  than  a 
man-eating  tiger.     The  book  mentioned  above  disposes  of  the 
dime-novel  notion  that  the  cowboy's  chief  occupation  was  shoot- 
ing to  kill  human  game.    It  was  only  the  neurotic  newcomer  who 
was  always  drawing  his  pistol;  if  he  learnt  wisdom,  well  and  good; 
if  not,  he  was  disposed  of  for  the  safety  of  the  community     A 
great  variety  of  the  anecdotes  which  reveal  character  in  a  flash 
of  light  are  submitted  in  this  indispensable  work.    The  cowboy  s 
appreciation  of  real  literature,  for  example,  is  defined  in  the  story 
of  a  top  rider  who  had  been  reading  'Julius  Caesar  —  Gosh! 
That  fellow  Shakespeare  could  sure  spill  the  right  stuff      Hes 
the  only  poet  I  ever  read  what  was  fed  on  raw  meat.      He  had 
a  passionate  love  for  his  horse,  and  you  find  proof  of  this  in  the 
inscribed  boards  or  slabs  of  slate  to  be  seen  to  this  day  under 
yellow  pines  or  at  the  edges  of  aspen  groves,  the  following  being 

a  tvpical  epitaph: 

Here  lies  I  M  HERE, 
The  Very  Best  of  Cow  Ponies 
A  Gallant  Little  Gentleman. 
Died  on  this  Spot,  Sept.  3,  1890. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  cowboy's  hospitality;  a 
party  of  them,  especially  if  the  Goddess  of  Faro  had 
been  propitious,  would  lay  a  few  hundred  dollars  on 
a  barcounter.  and  their  leader  would  say:  'Gents, 
it's  on  us.  She's  opened  up.  The  town  is  yourn 
The  cowboys  were  always  polite  to  one  another,  and 
this  courtesy  was  shown  even  by  'rustlers'  or  cattle- 
thieves  to  their  apologetic  executioners,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  George  Shears  'Gentlemen,  I  am  not 
used  to  this  business,  not  having  been  hung  before. 
Shall  I  jump  off  or  slide  off?" 


TO  DEFEAT  THE   STATELINESS  OF  LINEN-FOLD  PANELING. 
Make  a  room  intimate  through  its  personal  equipments. 


ticallv;  he  would  write  to  the  beloved  as    My  Lone  Star    or 
'You  what  locoed  me,  and  I  like  it,'  and  ride  a  hundred  miles 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  to  leave  a  parcel  of  new-laid  eggs  on 
her  doorstep.    Not  even  in  Provencal  courts  of  Love  were  cases 
of  devotion  ever  presented  which  surpassed  certain  Western 
love  affairs  in  constant  service  of  the  loved  one,  blissful    sacri- 
ficial keen.    Yet  these  devout  lovers  expected  women  to  live  up 
to  their  fantastic  ideal  of  womanhood.     A  tailor-made  English- 
woman, visiting  her  brother's  ranch,  outraged  his  overseer  by 
her  garb,  especially  the  horsehoe  pin  she  wore  m  her  necktie 
'For  Gawd's  sake,  ma'am,'  he  finally  exclaimed,  'why  can  t  you 
let  us  look  up  to  you?'     And  after  that  outburst,  he  whispered 
to    his    second-in-command:    'Huh!    If    ever    I    have    to    git 
married,   I'm    going    to     marry    a    woman     what  s     all    o^er 
gol-durned  fluffs.'" 

Mr  Osborn  is  moved  to  his  panegyric  by  a  recently  issued  book 
on  "The  Cowbov,  His  Characteristics,  His  Equipment  and  His 
Part  in  the  Development  of  the  West."  And  he  seems  almost 
to  reproduce  it  in  little: 

"Even  to  describe  the  cowboy's  saddle  would  fill  a  page;  in  a 
recentlv  published  book  by  a  first-hand  authority  on  cowboy 
manners  and  customs  pages  are  devoted  to  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  various  types  in  use,  all  of  which,  however,  closelj  fol- 
owecl  the  lines  of  the  Moorish  model  brought  from  Africa  to 
Spam  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  English  saddle  called  by  he 
cowbov  a  'kidney  pad'  or  'postage  stamp  would  have  been 
quite  useless  for  ranch  requirements,  such  as  the  ability  to 
withstand  the  terrific  strains  of  roping  a  steer.  No  expense  was 
grudged  on  accouterments,  including  the  long-barreled,  beau- 
tifully balanced  Colt  which  was  so  often  used,  not  in  duels  or 


A  SCANDAL  IN  THE  BRITISH  PRESS 

EVERY  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER  in  London 
is  owned  by  a  peer.     This  is  a  state  of  af- 
fairs that  comes  to  light  during  the  general 
discussion  of  the  sale  of  titles  now  going  on  over 
there.     It  has  come  up  recently  in  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Prime  Minister  is  said  to  have 
had  a  bad  time  of  it  making  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion.    Of  course  there  are  in  the  peerage  men  with 
all  kinds  of  antecedents.     "We  have  brewer  peers 
and  soap  peers  and  tobacco  and  shipping  peers," 
says      Mr       A.     G.     Gardiner     in      John     Bull       (London). 
And     he    sees    some  mitigation  in  the  fact  that  "every  great 
brewer,  soap-boiler  or  ship-owner  is  not  a  peer."    But   accord- 
ing to  him  every  owner   of   a   Sunday   paper   is.     This   is  his 
indictment: 

"Now,  let  us  look  at  this  great  machine  of  the  Sunday  press 
and  its  proprietors;  I  will  give  the  names  of  the  papers  and  the 
names  of  the  principal  or  nominal  owners: 

Viscount  Northcliffe 


Weekly  Dispatch 
Sunday  Pictorial: 
News  of  the  World: 
Lloyd's  News: 
Sunday  Times: 
Sunday  Express. 
Reynolds's: 
Observer: 
Sunday  Herald: 


Viscount  Rothermere 

Lord  Riddell 

Lord  Dalziel 

Sir  William  Berry,  Bart. 

Lord  Beaverbrook 

Lord  Dalziel 

Viscount  Astor 

Sir  Edward  Hulton,  Bart. 


-That,  as  far  as  I  remember,  is  the  complete  list  You  will 
observe  that  everyone  of  these  newspapers  »  ™«*J*  J££ 
or  a  baronet.  Can  you  point  to  any  other  calling,  mdustij  or 
nrofession  in  which  the  same  phenomenon  is  witnessed? 
1  Bu  here  is  something  more.  I  think  I  am  right  m  saymg 
that  ah  these  gentlemen  have  received  ^-^™J?™% 
ment  in  rank  in  the  last  six  years,  since  1916  1  ask  you  to 
reflect  upon  that  fact.  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  meaning  of 
th^  sudden  discovery  by  the  people  who  have  titles  to  give  of 
the  vhUies  of  any  one  who  happens  to  own  a  Sunday  newspaper 

Wi"VaskTouTot°ad  your  Sunday  paper  in  future  with  this  in 
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TITLED   OWNERS  OF  LONDON   NEWSPAPERS. 
No  other  industry,  calling  or  profession  in  England  "has  been  so  beplastered  with  decorations  as  journalism." 


mind,  and  to  accept  the  kind  of  political  pabulum  it  offers  you 
with  this  in  mind. 

"I  have  taken  the  Sunday  press  for  my  example  because  it  is 
the  most  flagrant  of  all.  But  it  is  only  characteristic  of  the 
general  avalanche  of  titles  that  has  descended  on  the  press- 
in  the  country  as  much  as  in  London. 

"There  is  now  hardly  a  single  great  newspaper  in  the  land 
which  is  without  a  titled  proprietor,  a  titled  editor  or  a  titled 
London  representative.  If  there  is  one  such  paper  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  not  because  it  couldn't  have  had  its  titles  with  the  rest, 
but  because  it  has  preferred  to  place  itself  under  no  obligation  to 
governments. 

"Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  is  but  still  plain 
Mr.  Scott;  it  is  because  like  John  Walter  of  old,  he  'doesn't  want 
anything'  that  will  compromise  his  duty  to  the  public,  and, 
I  hope,  because  he  has  a  wholesome  contempt  for  titles. 

"So  with  others,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  you  will  not  find  a  title 
among  any  of  the  half-dozen  most  distinguished  journalists  of  the 
day — men  like  Mr.  J  A.  Spender,  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  and  Mr. 
Massingham.  They  could  have  had  any  title  they  liked;  but 
they  hold  by  the  fine  tradition  that  journalism  must  not  take 
favors  from  politicians.   .   .  . 

"During  the  last  half-dozen  years  it  has  rained  titles  in  news- 
paper offices.  Almost  anybody  who  owns  a  powerful  journal 
can  have  a  peerage  for  the  asking,  or  without  the  asking;  almost 
any  journalist  who  can  influence  what  the  newspapers  say  can 
have  a  Knighthood  on  the  same  easy  terms. 

"Take  the  Harmsworth  family;  they  reek  with  titles.  In  the 
last  half-dozen  years  Lord  Northcliffe  has  been  made  a  Viscount, 
his  brother  (Rothermere)  has  been  made  a  Viscount,  another 
brother  Leicester  Harmsworth,  who  owns  newspapers  at  Ply- 
mouth, has  been  made  a  Baronet.  Their  managers  and  other 
employees  have  been  made  Knights,  and  I  daresay  their  footmen 
and  chauffeurs  could  have  Knighthoods  too,  if  they  wanted 
them." 

Mr.  Gardiner  declares  that  he  does  not  "know  any  more 
subtle  or  corrupting  fact  in  our  public  life  than  this."     For — 

"We  are  creatures  of  the  press.  We  can  not  help  it.  It 
controls  all  our  sources  of  information.  It  can  feed  us  with  any 
facts  it  chooses  and  deprive  us  of  any  facts  it  chooses.  It  can 
make  us  dance  to  any  tune  it  selects,  exalt  any  man  who  knows 
how  to  'square'  it,  destroy  any  man  who  would  scorn  to  be  its 
creature. 

"This  enormous  power  implies  an  enormous  responsibility. 
The  task  of  the  press  is  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the 
public.  Its  supreme  duty  is  to  preserve  its  independence  and 
to  place  itself  under  no  obligation  to  those  who  control  public 
affairs  and  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  influencing  the  press. 

"That  used  to  be  the  case  in  the  past.  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  until  the  late  Mr.  Borthwick,  of  the  Morning 
Post,  took  first  a  baronetcy  and  then  a  peerage  as  Lord  Glenesk, 
there  had  never  been  a  title  in  connection  with  any  great  news- 
paper. 

"It  was  the  complaint  of  Lord  Melbourne  when  he  was  Prime 
Minister  against  the  John  Walter  who  owned  the  Times  in 
his  day,  that  'the  damned  fellow  wanted  nothing.'  He  wanted 
nothing  because  he  knew  that  if  he  took  something  he  would 


have  to  give  something.     Instead  of  being  a  trustee  of  the  people 
he  would  have  become  an  instrument  of  the  Government. 

"All  this  fine  tradition  of  independence  has  gone.  Titles 
have  become  as  plentiful  among  newspaper  owners  and  news- 
paper men  as  blackberries  in  the  hedgerows  in  autumn.  There 
is  no  other  calling  in  England  which  has  been  so  beplastered 
with  decorations  as  journalism." 

The  problem  of  newspaper  honors  is  only  a  phase  of  the  larger 
question  which  Mr.  Gardiner  scores: 

"We  should  know  how  they  got  their  titles  and  what  they 
paid  for  them.  The  evil  is  that  the  transaction  is  secret  and 
corrupt.  It  is  often  a  deal  between  party  managers  in  want  of 
cash,  and  ambitious  adventurers  who  want  distinction,  or  even 
shady  persons  who  want  a  certificate  of  character.  The  remedy, 
of  course,  is  to  get  rid  of  titles  altogether.  They  are  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  modern  world  and  have  been  repudiated 
in  every  great  country  except  our  own  and  Japan.  They  poison 
our  social  life  by  setting  up  discriminations  which  spread  the 
twin  diseases  of  flunkeyism  and  servility,  and  they  raise  false 
standards  for  our  respect  and  reverence." 

The  Spectator  reports  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  declaring,  in  answer 
to  the  charge,  that  he  has  "never* departed  from  precedent." 
It  thereupon  retorts  that  "precedent  in  this  matter  has  never 
been  above  reproach."     It  makes  this  interesting  quotation: 

"The  Morning  Post  declared  on  Wednesday  that  it  had 
evidence  that  the  agents  of  the  Government  do  in  fact  approach 
strangers  with  offers  of  honors  in  return  for  money.  It  then 
goes  on:  'There  is  even  a  regular  tariff.  The  price  of  a  knight- 
hood ranges  from  £10,000  to  £12,000.  A  baronetcy  is  scheduled 
at  from  £30,000  to  £40,000.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  the 
higher  realms,  with  prices  in  proportion.  The  aspirant  is, 
further,  very  kindly  furnished  with  a  catechism  or  questionnaire, 
which  we  have  seen.'" 

The  Government,  declares  the  Spectator,  "will  have  to  answer 
satisfactorily,  or  in  the  alternative  to  yield  to,  the  strong  public 
criticisms  of  the  traffic  in  honors."     It  adds: 

"There  is  a  wide-spread  conviction  that  the  granting  of  honors 
in  exchange  for  money,  tho  the  transactions  are  disguised, 
amounts  to  corruption — a  form  of  corruption  which,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  continue,  will  bring  democracy  into  putrefaction. 
However  satisfactory  an  explanation  the  Government  may  be 
able  to  give  of  some  of  the  questioned  honors,  we  regard  what 
has  already  happened  as  little  short  of  a  tragedy.  If  the  rea- 
sons for  granting  honors  "were  quite  above  board  and  the 
Government  made  a  point  of  giving  their  reasons  in  full,  instead 
of  sheltering  themselves  behind  some  vague  and  almost  mean- 
ingless .'ormula,  they  would  at  once  kill  suspicion.  As  it  is  we 
see  full-blown  democracy  on  trial,  and  yet  we  see  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  is  never  tired  of  calling  himself  a  democrat ,  bring- 
ing one  aspect  of  democracy  into  contempt  and  disfavor.  In 
these  circumstances  we  do  not  intend  to  remain  silent.  We 
are  democrats,  not  by  necessity  but  by  conviction;  and  we 
shall  do  what  we  can  to  see  that  democracy  is  kept  sweet." 


A  CHRISTIAN  HALL  OF  FAME 


A  CHRISTIAN   HALL  OF   FAME,  so  to  speak,  has  just 
been  dedicated  in  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
l  the  Divine  in  New  York.     A  marble  parapet  at  the 
entrance  to   the  choir  has   twenty  panels,   each  containing  a 


THE   SPIRITUAL  LEADERS  OP  THE  FOUR    MODERN  CENTURIES 
beard,  trie  ibtn       ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  represeQt  ^  20th  century  of  ChnsfanUy^ 


carved  wooden  figure— that  is,  each  but  the  last,  which  is  to 
be  vacant  for  a  while.  The  nineteen  figures,  as  Margaret 
Fitzhugh  Brown  tells  us  in  the  Boston  Transcript  "represent, 
one  to  a  century,  those  individuals  in  history  which  have  most 
influenced  the  development  of  the  Christian  spirit."     The  figures, 


we  are  told,  "are  not  all  ecclesiastical,  but  have  been  chosenj 
with  the  idea  of  selecting  in  each  century  the  outstanding  man 
who  has  contributed  most  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  growth  of 
mankind  in  Christendom.     In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 

religion,  these  figures  were 

of  course  connected  directly 
Avith   the  Church   and    the 
dissemination  of  Christian- 
ity, and   after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  medieval  rulers 
who  supported  it,  prelates 
of  the  Church  again  come 
forward   as  leaders   in    the 
great  movements  of  religious 
reform."     But  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  the  figures 
of  Shakespeare,  Washington 
and  Lincoln  are  chosen  as 
having  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  the  growth  of 
the    moral     and     religious 
spirit.     The    last    panel   is 
left   blank   for   "the   great 
figure  which  is   to   appear 
with  the  present  century." 
Since    St.  Paul    holds    a 
place    in     the    history    of 
Christianity  second  only  to 
its    founder    he    "was    the 
obvious  choice  to  represent 
the  First   century   of   Christianity,"   notes   the  writer  in    The 
Transcript.     "The  next  century  is  represented  by   St.   Justin 
the  Martyr,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  Christian 
apologists,"' and  who  has  giyen  us  "a  vivid  description  of  the 
Church  in  the  middle  of  the  Second  century."     "Clement  of 


COLUMBUS 

15th  century 


JOHN  WYCLIFFE. 

14th  century. 


ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI. 

13th  century. 


ST.  BERNARD. 

12th  century. 


GODFREY  OF  BOUILLON. 

11th  century. 


LEADERS  OF  GREAT  MOVEMENTS  REPRESENT  THE  THIRD  GROUP  OF  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES. 
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ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 


CHARLES  MARTEL. 


GREGORY  THE  GREAT. 


10th  Century.  9th' Century.  8th  Century.  7th  Century. 

KINGS  WHO  DEFENDED  AND  PRIESTS  WHO  GUIDED  THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH. 


ST.  BENEDICT. 

6th  Century. 


Alexandria,  the  third  figure  in  the  series,  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  history  of  Christianity  in  that  he  was  the  first  to  bring 
all  the  culture  of  the  Greeks  and  all  the  speculations  of  Christian 
heretics  to  bear  upon  the  exposition  of  Christian  truth."  Athana- 
sius,  who  became  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  Fourth  century 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  is  remembered  principally  for  his  fight 
against  heresy  in  the  Church  and  is  "known  in  history  as  a 
father  of  orthodoxy."  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  was  one  of  the 
four  great  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  others  being  Am- 
brose, Jerome  and  Gregory.  He  was  a  great  preacher,  and  the 
author  of  the  famous  "Confessions"  and  the  "City  of  God." 
Saint  Benedict  wins  a  place  as  the  father  of  Western  monasti- 
cism.  Gregory  the  Great,  saint  and  Pope,  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  political  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

When  we  come  to  the  Seventh  century,  we  find  it  represented 
by  the  first  of  a  group  of  rulers  who  aided  the  cause  of  Chris- 


tianity. Charles  Martel,  the  Frankish  King,  kept  the  Moors 
from  conquering  France,  and  thus  put  a  limit  to  the  spread  of 
Mohammedanism.  He  is  also,  according  to  the  Transcript 
writer,  recognized  as  a  mighty  aid  of  Christian  missionary  effort. 
The  great  Charlemagne  was  an  ally  of  the  church  and  the 
papacy,  and  was  the  first  ruler  to  take  the  semiecclesiastical 
title  of  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  Alfred  the  Great's  character 
and  his  place  in  English  history  make  him  the  representative  of 
the  Tenth  century  in  a  cathedral  of  what  is  really  a  daughter  de- 
nomination of  the  Church  of  England.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
represents  the  age  of  the  Crusades.  Saint  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
typifies  the  medieval  monk.  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  "is  one 
of  those  individuals  who  have  left  their  mark  on  history  through 
sheer  strength,  sincerity,  and  beauty  of  character.  His  manner 
of  life  and  his  ideals  awakened  a  tremendous  response  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Franciscan  order  attests  to  the  need  there 


Photographs  by  courtesy  of  Cram  &  FergU9on.  Architects.  Boston. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

5th  Century. 


ST.   ATHANASIUS. 

4th  Century. 


ST.  CLEMENT. 

3d  Century. 


ST.   JUSTIN    MARTYR. 

2d  Century. 


ST.    PAUL. 

1st  Century. 


FIVE   SAINTS  WHO   REPRESENT  THE   FIRST   FIVE  CENTURIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN    ERA. 
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Was  at  the  time  for  this  outlet  for  spiritual  sympathy  with  the 
poverty  and  disease  so  prevalent  everywhere."     Then— 

"With  the  fourteenth  century  and  John  Wycliffe  we  come  to 
the  awakening  need  for  the  realities  of  religion  lost  sight  of  in 
'the  observance  of  the  ritual  and  government  of  the  Churcn, 
and  Lollardism  in  England  under  Wycliffe,  which  flamed  into 
the  Reformation  two  hundred  years  later,  shows  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  alive  and  struggling  in  spite  of  persecution. 

"The  martvrdom  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  during  the  horrible 
burnings  of  the  Reformation,  humanly  weak  tho  he ,  was  and 
less  of  a  hero  at  the  stake  than  many  a  martyr  of  the  time,  had 
a  tremendous  influence  on  the  Protestant  cause,  perhaps  through 
pity  for  his  recantations  and  humiliations. 

'"'With  the  widening  of  the  world's  horizon  by  Christopher 
Columbus  the  development  of  its  moral  and  intellectual  powers 
by  Shakespeare,  and  with  Washington  and  Lincoln  as  leaders  of 
the  growth  and  expression  of  fine  moral  integrity  and  humanity, 
we  bring  Christianity  to  the  twentieth  century." 

While  we  are  talking  about  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  these  Episcopalian  selections 
with  choices  that  appeal  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  Bruce  Barton, 
in  an  interview  for  The  American  Magazine,  asked  Mr.  Wells 
this  question:  "Who  in  character  and  influence  has  left  the 
most  permanent  impression  on  the  world?"  Mr.  Wells  in  his 
answer  gave  six  names  in  the  following  order:  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
Buddha,  Aristotle,  Asoka,  Roger  Bacon  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Of  the  importance  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  Mr.  Wells  says,  speaking 
as  a  historian  impartial  as  regards  religion: 

"The  world  began  to  be  a  different  world  from  the  day  his 
doctrine  was  preached;  and  every  step  toward  wider  understand- 
ing and  tolerance  and  good-will  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
universal  brotherhood,  which  he  proclaimed. 

Readers  of  Wells's  "Outline  of  History"  remember  his 
enthusiasm  over  the  Buddhist  king  Asoka.  In  The  American 
Magazine,  Mr.   Wells  says  of  this  favorite  of  his: 

"The  monarch  I  have  in  mind  lived  long  before  Charlemagne 
or  even  Caesar.  He  ruled  a  vast  empire  which  stretched  from 
Afghanistan  to  Madras ;  and  he  is  the  only  military  monarch  onrecord 
who  abandoned  warfare  after  victory.  .  .  .  More  living  men 
cherish  his  memory  to-day  than  have  ever  heard  the  name  ot 
Charlemagne." 

But  there  is  one  name  on  which  Mr.  Wells  and  the  Episco- 
palians who  selected  the  nineteen  for  their  Hall  of  Fame  agree. 
Both  choose  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  bright  and  shining  star  of 
the  19th  century.  Mr.  Wells  explains  that  since  America  is  the 
most  striking  phenomenon  in  modern  history,  "America  ought 
surely  to  have  the  right  to  nominate  at  least  one  member  of  our 
list."     And  Lincoln  rather  than  Washington  is  chosen  because— 

"America  might  have  imported  her  Washington  full-grown 
from  the  Old  World.     She  had  to  grow  her  own  Lincoln." 


GENOA,  GEHENNA,  AND  GENEVA 


** 


E 


OYD     GEORGE     HAD     AN     AWFUL     FIGHT    M 
Gehenna,"  so  an  old  Welsh  friend  of  the  Prime  Minis-: 
ter's  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  no  less  an  authority5 
than  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself.    And  while  it  does  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  to  use  the  word  "Gehenna,"  John  Calvin's 
historic  church  in  Geneva  is  convinced  that  there  was  much  evil 
made  manifest  at  Genoa,  and  it  felt  moved  to  send  out  a  serious} 
word  of  warning.    The  Genevan  document  is  said  to  have  been 
dictated  by  an  "irresistible  impulse  of  conscience,"  while  thej 
conference  was  still  in  session,  but  after  failure  seemed  certain. 
It    is    appropriately    printed   in    The    Continent    (Presbyterian, 
Chicago),  at  a  time  when  the  continuation  conference  at  Thd 
Hague  seems  also  at  the  point  of  failure.    Foreseeing  the  end  of 
the  Genoa  gathering  both  "in  scandal  and  impotence,"   the 
pastors  and  elders  of  the  old  historic  Protestant  stronghold  in 
Geneva  sent  forth  this  message  to  the  political  and  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  world: 

"What  is  happening  at  Genoa  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  weak- 
ening of  the  religious  and  moral  sense  in  the  life  of  nations.  The 
conscience  of  man,  without  light  from  on  high,  becomes  dimmed, 
Selfishness  and  pride  pursue  their  way  unchecked.  Moral  pnnci- 
pies  are  tottering  and  material  interests  and  questions  of  gam  are 
in  the  ascendent.  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gam  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul.'  We  unite  to  our  protest  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  Christian  world,  and  we  call  upon  governments, 
statesmen  and  private  persons  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
realize  in  their  lives,  in  the  relations  between  nations  and  in  the 
discussions  of  political  and  economic  problems,  the  sacred  truths 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  gospel  exacts  from  each  individual 
a  sense  of  his  responsibility  and  a  willingness  to  repair  the  wrongs 
he  has  inflicted.  All,  no  doubt,  desire  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
world  where  justice  and  peace  will  hold  sway,  but  we  assert  that 
it  is  only  by  a  return  to  the  gospel  that  human  society  can  find 
its  salvation.    May  God's  Kingdom  come!" 


TEN  MORE  COMMANDMENTS— Ten  commandments  cov- 
ering man's  duty  to  animals  have  been  issued  by  the  department 
of  humane  education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which,  we  are 
told,  is  a  new  application  of  an  old  principle,  each  of  the  com- 
mandments being  founded  on  human  kindness  and  justice.  As 
summarized  by  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 

"They  forbid  cruelty  to  all  living  creatures;  command  mercy 
for  them;  suitable  periods  for  the  rest  of  those  that  work  under 
man's  control;  including  a  full  day  on  the  Sabbath;  ask  proper 
food  and  provision  for  their  comfort;  forbid  the  killing  of  birds 
or  animals  for  sport,  or  in  contests  of  skill,  or  for  gam;  and  con- 
demn the  promotion  of  bloody  fights  between  fowls  or  animals, 
together  with  the  use  of  furs  and  feathers  that  involve  the  death 
of  those  that  produce  them. 

"In  substance  this  new  teaching  is  an  indictment  by  the  great 
Presbyterian  Church  of  many  common  practises  by  which  living 
creatures  are  thoughtlessly  or  wantonly  killed  or  cruelly  treated. 
We  are  wondering  how  heartily  they  will  be  approved  by  many 
who  love  to  adorn  themselves  with  the  pelts  and  plumage  of 
creatures  slaughtered  to  supply  the  demands  of  fashion." 


"PREACH  CHRIST"  BUT  NOT  *  CHRISTIANITY  "—In  the 
Far  East,  Christ  means  one  thing  and  Christianity  something 
very  different;    at  least,  so  Mr.  Fred  B.  Smith  came  to  believe 
after  a  tour  of  the  world  made  under  the  auspices  of  several 
church  organizations.     He  finds  that  now  the  average  Moham- 
medan looks  upon  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  war  and  blood- 
shed.   The  Moslems,  Avho  themselves  freely  advocate  the  sword 
as  a  means  of  conversion,  accuse  Christians  of  insincerity  in 
professing  a  love  of  peace  while  waging  the  bloodiest  war  in  all 
history.    In  India  a  distinguished  native  Christian  advised  Mr. 
Smith  not  to  use  the  word  "Christianity"  in  his  addresses  in 
that  country.    Said  the  Oriental:   "You  can  preach  Christ,  but 
you  can  not  preach  Christianity.    It  is  here  regarded  as  the  name 
of  a  Western  religion  which  has  failed."     The  Herald  of  Gospel 
Liberty  (Christian,  Dayton,  O.)  quotes  Mr.  Smith  as  telling  this 
story,  and  then  going  on  to  say: 

"I  could  multiply  similar  illustrations  from  China  and  Japan 
Hindus,  Mohammedans  and  Buddhists  are  filling  the  Far  East 
with  descriptions  of  western  Christianity  as  a  war-loving  and 
war-promoting  organization.  The  East  says,  Christianity,  a 
cannonball,  a  submarine,  and  a  gas  bomb  go  together  Ine 
West  says,  'Christ  is  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the  Christian 
Church  is  the  instrument  to  make  that  doctrine  effective  through- 
out the  world!'  But  the  cold  fact  is  that  thus  far  Christian 
teaching  has  not  produced  that  result  even  in  nations  where  it 
has  held  a  preponderance  of  the  people  Passing  peace  resolu- 
tions does  not  remove  this  impression.  I  believe  that  the  Great 
War  has  set  back  by  many  years  what  might  have  been  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  China  and  India. 

"The  Church  is  the  only  organization  with  the  world  contacts 
which  make  possible  a  common  binder  for  preserving  peace,  if 
the  Church  fails  in  its  new  opportunity,  more  and  worse  wars  are 
coming.  The  stage  setting  is  perfect  for  more  outbreaks.  Only 
the  Christian  gospel  of  brotherhood  can  furnish  the  moral  and 
spiritual  foundation  that  will  make  peace  really  possible. 
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The 

finest  vegetables 

that  grow 

are  in  this  thick,  rich, 
delicious  soup 


So  plentifully  supplied  with  solid,  luscious 
vegetables  and  strength-giving  cereals  that  every 
spoonful  comes  to  you  heavy-laden  with 
nourishing  food.  You  relish  the  tasty  invigorating 
meat  broth  and  the  delicate  blending  and 
seasoning  which  have  made  the  name  Campbell's 
so  famous.  Here  is  delight  for  your  taste  in 
delicious  flavors  and  contentment  for  your  keenest 
hunger.  A  generous  plateful  of  Campbell's 
Vegetable  Soup  is  a  meal — this  one  dish  containing 
fifteen  choice  vegetables  blended  with  seventeen 
other  ingredients — thirty-two  in  all! 

Tiny,  tender  peas,  baby  limas,  juicy-ripe 
tomatoes,  sugar-sweet  corn,  Chantenay  carrots, 
golden  turnips,  potatoes  (white  and  sweet), 
chopped  cabbage,  snow-white  celery,  alphabet 
macaroni,  selected  barley,  French  leeks,  okra 
and  fresh  parsley — all  these  unite  with  the  other 
ingredients  to  make  this  such  a  hearty,  filling, 
tempting  soup. 


I  am  the  pride  of  ail  the  beach" 

The  kind  the  boys  call  "just  a  peach." 

Good  Campbell's  Soups  keep  me  so  trim — 
I  like  my  plate  filled  to  the  brim! 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


] 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


THE  familiar  complaint  of  youth  that 
old  people  can  find  nothing  to  praise 
except  things  past  is  heard  again  in  lines 
from  The  Cambridge  Review  (London).  In 
this  instance  the  youth  who  hears  old  men 
talking  draws  a  moral  from  what  they 
say,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  better  to  believe 
in  life  while  one  is  young. 

I  HEARD  THE  OLD  MEN 

By  Edward  Davison 

I  heard  the  old  men  talk  together, 
Nodding  grey  heads  one  to  another, 
And  dimly  seen  from  my  window-sill 
(So  cool  was  dusk  and  the  air  so  still) 
The  blue  tobacco-cloud  under  me 
Blossomed  up  from  the  vanishing  tree 
Till  darkness  gathered  the  phantom  flower. 
But  under  the  leafage  hour  by  hour 
One  to  another  I  heard  them  say 
Yesterday — Yesterday — Yesterday! 

*         *         * 
It  is  all  true  that  men  born  long  ago 
Pondered  and  spoke  even  as  I  do  now, 
Planning  to  mend  earth's  sorrows:  even  so 
Do  I.     With  earnest  voice  and  serious  brow 
Each  learned  life's  lurking  secrets  from  the  wise, 
Like  me  they  loved  growing  old  in  discontent 
Till  all  illusion  faded  from  their  eyes; 
Beauty's  mirage,  brief  and  impermanent, 
And  first  love's  all-too-soon  frustrated  dream, 
And  impulse  mocked  and  hope  and  faith  belied, 
All  that  was  highest  in  the  heart's  esteem 
Betrayed,  exhausted,  hurt,  unsatisfied. 

It  is  not  all  a  dream,  though  when  I  speak 
The  old  men  smile  and  cowardice  defers ; 
Ambition,  Hope  and  Love  seem  strangely  weak 
And  perishable  things,— poor  travelers 
Treading  an  alien  land  where  the  sea-mark 
Looms  in  the  mist  obscure,  and  yet  they  know 
It  is  not  all  illusion,  for  the  dark 
Sonorous  sea  sucks  at  the  rocks  below 
And  men  grow  deaf  in  age. 

I'll  not  believe 
That  time  can  quench  the  ardour  of  the  heart 
Or  bate  one  impulse  out  of  youth,  or  grieve 
Its  mocked  ideal  dream.     I  will  not  part 
With  any  sympathy  for  common  things 
That  yesterday  thought  beautiful  or  good, 
Not  one  enthusiasm  that  beauty  brings 
Will  I  let  sleep,  but  die  within  tills  mood 
Rather  than  lose  another  love  I  had, 
Having  so  few  surviving  yesterday. 


It  is  not  all  a  dream.     I  will  be  glad 

That  there's  some  spirit  treading  upon  earth 

(Though  scarcely  heard,  yet  felt  in  every  breath 

Of  the  free  air),  a  spirit  of  rebirth 

In  their  own  sons,  for  those  who  suffered  death; 

For  there  are  poets  wakening  into  song 

And  soldiers  seeking  peace  on  earth  again, 

I  will  believe  in  life  while  I  am  young 

For  once  grown  old  there's  no  believing  then. 

There  is  a  charming  honesty  as  well  as 
humor  in  Mr.  Redman's  comment  on  his 
contemporaries  found  by  The  Nation.  One 
can  almost  forgive  all  the  rest  of  his  genera- 
tion for  their  repudiation  of  their  forbears: 

POST  CINERES  GLORIA  VENIT 

By  Ben  Ray  Redman 

Thick  waves  of  dulness  ooze  across  the  room, 
And  clog  in  little  eddies  here  and  there — 
Much  talk  of  books  and  art,  Brancusi,  Broom — 
A  charming  intellectual  affair. 
Clotted  in  groups  around  the  central  founts 
Of  fluent  platitude,  with  heads  tense  bowed 
Inward  to  catch  the  magic  spray  the  crowd 
Shifts  feet,  the  while  the  verbal  geyser  mounts. 


From  knot  to  knot  a  pink-cheeked  Boswell  flits, 

Posterity's  reporter,  walking  ears: 

At  eighty  he'll  lament  the  vanished  wits; 

Say  conversation  as  an  art,  he  fears, 

Is  dead;  and  then,  with  senile  gusto,  write 

Down  treasured  flashes  from  this  distant  night. 

Some  politics  and  much  tragedy  is 
exprest  in  the  following,  bearing  upon  a 
recent  painful  event.  The  Morning  Post 
(London)  is  quite  naturally  the  place  where 
we  would  find  it: 

THE  THREE  SHADES 

By  I.  C. 


Shade  of  Nelson: 
Who  comes  beneath  the  dome. 
Like  a  warrior  to  his  home 
Among  the  martial  dead? 
Shade  of  Wellington: 
Soldiers  bore  him  to  his  rest 
By  the  ribbons  on  his  brea6t 
He  hath  many  battles  seen. 

Shade  of  Nelson: 
Lo,  his  tunic  stained  with  red, 
Lo,  there  beneath  the  star, 
Like  mine  at  Trafalgar, 
What  may  that  portent  mean? 

Shade  of  Wellington: 
And  the  drawn  sword  in  his  hand! 
Is  there  war  within  our  land? 

Shade  of  Nelson: 
Ah,  no,  there  can  not  be, 
With  our  ships  upon  the  sea. 

Shade  of  Wellington: 
Do  the  sons  of  Blucher  spoil 
The  wealth  of  England's  soil? 
Speak,  comrade,  I  command! 
By  the  blood  upon  thy  breast 
Doth  the  foeman  mock  our  rest? 

Shade  of  Nelson: 
No,  no,  it  can  not  be 
With  our  fleets  upon  the  sea! 
By  that  drawn  sword  in  thy  hand. 
Speak,  comrade,  I  command. 

Shade  of  Wilson: 
No  foreign  foe  is  near. 

Shades  of  the  Others: 
Good  tidings  these  to  hear! 

Shade  of  Wilson: 
Our  Army,  mine  and  thine, 
Laid  our  frontiers  on  the  Rhine, 
And  from  Flanders  cleared  our  foes, 
Our  fleets  the  sea,  and  sky. 

Shade  of  Nelson: 
Cleared  the  sky! — 

Shade  of  Wellington: 
And  earned  repose! 
Well  hast  thou  won  thy  rest — 
But  why  that  blood-stained  breast? 

Shade  of  Wilson: 
Here  in  London's  central  roar, 
On  the  steps  of  mine  own  door, 
A  British  soldier  I 
By  our  own  condemned  to  die. 

Shade  of  Wellington: 
Good  comrade,  tell  us  why. 

Shade  of  Wilson: 
Our  foemen  worked  unseen 
Till  they  mined  our  Irish  ground. 

Shade  of  Nelson: 
But  our  Navy  stood  between 

Shade  of  Wilson: 
Allies  of  our  own  they  found. 

Shade  of  Wellington: 
But  our  Army  drove  them  out — 

Shade  of  Wilson: 
By  our  politicians  bound 
With  ropes  of  treachery  about, 
Yet  our  work  was  nearly  done, 
When  they  swept  us  to  defeat — 
Who  count  right  and  wrong  by  vote, 
We  had  murder  by  the  throat, 
They  took  murder  by  the  hand, 
Murder  robed  and  crowned  by  fear, 
Placed  upon  the  judgment-seat, — 


And  by  that  tribunal  I 

Who  would  not  bow  was  doomed  to  die. 

Shades  of  the  Others: 
Make  room,  ye  glorious  dead,  make  room. 
Honour  lives  only  in  the  tomb. 

Our  own  countryside  as  well  as  En- 
gland's can  furnish  this  scene  recorded  by 
the  London  Observer.  In  fact  the  movies 
recently  gave  this  veritable  picture,  un- 
poetized,  informing  us  that  the  gulls 
traveled  fifty-seven  miles  from  their 
breeding  ground  to  their  feeding  ground: 

THE  SEA-SENSE 
By  Norman  Anglin 
All  day  along  the  plough's  full-laden  wake 
Of  worms — like  bubbles  in  the  shiney  clay ! — 
Seagi-lls  have  hovered  in  white-winged  array. 
I  follow,  for  I  dare  not  now  forsake 
This  sudden  sea-sense  in  the  fields;  I  take 
A  score  of  memories  from  each  display 
Of  broad  white  wings — the  restless  sea  to-day 
Is  with  me  as  I  watch  the  furrow  break. 

A  misted  night:  the  lights  of  farms  burn  clear. 

Like  masthead-lights  on  slowly-passing  ships. 
The  sea — this   wide-flung  country   ploughed  for 

grain — 
Is  black;  like  rollers,  hedges  swiftly  rear 

Their  lengths;  one  light,  another,  gently  dips. 
Hides  for  a  hushed  half-minute,  burns  again. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Wylie  has  written  the 
feminine  counterpart  of  Henley's  "Captain 
of  My  Soul."  It  is  also,  perhaps,  just  so 
much  less  great  than  his  in  that  here  is  a 
declaration  of  sex.  The  Literary  Review  of 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  prints  it: 

LET  NO  CHARITARLE  HOPE 

By  Elinor  Wylie 
Now  let  no  charitable  hope 
Confuse  my  mind  with  images 
Of  eagle  and  of  antelope: 
I  am  in  nature  none  of  these. 

I  was,  being  human,  born  alone; 
I  am,  being  woman,  hard  beset; 
I  live  by  squeezing  from  a  stone 
The  little  nourishment  I  get. 

In  masks  outrageous  and  austere 
The  years  go  by  in  single  file; 
But  none  has  merited  my  fear, 
And  none  has  quite  escaped  my  smile. 

Responding  to  our  recent  comment  on 
the  scarcity  of  "poesy  about  fish,"  a  corre- 
spondent sends  us  this  jew  d' esprit  from  the 
Toronto  Weekly  Star,  no  author  owning  it: 

THE  POOR  FISH 

Strong  language  mars  a  poet's  lays, 
Yet  I  must  say  pooh-pooh  and  pish 

To  him  who  coined  that  senseless  phrase 
"Poor  fish." 

"  Poor  fish,"  indeed.    What  happier  lot 
For  harried  mortal  could  there  be — 

To  tenant  some  sub-aqueous  grot 
Rent  free! 

Where  bill  collectors  can  not  pass; 

Where  weather  forecasts  never  change; 
"Continued  wet"  foretelling  all 

Their  range. 

"  Poor  fish! "    He  snaps  his  fins  at  dress, 

Golf  jackets,  sacks  and  swallow  tails; 
Nor  stays  in  bed  the  while  they  press 

His  scales. 
******* 
Rich  fish!     While  envying  his  days, 

So  blessed  with  all  the  heart  could  wish, 
I  dub  the  maker  of  the  phrase 

Poor  fish. 


bottom  of  his  heart  and  not  from  any  notes  that  he  had  previ- 
ously prepared.  I  know  that  I  am  running  counter  to  all  his- 
torical opinion,  but  I'll  stake  my  memory  against  all  of  the 
accounts  that  have  been  written  of  the  occasion.  It  was  also 
reported  that  Mr.  Everett  read  his  speech.  He  didn't.  He 
never  once  glanced  down  at  the  notes  before  him,  but  for  two 
hours,  straight  on  end,  talked  from  memory.  That  was  an 
achievement  and  has  stuck  in  my  mind  because  it  was  so  unusual. 

"Fear  that  the  life  of  the  President  would  be  attempted  was 
often  in  the  minds  of  his  friends.  I  once  spoke  to  him  about  it, 
telling  him  to  be  more  careful  in  his  goings  and  comings.  'Cole,' 
he  said  to  me,  'one  man's  life  is  as  sweet  to  him  as  is  another's, 
and  no  man  would  take  mine  without  losing  his.' 

"That  was  all  he  would  say  about  the  danger  of  attack  that 
Ave  felt  was  ever  prevalent.  He  was  a  wonderful  man,  the  finest 
the  country  has  ever 
had,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  able  to  say  I  was 
his  contemporary.  You 
know,  we  were  contem- 
poraries. Lincoln  was 
only  about  twelve  years 
older  than  me.  That 
isn't  very  much,  is  it?  " 

"You  ask,"  Mr.  Cole 
went  on,  "whether  I 
think  politics  have 
changed  for  the  better. 
No,  decidedly  not.  Men 
to-day  do  not  seem  as 
greatly  interested  in 
national  ideals.  They 
spend  vast  sums  to  be 
elected.  When  I  ran  for 
Senator  from  the  State 
of  California,  I  didn't 
have  a  penny's  worth  of 
expense  account  to  turn 
in."     He  recalled: 

"Way  back  in  '56  a 
handful  of  about  twenty 
men  organized  the  Re- 
publican Party  on  clean, 
straight-hewn  principles. 
When  a  man  was  nom- 
inated for  office,  he  was 
chosen  because  he  could 
be  trusted  to  take  part 
in  the  dignified  assem- 
blage that  met  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 
Congress  was  then  made 
up  of  minds  that  had  the 
characteristics  of  states- 
men, not  politicians. 
However,  we  must  forget 
that  this  is  still  a  very 
young  nation,  and  that 
it  is  still  going  through 
its  growing-pains.  Some- 
times I  think  that  mentally  it  is  younger  than  it  was  sixty  and 
seventy  years  ago.  Perhaps  that  was  because  we  were  so  much 
nearer  the  traditions  of  Europe  then.  As  years  go  on  this 
country  more  and  more  is  taking  shape  in  a  way  that  is  distinctly 
American.  Think  of  it,  when  I  was  in  my  early  youth  we  were  a 
country  of  three  million;  to-day  we  are  more  than  one  hundred 
and  ten  million.  When  I  went  from  the  borders  of  Missouri  to 
the  plains  of  California  it  took  me  three  months  to  make  the 
trip  on  horseback;  to-day  I  come  to  New  York  in  five  days  by 
train.  By  the  way,  tell  me  is  the  old  Barnum  &  Bailey  Museum 
still  standing?     No!     Then  I  don't  think  I'll  go  to  see  your  town." 

However,  Mr.  Cole  came  to  New  York  later,  and  was  properly 
feted.     Some  of  his  further  views  on  politics  run : 

"Political  changes  include  the  woman  vote.  I  am  afraid 
I  am  a  little  old-fashioned  about  that,  but  not  enough  to  worry 
over.  Worry  is  the  knife  that  cuts  short  the  span  of  a  man's 
life.  There  is  no  point  in  sharpening  it  at  my  age.  Woman, 
I  have  always  maintained,  is  a  very  useful  and  agreeable  insti- 
tution. Very.  Yet  I  have  always  felt  that  the  family  was  the 
lowest  unit  in  the  political  system  of  the  country.  As  in  every 
other  unit,  a  head  is  necessary.     Whoever  that  head  is,  be  it 


International  News  Reel  photo. 


LIVING   UP   TO   HIS   BARGAIN 


John  D.  Rockefeller  told  three  newspaper  photographers  that  they  might  take  his 
picture  if  they  would  attend  the  morning  service  at  his  church.  They  attended, 
and  received  their  reward.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  shown  shaking  hands  with  the  Rev. 
Homer  Nelson,  of  the  New  Community  Church  at  Tarrytown,  and  accompanied 
by  his  friend,    Barron  G.  Collier,  another  pillar  of  the  church. 
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man  or  woman,  should  control  the  right  of  vote  for  the  family. 
Old-fashioned,  isn't  it,  for  the  ears  of  a  young  person?  But  it 
works  out  all  right.  My  wife  always  felt  that  way,  and  there 
was  nothing  slow  about  her.  As  late  as  1916,  when  she  was  83, 
the  State  of  California  sent  her  as  delegate-at-large  to  the  Repub- 
lican Convention.  Nothing  old-fashioned  about  that,  was  there? 
"Here's  something  interesting.  My  young  granddaughter 
was  with  her  at  the  time.  During  the  course  of  the  session  they 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Harding,  who  was  in  the  hall.  The  young 
woman,  true  to  type  of  the  American  girl  of  to-day,  spoke  up 
frankly  to  him  and  said  what  come  into  her  mind.  'I  hope, 
Mr.  Harding,'  she  said,  'that  at  the  next  convention  they'll  put 
you  up  for  President.'  I  bet  you  he's  forgotten  about  that, 
but  I'll  remind  him  when  I  go  down  to  Washington  to  see  him. 
"I  believe  this  woman  vote  business  will  work  out  all  right. 

Things  always  do.  We 
really  never  are  headed 
for  perdition,  no  matter 
how  numerous  are  the 
signs  in  that  direction. 
They  tell  you  to-day 
that  this  young  woman 
movement  is  vicious. 
I  don't  think  it  is. 
There  is  nothing  vicious 
about  the  clean  expres- 
sion of  youth.  I  do  not 
believe  that  my  grand- 
children think  in  any 
way  different  than  I  did 
when  I  was  their  age. 
Perhaps  I  didn't  say  as 
much  as  they  do.  That's 
nothing  to  my  credit. 
It's  not  a  bad  thing  to 
talk  things  out  of  your 
system.  I  like  the  young 
people  of  to-day.  They 
are  healthy-minded  and 
healthy-bodied.  If  they 
go  to  extremes,  they'll 
soon,  get  over  that. 
Youth  always  goes  to 
extremes.  Twenty  years 
from  now  they'll  be 
worrying  about  their 
younger  generation. 

"Taking  the  more 
serious  questions  of  the 
day,  I'd  say  the  most 
important  job  and  prob- 
lem of  the  country  is 
to  get  out  of  debt  and 
to  stay  out  of  debt. 
That  is  the  most  im- 
portant job  of  an  indi- 
vidual as  well.  I'm 
afraid  I  didn't  live  up  to 
this  ideal  very  well.  I 
certainly  did  get  into 
debt  more  times  than 
was  comfortable.  But  I 
got  out,  too.  That's  the 
way  life  went  in  old  fron- 
tier days.  Nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained.  I've  gained  one 
hundred  years  of  life  and  other  things  besides.  It  seems  fan- 
to  suppose,  then,  that  I  was  not  entirely  unventuresome." 

"You  know,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  occasionally  take  an 
old-fashioned  man's  opinion  of  things  he  knows,"  suggested  Mr. 
Cole.     He  explains  by  citing  this  instance: 

"Not  so  long  ago  Sacramento  held  a  fair  commemorating 
the  forty-niners.  I  suppose  you  people  here  read  about  it. 
Well,  it  certainly  was  funny,  their  idea  of  what  forty-niners 
looked  like.  They  had  some  of  us  fellows  strutting  about  in 
plughats.  A  plug  hat  in  California  in  forty-nine!  Doyouknow 
what  they  would  have  done  to  a  man  who  wore  one  of  those? 
They  would  have  run  him  out  of  town  or  maybe  built  up  a  mu- 
seum about  him.  What  earthly  use  could  a  man  have  for 
a  plug  hat  when  life  meant  digging  and  prospecting  every  work- 
ing hour  of  the  day?  A  plug  hat  in  a  mine,  or  in  a  stream,  or  up 
a  mountain!  History  as  it  is  written  by  people  who  come 
afterward  is  very  funny  for  those  who  haven't  sense  enough  to 
die  I  sometimes  think  that  living  is  worth  while  if  only  to  see 
the   joke    that    historians    play   on  posterity.     What's  so  satis- 
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factory  about  attaining  an  old  age  is  that  the  appreciation  of  the 
joke  is  confined  to  a  select  few." 

Mention  of  Alaska,  and  its  fur  trade,  reminded  him  of  his 
We,  his  "pal"  for  many  years,  who  "never  wanted  anything 
made  of  dead  animals  around  her  neck."  She  died  two  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  87,  he  goes  on,  and— 

•Maybe  that's  why  I  am  a  little  interested  in  what  Sir 
Conan  Doyle  has  to  say.  I  am  not  an  out-and-out  believer 
of  what  he  savs,  but  I'm  interested.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
human  mind  and  body  are  two  distinct  entities  When  you 
sleep  vour  bodv  is  unconscious  as  it  ever  will  be,  I  think.  But 
your  mind  goes  on,  thinking  and  creating.  When  you  awake 
Vour  dream  is  very  real  to  you.  Sometimes  you  don  t  know 
which  is  more  real,  your  dream  state  or  your  waking  state.  So 
it  seems  to  me.  Well,  then,  when  your  body  is  dead  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  quite  thinkable  that  this  mind  which  goes  on  when 
vour  body  is  unconscious  will  go  on  when  your  body  no  longer 
exists  What  becomes  of  the  soul  is  another  question.  I  don  x, 
know.  I  am  interested,  but  I  don't  know.  I  need  not  be  un- 
duly curious.     I  shall  know  in  time.  .    . 

"You  ask  whether  I  have  any  formula  for  longevity.  No. 
Common  sense.  It  was  an  old  French  doctor,  wasn't  it,  who 
said  that  when  a  man  reaches  the  age  of  forty  he  either  is  his  own 
doctor  or  a  fool?  I  have  tried  not  to  be  a  fool.  Excesses  and 
extremes  I  have  avoided  as  the  plague.  I  get  up  pretty  early; 
I  seldom  eat  too  much;  I  drink  for  my  health  only  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  tippling.  By  the  way,  I  don't  think  this  Prohibi- 
tion law  a  very  wise  one.  It  smacks  too  much  of  paternalism. 
Close  the  saloon,  ves;  but  don't  deprive  a  man  of  his  mug  of  ale 
or  glass  of  wine.  A  government  that  goes  to  extremes  is  guilty 
of  the  same  foolhardiness  as  an  individual  that  goes  to  extremes 
Overemphasis  on  rest  is  not  an  especially  good  thing.  An  old 
person  should  not  rest.  He  should  exercise  his  body.  If  you 
stay  in  one  position  too  long  your  arteries  and  limbs  harden 
That  may  not  be  right  from  the  medical  point  of  yiew  but  it 
strikes  me  right  from  the  personal.  You  are  penalized  if  you 
indulge  a  desire  to  continually  relax.  _ 

"Don't  worry!  That  perhaps  is  the  most  important  rule  to 
follow  Things  always  turn  out  better  than  you  expect.  Worry 
doesn't  help.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  choose  the  middle  road,  as 
I  have  said  before.  You  don't  run  much  chance  then  of  running 
into  a  stone  wall.  Have  faith  in  the  laws  of  nature,  always 
Nothing  else  is  more  efficacious  in  the  rejuvenating  process  of 
life  This  business  of  transmission  of  glands  doesn  t  appeal 
to  me  at  all.  If  you  don't  outrage  your  physical  and  mental 
faculties  they'll  take  care  of  themselves  as  long  as  you  re  alive. 
I  may  not  have  the  agility  and  endurance  I  once  had,  but  I  still 
can  take  care  of  myself  without  any  help." 

One  of  our  foremost  newspaper  humorists,  the  man  responsible 
for  the  "Bowser"  story  that  is  syndicated  all  over  the  country, 
even  tho  he  might  be  considered  hardly  in  the  same  class  with 
ex-Senator  Cole,  is  also  credited  with  some  sentiments  on  how  it 
feels  to  put  a  number  of  years  behind.  "M.  Quad,"  as  he  signs 
himself,  is  eighty  years  old  and  he  is  still  turning  out  his  six 
columns  of  humor  every  week.  In  addition  to  retailing  the 
humorous  troubles  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowser,  he  is  responsible  for 
the  "Lime  Kiln  Club"  philosophy,  and  the  items  on  the  West 
from  The  Arizona  Kicker,  with  which  his  name  has  been  identi- 
fied for  over  half  a  century.  His  first  humorous  story,  written 
in  his  early  twenties,  was  entitled,  "How  It  Feels  to  Be  Blown 
Up."  He  wrote  it  in  a  hospital  while  he  was  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  a  steamboat  explosion;  it  was  copied  all  over  the 
world,  and  established  his  fame  as  a  funny  man. 

The  fun  and  philosophy  which  a  man  can  get  out  of  being  on 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  century  are  illustrated  in  M.  Quad's 
weekly  batch  of  humor.  Speaking  in  a  more  personal  way  to  a 
newspaper  correspondent  who  found  him  on  his  front  porch  in 
Borough  Park,  Brooklyn,  planning  humorous  situations  for  his 
characters,  he  is  credited  with  observing: 

"I'm  so  lame  with  rheumatism  that  I  couldn't  kick  if  I  wanted 
to  so  I  just  work  and  play  and  let  the  old  world  wag  on  In 
he  morning  I  dictate  my  sketches  and  make  life  miserable  for 
stenographer,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  mine  to  sit  around 
and  plan  new  stunts  for  old  Bowser.  It  is  the  fault  of  my  readers 
God  bless  them,  that  I  have  continued  to  write  of  the .Bowser 
family  for  so  many  years.  Just  the  moment  I  turned  to  some- 
thing else,  they  have  insisted  on  the  old  grind  again,  and  so  I  have 
had  the  old  fellow  make  a  fool  of  himself  once  a  week  for  almost 
fifty  years.    It  has  been  the  same  with  The  Lime  Kiln  Club,  and 


my  morning  mail  usually  includes  a  letter  from  some  one  in  the 
South  asking  what  it  costs  to  join  the  organization,  and  to  give 
full  particulars  about  the  size  and  disposition  of  the  lodge  goat. 
"Yes,  I'm  old  and  lame  and  can't  even  go  to  the  movies,  but 
I  figure  that  if  I  get  cornbeef  and  cabbage  occasionally  and  the 
'skeeters  don't  bother  me  at  night  I  am  having  just  as  much  fun 
as  the  other  fellow,  with  no  worry  about  starched  shirt-fronts 
and  the  proper  evening  tie.  As  the  late  lamented  Bill  Shake- 
speare would  probably  take  his  goose-quill  in  hand  and  size  up 
the  situation: 

"My  eyes  are  dim,  my  back  is  lame; 
Somehow  my  gait  is  not  the  same. 
But  life  is  full  of  just  such  woe, 

And  he  who  kicks  will  stub  his  toe." 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  is  generally  conceded  to  be  reaching 
a  ripe  old  age,  even  tho,  with  M.  Quad,  he  might  be  considered 
one  of  the  younger  generation  by  comparison  with  a  man  of 
ex-Senator  Cole's  years,  recently  celebrated  his  eighty-third 
birthday  by  a  good-humored  joke.  He  forced  three  newspaper 
photographers  to  attend  a  Sunday  morning  church  service. 
They  were  rewarded  for  their  possibly  unusual  Sunday  morning's 
occupation,  however,  by  obtaining  some  dozens  of  pictures  of 
the  world's  richest,  and  most  camera-shy,  man.  The  photogra- 
phers went  out  expecting  little,  but,  as  the  New  York  Times  tells 
their  story : 

They  came  back  with  their  magazines  crammed  with  nega- 
tives showing  John  D.  Rockefeller,  octogenarian,  plus  oil  king, 
country  squire,  churchgoer,  in  a  variety  .of  poses,  assumed  espe- 
cially for  them,  assumed  docilely  and  genially,  one  after  another, 
at  their  direction.  Mr.  Rockefeller  posed  alone  and  he  posed 
with  the  rector  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Homer  Nelson,  and 
with  Barron  G.  Collier,  New  York  advertising  man,  whose 
Pocantico  Hills  estate  is  near  Mr.  Rockefeller's,  and  who,  like 
Rockefeller,  was  a  leading  spirit  in  founding  the  New  Community 

Church.  . 

Yes,  back  came  the  photographers  with  a  collection  of  excellent 
photographs,  with  the  picturesque  little  church  as  their  back- 
ground.   But  they  paid,  and  this  was  the  manner  of  then  paying : 

Their  apparatuses  unslung  and  all  ready  for  instant  action,  the 
three  mobilized  at  the  tonneau  door  when  Mr.  Rockefeller 
stept  from  his  car  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"Now,  Mr.  Rockefeller,"  said  they  in  chorus,  wheedling,  "just 
one  picture,  please?  " 

The  seamed,  deeply  lined  face  was  more  creased  than  ever  as 
the  subject  of  their  attentions  smiled  and  beamed,  little  crinkly 
lines  puckering  out  from  those  blue  eyes  that  can  be  so  hard  on 
occasion  and  that  were  so  genial  just  then.  A  thin  hand  was 
waved  in  a  gesture  that  conveyed  at  once  entreaty,  warning  and 
command  and  the  hopeful  expressions  on  three  eager  faces  faded 
away,  only  to  revive  as  a  gentle  voice  said: 

' '  Not  now,  boys.  Wait  until  after  church.  But  do  come  in  and 
attend  the  services." 

So  the  three  of  them  sat  through  the  service,  and  received 
their  reward.  One  of  them,,  a  very  young  man  representing  the 
New  York  World,  was  particularly  affected  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
friendliness.  He  had  not  expected  to  get  a  picture,  in  fact  he  was 
rather  roughly  brushed  out  of  the  way  when  he  attempted  to  use 
his  camera  before  the  service.  However,  he  got  his  photographs, 
and,  he  records,  a  few  .friendly  words  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  as 
well.    According  to  the  Wor Id"  s  story : 

As  Mr.  Rockefeller  neared  the  photographer,  he  held  out  his 
hand  and  gript  the  young  man's.  ,      . , 

"That  was  a  fine  sermon,  wasn't  it?  he  said  heartily.  Did 
you  like  the  church?  It  isn't  all  finished  yet,  but  every  one  is 
doing  his  part  to  make  it  beautiful."  _ 

The  young  man's  hand  tingled  with  the  surprizing  strength 
and  warmth  of  that  handclasp.  The  eyes  that  looked  into  his 
were  unforgetable— keen    and    penetrating  beyond  all  others 

he  had  ever  seen.  ,         . 

"May  I  take  some  more  photographs  at  some  other  time, 
Mr.  Rockefeller?  "  he  asked. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "I  know  that  you  boys  are  all 
trying  to  do  things  right,  and  I'm  glad  you  didn't  try  to  take  the 
picture  without  my  permission,  but  asked  for  it  straight  out. 
Yes,  I'll  give  you  my  word— and  when  I  give  my  word,  it  s  my 

He' smiled  good-by  and  walked  off  to  his  car  with  vigorous  step. 
The  young  man  watched  in  amazement. 

"And  they  told  me  he  was  unapproachable!"  he  gasped. 
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Michelin  Red  Inner 
Tubes,  being  made 
ring-shaped  like  the 
inside  of  the  casing 
itself,  fit  perfect- 
ly without  stretch- 
ing or  wrinkling. 


abes  other  than 
Michelins  are  simply 
straight  pieces  of  tub- 
ing and  must  be  either 
stretched  or  wrinkled 
when  forced  by  infla- 
tion into  the  circular 
shape  of  the  casing. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY,  MILLTOWN,  N  J. 

Other  factories:  Clermont-Ferrand,  France;  London,  England;   Turin,  Italy 


Dealers  in  all  part*  of  the  world 


■ 
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THE  "WORLD'S  GREATEST"  IN  MOTOR  SPEED  SPORTS 


A  SMALL,  NERVY  YOUNG  MAN  in  a  whizzing  auto- 
mobile, pursued  by  equally  nervy— if  generally  larger- 
men  in  other  cars,  entertained  a  crowd  of  140,000  persons 
at  Indianapolis,  not  long  since,  by  winning  the  500-mile 
sweepstakes,  the  biggest  thing  in  motor  racing  events  now  being 
run  anvwhere  in  the  world.  Jimmy  Murphy,  the  winner, 
averaged  94.48  miles  an  hour  for  the  whole  500  miles,  breaking 
the  world's  record  for  the  distance  by  a  very  considerable  margin. 
He  received  some  $35,000  for  his  feat.  It  was  a  great  sporting 
event,  and  more  than  a  sporting  event,  says  W.  D.  Edenburn, 
who  reported  the  race  for  The  Dearborn  Independent;  for  while 
the  average  American  attended  the  race  to  see  the  monster 
spectacle,   "the  world's  greatest    in    motor-car    speed    sports," 


the  fastest  car  in  the  race.  He  held  on  to  front  row  position  at 
the  start  but  was  not  among  the  first  ten  at  the  half-way  mark. 
It  was  unusual  for  De  Palma  to  be  so  far  behind  as  twelfth  at 
250  miles.  For  three  years  he  has  led  at  this  point.  De  Palma, 
like  many  others,  did  not  believe  that  the  leaders  could  keep 
their  cars  running  at  a  pace  better  than  95  miles  an  hour  and 
planned  to  save  his  Duesenberg  in  the  first  half,  driving  very 
conservatively.  In  the  last  half  he  pushed  his  car  and  climbed 
from  twelfth  to  fourth,  but  was  not  equal  to  catching  the  flying 
Murphy,  Hartz  and  Hearne.  The  first  four  drivers  drove  the 
entire  500  miles. 


This  race  taught  the  engineering 
nothing  more,  says  Mr.  Edenburn: 


fraternity    one   thing,    if 


That    was    that    they    had 


THE    SPEED-MACHINES    GETTING    UNDER    WAY. 

The  500-mile  auto  race  at  Indianapolis,  in  which  Jimmy  Murphy  this  year  broke  f^^J^^^^ 
the  "classic  of  the  auto-racing  season"  but  also  "  a  crucible  for  testing  motor-car  designs.       Spectators  numeious 

enough  to  people  several  good-sized  cities  saw  the  race. 


the  various  manufacturers  of  cars  were  there  for  other  purposes. 
Altho  the  average  speed  fan  may  not  have  known  it,  "the  race 
was  a  proving  ground  for  automobile  engineering,  and  the  men 
who  design  and  improve  the  cars  driven  all  over  the  country 
were  studying  the  results  of  the  speed  test." 
First,  as  to  the  sporting  side  of  the  race: 

Murphy's  drive  was  unique  in  that  he  was  able  to  jump  the 
average  almost  five  miles  an  hour  on  a  brick  course  compara- 
tively flat,  which  was  designed  for  a  maximum  of  85  miles  an 
hour,  a  matter  of  twelve  years  ago.  The  Los  Angeles  lad  was 
out  to  beat  Ralph  de  Palma's  record  average  of  89.84  made  in 
1915  and  he  topped  it  by  exactly  4.64  miles  an  hour. 

Harrv  Hartz,  another  Los  Angeles  youth,  crowded  Murphy 
all  the'wav,  finishing  second  at  an  average  of  93.53  miles  an 
hour  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  annual  classics 
that  the  cars  showing  the  fastest  speeds  in  the  eliminations  were 
able  to  withstand  a  grueling  pace  and  finish  in  the  order  they 
qualified.  Murphy  averaged  100.50  in  the  trials  and  Hartz 
99.99  in  his  trial.  , 

The  only  foreign  car  to  figure  in  the  money  was  the  French 
Ballot  driven  bv  Eddie  Hearne.  In  the  last  four  races  Ernest 
Ballot  has  made'every  effort  to  win.  This  year  his  cars  were  not 
so  fast  as  the  American  productions,  but  if  Jules  Goux  had  not 
met  with  misfortune  early  in  the  race  without  a  doubt  he  would 
have  had  third  or  fourth  position,  if  not  second  place  won  tor 

Ernest  Ballot.  , 

Ralph  de  Palma,  for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  did  not  have 


concentrated  on  engine  faults 
and  neglected  the  chasses. 
Of  the  twelve  cars  to  go  out 
of  the  race  eight  were  elim- 
inated through  chassis  de- 
fects. Six  were  rear  axle  , 
defects,  the  "freezing"  of 
differentials  and  the  breaking 
of  axle  shafts.  One  was  a 
broken  frame,  while  another 
threw  a  front  wheel,  break- 
ing the  front  axle  spindle. 
The  other  four  were  minor 
engine  defects,  two  being 
valves,  another  of  broken 
gas  line,  and  one,  general 
engine  trouble 

Three   cars    finishing    the 
race  had  steering  arms  break, 
luckily  all  on  the  right  of  left- 
drive  cars,  so  that  the  right 
wheel  would  caster  and  the 
driver  could  manage  the  car 
with  the  left  wheel  still  con- 
nected to  the  steering.     Joe 
Thomas's  car,  which  finished 
tenth,    had    this   misfortune 
early  in  the  race.     Ralph  de 
Palma  had  a  double  arm  and 
only  one   broke,    so  he  was 
not    forced    to   stop.     I.   P. 
Fetterman,    driving   his    car 
into  seventh  place,  tooled  it 
around  the  last  ten  laps  with 
the  tie  rod  and  the  steering 
dragging.     He  had  good  con- 
trol on  the  stretches  and  eased 
up  on  the  turns.     This  again 
proves  that  the  metallurgists 
must  give  more  attention  to 
those  that  get  the  full  force  of 


the  chassis  metals,  especially 

V1  In" the  last  few  years  the  main  trouble  has  been  the  engines, 
principally  lubrication,  which  results  in  almost  every  instance  in 
the  melting  of  connecting  rod  bearings  and  the  breaking  of  con- 
necting rods.  In  not  a  single  instance  of  elimination  was  a 
connecting  rod  or  lubrication  at  fault. 

'  The  chasses  are  not  standing  up  for  the  reason  that  the  engine 
speeds  are  much  greater  and  the  amount  of  power  applied  greater 
in  proportion,  due  to  the  lightening  up  of  the  chasses  for  the 

SmTherimhanapolis  race  has  done  much  to  refine  the  mechanism 
of  the  motor  car.  This  two  and  one-half  mile  brick  track  has 
always  been  the  world's  most  difficult  course  to  drive ,  It J 
rectangular,  with  four  turns  and  four  stretches  The  turns  are 
only  slightly  banked,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  drive  a  car 
wkle  open.  The  twelve  years'  "weathering'  has  made  the  track 
rough.  To  the  eye  it  is  smooth,  but  at  100  miles  an  hour 
it  is  far  from  smooth.  This  results  in  heavy  strains  on  metal 
parts,  as  the  constant  vibration  results  in  crystallization. 

Indirectly,  the  automobile  engineer  has  been  able  to  use  the 
track  to  test  the  metals  of  his  individual  car,  by  observing  results 
of  the  races.  Speed  and  its  attendant  crystallization  try  the 
metals  and  prove  the  durability  of  steels  and  alloys. 

In  wire  wheels  the  weight  of  a  car  is  carried  in  suspension 
while  in  the  wood  wheels  the  weight  of  the  car  is  carried  on 
fclmn  under  compression..  After  two   600-nule    : races t he 
wire   wheel   began  to  appear  in  these    events.     It   proved  its 
wTthln  the  reduction  of  tire  wear  and  for  several   years  no 
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Your  Holiday 

Make  it  a  day  of  rest 


EVERY    SEASON    the   crank- 
shaft of  the  average  car   makes 
twenty     million     revolutions — 
sending  pistons  up  and  down.  Twenty 
million  friction  risks!   Twenty  million 
calls  for  scientific  lubrication! 

Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  trouble 
follows  the  careless  request  "Give  me 
a  quart  of  oil?"  Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that 
thoughtless  lubrication  turns  many  a 
promising  holiday  into  a  work  day? 

If  you  want  your  car  to  give  you  a 
real  holiday,  it  is  only  fair  that  you 
should  supply  it  with  real  lubrication. 

Then : — 

You  leave  trouble  behind  you  in- 
stead of  carrying  it  with  you  under 
the  hood. 

You  explore  for  pleasure  instead 
of  for  engine  knocks. 

You  face  a  cool  day's  pleasure — 
instead  of  a  hot  engine's  troubles. 

You  gather  flowers  instead  of  ex- 
tra repair  bills. 

This  greater  protection 
and  economy  will  be  yours 
the  day  you  begin  to  use 
the  correct  grade  of  Gar- 
goyle MobiloiK 


Not  a  gasoline  by-product 

In  refining  all  petroleum  crude  oils 
give  off  gasoline.  Most  lubricating 
oils  are  simply  by-products  secured 
through  manufacturing  gasoline.  In 
such  cases  the  crude  oil  is  chosen  for 
great  gasoline  yield. 

When  you  buy  lubricating  oil  re- 
member that  9  out  of  10  oils  offered 
you  are  simply  these  gasoline  by- 
products. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  special- 
izes in  lubrication.  It  selects  crude  oils 
primarily  for  their  lubricating  quali- 
ties. These  oils  are  refined  to  bring 
out  that  lubricating  value.  The  gaso- 
line in  this  case  is  the  by-product. 

Make  the  Chart  your  guide.  If  your  car 
is  not  listed  in  the  partial  Chart  shown  here, 
ask  your  dealer  for  our  booklet  "Correct 
Lubrication" — or  write  us  for  a  copy.  This 
booklet  contains  the  complete  Chart,  which 
specifies  the  correct  oil  for  every  make  and 
model. 

Warning: 


Don't  be  misled  by  some  similar  sounding  name.  Look  on 
the  container  fot  the  correct  name  Mobiloil 
(not  Mobile)  and  for  the  red  Gareoyle. 
Don't  believe  false  statements  that  some 
other  oil  is  identical  with  Gareoyle  Mobil- 
oil.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  made  only  by 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  in  its  own  re- 
fineries, and  is  never  sold  under  any  other 
name. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Domestic 
Branches: 


New  York  {Main  Office) 
Indianapolis 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 


Detroit 
Dallas 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,   Kan. 


Chart  of 
Recom  mendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

/"T^HE   correct  grades   of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil   fo 

J.    engine   lubrication   of  both   passenger  and   com 
nicra..il  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
How  to          B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Read  the    BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "BB" 
Chart:            £  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summe 
and   winter   use,  the   winter   recommendation    shouk 
3e   followed   during   the   entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 
This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum   Oil  Company's   Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 

NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 
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Transmission  and  Differential: 
For  their  correct  lubrication,  uu   Gargoyle   Mobiloil  "C," 
"CC"  or  Mobilubricant  ai  recommended  by  complete  Chut 
available  at  all  dealer*. 

VACUUM     OIL     COMPANY 
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CHILDRENS 

HEALTH 

"You  need  plenty 

of  Running 

k    Water~ 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


;*%- 


Install  This  Private 
Pumping  Station  Now 

Running  water  is  as  important  as  fresh  milk 
and  good  air  to  your  children's  health.  _  Fre- 
quent bathing  is  made  easy.  The  conveniences 
of  a  bathroom;  of  a  sink;  of  sanitary  tubs;  of 
running  water  in  the  garage  are  available.  The 
grounds  can  be  kept  beautiful.  Everything  is 
made  more  healthful.  Think  of  the  comfort 
of  a  modern  sink  with  running  water  under 
pressure. 

Why  be  without  this  great  benefit?  It  is 
easy  to  have  and  inexpensive.  Install  this 
famous  home  pumping  station. 

It's  Automatic 

FAIRBANKS  -MORSE 
HOME  WATER  PLANT 

Operates  from  any  electric  light  socket  or 
home  lighting  plant  circuit.  Pumps  water  from 
cistern,  shallow  well,  spring  or  lake UNDER 
PRESSURE.  Noiseless  and  AUTOMATIC. 
Has  galvanized  steel  tank  to  prevent  rust. 

Now  selling  at  a  low  price.  Costs  only  a  few 
cents  a  week  to  operate.  Do  not  accept  a  sub- 
stitute. If  you  do  not  know  our  local  dealer, 
write  us  for  complete  information. 


driver  has  attempted  to  use  the  wood 
wheels.  The  wire  and  other  metal  wheels 
also  aid  in  radiating  the  heat  of  the  tire, 
generated  by  friction,  and  contributing  to 
longer  life  in  competition,  through  this 
radiation.  Wood  is  a  non-conductor  and 
the  heat,  generated  with  the  -wood  wheel 
and  demountable  rim,  can  only  be  radiated 
by  the  steel  rim,  while  with  wire  or  metal 
wheel  the  radiating  surface  is  multiplied 
many  times. 

The  first  American  cars  used  light  wire 
wheels  for  stock  production,  but  soon  the 
manufacturers  turned  to  the  artillery  type 
of  wood  wheel, 
because  it  was 
much  more  sub- 
stantial. When 
wire  wheels 
gained  popular- 
ity in  races,  they 
became  popular 
for  stock  cars 
also.  The  same 
holds  good  for 
the  steel  wheel. 

When  racing 
was  young  the 
majority  of  the 
cars  had  chain 
drive  and  in  the 
early  events  on 
the  Indianapolis 
course  they  still 
predominated. 
Soon  after  the 
brick  track  be- 
came the  cru- 
cible of  the  in- 
dustry the  mak- 
ers learned  that 
the  shaft  drive 
was  the  most  effi- 
cient and  to-day 
chain  drive  is 
limited  to  heavy- 
duty  trucks. 

The  steels  and 
alloys  used  in  the 
race  cars  had 
much  to  do  with 
developing  the 
alloy  steels,  such 
as  vanadium 
and  molybdenum 
used     in     stock 


This  is  the  only 
■water  plant 
having  the 
famous 
Fairbanks- 
Morse  pump. 
Capacity 
200  gallons 
per  hour 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks.Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


production  to-day,  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  economy  of  car  opera- 
tion and  tire  consumption  by  lighter  con- 
struction without  sacrificing  the  strength 
of  the  car.  ,  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  steering  knuckles  and  other  steering 
mechanisms.  A  decade  ago  they  were 
massive  drop  forgings,  while  to-day  they 
are  finger  size  and  possess  more  strength 
than  the  massive  units  of  yesteryear. 

The  race  car  has  had  its  effect  on  body 
design.  The  drivers  learned  that  by 
smoothing  out  the  angles  and  giving  the 
car  a  continuous  smooth  surface  from 
radiator  to  tail,  it  increased  their  speeds. 
In  racing  body  design  a  pointed  tail  is 
used  at  the  rear  to  conceal  the  oil  and  gaso- 
line tanks,  but  in  stock  cars  this  is  not 
necessary,  altho  the  angles  and  sharp 
corners  have  almost  universally  been  done 
away  with. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  engine  de- 
sign that  the  racing  at  Indianapolis  has 
had  the  largest  and  most  lasting  influence, 


says  the  writer.     Beginning  with  the  first 
two  500-mile  races — 

The  engine  was  limited  to  the  GOO-cubic- 
inches-or-under  class.  This  means  that 
the  cubic  content  of  the  cylinders  totaled 
not  more  than  600  inches.  In  those  days 
(1911  and  1912)  the  engines  were  almost 
square,  which  is  to  say  that  the  bore 
equaled  the  stroke  and  the  average  engine 
never  "turned  over"  more  than  2,000  revo- 
lutions a  minute.  The  75-mile-an-kour 
car  was  the  speediest  of  this  era  and  its 
gasoline  consumption  was  many  times  that 
of  the  car  that  the  owner  handles  in  this 
day  and  age. 

The  owners  of  the  speedway,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  its  president,  Carl  G.  Fisher,  an- 
nounced, after  the  1912  race,  that  the  next 

year    the    maxi- 
mum engine  size 
would  be  450  cu- 
bic inches.    This 
was    the    begin- 
ning of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  bore 
of  the  engine  and 
the  longer  stroke, 
that    the    power 
might  not  be  sac- 
rificed. After  two 
years     of      450- 
cubic-inch       en- 
gines    the    1915 
race  saw  the  size 
reduced    to    300 
cubic         inches. 
When     the     an- 
nouncement was 
made      in      late 
1914  the  calam- 
ity howlers  main- 
tained   that   the 
race  was  ruined, 
from      a     speed 
standpoint,    and 
that  there  would. 
be    a   dearth    of 
cars,  due  to  the 
lack  of  300-inch 
engines. 

The     Daimler 
factory    in    Ger- 
many built  300- 
inch  engines  for 
the  1914  French 
Grand  Prix  and 
made  a  sweep  in 
winning  this  fa- 
mous road   race. 
It  sent  one  of  its 
cars   to   America    and    Ralph    de    Palma 
triumphed  over  the  French  Peugeot,  of  Dano 
Resta,  winning  the  1915  event  with  the  rec- 
ord average  of  89.84  miles  an  hour.     This 
performance   had   a   lasting   influence   on 
American   design,   particularly  when   this 
country  later  faced  a  fuel  shortage,  due  to 
the  war. 

Beginning  with  1920  the  race  was  cut  to 
183  cubic  inches  and  the  tenth  race  was  the 
last  for  this  class,  as  next  year  cars  of  not 
more  than  122  cubic  inches  will  be  eligible. 
In  ten  races  the  engine  size  has  been  re- 
duced to  one-fifth  of  the  power  plant  limi- 
tation in  the  initial  event. 

In  the  1919  event  Ernest  Ballot,  a  French 
engine  builder,  constructed  his  first  cars 
and  sent  them  to  America  for  the  race. 
They  were  eight-cylinder  engines  with  the 
cylinders  in  line,  instead  of  the  V-type  then 
popular  in  this  country.  It  meant  that 
the  crankshaft  must  be  very  long  and  still 
light  enough  not  to  reduce  the  engine 
power.  This  construction  permitted  turn- 
ing the  engines  to  3,800  and  4,000  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  also  an  increase  in  power. 


THE  WINNING  SMILE. 
Last  year  Jimmy  Murphy,  in  an  American  car,  won 
the  famous  French  Grand  Prix  against  the  best  cars 
that  Europe  could  produce.  This  year  he  won  the 
Indianapolis  classic  against  European  and  American 
competitors. 
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HIS  is  an  era  of  progress.  And 
progress  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  It  can  never  reach  the  com- 
munity that  is  marooned  for  weeks  at 
a  time  in  an  ocean  of  hub-deep  mud. 

Today  the  entire  nation  is  aware  of 
these  facts — is  alive  to  the  need  for  bet- 
ter roads.  From  farm  and  town  alike, 
comes  the  demand  for  durable,  economi- 
cal, all-year  highways.  The  Age  of  Mud 
is  giving  way  to  the  Age  of  Tarvia.  For 
in  the  building  of  good  roads  Tarvia  is 
playing  a  leading  part. 

Road  officials  and  taxpayers  know  from 
experience  that  Tarvia  roads  give  the 
most  for  the  least  money.  Economy  of 
first  cost,   and   economy  of   maintenance 


bring  smooth,  dustless,  mudless,  all-year 
Tarvia  roads  within  the  financial  reach 
of  even  the  most  humble  community. 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation  for  use 
in  building  new  roads  and  repairing  old 
ones.  It  reinforces  the  road  surface  and 
makes  it  not  only  mudless  and  dustless 
but  waterproof,  frost-proof  and  automo- 
bile-proof. Where  existing  macadam  or 
gravel  can  be  used  as  a  base  the  cost 
of  a  traffic-proof  Tarvia  top  is  extremely 
low. 

Illustrated  booklets  showing  pictures  of 
Tarvia  roads  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  and  describing  the  different 
methods  of  applying  Tarvia,  will  gladly 
be  sent  free  on  request  to  our  nearest 
branch. 


For  Road  Construction 
ir  and  Maintenance 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as  road  authorities, 

The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a  Special 

Service   Department  which    keeps  up   to    the 

minute  on  all  road  problems.     If  you  will  write 

to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road  conditions  or 

problems  in  your  vicinity,  the  matter  will  have 

the  prompt  attention  of  experienced  engineers. 

This  service  is  free  for  the  asking    If  you 

want  better  roads  and  lonjoer  taxes ,  this  , 

department  can  greatly  assist  you. 


New  Yoik 

Detroit 

Peoria 

Youngitown 
Baltimore 


Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Atlanta 
Toledo 
Omaha 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY. limited: 


Philadelphia 

Birmingham 

Duluth 

Columbus 

Jacksonville 


Boston 
Kansas  City 
Milwaukee 
Richmond 
Houston 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Company 


Vancouver 


St.  Louis 

Minneapolis 

Bangor 

Latrobe 

Denver 

St.  John.N.  B, 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Waihington 
Bethlehem 
Sao  Francisco 
Halifax. 


Cincinnati 
Syracuse 
Johnstown 
Elizabeth 

N.S. 


Pittsburgh 
Salt  Lake  City 
Lebanon 
Buffalo 
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He  Believes  In  Signs 

"Jack,  why  do  you  always  look  for  a  Bowser 
when  you  need  gasoline?" 

"Because  I  always  get  full  measure  and  quick 
service  from  a  Bowser  Pump.  And  the 
Bowser  water  separator  gives  me  pure,  dry 
gasoline,  which  means  more  power  and  less 
carbon  trouble." 

"Oh,  I'll  tell  Dad  to  always  look  for  a  Bowser.  " 

IN  the  new  Bowser  Chief  Sentry  Pump 
the  sight  glass  shows  the  customer  that 
the  measure  is  full.  The  Bowser  measures 
with  mechanical  precision.  A  tally  bell 
counts  each  gallon  when  completely  de- 
livered. Operated  by  hand  or  power  this 
service  is  unusually  fast. 

NOTE :  It  will  pay  filling  stations  and  garages  to  learn  more  about 
the  Bowser  complete  gasoline  and  oil  service.  Write  today  for 
information  regarding  the  new  Bowser  Piston-Type  Visible  Pump. 

S*  F*  Bowser  &  CoM  Inc* 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Self- Measuring  Pumps 

Home  Plant:  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Canadian  Plant:  Toronto,  Ontario 

Factories  and  Warehouses : 

Albany,  Dallas,  Milwaukee,  San  Francisco,  Sydney. 

District     Offices :     Albany,     Atlanta,     Chicago,    Dallas,    Denver, 

Detroit,    Minneapolis,     New    York,    Philadelphia,    Pittsburgh,    St. 

Louis,   San  Francisco,  Toronto.  Representatives  Everywhere. 

Offices,  with  Service  Departments,  in  Principal  Cities  Abroad 


qACCURATE  measuring  tumps 


BOWSER  PRODUCTS 


For  Handling  Gasoline  and  Oils  Wherever  Sold  or  Used 

Filling  Station  Pumps  and  Tanks  for  Gasoline. 
Portable  Tanks  for  Oil  and  Gasoline. 
Storage  and  Measuring  Outfits  for  Paint  Oils, 

Kerosene  and  Lubricating  Oils. 
Power  Pumps. 


Carload  Oil  Storage  Tanks. 

Dry  Cleaners' Under-ground  Naptha  Clarifying 
Systems. 


Write  for  Booklets 


Richardson-Phenix  Oil  Circulating  and  Filter- 
ing Systems   and  Force  Feed  Lubricators, 


INVESTMENTS   AND   FINANCE 


HOW  THE  RAILROAD  DOLLAR  COMES 
AND  GOES 

T^ORMIDABLE  columns  of  figures  ex- 
-*•  prest  in  thousands  and  millions  are 
often  unenlightening  to  the  average  reader 
who  has  not  made  a  study  of  corporate 
finance.  So  the  Illinois  Central  system 
has  tried  to  make  the  story  of  railroad  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  widely  compre- 
hensible by  putting  it  in  terms  of  the  cents 
which  make  up  a  dollar.  The  figures  are 
reprinted  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Executives.  The  rail- 
road receives  a  dollar  and  spends  it;  and 
here  is  the  way  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road's dollar  was  received  and  spent  in 
1921: 

WHERE   THE   1921    DOLLAR  CAME  FROM 

Transportation  of  freight  (44,637,466  tons;      Cents 
average  distance  per  ton  270.46  miles; 
average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  1.015 

cents) 71.71 

Transportation  of  passengers  (37,027,889 
passengers;  average  distance  per  pas- 
senger 25.25  miles;  average  revenue  per 

passenger  per  mile,  3.104  cents) 16.98 

Transportation  of  mail 1.69 

Transportation  of  express 1 .53 

Sources  related  to  freight  service,  such  as 
demurrage    and    storage,    and    special 

service 0.49 

Switching  service 0.85 

Sources  related  to  passenger  service,  such 
as  operation  of  parlor  cars,  excess  bag- 
gage, etc 0.56 

Hotel,  restaurant,  dining  and  buffet  service       0.58 
Station  and  train  privileges,  and  miscel- 
laneous           0.32 

Rents  of  equipment,  road,  buildings  and 
other  property,  joint  facilities,  and  mis- 
cellaneous income 2.79 

Income  from  corporate  investments 2.50 

100.00 
WHERE  THE  1921  DOLLAR  WENT 

Maintenance  of  tracks,  road-    Wages  Material    Total 
bed,   buildings,  bridges  and    Cents     Cents      Cents 
other      structures      (wages, 
54.7 %;  material,  45.3 %) .  .  .     8.56   7.09       15.65 

Maintenance  of  locomotives, 
freight  and  passenger  cars 
and  other  equipment  (wages, 
62.67%;  material,  37.33%)  .  11.87   7.07       18.94 

Train,  station  and  switching 
operations,  and  other  trans- 
portation service  (wages, 
92.96  %;  material,  7.04  %)..  24.81    1.88      26.69 

Traffic  agencies,  compilation 
and  issuance  of  tariffs,  mis- 
cellaneous traffic  expenses 
(wages,  73.44%;  material, 
26.56%) 0.94   0.34         1.28 

Hotel,  restaurant,  dining  and 
buffet  service  (wages, 48. 39%; 
material,  51.61%) 0.30  0.32        0.62 

Fuel 7.50 

Salaries   of   clerks   and    other 

general  office  employees ....  1 .48 

Legal  expenses 0.18 

Pension  department  expenses .  0.16 

Salaries  of  general  officers 0.19 

Valuation  expenses 0.15 

Miscellaneous  general  expenses  0.37 

Depreciation  and  retirement  of 

equipment 3.90 

Loss,  damage  and  casualties. .  .  1.97 

Rent  of  equipment,  leased  lines, 
joint   facilities   and    miscel- 
laneous rents 2.45 

Interest  on  bonds  and  other 

interest  charges 6.85 

Dividends  on  capital  stock. .  .  .  4.48 

Taxes 5.54 

Balance  available  for  enlarging 

and  improving  the  property .  1.60 

100.00 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

July  12. — Germany  asks  the  Reparations 
Commission,  reports  Paris,  to  be  re- 
lieved from  all  cash  payments  for  the 
next  three  years. 

July  13. — The  Reparations  Commission 
notifies  Germany  that  she  must  pay  the 
32,000,000  gold  marks  now  due. 

The  Irish  Republicans,  reports  Dublin,  are 
making  a  stand  on  a  line  between  Lim- 
erick and  Waterford.  Michael  Collins 
becomes  Free  State  Commander-in- 
chief. 

Henry  Morgent.hau,  former  Ambassador 
to  Turkey,  reports  Paris,  is  floating  a 
$60,000,000  corporation  to  reorganize 
Austrian  industry. 

July  14. — A  Paris  anarchist,  according  to 
dispatches  from  that  city,  fires  three 
shots  at  the  Prefect  of  Police,  mistaking 
him  for  President  Millerand. 

The  Hague  Conference  is  reported  to  be 
deadlocked,  with  adjournment  immi- 
nent. 

Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  send  a  Com- 
mission to  America,  reports  London, 
to  make  arrangements  for  paying  her 
war  debt  in  full. 

July  15. — Famine  and  plague  in  Russia  are 
under  control,  Secretary  Hoover  ad- 
vises President  Harding. 

Irish  Free  State  troops,  reports  Dublin, 
capture  a  Sligo  town  from  the  Repub- 
licans. 

July  16. — Free  State  troops,  says  a  Dublin 
cable,  capture  the  towns  of  Dundalk 
and  Inchford  from  the  Irish  Republi- 
cans and  take  more  than  300  prisoners. 

Premier  Poincare  of  France,  in  an  address 
at  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  the 
first  soldier  killed  in  the  war,  reiterates 
France's  determination  to  insist  on  the 
terms  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

July  17. — French  and  British  representa- 
tives, reports  Paris,  are  considering 
wiping  out  the  French  debt  to  England 
and  reducing  the  German  war  bill  from 
132,000,000,000  to  50,000,000,000  gold 
marks. 

Western  Powers  at  The  Hague  agree  to 
meet  the  Russians  once  more,  in  an 
effort  to  resuscitate  the  Conference. 

July  18. — Two  assassins  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Rathenau,  cornered  in  Saalack 
Castle  near  Bad  Koesen,  Germany, 
shoot  themselves  as  the  police  close  in. 

Joseph  O'Sullivan  and  Reginald  Dunn, 
the  assassins  of  Field  Marshal  Sir 
Henry  Wilson,  are  condemned  to  death. 

DOMESTIC 

July  12. — The  anthracite  operators  accept 
Harding's  arbitration  plan  for  settling 
the  coal  strike,  reports  Washington,  but 
the  bituminous  operators  and  the  min- 
ers are  still  holding  out. 

Secretary  Hughes  and  Premier  Mackenzie 
of  Canada  meet  in  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss a  Canadian-American  Treaty  for 
the  permanent  limitation  of  armament 
on  the  frontier,  to  conform  to  treaties 
drawn  at  the  Washington  Arms  Con- 
ference. 

Efforts  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to 
settle  the  nationwide  shopmen's  strike 


• 


Dddbe  Brothers 

BUSINESS    CDUPE 


This  car  represents  a  new  and  important 
achievement  in  commercial  transportation. 
For  the  first  time  in  motor  car  history, 
business  men  are  enabled  to  buy  a  closed 
car,  the  body  of  which  is  built  throughout 
of  steel. 

The  advantages  of  this  all-steel  construc- 
tion— reserved  until  now  to  open  cars — 
are  particularly  marked  in  a  coupe  built 
to  weather  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard 
commercial  usage. 

Immediately  you  will  be  impressed  with 
the  beauty  and  lightness  of  this  coupe. 
Time  will  convince  you  of  its  unusual 
stamina.  The  doors  snap  neatly  shut. 
Body  squeaks  are  eliminated.  Dodge 
Brothers  enamel  is  baked  on  the  surface 
of  the  steel — a  permanent  lustrous  finish, 
impervious  to  wear. 

The  interior  is  roomy  and  thoughtfully 
equipped  with  every  appointment  neces- 
sary to  the  owner's  comfort  and  all-weath- 
er protection. 

Business  houses  that  equip  their  sales- 
men with  motor  cars  have  been  quick  to 
recognize  in  this  coupe  a  very  unusual 
investment. 

The  price  is  $980  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Dodge  Brothers 


• 
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People  Used  to  Make 
Their  Own  Oothes 


Perhaps  your  own  grandfather  wore  clothes  of 
"homespun".  It  is  still  possible  to  find  people  who 
wore,  and  liked  them,  although  in  our  time,  men  in 
search  of  the  best  clothes  go  to  a  specialist. 

Similarly,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  industry,  many 
car  builders  made  their  own  parts.  There  were,  then, 
no  specialists  to  whom  they  could  refer  the  problems 
that  bothered  them. 

Today,  some  builders  of  excellent  cars  continue  to 
make  most  of  their  own  essential  parts.  Other  build- 
ers employ  reputable  parts  makers.  And  both  classes 
of  car  builders  are  successful. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  building  electric 
automotive  apparatus  is  a  job  for  the  specialist.  That 
is  why  we  believe  that  Westinghouse,  proven  and  tried 
and  found  sufficient  to  the  problems  presented  by  every 
other  electrical  field,  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  ably 
meet  every  condition  that  the  automotive  field  sets  up. 

The  builder  who  embodies  in  his  car  Westinghouse 
Automotive  Equipment  has  considered  not  only  the 
inherent  quality  of  the  apparatus,  but  also  the  extensive 
Field  Service  Westinghouse  originated  and  which  now 
covers  the  country.  It  will  be  worth  your  while  to 
purchase  a  car  that  is  Westinghouse  equipped. 

WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC  8C   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Automotive  Equipment  Department 
Sales  andService  Headquarters:  82  Worthington  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

W^stiaghouse 

Use  Only  Genuine  Parts.  Beware  of  Parasite  Parts-Makers. 

©  W.  E.  &  M.  Co.  1922 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


again  prove  futile,  and  traffic  through- 
out the  country  is  heavily  delayed. 

July  13. — President  Harding  orders  the  use 
of  Federal  troops  to  maintain  order  on 
railways. 

Dry  and  wet  interests,  reports  Washing- 
ton, argue  the  legality  of  the  sale  of 
liquor  on  American  ships  at  a  hearing 
before  Attorney-General  Daugherty. 

Henry  Ford  opens  a  branch  factory  in 
Mexico,  says  a  dispatch  from  Detroit, 
"as  part  of  a  plan  to  pacify  that  coun- 
try by  giving  the  people  work." 

July  14. — The  Railroad  Labor  Board,  re- 
ports Washington,  makes  another  in- 
effectual effort  to  settle  the  shopmen's 
strike.  A  Baltimore  and  Ohio  train  is 
fired  on  in  Baltimore,  and  a  striker  is 
wounded  in  disorders  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Moses  attacks  the  Chemical 
Foundation,  the  du  Fonts,  and  the 
Textile  Alliance,  in  connection  with  the 
alleged  dye  conspiracy. 

July  15. — The  use  of  trucks  to  carry  mail 
begins  in  Indiana,  reports  Washington, 
as  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  abandons 
efforts  to  settle  the  shopmen's  strike. 

The  coal  miners  reject  President  Harding's 
arbitration  plan  to  end  the  coal  strike. 

Henry  Ford's  offer  to  buy  and  lease  the 
nitrate  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  is  re- 
jected by  a  Senate  Committee. 

July  16. — The  War  Department  announces 
50,000  applicants  for  military  training 
camps  which  can  accommodate  27,000. 

July  17. — Peace  negotiations  in  the  shop- 
men's strike  fail  once  more,  and  8,000 
oilers  go  out. 

Secretary  Weeks  announces  that  Federal 
troops  will  be  used  to  guard  the  rail- 
roads against  the  striking  shopmen  and 
their  sympathizers  wherever  local  au- 
thorities are  unable  or  unwilling  to  give 
protection. 

Bituminous  operators  accept  President 
Harding's  arbitration  plan  "in  prin- 
ciple." 

July  18. — Charles  R.  Miller,  for  forty  \rears 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  dies  in 
New  York  City. 

President  Harding  calls  on  the  Governors 
of  the  twenty-eight  coal  States  to  pro- 
tect the  mines  against  union  inter- 
ference, so  that  the  nation  may  have 
fuel. 

Adolfo  de  la  Huerta,  Mexican  Minister  of 
Finance,  confers  with  President  Hard- 
ing and  Secretary  Hughes. 


The  Man  He  Needed. — A  steamboat 
was  stranded  in  the  river,  and  the  captain 
could  not  get  her  off.  Eventually  a  hard- 
looking  fellow  came  on  board  and  said: 

"Captain,  1  understand  you  want  a 
pilot?" 

The  captain  asked,  "Are  you  a  pilot?" 

"Well,  they  call  me  one." 

"Do  you  know  where  the  sandbanks 
are?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Well,  how  do  you  expect  to  take  me 
out  of  here  if  you  don't  know  where  they 
are?" 

"I  know  where  they  ain't,"  was  the 
reply. — Good    Hardware. 
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THE     THREE     ARR.OWS 


"TT7HEN  I  was  a  boy,"  said  the  manu- 
VV  facturer,  "at  the  age  when  a  boy 
won't  read  a  book  unless  it  has  Indians  in 
it,  I  used  to  practice  every  day  with  a  bow 
and  arrow.  On  the  back  of  my  father's  barn 
I  painted  a  white  target  with  an  outer 
circle,  an  inner  circle,  and  a  bull's-eye  in  the 
center.  After  a  time  the  outer  area  of  that 
target  bore  the  signs  of  many  arrows,  and 
the  inner  circle,  too,  gave  evidence  of  a  fair 
number  of  hits — but  there  were  mighty  few 
marks  in  the  bull's-eye. 

'The  subject  of  advertising  always  car- 
ries my  mind  back  to  that  target.  In  busi- 
ness today,  there  are  so  many  of  us  aiming 
at  the  same  markets  that  advertising  has 
become  a  contest  in  marksmanship. 

"Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  work 
of  advertising  is,  first,  to  cause  people  to 
know;  second,  to  cause  them  to  remember; 
third,  to  cause  them  to  do.  If  we  ac- 
complish the  first,  the  arrow  hits  the  outer 


circle.  If  we  accomplish  the  second  as  well, 
we  have  hit  nearer  the  center.  But  to  score 
a  bull's-eye  we  must  accomplish  all  three. 

"In  my  own  line  of  business,  for  example, 
the  advertising  of  my  competitors  is  either 
so  similar  that  people  do  not  remember  one 
from  another;  or  else  it  strives  so  hard  to 
be  'different'  that  it  wanders  away  from  the 
methods  that  sell  merchandise. 

"My  own  product  is  the  leader  in  its  field 
because  its  quality  is  backed  by  advertising 
strong  enough  to  make  itself  known  in  any 
company;  individual  enough  to  be  remem- 
bered apart  from  all  competitors,  and  so 
sure  in  its  knowledge  of  people  that  it 
awakens  the  buying  urge. 

"And  the  principal  reason  is  this — when 
I  chose  an  organization  to  do  my  advertis- 
ing, I  chose  one  whose  record  proved  that 
it  knew  how  to  put  the  arrow  in  the 
bull's-eye." 


N.     W.     AYER      &     SON 


ADVERTISING  HEADOUARTERS 

New  York       Boston  PHILADELPHIA  Cleveland        Chicago 
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Insure  your  packages 
as  you  wrap  them 

Your  packages  can  be  in- 
sured with  no  inconveni- 
ence to  your  business. 

To  insure,  tear  a  coupon 
from  the  North  America 
Coupon  Book  and  enclose  it  in 
your  package.  The  entry  on 
the  stub  is  your  shipping  record. 
Payments  of  claims  are  prompt. 

Mail  us  the  memorandum  below, 
and    we    will    send    you    details. 

Any  insurance  agent  or  broker 
can  get  you  a  North  America  Policy 

Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

'JheOldest  American  Fire  and  Marine InsumtceCompany 
Capital  $5,000,000    Founded  1792     -*» 


Memorandum  (Maitaxrmcc) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NORTH  AMERICA     Tit  nr     T  729 
Send   information   regarding  Parcel   Port  Insurance 

To _ 


Mention  »l«o  may  other  (oim  of   insurance  (except  life)  in  which  y 


ask  for  Horlick's 

The  ORIGINAL 


Safe 
Milk 


For  Infants 
&  Invalids 


NO  COOKING 

The  "Food  Drink"  for  All  Ages. 
Quick  Lunch  at  Home,  Office  and 
Fountains.    Ask  for  HORLICK'S. 
Bfer  Avoid  Imitations  &  Substitutes 

IM\/C  MTAD  C  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
11>(  V  H.1^1  1  V7IXO  write  for  ollr  g,,ide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  P.  C. 


LIQUID 

REPAIRS  LEAKS 

IN  AUTO  RADIATORS 

CRACKED   CYLINDERS 

WATER-JACKETS 

High  ci  Low  Preseuie      n/^11      CDC      Locomotive.  Stationary 

Mo  tine        DUILLKO       HouK-HcjImg 

The  U.  S.  Government,  General  Electric  Co.,  Standard  Oil  Co., 

American  Telegraph  Co.,  etc.,  have  used  it  for  years 

Over  3  Million  Cans  Sold  Every  Year 

«XM  RADIATOR  LIQUID    "X"  BOILER  LIQUID 

Price,    SI  SO— Ford  Size,    7Sc  Price,   Quart  Can.  S,x  Dollars 

At  Service  Slot. on,  Garage..  Repair  Al  Plumber*.  Steamf.lter*.  Mine  and 

Shop*  and  Hardware  Stores  Mill  Supply  and  Hardware  Storet 

Circular  or  Technical  Advice  on  Requett 

"X"  LABORATORIES 


25   W.   45th    STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


THE    ▼    SPICE    *    OF    *    LIFE 
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On  the  Wide,  Wet  Sea. — The  tourists 
on  American  ships  these  days  are  nearly 
all  saloon  passengers. — Life. 


Hint  for  Burbank. — The  real  fisherman's 
paradise  is  a  place  where  they've  crossed 
the  mosquito  with  the  fish,  insuring  a  bite 
every  minute. — Life. 


New  Ideas. — "Where  did  you  get  the 
plot  for  your  second  novel?" 

"From  the  film  version  of  my  first." — 
Nashville  Tennesseean. 


Several  Assistants. — "Is  Jackson  a  self- 
made  man?" 

"Oh,  no!  He  was  married  several  years 
before  he  became  prosperous." — Judge. 


Slight  Remembrance. — Mrs.  Stingy — 
"Dear,  the  baby  has  swallowed  a  penny. 
What  on  earth  shall  I  do?" 

Mr.  Stingy — "Oh,  well,  let  him  have  it. 
Next  Thursday  is  his  birthday,  anyway." — 
The  Progressive  Grocer. 


Corrected. — Father — "IS  you  want  to 
make  a  hit,  my  son,  you  must  strike  out 
for  yourself." 

Son — "You're  mixed  in  your  baseball 
talk,  dad;  if  you  strike  out  you  can't  make 
a  hit." — Boston  Transcript. 


Good  Ruler  Wanted. — Mr.  Blimp — 
"Remember,  the  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle  rules  the  world.  Don't  forget  that, 
dear." 

Mrs.  Blimp — "Then  you  come  right  in 
and  rule  the  world  a  while.  I'm  tired." — 
Good  Hardware. 


Already  Finished. — "Would  you  be  in- 
terested in  something  to  finish  your  furni- 
ture, madam?"  asked  the  salesman  at  the 
door. 

"No,"  said  the  housewife  sadly.  "We 
had  a  home-brew  party  here  last  night." — 
Philadelphia  Retail  Ledger. 


To  Wider  Fields. — A  young  country 
minister,  noted  for  his  jollity,  was  dining 
at  a  farmhouse  one  Sunday  and  when  his 
plate  of  roast  chicken  was  passed  to  him, 
he  remarked  facetiously: 

"Well,  here's  where  that  chicken  enters 
the  ministry." 

"Hope  it  does  better  there  than  it  did 
in  lay  work,"  rejoined  the  bright  boy  of 
the  family. — Boston    Transcript. 


Completely  "Missing"  Engine. — That  a 
reputation  is  sometimes  sufficient  upon 
which  to  run  a  car,  was  proved  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  E.  A.  Powers,  head  of  the 
English  .department  of  the  Chico  State 
Teachers  College,  when  the  professor  suc- 
cessfully ran  his  machine,  a  popular  make, 
for  nearly  half  of  a  mile  before  he  noticed 
that  the  engine  was  "missing." 

"And  'missing'  literally,"  said  Powers. 
"I  thought  that  I  had  run  over  a  boulder 
just  before  starting  down  a  long  grade," 
he  continued,  "and  it  was  not  until  I  en- 
deavored to.  pick  up  speed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  that  I  noticed  anything  was 
wrong." 

Upon  examination  Powers  found  that 
the  engine  of  the  car  had  dropt  out,  and 
that  the  machine  had  evidently  coasted 
down  the  hill. —  News  item  in  the  Chico 
(Calif.)  Record. 


Wales  Papers  Copy.— "Why  is  'e  called 
the  Prince  of  Wales?" 

"The  King  give  'im  that  name  to  please 
Lloyd  George." — London  Opinion. 


Where  He  Got  It. — "Did  that  cubist 
artist  inherit  his  gift?" 

"Presumably.  His  grandmother  was  a 
great  hand  for  making  crazy-quilts.  "—Judge. 


Helpless. — "Dad,  one  of  the  chaps  said 
I  looked  like  you." 

"An'  what 'did  you  say?" 

"Nothin'.  He's  a  good  bit  bigger  than 
me." — The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


Justifiable  Homicide. — "Ah,  you  have 
no  idea  what  seasickness  is,  Katherine. 
If  you  had  it,  and  any  one  came  and  wanted 
to  kill  you,  you  would  offer  to  make  him  your 
sole  heir!" — Meggendorfer  Blaetter  (Munich). 


Same  As  Before. — "And  your  friend 
really  married  his  typist.  How  do  they 
get  on?" 

"Oh,  same  as  ever.  When  he  dictates 
to  her,  she  takes  him  down." — The  Bul- 
letin (Sydney). 


Two  of  a  Kind, — Two  Irishmen  had  just 
laid  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  a  comrade's 
grave,  and  while  crossing  another  section 
of  the  cemetery  they  saw  a  Jap  lay  some 
rice  on  the  grave  of  a  countryman. 

One  of  the  Irishmen  asked,  "When  do 
you  expect  your  friend  to  come  and  eat 
the  rice?" 

"When  your  friend  comes  to  smell  the 
flowers,"  was  the  quick  reply. — Boston 
Transcript. 


Fiction  a  la  Mode. — A  German  novel  is 
a  book  in  which  two  people  want  each  other 
in  the  first  chapter,  but  do  not  get  each 
other  until  the  last  chapter. 

A  French  novel  is  a  book  in  which  two 
people  get  each  other  right  in  the  first 
chapter,  and  from  then  on  to  the  last 
chapter  don't  want  each  other  any  more. 

An  American  novel  is  a  book  in  which 
two  people  want  each  other  at  the  start, 
get  each  other,  and  then  want  each  other 
clear  through  to  the  end. 

A  Russian  novel,  however,  is  one  in 
which  two  people  neither  want  each  other 
nor  get  each  other,  and  about  this  450 
profoundly  melancholy  pages  are  written. 
—  Translated  by  "World  Fiction"  (New 
York)  from  Jugend  (Munich). 


A  Real  Cosmopolite. — The  average  South 
Dakota  citizen  gets  up  at  the  alarm  of 
a  Connecticut  clock,  buttons  his  Chicago 
suspenders  to  Detroit  overalls,  puts  on 
a  pair  of  cowhide  boots  made  in  Ohio, 
washes  in  a  Pittsburgh  basin,  using  Cincin- 
nati soap,  and  dries  on  a  cotton  towel  made 
in  New  Hampshire;  sits  down  to  a  Grand 
Rapids  table,  eats  hot  biscuits  made  with 
Minneapolis  flour,  Kansas  City  bacon  and 
Indiana  grits  fried  in  Omaha  lard,  cooked 
on  a  St.  Louis  stove;  buys  Irish  potatoes 
grown  in  Michigan  and  canned  fruits  put 
up  in  California,  seasoned  with  Rhode 
Island  spices,  claps  on  his  old  wool  hat 
made  in  Philadelphia,  harnesses  his  Missouri 
mule,  fed  on  Iowa  corn,  to  an  Indiana  plow. 

At  night  he  crawls  under  a  New  Jersey 
blanket  and  is  kept  awake  by  a  South 
Dakota  dog — the  only  home  product  on 
the  place. — Fischer  Printing  Co. 


I 
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In  little  more  than  a  Century- 
has  advanced 


Civilization  by 

Ten  Centuries! 


IT  is  as  difficult  for  you  to  realize  how 
much  the  Chemical  Engineer  has  con' 
tributed  to  your  daily  life  as  it  is  for  your 
little  son  to  realize  the  wonder  of  the  motor 
cars  that  glide  up  the  Avenue:  you  are  so 
used  to  it  all. 

But,  turn  the  pages  of  history  a  century 

and  then,  a  few  more  centuries,  and 

the  infinite  changes  in  life,  the  abundance 
of  comforts  and  conveniences,  and  the 
luxuries  that  the  Chemical  Engineer  has 
brought  into  today's  civilization,  are  written 
in  letters  of  fire. 

LIFE  has  changed  more  in  its  essentials  since  the 
j  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson  . . , .  and  remember, 
that  was  in  your  great-grandfather's  day,  than 
Jefferson's  life  had  changed  since  William  the  Con- 
queror's days.  In  little  more  than  one  century 
Civilization's  frontiers  have  advanced  farther  than 
they  had  advanced  in  eight  centuries  before! 

Journeys  in  1806  were  matters  of  horses'  endurance 
just  as  they  were  in  1066;  Jefferson's  coach  may 
have  been  easier  to  ride  in  than  the  Norman  duke's 
slower  vehicle  ....  but  what  is  that  to  the  smooth- 
riding  motor  that  whirls  you  along  at  a  mile  a 
minute? 

Rushlights  are  not  so  far  from  tal!ow-dips  as  tallo  v 
dips  are  from  electric  lamps.    Jefferson's  buildings 

rose  little  higher  than  William's but  what  of 

the  structural  steels  that  make  it  possible  for  today's 
Woolworth  Towers  to  pierce  the  skies?  The  doc- 
tors of  1806  took  nearly  as  many  chances  as  those 

of  William's  reign but  the  Chemical  Engineer 

has  placed  in  your  doctor's  hands  specifics  that 
silence  forever  the  threats  of  many  of  man's  dreaded 
scourges. 


So  you  may  run  the  gamut  of  life's  needs  and  com- 
forts, and  you  will  find  that,  although  life  did  change 
in  the  passing  centuries  from  the  autocratic  Norman 
to  the  democratic  Jefferson,  the  changes  were  mostly 
refinements  ....  seldom  radical  additions  to  man's 
possessions. 

Yet  the  few  years  from  Jefferson's  day  to  yours  are 
marked  by  startling,  by  radical  changes  in  the  way  of 
living,  changes  possible  only  through  the  Chemical 
Engineer's  slowly-won  mastery  over  nature's  ele* 

mental  substances  and  forces by  his  miracles  in 

metals,  in  petroleum,  in  textiles,  in  rubber,  in  ex- 
plosives, and  in  dyes  and  drugs  and  chemicals. 


* 


* 


* 


IT  is  the  growth  of  industrial  chemistry 
that  has  made  the  past  century  the  most 

wonderful  period  in  mans  history for 

the  Chemical  Engineer's  province  is  the 
mastery  of  matter,  the  transformation  of 
matter  from  useless  to  useful  forms.  He  has 
in  a  few  years  changed  the  entire  face  of 
industry,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  world's 
industries  look  in  the  future. 

We,  of  the  du  Pont  organization,  which 
for  120  years  has  been  building  on  this 
foundation  of  applied  chemistry,  take  no 
little  pride  in  the  contributions  that  du 
Pont  Chemical  Engineers  have  made  to 
the  development  of  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  published 
that  the  public  may  have  a  clearer  understanding  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  and  its  products 


E.  LDU  PO-NT   DE    iMEMOUR,^    6^,  COAVPAiMY.Inc,  "WTlmin^torv.Del. 
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Another  of  Norman  Hapgood's  Startling  Series  on 

HENRY  FORD'S  JEW-MANIA 


A  Secret  Wire  into  the  White  House? 


WHILE  Josephus  Daniels  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  his  own  brother  C.  C.  Daniels,  as  Henry  Ford's  attorney, 
was  receiving  reports  from  the  Jew-maniac  secret  service  staff  searching  for  a  secret  telephone  into  the 
White  House.  The  other  end  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  home  of  Justice  Brandeis,  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Over  this  wire,  presumably,  the  Jewish  financiers  directed  President  Wilson's  policies!  Nothing  in  the  whole  Ford 
campaign  shows  so  well  the  ridiculous  lengths  that  any  race  prejudice  or  intolerance  of  any  kind  will  go  if  allowed  to 
run  unchecked.  If  you  believe  in  the  good  old  fashioned  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  citizen,  it  will 
pay  you  to  read  Norman  Hapgood's  startling  series  on  "Henry  Ford's  Jew-Mania"  in  Hearst's  International  for  August. 


Will  They  "Get"  La  Follette  ? 

IT  used  to  be  "Watch  Maine."  But  this  year  it's  watch  La  Foilette  on  Sep- 
tember 5th  I  If  he  is  re-elected— which  seems  probable— the  Republican  Old 
Guard  will  be  routed.  He  will  be  ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee; AND— probably— ranking  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee :  AND— quite  possibly —will  succeed  the  late  Senator  Penrose  in  the  job 
Penrose  said  he  wouldn't  trade  for  the  Presidency  itself.  Can  La  Follette 
handle  these  positions?  Does  he  deserve  them?  Will  he  get  them?  Read 
Richard  Barry's  brilliant  "THEY'RE  OUT  TO  GET  LA  FOLLETTE'  in 
Hearst's  International  for  August. 

Would  Christ  Belong  to  a  Labor  Union? 

TF  Christ  were  on  earth  today  how  would  He  meet  the  problems  that  confront 
■*•  us?  Reverently,  yet  fearlessly,  Upton  Sinclair  sets  out  to  answer  that 
question  for  you  in  his  sensational  new  novel-THEY  CALL  ME  CARPENTER! 
Last  month  his"Mr.  Carpenter"  became  the  house  guest  of  a  millionaire  mo- 
tion picture  magnate.  This  month  He  goes  into  the  Temple— the  Temple  of 
Labor— to  meet  the  strikers.  If  you  want  to  read,  fresh  from  the  press,  each 
new  chapter  of  what  will  be  the  most  talked  about  book  of  the  entire  year, 
start  NOW  reading  Upton  Sinclair  s  story  in  Hearst's  International.  Use  the 
coupon  below— and  get  the  first  installment  FREE. 


He  Married  a  Painted  Lady 

""VT'ES"  Mary  repeated  in  the  same  flat  voice,  "it  is  quite  true.  I  wasn't  a  good 
■*■  woman  before  I  married  ;  but  I  am  a  good  woman  now."  Can  a  BAD  woman 
ever  become  a  GOOD  woman?  Can  any  woman  become  a  GOOD  Wife  merely 
by  OBEYING  her  husband?  This  is  the  problem  that  Gouverneur  Morris 
works  out  for  you  in  "THE  BETTER  WIFE"— one  of  the  great  novels  of  the 
year— in  Hearst's  International  for  August.  You  will  find  also  two  other 
splendid  serials— by  Upton  Sinclair  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker— and  eight  delight- 
ful short  stories.  As  a  magazine  of  Fiction  alone  Hearst's  International 
deserves  to  stand  at  the  very  top  of  your  reading  list. 

Seven  States  &  a  Big  River 

A  DAM  on  the  Colorado  River,  700  feet  high— once  and  a  half  as  tall  as  the 
■*"*■  Washington  Monument— would  create  7,000,000  acres  of  crops.  It  would 
develop  enough  electric  power  to  make  Arizona,  Colorado,  California,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  the  great  new  center  of  national  wealth  and  population. 
Tr  e  only  hitch  is  that  these  seven  states  can't  quite  agree  exactly  as  to  whom 
th-^  water  would  belong.  Shall  the  biggest  dam  on  earth  be  damned  by  talk? 
Now  that  the  engineers  are  ready— shall  the  politicians  hold  them  up?  See 
'William  Hard's  report  on  the  situation  —  one  of  ei^ht  world-surveying  articles 
in  Hearst's  International  for  August. 


TO  SAVE  75  CENTS- USE  THIS  COUPON 


HEARST'S  INTERNATIONAL 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


L  D7 


Please  send  me  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  the  July  number 
containing  the  first  chapter  of  Upton  Sinclair's  new  novel 
"They  Call  Me  Carpenter'-  and  Gouverneur  Morris's  novel 
"The  Better  Wife."  Also  please  enter  my  subscription  for 
the  next  four  numbers  beginning  with  August  number  de- 
scribed above.  For  these  five  numbers — which  would  cost 
me  $1.75  on  the  newsstands — I  enclose  $1.00. 


Name. 
Street- 
City  _ 


_State. 


T  X70RKING  with  Normans  Hapgood  to  make  Hearst's  Inter- 
V  V  national  the  most  distinctive  and  distinguished  magazine 
in  the  world  is  Will  Bradley,  famed  the  world  over  for  his  skill 
in  designing  printed  pages.  In  the  August  number  he  has  created 
for  you  in  picture,  type,  and  color  a  magazine  to  delight  the  eye. 
With  three  great  novels — by  Gouverneur  Morris,  Upton  Sinclair, 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker — eight  sparkling  short  stories,  eight  vital 
articles,  reviews  of  plays,  books,  art,  Hearst's  International  is  worth 
infinitely  more  than  the  THIRTY-FIVE  cents  you  pay  for  it. 

Hearst's  International 
ALIBERAL    EDUCATION 

119    WEST    FORTIETH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
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Ever  since  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott had  read  the 
newspaper  account  of 
the  \idnapping  she 
had  made  it  a  point 
to  accompany  her  chil- 
dren right  to  the 
school  door. 


A  Thousand  Kidnappers  Loose! 


SUPPOSE  for  a  moment  a  thousand  kidnappers 
were  loose  in  the  land!  Would  the  public  and 
police  tolerate  such  rampant  criminalism?  Would 
you  trust  your  child  out  of  your  sight  until  that 
menace  was  stamped  out?  Would  expense  to  you 
and  your  city  stand  in  the  way? 

There  is  a  vicious  demon  worse  than  the  Kidnap- 
per  loose  in  the  land.  He  seeks  to  maim,  cripple 
and  kill  700  to  850  children  every  day.  He  tries 
to  trap  them  when  they  are  away  from  you — away 
at  school!  He  is  Fire.  Two  hundred  thousand 
children  a  year  flee  from  him  because  there  are  seven 
school  fires  a  day.  And  yet  you  believe  ?our  child 
is  safe! 

Do  as  citizens  are  doing  in  many  cities  we  could 
name.  Tell  school  authorities  they  should  not  tol- 
erate fire-death  danger  in  schools.  Refuse  to  let 
your  child  attend  any  school  that  lacks  a  Grinnell 
Automatic  Sprinkler  System  in  all  fire-breeding  parts. 


When  human  life  and  not  mere  merchandise  is 
at  stake,  nothing  else  should  be  considered  but  this 
system — the  highest  type  of  fire-fighting  device  ever 
devised.  It  is  automatic!  The  heat  of  the  fire  works 
it.  It  is  always  on  guard.  Always  ready.  No 
human  aid  is  required.  When  the  Fire  Starts  the 
Water  Starts! 

Laws  require  such  protection  for  factory  workers. 
Are  school  children  less  worthy  of  your  protection? 
You  cant  say  "No"  and  be  an  American  father 
or  mother. 

Read — "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy" 

Write  us  for  your  free  copy  of  "Fire  Tragedies 
and  Their  Remedy''  and  learn  the  truth.  How 
about  the  schools,  hospitals  and  asylums,  of 
TOUR  town?  Write  us  and  ask  about  them. 
Address  Grinnell  Co.,  Inc.,  274  West  Exchange 
St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems 


Steam  6?  Hot  Water 
Heating  Equipment 


Humidifying  and 
Drying  Equipment 


Fittings,  Hangers 
and  Valves 


Pipe  Bending, 
Welding,  etc. 


Power  and 
Process  Piping 


When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts 
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Just  Published — The  Newest  Dictionary  Made. 
Biggest  Value  Ever  Put  Into  a  Dictionary! 


THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

Practical  Standard  Dictionary 

Defines  140,000  Terms,  Includes  2,500   Illustrations,    Contains    1,325    Pages, 

Making  It  the  Largest  Abridged  Dictionary  In  Existence!     Actual 

Size,  lOi  Inches  High,  6l  Inches  Wide,  3  Inches  Thick 


THIS  newest  member  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Dictionary  Family 
is  an  unequaled  achievement  in  abridged  dictionary  making — a 
truly  marvelous  book  of  information  and  knowledge,  the  largest 
and  latest  abridgment  of  the  colossal  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Unabridged 
New  Standard  Dictionary,  which  cost  over  $1,500,000.00  to  produce! 

For  its  size,  it  is  the  most  thoroughly 
practical,  up-to-date,  authoritative,  and  en- 
cyclopedic dictionary  of  the  English  language 
ever  produced.  It  is  a  comprehensive,  con- 
densed, and  indispensable  guide  for  the 
student  of  the  language,  whether  in  College 
or  the  Home,  in  Public  or  Commercial  Life. 

New  From  Cover  to  Cover 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Practical  Standard 
Dictionary  defines  the  very  newest  words  and 
phrases  in  our  language,  such  as  audiometer, 
book  value,  Dail  Eireann,  milline,  radio- 
broadcasting, radiophone,  synura,  vactu- 
phone,  variocoupler,  vitamin,  etc.  It 
brings  to  you  the  very  newest  meanings  of 
old  terms,  and  gives  you  down-to-the- 
minute  information  on  all  the  changes 
taking  place  in  our  language.  Rare  indeed 
would  be  the  word  which  you  could  not  find 
defined  in  this  remarkable  dictionary — and 
defined  better,  more  clearly,  more  compre- 
hensively, and  more  modernly  than  in  any 
other  work  of  similar  nature.  There  is  no 
dictionary  on  the  market  to-day  that  is  as 
new  as  this! 

Contains  2,500  Illustrations 

And  these  illustrations  really  illustrate — 
they  mean  something.  Accurate  to  the  finest 
detail  and  passed  upon  by  experts  in  various 
sciences  and  arts,  they  bear  the  stamp  of 
authority.  And  in  addition  they  are  the 
work  of  carefully  trained  artists  who  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  latest 
developments  in  the  art  of  illustrating. 


(Illustration  shows  Law  Buckram  Binding,  S6.0U) 

Yours  For  Only  $5.00 

Think  of  it!  This  big,  handsome  volume — 
the  newest  and  the  largest  abridged 
dictionary  published — for  a  total  of  only 
$5.00  (plus  32  cents  carriage  charges) 
bound  in  attractive  cloth*,  printed  on 
splendid  paper  from  new  clear  type, 
with  thumb-notch  index!  Don't  delay! 
Get  your  copy  at  once.  Sign  and  mail 
the  coupon  NOW! 


From  Whatever  Angle  You  View  It— Regardless 
of  the  Demands  You  May  Make  Upon  It — 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Practical  Standard  Dictionary  will  prove  the 
most  satisfactory,  the  most  useful,  the  most  valuable,  the  most  eco- 
nomical, and  the  most  authoritative  abridged 
dictionary  you  can  find.  It  is  a  volume  of 
remarkable  features,  only  a  few  of  which  we 
can  describe  in  this  limited  space,  but  there 
are  scores  more  that  will  instantly  impress  you. 

Think  of   Ten  of   the  Newest 

Reputable   Words  You  Know, 

Then — 

turn  to  your  copy  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Prac- 
tical Standard  Dictionary  and  see  for  yourself 
how  fully  and  completely  this  volume  informs 
you.     It  is  completeness  personified! 

No  matter  who  or  where  you  are,  this  superb  vol- 
ume will  daily — hourly — prove  your  most  complete, 
practical-size  guide  to  the  English  language.  In 
schools,  in  business  offices,  in  homes — for  physicians, 
doctors,  lawyers,  writers — for  public  speakers,  stu- 
dents, men  of  affairs — for  club  women,  business  wo- 
men, society  women,  and  "old-fashioned"  (?)  women 
directing  home  affairs — for  parents  who  are  training 
their  children  in  that  priceless  accomplishment,  the 
correct  use  of  our  language — for  all  who  speak,  read, 
or  write  English,  or  who  desire  to  do  so,  this  volume 
will  prove  a  never-failing  guide   of   sterling  worth. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  Ss. 00.  plus  32  cents  postage,  total  $5-32,  for 
your  i, 325-page,  indexed,  cloth-bound*  Practical  Stand- 
ard Dictionary.  Dig.  8-5-22. 

Name Date 


Street  and  Number . 


City State 


•Bound  in  Law  Buckram,  marbled  edges,  indexed; 
S6.00,    plus  32  cents  postage,  total  *6.32. 

•Bound  in  Pull  Flexible  Leather,  gilt  edges,  indexed, 
Bible  Paper,  boxed;  $7.50,  plus  24  cents  post- 
age, total  S7-74. 

•Exquisitely  bound  in  full  crushed  Levant,  gilt  edges, 
hand  tooled,  raised  bands,  boxed,  S17.50 
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FOR    INSTITUTIONS    WHICH    BUILD    CHARACTER    THROUGH    EDUCATION    AND    TRAIN    FOR    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    LIFE    THE    NEED    IS    EVER    GREAT 


FES  OF  THE  FUTURE 
WIDE  OPEN" 


gnu 


Lasell  Seminary 

Course  of  study,  from  first  year  high  school  grades 
through  two  years'  work  for  high  school  graduates, 
ranges  widely  through  academic  and  special  elective 
courses.  Unusual  training  in  Home  Economics,  Music, 
Art  College  Preparatory  and  Secretarial  courses. 
Ideally  situated  for  cultural  advantages  of  Boston. 
Outdoor  sportsand  gymnasium,  isbuildings.  30  acres. 
Woodland  Park.  The  Junior  School  for  girls  under  is 

Catalogs  on  application 
103  Woodland   Road,  Auburndale,   Massachusetts 


SEA    PINES 


School  of  Personality 
for    Girls 
REV.     THOMAS     BICKFORD,    A.M.,    Founder 

Happy  outdoor  life  for  training  in  self-discovery  and 
self-direction.  Inspiring  ideals  of  health,  responsibility, 
and  Christian  influence.  One  hundred  acres,  pine  groves, 
3000  feet  of  seashore.  Three  terms,  fall,  spring  and 
summer.  Mid-winter  vacation.  January  and  February 
tutoring  with  individual  supervision  as  required.  Athletic, 
Business,  Cultural,  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Arts 
and  Crafts.  Corrective  Gymnastics.  Personality.  Diploma. 
Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Miss  Addie  Bickford,  Directors 
Box  B.   BREWSTER,  MASS. 


CAMBRIDGE-HASKELL 


A  college  preparatory  and 
finishing  school   for  girls. 
College   preparation  in   one   year  for  secondary  school 
graduates.   Training  In  self-direction.    Gymnasium  work. 
Eurythmics.    Sports.    Advantages  of  Boston. 
Mary  E.  Haskell,  Principal, 
30-40  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge  (38),  Mass. 


LINCOLN    SCHOOL 

A  school  for  girls,  offering  country  life  with  the  advantages 
of  the  city.  Preparation  for  college  examinations,  and 
general  courses.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  outdoor 
sports.     Horseback  riding. 

MISS  MIRIAM  SEWALL  CONVERSE,  Principal. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


SKIDMORE 

A  woman's  college  offering,  in  addition  to  its  programs 
of  study  In  General  Studies,  Fine  and  Applied  Art,  Home 
Economics,  Music,  Health  and  Physical  Education,  and 
Secretarial  Science,  new  courses  in  Library  Science  and 
in  Nursing  and  Health,  all  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree. 
A  new  class  room  building  and  a  new  dormitory  make  it 
possible  to  accommodate  four  hundred  students.  For 
catalog  address 

CHARLES  HENRY   KEYES,   Ph.D.,   President 
Box  L,  Skidmore  College,   Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

KEUKA  COLLEGE,  KEUKA  PARK,  N.Y. 

A  College  for  Women.  Able  faculty,  standard  courses, 
small  classes,  personal  attention.  Beautiful  surroundings. 
Modern  Dormitory.  Out-of-door  exercise,  hikes,  and 
games.     Box  L,  A.  H.  Norton,  President. 


Highland  Manor 

Box    D,    Tarrytown-on-Hudson,   New    York 

Telephone,  Tarrytown  1505 
The  strength  of  this  non-sectarian,  coun'ry  bearding 
school  lies  in  the  character  <  f  its  girls,  in  the  ability  of 
iis  faculty  in  its  progressive  methods  i  f  teaching,  and 
in  the  breadth  of  itscurriculnm.  It  offers  the  following 
courses:  Primary,  Intermediate.  High  School, C<  liege 
Preparatory,  Postgraduate.  Secretarial.  Homemak- 
ing.  Kindergarten  Training,  Social  Service.  Journal- 
ism. Riding,  Outdoor  "ports  Ass- cia  ed  with  High- 
land Na'ure  Tamps  for  t,irls  South  Naples.  Maine. 
EUGENE  H.  LEHMAN,  Director 


/^\UR- readers  seeking  schools  or  col- 
^^  leges  will  find  in  the  following  pages 
a  variety  of  educational  institutions. 
Iri  the  issues  other  than  the  first  issue 
of  the  month  during  August,  and  on 
September  9th,  we  publish  a  Classified 
Directory  giving  the  desired  names  and 
addresses  of  those  advertising  with  us. 
You  are  invited  to  write  to  the  schools 
in  which  you  are  interested.  The  com- 
plete Directory  can  be  obtained  in  the 
issues  from  May  13th  to  September  9th. 
Our  School  Advisory  Department  con- 
tinues to  serve,  as  it  has  for  many  years, 
our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees 
or  obligation.  It  is  necessary  that  in- 
quirers give  us  the  age  and  sex  of  the  child, 
approximate  cost  of  tuition,  locality  and 
size  of  school,  and  any  other  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  service. 

The  Jiterar/  Digest 


MISS    C.   E.   MASON'S 

Suburban   School  for   Girls 

Only  40  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City.  Upper 
School  for  girls  13  to  25 ;  Lower  School  for  girls 
7  to  13.  All  departments.  Vocational  training 
emphasized  in  Summer  School.  Preparation 
for  leading  colleges,     For   circular,    address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.M.,  Box  710, 
The  Castle,      Tarrytown-on-Hudson,      N.  Y. 


©fining  g>c&ool 

For  Girls 

We  offer  with  diploma.  Academic,  College  Pre- 
paratory, Art,  Music,  Dramatic,  Secretarial  and 
Home  Making  Courses,  including  Horticulture. 
Opportunity  for  election  and  specialization.  In 
beautiful  Westchester,  30  miles  from  New  York. 
54th  year.     For  Year  Book  address 

CLARA  C.   FULLER,   Principal 
Box  8D,  Ossimng-on- Hudson,   New  York 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 


Founded  1875 


Successful  preparation  for  all  colleges.  Secretarial 
Course  giving  Gregg  certificates.  All  branches  of 
Domestic  Science.  Excellent  advantages  in  Music  and 
Art.  Experienced  teachers.  Gymnasium  work,  Ath- 
letics, Track,  Basketball,  Swimming  and  Outdoor 
Sports.  Beautifully  situated,  one  hour  from  Hart- 
ford or  New  Haven.  Students  admitted  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET. 


MISS   EMILY  GARDNER   MUNRO,  A. 
Principal 


M. 


The 

Ely  School 

For   Girls 
Greenwich,  Conn* 

In  the  country.  One  hour  from 
New  York.  General,  Special  and 
College  Preparatory  Courses. 
Also  one-year  course,  intensive 
college  preparatory  review. 


Norwalk,  Conn. 

For  Girls. 


HILLSIDE 

4.r>  miles  from  New  York.  Preparation  for 
eollere  entrance  examinations.  General 
courses.     Organized  athletics. 

Margaret  It    Rrendlin^cr,  A.K.  (Vassar) 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  A.H.  (Smith) 


>  IVIn 


THE  GATEWAY 

A  School  for  Girls,  offering  a  one  year  tutoring  course  as 
well  as  regular  college  preparatory  work.  General  and 
special  courses. 

Miss   Alice   E.   Reynolds,  Principal. 

St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


A  FAMOUS  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

Twenty-five  miles  from  Boston.  College  Preparation.  Special  intensive  one-year  course 
for  college  comprehensive  examinations.  General  Courses.  Household  Arts  and  Home 
Management.  Strong  courses  in  instrumenf.il  and  vocal  music.  Modern  Languages. 
Lnrge  new  sleeping  porch.  Fine  new  Y.W.C.A.  swimming  pool.  Horseback  riding, 
excellent  canoeing,  trips  afield.  Extensive  grounds.  All  sports.  Live  te  ichers.  50 
pupils.    C.italog  address 

MR.  and  MRS.  C.  P.  KENDALL,  Principals,  8  Howard  Street,  West  Bridge  water,  Mass. 


Mount 

Ida 
School 


Send  for  NEW 
Year  Book 


miles  from 
Boston 


FOR  GIRLS  1 

A  four-year  General  Course. 
Preparation  for  Any  College. 
Two-year  courses  for  High  School  Graduates. 
Special  certificate  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Pipe  Organ, 
Violin,  Art,  Dramatic  Art,  Home  Economics. 
Eight  acres  for  athletics. 
Horseback  Riding    (our  own  stables'). 

Send  for  new  year  book,  and  Special  Pamphlet  Riving  the  two  year 
Courses  for  High  School  Graduates,    and   Ceneral   Finishing  Courses. 

There  are  some  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water.     Students  for 
1922-23  are  being  accepted  in  the  order  of  their  applications, 

Special  car  for   Western  girh  from  Chicago,  September  26. 

2s£3MC*  2308  summit  st.,  NEWTON,  Mass. 
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Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

School  for  Girls.     College  preparatory 
and  general  courses.     Box  L. 

MISS  MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL,  Principal 


Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

41st  year.      Home  and  Day  school.     College  prepara- 
tion    a     specialty       General     and     Secretarial     Courses. 
Music,     Domestic    Science,     Gymnastics,    and    out-door 
sports. 
Ella  Virginia  Jones,  Vassar,  A.B..  Prin.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

"OUR    LADY   OF  THE   STAR" 

Boarding  School  for  Girls 

under  the  direction  or  Dominican  Sisters,  SARATOGA 
SPRINGS,  N.  Y.  Th3  scholastic  year  is  divided  in  two 
semesters;  the  first  begins  the  22d  of  September,  the 
second  begins  the  2d  of  February.  Students  are  received 
at  any  time  during  the  year. 

nPFW  QFMIWADV  The  Carmel  School  for  Girls 
L»I\EVT  dLMTllllAft.  I  on  beautiful  Lake  Gleneida. 
49  miles  from  New  York.  600  feet  elevation.  High 
scholastic  standing.  Small  classes.  General  and  special 
courses.  Athletics.  57th  year.  Moderate  charges.  For 
catalog  address  Dr.  Clarence  P.  McClelland,  President, 
Box  518,  Carmel.  N.  Y. 

]6i.9doptliorpel8ianor 

C     ^foutUainTf^UE  JSethWhem  .^ennsuluanieu 

Prepares  girls  for  college,  social,  or  business  life.  Special 
two-year  finishing  course  for  High  School  graduates. 
Music,  Art,  Hou3  ehold  Arts  and  Sciences.  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Expression  and  Secretarial  work.  Junior  Depart- 
ment. Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  tennis,  basketball, 
skating,  riding,  etc.  Aesthetic  and  folk  dancing.  Address 
CLAUDE  N.    WYANT,  Principal,  Box  251 


THE  MARY  LYON  school 

Offers  college  preparatory  and  general  courses  in- 
cluding Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science  and  Languages, 
Country  surroundings.  Horseback  riding,  canoeing, 
hockey  and  swimming.     For  catalog  address 

MR.  and  MRS.  H.  M.  CRIST,  Principals 
Box  1522  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Specify  catalog  desired  if  interested  in  "Wildcliff  (sepa- 
rate graduate  school)  or  Seven  Gables  (girls  6-14). 


MISS  SAYWARD'S  SCHOOL 


For  Girls.  Suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia. College  Prepara- 
tory and  Secretarial  Courses.  Music,  Domestic  Science. 
Physical  training,  outdoor  sports,  horseback  riding, 
swimming.  Develops  character,  mind  and  body.  Write 
Dept.  D.  Miss  Janet  Sayward,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Overbrook. 

The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls. 

Birmingham,  Pa.  Thorough  college  preparation  and 
courses  for  girls  not  going  to  college.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  sleeping  porch.  Catalogue.  P.  S. 
MOULTON,  A.  B.,  Headmaster;  A.  R.  GRIER.  Presi- 
dent, Box  109,  Birmingham.  Pa. 

MORAVIAN  SEMINARY  AND  COLLEGE  FOR 
WOMEN  Founded  1742.  This  famous  old  school  is 
dslightfully  located  in  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
one  and  one-half  hours  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from 
New  York  City.  Preparatory  and  college  grades  fully 
accredited.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  26th.  For  information 
apply  to  Principal,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Linden   Hall   Seminary   Trains  young  women 

*  to  take  a  worthy  place 
in  life.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Academic  and  Col- 
lege Preparatory.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Busi- 
ness. Post-graduate  work.  Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gym- 
nasium and  Swimming  Pool.  Catalog.  Rev.  F.  W. 
Stengel,  Prin.,  Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa.  (near  Lancaster). 

THE  DARLINGTON  SEMINARY,  INC. 

Established  1851.  A  select  school  for  girls  on  60  acre 
estate,  22  miles  from  Philadelphia.  College  preparatory, 
Secretarial,  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science  and 
Physical  Training  Courses.  Riding,  Swimming,  and  all 
outdoor  sports.  Catalogue:  Christine  F.  Bye,  Pres.,  Box 
628,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


~D  \7"  T~\    A    1       Junior  Department  of  the 
IV  1  LriiL  OGONTZ    SCHOOL 

A  home  school  for  limited  number  of  girls  9-14 
years.  Teacher  of  strong  personality  and 
experience  in  charge.     Catalog.     Address 

Miss  Abby  A.  Sutherland,    Ryda],   Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


r2he 


louded  vcIivcIl 


for 
Girls 


In  Philadelphia  suburb,  a  place  of  great  natural  beauty 
and  healthfulness,  easily  accessible.  Six  acres  with  lake. 
College  preparatory,  with  strong  general  course.  Music, 
Art.  Limited  numbers  make  helpful,  sympathetic  relations 
possible  between  students,  teachers  and  Head  of  School. 
Girls  are  happy  in  the  refined  and  charming  home  life. 
Outdoor  sports,  swimming.    Horseback  riding.    Catalog. 

EMMA  MILTON  COWLES,   Head  of  School 
Oak   Lane,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

IRVING 

Prep.  Dept.,  College  A.B.,  Music:  Piano,  Pipe  Organ, 
Voice,  Violin,  Music  History,  Chorus,  all  theoretical 
subjects;  Home  Economics,  Basketry,  Millinery;  Ex- 
pre;sion;  Secretaryship.  Swimming,  Tennis,  Hikes,  etc. 
37th  year.  Choice  patronage,  overflowing.  Terms  S450 
to  S700.  Must  apply  soon.  Suburban  to  Harrisburg. 
E.  E.  CAMPBELL,  President,  Box  D,  Mechanicsbur?,  Pa. 


55  th 


-    £2 


Year 


FOR  GIRLS  AND   YOUNG  WOMEN 

In  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  rare  health  record. 

,   College  Preparatory.  Special  for  High  School 

graduates;  Express  on;  Art,  Music,  Pipe  Organ; 

Domestic  Science;  Business;  Personal  attention 

to  manners,  character.    Sports:    Large  grounds. 

Studentsfrom  every  section.  Rate,  $485.  Catalog. 

SOUTHERN    SEMINARY,    Box  990 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 

For  Young  Women  Roanoke,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the.  South.  Modern 
buildings.  Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  famed  for  health  and  beauty  of  scenery. 
Elective,  Preparatory  and  College  Courses.  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science,  Athletics,  under 
the  direction  of  European  and  American  instructors. 
Students  from  32  States.  For  catalogue,  address 
MATTIE  P.  HARRIS.  President,  Box  T. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright,  Vice-Pres. 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  for  Women 

Hollins,  Virginia 

Founded  1842.  Standard  College  Courses  for  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Music  degrees.  Admission  by 
certificate  or  examination.  300  students.  For  catalogue 
address  M.  Estes  Cocke.  Secretary,   Box  313. 

FAIRFAX  HALL 

A  select  school  for  girls  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
College  preparatory.  1  year  graduate  work.  Music,  Art, 
Home  Economics,  Expression,  Secretarial.  21  acre 
campus.  Modern  building.  Main  line  two  railroads.  S525. 
Catalog.  John  Noble  Maxwell,  President.  Fairfax  Hall, 
Box  D,  Basic,  Va. 

WARRENTON  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  g^S^gSS 

— For    Young  Girls —  courses.    French, 

the   language   of    the    house.      The  school  is  planned  to 
teach  girls   how  to   study,  to  bring   them  nearer  nature, 
and  to  inculcate  habits  of  order  and  economy. 
Mile.  Lea  M.  Bouliqny. Box  21.  Warrenton.   Va. 

VIRGINIA  INTERMONT  COLLEGE  for  Girls  and 

Young  Women.  38th  year.  25  states.  H.S.  &  Jr.  College- 
Music,  Art,  Expression.  Domestic  Science  and  Business 
Courses.  Music  a  specialty.  Alt.  1900  ft.  Gym.  Swim- 
ming pool,  new  dormitory  with  private  baths.  Rate  S500. 
H.  G.  NOFFSINGER,  A.M.,  Pres.,    Box  175,    Bristol,  Va. 


FOR  YEARS  WE  HAVE  BEEN 
APPEALED  TO  for  information 
with  regard  to  private  preparatory 
schools  for  girls,  and  colleges  for  women; 
schools  preparing  boys  for  colleges, 
scientific  schools  and  business  life;  mili- 
tary schools  preparing  for  Government 
Academies,  colleges  and  universities; 
professional  and  vocational  schools,  and 
supervised  summer  and  winter  camps, 
aiming  to  develop  healthy  boys  and 
girls.  This  service  of  The  Literary 
Digest  is  given  without  obligation  to 
either  schools  or  readers.  Our  School 
Manager  visits  the  institutions  adver- 
tised in  our  pages. 


For    Girls     and 


ELMONT 

YoUNC      W  O  M  £    N 


RESERVATIONS    for     the     1922-23     ses- 
sion should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
to  insure  entrance. 

Courses  covering  4  years  preparatory  and  2 
years  college  work.  Strong  M  usic  and  Art 
Departments.  Also  Literature.  Expression, 
Physical  Training,  Home  Economics  and  Sec- 
retarial. Outdoor  sports  and  swimming  pool. 
Woody  Crest  is  the  School  Farm  and  Country 
Club.    References  required. 

Booklets  on  request.    Address 

WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont  Heights       Box  14,       Nashville.  Tcnn. 


National  Park  Seminary 

For  Younger  Women       Washington,  D.C.,  Suburbs 
James  E.  Ament,   Ph.D.,   LL.D.,   President 

Two-year  Junior  College.  Condensed  college  work 
with  additional  vocational  courses.  Music,  Art  and 
Expression.  Diplomas  with  Domestic  Science  courses. 
90-acre  campus.  Outdoor  sports.  Gym- 
nasium and  swimming 
pool.  Clubs  for  recreation 
and  social  activities.  Ear- 
ly registration  necessary. 
Refeiences  required. 

Address     Pegistrar,    Box 
157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

For  younger 
Girls — A  new 
College  Pre- 
paratory De- 
partment. 


1853-MARYLAND    COLLEGE-1922 

Fireproof  Buildings. 

Private  Bath— S900. 

Running  Water — S850. 

Plain  Room — S800. 
Catalogue  —  Address  Box  8D  —  Lutherville,    Maryland 

The  Girls'  Latin  School 

33rd  year.  College  Preparatory  and  Academic.  Thor- 
ough preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of  college-trained 
Christian  women.  Selected  students.  Cultural  advan- 
tages due  to  location.  Exceptionally  beautiful  home. 
Catalog.     Miss  Wilmot,  A.  B.,  Headmistress. 

Maryland.  Baltimore.  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 


atcmon 


i 


A  GRADUATE  SCHOOL   FOR  GIRLS  IN  THE 
NATION'S   CAPITAL.     Est.  1899 

Specializing  in  two-  and  three-year  college  and  advanced 
elective  courses.    Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Art 
and  Science,  Physical  Training,  Athletics.  Systematic  study 
of  government  with  all  courses.    For  catalog,  address 
FAIRMONT  SCHOOL,  2105  S  Street,  Washington,  P.  C. 

*  ^^^  FOR  GIRLS  »  W 

In  the  finest  private  and  official  residential  section 
of  Washington.  Courses  include  grades,  college  pre- 
paratory. 3  years'  collegiate  work,  music,  art,  expres- 
sion, secretarial,  domestic  science.  Students  observe 
Government  operations.  Athletics,  dramatics.  At- 
tractive social  life  within  school.  For  catalog  address 
Miss  Jessie  Truman,  Associate  Principal 
1533  Eighteenth  Street Washington.  D.  C. 

^WASHINGTON. 

?  T  School  for  Secretaries 

The  measure  of  woman's  independence  is  her  developed  ability  fr» 
successfully   fill   responsible   positions.        Here   intelligent   young 
women  prepare  for  lucrative  positions.     A  select  school. 
708  14th  Street  Washington,   D.  C. 

Gunston   Hall 

A  School  for  Girls.  Established  1892. 

Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal 

1920  Florida  Ave.,  Washington,  1>.  C. 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  A  residence  school  for  girls 

which  prepares  for  woman  s 

work  in  the  world.  Courses:  preparatory,  two  year  advanced 

for   high-school   graduates,    special.       Campus   of   twelve 

acres.       Address    CHEVY   CHASE   SCHOOL,       Box  D. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster, 

Washington,   D.  C. 

LEW1SBURG   SEMINARY    FOR    GIRLS 

Near  White  Sulphur  Springs.  Main  line  C.  &  O.  R.R. 
Station  Ronceverte.  Altitude  2300  ft.  College  prepara- 
tory. Two  years  college  work.  Board  and  tuition  $450 
and  S500.  Music,  Expression,  Art,  Home  Economics, 
elective.  Fireproof  dormitory.  Catalog. 
Box  80,   LEWISBURG,  West  Virginia 


22i£  Cathedral  School  For  Girls 


Orlando,  Florida 

Rt.  Rev.  Cameron  Mann,  President 
Prepares  for  Home  and  College.    Five  modern  build- 
ings fronting  lake  and   pjrk.     Excellent   Faculty   of 
fourteen.    Separate  room  for  each  girl.     Good  table. 
Climate  makes  outdoors  the  gymnasium.    Address 
THE  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL,  Orlando,   Florida 


GulfParr 


By-the-Sea 


A   Junior  College  for 
Girls  and  Young  Women 

National  patronage.  Sixteen  States  and  Cuba  in  1021- 
1922.  High  scholastic  standards.  Limited  enrollment. 
A  teacher  for  every  8  girls.  Land  and 
water  sports.  Out-of-door  life  all  the  year 
round.  Magnificent  new  buildings  with 
large,  sunny,  airy  rooms.  Fall  term  opens 
Sept.  27.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog- 
Gulf  Park  College,  Box  R 

Gulfport,  Miss. 
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Lindenwood 

College 

50  minutes  from 

St.  Louis 

St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Founded  1827 

One  of  the  oldest  colleges  (or  young  women  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Class  A  College  with  two- 
and  four-year  courses.  New  buildings,  modern  equip- 
ment, gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  grounds. 

A  college  that  stands  pre-eminently  for  the  training 
of  young  women  for  healthful,  useful  lives.  For 
catalog  address      J.  L.  Roeiner,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Box  722 


for 
omen 


CENTRAL  COLLEGE  w 

Mosic,  Art,  Expression,  Science,  Literature,  Domestic 

Science,  Beautiful  Surroundings,  Exceptional  Faculty. 

Catalog  and  View  Book  Sent  Free.    Write 

h^^tikl.LEXINGTON.MO. 

JUDSON   COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Marion,  Alabama 
Established  1838.   Standard  College  courses  for  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degrees.    Home  Eco- 
nomics.   Model  Home.    Delightful  winter  climate.    Best 
moral  and  religious  influences.    For  catalog  address 
PAUL  V.  BOMAR,  President 

ILLINOIS    WOMAN'S    COLLEGE 

A  standard  college.  A.B.,  B.S.,  B.M.  degrees.  Pro- 
fessional training  in  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic 
Science,  Secretarial  and  Physical  Education.  New  gym- 
nasium with  pool.  Six  buildings.  All  athletics.  For 
catalog  address  Illinois  Woman's  College, 
Box  C,   JACKSONVILLE,   ILL. 

FRANCES  SHIMER  SCHOOL,  for  Girls  and  Young 
Women.  2  years  College.  4  Years  Academy.  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Home  Economics  and  Secretarial.  35 
acres.  9  buildings.  70th  year.  New  dormitory  this  fall. 
Separate  building  for  1st  and  2nd  year  academic  students. 
Term  opens  Sept.  20th,  1922.  Catalog. 
Rev.  Wm.  P.  McKee,  Dean,       Box  648,      Mt.  Carroll,  III. 


MONTICELLO  SEMINARY 

Junior  College  and  Academy. 

Historic  school  of  Mississippi  Valley. 

85th  year  begins  September  18,  1922.  ,  . 

Standard  Junior  ColleKe.  graduates  entering  leading  universities  as 

Juniors  without  examination. 

Academy  prepares  for  Entrance  Examinations  of  Eastern  Colleges. 

Special  work  in  Music,  Ait.  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Education. 

Exrensive  and  modern  equipment.    300  acres  of  land. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  view  book. 


Harriet  Rice  Congdon,    Principal, 


Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 


MISS  SPAIDS'  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Boarding  and  Day  Pupils. 
College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses. 
New  Gymnasium  and  Field  for  Sports. 
Miss  Kate  Louise  Spaids,  Principal, 

866  Buena  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

OK  U_H  St.  Paul's  distinctive  school  for  Girls.  Day 
3K  nail  and  Boarding.  69th  year.  College  prepara- 
tory, general,  domestic  science  courses.  Music  and 
dramatic  arts.  Happy  school  life.  Individual  care. 
Skating,  Swimming,  Riding,  Tennis.  For  booklet  address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moore,  Principals,  584  Holly  Avenue, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ITHilDCD  LI  A  I  I  Founded  1870.  A  secon- 
IYLMYIi  EjIA.  H  ALL  dary  school  for  girls,  under 
ULlil1  *"'**•  ""*-'*-«  tne  charges  of  the  fisteis 
of  St.  Mary  (Episcopal)  on  North  Shore  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee.  College  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  For  catalogue  address  the  Sister  Superior, 
Kemper  Hall,  Box  L,  Kenosha,  Wise. 


Wolcott  School 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

]  J  '1        Jit  the  foot  of  the  Rockies 
' — r   in  Denver-Metropolis  of  the  West 

Opens  for  Twenty-Fifth  Year,  September  14,  1922 
For  Eastern  and  Southern  Girls:  College  prepara- 
tion in  Colorado's  Outdoor  Climate.  For  Western 
Girls:  Equal  School  advantages  In  their  own  bright 
cllmata.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Athletics,  Native 
French  Teachers.    Faculty  of  25. 

Mrs.  Anna  Wolcott  Vaile,  General  Director 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Complete  Information 
Registrar,        1402  Marion  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 


A  Junior  College  with  four-year  High  School 
and  two-year  College  Courses.  Unusual  facilities 
in  Music  and  Practical  Arts.  Most  healthful 
and  beautiful  location  on  the  summit  of  Cres- 
cent Mountain  in  the  heart  of  the  Ozarks. 

Unrivaled  climate.  20  acre  campus.  Famous 
water.  Fireproof  stone  building-  Every  bed- 
room outside  room,  half  with  private  bath. 

Asl  about  our  social  and  religious  life. 

For  catalogs  and  book  of  views,  address 

RICHARD  R.  THOMPSON,  M.A.,  Ptes  .  Eureka  Sprinjs,  Arkansas 


WORCE 

^M     ^V  89th     YEAR 

A         250   ALERT    BOY: 

Ac  ADE  MY 


WORCESTER 
MASS. 


OPENS     SEPTEMBER     I9T" 

BOYS      22    COMPETENT   MEN 


UPPER  SCHOOL  I4-I9 
JUNIOR  SCHOOL  I2-I4 


ABBOTT  SCHOOL 

For  Boys,  in  the  beautiful  hills  of  the 
Rangeley  Region,  the  Switzerland  of 
America.  College  preparatory  or  busi- 
ness courses.  Small 
classes,  earnest  mas- 
ters. Exhilarating 
winter  sports.  Gym- 
nasium and  fine  ath- 
letic fields.  Founded 
1844.  Upper  and 
lower  schools.  Rate 
$1200.  Catalog. 
FARMINGTON, 
^^Hkli  MAINE 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Founded  1841 

Organized  for  the  development  of  character. 
Directed  work  and  play. 
Preparatory  for  college  or  scientific  school. 
Ample  buildings  and  play  fields. 

Junior  School  for  young  boys.  A  distinct 
school  in  a  building  of  its  own.  Home  care, 
under  Housemother,  Headmaster,  and  Special 
Faculty. 

Rates  S500-S900 

ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH,  Principal 
Box  M,  Easthampton,  Mass- 


LAWRENCE   ACADEMY 

A  home  preparatory  school  for  boys.    Founded  1793. 
3G  miles  from  Boston.    Controls  14  scholarships  in 
best  colleges.    Training  for  leadership.     8  buildings. 
40  acres.    Booklet. 
> Dr.  Howard  A.  Bridgman,  Principal,  Groton,  Mass. 


STEARNS    SCHOOL 

A  school  in  the  country  for  boys.  Tutoring  for  leading 
secondary  schools,  college  and  scientific  schools.  Stimu- 
lating air,  outdoor  sports,  modern  homelike  buildings. 

Arthur  F.  Stearns, 
Box  C,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

Upper  School— Unique  record  for  college  entrance  preparation  and 
for   success   of  graduates    in    college.      Individual  Programs.     Ath- 
letics, gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Lower  School — Special  home  care  and   training  of  younger  boys. 

Separate  room  for  every  grade.     Catalog. 

SETH  K.  G1FFORD,  Ph.D.,     Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Noble  and  Greenough  School 

For  boys.  Nine  miles  from  Boston  on  Charles  River. 
An  old  college  preparatory  school  with  finest  New 
England  traditions.  Experienced  faculty  who  are 
masters  in  boy  training.  One  hundred  acres  of  land, 
beautifully  adapted  to  school  purposes.  Fine  stone 
mansion,  Gymnasium,  Boatnouse,  Athletic  Fields. 
For  information  address 
Charles  Wiggins,  2nd,  Headmaster,  Dedham,  Mass. 


Powder  Point  School 

will  understand  your  boy — and  help  him  to  understand  himself.  Thorough  instruction. 
Clean,  snappy  athletics  for  every  boy.  Clearest  understanding  between  boys  and  mas- 
ters. Prepares  for  college  and  gives  strong  general  courses.  Ages  10  to  19.  Number 
limited  to  sixty.    Convenient  to  Boston.    Address, 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  A.M.,  HEADMASTER, 

50  King  Caesar  Road,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


Litchfield  School 

A  school  for  boys  of  15  or  under,  fitting  for  all  high- 
grade  preparatory  schools  of  the  country.  In  an  old 
school  center  with  true  educational  atmosphere.  Boys 
are  happy  in  the  attractive  home  life.  All  healthful 
sports,  horseback  riding,  physical  training.  Manual 
training.    Latin  and  French.    Rate  $1000.     Address 

CHARLES    FREDERICK    BRUSIE,  A.M.,  Principal 
Litchfield,  Conn,  or  Ossining,   N.   Y. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Prepares  boys  for  all  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools. 
Complete  modern  equipment  and  good  physical  training 
department.     Old  established  school  on  basis  allowing 
moderate  terms.     Catalogue  on  request.     Address 
E.  M.  HARTMAN,  Pd.D.,  Prin.,  Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1868  Your  Ron  Should   Develop  1922 

Self-Reliancc,  Self-Control,  Christian  Character 

While  preparing  for  College.    Investigate 

KEYSTONE    ACADEMY 

Catalog  on  request.     Rates  moderate. 

CURTIS  P.  COE,  A.B.,  Principal 

Box  D,   Factoryville  (near  Scranton),  Pa. 

GETTYSBURG  ACADEMY— A  finely  equipped 
boarding  school  for  ioo  boys.  Modern  buildings,  comfort- 
able and  homelike.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location  near 
the  mountains.  Large  athletic  field.  All  sports.  New 
swimming  pool.  Junior  House.  $360  to  $440.  56th  year 
opens  Sept.  20.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Huber,  Litt.D., 
Headmaster,    Box  B,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Suffield 

A  School  for  Boys 

HOBART  G.  TRUESDELL, 
A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Principal 


9  Main  Street 


Suffield,   Conn. 


STONY    BROOK 

A  School  for  Boys  that  For    catalogue 

is  distinctively  Christian.  Address  Deft.  II. 

Rate  $850.  Stony  Brook.  Long  Island.  X.    Y. 


T 

— ^^-       St( 


ODD 


75th  Year 


School  for  young  boy  \  Elevation  1000 
ft.  Address  Noble  Hill,  Principal,  Wood- 
stock, III.    Also  a  Northern  Summer  Camp. 


COOK    ACADEMY       THE  MARKHAM  SCHOOL  (Non-Sectarian) 


A  boys'  school  under  Christian  influence.  Prepares  for 
college  or  business.  A  school  of  enthusiasm  and  fine  spirit. 
Gymnasium.  All  healthful  sports.  For  catalog  address 
Principal,  Box  L>,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CASCADILLA 

College    Preparatory    School    for    Boys 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business  life.  Indi- 
vidual attention.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Recreation 
building  on  Lake  Cayuga.  Navy  outfit  for  the  well- 
known  school  crew.  Enrollment  IL'.V  Healthfully 
located  above  Ithaca  and  Lake  Cayuga.  Summer 
School  specializing  In  preparation  for  University  En- 
trance Examinations.      Write  for  catalogs. 

The  Cascadilla  School,      Box  118,      Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IK  rnilcH  from  Los  Angeles,  California.  Upper  and  I. own'  School, 
Sound  Scholarship.  Enrolment  selected  and  limited.  Within  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Reserve.     Mountain  spring  water.     Fnwtless  winter*. 

Oranne  ktovo.     Horses.     Hiking.     IIoiih-    ami  culfdral  envjro 

K.as<Miable  rates.  Addre^,  HEADMASTER,  447  W.  Hillcreat  Blvd., 
Monrovia,  Los  Angeles  County,  California. 


I 


RVING 


SCHOOL  for  Boys 


Tarry  town -on- Hudson 
New  York 

25  miles  from  N.  Y.,  in  the  beautiful,  historic  Irving" 
country.  Nlitli  year.  31  years  under  present  1  leadmasler. 
Extensive  grounds.  Modern  and  complete  equipment. 
Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical  SCbOOlS.     Athletic 

Field.    Swimming  Pool,    New  Gymnasium. 

Address  J.  M.  FURMAN,  L.H.D.,  Headmaster,  Box  90S. 
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PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

An  endowed  preparatory  school 
with  graduates  now  leading  in 
scholarship  and  student  activities 
in  26  colleges.  Conducted  with 
the  firm  belief  that  healthy  bod- 
ies give  the  best  chance  for  the 
rightgrowthof themind.  60Acre 
campus.  All  athletic  sports,  swim- 
ming pool,  Rvmnasium.  Lower 
school  for  boys  under  14.  57th 
year.     For  booklets  address 

ROGER   W.    SWETLAND,    LL.D. 

Headmaster 
Box  8-P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


MONTCLAIR 

The  academy  that  aims  to  develop  hitrh  scholarship  and  noble 
manhood.  Careful,  thorough  preparation  for  the  beat  colleges. 
scientific  schools  and  business.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool 
and  all  athletics,  in  charge  of  experienced  instructors,  insure 
proper  physical  development.  Suburban  to  New  York  City, 
Catalog.    Address 

JOHN  G.  MacVICAR,  Headmaster 
Box    O,  Montclair,   N.  J. 


RUTGERS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

156th  year.  Invest  for  your  boy  in  a  school  where  the 
men  understand  boys,  and  where  school  morale  favors 
success.  Strong  athletics.  Refined  life.  Prepares  for  best 
colleges.  Your  boy's  age  and  aim?  Write  for  catalogue 
to  L.  D.  Hays,  Registrar,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PRINCETON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys.  Rapid  progress. 
Limited  number  of  pupils  and  freedom  from  rigid  class 
organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities.  Special 
attention  given  to  athletics  and  moral  welfare.  48th  year. 
J.  B.  Fine,  Headmaster,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


PENNINGTON    SCHOOL 

for  Young  Men  and   Boys 

Erepares  for  college,  tech  schools  and  business.  Junior  school  for 
oys;  84th  year;  modern  equipment;  gymnasium;  swimming  pool; 
Inspirational  faculty;  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Write 
for  "The  Pennington  Idea." 

Francis  Harvey  Green,  A.M.,  Litt.O.,  Headmaster, 
Box  80  Pennington,  N.  J. 


Recitation  Building 


The  Blair  spirit  is  an  inspiration  to  the  real  boy 
to  profit  by  unusual  advantages.  Blair  boys  join 
with  the  Headmaster  and  Faculty  in  maintaining 
the  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  morality,  true 
democracy,   personal  responsibility,  and  manliness. 

Lower  School  for  boys  eleven  to  fourteen  years. 

The  catalogue  helps,  but  a  visit  is  better. 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  W  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


TOME     SCHOOL 

Midway  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Individual  supervision  of  every  boy. 


Rate  $1000 


Port  Deposit,  Md. 


Prepare  for  college  in  the    most    interesting 

city   in    the    world.      Only    3    miles  from  the 

White  House,  yet  in  country  surroundings. 

The  SWAVELYScW 

For  Boys.     Non-military.     (Corporate  name 
— The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School.) 

The  present  rating  of  our  boys  in  college  shows  that 
the  same  thorough  intensive  work  which  has  so  suc- 
cessfully met  the  rigorous  requirements  of  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  tor  18  years  gives  superior  preparation 
for  regular  college  entrance.  Cottage  plan,  boys  and 
masters  live  together.  Gymnasium,  athletic  field. 
For  catalog  address  E.  Swavely,  Principal. 
4122  Connecticut  Ave.  Washington,  D.  C. 


SAINT  JOHN'S  SCHOOL,  MANL1US 

College   Preparatory 

Among  the  hills.  1 1  miles  from  Syracuse.  Elaborate 
equipment.  19  buildings.  120  acres.  Happy  school 
life  with  well-ordered  recreations  and  athletics.  Busi- 
ness course.  Also  Junior  school  for  boys  10  to  14. 
For  34  years  under  present  management.  For  catalog, 
address 

General  William  Verbeck,  Pres.,  Box  108,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


St  Johns  School 


Ossining-on-Hudson,   N.  Y. 

For  manly  boys.  Thorough  preparation  for  college 
and  business.  Military  training.  High  standard 
academic;  work.  Individual  instruction,  small  classes. 
Physical  Culture  and  Athletics.  Gymnasium  and 
Drill  Hall,  Swimming  Pool,  Athletic  Field.  Junior 
Hall  for  boys  under  13.    Write  for  catalog. 

William  Addison   Ranney,  A.M.,   Principal 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Founded   1814 

Prepares  boys  for  business  life  and  for  entrance  to 
ranking  colleges  and  universities.  Practical  mili- 
tary instruction  in  conjunction  with  field  work. 
Systematic  physical  training  supplemented  by  ath- 
letic sports.  Situated  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hud- 
son, 30  miles  from  New  York.     Send  for  catalog. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  BRUSIE 
Box  531,  Ossining-on-the-Hudson,  New  York 


THE   MITCHELL    MILITARY   BOYS   SCHOOL 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  Boy 
and  the  discriminating  parent.  Exponents  of  clean 
sport,  fair  play,  and  thoro  work.  Alexander  H. 
Mitchell,  Principal,  Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 

STAMFORD    MILITARY   ACADEMY 

Thorough  scholastic  and  military  training  fostering  the 
intellectual,  physical  and  moral  needs  of  developing  boys. 
Personal  instruction.  Small  classes.  Manly  sports 
encouraged.  Extensive  equipment.  Ideally  located  in 
the  Connecticut  hills.  Summer  Camp.  Walter  D. 
Gerken,  A.  M.,  Prin.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


HIGHLAND  SCHOOL 


A  Christian  home 
school  for  boys 
from  school  age  to  thirteen  exclusively.  Food  and  personal 
care  in  charge  of  experts.  Military  drill,  manual  training, 
nature  study,  athletics.    Address:  THE  SECRETARY, 

HIGHLAND  SCHOOL,  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


WENONAH 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

1 2  miles  from  Philadelphia.    Teachers  of  experi- 
ence and  character  prepare  for  college  and  busi- 
ness.    Sound  principles  of  teaching 
— emphasizing    HOW    to    Study. 
Special  School  for  Juniors. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
Major  C.  A.  Snyder,  Superintendent 
Capt.  C.  M.  Lorence,  Commandant 
>Box  402.     Wenonah,  New  Jersey 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Thorough  preparation  f or  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty,  small 
classes,  individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study.  Military 
training.  Supervised  athletics.  Thirty-eighth  year.  For  catalogue, 
address 

Col.  T.  D.  Landon,  Principal  and  Commandant 
Drawer  C-7.     Bordentown-on-the-Delaware,  New  Jersey 

Western   Military  Academy 

Capacity   taxed    annually   some   time   before   school 
opens.     Places  are  now  being  assigned  for  entrance  in 
September,  1922.     Early  application  is  advised. 
COL.  G.  D.  EATON,  Superintendent 
Illinois,  Alton,  Box  44  Maj.  R.  L.  Jackson,  Prin. 

MORGAN    PARK 

MII.H'AltV  ACADEMY.  Col.  H.  D.  Abells,  Snot.,  Box  800, 
Morgan  Park,  III.  Character  building.  Vocational  guid- 
ance.   High  scholastic  standards.    Individual  attention. 

Greenbrier 


MILITARY  SCHOOL 


PRESBYTERIAN 


A  modern  school  with  large  corps  of  expert  instructors. 
2300  ft.  elevation,  on  Main  Line,  C.  &  O.  R.R.  Station 
Ronceverte.  Expenditure  of  5125,000  this  year  on  new 
buildings  and  improvements.  Athletic  field.  New 
gymnasium.  Terms  $500.  Catalog.  Address  Col.  H.  B. 
MOORE,  A.M.,  Prin.,  Box  25,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 


I 


ENTUCKY 

MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


with  Winter  Home  in  Florida 


New  fire-proof  barracks.  All  outside  rooms.  Nation- 
ally known  for  78  years  for  high  scholarship.  Des- 
ignated HONOR  SCHOOL  by  the  U.  S.  War  Dep't 
every  year  since  1014.  Six  year  courses,  including  two 
years  of  college  work.     Exceptional  business  course. 

Students  from  nearly  every  state.  Clean  athletics. 
College  trained  faculty  of  high  scholarship  and  wide 
experience  in  develop- 
ing the  best  qualities 
of  boys.  Get  our  new 
illustrated  catalogue. 

Kentucky  Military 

Institute 

Box  105  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Near  Louisville.  Ky. 


STAUNTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School 
for  Manly  Boys 

Boys  10  to  20  years  old  pre- 
pared for  the  Universities,  Govern- 
ment Academies  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure, 
dry,  bracing  mountain  air.  Sep- 
arate building  and  special  teach- 
ers for  younger  boys.  Military 
training  develops  obedience,  health 
and  manly  carriage.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool  and  athletic  park. 
Daily  drills.  Personal,  individual  in- 
struction by  our  tutorial  system.  Academy  sixty-two 
years  old.  $600,000  plant,  full  equipment,  absolutely 
fireproof.  Charges,  $600.  Illustrated  catalog  free 
Address 

Col.  THOS.  H.  RUSSELL,  B.S.,  Pres., 
Box  D Staunton,  Va 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 


Box  410,  Front  Royal.  Va. 


A   School   for    Boys    with   Military   Training 

A  branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.  Liberal 
gifts  make  unusual  advantages  possible.  $200,000 
Equipment.  Prepares  for  College  or  Scientific 
Schools.  Gymnasium,  physical  culture  and  outdoor 
sports.  $4SO.  31st  session  opens  September  19th, 
1922.     For  catalog  address 

CHARLES  L.  MELTON,  A.M.,   Principal. 


BLACKST0NE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

College  Preparatory  and  home  school  for 
boys  in  healthful  Piedmont  section  of  Vir- 
ginia. Full  Commercial  Courses.  New  fire- 
proof Administration  Building,  Barracks  and 
complete  Gymnasium  ready  by  Fall.  Tuition 
$525.00.    For  catalogue  address 

COL.  E.  S.  LIGON,  President 
Box  B,  Blackstone,  Va. 


FISHBURNE 

Military  School 

Est.  1879.  At  foot  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
1300  feet  elevation.  4  hours  west  of  Washington. 
Instructor  for  every  ten  cadets.  Public  speaking 
classes.  Gymnasium.  Swimming  pool.  AH  ath- 
letics. $250,000  barracks,  modern  equipment, 
absolutely  fireproof.  Rate  $600.  Rated  Honor 
School  by  the  War  Department.    Catalog. 

MAJOR  M.   H.  HUDGINS,   Principal 
Box  404,  Waynesboro,   Virginia 


Danville  Military  Institute 

Under  Presbyterian  control,  but  not  sectarian.  In 
famous  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia.  College  prepara- 
tory, classical  and  scientific  courses.  Faculty  of 
college  men.  The  military  system  gives  erect  and 
easy  carriage  and  makes  boys  alert,  prompt  and  self- 
reliant.  All  healthful  sports  fostered.  Not  con- 
ducted for  profit.  Rates  $500.  Address 
COL.  WILLIAM  M.  KEMPER,  Superintendent 
Box  D,  Danville,  Virginia 


MIAMI  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Thirty  -  eighth    year.      Junior  College  and 
Preparatory  Courses.       Lower  School. 

SUMMER  CAMP— JULY  AND  AUGUST. 
ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  Pres.,  Box  72,Germantown,  Ohio 


Gulf  Coast 

MIL,TAR\ACADEMY 


America's  Great   Year  Round 
Open  Air  School  on  the  Gulf. 

A   sound   mind   in  a  sound  body. 

Boys    sleep   on    screened  porches. 

All  forms  of  athletics  and  water 
sports.  Strong  college-bred  faculty 
— a  teacher  to  every  twenty  bovs 

Every  boy  recites  in  small  classes.  Mili- 
tary training  under  U.  S.  Gov't  Officers. 
Separate  Department  for  boys  8  to  IS. 
Separate  campus  and  equipment.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  View  Book. 


ACADEMY  R  5,       GULFPORT.  MISS. 


&.  '.Send  Us  /fa  73oy  and  We  will '  ,%-furn'rou  ItwAfSn 
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MARION  INSTITUTE 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  COLLEGE 

Charter  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges.  Member 
of  the  Association  of  Military  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States. 
Excellent  equipment  on  eighty-acre  campus.  Students  representing  every 
State  and  Territory,  and  foreign  countries.  Delightful  olimate  permitting 
outdoor  activities  the  year  round.  Unsurpassed  health  record.  No  fa- 
talities from  disease  for  35  years.  Athletics,  Sports,  Golf,  Swimming,  and 
other  recreations.  Hunting  and  Fishing  on  Instituted  preserves  within 
waiting  distance.      PERSONAL    ATTENTION. 

Distinctive  Advantages   in   Four  Departments: 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Offers 
first  two  years  of  college  work  under  most  favorable 
conditions.  All  classes  under  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment. Courses  in  Arts,  Science,  Pre-Medical,  Pre- 
Law,  General  Engineering,  Business.  Fully  ac- 
credited by  universities.  Graduates  enter  university 
Junior  classes  without  condition.  Individual  coach- 
ing without  additional  expense. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

Faculty  of  specialists.  Offers  courses  preparatory 
for  entrance  examinations  to  Annapolis  and  West 
Point,  special  college  courses  such  as  recommended 
by  both  Government  Academies  for  candidates  who 
have  passed  entrance  examinations  or  who  expect 
to  be  admitted  by  certificate.  750  candidates  sent 
to  the  Academies  within  the  last  few  years.  Un- 
limited private  tutoring. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Offers  standard  courses  with  wide  field  of  electives 
under  college  professors.  Fully  accredited  by  higher 
institutions  throughout  the  Nation.  Instruction 
in  smalt  groups.  Individual  attention. 
MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 
Roth  Junior  and  Senior  Units  of  the  K.0.T.C  Fully  equipped  by  U.S. 
Government.  Tactical  staff  from  the  Army  and  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
Designated  by  the  War  Department  as  one  of  the  ten  best  military  insti- 
tutions inspected  by  the  General  Staff. 

For  General  Catalogue  or  Army  and  Navy  Bulletin,  address 
COL.    W.   L.   JtlHREE,   President,    Box  li,   Mnrlon,   Alabama 


Things  you  look  for  in  a  school  for 
your  boy — sympathetic,  intelligent 
leadership  that  understands  boys. 
Opportunity  for  complete  mental, 
physical  and  moral  upbuilding. 
Academic  and  Commercial  courses. 
Military  Training  and  all  accept- 
able athletics.  Here  a  strong  fac- 
ulty of  University-trained  experts  as- 
sures your  boy  proper  development  in 
all  lines.  Modern,  complete  equipment. 
Recognized  by  leading  universities. 
For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

COI„  C.  M.  H  1  lllis,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Pres. 
Box  1(  .^  Lebanon, Tenn. 


'^jiS^.       J. 


For  the 

Up-Building 

Of  Manly  Boys 


New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

A  state-owned  school,  located  in  a  high,  dry 
climate.    For  information,  address 

Colonel  JAS.  WILLSON,  Superintendent 
Box  L,    Roswell,  New  Mexico 


BINGHAM 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 

Founded  1793.  Our  highest  ideal  is  to  develop 
boys  into  men  of  purpose.  College  preparatory. 
General  courses  with  diploma.  Physical  develop- 
ment through  military  training  under  U.  S.  Army 
officers.  Superb  location,  2500  feet  elevation, 
world-famous  climate.  Grounds  of  200  acres. 
All  athletics.     Catalog.     Address 

Bingham  Military  School,   Box  I,  Ashevilfe,  N.  C 


JUNIOR 
MILITARY    ACADEMY 

Elevation  1200  feet 

Located  on  the  Cumberland  I'lateau 
in  a  small  village  two  miles  from  rail- 
way. Wholesome  environment,  free 
from  "movie"  shows,  auto  rides,  corner 
groceries,  etc..  makes  discipline  un- 
usually satisfying.  Military  system 
adapted  to  needs  of  young  boys,  seven 
buildings.  Electric  lights.  Steam 
heat.  Perfect  sewerage.  Wonderful 
chalybeate  water.  Healthfulncss  re- 
markable. Nurse  and  housemother. 
(  urriculum  covers  work  of  the  eight 
grades;  also  first  and  second  years  of 
high  school.  Capacity  sixty  cadets. 
INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION  DAY 
AND  NIGHT,  Charges,  $425.  For 
illustrated  catalog  address 

COL.  L.  L.  RICE,  President 
Box  100,        Bloomington  Springs,  Tennessee 


ENDOWED 


jeortfjtoestern  fiDilitarp  ano  jRatml  acaDem$ 


70  miles 


A  virile  American  preparatory  school  that  will  interest  discriminating 
parents  and  appeal  to  the  boy  who  loves  athletics,  outdoor  life,  auto- 
'ftTiTTf  (^*hirnOT%  mobiles  and  other  sports.  Students  of  good  character  only  received. 
IIUIIL  K^llLLUgU  School  operated  on  self-government  principles  and  honor  ideals.  Rec- 
ognized by  colleges,  the  V\  ar  Department  and  the  public  as  one  of  the  great  schools'of  America. 
Exceptional  location  and  buildings  with  every  known  improvement  in  heating,  lighting,  sani- 
tation, fire-proofing,  etc.  A  visit  to  the  school  while  it  is  in  session  urged.  Attendance 
limited.  Junior  College  Course.  Catalog  outlining  its  many  distinctive  advantages  on  request. 
COLONEL  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Supt.  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 


Columbia 


MimSTAJiY  ACAJbEMXk 


liuildings,  campus  and   equip.  p,»a  |    StudpntS    from    2fl 

tnent  valued  at  halt  a  million.    W^  |     ^"■"■ULTHi   JTOTU   40 

Nationally  recotniied  as  one  of  StdtCS  Last     YCOT 

the  country's  leading  Military  Schools.  Trains  for  college  or  for  business 
life.  A  teacher  to  every  15  bovs.  V.  S.  Army  Officer  detailed.  Athletics. 
Annual  Camp.     Write  for  Catalog.    Gire  age  of  boy. 

COLUMBIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Box  D.    Columbia,  Tenn. 


Horn  It^lJIi^XiOve^itttteht  ^ 


TENNESSEE 

Military  Institute 

A  school  where  orderliness,  respect  for  government, 
and  the  desire  to  make  good  replace  recklessness  and 
the  "don't  care"  attitude;  where  every  boy  is  put 
on  his  mettle  to  measure  himself  by  established 
school  standards. 

Good  name  of  school  rests  on  thorough,  academic 
work,  efficient  military  training  and  physical  devel- 
opment, and  the  spirit  of  T.M.I.,  which  inspires 
boys  to  their  best  achievement.  Sound  govern- 
ment through  sensible  restraints  and  incentives  to 
good  conduct.  Health  record  unsurpassed.  Mild 
climate,  outdoor  exercises  all  year.  R.O.T.C. 
Modern  buildings  and  equipment,  laboratories, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  cinder  track.  All  ath- 
letics.    Charges  moderate.     For  Catalog  address 

COL.  C.  R.  ENDSLEY,  Box  124,  Sweetwater,  Tennessee 


Send  the  Boy  South  to  School 

Highest  classification   by  War   Dept.     "Where  we 

prow   the   manly    man,    after  the   Military    Plan." 

A  real  school  of  h.Rh  scholastic  standards  for  boys 

in  Hiph  School  and  Junior  College.   Large  Faculty  of 

specially  trained  men  as  companions.     10  buildings 

on   25  acre   campus.    Real   home   life,  ideal 

winter  climate.    Gym  with   swimming  pool. 

Catalogue  Free. 

Col.  Louis  C.  Perry,  Ph.D.,  President 

Texas  Military  College  \e/xraes" 


West  Texas  Military  Academy 

R.O.T.C.  San  Antonio,  Texas  30th  Year 

Healthful  climate.  College  preparatory.  Excellent  sep- 
arate Junior  School.  Episcopal.  Opens  Sept.  5.  Write 
for  new  illustrated  catalog.     J.  Tom   Williams,  Supt. 


B 


RANHAM&  HUGHES 


MILITARY   I 

ACADEMY  |j 


] 


30th 
Year 
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^a*      Described 

by  a  patron  as 

!  "Ideal  for  Training  Boys 

In  Character  and  Scholarship" 

Endorsed  by  leading  educators.  New  buildings. 
Improved  facilities.  Highest  moral  surroundings 
R.O.T.  C.  under  supervision  U.  S.  Army  Officer.  30 
miles  south  of  Nashville. 

//  will  pay  you  to  read  our  catalogue. 

BRANHAM  &  HUGHES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Box  4  Sprint  Hill,  Tenn. 


flgilitar  u  IJcaiii?  nut 

EPISCOPAL         THE  AMERICAN    RUGBY 

answers  the  problem  of  train- 
ing the  boy.  Instructors  have 
had  experience  with  hundreds 
of  boys.  The  boy  who  puts 
himself  in  harmony  with  the 
system  they  have  developed 
will  be  in  the  way  of  gaining 
a  sound  body — an  alert  and 
self-reliant  mind,  and  the  soul 
of  a  MAN.    Catalog,  address 

Box  12H  Delafield 
Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 


*  H  O  W  E 


SCHOOL  (Endowed) 

Small  Classes     Individual  Attention 

Every  Boy  Recites  Every  Lesson 

Every  Day 

Wholesome    Christian    Influences. 

Thorough    Preparation    for    College. 

Military  Drill.    Junior  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Howe  graduates  are  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  college.  Campus  of  40  acres. 
9  buildings.  All  sports.  Summer  School 
with  attractive  courses.  Separate  School 
for  Younger  Boys.  Catalog.  Address 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Young,  M.A.,  Rector 
Box  250,  HOWE,   INDIANA 


ULVErT 


For  the  boy  who  hits  the 
line  hard — at  work  or 
play.  College  prepara- 
tion or  business  training. 
$2,000,000  equipment  for 
study  and  recreation.  All 
athletic  sports ;  many  un- 
usual activities.  Write 
for  catalog. 

The  Executive  Office 
CULVER,  Indiana 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


SAN  DIEGO  ARMY  AND  NAVY  ACADEMY 

Prepares  for  Colleges,  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Uni- 
versity of  California's  highest  scholastic  rating.  Christian 
influences.  Land  and  water  sports  all  year.  Summer 
session  July  i-September  I.  Catalog.  Address  President, 
Box    L,    Pacific    Beach    Station,    San    Diego,    California. 

KEMPER 

MILITARY    SCHOOL 

Develops  the  boy  and  trains  him  for  leadership 
by  a  comprehensive  system  of  athletic,  military 
and  general  activities.  All  the  courses  of  a 
largo  high  school.      Send  for  catalog. 

COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Superintendent 
706  Third  Street,    Boonville,    Missouri 


.WENTWORTH 

m**m+      MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Lexington,  Missouri 
43  Miles  from  Kansas  City 

High  Grade  Preparatory  School  for 
boys  of  good  character.  Accredited  by 
colleges.  Men  teachers  who  Cully  un- 
derstand boys  Largest  gymnasium 
in  Missouri.  Indoor  healed  swimming 
DOOl.  "ill-acre  (•.•unpus  with  '.i  athletic 
fields.  Catalog.  AddreasCol. 9. Sellers, 

S:i]it..  1ST  Washington  Ave.,  Lexing- 
ton, Mo. 

Wentworth  Junior  Barracks.  Sepa- 
rate lower  school  for  younger  boys.  :(rd 
to  8th  grades.  New  buildings  with 
every  appointment.  Full  Information 
on  request. 
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w  PREPARATORY^* 


SCHOOL 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


Preparation  for  all  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Sponsored 
by  University  Presidents. 
Patronized  by  University 
faculties.  Member  Universi- 
ty of  State  of  New  York. 

Day  and  Resident — Primary  to  College 

Combining  the  most  progressive  methods  0/  education 
with  the  cultural  advantages  of  New  York 

Ideal  home  life  for  refined,  cultured  girls  and  boys 
of  all  ages,  under  an  experienced  faculty  composed, 
of  Europe's  and  America's  most  eminent  teachers, 
who  are  masters  in  social  and  academic  training. 
Separate  departments  for  Art,  Music,  Dramatic  Art 
and  Junior  Divisions. 

DR.  L.  D.  CLAWSON,  Principal 

301  W.  88th  Street,  Cor.  West  End  Avenue 
New  York 


KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY,  a  high  grade  Con- 
gregational preparatory  school  with  a  moderate  tuition. 
110th  year,  opens  Sept.  13th.  High  elevation.  Eight 
buildings.  100  acres.  Farm.  Separate  dormitories  for 
girls  and  boys.  New  Gymnasium.  Playing  fields.  Out- 
ing club  for  winter  sports.     Address 

Charles  Alden  Tracy,  Headmaster,    Meriden,  N.  H. 

CUSHING  ACADEMY 

Ashburnham,  Mass.  47  years  of  successful  work  in  the 
training  of  boys  and  girls.  Preparation  for  college,  scien- 
tific schools,  and  business.  Unsurpassed  health  record. 
2C-acre  campus.  7  buildings.  Moderate  tuition.  Catalog. 
H.  S.  COWELL,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Principal 

THE  CAZENOVIA  SEMINARY  Coeducational.  A  College 
Preparatory  and  Finishing  School  of  the  highest  type. 
Founded  1824.  Junior  pupils  in  separate  cottages.  En- 
dowed. Adirondack  elevation.  All  athletics.  Winter 
Sports.     Special  Secretarial  Courses. 

Charles  E.  Hamilton,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 
Box  D,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

WYOMING  SEMINARY 

A  co-educational  school  strong  in  character  building. 
College  preparation.     Business,  Music,  Art,  Oratory  and 
Home  Economics.   Gymnasium  and  Athletic  field.     78th 
year.     Endowed.     Catalog. 
L.  L.  SPRAGUE,   D.D.,  L.H.D.,  Pres.      •     Kingston,  Pa. 

GEORGE  SCHOOL wrthedusceaPar^ 

Dormitory  Buildings.  College  Preparatory,  also  Manual 
Training  and  Citizenship  courses.  227  acres  on  Ne- 
shaminy  Creek.     Athletics.     Friends'  management. 

G.  A.  WALTON,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  274  George  School,  Pa. 

GRAND    RIVER   INSTITUTE 

Founded  1831.  Strictly   high-grade  coeducational  prepar- 
atory school.     Exceptional   equipment  made    possible  by 
endowment.     New  dormitories  and  gymnasium.      Strong 
departments  in  Music  and  Oratory.     Rates  $400. 
EARL  W.  HAMBLIN,  Principal.Box  7,  Austinburg,  Ohio 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Two-year  courses  in  Accounting,  Advertising,  Sec- 
retarial, and  Business  Administration.  Students 
who  wish  to  earn  the  degree  of  B.  S.  C.  can  do  so  by 
taking  two  more  years.  The  practical  subjects  are 
included  in  the  first  two  years  and  the  diploma  is 
granted  without  degree.  Rosters  can  be  arranged 
so  that  lectures  can  be  taken  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  M. 
Positions  are  obtained  for  students  who  must  sup- 
port themselves.  Special  courses  are  given  in 
Realty,  Credits  and  Collections,  Salesmanship, 
Interior  Decorating,  Banking,  Insurance,  Practical 
Journalism,  Traffic  Rates  and  Management,  etc. 
Russell  H.  Conwell,  Pres.,  Broad  and  Berks  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^f  There  are  many  factors  which 
have  established  The  Literary 
Digest's  worth  to  the  resident 
school  advertiser. 

T|  First  among  these  and  basic  in  its 
bearing  upon  school  publicity,  is  the  great 
intelligent  public,  comprising  over  a  mil- 
lion Literary  Digest  families. 

1f  In  all  the  world  no  greater  assem- 
blage of  high  selective  value  for  the  enrol- 
ment of  students  in  Private  Schools  can 
be  found. 

If  The  last  special  school  issue  for  1 922 
will  appear  on  September  2nd  with 
Directory  Service  September  9th. 

Forms  close  for  September  2nd  issue 
August  21st,  1922 

The  Jiterary  Digest 
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School 


fres^tar 
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Teachers'  Course.  Lyceum 
Course  Drarratic  Course;  Per- 
sonal Culture  Course.  Each 
with  private  instruction. 
Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in 
N.  Y.  State  Public  Schools. 
Gymnasium;  Little  Theatre. 
Unusual  opportunities  for  pub- 
lic appearances.     Catalog. 

105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Fall  term  opens  Sept.  19th. 


LELAND  POWERS  SCHOOL 

OF  THE  SPOKEN  WORD. 

Distinguished    for    the   success  of   its  graduates.      For 
catalog  address  the  Director. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Upper  Fenway 


CHAUTAUQUA  and  LYCEUM 

A  rfc  Qj»1iaa1  (Affiliated  with  the  famous 
rVITSOCnOOI  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music) 

Dr.  Edward  Amherst  Ott,  Dean,  for  the  past  24  years 
associated  with  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau. 

Ott  Speakers'  Institute  for  two  weeks  begins  Oc- 
tober 16th.  Special  training  for  Lyceum  and  Chau- 
tauqua. Music,  elocution,  impersonations,  novelty 
features.  Short  cut  to  lucrative  public  profession. 
Two-year  graduation  course.  Address  Chautauqua  & 
Lyceum  Arts  School,  506  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Founded  in  1881  Franklin  B.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading  Institution  for  Dramatic  and  Expressional 
Training  in  America.  Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and  Companies. 

For  information  apply  to 
SECRETARY,     258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR 
BOOKLET  i 
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Nil      SCHOOL 
•U«  OF  SPEECH 

The  oldest  and  largest  University 
Professional  School  of  its  kind 

Courses  in  all  phases  of  public  speaking,  in- 
terpretation, dramatics,  debate,  story  telling, 
etc.,  leading  to  teacher'scertifieate, diploma, 
'degree  and  other advantagesof  Northwestern 
University.       For  bulletin,  address 
RALPH  DENNIS,  Director 
Campus  Box  A-IO  Evanston,  Illinois 


Cumnock   School  of   Expression 

College  courses  in  literature,  art,  languages,  journalism, 
story  telling,  dramatic  expression.  Academy  and  Junior 
School.  Music.  Resident  students  over  fourteen.  Catalog. 

CUMNOCK  HALL,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  779  Beacon  Street. 
For  women.  32nd  year.  Modern  building.    Courses  of  one, 
two  and  three  years.   Present  conditions  have  created  great 
demand  for  our  graduates.  Courses  in  Medical  Gymnastics 
and  Playgrounds.    Summer  Camp.    Apply  to  The  Secretary. 


The  Sargent  Schools' 

Established  1881  Booklet  on  request 

D.  A.  SARGENT  L.  W.  SARGENT 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

NEW  HAVEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

36th  year.     Fits  for  physical  education,  recreation,  play- 
ground, reconstruction  work.     Appointment  bureau,  14 
dormitories  and  school   buildings  on  enclosed   campus. 
Completely  equipped  250  acre  camp  on  L.  I.  Sound. 
1466  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Two  year  course.  Equips  for  positions  in  schools,  gym- 
nasiums, etc.  Free  graduate  placing  bureau.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  14th.  Catalog. 
Address  Dept.  D8,  4200  Grand  Blvd.,  Chicago.  111. 


ITHACA  SCHOOL  of 

Physical  Education 

DR.  ALBERT  H.  SHARPE,  Director 

Normal    Course  for 

Men  and  Women — 
two  years.   Graduates 
eligible  to  teach  in  N. 
Y.  State  Public  Schools. 


Athletic    Coaching  Course — 

one  year.  Large  faculty,  in- 
cluding "Jack"  Moakley,  head 
coach  of  1920  Olympic  Team. 
Dormitories,  Gymnatium, 
Athletic  Field.  Six  Meek  Summer 
Term  00  (;u«ta  Lake  li>cin.  Jiilv  Srrt.  Fall  Term  opens 
September  19th.        205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE 

Garland  School 

of  Homemaking 

A  special  school  which  qualifies  girls  to  preside 
over  and  maintain  well  ordered  homes.  One  and 
two-year  homemaking  courses  under  specialist 
teachers  include  Child  Study,  the  Family  and  Social 
Problems,  Food  and  its  Preparation,  Income  and 
Cost  of  Living,  Furnishings,  Clothing,  Serving  of 
Meals,  Stories  and  Hand  Work  for  Children  and 
many  other  vital  home  subjects.  Also  shorter 
elective  courses.  Resident  students  direct  the 
Home-Houses  under  supervision,  putting  into 
practice  principles  taught.  Catalog  on  request, 
Address 

Mrs.  MARGARET  J.  STANNARD,   Director 
2  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Erskme  School 

Preparation  for  positions  now  open  to  women.  Intensive 
vocational  training  for  those  who  have  a  background  of 
culture.  Fits  for  secretarial  and  other  callings.  Resident 
and  day  pupils.  Address  Euphemia  E.  McClintock, 
M.A.,  Principal,  4  Chestnut  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


Katharine  Gibbs  Schools 
Secretarial  &  Executive 

Training  for   educated  women 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK       PROVIDENCE 

One-year  course  includes  technical,  eco- 
nomical, and  broad  business  training,  pre- 
paring for  superior  positions. 

Two-year  course  for  students  not  desir- 
ing college,  but  wishing  a  cultural  as 
well  as  business  education. 

Six  months'  course — executive  training 
for  college  women  and  women  with  busi- 
ness experience. 

Residence  School   in  Boston 


School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President*  New  York  and  Paris 

PROFESSIONAL  Interior  Decoration,  Landscape  Architecture, 
Costume.  Stage  and  Decorative  Design,  Poster  Advertising,  Illus- 
tration, Teachers  Training  Courses,  Life.  etc. 

Circulars— Address  Secretary,  2239  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Positions  always  open  for  graduates 
of  our  accredited  courses  of  DIETI- 
TIANS and  TEACHERS.  School 
affiliated  with  famous  Sanitarium.  Unusual  opportunities  for 
observation  and  experience.  Unexcelled  laboratory  facilities; 
practical  training  in  all  subjects;  tuition  and  expenses  moderate;  inch 
tchool  diploma  required.     Send  for  Prospectus.     Addre6a  Dean 

SANITARIUM    SCHOOL  OF  HOME   ECONOMICS 
Box  522,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


F)ace  Institute 


Dc 
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M       —i 


)o  you  seek  advancement  in  Busi- 
ness   or   in  Accountancy    practice 
- — the   C.  P.  A.    degree,    a   position 
as  Treasurer,  Controller,  Auditor, 
Credit  Manager,  Tax  Specialist? 

Accountancy  and 
Business  Administration 

Pace  Institute,  through  it5?  courses  in  Accountancy 
and  Business  Administration  has  assisted  thousands 
of  men  and  women  to  realize  their  business  or  pro- 
fessional ambitions.  Day  and  Evening  classes  are 
constantly  available.  Students  take  supplementary 
field  work  in  offices  and  plants  of  large  New  York 
organizations.    Write  to-day  for  Bulletin  L. 

30  Church  Street  New  York  City 


Rusiness  Administration 

1/  COMPLETE  COURSE  In 

V        TWO  YEARS 

COLLEGE  ORADE 

— for young  men  of  executive  calibre. 

Accounting  Course  (college  grade)  aUo  completed 
in  two  years  —  prepares  (or  commercial  and  public 
accounting  and  C.P  A.  exams. 

Each  of  these  courses  of  specialized  training  u 
completed  in  two  years  as  thoroughly  as  in  unspeci&lized 
university  training,  which  require*  four  years. 

Other  resident  course*  of  college  grade :  Secre- 
tarial and  Normal. 

Largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world— founded 
in  1879.  Adequate  equipment,  able  faculty— graduate* 
in  demand. 

Send  lor  special  catalog  to 
I.  1.    Lindabury,  Secretory 

RURDETT  COLLEGE 

\J   18  Boylston  St.,  Boston  II, Mass 
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Kenneth  M.  Bradley 
Pre*,  and  Director 


!  Bush  Conservatory 


CHICAGO 


gar  Nelson 
Viee-Pre» 
E.  H.  Schwecker 
Secy. 

ran 


An  Institution  of  National  Prominence 

Accredited  courses  leading  to  Certificate,  Diploma  and  Degrees  in 

EXPRESSION       MMQtf      LANGUAGES 
OPERA  lTJvOlV      DANCING 


Unsurpassed  faculty  of  more  than  80  instructors,  including  many  world 
renowned  artists.  Special  courses  for  Croo  Mocfoi*  C/*fi/-irtl 
teachers   and  soloists  leading  to  the    llvw    IwdOlvl      Ovl'UUI 

Only  Conservatory  in  Chicago  maintaining  extensive  Student 
Dormitories  with  exclusive  use  of  buildings 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11.     Dormitory  reservations  now.      For  illustrated 
catalog  describing  this  great  institution  and  its  many  advantages,  address 

L.  D.  JONES.  Registrar.  839  North  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO 


rpzrlthaca  Conservatory  of  Music=r] 

5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

All  instruments.  Vocal.  Dramatic  Art,  Physical  Train- 
ing. All  graduates  eligible  to  teach  in  N.  Y.  State 
Public  Schools.  Special  advantages  in  concert  work. 
Master  Courses  with  world-famous  artists  in  all  de- 
partments. Ten  buildings,  including  dormitories, 
Auditorium,  Gymnasium,  Studio  and  Administration 
Buildings.  Year  Book  sent  on  request.  Summer 
courses  begin  June  5th  and  July  3rd.  Fall  term 
opens  September  19th. 


The  ITHACA  ACADEMY  of  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Summer  Sessions — June  5th  and  July  3rd.  Course  ap- 
proved by  N.  Y.  State  Educational  Dept.  Voice.  Piano. 
Orchestra,  Bands;  Speech  Defects,  Folk  Dancing.  Co- 
educational. Dormitories.  Address  Registrar,  305  Dc 
Witt  Park.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CONWAY 

MILITARY   BAND   SCHOOL 

Develops  not  merely  "performers,"  but  true  artists 
Instruction  on  two  instruments  throughout  entire 
course.  1  eachers  of  national  renown.  Conducting 
and  band  arrangement  included  as  part  of  instruction. 
A  playing  knowledge  of  all  instruments,  in  graduation 
course.  Orchestra  practice  in  large  Conservatory  or- 
chestra. Daily  band  rehearsals  under  "cadership  of 
Patrick  Conway.  Associated  with  Ithaca  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  granting  diplomas  to  graduates.  Dor- 
mitories.   Address 

THE   CONWAY   MILITARY   BAND   SCHOOL 

605  De  Witt  Park,  Ithaca,  New  York 


/vinrum&u. 


XJOTED  among  American  Schools  of  Music.  Unsurpassed  in 
■"■^  faculty  and  equipment.  Preparatory.  Normal  and  Artist 
Departments.  Exceptional  advantages  for  post-graduate  and 
repertoire  work,  advanced  study  in  Theory  and  Composition; 
Orchestral  Training,  Complete  School  of  Opera,  School  of  Ex- 
pression, Languages.  Literature,  Public  School  Music  "and  Draw- 
ing. Engagements  for  Graduates.  Attractively  appointed 
residence  buildings 

For  catalogue  address 

MISS  BERTHA  BAUR 

ighland  Ave.  and  Oak  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 


Feir  Baelkwardl  Clkifldirssa 


THE 

STEWART  HOME 
TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

[ftANMfOQT         KENTUCKY 


For  Nervous  and 
Backward  Children 

A  private  Home  and  School  on 
a  beautiful  Country  Estate  in 
the  famous  Blue  Grass  Eo  ion 
of  Kentucky.  Seven  Brildin  s 
—  Cottage  Plan.  Write  lor 
illustrative  Catalo?. 

Dr.  John  P.  Stewart 
Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 


TUu©©l®gpc&! 
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Theological.  Missionary,  Religious- 
Educational  College  and  Graduate 
School,  degrees  of  Th.Ii.  and  B.D.  Inter- 
denominational, evangelical.  Modern 
buildings.  Organized  religious  work, 
self-support.    Catalog. 

Nathan  R.  Wood,  Pres. 
Gordon  College  of   Theology   and   Missions,  Boston,    Mass. 


Iff,, 


STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  my  Lime 
FREE  bo-'k  entitled  "STAMMERING.  Its  Or  gin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Correction."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rale  and  FREE  copy  ol  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  <chool  for  stammerers  in  tne  world.  Write  today. 
The  North-Western  School-    2319  Grand  Ave.,     Milwaukee.  Wis. 

STAMMERING 

Its  correction  effected  at  Bogue  Institute.  An  institution 
with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only.  Founded 
iooi.  Scientific  treatment  combines  training  of  brain  with 
speech  organs.  Strung rj  Kndorved  bv  Hediral  Profeavioni  288- 
page  cloth  bound  book,  with  full  particulars  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  HKNJt  UI>  V  ROfiUE,  President, 
t:ti;<;  Kntru..  Hii  inlin^,!  147  >.  Ml  inoi*  Sir.  et.  Indianapolis.  Indiana 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

French  Grammar 
Made  Clear 

By  ERNEST  DIM  NET 

of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  Stanislas,  Paris 

A  new  grammar  for  schools  and  colleges,  made 
up  on  a  new  plan  which  Is  designed  to  Be  of  help 
to  the  pupil  by  giving  him  the  rules  that  he  must 
know   and    by   leaving  out  all  those  that  are  wi- 
ry and  confusing.      Two  of  the  outstanding 

features  arc  the  large  number  of  phrases  of  the  very 
latest  coinage- In  both  French  and  English  and  long 
lists  of  French  and  English  conversational  phrases 
embracing  many  of  most  recent  origin. 

12mo.   Cloth.  26 1  pages,  tl  £0  nil;  bg  mall,  SI  .62 

fUNK  t  WAG'MUS  COMPANY  3S4-360  fomth  Ave.,  New  York 
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MISS  WOODS'  SCHOOL 

For  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Individual  training  will  develop  the  child  who  does  not 
progress  salisf. i ctoril v.    24  mile;  from  Phili.    Booklet. 

MOLLIE  WOODS  HARE,  Principal 
Box  160  Lanqhorne,  Pa. 

DEVEREUX    SCHOOLS 

For  chi'dren  who  rciuire  special  attention. 

TUTORINO  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  over  eight. 

TUTORING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  over  eight. 

HOME  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  and  OIRLS  of  all  ages. 

Box  D BERWVN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mn§<£©!!&iffi©©m 


ILLINOIS     COLLEGE     OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Est.  1893.  Photography  and  Photo- 
Engraving  complete  In  Eix  months. 
Salaries  of  S35  to  J100  on  graduat- 
ing. College  assists  in  locating  posi- 
tions. Tuition  and  living  0  cpense  low. 
Address 

LE  GRAND  A.  FLACK,   Pres. 
Box  982,  Effingham,   III. 


Colorado 
"bIMe 


TEMPLE   UNIVERSITY 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Senior  College  (four-year)  curriculum  leading  to  B.S.  in 
Education  and  preparing  teachers  for  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, Elementary  Education,  High  School  academic  sub- 
jects, Home  Economics,  Kindergarten,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Practical  Arts  and  Public  School  Music.  Junior 
College  (two-year)  curricula  in  same  fields.  Good  facili- 
ties for  observation  and  practice.  Graduates  are  certi- 
fied by  State  Departments  of  Education,  and  are  in  large 
demand  for  lucrative  positions. 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  President 
Broad  and  Berks  Streets         Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

UNIVERSITY     OF     MARYLAND 

School  of  Commerce 

Day  and  evening  courses  for  young  men  and  women 
leading  to  degrees  in  Accountancy,  Business  Administra- 
tion, et?.  Preparing  for  executive  duties.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Lombard  &  Greene  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 

University  Of  Louisville    College  of  Dentistry 

Offers  a  four  year  course  leading  to  the  D.D.S.  degree. 
Term  opens  September  lxth,  1922.  Registration  closes 
September  29th.   Classes  limited  to  fifty.   Co-educational. 

Address  Henry  B.  Tileston,   M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Dean, 
College  of  Dentistry,  Louisville,    Ky. 

LAW  SCHOOL of  ^lir 

A  One  Year  Course  covering  the  entire  field  of  American 
Law.  Daily  Lessons  assigned  from  the  Standard  text- 
books of  the  profession.  Not  a  lecture  school.  Moot 
Court  twice  a  week.  More  than  four  thousand  alumni, 
representatives  of  whom  have  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  of 
many  of  the  states,  and  have  become  Governors,  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress.  Seventy-sixth  year  be- 
ginning second  Wednesday  in  September,  1922.  For 
Catalogue  address: 
LAW  SCHOOL,  Box  22,  LEBANON,  TENN. 

DEGREES  GRANTED 

To  ambitious  teachers  or  prospective    teachers  who 

have  had  two  years'  normal  school  or  college  work  we  grant 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  on  the 
completion  of  our  two  years'  course.  Here  we  have  an 
elastic  curriculum,  permitting  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Thoroughly  trained  teachers  are  in  great  demand.  Our 
students  and  graduates  are  enthusiastic  over  the  ad- 
vantages of  University  work.  Address  A.  H.  Wilde,  Dean. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


99  Newbury  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


.  f^HOOSING  a  school  tha*  prepares  for  College  or  for 
^  entrance  upon  Life's  duties  is  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration.  If  because  of  reasons  beyoad  your 
control  you  have  delayed  your  selection,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  assist  you. 
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Keystone  Institute 

"The  Service  School" 

A  fully  equipped   school   with  expert  instructors, 
organized  to  give  intensive  instruction  in 
2- Year  Courses 
Electrical  Engineering 
Mechanical   Engineering 
Accounting  and  Business  Administration 
16  weeks'  course  in  Automotive  Engineering 
Day  and  Night  Classes.    Graduates  are  sought  by 
l  :r  ;e  and  small    industrial    establishments    and  arc 
idling    important    positions    in  all  sections  of  the 
country.     Write  for  information    on    subject    that 
interests  you,  to   Keystone  Institute.     Address  The 
Superintendent,    133   N.  4th   St.,   Reading,  Penna. 


TRI  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
Makes  you  a  Civil.  Mechanical,  Electrical  or  Chemical 
Engineer  in  two  years.  a.S  wicks  each.  No  entrance 
examinations.  High  School  Diploma  not  required. 
(  ompact  courses  made  up  of  essentials  only.  Expens'1 
low.      For  catalog  address 

10  "D"  Street,  Angola,   Ind. 


B 


Learn  m       •&>! Practical    Course   in    the 

M  ^^a^iwWtireat  Shops  of  Coyne.  Complete 
_    jllVBl     I      \M  In  ::y>  months.     Enter   onytime. 
AFll    ILII'     Day  or  evcnmK.     Earn  your  own 
ESI  B^r**  way.    DraftinK-Radio  included. 

rL|l    W     SEND    FOR    BIG    FREE    CATALOG  1 
1^0  Covne  Engineering  School— Dept.  21 8 

I  '.'in    I  '.in  VV.  Harrison  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Lr  *  n  |k] 'Swimming    Scientifically   Taught 
*-<  **  *»■  *■'  'by  Prof.  K.  B,  Dai.ton  and  L.  C.  Dai-ton,  Qm 
IIAIlf  Tfk  Inoted    experts,   t.  aehe*    you    all  thfl    principal 

IlU  W     lUlatrokaa,  how  to  float,  dive.  etc.    Got  lit   .1. 

S___   _   _   ^    'and  double  your  summer  enjoyment.    Nriilti" 
Wf   I   tkM   \mfdandiUu*trafd;  bymatl,  tl.es.    KIJNK  * 
WW    M.  tWat    [ WACNAI.I.S  COMI'ANV  ,  3M  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y 


Mining  Engineering 

f  Training  ^ 

Is  necessa  rily  the  broadest  training  for  the  pros- 
pective engineer,  fitting  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  opportunities.  Thi< 
College  (established  1S86),  a  state  institution  not 
conducted  for  profit,  offers  a  comprehensive  four- 
year  course  which  can  be  completed  in  three 
calendar  years.  It  is  located  among  the  copper 
mines,  and  close  to  the  iron  mines  of  the  famous 
Lake  Superior  region.  Through  the  close  rela- 
tions maintained  with  operators,  and  themethods 
pursued,  the  neighboring  mines,  mills,  smelters, 
electrolytic  and  power  plants  :  re  constantly  used 
In  the  regultr  work  of  the  student.  Managers 
of  large  operations  regularly  lecture  to  classes, 
Unusual  opportunities  for  geological  field  work. 
Vigorous  athletics.  "M.C.  M.  Men  Make  Good." 
For  descriptive  book,  address  at  26G  College 
Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich. 

Michigan    CoL'fege   Mines 


Electrical 


men    H  II  h    '  i  .lining   are    ID  de- 
mand.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a   century   this    school  has 
been  training  men  of  ambition  and  limited  time,  lor  the 
electrical   industries.      Condensed   course    In    Electrical 
■_.  ■  ■  enables  until- 

Engineering  "j*j*sss3 

and  promotions.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Electricity. 
Mathematics,  Steam  and  Qas  Engines,  Mechanical  Draw- 
Ins,  students  construct  dynamos-,  install  wiring  and 
test  electrical  machinery     a         ^^  -\r 

Course    with   di  i>  I  ..in  a     111    II II  f*     Y£rll* 
complete    ■■■    ^""*"      ■    ^»»" 

Thoroui'hlv     equipped     fireproof      em  ml 
dining  ball,  lalx.ran.i  ns,  shops.     Over  :!hn0  men 

i  rained 

Wrfta    for  cataloK.     30tb   year  bosina   Sept. 
^7ih.   r 

BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
403Takoma  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 
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The  social  side  of  summer  sports 

When  society  deserts  the  drawing  room  for  the  seaside, 
the  mountains  and  summer  sports,  good  candy  is  just  as 
much  its  "partner"  as  ever.  Whitman's,  of  course.  And 
you'll  be  surprised  to  find  how  readily  you  can  obtain 
Whitman's,  even  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 

A  box  of  Whitman's  is  a  most  agreeable  fellow- 
passenger  on  your  motor  trip — land  or  water.  On  the 
club  house  veranda  or  in  the  "gallery"  it  is  a  sure  attrac- 
tion. And  when  you  go  week-ending  don't  forget 
Whitman's  for  the  hostess. 

qA  few  suggestions : 

The  Sampler.     A  quaint  box  of  chocolates  and  confec- 
tions selected  from  ten  leading  Whitman's  packages. 

Salmagundi.    Whitman's  famous  chocolates  in  exquisite 
metal-box,  desirable  for  travelling. 

Pleasure  Island.     Pirate's  chest  of  chocolates  in  money 
bags  and  "  pieces  of  eight." 

Fussy  Chocolates  for  fastidious  folks.    New  assortment. 
Nut  centres  and  nut  combinations. 

Super  Extra.     The  package   known   to   buyers   of  good 
candy  since  1842. 

Whitman's  are  sold  nearly  everywhere  in  stores  specially 
selected  as  our  agents  and  indicated  by  the  sign 


Chocolates 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  makers  of 'Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow  Whip 

New  York  Branch:  215  W.  33rd  St.  Chicago  Branch:  1537  Michigan  Ave.,  South. 

San  Francisco  Branch:  449  Minna  St. 
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THE   PERSISTENT 
Light  Wine  and  Beer  Children:   ' 


T  SHOULD  BE  POSSIBLE  to  form  an  accurate  estimate 
of  public  opinion,"  predicted  the  New  York  Tribune, 
commenting  on  the  tabulation  of  the  first  200,000  votes 

in  The  Digest's  national  referendum  on  Prohibition,  "when  the 

third  or  fourth  hundred  thousand  are  tabulated."     With  this 

issue    a     tabulation    of 

some    480,000    votes    is 

presented,  and  numerous 

publicists  are  ready  with 

estimates  of  the  state  of 

public  opinion  which  the 

ballots  show.     One  out- 
standing- fact  about  the 

poll  continues  to  be  the 

steadiness    with    which 

the    earlier    distribution 

of     the     vote     between 

"wets,"    "moists"    and 

"drys"  has  been  main- 
tained.       The     present 

tabulation,    which    may 

be  said  to  show  a  fair 

number  of  returns  from 

most     sections     of     the 

country,    reveals    much 

the  same  state  of  public 

opinion  as  shown  in  the 

first,  second  and  third  tabulations.     This  showing,  of  course,  is 

interpreted  in  different  ways  by  different  commentators. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  finds,  for  instance,  that  the 

greatest  significance  of  the  balloting  is: 

"The  indication  that  the  various  States  are  standing  pat  on 
their  previous  position  as  to  Prohibition,  confirming  the  belief 
that  Prohibition  is  properly  an  issue  within  the  police  powers  of 
the  several  States,  to  be  determined  according  to  the  habit  and 
desire  of  the  people  within  these  jurisdictions." 

The  unpopularity  of  the  saloon,  as  revealed  by  the  voting  as 
well  as  by  many  letters 
accompanying  the  ballots, 
appeals  to  a  great  many 
commentators.  Even  so 
confirmed  a  "wet"  advo- 
cate as  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph  draws 
this  conclusion,  and  cheer- 
fully suspects  that  the 
day  of  the  saloon  has 
passed  forever.  "From  the 
votes  already  counted," 
asserts  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun,  "it  is  difficult  to  see 
how    the   extreme    'wets' 


VOLUNTEERS. 

Kin  we  join  the  Sunday  School?" 

— Darling  in  Collier's  Weekly. 


SUMMARY   OF  480,043   BALLOTS 
PROHIBITION 

Those  in  favor  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  Volstead   Law 

Those  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  the  Volstead 
Law  to  permit  light  wines  and  beer 

Those  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Prohibition 
Amendment 


SOLDIERS'    BONUS 

Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Bonus  for  all  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  wore  the  uniform  during  the 
World  War? 


can  find  any  ground  for  encouragement."  The  editor  of  this 
paper,  with  an  eye  to  certain  humorous  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion, comments  further: 

"It  has  been  amusing,  when  not  distressing,  to  read  the  wild 
statements  of  the  'wets'  and  the  more  rabid  'dries.'  Each  camp  has 

assured  the  patient  pub- 
lic a  thousand  times  that 
it  holds  90  per  cent,  of  all 
American  citizens.  Of 
course,  the  90  per  cent. 
can  not  be  in  both 
camps  at  the  same  time, 
tho  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  us  may  carry 
water  on  one  shoulder 
and  something  else  on 
another.  It  will  be  as 
refreshing  as  the  out- 
laAved  mint  julep  is  said 
to  have  been  to  have 
adequate  and  accurate 
information  as  to  just 
what  we  do  think,  these 
hot  summer  months.  .  .  '. 
Whatever  the  outcome 
of  the  vote,  it  is  likely 
to  put  an  end  to  the 
foolish  claims  of  the  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides 
by  affording  authentic 
information  upon  which 
to  base  discussion.  And 
that  is  what  we,  the  people,  chiefly  need — authentic  infor- 
mation." 

The  Baptist  (Chicago),  official  organ  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion of  America,  basing  its  belief  on  The  Digest's  first  tabula- 
tion of  95,000  ballots,  which  showed  a  slightly  larger  percentage 
of  dampness  than  does  the  tabulation  given  herewith,  ob- 
serves that  "There  is  no  comfort  coming  in  this  poll  for  the 
'wets'  nor  for  the  'moists.'  America  is  'dry'  and  will  stay  'dry.' " 
The  Baptist  calls  attention  to  these  facts: 

"1.    Not    a    single    State    gives  a    majority    for    repeal — not 

even  NeAV  Jersey  nor  New 
York. 

"2.  Cutting  out  the 
Southern  and  Western 
Slates,  predominantly 
'dry'  (many  of  them  by 
St  ate  enactment  before  the 
Amendment  was  adopted ) , 
the  fourteen  Northeastern 
States  (nearly  all  'wet'  be- 
fore the  Amendment)  tak- 
en as  a  whole  voted  against 
repeal,  3  to  1.  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  voted 
2l/2  to  1  against  repeal; 
New  York,  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts,  3  to  1 ; 
Connecticut,    3J^    to    1 ; 


181,704 
196,804 
101,475 

No 


Yes 
233,613     241,440 


u 
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TABULATION  OF  THE  PROHIBITION  VOTE  BY  STATES 

Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  July  13th,  1922 


For 
Enforcement 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1  Maine 1,318 

New  Hampshire .  .  1,225 

Vermont 166 

Massachusetts. .  .  .  11,189 

Rhode  Island  ....  852 

Connecticut 1,836 


For  For 

Modification  Repeal 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Total  Votes 16,586 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  York 20,568 

2  New  Jersey ....  4,864 

3  Pennsylvania.  .  .         18,285 

Total  Votes 43,717 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Ohio 

2  Indiana . 

3  Illinois .  .  . 

4  Michigan . 

5  Wisconsin. 

Total  Votes  .  .  . 


14,955 
9,346 

16,639 
7,627 
5,744 


54,311 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Minnesota .  .  .  . 

2  Iowa 

3  Missouri 

4  North  Dakota . 

5  South  Dakota. 

6  Nebraska 

7  Kansas 

Total  Votes 


6,196 

7,307 

5,622 

78 

21 

699 

6,595 


20,518 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Kentucky. . 

2  Tennessee. . 

3  Alabama. .  . 

4  Mississippi 

Total  Votes  .  .  .  . 


1,204 

42 

23 

236 

1,505 


1,201 
1,395 
222 
12,019 
1,280 
2,610 


33,058 

7,380 

17,863 


11,956 
7,152 

19,229 
7,184 
7,451 


6,271 
7,371 
4,820 

153 
9 

527 
3,242 


980 
17 
19 

200 


1,216 


871 
591 
139 

6,971 
791 

1,440 


18,727      10,803 


19,161 

4,119 

12,520 


58,301      35,800 


5,469 
3,088 
10,841 
2,503 
2,919 


52,972      24,820 


2,128 

3,100 

3,425 

27 

2 

177 

1,393 


22,393      10,252 


721 

10 

5 

102 


838 


For  For  For 

Enforcement  Modification  Repeal 
WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Arkansas . 

2  Louisiana . 

3  Oklahoma. 

4  Texas 

Total  Votes  .  . . 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 

2  Maryland 

3  Dist.  of  Columbia 

4  Virginia 

5  West  Virginia. .  . 

6  North  Carolina . 

7  South  Carolina.. 

8  Georgia 

9  Florida 

Total  Votes 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 

1  Montana 

2  Idaho 

3  Wyoming 

4  Colorado 

5  New  Mexico. .  . . 

6  Arizona 

7  Utah 

8  Nevada 

Total  Votes 


871 

12 

1,437 

5,787 

8,107 


364 
2,236 
1,207 
1,488 

889 
1,152 

799 
2,417 

307 
10,859 


11 

9 
2 
1,913 
5 
8 
8 

1 

1,957 


PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington. 

2  Oregon 

3  California .  . 

Total  Votes 


5,466 

39 

12,639 

18,144 


Grand  Total 181 ,704 


522 

13 

1,143 

4,553 


433 
2,991 
2,063 
2,093 

921 
1,091 

730 
2,332 

368 


16 

13 

5 

1,810 

5 

3 

16 

1 

1,869 


5,067 

24 

17,042 


250 

3 

406 

1,568 


6,231        2,227 


241 
2,967 
902 
1,139 
320 
387 
250 
991 
142 


13,022        7,339 


8 
5 

844 
1 

6 
1 


865 

1,520 

6 

7,005 


22,133        8,531 


196,864    101,475 


Ohio,    6  to   1;  Wisconsin,  nearly  7   to   1.     California,  with  its 
notoriously  'wet'  proclivities,  voted  4  to  1  against  repeal." 

A  new  factor,  a  real  unknown  quantity,  will  be  introduced  into 
the  poll  by  the  returns  from  a  special  poll  of  2,000,000  ballots 
which  The  Digest  has  just  mailed  to  women  voters.  It  has 
been  argued  thatwomenare  predominantly  "dry,"  and,  with  equal 
fervor,  that  they  are  not  so.  The  votes  from  this  number  of 
women,  selected  at  random  from  the  voters'  lists  of  cities,  towns 
and  country  districts  throughout  the  nation,  should  give  a  fair 
indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  women.  Its  introduction  into 
the  poll  will  help,  also,  to  balance  the  general  voting  list  so  far 
used  in  mailing  The  Digest  ballots,  in  which  men  have  been  in  the 
majority.  A  careful  figuring  of  percentages  indicates  that  re- 
turns on  a  poll  of  2,000,000  women  will  fairly  balance,  as  between 
men  and  women  voters,  the  complete  referendum  of  10,000,000 
voters  which  is  being  taken. 

Granting,  however,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of 
"dry"  strength  in  this  feminine  vote,  the  factory  polls  which  The 
Digest  is  taking  continue  to  be  extremely  "damp."     A  careful 
poll  of  the  establishment  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Company,  manufac- 
turing chemists,  of  Detroit,  shows  the  following  results: 

For  enforcement 218 

For  modification 1,081 

For  repeal : 211 

This  vote,  with  its  ratio  of  6  to  1  against  the  present  laws,  is 
not  quite  as  "damp"  as  was  the  poll  of  the  Edison  works, 
summarized  in  these  columns  last  week,  with  a  ratio  of  approxi- 
mately 20  to  1  against  "bone  dryness."  Combining  these 
two  polls,  the  attitude  of  the  workers  in  two  representative 
factories  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

For  enforcement 311 

For  modification 2.059 

For  repeal 1,177 


The  Detroit  factory,  it  may  be  noticed,  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  modification,  while  the  New  Jersey  institution  was 
almost  as  strong  for  complete  repeal  as  for  modification  of  the 
present  law.  Especially  interesting  in  this  connection  is  a 
telegraphed  statement  by  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  was  among  the  national 
authorities  asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  poll.     He  replies: 

"In  addition  to  the  vile  and  poisonous  substitutes  for  whisky 
so  largely  consumed,  and  in  addition  to  the  increased  drug  habit 
since  Prohibition,  Prohibition  has  made  a  nation  of  grouches. 
It  has  taken  the  joy  out  of  the  American  people,  as  can  be  at- 
tested by  almost  every  social  gathering.  The  whole  scheme  is 
unwarrantable  interference  with  the  personal  freedom  of  the 
people,  and  increases  discontent  and  resentment  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  those  who  have,  have  it.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Volstead  Act  so  that  beer  and  light  wines  may  be 
manufactured  and  sold  under  proper  regulations  would  solve  the 
whole  question  rationally  and  helpfully." 

While  the  present  tabulation  of  the  poll  shows  62  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  a  change  in  the  laws,  with  38  per  cent,  favoring  con- 
tinuance and  enforcement,  several  commentators  believe  that 
it  is  the  attitude  of  the  separate  States  which  chiefly  matters, 
since  any  alteration  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  could  only  be 
effected  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  States.  The  Amend- 
ment, enforced,  in  the  opinion  of  the  extreme  "drys,"  is  sufficient 
to  insure  an  absolutely  "dry"  nation.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
therefore,  that  in  the  present  tabulation,  leaving  out  of  consider- 
ation States  in  which  the  vote  is  thus  far  less  than  100,  only  two 
States,  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  show  a  total  vote  in  favor  of  the 
continuance  of  the  present  Amendment  and  Volstead  Act.  The  35 
other  States  show  a  majority  in  favor  of  a  change.  The  majorities 
are  in  no  case  for  repeal  of  the  Amendment,  but  invariably  they 
express,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  "a  decidedly 
positive  note  of  dissatisfaction  with  100  per  cent,  aridity." 
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FORCES  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  BONUS 


BONUS  ADVOCATES  HAVE  REASON  "TO  CRY  OUT 
that  it  is  the  East  that  is  denying  them,"  observes  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  on  the  basis  of  the  growing  tabula- 
tion of  bonus  votes  in  The  Digest's  poll.  "With  New  York 
left  out  of  the  poll,"  points  out  The  Hoosier  Legionaire,  official 
publication  of  the  Indiana  Department  of  the  American  Legion, 
"the  pro-bonus  ballots  would  have  exceeded  the  antis  by  about 
5,000."  This  refers  to  the  first  tabulation  of  votes  totaling 
less  than  100,000.  By  leaving  out  New  York  in  the  present 
tabulation  of  475,000  ballots,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  slight 
margin  against  the  bonus,  shown  in  the  totals  below,  becomes  a 
majority  of  more  than  13,000  in  favor  of  it.  By  leaving  out  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  group  of  States,  where 
opposition  seems  to  be  chiefly  centered,  the  majority  in  favor  of 
the  measure  becomes  38,700. 

But  if  the  Eastern  States,  included  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  groups  in  the  table,  are  furnishing  the  chief 
opposition,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  geographical  considera- 
tions aside,  that  the  forces  in  favor  of  the  bonus  have  a  strong 
list  of  supporters  among  factory  workers.  The  poll  of  the  Edison 
works,  as  mentioned  last  week,  showed  almost  four  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  measure,  and  this  week  the  poll  of  the  Parke,  Davis 
&  Company  Works,  in  Detroit,  shows  an  even  stronger  ratio  in 
the  affirmative.  The  figures  stand  1,337  in  favor  of  the  bonus 
to  198  opposed.  Combining  the  polls  of  these  two  plants,  the 
totals  stand: 

In  favor  of  the  bonus 2,960 

Opposed  to  the  bonus 657 

This  strong  bonus  sentiment  is  accompanied  by  a  total  anti- 
Prohibition  vote,  in  favor  of  modification  or  repeal  as  against 


strict  enforcement,  of  3,236  to  311.  That  "moist"  inclinations 
are  not  always  bound  up  with  strong  bonus  sentiment,  however, 
is  shown  by  the  New  York  vote,  which  is  decidedly  "dampish" 
and  decidedly  anti-bonus.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  many 
bonus  advocates  argue  that  a  tax  on  light  wines  and  beer  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  bonus,  and  that  a  modification  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act  might  help  to  clear  the  bonus  tie-up  in  Congress.  A 
new  solution  is  suggested  by  Mark  Sullivan,  national  political 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Post,  who  believes  that  the  bill 
is  no  nearer  passing  than  it  was  six  months  ago.  There  is 
a  chance,  says  Mr.  Sullivan,  that  if  Great  Britain  should  pay  us 
a  part  of  her  debt,  President  Harding's  objection  to  the  measure 
might  be  overcome. 

A  small  number  of  strongly  pro-bonus  advocates  join  the  sev- 
eral "dry"  leaders  who  have  announced  that  the  present  poll  is 
not  representative.  The  Hoosier  Legionaire,  going  a  bit  further, 
alleges  that  The  Digest  "is  attempting  to  defeat  adjusted 
compensation."  Several  other  bonus  advocates  feel  that  the 
common  argument,  that  taxes  on  wines  and  beer  might  pay  the 
bonus,  should  be  supprest  on  the  ground  that  mention  of  this 
argument,  as  the  Sacramento  Church  Federation  telegraphs, 
"can  not  help  but  influence  public  opinion  toward  breaking 
down  the  Constitution."  The  Indianapolis  Star  takes  a  more 
commonly  held  position  in  its  editorial  expression  of  opinion 
that: 

"The  Literary  Digest  is  not  championing  or  opposing  either 
Prohibition  or  the  bonus,  but  is  interested  only  in  disclosing 
sentiment  on  those  subjects.  If  the  force  of  public  opinion 
is  not  back  of  either  proposition,  no  harm  can  come  from  knowing 
that  fact.  If  it  is  back  of  either  or  both,  much  good  may  be 
expected  from  such  a  disclosure." 


HOW  THE  STATES  ARE  VOTING  ON  THE  SOLDIERS' 

Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  July  13th,  1922 

Vote 


BONUS 


Vote 

"Yes"  "No" 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1  Maine 1,405  1,948 

2  New  Hampshire 1,199  1,955 

3  Vermont ' 184  340 

4  Massachusetts 10,705  19,263 

5  Rhode  Island 1,200  1,685 

6  Connecticut 1,983  3,917 

Total  Votes 16,676  29,108 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  York 25,758  47,143 

2  New  Jersey 4,915  11,599 

3  Pennsylvania 23,069  24,723 

Total  Votes 53,742  83,465 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Ohio 18,590  33,087 

2  Indiana 10,853  8,392 

3  Illinois 30,538  15,392 

4  Michigan .  . 9,372  7,557 

5  Wisconsin 10,261  5,599 

Total  Votes 79,614  50,027 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES "~ 

1  Minnesota 7,266  7,027 

2  Iowa 11,475  5,989 

3  Missouri 6,943  6,992 

4  North  Dakota 173  86 

5  South  Dakota 17  15 

6  Nebraska 803  555 

7  Kansas 6,816  4,067 

Total  Votes 33,493  24,731 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky 1,158  1,729 

2  Tennessee 23  46 

3  Alabama 21  29 

4  Mississippi 143  409 

Total  Votes 1,345  2,213 


WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Arkansas 

2  Louisiana 

3  Oklahoma 

4  Texas 

Total  Votes 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1  Delaware 

2  Maryland 

3  District  of  Columbia . 

4  Virginia 

5  West  Virginia 

6  North  Carolina 

7  South  Carolina 

8  Georgia 

9  Florida 


Total  Votes. 


MOUNTAIN  STATES 

1  Montana.  .  .  . 

2  Idaho 

3  Wyoming.  .  . 


Colorado . 
New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Total  Votes. 


PACIFIC 
1 
2 
3 


STATES 
Washington . 
Oregon.  .  .  . 
California .  . 


Total  Votes. 


Vote  Vote 

'Fes"  "No" 

715  942 

12  15 

1,972  1,051 

6,068  6,095 

8,707  8,103 


285  745 

2,820  5,330 

1,587  2,587 

1,561  3,228 

1,042  1,093 

1,017  1,617 

712  1,057 

2,128  3,675 

384  429 

11,536  19,761 


16  13 

16  11 

4  3 

2,134  2,320 

7  4 

7  3 

18  12 

.  .  .  .        3 

2,202  2,369 


6,204 

43 

19,991 

26,238 


5,570 

24 

16,060 

21,6(8 


Grand  Total 233,613     241,440 
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THE  KU  KLUX  VICTORY  IN  TEXAS 

THE  "MOST  SERIOUS  SITUATION  since  the  days  of 
reconstruction  following  the  Civil  War"  faces  Texas,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Sherman  (Tex.)  Courier,  now  that  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  has  won  the 
nomination  in  the  Democratic  primary.  "The  growth  of  the 
'invisible  empire'  is  disquieting  to  Texans  who  have  the  courage 
of  their  convictions,  and  who  fight  in  the  open,"  we  are  told  by 
the  El  Paso  Herald.  But  to  the  Wichita  Falls  Times,  "the  cru- 
sading spirit  that  has  been  raised  among  the  Klansmen  and  their 
women  folks,  as  indicated  at  the  primary,  resembles  the  spirit  of 
the  Crusaders  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Texas,  it  will  be  recalled,  is 
the  first  State  since  the  elections  in  Oregon  that  has  revealed  any 
considerable  strength  among  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  the  recent 
victory  of  the  Klan  candidate  is  hailed  by  the  majority  of  editors 
as  a  victory  for  the  hooded  organization.  A  canvass  of  the  Texas 
press,  however,  furnishes  some  interesting  "inside"  information. 

There  were  six  candidates  for  the  Senatorship.  Of  these, 
Robert  L.  Henry,  former  Congressman,  and  Earl  B.  Mayfield, 
were  Klan  candidates.  Mayfield,  we  are  told  by  the  El  Paso 
Herald,  "refused  to  admit  that  the  Klan  was  an  issue,"  yet  he 
received  the  backing  of  that  organization  and  won  the  nomina- 
tion over  Senator  Culberson,  who  has  been  in  the  Senate  for 
more  than  twenty-three  years.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  accord- 
ing to  the  El  Paso  paper,  "made  his  campaign  as  a  Klansman — 
and  lost  when  the  Klan  threw  its  strength  to  Mayfield."  The 
total  vote  polled  by  these  two  was,  approximately,  177,000,  while 
the  total  vote  of  their  four  anti-Klan  or  non-committal  oppo- 
nents was  over  328,000.  Of  this  total,  however,  former  Governor 
Ferguson  received  some  110,000,  and  so  becomes  the  opponent 
of  Mayfield  in  the  second,  or  "run-oif,"  primary  late  this 
month. 

Because  the  total  votes  polled  by  the  four  anti-Klan  or  non- 
committal candidates  outnumbered  the  votes  cast  for  Mayfield 
and  Henry,  several  Texas  editors  refuse  to  recognize  in  the  recent 
primary  result  a  victory  for  the  Klan.  The  Lone  Star  State 
has  not  surrendered  to  the  "invisible  empire"  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  we  are  assured  by  a  dozen  Texas  editors,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Klan  won  a  sweeping  victory  in  nearly  every  section  of 
the  State  in  the  Democratic  primary  of  July  22.  "The  Klan  has 
won  no  victory  in  Texas,"  telegraphs  the  editor  of  the  San  Angelo 
Standard;  "unusual  circumstances,  and  not  the  Klan,  have 
placed  State  Railroad  Commissioner  Mayfield  in  the  lead  for 
United  States  Senator  over  the  veteran  Senator  Culberson." 
"There  was  no  Ku  Klux  victory  in  Galveston  County,"  wires 
the  Galveston  Tribune,  while  the  Denison  Herald  asserts  that 
"an  analysis  of  the  vote  polled  shows  an  anti-Ku  Klux,  rather 
than  a  Ku  Klux  victory."  As  a  Dallas  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Herald  explains: 

"Ex-Governor  Ferguson,  who  was  impeached  four  years  ago 
and  thrown  out  of  office,  ran  on  a  light  wine  and  beer  platform. 
He  was  not  especially  vigorous  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  until  the  final  days  of  the  campaign.  Ferguson  is  strong 
with  union  labor,  and  with  German-Americans,  who  are  numer- 
our  in  the  Southwest.  He  is  also  solid  with  farmers  and  with 
anti-Prohibitionists.  Moreover,  he  has  few  equals  as  a  cam- 
paign speaker. 

"Mayfield  is  a  Prohibitionist.  He  expects  support  in  his  next 
race  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  from  the  'drys.'" 

It  is  generally  believed,  says  a  Fort  Worth  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  that  both  Mayfield  and  Ferguson  will  ignore  the 
Klan  question  in  their  August  campaign.  Mayfield,  in  this 
correspondent's  opinion,  will  continue  to  advocate  repeal  of  the 
Esch-Cummins  Transportation  Act,  while  Ferguson  will  keep 
the  light  wine  and  beer  plank  of  his  platform  in  the  forefront. 
The  women,  predicts  the  San  Angelo  Standard,  "will  vote  for 
Mayfield,  believing  that  of  two  evils  the  Klan  is  less  to  be  feared 
than  the  Ferguson  'wet'  plank."  But  the  editor  of  the  Denison 


Herald  believes  that  "if  Mayfield  defeats  Ferguson,  it  will  be  be- 
cause of  the  latter's  past  unsavory  political  record." 

The  Amarillo  Tribune  is  of  the  opinion  that  opponents  of  the 
Klan  have  exaggerated  its  importance  as  a  political  factor.  It 
believes,  moreover,  that  the  Klan  issue  will  not  become  para- 
mount in  the  second  primary.  The  Klan's  strength  in  the  first 
primary  is  thus  explained  in  a  Houston  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  World: 

"The  Klan  made  religion  the  paramount  issue.  Proclaiming 
that  it  stood  for  Protestantism  against  Catholic  and  Jewish 
domination,  and  appealing  strongly  to  the  woman  vote,  it  built 
up  powerful  political  organizations. 

"Only  a  short  time  before  the  election  the  Klan  put  forward 
its  local  candidates.  Its  ticket  was  designated  as  Protestant,  it 
issued  its  appeal  to  all  Protestants,  and  then  organized  a  so- 
called  League  of  Protestant  Women.  All  over  the  State  the 
issue  suddenly  became  a  question  of  Protestants  against  Jews 
and  Catholics,  and  almost  uniformly  the  Klan  won." 

"The  Klan's  influence  can  not  be  counted  as  the  one  decisive 
factor  in  the  Mayfield  victory,"  agrees  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller. 
This  paper  maintains  in  no  uncertain  language  that  "Texas  has 
not  surrendered  to  the  'invisible  empire.'" 

"In  any  ordinary  campaign,"  thinks  the  Paris  News,  "the 
fire  to  which  Mayfield  was  subjected  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  cut  his  vote  very  materially,"  but  "his  Klan  strength  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  for  Prohibition  made  him  a  winner." 

"But  with  the  victory  which  the  Klan  has  won  comes  respon- 
sibility," points  out  the  Dallas  Journal.  "The  organization's 
vaunted  stand  for  law  and  order  will  have  the  force  of  consti- 
tuted authority  behind  it,  and  the  Klan  therefore  will  have 
only  itself  to  blame  if  justice  miscarries  and  law  and  order  do 
not  prevail."  The  Dallas  Times-Herald  fully  agrees  with  The 
Journal;  "if  the  Ku  Klux  has  won  a  victory,  it  has  also  shoul- 
dered a  grave  responsibility,"  is  the  way  this  paper  puts  it. 

At  least  one  Texas  newspaper  of  the  score  or  more  to  which 
we  sent  telegrams,  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  seeming  Ku 
Klux  victory,  has  a  good  word  for  the  successful  candidate  for 
Senator.  This  is  the  Amarillo  News.  "Mayfield  is  a  capable 
man,  has  a  keen  insight  into  railroad  affairs,  and  would  be  a 
valuable  member  of  Senate  committees  dealing  with  railway 
affairs,"  believes  The  News.  The  Abilene  Reporter  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  bitter  fight  against  the  Klan  created  in  many  a 
"strong  undercurrent  of  sympathy  for  the  Klan,"  and  that 
there  was  "much  public  resentment  at  what  people  chose  to 
regard  as  unwarranted  interference  on  the  part  of  anti-Klanners 
with  their  political  freedom."  This  paper,  which  emphasizes 
the  statement  that  "this  is  not  a  pro-Klan  editorial,"  says  the 
vote  of  the  women  went  to  the  Klan  in  overwhelming  numbers. 

There  are  now  three  parties  in  Texas,  notes  the  editor  of  the 
Sherman  Democrat — probably  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye — -"Demo- 
crats, Republicans  and  Ku  Klux."  "The  new  party  may  not 
have  the  ascendency,  but  it  has  made  a  showing,"  remarks  the 
Democrat.  Tho  the  Fort  Worth  Record  admits  that  the  Klan 
was  a  power  in  the  recent  primary,  it  doubts  whether  it  will  be 
a  burning  issue  in  the  "run-off."  "More  vital  and  permanent 
issues  will  be  brought  forward  in  that  contest,"  predicts  the 
Record.  The  Breckenridge  American  interprets  the  victory  as 
"a  stamp  of  disapproval  of  booze,  bootleggers,  and  lawlessness 
of  every  description.  It  is  a  rebuke  to  all  who  would  weaken  or 
repeal  the  Volstead  Act."  "Texas  is  cleaning  up,"  remarks  this 
paper,  which  predicts  better  results  in  law  enforcement  as  the 
months  go  on.  "The  Ku  Klux  are  just  folks,"  explains  the 
Sherman  Democrat,  which  goes  on  to  remind  us  that  "Texas 
always  has  safely  and  sanely  adjusted  itself  to  every  new  move- 
ment, and  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  do  so  in  this  case.  In  time 
we  shall  all  be  Ku  Kluxers  or  Democrats.  God  still  reigns;  the 
sun  still  shines,  and  the  State  is  safe." 

A  survey  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Klan 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  will  be  found  on  page  44. 
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TO  KEEP  THE  COAL  STRIKE   FROM 
HURTING 

IF  A  DISEASE  CAN  NOT  BE  CURED,  physicians  generally 
try  to  keep  the  patient  from  suffering.  This,  as  several 
editors  point  out,  is  very  miich  what  the  Government  has 
done  about  the  coal  strike.  "The  United  States,  unable  to  keep 
business  and  the  public  from  getting  hurt"  by  the  coal  strike,  is, 
as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  puts  it,  "trying  to  see  that  they 
do  not  get  hurt  in  any  vital  spot."  And  there  is  a  general  inclina- 
tion to  welcome  the  Government's  priority  and  price  regulation 
program,  with  a  full  realization  that  it  is  merely  a  pain-killer, 
not  a  cure.  The  Government's  emergency  orders,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  not  made  until  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
bring  operators  and  miners  into  a  conference,  and  until  the 
request  that  the  operators  go  ahead  and  mine  the  coal  were  fol- 
lowed by  reports  of  still  dwindling  coal  production.  Two  weeks 
ago  610,000  miners  were  reported  to  be  on  strike  as  against 
185,000  working.  The  Geological  Survey  reported  that  the 
weekly  output  of  coal  was  more  than  five  million  tons  below  nor- 
mal, and  1,700,000  tons  below  the  high  point  reached  in  June. 
The  New  York  Times  was  quoting  from  coal  trade  reports — 
about  this  time,  that  "the  long-heralded  coal  shortage"  had 
arrived,  that  market  conditions  had  become  "more  panicky." 
Railroads,  public  utilities,  general  manufacturing  plants,  lake 
carriers,  and  retail  dealers  were  said  to  be  "clamoring  for  coal," 
while  metropolitan  anthracite  dealers  were  "almost  down  to  the 
scrappings  of  the  yards."  At  Hampton  Roads  over  50,000  tons 
of  shipping  were  said  to  be  waiting  for  bunker  fuel,  with  only 
a  few  thousand  tons  available.  Stocks  in  storage  at  the  head  of 
the  Great  Lakes  were  said  to  be  only  about  1,500,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  4,342,000  at  this  time  last  year.  Chicago  news 
dispatches  reported  that  in  spite  of  Secretary  Hoover's  efforts 
cit3r  prices  for  coal  in  large  quantities  had  jumped  from  $5.15 
to  $11.65  and  even  to  $13.00,  since  the  beginning  of  the  strike; 
while  in  small  quantities,  the  cost  had  increased  from  $5.25  and 
$6.00  to  $15.25  and  $18.00.  Since  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
good,  this  meant  a  boom  in  the  coal  business  in  England.  Amer- 
ican orders  for  British  coal  amounted  to  600,000  tons  by  July 
20,  and  it  was  predicted  that  if  the  strike  kept  on,  the  mines  in 
Wales  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  exporting 
2,000,000  tons  a  month  to  the  United  States.  To  carry  this 
coal  the  Shipping  Board  was  towing  its  long-tied-up-ships  from 
their  various  river  anchorages  and  was  preparing  them  to  carry 
coal  to  the  greatest  coal-producing  country  in  the  world. 

In  the  words  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  "the  coal  pinch"  was 
"swelling  into  a  coal  famine." 

But  the  Government  had  a  plan,  a  double  one.  Mr.  Hoover 
persuaded  the  operators  to  agree  to  a  regulation  of  prices.  The 
President  appointed  a  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Hoover,  to 
supervise  the  distribution  of  coal  from  the  mines  of  operators 
willing  to  stick  to  the  three-dollar-and-a-half  mine  price — for 
bituminous.  The  committee  is  to  allot  cars  and  give  out  prefer- 
ence orders  through  subcommittees.  A  national  emergency 
being  declared  to  exist,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
once  took  advantage  of  the  clause  in  the  Transportation  Act, 
giving  it  increased  powers  in  an  emergency,  took  charge  of  all 
movements  of  coal-cars,  and  issued  orders  applying  to  all  rail- 
roads east  of  the  Mississippi,  which  are  summed  up  as  follows 
in  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York  Call: 

"1.  That  railroads  give  priority  to  the  movement  of  food, 
feed  for  livestock,  perishable  products,  coal,  coke  and  fuel  oil. 

"2.  That  priority  be  given  the  interchange  of  empty  cars  in- 
tended for  the  transportation  of  these  necessary  commodities. 

"3.  That  preferential  movement  of  coal-cars  to  the  mines  be 
practised,  and  that  cars  suitable  for  transporting  coal  shall  not 
be  used  for  taking  other  commodities. 

"4.  That  an  embargo  be  placed  against  the  receipt  of  coal  or 
other  freight  transported  in  open-top  cars  suitable  for  coal 
which  can  not  be  unloaded  within  24  hours  after  placement. 


"5.  That  all  rules,  regulations  and  practises  of  the  railroads 
with  respect  to  car  service  be  suspended  so  far  as  they  conflict 
with  the  new  regulations." 

Of  course,  the  Washington  Star  remarks,  "it  is  not  expected 
that  the  working  out  of  this  plan  will  increase  the  supply  of 
coal."  There  is  not  enough  to  go  around,  but  under  the  Gov- 
ernment's plan  no  consumer  will  be  "permitted  to  hog  more  than 
his  fair  share."     As  this  paper  continues: 

"The  profiteering  mine  owners  will  not  find  much  profit  in 
mining  coal  which  can  not  be  shipped,  and  the  coal  hogs  who  are 


RATIONS. 

— Enright  in  the  New  York  World. 


willing  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  more  than  their  proportionate 
share  of  coal  will  be  equally  undone  by  their  own  avarice.  Deal- 
ers who  attempt  to  make  unseemly  profits  will  not  be  difficult  to 
handle.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  divert  shipments  from  their 
yards  to  the  yards  of  dealers  who  have  consciences." 

Newspapers  in  general  seem  to  consider  the  plan  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  only  the  pleasantest  remarks  to  make 
regarding  this  particular  governmental  move.  The  New  York 
Times  quotes  him  as  saying: 

"If  the  action  of  the  Government  is  what  it  appears  to  be  in 
assuming  control  of  coal  and  food  movements  by  rail  the  workers 
and  the  people  generally  have  every  right  to  feel  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction. The  power  now  in  Government  hands  to  curb  profiteer- 
ing is  real,  and  it  can  be  exercised  Avith  deadly  effectiveness." 

In  the  coal  trade,  we  find  Saward's  Journal  (New  York)  agree- 
ing that  "it  is  highly  essential  that  the  railroads  and  public 
utilities  shall  have  some  degree  of  preference  at  the  present  time." 
Coal  Age  (New  York)  believes  that  "price  is  the  sore  spot"  in 
this  matter  of  coal  distribution,  adding: 

"Unreasonable  wages  and  unreasonable  prices  are  in  the  same 
category.  The  country  wants  neither,  and  the  Government  is 
looked  to  for  protection  from  both.  Mr.  Hoover  has  said  that 
no  operator  intent  in  robbing  the  public  can  get  a  car  in  which  to 
load  coal.  And  he  has  taken  the  responsibility  of  saying  what 
price  is  reasonable.     He  is  right." 

Under  no  theory  of  merchandising,  agrees  The  Coal  Trade 
Journal,  can  some  recent  coal  prices  be  justified,  and  for  this 
and  other  reasons  it  endorses  the  Government  plan  and  principle, 
but  it  does  object  to  the  revival  of  the  priority  system,  declaring 
"that  "physically  and  ethically,  priorities  are  unjust,  unfair  and 
dangerous."  The  American  Coal  Journal  (New  York)  approves 
of  the  Government's  program  in  principle,  but  fears  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  orders  will  be  of  little  use. 
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WHAT  WAS  SETTLED  AT  THE  HAGUE 

IF  GENOA  WAS  THE  END  of  the  chapter,  The  Hague 
was  the  end  of  the  story,  to  judge  from  the  editorial  com- 
ment of  papers  which  see  a  certain  finality  in  the  break-up 
of  the  Hague  Conference  which  was  lacking  in  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting  in  the  Italian  city.     The  failure  of  the 


He    CANT    BE 
'•     Very    hungry 
:     if  hes  not 
'■■     willing  to   do 

<     A    LITTLE     WORK 
?      FOR     HIS  VITTLES! 


HE    WOULDN'T    SAW  THE  WOOD. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


Hague  Conference  seemed  to  surprize  none  of  our  American 
editors,  for  practically  every  newspaper  in  the  country  had  been 
predicting  failure  from  the  beginning.  And  what  else  but  failure 
could  any  intelligent  person  expect,  queries  the  New  York 
World,  answering: 

"Around  that  table  there  sat  one  utter  bankrupt  who  con- 
trolled the  resources  that  will  some  day  be  immensely  valuable, 
and  several  nations  who  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  borrowing 
to  balance  their  own  budgets.  The  conferees  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  Stupendous  wealth  and  to  argue  about  billions  of  non- 
existent dollars.  Being  Government  agents,  they  were  pulled 
by  strings  attached  to  voters  and  Parliamentary  blocs,  and  since 
there  was  no  real  wealth  about  which  to  negotiate,  everybody 
took  care  to  keep  his  principles  very  splendid." 

The  great  trouble,  as  a  score  of  our  editors  agree,  is  that  "there 
is  no  common  ground  of  approach  between  a  capitalistic  and 
a  communistic  state  in  respect  to  transactions  involving  the 
rights  of  private  property  and  security  for  the  conduct  of  sound 
business  enterprise,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch.  This  means,  as  the  Washington  Star  explains,  "that 
there  will  be  no  progress  toward  international  acceptance  of  the 
Russian  regime  until  Moscow  is  in  a  mood  and  a  position  to  put 
up  a  substantial  pledge."  From  the  collapse  of  the  Hague 
parley,  says  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  there  "should  come 
a  determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Russia  until  she  has 
first  rid  herself  of  leaders  that  make  it  impossible  for  foreign 
nations  to  hold  even  diplomatic  intercourse  with  her."  And 
this,  as  the  Manchester  Union,  Albany  Knickerbocker  PresS 
(Rep.),  Pittsburgh  Sun  (Dem.),  and  New  York  Times  (Dem.) 
all  agree,  simply  means  that  the  outcome  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence is  a  vindication  of  the  Hughes-Colby  policy  of  non-recogni- 


tion of  the  Soviets  and  insistence  upon    guaranties  from  the 
Russian  Government. 

The  Hague  Conference  was  a  child  of  the  Genoa  Conference. 
The  plan  was  for  a  non-Russian  commission  of  experts  to  meet 
at  The  Hague  on  July  15,  to  be  joined  there  a  few  days  later  by 
the  Russian  Commission,  and  the  two  commissions  were  to  see 
if  some  basis  might  be  found  for  settling  the  vexed  questions 
arising  out  of  Russia's  unpaid  debts,  her  intense  desire  for  new 
credits,  Bolshevik  confiscation  of  private  property,  the  race  for 
oil  and  other  concessions  in  Russia,  and  the  very  general  desire 
to  reestablish  normal  conditions  of  international  trade.  When 
the  Conference  opened  it  was  described  in  the  dispatches  from 
Holland  as  a  "meeting  of  sober,  self-contained  experts." 
When  the  Russians  came  on  July  26,  they  at  once  made 
their  demand  f  Dr  credits  amounting  $1,600,000,000.  They  later 
refused  to  restore  confiscated  property  in  Russia  and  insisted 
that  before  they  would  pay  any  debts  to  non-Russian  individuals 
each  one  of  these  million  individuals  must  answer  a  questionnaire 
and  submit  his  case  to  a  mixed  tribunal.  The  non- Russians  soon 
came  to  the  opinion,  as  reported  in  dispatches,  that  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Conference  would  "serve  no  useful  purpose,"  and  on 
July  20  it  was  adjourned  after  several  feeble  efforts  to  extend  the 
discussions.  The  non-Russian  delegates  did  agree  on  a  state- 
ment—to which  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  assented — 
pledging  their  respective  governments  not  to  assist  their  own 
nationals  in  trying  to  acquire  confiscated  property  in  Russia. 
In  conclusion,  the  report  stated:  "Twenty-six  nations  rep- 
resented at  The  Hague  have  spoken,  not  with  many  voices  but 
with  one,  and  this  can  not  but  be  of  signal  benefit  for  the  future." 

For  the  Russians,  their  Chairman,  Litvinoff  declared:  "we 
have  acted  here  like  business  men.  We  said  we  would  talk  about 
compensation  for  property  when  Russia  was  in  a  financial  condi- 
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THE    GHOST    STILL    WALKS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


tion  to  give  compensation."  And  Carl  Radek,  the  Soviet  Chief 
of  Publicity,  writing  in  the  Moscow  Pravda,  attributed  the  break- 
up of  the  Conference  to  the  fact  that  "the  foreign  capitalists  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  credit  to  Russia."  "After 
the  result  of  the  harvest  is  ascertained,"  he  says,  "it  will  be  easier 
for  Russia  and  we  shall  start  reestablishing  ourselves." 

But  while  Litvinoff  is  proud  of  having  acted  like  a  business 
man,    Edwin    L.    James,    New   York    Times   correspondent   at 
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The  Hague,  says  he  "made  a  mess  of  his  job."  And  in  several 
of  his  dispatches  this  well-informed  writer  insists  that  the  Hague 
Conference  was  a  great  defeat  for  the  Soviet  Government.  In 
the  first  place,  "it  has  alined  England,  France  and  America 
against  the  Moscow  Government,  and  that  is  a  worth-while 
accomplishment."  And  then  the  Russians  lost;  they  lost  the 
cash  they  were  after,  and  they  also  suffered  "a  moral  loss": 


NEW  MARTIAL  ADVENTURES  OF 
"HENRY  AND  ME" 


44 


By  courtesy  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

"HENRY   AND   ME." 

Tony  Sarg's  idea  of  Governor  Allen  (at  the  reader's  left)  and  William 

Allen  White — Henry  appears  to  be  "kidding"  Bill,  who  says  in  his  book 

on  their  "Martial  Adventures":   "Possibly  you  don't  like  that  word 

kid;  but  there  is  no  other  word  to  describe  Henry's  talent." 


"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  year  ago  many  people  in 
many  lands  saw  at  Moscow  the  picture  of  a  determined  group 
of  men,  sincere  in  their  principles  and  exercising  a  directorate  to 
impose  upon  their  countrymen  a  system  of  government  in  which 
they  believed — acting  in  a  way  like  a  doctor  who  holds  a  patient's 
nose  to  make  him  swallow  medicine  distasteful  but  salutary. 

"To-day  that  vision  has  faded  from  view  and  we  see  at  Moscow 
the  picture  of  a  bunch  of  grasping,  greedy  politicians  seeking  to 
hold  on  to  the  power  and  privilege  they  fear  to  lose." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  engineered  these  conferences,  first  at  Genoa, 
then  at  The  Hague,  "to  give  the  Soviets  a  chance  to  beget  confi- 
dence in  their  regime."  Then,  continues  Mr.  James,  after  show- 
ing at  Genoa  that  "they  would  not  be  decent,"  Litvinoff  prac- 
tically replied  to  the  Allies  at  The  Hague:  "We  don't  want 
sermons  on  confidence,  we  want  money;  confidence  is  not  market- 
able."    And,  we  read  on: 

"There  is  the  keynote  of  the  Russian  situation.  The  other 
Powers  demaud  that  Russia  begin  by  squaring  herself,  so  that 
business  and  foreign  money  may  go  back  there.  The  Russians 
demand  cash  first  and  promise  to  see  about  the  rest  later.  These 
two  points  of  view  are  now  clear  to  all  the  world. 

"Moscow  may  collect  some  scattering  dollars  by  the  sale  of 
concessions  to  business  adventurers.  The  Governments  agreed 
not  to  permit  the  Soviet  scheme  of  a  sale  of  stolen  goods  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  not  to  support  their  nationals  buying  from 
Moscow  properties  which  belonged  to  foreigners.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  will  be  no  rush  of  foreign  enterprise  into 
Russia  until  the  Governments  of  those  undertaking  such  enter- 
prise are  in  the  position  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  nationals 
in  Russia.     They  are  not  in  that  position  now. 

"And  so  the  Russian  diplomatic  game  is  now  to  be  a  watchful 
waiting  game.  Europe  has  gotten  along  economically  and 
politically  for  five  years  without  Russia,  and  can  probably  stand 
it  a  few  years  more." 


w; 


E  ALL  KNOW  BILL,"  said  Henry.  "If  he  insists 
on  being  funny,  we  shall  have  to  do  something  about 
it."  But  now,  as  the  papers  have  been  quick  to 
point  out,  comes  the  serious  part.  For  Bill  in  this  dreadful  drama 
is  none  other  than  William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette,  and  Henry  is  Governor  Allen  of  Kansas,  and  they  love 
each  other  to  distraction,  and,  while  Bill's  idea  of  "fun"  con- 
sisted in  defying  Henry's  order  to  pull  down  a  placard  proclaiming 
"49  per  cent,  sympathy"  with  the  railroad  strikers,  Henry's  idea 
of  "doing  something"  consisted  in  having  Bill  arrested.  Yet, 
only  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrest,  he  was  introducing  Henry  be- 
fore an  audience  in  the  State  Normal  School  auditorium,  so  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  informs  us,  and  Henry  said,  "Bill 
would  not  hurt  a  flea,"  tho  he  also  declared: 

"But  when  Bill  put  up  that  sympathy  card,  he  was  joining  in 
the  movement  to  break  down  the  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  keep 
the  trains  running.  He  became  the  most  dangerous  figure  in  that 
movement  because  of  the  faith  so  many  have  in  his  judgment. 
And  so  we  had  to  single  Bill  out,  because  he  is  a  leader.  His  ar- 
rest is  a  great  compliment  to  him." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Kansas?"  was  the  headline  of  the 
editorial  that  made  White's  fame.  Noav  Ave  read  that  Kansas  is 
asking,  "What's  the  matter  with  While'.'"  Says  the  Lawrence 
(Kan.)  Journal-World, 

"William  Allen  White's  dramatic  declaration  of  49  per  cent, 
sympathy  for  the  railroad  strikers  has  involved  that  leader  of  the 
Kansas  intelligentsia  in  the  support  of  two  proposals  that  are 
opposed  to  each  other.  Not  that  it  will  worry  William.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  he  has  attempted  to  ride  two  horses  travel- 
ing in  opposite  directions.  And  his  intellectual  shock-absorbers 
have  always  proved  equal  to  the  strain  put  upon  them. 


THE   OFFENDING   PLACARD. 

When    photographed,   this  shocker  in  the  window  of  William  Allen 

White's  Emporia  Gazette  exprest  50%   sympathy  for  the  strikers — 

when    the    Governor    ordered    White  arrested,   it  was  49%.     Whitr 

has  since  taken  it  down. 


"We  have  lost  count  of  the  times  Mr.  White  has  argued  againsl 
strikes  as  a.  survival  of  the  day  when  private  wars  were  per- 
mitted. And  he  hailed  the  industrial  court  idea  as  one  which 
placed  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  upon  a  twentieth 
century  civilized  basis.  Now  he  declares  that  he  still  upholds  the 
industrial  court,  but  he  also  upholds  the  railroad  strike.  Nobody 
else  could  be  both  for  and  againsl  strikes  and  get  away  with  it. 
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but  fortunately  the  Emporia  editor  has  no  very  solid  reputation 
for  consistency  that  he  must  uphold." 

Meanwhile  the  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury  declares,  "By  his 
action,  tho  done  because  of  the  impulses  of  his  great  heart,  Mr. 
White  has  encouraged  the  present  tendency  toward  lawlessness," 
and  the  Abilene  (Kan.)  Reflector  observes,  "It  may  be  a  lot  of 
fun — but  this  is  no  time  to  rock  the  boat."  "There  must  be  a 
ruling  law  somewhere,"  declares  the  Leavenworth  (Kan.) 
Post;  "Governor  Allen  did  the  only  thing  he  could  do  in  his 
great  responsibility  to  the  State  in  ordering  Bill's  arrest." 
But  "Kansas  will  support  her  beleaguered  son,"  the  Hutchinson 
(Kan.)  Gazette  declares.  "To  an  un- 
biased mind,  it  must  seem  conclusive  that 
Mr.  White's  stand  is  a  laudable  one,"  thinks 
the  Concordia  (Kan.)  Blade-Empire.  "If 
we  are  to  become  Russians,  let's  send  for 
Lenine  and  Trotzky!"  cries  the  Indepen- 
dence (Kan.)  Free  Press,  "they  would  not 
care  to  rule  with  a  stronger  hand  than  Allen 
has  attempted  to."  But  not  all  Kansas 
papers  deal  with  the  case  so  solemnly. 
When  the  awful  set-to  between  Bill  and 
Henry  was  at  its  hottest,  the  Kansas  City 
(Kan.)  Kansan  observed: 

"It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  Henry 
Allen  and  Bill  White  won't  get  within  eye- 
shot of  each  other  in  this  little  farce- tragedy 
they  are  putting  on.  If  they  were  to  get 
close  enough  to  look  at  each  other  they 
would  in  all  probability  loss  control  and 
collapse  into  a  wide  measure  guffaw.  That 
Avould  spoil  the  .show.  It  i:  a  good  show, 
if  you  will  only  set  yourself  to  the  job 
of  properly  appreciating  it.  The  scenery 
was  already  provided  and  a  rich  run  of 
luck  attended  the  entry  of  the  number. 
The  only  thing  that  can  make  a  dud  of 
it  now  is  for  Henry  and  Bill  to  mistake 
applause  for  patience  and  approval  and 
string  out  the  act  until  everybody  begins 
to  yawn." 

It  was  not  strung  out.  On  the  ever- 
memorable  26th  of  June,  a  paragraph  in 
the  New  York  Times  announced, 


"The  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette  has 
taken  down  the  placard  of  sympathy  with 
the  strikers  which  caused  his  friend,  the 
Governor,  to  threaten  to  send  the  editor 

to  jail.  Meanwhile  he  boldly  renews  his  defense  of  freedom  of 
speech,  and  counsels  his  friends,  the  striking  shopmen,  to  follow 
his  example  and  bow  to  the  law.  They  have  done  so,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  taking  down  their  placards,  too." 

To  writers  of  gay  and  saucy  editorials,  this  early  conclusion  of 
the  great  Bill-Henry  combat  must  have  been  a  sad,  sad  blow, 
for  these  writers  had  been  having  the  lark  of  a  lifetime. 

As  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  reminds  us,  Bill  and  Henry  "have 
long  been  conceived  by  the  American  public  as  a  sort  of  'Damon 
and  Pythias'  pair."    We  are  told, 

' '  Henry  is  a  humdinger  with  his  tongue ;  Bill  with  his  pen.  Both 
are  humorists,  both  spellbinders  with  language,  both  proud  of 
Kansas.  Both  are  rotund.  Both  wear  infectious  smiles.  Both 
are  mixers  up  to  the  nth  power. 

"They  went  to  Europe  together — did  Henry  and  Bill — and 
they  traveled  over  the  continent  and  adjacent  islands.  Bill  wrote 
a,  book  about  this  trip  and  called  it  '  The  Martial  Adventures  of 
Henry  and  Me.'  The  old  friendship  and  chumship  waxed  still 
stronger  because  of  this  'visitin'  round.' 

"Rank  outsiders  haven't  a  license  to  say  much,  but  they  can 
it  least  express  a  fervent  hope  that  Bill  and  Henry  will  keep  on 
going  through  life,  hand  in  hand,  cherishing  the  old  friendship, 
laughing  together,  having  a  sunny  outlook  on  life,  and  adding 
indefinitely  to  the  true  gaieties  of  the  nation." 


ANOTHER  "BULL  MOOSE"  VICTOR. 

R.  B.  Howell,  whose  success  in  the  Re- 
publican Senatorial  primaries  in  Nebraska 
adds  one  more  to  the  recent  string  of 
triumphs  for  the  progressive  element  in 
the  Republican  party. 


A  HOWELL  FROM  NEBRASKA 

A  FIFTH  BLACK  EYE,  so  we  read,  has  been  admin- 
istered to  "Old  Guardism"  in  the  Republican  party. 
Following  Iowa,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska  registers  disapproval  by  choosing  as  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  United  States  Senator  "a  fellow  named 
Howell,"  who  "was  a  Bull  Moose  in  1912"  and  whom  the 
Baltimore  Sun  depicts  as  a  formidable  "rough  guy"  and  "boun- 
cer"— formidable  because  "this  is  'bug'  year,  according  to  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  seems  to  be  'bug'  year  politically, 
too."    In  Nebraska,  as  the  Democratic  Columbus  (Neb.)  Telegram 

observes,  "the  fight  was  direct  between 
the  Harding  Republicans  and  the  anti- 
Harding  Republicans."  Congressman  Jef- 
ferios,  the  Administration's  choice,"  stated 
that  he  indorsed  the  Administration  all  the 
way.  His  chief  opponent  was  R.  B. 
Howell,  who  brazenly  denounced  some  of 
the  Harding  policies  and  failed  to  applaud 
any  of  them."  Continuing,  the  Tele- 
gram remarks: 


"Once  there  was  a  day  in  which  the 
voice  of  a  President  had  great  weight  in 
State  Conventions  and  elections.  Now  the 
voice  of  President  Harding  appears  to 
blight  every  Republican  candidate  for 
whom  Harding  speaks  or  even  shows 
sympathy.  President  Harding  was  greatly 
interested  in  Big  Jeff.  It  has  been  reported 
on  excellent  authority  that  Jeff  eries  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
practically  at  the  request  of  the  Harding 
Administration,  Harding's  advisers  believ- 
ing that  Jeff  was  the  one  men  who  could 
and  would  win  an  Administration  victory 
as  a  candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator." 

Who,  then,  is  R.  B.  Howell,  the  candi- 
date, and  what  is  his  record?  The  Spring- 
field Union  (Rep.)  describes  him  as  "a 
politician  of  the  Progressive  school  who 
has  gathered  ideas  much  more  radical 
than  those  sponsored  by  Roosevelt  in 
1912."  Briefly  summing  up  his  record, 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says: 


"By  profession  a  civil  engineer,  Mr. 
Howell  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to 
public  service.  During  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  and  again  in  the  World  War,  he  served  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy,  and  ever  since  1912  has  been  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman  from  Nebraska.  He  has  held  various 
offices  in  that  State,  including  State  Senator,  State  Engineer 
and  City  Engineer  of  Omaha,  and  in  1914  was  the  Republican 
primary  nominee  for  Governor. 

"Throughout  his  political  career,  Mr.  Howell  has  always  shown 
himself  more  interested  in  constructive  work  than  in  the  play  of 
partizan  politics.  He  fought  for  years  at  the  National  Conven- 
tions for  the  reformation  of  the  system  of  representation  of 
Republican  delegates  from  the  Southern  States  which  enabled 
political  manipulators  to  control  a  large  bloc  of  hand-picked 
delegates.  Within  the  Republican  party  he  has  been  a  steady 
advocate  of  progressive  measures,  and  has  been  known  as  a 
stanch  opponent  of  the  reactionary  wing  of  the  party." 

As  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  informs  us,  Mr.  Howell  is 
opposed  to  the  Harding  ship  subsidy  measure,  favoring  instead 
a  Government-owned  merchant  marine,  a  plan  not  out  of  keeping 
with  his  fight  in  Omaha  for  municipal  ownership  of  public  util- 
ities. According  to  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  (Rep.),  he 
"worked  long,  with  final  success,  to  give  Omaha  a  municipally- 
owned  water  system.  He  also  established  a  municipal  ice-plant 
in  Omaha."  He  is  said  "not  to  be  loved  by  business  men." 
He  "swears  by  the  farm  bloc,"  and,  as  the  New  York  Times 
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(Dem.)  avers,  "is  thought  to  be  loved  by  the  Non-Partizan 
League."  "Incidentally,"  adds  the  Times,  "it  may  be  worth 
mentioning  that  Mr.  Howell  declared  his  opposition  to  any 
modification  of  the  Volstead  Act."  Again  to  quote  the 
Syracuse  paper,  he  "declared  himself  for  a  bonus  bill  and  for 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  downward,  not  upward." 

In  Nebraska,  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Howell's  nomination  is 
understood  as  showing  that  "Nebraska  Republicans  are  pro- 
gressive Republicans,"  so  the  Scotts  Valley  Dailij  News  (Scotts- 
bluff,  Neb.)  tells  us,  while  the  McCook  (Neb.)  Tribune  (Rep.) 
calls  it  "a  victory  for  constitutional  government."  According 
to  the  York  (Neb.)  Daily  News-Times  (Ind).,  it  shows  that 
"the  people  are  not  inclined  to  take  much  stock  in  the  talk  for 
wine  and  beer  saloons,"  and  the  Norfolk  (Neb.)  Daily  News 
(Ind.)  agrees  that  Howell's  "decisive  victory  indicates  that 
whatever  influence  the  liquor  question  had  in  the  Republican 
results,  it  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  drys." 

Another  Nebraska  daily,  the  Republican  Lincoln  Stale-Journal, 
avers  that  the  State  should  be  well  pleased  with  the  returns  in  the 
Senatorial  primary  since  the  two  candidates  express  a  logical 
issue,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Democrats  chose  Senator 
Hitchcock  to  make  the  race  again  at  the  same  time  the  Repub- 
licans selected  Howell.  Incidentally  Mr.  C.  W.  Bryan,  the 
Commoner's  "Brother  Charley"  is  to  be  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Nebraska.  As  the  Lincoln  newspaper 
voices  its  satisfaction  with  the  Senatorial  alinement. 

"Senator  Hitchcock  is  a  conservative,  a  public  man  of  the 
old  school.  Mr.  Howell  is  an  aggressive  progressive,  a  relentless 
promoter  of  practical  measures  against  monopoly  and  special 
privilege  wherever  found.  Senator  Hitchcock  was  an  opponent 
of  Prohibition  and  of  Woman  Suffrage.  Mr.  Howell  is  dry  and 
from  principle  a  woman  suffragist.  These  differences  represent 
the  main  issues  entering  into  the  coming  campaign.  The  cam- 
paign can  be  made  on  the  principles  involved.  The  voters  can 
choose  from  personal  conviction  and  with  reference  to  the  type 
of  man  they  prefer.  It  can  and  should  be  the  sort  of  campaign 
democracies  most  need,  a  campaign  of  clean,  able  men  represent- 
ing clear  lines  of  political  cleavage." 

When  the  news  of  the  Nebraska  Republicans'  decision  reached 
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FLIPPING   DOMINOES. 

— Janus  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


ROBINSON    CRUSOE    BEGINS     TO     SUSPECT 
THAT    HE  IS  NOT    ALONE  ON   HIS  ISLAND. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Washington,  Carter  Field  described  it  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  as  a  "body  blow  to  the  conservative  wing  of  the 
Republican  party,"  and  reported: 

"Some  of  the  men  identified  with  the  standpat  element  of  the 
party,  but  not  too  obviously  labeled  in  the  public  mind  as  re- 
actionaries, are  wondering  if  it  would  not  profit  them  politically 
to  leap  upon  what  may  easily  become  the  real  band  wagon. 

"Many  times  to-day,  in  connection  with  this  sort  of  talk 
around  the  cloak-rooms,  was  heard  the  old  story  of  an  Alabama 
man  who  was  frowning  severely  as  he  read  a  letter. 

"'What's  the  trouble?'  inquired  a  colleague. 
"My  son  is  writing  me  about  how  strong  the  Populists  are 
getting  down  in  Alabama,'  he  replied. 

"  'Going  down  to  fight  them?'  inquired  the  colleague. 

"  'Hell,  no!  If  they  are  as  strong  as  my  son  says  they  are,  I  am 
going  down  to  lead  them,'  retorted  the  Alabama  Senator." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.)  predicts  that  "the  wave 
of  protest"  within  the  Republican  party  will  "gain  momentum 
as  the  State  primaries  succeed  each  other,"  and  remarks, 

"The  country  was  surprized  when  Indiana  ditched  New;  it 
was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  progressive  victories  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Iowa.  Now  Nebraska  follows  and  the  news  gets 
commonplace.  Republicans  rebellious  against  Old  Guard  dis- 
cipline who  seek  nominations  this  year  are  lucky  if  their  State 
Legislatures  have  set  the  primary  date  relatively  late." 

However,  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  (Rep.)  thinks  that 
Mr.  Howell's  victory  is  less  an  indication  of  rampant  insur- 
gency than  of  a  sound  and  sober  progressiveness.  We  are 
told: 

"His  nomination  means,  and  can  mean  nothing  less,  than  that 
the  Nebraska  Republicans  are  looking  for  leadership  to  men 
who  are  looking  ahead,  not  back.  And  this,  despite  the  marked 
differences  between  men  and  political  situations  in  the  States 
where  Senatorial  primaries  have  taken  place,  is  what  the  Re- 
publicans are  doing  quite  generally.  They  are  not  simply  on  a 
rampage,  the  object  of  which  is  to  throw  out  those  who  are 
in,  as  witness  the  very  large  number  of  renominations  of  Con- 
gressmen and  the  handsome  victory  of  Hale  in  Maine." 
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UNCLE  SAM  NO  "JOINER" 

HECKLED  BY  A  PRIVATE  CITIZEN,  the  Secretary 
of  State  tells  us  frankly  that  he  sees  no  prospect  of 
America's  joining  the  League  of  Nations.  The  "pes- 
tiferous" Hamilton  Holt,  as  a  Republican  paper  calls  him,  has 
been  writing  to  Secretary  Hughes  and  demanding  "an  unequiv- 
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IX   OUR   FOREIGN   RELATIONS  ALL 
IS     WELL  — PRESIDENT    HARDING. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


ocal  statement"  of  the  Administration's  attitude.  Mr.  Hughes's 
reply,  according  to  the  Rochester  Post  Express  (Rep.),  is  a 
'knockout."  According  to  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
(Dem.)  it  is  an  "apology."  According  to  the  Rochester  Herald 
(Ind.)  Mr.  Holt  has  "smoked  out"  the  Administration.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Troy  Times  (Rep.)  this  "chief  custodian  of  the  Wilson 
rainbow"  received  a  suitable  rebuke.  And  so  it  goes,  political 
coloration  guiding  estimates  of  the  effect  of  the  letter,  whose  con- 
tents are  thus  summarized  by  the  New  York  World  (Dem.): 

"'Since  you  took  office,'  Mr.  Holt  writes,  'many  of  your 
friends  have  come  to  fear  that  you  have  repudiated  the  existing 
League  of  fifty-one  sovereign  nations.' 

"Among  reasons  for  this  fear,  he  mentions  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  rebuke  Ambassador  Harvey  for  saying  the  United 
States  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  commission  or  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  League;  and  failure  to  reply  to  official 
communications  from  the  League  at  first,  and  since  then  only 
formally  and  noncommittally,  'blocking  the  moving  of  the 
world  health  center  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  where  it  was  to  be 
put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  League' ;  '  preventing  the  Amer- 
ican Hague  judges  from  sending  in  nominations  for  the  judges  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  of  the  League,' 
and  'taking  no  initiative  in  establishing  or  joining  this  court.' 

"  '  You  called  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments,' 
the  letter  continues,  'to  do  exactly  what  the  League  was  formed 
to  do  and  which — notable  and  concrete  as  were  its  accomplish- 
ments— did  nothing  that  probably  could  not  have  been  done 
better  and  long  ago  had  the  United  States  been  a  member  of  the 
League.' 

"'Above  all,  you  abandoned  our  late  allies,  fighting  at  whose 
side  50,000  of  our  boys  died  and  200,000  were  wounded,  and 
made  a  separate  peace  with  Germany  in  which  you  insisted  on 
retaining  the  benefits  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  refused  to 
assume  the  obligations.' 

' '  Concluding,  Mr.  Holt  asks :  '  Are  you  still  in  favor  of  entering 
the  League,  as  you  were  before  you  assumed  office,  provided 
the  other  members  of  the  League  will  not  require  the  United 
States  to  assume  the  "guaranty"  in  that  respect  to  Article  X? 


"'If  you  still  favor  entering  the  League,  do  you  propose  to 
attempt  to  bring  the  United  States  in  during  the  incumbency  of 
the  present  Administration?  If  not,  what  steps  do  you  think 
this  country  should  take  commensurate  with  its  moral  prestige 
and  material  power  to  do  its  share  in  organizing  the  world  for 
peace  and  progress?'" 

In  a  letter  made  public  in  the  press,  Secretary  Hughes  replied 
that  the  revised  covenant  of  the  League  had  never  quite  satisfied 
him;  that  Colonel  Harvey's  statement  was  in  accord  with  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  which  had  assented  to  the  Treaty  with  Ger- 
many only  on  condition  that  the  United  States  should  not  be 
"represented  or  participate  in  any  body,  agency  or  commission 
unless  Congress  should  provide  for  such  representation  or 
participating" ;  that  Mr.  Holt  must  have  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  alleged  neglect  of  communications  from  the  League;  that  the 
United  States  has  had  appropriate  representation  at  health  con- 
ferences; that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Secretary  Hughes 
prevented  the  American  Hague  judges  from  sending  in  nomina- 
tions for  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  of  the 
League;  that  it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  results 
of  the  Disarmament  Conference  could  have  been  accomplished 
better  and  long  ago  had  the  United  States  been  a  member  of 
the  League ;  and  that  ' '  the  separate  Treaty  with  Germany  was 
concluded  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it  became  perfectly 
clear,  after  the  most  careful  consideration,  that  the  resubmission 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with  suggested  reservations  would 
have  had  no  other  result  than  the  renewal  of  the  former  contro- 
versy and  its  continuances  for  an  indefinite  time." 

Secretary  Hughes  further  said:  "It  is  necessary  when  we  deal 
with  concrete  situations  to  understand  what  courses  are  prac- 
tical." Also  he  said:  "The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  not 
a  member  of  the  League  and  I  have  no  authority  to  act  as  if  it 
were,"  and  again,  this  time  regarding  the  League  court: 
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THE  DREAM  THAT  WILL  NOT  COME  TRUE. 

— McCay  in  the  New  Yotk  American. 


"I  see  no  prospect  for  any  Treaty  or  convention  by  which 
we  should  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  court  until  some  pro- 
vision is  made  by  which,  without  membership  in  the  League,  this 
Government  would  be  able  to  have  an  appropriate  voice  in  the 
election  of  Judges." 

Reminding  Secretary  Hughes  that  "a  Republican  Adminis- 
tration was  guaranteed  by  eminent  Republicans  to  make  this 
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YOU  GET  THE-  VOTES    ALL  OUT    IN   YOUR   WARD 
AND    I'LL  GET    'EM     ALL  OUT  lt4  MY  PRECINCT 
AND   WE'LL  StflN    THE    OLD   "REACTIONARY 
TO    A    PRAZ.Z.L&!    r 
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THE    KIND    OF    POLITICAL    SPEECH    THAT    COUNTS. 

— Baer  in  Labor  (Washington,  D.  C). 


Copyrighted,  1922,  by  the  New  York  •'Tribune." 

BE    KINDA    HARD    TO     HITCH     'EM    UP    TOGETHER, 


WON  T    IT.' 


-Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


TWO    VIEWS    OF   A    POLITICAL   PARTNERSHIP. 


very  entrance  into  the  League  beneficently  and  constitutionally 
possible,"  the  New  York  Evening  World  (Dem.)  remarks: 

"Mr.  Hughes  said  in  a  speech  before  the  Republican  State 
Convention  at  Trenton,  N.  J.;  September  18,  1920,  that: 

"Under  a  Republican  Administration  we  shall  be  able  to 
retain  all  that  is  good  in  the  proposed  Covenant  (of  the  League 
of  Nations)  while  we  shall  adequately  protect  ourselves  from 
what  is  ill-advised  and  dangerous,  and  in  a  sensible  manner  we 
shall  do  our  full  share  in  securing,  so  far  as  may  be  possible, 
international  justice  and  abiding  peace.' 

"Where  was  the  slip-tip?  Mr.  Hughes  may  be  tired  of  answer- 
ing questions,  but  he  hasn't  yet  made  it  clear  just  where  his  faith 
in  Republican  potency  got  lost." 

As  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  views  it,  this  "loss  of  faith  in 
Republican  potency"  is  real,  for 

"the  Executive  of  the  American  Government  confesses  itself 
beaten  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee tells  the  State  Department  what  it  can  not  do,  and  the 
Department  submits  without  a  murmur.  It  has  no  thought  of 
making  a  struggle,  or  appealing  to  the  people.  There  will  be 
nothing  for  it,  accordingly,  but  for  the  voters  to  take  a  hand  in 
it  and  blast  out  of  the  'concrete'  Senate  a  few  of  the  men  to 
whom  the  Secretary  of  State  has  found  it  'practicable'  to 
surrender." 

Among  the  papers  vigorously  siding  with  Secretary  Hughes 
and  ridiculing  Mr.  Holt,  we  find  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.) 
declaring, 

"Secretary  of  State  Hughes  has  special  cause  for  realizing 
that  the  silly  season  is  on.  He  is  the  chosen  objective  of  a  pep- 
pery barrage  from  a  group  of  irreconcilable  apostles  of  the 
Sacred  Covenant,  with  the  unkind  purpose  of  disturbing  such 
repose  as  these  summer  days  invite  and  make  possible  even  to  a 
busy  Cabinet  member." 

After  remarking  that  Mr.  Holt  "seems  to  regard  himself  as  a 
publicist,  in  the  light  of  a  representative  of  supergovernment," 
the  Worcester  Evening  Gazette  (Ind.)  observes, 

"Mr.  Hughes  has  answered  Mr.  Holt,  and  the  body  of  public 
opinion  he  represents,  with  fine  courtesy  and  a  complete  absence 
of  sidestepping  or  equivocation.  He  preserves  the  dignity  and  au- 
thority of  the  State  Department  and  proves  again  t  hat  no  mistake 
was  made  when  its  great  responsibilities  were  entrusted  to  him." 


A  NEW  PARTY  HAT  IN  THE  RING 
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UIE  AMERICAN  LABOR  PARTY,  with  Socialist  and 
Farmer-Labor  political  leaders  as  a  nucleus,  has  thrown 
its  hat  in  the  ring.  This  new  organization,  which  its 
sponsors  hope  will  in  time  become  as  powerful  in  this  country 
as  the  British  Labor  party  is  in  England,  plans  to  name  a 
State  ticket  in  New  York  this  year,  and  by  1924  hopes  to 
nominate  a  State  ticket  in  every  commonwealth  in  the  Union 
and  also  name  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
Furthermore,  it  is  expected  that  the  American  Labor  party  will 
follow  the  practises  of  its  British  prototype  and  elect  Labor 
representatives  on  a  Labor  platform,  and  that  these  will  form 
a  distinct  group  or  bloc.  For  the  time  being,  however,  the  new 
party  exists  only  on  paper,  says  the  New  York  Tribune.  Never- 
theless, we  are  told  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "it  should  not  be 
regarded  as  wholly  negligible,"  for  in  the  opinion  of  this  metro- 
politan daily — 

"Altho  such  a  party  has  no  chance  of  electing  a  Governor  and 
only  sporadic  chances  of  picking  off  Congressmen,'  State  Senators 
and  Assemblymen,  it  has  to  be  watched.  In  a  close  State  fight 
the  party  which  lost  most  to  a  third  party  movement  that  had 
polled  over  200,000  votes  would  almost  certainly  be  beaten. 
And  the  localization  of  most  of  the  'Labor  party'  strength  in  the 
Greater  City  makes  it  particularly  worth  close  scrutiny." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call,  which  is  one  of  the  new  party's 
sponsors,  believes  that  the  personnel  of  the  candidates  nominated 
for  various  offices  in  New  York  "is  the  highest  standard  set  by 
any  political  organization  in  the  history  of  the  city."  "But,"  the 
Call  goes  on — 

"It  is  the  program,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  counts,  and  the 
party  has  adopted  a  program  that  voices  the  claims  and  interests 
of  the  workers  of  the  city,  a  program  that  obtained  the  hearty 
approval  of  all  the  groups." 

To  Republican,  Democratic  and  Independent  editors,  how- 
ever, the  new  party  is  "the  same  old  Socialist  group,"  as  the 
hostile  Albany  Evening  Journal,  puts  it.  "It  is  simply  the  same 
old  Socialist  party  under  a  new  name,"  agrees  the  Buffalo  Ex- 
press, which  thinks  tho  leaders  of  the  new  organization  "might 
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.'how  the  courage  of  their  convictions  better  by  calling  them- 
selves  the  anti-American  Labor  party."  "The  present  organiza- 
tion is  really  a  movement  to  save  the  Socialist  party  from  com- 
plete wreck,"  asserts  the  Washington  Star,  which  believes  the 
Labor  party  will  have  great  difficulty  in  merging  farmer,  labor 
and  Socialist  support  throughout  the  country.  "The  farmer 
vote,  like  the  labor  vote,  is  hard  to  rally,"  points  out  the  New 
York  World,  which  is  not,  however,  actively  hostile  to  the  new 
party.  But  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  sure  that  "with  labor 
and  industry  at  the  present  stage  in  evolution,  a  labor  victory  at 
the  polls  would  bring  economic  disaster."  The  Rochester  Post- 
Express,  however,  does  not  fear  a  victory  by  the  laborites.  "  The 
new  party  is  dead  now,  but  its  leaders  don't  know  it,"  remarks 
this  paper,  and  the  Washington  Star  assures  us  that  there  is 
nothing  to  worry  about.  "Nor  will  the  country  get  excited 
if  other  new  parties  appear,"  observes  this  paper,  for — 


"The  times  are  propitious  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Politics  is 
the  cry.  Everybody  is  talking  politics.  Men  with  but  the  merest 
smattering  of  the  subject  are  hearing  a  call — feeling  an  urge — to 
lead  in  behalf  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Men  of  this  stamp  repeat 
with  swelling  emphasis  the  assertion  that  the  old  order  has 
broken  down;  that  it  was  crumbling  before  the  World  War  began, 
and  must  now  be  completely  displaced  in  the  interests  of  progress 
and  real  civilization.  Each  one  claims  to  have  the  true  dope. 
Each  one  assures  the  people  that  if  they  will  follow  him  they  will 
wear  diamonds.  And  yet  no  two  of  them  are  leading  in  the  same 
direction. 

"A  new  party,  making  a  national  appeal,  is  not  impossible. 
Each  of  the  old  parties  is  harboring  men  who  are  'boring  from 
within,'  with  the  view  of  making  room  for  a  new  organization, 
they  to  be  the  beneficiaries,  of  course.  And  then,  besides,  there 
is  music  generally  in  the  air.  But  this  year's  campaign  is  opening, 
and  will  be  fought,  under  the  old  auspices — and  1924  is  two  years 
away.  So  that  we  need  lose  no  sleep  over  spasms  that  may  show 
here  and  there  in  these  days  of  self-seeking  and  disorder." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


If  it's  a  best  cellar,  it  isn't  dry. — Washington  Post. 

There  isn't  so  much  reverse  English  on  the  Irish  shots  now. 
—  Washington  Post. 

"Dry  Move  in  Bulgaria."     Ah;     they're  going  to  prohibit 
buttermilk. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Prohibition  has  come  to  stay,   but  it   doesn't  mix  around 
among  the  folks  much. —  Washington  Post. 

Don't  consider  marriage  until  you  know  how  much  you  can 
afford  for  a  radio  set. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Among  the  things  we  don't  understand  is  how  a  mosquito  can 
get  along  without  any  sleep. — New  York  World. 

If  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  let's  hope 
Congress  does  not  hear  of  it. — Financial  America. 

Congress  seems  to  favor  a  stable  Government,  judging  from 
the  amount  of  stalling  it  does. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

From  the  congressional  concern  over  it,  we  infer  that  the 

infant     dye  industry     is    old 

enough     to  vote.  —  Asheville 
Citizen. 

Tf  the  unions  want  to  hit 
the  railroad  presidents  where 
they  live,  they  will  get  the  golf 
caddies  to  go  out  on  strike. — 
New  York  Tribune. 

About  the  only  nation  that 
has  been  favored  very  much 
by  the  present  Congress  is 
procrastination. — New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

The  crime  wave  has  abated 
temporarily,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  criminals  on  their 
vacations  in  Europe. — New 
York  Tribune. 

Government  will  concen- 
trate remaining  supplies  of 
whisky.  In  the  old  days  we 
knew  several  chaps  who  tried 
it. — Richmond  News-Leader. 

That  new  cook-book  got  out 
by  the  Government  is,  of 
course,  O.  K.'d  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. — Pitts- 
burgh  Chronicle-Telegraph." 

A  swing  to  the  ex-Kaiser  is 
reported  from  Berlin.  But 
you  never  can  tell  about  these 
swinging  reports.  The  swing 
to  the  ex-Kaiser  that  was 
promised  by  Lloyd  George 
never  materialized. —  Kansas 
City  Times. 
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THANK  GOODNESS,  THERE'S  ONE  MEMBER  OF  THE 
FAMILY   GOES    SERENELY   ABOUT    HER    BUSINESS. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


A  third  strike  would  put  us  out. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

"Ford  Won't  Run,"  reads  a  headline.    That's  the  trouble  with 
'em. — Washington  Post. 

That  walkout  of  German  printers  was  a  strike  that  hit  the 
mark. — Washington  Post. 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  things  you  never  wanted  are  con- 
siderably cheaper? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  country  can  say  that  it  asked  the  Republican  party  for 
bread  and  received  pie. — Asheville  Times. 

If  Germany  is  as  broke  as  Germany  claims,  there's  no  danger 
of  the  Kaiser  trying  to  come  back. — Dallas  News. 

Some  men  saving  up  for  a  rainy  day  meet  the  bootlegger  and 
spend  it  all  on  a  wet  night. — Indianapolis  Times. 

Too  much  of  the  energy  of  the  business  revival  se^ms  to  be 
concentrated  at  the  mourners'  bench. — Canton  Repository. 

There  is  nothing  surprizing  about  the  moribund  condition 

of  German  finances.  Death 
loves  a  shining  mark. —  Marion 
Star. 

We  seem  to  remember  that 
the  rum  business  did  much  to 
make  the  first  American  mer- 
chant marine  profitable. — 
Mansfield  News. 

The  healing  processes  of 
peace  have  gone  so  far  that  it 
is  no  longer  considered  good 
form  to  talk  about  cooties. — 
Steubenville  Herald-Star. 

A  Cleveland  manufacturer 
is  said  to  be  working  on  a  new 
small  automobile  to  sell  f  or$125. 
A  portable,  probably. — Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Advocates  of  the  soldier 
bonus  still  believe  that  faith 
will  move  a  mountain,  but 
they  are  uneasy  about  its 
effect  on  a  deficit. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

With  Prohibition  protecting 
her  raisins,  and  the  tariff  pro- 
tecting her  oranges  and  lemons, 
California  has  little  reason  to 
long  for  the  days  of  '49. — New 
York  Tribune. 

It's  a  wonderful  comfort  to 
live  in  a  civilized  country  where 
all  you  have  to  do  to  make 
people  behave  themselves  and 
be  good  is  to  pass  another  law." 
■ — St.  Joseph  News-Press. 
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THE  SUPREME  EFFORT  FOR  EUROPE'S  REDEMPTION 
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GENOA  AND  THE 
-  HAGUE  stand 
as  monuments  of 
failure  in  the  long  series 
of  conferences  designed 
for  Europe's  recovery,  we 
are  told,  but  the  present 
meeting  of  Premier  Poin- 
care  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  London  inspires 
new  hope  of  redemption 
through  what  is  termed 
"the  most  important  Al- 
lied council  held  since  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris." 
The  arrangements  for  this 
conference  had  been  going 
on  for  some  time,  but 
could  not  be  concluded,  it 
is  said,  because  the  French 
wished  to  see  Germany 
accept  the  scheme  of 
financial  control  set  forth 
by  the  Guaranties  Com- 
mittee of  the  Reparations 
Commission.  Now  that 
Germany  has  accepted 
Allied  supervision  of  her 
finances,  it  is  pointed  out 
by  some  Paris  correspon- 
dents that  such  system  of 
international  control  has 
been  achieved  successfully 
during  the  past  fifty  years 
in  the  case  of  Tunis, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  and,  last- 
ly, Greece.  It  is  admitted 
that  because  Germany  is 
so  much  larger  than  any 
of  these  countries  she  presents  a  more  complex  proposition,  but 
it  is  said  that  the  problems  involved  are  similar. 

It  is  noted  with  interest  by  the  press  that  Mr.  Poincare  was 
accompanied  to  London  by  his  Finance  Minister,  Count  de  Las- 
teyrie,  and  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Peretti  de 
la  Rocca,  with  a  number  of  experts  on  reparations,  the  Near 
East,  the  Tangier  problem,  and  the  situation  in  Austria.  On  the 
English  side,  it  is  reported  that  Lord  Balfour  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Robert  Home,  are  the  principal  aides  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Paris  correspondents  predict  that  there  "will 
be  "some  pretty  hard  bargaining"  between  England  and  France, 
and  point  out  that  the  conference  differs  from  all  previous  ones 
in  that,  "tho  the  invitation  has  come  from  England,  it  will  be 
France  which  will  take  the  initiative  in  the  major  proposals." 
According  to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  a  New  York  daily,  the 
French  program  of  proposals  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"  (1)  That  there  shall  be  a  general  cancelation  of  debts  which 
will  not  be  conditional  on  any  decision  of  the  United  States  and 
of  which  the  consequence  will  be  a  reduction  to  a  nominal  total 
of  the  German  debt. 

"  (2)   That  arrangement  will  be  made  by  which  the  rcstorai  ion 


M'A'-ysr-t 
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THE   SICK  OLD   EARTH. 

Mars:  "You  look  sick,  old  man.     What  are  the  little  black  spots?" 

The  Earth:   "They're  the  cause  of  my  sickness — all  of  them  wrangling  over 

my  cure.     If  they  would  only  leave  off  saving  me  and  get  to  work,  I  think  I 

would  recover."  _.     „  „  ..     ,_    , 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


of  the  devastated  district; 
will  be  given  priority  over 
all  reparations  payments. 
"(3)  That  a  German 
foreign  loan  for  payment 
of  reparations  will  be  is- 
sued and  subscribed  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  to 
a  sufficient  amount  to 
give  Germany  time  to  re- 
organize her  finances  with 
the  help  of  Allied  control." 

These  three  proposals 
may  be  regarded  as  the 
positive  part  of  Mr.  Poin- 
care's  program,  says  this 
American  correspondent, 
who  tells  us,  however,  that 
there  is  another  side  to 
the  French  position,  of 
which  he  writes: 

"In  the  event  of  failure 
of  this  cooperative  scheme 
for  getting  Europe's  finan- 
cial and  economic  life  back 
on  its  feet  again,  he  is 
ready  to  propose  that 
France  retake  her  liberty 
of  action  in  all  that  apper- 
tains to  the  recovery  from 
Germany  of  what  is  owing 
for  damage  done  in  the 
war.  How  far  he  is  pre- 
pared to  go  in  this  de- 
mand need  not  now  be 
emphasized,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Premier  as 
well  as  nine-tenths  of  his 
countrymen  would  prefer 
a  settlement  on  the  lines 
of  his  positive  proposals. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  the 
belief  of  Frenchmen  that 
it  will  be  for  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  his  colleagues  to  give  very  serious  consideration 
at  the  Downing  Street  conference  table  to  the  tremendous 
political  and  economic  consequences  which  might  result  for 
their  people  should  France  be  forced  into  isolated  action  which 
she  has  both  the  power  and  nerve  to  push  to  its  furthermost 
logic." 

The  French  view,  as  reported  by  this  informant,  is  that  the 
British  Premier  can  obtain  the  solution  of  his  difficulties,  which 
he  sought  in  vain  at  Genoa  and  The  Hague,  "only  by  remission 
of  the  French  debt,  and  its  consequences  of  writing  down  the 
German  debt  with  provision  for  a  foreign  loan  and  payment  in 
materials."  On  the  French  side  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  readi- 
ness to  make  concessions,  and  we  read: 

"Not  this  year,  perhaps,  but  in  the  event  of  success,  certainly 
next  year,  they  will  agree  to  the  admission  of  Germany  into  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  the  Near  East  and  in  Tangier  in  return  for 
the  remission  of  the  item  of  £550,000,000  which  stands  against 
France  on  the  British  books  they  may  be  prepared  to  yield  a 
point. 

"  Into  the  discussion  of  disarmament  it  will  be  shown  that  such 
a  settlement  of  debts  as  M.  Poincare  proposes  throws  a  new 
factor,  for  it  is  only  her  position  as  the  armed  debt  collector  on 
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the  German  frontier  which  compels  France  to  maintain  her 
present  forces. 

"From  this  conference  France  is  hoping  much  on  all  these 
matters.  She  is  as  anxious  for  peace  and  stability  in  Europe  as 
is  any  other  Power.  She  is  more  anxious  than  any  to  solve  her 
financial  difficulties  amicably  and  as  advantageously  for  all  as 
can  be  done." 

American  press  correspondents  at  London  assure  us  that 
England  will  make  no  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  France  in  the 
matter  of  reparations  and  debt  cancelation,  unless  France  shows 
a  desire  to  take  a  political  attitude  toward  Germany  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  more  in  accord  with  the  British  desire  to  see  trade 
revived  and  political  stability  restored.  These  American  corre- 
spondents in  the  British  capital  reflect  strongly  British  opinion, 


"PLAYING     POSSUM." 

The  opossum  is  a  crafty  animal.      (One  of  its   habits   is   to    play 
financial  death  on  the  approach  of  the  date    of  each  reparations 

instalment.) 

— The  Daily  Star  (Montreal). 


as  the  American  correspondents  in  the  French  capital  reflect 
French  opinion.  Thus  from  London  comes  the  assurance  that 
in  the  present  conference  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  find  a  field  for 
all  he  "originally  hoped  might  be  accomplished  at  Genoa,"  and 
we  read: 

"And  throughout  the  maneuvers  he  will  proceed  upon  the 
theory  that  however  close  the  political  entente  may  be  between 
France  and  England  in  Europe,  the  economic  entente  between 
the  two  greatest  creditor  nations  in  the  world  is  even  stronger. 
He  will  try  to  persuade  France  to  join  that  entente,  one  of  the 
principles  of  which  is  recognized  to  be  the  reduction  of  armament 
costs,  with  an  agreement  making  the  use  of  armament  txnlikely. 

"Downing  Street  is  highly  elated  over  Premier  Poincare's 
evident  desire  to  offer  constructive  suggestions  for  the  solution 
of  the  reparations  and  interallied  debt  tangle.  It  is  admitted  that 
these  suggestions  may  be  very  far  from  what  Great  Britain  can 
accept,  but  now  that  the  French  policy  against  any  changes  in 
the  economic  aspect  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been  aban- 
doned, Downing  Street  is  confident  an  agreement  can  be 
reached.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  British  policy.  In 
general  it  is  'anything  for  the  settlement  of  Europe's  chaos." 

Among  the  English  press  the  London  Daily  Express  declares 


that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  "a  compromise  that  has  suited 
nobody"  and  has  "opened  a  yawning  gulf  between  ourselves 
and  France."  As  to  the  contrast  between  the  British  and  French 
points  of  view,  this  daily  says: 

"Ours  are  predominantly  economic,  and  those  of  France, 
predominantly  political.  England  wants  to  subordinate  repara- 
tions and  frontiers  to  the  restoration  of  Europe's  ruined  markets, 
an  important  tho  no  longer  indispensable  means  toward  fos- 
tering our  business  prosperity.  France  seeks,  even  more  than 
reparations,  security  against  a  war  of  revenge.  She  wants  Ger- 
many rendered  forever  incapable  of  another  1914." 

The  London  Observer  tells  us  that  the  flaw  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  reparations  clauses  lies  in  the  "underlying  assumption 
that  the  whole  mechanism  of  international  trade  which  the  war 
had  interrupted  could  be  at  once  restored,"  and  it  adds  that  the 
bill  presented  was  a  bill  that  "could  hardly  have  been  met  by  a 
Germany  making  national  profits  on  the  1913  scale."  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  "logic  and  humanity  were 
alike  forgotten  at  Versailles,"  and  the  young  German  republic 
is  "placed  in  an  impossible  position,  with  territory  taken  here 
and  occupied  there,  and  partitioned  elsewhere,  with  the  main 
supplies  of  iron  and  great  part  of  the  supplies  of  coal  gone,  and 
on  the  top  of  all  this  with  debts  about  its  neck  which  it  can  never 
pay,  but  which  effectually  prevent  it  from  obtaining  credit." 
One  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  organs,  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
avers  that  the  policy  which  takes  its  stand  on  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  and  "insists  on  the  Treaty,  the  whole  Treaty,  and 
nothing  but  the  Treaty,"  has  given  the  push  which  started  the 
rock  of  German  finance  rolling  toward  the  precipice.  This  of 
course  is  a  slap  at  France,  which  "would  have  the  Treaty  and 
nothing  but  the  Treaty"  and  so  the  proposed  international  loan 
to  Germany  "fell  through." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  newspapers  that  take  this  critical  attitude 
toward  France  there  is  about  an  equal  number  of  British  journals 
that  think  France  is  right,  and  among  them  is  the  London 
Evening  Standard,  which  observes: 

"On  the  face  of  things,  a  great  industrial  country  like  Ger- 
many, with  her  productive  powers  much  less  impaired  by  war 
than  those  of  France,  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
small  payments  she  now  declares  impossible.  Germany,  every 
traveler  tells  us,  is  a  hive  of  industry,  and  there  is  a  vast  deal 
of  luxury-spending.  Germany  is  a  land  of  new  millionaires. 
Germany  is  a  land  of  relatively  low  taxation.  Germany  is  a 
land  of  reviving  militarism.  Is  it  unnatural  that  both  the  British 
and  the  French  peoples  should  need  a  great  deal  of  convincing 
that  Germany  can  not  meet  her  just  debts? 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  great  fact  of  the  ever-down- 
ward course  of  the  mark,  with  all  that  it  implies.  The  case  is 
evidently  not  one  for  peremptory  demands,  accompanied  by 
threats  of  coercion.  It  is,  we  think,  certainly  not  one  for  a  hasty 
remission  of  obligations.  But  it  is  decidedly  one  for  clearer, 
steadier  and  more  unprejudiced  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies  than  has  ever  been  given  to  it." 

The  London  Times  warns  us  of  "a  subtle  campaign"  that  is 
being  carried  on  with  the  object  of  absolving  Germany  from  the 
guilt  of  the  war  and  transferring  it  to  the  principal  Allies,"  and 
it  proceeds: 

"This  campaign  culminated  in  an  attack  on  M.  Poincare  by 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  French  Chamber.  This  attack  was 
triumphantly  refuted,  but  its  ramifications  can  be  traced  in 
maneuvers  at  The  Hague  and  in  still  more  subtle  and  insidious 
movements  among  certain  circles  in  England.  Unless  all  such 
attempts  to  whitewash  Germany  are  emphatically  repudiated, 
the  discussion  of  the  reparations  problem  will  only  lead  us  into 
fresh  danger.  With  this  strict  proviso,  the  problem  must  be 
seriously  discust  anew  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  Ger- 
many's capacity  to  pay  must  be  thoroughly  and  objectively 
estimated;  the  method  of  payment  must  be  determined  to 
the  advantage  of  all.  Once  the  sum  and  the  methods  are 
finally  established  the  strictest  measures  must  be  taken  to 
compel  those  who  are  in  control  of  German  wealth  to  pay 
reparations  liabilities  to  the  full." 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  "PROFITABLE  PACIFISM" 

A  MERICA'S  PACIFIST  PROPAGANDA  has  proved  a 
jL\  very  good  investment  to  her  in  the  Far  East,  say  some 
X.  JL  Japanese  editors,  who  cite  China  as  the  first  country  in 
which  this  campaign  was  launched.  But  the  Chinese  have  not 
adopted  pacifism  in  their  country,  re- 
marks the  Tokyo  Yorodzu,  which  con- 
cedes sarcastically  that  Uncle  Sam's 
pacifist  effoi-ts  for  Japan  and  his  attack 
on  Japanese  militarism  have  been 
"crowned  with  greater  success  than 
was  anticipated."  This  is  shown  not 
only  in  the  results  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  we  are  told,  but  in  the 
very  formation  of  the  present  Kato 
cabinet  in  Japan,  which  "some  people 
actually  describe  as  'an  American  cabi- 
net.'"    The  Yorodzu  goes  on: 


"Setting  apart  the  sincere  propaganda 
of  pacifism  started  by  some  writers  many 
years  ago,  the  accusations  of  militarism 
directed  against  Germany  during  the 
late  war  and  the  propaganda  of  pacifism 
for  Japan  have  had  some  ulterior  ob- 
jects in  view.  While  the  Powers  made 
heavy  sacrifices  for  the  defeat  of  German 
militarism,  America  is  able  to  attain  her 
end  through  the  propaganda  of  pacifism 
for  Japan  without  making  any  sacrifices. 
Japan  was  made  to  bow  to  pacifism  with- 
out any  strong  protest.  It  may  be  the 
general  trend  of  the  world  affairs  that 
made  Japan  submit  so  easily  to  pacifism, 
or  it  may  be  because  pacifism  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  natural  characteristics  of 
the  Japanese.  In  any  case,  America  has 
succeeded  not  only  in  avoiding  war  with 
Japan  but  in  opening  the  way  for  her 
future  activities  in  China  by  breaking 
down  the  spheres  of  influence  for  the 
Powers  in  that  country." 


<^ 


"A  DOGS  BAD  NAME." 

"Adverse  foreign  propaganda  makes  Japan  out 
a  cross  between  a  second  Germany  for  mili- 
tarism and  a  second  Russia  for  inflated  cur- 
rency. The  handbag  contains  carfare  as 
money  now  bulks." 

— Mahuchi  (Tokyo) 


In  other  words,  the  Yorodzu  proceeds, 
America    has    "acquired    the  greatest    economic    influence    in 
China  without  making    any    substantial  sacrifice   for  it."     In 


the  event  that  America 
expects  from  China, 
"there  is  no  saying  but 
that  she  will  launch 
fresh  propaganda  for 
Japan,"  and  this  daily 
adds: 

"Some  papers  published 
in  England  are  looking 
askance  at  Japan's  ready 
submission  to  pacifism. 
They  say  that  even  tho 
Japan  falls  into  line  with 
other  Powers  in  the  mat- 
ter of  pacifism,  western 
countries  can  not  go 
hand  in  hand  with  Japan 
so  long  as  Japan  remains 
their  competitor  in  eco- 
nomic matters.  East  is 
East  and  West  is  West, 
they  declare,  and  they 
must  ever  be  in  opposi- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that 
while  Premier  Kato  is 
making  efforts  for  giving 
effect  to  the  Washing- 
ton decisions  some  fresh 
movement  will  be  started 
against  Japan." 


fails    to-  secure   such   results   as   she 


MAKING    THE   CAP   FIT." 


"British   press   propaganda  insists   that 

hat    for 


INDIA'S  FIGHT  POLITICAL  NOT  RACIAL 

IT  IS  CALUMNY  to  say  that  India's  movement  for  self- 
rule  is  inspired  by  hatred  of  the  white  man,  and  of  the 
British  in  particular,  we  are  told  by  certain  Indian  editors, 
who  are  hurt  and  incensed  that  their  cause  should  be  swept  into 
"the  rising  tide  of  color."  They  bit- 
terly denounce  propagandists  of  such  a 
theory,  but  at  the  same  time  are  un- 
reserved in  expressing  their  admiration 
and  friendship  for  those  Britons  who 
"see  India's  case  in  its  true  light  and 
speak  of  it  truthfully."  The  Madras 
Hindu  mentions  not  only  Britons  as 
detractors  of  India,  but  sundry  Eu- 
ropeans in  India  and  beyond  its  boun- 
daries who  "persist  in  misinterpreting 
the  great  national  movement  of  our 
country  as  a  movement  of  hatred  against 
England  and  the  Englishmen,"  and  it 
relates  that: 

"The  twist  was  given  some  time  ago, 
indeed,  but  it  had  not  taken  the  ugly 
shape  which  is  now  given  to  it.  Almost 
every  Englishman  who  goes  out  of  India 
makes  it  a  business  now  to  swell  the 
volume  of  this  propaganda.  In  India 
itself  there  are  Englishmen,  both  official 
and  non-official,  who  persist — of  course 
in  softer  tones  than  those  outside — in 
spreading  deliberate  alarm  among  their 
kin  that  India  hates  them  all.  Some 
days  back  Lord  Ronaldshay  emphasized 
before  a  British  audience  that  the  Indian 
national  movement  was  inspired  more 
by  hatred  of  Britain  than  by  love  of 
India.  We  note  a  lecture  delivered  in 
East  Africa  by  Major  Macdonald  whose 
whole  theme  was  to  depict  India  as  an 
inveterate  hater  of  England  and  invite 
the  white  settlers  of  Kenya  to  retaliate. 
We  publish  yet  another  effort  in  this 
line,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Candler  who 
adopts  a  less  direct  but  the  more  effec- 
tive method  to  tell  Britishers  that  India  is  seething  with  'hatred 
of  the  white  man.'  The  other  day  a  local  contemporary  had  an 
article  by  a  British  official  in  India  who  shed  crocodile's  tears 
over  his  departure  on  pension,  but  wiped  them  off  with  the  follow- 
ing supreme  attempt  in 
misinterpretation:  'In- 
stead of  the  old  friendly 
relations  with  the  people 
of  this  country,  we  have 
now  to  face  every  kind 
of  personal  abuse  both 
in  the  vernacular  press 
and  in  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  life.  Many  of 
us  have  had  to  face  boy- 
cott and  intimidation  of 
every  description,  while 
the  anxieties  of  married 
officers  have  been  almost 
crushing.'" 

The  Hindu  goes  on  to 
say  that  it  could  cite 
"examples  without  num- 
ber" to  show  that  the 
attribution  of  racehatred 
is  "not  an  isolated  im- 
precation of  disappointed 
men  here  and  there,  but 
part  of  a  regular  deliber- 
ate propaganda  before 
the  world."  The  comic 
side  of  the  whole   cam- 


Germany's  cast-off  helmet  is  just  the 

Japan,"  , ,    .    ...  ,„,  . 

— Mamichi  (Tokyo). 
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paign,  according  to  this  daily,  is  that  it  "comes  from  people  with 
whom  the  spirit  of  racial  exclusivism  abides  with  unabashed 
downrightness."  Yet  this  newspaper  assures  us  that  it  is  not 
so  much  concerned  with  that  point  as  to  make  it  clear  that 
India  "feels  absolutely  no  hatred  for  the  Englishman  or  the 
white  man  as  such."  The  great  political  movement  in  India  is 
"national,  not  racial,"  and  "in  the  scheme  of  nationhood  which 
India  desires  to  establish  there  is  room  for  Englishmen,  but  India 
insists  on  the  right  sort  of  Englishmen."     We  read  then: 

"India  shall  have  use  only  for  such  men  as  feel  that  they 
are  no  more  than  equals  of  Indians,  coservants  of  a  common 
democracy,  without  any  prescriptive  right  of  dominance  or 
exploitation.  There  are  in- 
dividual white  men  in  India 
to-day  who  do  not  pretend 
to  more  status  than  this,  and 
the  people  of  India  cherish 
them  as  of  their  own.  Such 
men,  who  are  well  known, 
would  serve  as  proof  of  India's 
good  intentions,  but  after  all 
it  is  not  ignorance  of  the  real 
India  that  makes  the  alarmists 
cry  wolf.  They  do  not  want 
to  give  up  power;  they  feel  '  the 
humiliation  Of  belonging  to  a 
race  that  does  not  govern." 


'^^yrtiyis^.*- 


FRENCH 
"MILITARISM" 

THERE  ARE  TWO 
WAYS  to  find  out 
whether  France  is  the 
terrible  militarist  miscreant 
pictured  in  the  German  press, 
say  French  journals,  and  the 
first  is  by  comparing  France's 
present  military  expenditures 
with  those  of  former  years, 
while  the  second  is  by  compar- 
ing the  military  outlays  of 
other  countries  with  those  of 
France.  The  semi-official 
Paris  Temps  announces  that 
the  French  Government  has 
made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  subject  for  various 
reasons.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  is  that  so  many  ad- 
verse critics  of  France  com- 
plain that  if  she  does  get  the  reparations  moneys  due  her,  she  will 
be  greatly  inclined  to  spend  thorn  for  militaristic  purposes. 
Such  critics  are  said  to  claim  that  the  proposed  international  loan 
to  Germany  failed,  partly,  because  of  the  militaristic  taint  attach- 
ing to  the  French.  In  order  to  meet  these  objections  to  French 
policy,  Le  Temps  summarizes  the  French  Government's  report 
on  the  armament  expenditures  of  France  now  and  in  former 
years,  as  well  as  those  of  other  countries,  and  it  informs  us  that: 

"In  1913  the  military  expenditures  of  France  reached  the  total 
of  2,657,574,736  francs.  In  the  budget  of  1922  the  military 
expenditures  are  less  than  four  milliards,  if  we  exclude  the  're- 
coverable' expenses  such  as  for  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  Occupa- 
tion of  Plebiscited  territory,  etc.,  and  certain  expenses  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  national  defense,  such  as  police  force  changes. 
If  we  include  in  the  total  the  'recoverable'  expenditures  and 
those  apart  from  the  national  defense,  the  military  expenses  of 
France  for  1922  reach  about  5,056  millions  of  francs." 

Examination  of  the  foregoing  figures  leads  Le  Temps  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion: 


AS  GERMANY   PICTURES  FRANCE. 

"How  can  the  wounds  of  Europe  heal  if  Poincare  will  not  withdraw 
the  French  sword?" 

— Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 


"1.  Compared  to  the  budget  of  1913  the  military  expenses  of 
France  show  an  actual  increase  of  52  per  cent. — or  90  per  cent, 
if  we  include  'recoverable'  expenditures  and  those  for  purposes 
apart  from  the  national  defense. 

"2.  The  military  expenditures  of  France  have  undergone 
sharp  curtailment  in  recent  years:  From  36,120  millions  of  francs 
in  1918  they  dropt  to  18,185  millions  in  1919;  to  7,648  millions 
in  1920;  to  6,312  millions  in  1921;  and  finally — even  including  the 
'  recoverable '  and  other  non-defense  expenditures  previously  men- 
tioned—to 5,056  millions  in  1922." 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  continues  Le  Temps,  that  the  outlay  of 
1913  is  calculated  in  francs  gold  while  present  expenditures  are 
calculated  in  francs  paper.  So  to  make  an  exact  comparison 
between  the  sums  spent  for  military  purposes  in  the  past  and 

those  spent  now,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  depreci- 
ated value  of  money.  If  we 
do  keep  this  in  mind,  Le 
Temps  tells  us  that  we  shall 
realize  the  following: 

"In  1913  the  military  ex- 
penditures of  France  amounted 
to  2,657,574,736  francs  gold. 
In  1922  these  expenditures 
equal  1,823,000,000  francs  gold, 
which  indicates  a  diminution 
of  32  per  cent.  Even  if  we 
include  the  'recoverable'  ex- 
penses and  those  undertaken 
for  other  than  the  national 
defense  the  falling  off  would 
still  be  16  per  cent." 

Turning  to  the  military  bud- 
gets of  other  countries,  we 
shall  find  equally  instructive 
comparisons,  remarks  Le 
Temps,  which  goes  on  to  say 
that  in  the  estimates  given 
the  national  money  system  of 
the  separate  countries  is  used 
without  regard  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  exchange,  and  it  finds 
that : 

"From  1913  to  1922,  when 
the  military  expenditures  of 
France  were  increased  52  per 
cent,  or  SO  per  cent. — accord- 
ing as  one  includes  or  omits 
the  before-mentioned  items  as 
subject  to  exclusion — there  is 
only  one  nation  that  can  show 
a  similar  small  increase.  This 
nation  is  the  Swiss,  whose 
military  expenditures  show  an 
increase  of  73  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of 
Denmark  is  125  per  cent.;  of  the  Netherlands  138  per  cent.;  of 
Sweden  155  per  cent. ;  of  the  United  States  174  per  cent. ;  of  Great 
Britain  181  per  cent.;  of  Norway  195  per  cent.;  of  Spain  275  per 
cent.;  of  Japan  290  per  cent.;  and  of  Italy  390  per  cent.  (The 
depreciation  of  the  lira  contributes  to  swell  Italy's  percentage.) 
"Now  instead  of  calculating  such  military  expenditures  in  the 
money  of  these  countries,  let  us  calculate  them  in  gold  and  we 
shall  find  that  for  the  year  1922  the  outlay  turned  into  francs 
gold  is  equivalent  to  this:  United  States,  6,100  millions  of  francs 
gold;  Great  Britain,  4,300  millions;  Japan,  1,900  millions; 
France,  1,823  millions;  Italy,  970  millions." 

Le  Temps  tells  us  that  it  refrains  from  making  any  comment 
on  the  showing  of  the  above  figures  altho  it  must  express  this 
simple  conclusion,  namely:  "Altho  France  has  not  received  the 
guaranties  of  security  that  were  promised  her  in  1919  she  has 
made  trenchant  economies  in  her  military  expenditures,  as  is 
evident  from  these  figures,"  and  to  say  that  her  military 
spending  is  what  stands  in  the  way  of  a  reparations  loan  is  either 
"an  aberration  or  a  perfidy." 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GASOLINE 


THE  USE  IN  MOTOR  ENGINES,  instead  of  gasoline, 
of  such  substitutes  as  alcohol,  a  mixture  of  this  with 
acetylene  or  a  mixture  of  acetylene,  wood  alcohol  and 
acetone,  is  discust  editorially  in  The  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  (New  York).  Alcohol,  or  a  mixture  of  it  with  some  other 
hydrocarbon,  seems  to  be  a  favorite,  and  the  high  price  of  gaso- 
line, especially  in  parts  of  the  world  far  distant  from  a  source  of 
supply,  is  acting  as  a  stimulant  to  experiment  and  invention. 
Such  different  sources  of  alcohol  as  discarded  sugar-cane,  corn- 
cobs, artichokes,  mahwa  flowers,  the  nipa  palm,  etc.,  are  being 
used  and  tested  in  various  regions.  Whatever  substitute  is 
finally  adopted,  says  the  editor,  should  be  inexhaustible:  that  is, 
it  should  be  the  product  of  vegetable  growth  and  not  a  mere 
mineral  deposit  which  must  of  necessity  give  out  some  day  or 
other. 

The  mining  industry,  he  notes,  shares  with  other  indus- 
tries an  anxiety  in  regard  to  future  supplies  of  motor  spirit, 
especially  when  operations  are  being  conducted  at  great  distances 
from  oil  refineries.     He  continues: 

"Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  alcohol  that  can  be 
produced  from  various  classes  of  vegetal  matter.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  the  substitute  can  be  made  only  at  a  pro- 
hibitive cost  unless  the  new  industry  operates  in  conjunction 
with  other  industries.  The  alcohol  factory  must  be  able  to 
produce  cheaply  a  salable  by-product,  or  the  alcohol  itself  must  be 
manufactured  as  a  by-product  of  another  industry.  In  South 
America,  for  instance,  considerable  success  has  resulted  from  the 
use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  in  internal-combustion  engines. 

"Near  Pernambuco,  in  Brazil,  a  large  sugar-mill  is  producing 
a  spirit  from  the  discarded  cane,  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
gasoline. 

'Tn  another  district  of  Brazil,  alcohol  is  produced  as  a  by- 
product from  a  wood  distillation  plant.  The  efficiency  of  the 
spirit  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  gasoline,  but,  according  to  re- 
ports, no  damage  to  motor  parts  has  resulted. 

"A  considerable  amount  of  success  has  resulted  in  South  Africa 
by  the  use  of  a  combination  of  alcohol  and  acetylene.  Cattle 
food  is  obtained  as  a  by-product.  Unfortunately,  the  amount  of 
acetylene  gas  that  such  spirit  can  absorb  is  only  about  six  times 
its  volume.  However,  in  distilling  the  volatile  product  from 
wood  another  by-product  is  made — acetate  of  lime,  from  which 
acetone  is  derived — and  the  process,  therefore,  has  large  commer- 
cial possibilities. 

"Germany  imported  large  quantities  of  acetate  of  lime  from 
the  United  States  before  the  war.  Among  other  uses  of  acetone 
is  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  rubber,  which  Germany  needed 
so  badly  when  her  overseas  supplies  were  cut  off.  Acetone  was 
then  obtained  from  the  acetate  of  lime  that  resulted  from  the 
distillation  of  wood. 

"Later,  when  increased  supplies  of  rubber  were  needed, 
another  method  had  to  be  adopted;  and  potatoes  were  allowed 
to  ferment.  The  resultant  decomposition  produced  acetone  and 
alcohol,  the  former  being  successfully  utilized  in  a  process  for 
making  artificial  rubber. 

"It  has  been  found  that  acetone  absorbs  about  twenty-five 
times  its  volume  of  acetylene,  so  the  motor-spirit  problem  appears 
to  have  been  solved  by  the  suggestion  that  sufficient  acetone  be 
added  to  the  wood  alcohol.  It  has  been  found  that  80  per  cent, 
of  wood  alcohol  and  20  per  cent,  of  acetone  is  an  excellent  mixture 
in  which  sufficient  acetylene  may  be  absorbed  to  produce  an 
efficient  motor  spirit.  A  number  of  natural  products  in  South 
Africa  are  being  tested  as  possible  sources  of  acetone,  waste  corn- 
cobs being  favored.  Tests  have  also  been  made  in  the  United 
States,  the  results  showing  that  100  pounds  of  cobs  can  be  made 
to  produce  about  2.7  pounds  of  acetone  and  6.8  pounds  of 
alcohol. 

"Experiments  are  being  carried  out  in  several  other  countries 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  alcohol  from  Jerusalem  artichokes.  Re- 
sults so  far  have  been  successful,  and  intensive  cultivation  may 


follow,  all  the  more  likely  because  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
discarded  stems  can  be  manufactured  into  pulp  for  the  making 
of  certain  grades  of  paper. 

"In  Cuba  there  is  strong  indication  that  gasoline  will  soon  be 
replaced  entirely  by  wood  alcohol,  obtained,  as  in  Brazil,  from  the 
waste  product  of  the  sugar-mills.  The  average  cost  of  gasoline 
in  Havana  is  about  50  cents  per  gallon.  Alcohol  costs  about 
35  cents  per  gallon.  Drivers  of  automobiles  for  hire  who  are 
using  the  substitute  have  found  that  they  can  reduce  fares  by 
one-third,  and  the  price  charged  still  permits  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  after  operating  expenses  are  deducted. 

"The  cost  of  gasoline  in  India  has  been  so  high  that  a  factory 
has  been  established  in  Hyderabad  for  the  production  of  alcohol 
from  the  flowers  of  the  mahwa  trees.  The  industry  has  already 
attained  significant  proportions,  the  daily  output  having  reached 
10,000  gallons.  In  little  known  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  there 
is  an  immense  area  of  land  that  is  covered  with  the  nipa  palm. 
Preliminary  investigations  and  tests  have  shown  that  the  tree 
will  yield  alcohol  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the  raising  of 
capital  for  a  plant  that  is  to  cost  over  $1,000,000,  insuring  em- 
ployment for  1,500  natives  and  60  whites.  It  is  proposed  to 
produce  3,000,000  gallons  of  motor  spirit  per  year,  as  well  as  500 
tons  of  paper  as  a  by-product.  In  the  Philippines  the  sap  from 
the  nipa  palm  tree  forms  the  source  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol 
produced  there.     It  costs  under  10  cents  per  gallon. 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention;  and  invention  in  the 
present  instance  seems  likely  to  discover  a  cheap  source  of  power 
for  motor  vehicles  and  stationary  engines  that,  unlike  natural  oil, 
is  inexhaustible;  for  it  is  the  product  of  vegetal  growth,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  can  be  insured  by  scientific  cultivation  and 
control."  

SOUNDING  BY  SOUND— The  United  States  oceanographic 
ship  Hannibal  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  device  called  the  hydro- 
phone, recently  perfected  by  the  Navy.  Officials  of  the  U.  S. 
Hydrographic  Office  state  that  the  new  device  will  revolutionize 
the  work  of  surveying  the  sea  bottom  by  permitting  the  taking 
of  soundings  in  a  few  minutes  which  under  present  methods 
require  hours.  Says  Science  Service's  Science  News  Bulletin 
(Washington) : 

"The  depth  of  the  ocean  is  obtained  instantly  by  this  device, 
which  depends  upon  the  time  it  takes  for  a  sound  to  travel 
from  a  sound-creating  oscillator  located  in  the  aft  portion  of  the 
ship  to  the  sea  floor  and  be  reflected  back  to  the  receiver  located 
in  line  with  the  transmitter,  but  in  the  forward  part  of  the  boat. 
The  hydrophone  receives  only  the  reflected  sound.  The  time 
determines  the  angle  and  the  apparatus  automatically  computes 
the  depth. 

"The  new  device  necessarily  has  a  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
as  the  velocity  of  sound  in  sea  water  is  roughly  4,400  feet 
per  second,  a  velocity  too  great  to  be  measured  accurately 
by  stop-watch  methods.  An  error  of  one-fifth  second  results 
in  a  discrepancy  of  over  70  fathoms  in  the  determining  of 
depth. 

"Besides makingmore rapid,  detailed  andaccurate  hydrographic 
surveys  of  the  ocean  bottom,  the  new  devica  would  also  be  used 
in  locating  vessels  at  sea  and  supplement  the  radio  compass. 
Powerful  sound  sources  may  be  installed  off  capes  and  harbors. 
By  sending  radio  signals  and  the  underwater  sound  signals  at 
the  same  instant,  the  difference  in  the  time  of  reception  will 
give  the  distance  the  vessels  are  apart  when  the  depth  of  the 
ocean  is  known. 

"The  inventor,  Dr.  Harvey  C.  Hayes,  physicist  for  the 
Navy,  believes  that  the  new  device  will  be  able  to  detect  the 
presence  of  icebergs  by  the  sound  reflected  from  the  berg  and 
avert  such  disasters  as  befell  the  Titanic.  'In  actual  experi- 
ment it  has  been  determined  that  the  navigator,  cruising  at  full 
speed  through  the  fog  and  darkness,  was  certain  of  his  position 
at  all  times  and  proceeded  with  complete  confidence,'  said  Dr. 
Hayes  in  describing  one  of  the  earlier  trips  with  a  less  perfect 
apparatus  than  that  which  is  now  being  used." 
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A  CHEMIST  IN  THE  SENATE 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  CHEMISTRY  now  has  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Edwin  F.  Ladd,  junior  senator  from  North  Dakota, 
who,  says  the  author  of  a  biographical  sketch  in  Chemical 
and  Metallurgical  Engineering  (New  York),  is  having  some 
difficulty,  after  thirty-six  years  of  active  work  in  a  laboratory, 
in 'adjusting  himself  to  the  slow  grinding  of  the  legislative  mill 
in  Washington.  For  twenty  years,  we  are  told,  Dr.  Ladd  has 
been  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  North  Dakota's  laws  per- 
taining to  pure  foods  and  materials.  During  most  of  that  time 
he  has  had  from  one  to  three  libel  suits  pending  against  him,  to 
say  nothing  of  injunctions  and  other  efforts  made  to  discourage 
him  in  his  determination  to  obtain  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
his  State — a  course  in  which  he  has  had  the 
active  cooperation  of  most  manufacturers 
and  dealers.     The  writer  continues: 

"In  addition  to  doing  his  part  in  the  dis- 
posal of  each  day's  legislative  grist  in  the 
Senate,  Dr.  Ladd  is  bringing  to  bear  all  the 
pressure  in  his  power  on  his  bills  providing 
for  such  things  as  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system,  the  compulsory  working  of  patents 
and  the  setting  up  of  purity  standards  for 
paints.  As  he  is  the  only  chemist  in  the 
Senate,  he  is  being  called  upon  more  and 
more  for  advice  and  suggestion  in  connection 
with  legislation  dealing  with  chemical 
matters. 

"Dr.  Ladd  specialized  in  chemistry  at  the 
Somerset  Academy  at  Athens,  Me.,  and  in 
the  University  of  Maine,  the  two  institutions 
in  which  he  received  his  education.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  latter  institution  in  1884 
and  immediately  took  a  position  as  chemist 
for  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  He  held  that  position  until 
1890,  when  he  was  called  to  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  to  act  in  the 
dual  capacity  of  professor  of  chemistry  and 
chief  chemist  of  the  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  Despite  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  in  Washington  constantly  for 
two  years,  he  continues  to  this  day  to  hold 
title  to  both  those  positions.  In  1915  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College.  During  the  war  he 
was  Federal  Food  Administrator  of  his  State. 

"For  many  years  Dr.  Ladd  has  been  an  active  member  in  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  in  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  in  the  Association  of  Dairy, 
Drug  and  Food  Officials.  He  has  served  each  of  the  latter  two 
organizations  as  president.  For  many  years  he  has  maintained 
membership  in  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  in  the 
American  Public  Health  Association." 

Just  at  this  time,  we  are  informed,  Senator  Ladd,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  is  making  an  intensive  study 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  project.  Regardless  of  the  policy  which 
the  Government  may  adopt  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  its 
properties  there,  Senator  Ladd  recognizes  that  this  power  proj- 
ect will  be  the  center  of  a  great  chemical  industry.  He  wants 
to  see  that  great  water-power  put  to  use  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.    To  quote  further: 

"He  is  perfectly  willing  for  the  Government  to  go  ahead  and 
complete  the  dam  and  then  dispose  of  the  power  in  a  business- 
like manner  to  private  consumers,  since  it  is  apparent  that  delays 
will  intervene  before  an  agreement  can  be  reached  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  property  to  private  interests. 

"When  Dr.  Ladd  came  to  Washington  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  the  operation  of  the  nitrate  plants.  His 
observations  since,  however,  have  convinced  him  that  the 
Government  would  not  be  efficient  in  the  conduct  of  a  chemical 
manufacturing  plant  and  he  believes  the  Government  plants 


should  be  leased  to  the  highest  bidder.  He  would  like  to  see 
some  one  give  the  Government  more  than  Henry  Ford  has 
offered,  but  if  no  one  is  willing  to  make  a  better  offer  than  Mr. 
Ford,  he  believes  that  Congress  can  exact  certain  practical 
limitations  which  will  permit  the  country  to  have  the  advantages 
from  that  great  natural  resource." 


HOW  TO  KEEP  COOL 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  HOT  WEATHER  is  not  how  to 
keep  the  heat  out  but  how  to  get  it  out,  says  Dr.  Edwin 
E.  Slosson  in   Science   Service's   Science   News   Bulletin 
(Washington).     The  body  temperature,  he  tells  us,  sticks  pretty 
close  to  the  normal  point  of  98.6  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  unless 
the  air  temperature  gets  above  that  we  do  not  take  on  heat  from 
the  air.     He  goes  on: 
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"Heat,  like  water,  runs  down-hill.  It 
passes  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature. 
The  steeper  the  grade  the  faster  the  flow. 
That's  where  the  difficulty  comes  in.  For  we 
have  to  keep  our  internal  temperature  at  the 
normal  point,  whatever  it  may  be  outside, 
and  there  is  only  a  thin  skin  and  some  clothes 
between.  When  the  weather  is  cold  we  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  the  heat  we  pro- 
duce from  the  food  we  eat,  for  it  runs  off 
rapidly,  so  rapidly  that  we  have  to  put  on 
more  clothes  to  check  it.  But  as  the  air 
temperature  rises  nearer  to  that  of  our  own 
the  current  of  escaping  heat  slows  up  and  final- 
ly sets  back  if  the  temperature  goes  over  99. 
"We  shut  down  the  furnace  in  our  houses 
when  winter  goes.  But  we  can  not  shut 
down  the  furnace  inside  of  us  because  the 
works  would  stop.  Our  internal  furnace 
serves  as  a  power-house  as  well  as  a  heater. 
We  have  to  keep  the  engine  going  night  and 
day  and  that  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
fuel,  tho  of  course  we  do  not  need  so  much  in 
summer-time  as  when  Ave  have  the  heating 
plant  on,  too. 

"A  man  who  is  not  doing  much,  'just  up 
and  about,'  will  have  to  have  2,400  calories 
of  food  a  day.  If  he  is  working,  he  will  need 
500  or  1,000  more.  So  even  if  he  lives  in 
idleness  he  has  to  get  rid  of  heat  at  the  rate 
of  100  calories  an  hour  on  the  average,  which 
is  about  as  much  heat  as  is  given  off  by  four 
ordinary  electric  lights. 

"Now  this  heat  can  be  got  rid  of  in  two 
ways— it  can  run  away  or  be  carried  away. 

"It  will  run  away  if  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  is 
enough  lower  than  the  body  and  there  is  enough,  not  too  much, 
cloth  between. 

"It  can  be  carried  away  by  water.  Water  can  carry  more 
heat  without  showing  it  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  A 
quart  of  water  will  take  on  a  calory  of  heat  and  only  show  a  rise 
of  less  than  two  degrees  Fahrenheit.  When  a  quart  of  water 
evaporates,  it  carries  off  about  500  calories.  If,  then,  you 
sweat  a  quart  this  is  the  quantity  of  heat  you  are  getting 
rid  of,  provided  the  perspiration  evaporates  from  the  skin.  Here 
is  the  difficulty.  If  the  air  holds  already  all  the  water  it  can  take 
up,  then  you  can  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  absorption  of  heat 
through  evaporation.  So  when  the  air  is  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, or,  as  the  weather  man  puts  it,  when  the  humidity  is  100, 
then  you  say  'this  is  muggy  weather'  and  you  complain  that  the 
heat  is  intolerable  even  tho  the  thermometer  does  not  stand  high. 
"Your  own  internal  thermometer,  your  sense  of  temperature, 
only  registers  loss  and  gain.  You  feel  warm  when  you  are  gaining 
heat.  You  feel  cool  when  you  are  losing  heat.  You  can  only  lose 
heat  by  radiation  when  the  air  is  cooler  than  your  skin.  You 
can  only  lose  heat  by  evaporation  when  the  air  is  drier  than  your 
skin. 

"Remember,  it  is  only  the  layer  next  to  your  skin  that  counts. 
If  the  air  there  has  a  temperature  of  99  degrees  and  a  humidity 
of  100  per  cent.,  then  you  can  not  g3t  cool  either  way.  In  that 
case  you  must  drive  away  the  layer  of  hot  moist  air  and  let  some 
that  is  drier  and  cooler  get  at  your  skin,  which  you  can  do  by 
means  of  a  breeze,  or  in  default  of  that,  a  fan." 
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AIR  AS  A  STEEL-CUTTER 

ATMOSPHERIC  OXYGEN  plays  an  important  part  in 
/  jL  the  cutting  of  metals  by  friction  or  by  the  electric  arc, 
1  m.  we  are  told  editorially  by  The  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  (New  York).  The  ubiquity  of  this  gas  in  the  atmosphere 
and  its  influence  on  sundry  reactions  are  often  unrecognized, 
this  paper  asserts.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  South  African  Mining 
and  Engineering  Journal  a  short  article  discust  the  use  of  a 
mild-steel  disk  with  notched  edge  for  the  cutting  of  metal. 
The  writer  continues : 

"Many  mining  engineers  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  if  such 
a  tool  be  mounted  on  an  ordinary  saw  bench  and  revolved  at  a 
high  speed  it  can  be  used  to  cut  piping,  joists,  or  other  structural 
steel.  The  scope  of  application,  however,  would  be  limited  if 
our  contemporary's  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon  be  ac- 
cepted, for  it  maintains 
that  the  result  is  at- 
tained 'simply  by  the 
heat  of  friction.' 

"As  when  the  oxy- 
acetylene  burner  is  used, 
the  heating  of  the  metal 
is  the  first  step  in  the 
operation,  not  the  last. 
A  considerable  amount 
of  heat  is  generated 
when  a  steel  disk  is  used 
for  cutting,  but  this  is 
insufficient  to  melt  steel. 
The  cutting  in  both 
cases  is  due  mainly  to 
the  chemical  erosion  of 
the  metal  by  oxygen. 
In  the  oxyacetylene  ap- 
paratus the  cutting  gas 
is  supplied  in  an  almost 
pure  state  from  cylin- 
ders; when  a  steel  disk 
is  used,  the  oxygen 
needed  comes  from  the 
atmosphere.     A  temper- 

ture  favorable  to  rapid  oxidation  is  reached  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  metal  is  placed  against  the  disk,  the 
rapid  movement  of  which  insures  a  steady  supply  of  the  neces- 
sary gas.  The  results  are,  of  course,  inefficient  as  compared  with 
those  obtained  with  the  oxyacetylene  cutter;  further,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lack  of  portability  of  the  saw  bench  and  the 
clumsiness  of  the  apparatus,  the  scope  of  the  disk  cutter  is 
limited. 

"Recently  much  interest  centered  on  the  achievement  of 
cutting  a  large  cast-iron  pipe  that  lay  in  50  feet  of  water  in  New 
York  Harbor.  A  new  type  of  electric  torch  was  used,  but  the 
pseudo-scientific  publications  overstrest  the  part  that  was 
played  by  electricity.  Precise  details  are  unavailable,  but  it 
would  appear  that  altho  the  arcing  of  an  electric  current  was 
used  to  obtain  the  necessary  preliminary  heat,  the  cutting  was 
performed  by  some  gas  or  combination  of  gases,  the  composition 
of  which  is  not  known.  In  any  event  it  is  probable  that  oxygen 
played  an  important  part." 


per  cent.,  due  largely  to  much  lower  rates  from  tuberculosis, 
acute  nephritis  and  Bright's  disease,  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  accidents,  and  typhoid  fever.  The  general  death-rate 
from  tuberculosis  has  decreased,  in  the  ten-year  period,  from 
160  per  100,000  population  to  114.  The  rate  from  acute  ne- 
phritis and  Bright  s  disease  has  decreased  from  99  to  89.  The 
rate  from  accidents  has  decreased  from  84  to  71,  and  the  rate 
from  typhoid  fever  from  24  to  8." 
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FIGHTING  THE  CHINCH  BUG 

THE  CHINCH  BUG,  after  beginning  his  devastations 
in  the  grain  fields,  likes  to  move  over  to  a  neighboring 
cornfield  to  finish  up.  These  migrations  are  now  halted 
by  using  barriers  of  tar  or  creosote,  we  are  told  by  T.  H.  Parks, 
of  Ohio  University,  writing  under  the  above  title  in  The  Ohio 

Farmer  (Cleveland).  Un- 
less the  bugs  are  killed 
by  rains  they  will  leave 
the  small  grains  soon 
after  harvest,  the  writer 
informs  us,  and  travel 
on  the  ground  to  hunt 
new  food.  The  method 
of  making  a  tar  or  creo- 
sote barrier  is  quite 
simple,  and  it  can  be 
readily  prepared  in  ad- 
vance of  the  movement 
of  the  bugs.  We  read 
further: 
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THE   TAR-LINE    DEFENSE   AGAINST   THE   CHINCH   BUG. 


LONGER  LIVES  FOR  EVERYBODY— A  statement  issued  re- 
cently by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  comparing  death-rates,  by 
age  groups,  in  1910  and  in  1920,  shows  that  the  death-rate  has 
become  lower  in  every  age  group.  Says  the  writer  of  an  abstract 
made  for  The  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine  (Chicago): 

"The  most  pronounced  change  appearing  in  the  rate  for 
infants  under  one  year  of  age  which  declined  from  13,084  per 
100,000  (in  1910)  to  9,660  per  100,000  (in  1920),  a  decline  of 
about  26  per  cent.  The  death-rate  for  old  people  above  75  vears 
of  age  shows  a  decrease  of  about  6  per  cent.,  being  13,490  per 
100,000  fin  1920)  as  against  14,360  per  100,00;)  (in  1910).  In 
1910  the  death-rate  for  infants  was  almost  as  high  as  it  was  for 
old  people  above  75  years  of  age,  but  in  1920  the  infantile  death- 
rate  was  only  three-fourths  as  great  as  the  death-rate  in  old  age. 
Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  decrease  from  2,581  to  2,280  per 
100,000  population  in  the  age  group  45  to  74,  a  decrease  of  12 


"A  tar  barrier  consists 
of  a  line  of  tar  laid  down 
on  compacted  soil  in 
front  of  the  corn  to  be 
protected  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  stop  and 
trap  the  young  bugs  in 
their  march  toward  the  corn.  It  need  not  be  placed  around 
the  infested  wheat  or  barley  field,  but  only  between  it  and 
the  near-by  crop  to  be  protected.  The  ground  is  prepared 
for  the  tar  line  by  clearing  away  the  grass  and  weeds  from 
a  narrow  strip  of  firm  soil  at  the  edge  of  the  wheat  or 
barley  field  and  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  rows  of 
corn  to  be  protected.  A  shallow  groove  is  then  made  along 
the  surface  of  the  compacted  soil  which  serves  to  receive  and 
hold  the  heavy  tar.  A  heavy  road  tar  has  been  found  quite 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Gas  tar,  which  is  often  used,  is  service- 
able but  more  variable  in  thickness  and  sinks  into  the  soil  more 
rapidly  than  regular  road  tar.  Thinner  road  oils  or  waste  oi!s 
sink  away  too  rapidly  to  be  of  much  value.  Post-holes  about 
twenty  inches  deep  and  about  twenty  feet  apart  should  then  be 
dug  just  behind  the  line  on  the  side  where  the  bugs  are  coming. 
The  rim  of  the  hole  should  be  made  sloping,  and  on  this  sloping 
rim  should  be  placed  a  small  quantity  of  fine  road  dust  to  pre- 
vent the  bugs  from  getting  out  after  they  are  trapt.  Lay  the 
line  of  tar  to  skirt  the  edge  of  the  post-hole  next  to  the  cornfield. 
The  barrier  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  bugs  are  stopt  by  the 
line  of  tar  and  will  soon  mass  behind  it,  often  covering  the 
ground  over  the  first  foot  back  of  the  line.  They  fall  into  the 
post-holes  where  they  can  be  killed  by  pouring  a  small  amount 
of  water  and  kerosene  into  the  hole  once  each  day.  The  tar 
should  be  renewed  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the  line  in  repair. 
A  fifty-gallon  barrel  of  tar  will  usually  make  and  maintain  a  line 
eighty  rods  long  during  the  two  or  three  weeks  of  chinch  bug 
migration.  Rain  does  not  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  tar  line. 
"Creosote  barriers  are  now  used  successfully  in  Illinois.  A 
line  of  crude  or  low-grade  creosote  is  used  instead  of  the  tar. 
It  is  the  smell  of  the  creosote  that  turns  the  bugs,  hence  it  can 
be  allowed  to  sink  into  the  soil  and  still  be  effective.  This  kind 
of  barrier  requires  no  compacting  of  the  soil  and  should  be  laid 
out  on  the  brow  of  a  slope,  made  so  that  the  bugs  encounter  the 
creosote  line  as  they  ascend  the  slope.  In  going  up  the  slope 
the  bugs  reach  the  creosote  line,  are  turned  back  and  fall  into 
the  holes  in  the  furrow.  A  dusty  furrow  with  steep,  dusty  side 
next  to  the  corn  rows  will  serve  as  an  emergency  barrier  in  dry 
weal  her  and  hold  the  bugs  until  tar  or  creosote  is  obtained." 
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ASYLUMS   OR   HOSPITALS? 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  CARE  of  the  insane  or  of  epi- 
leptic patients  were  once  uniformly  known  as  "asylums" — 
places  of  refuge.  Many  of  them  have  changed  their  names 
to  "hospitals,"  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  inmates  are 
receiving  medical  care,  with  a  view  to  improvement  or  cure. 
It  is  asserted,  however,  by  Dr.  Chas.  A.  L.  Reed,  of  Cincinnati, 
former  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  an 
article  contributed  to  The  Cincinnati  Journal  of  Medicine,  that 
this  alteration  has  not  included  much  change  in  fundamental 
procedure,  and  that  drastic  reform  is  needed  before  all  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  shall  be  hospitals  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
The  first  step,  Dr.  Reed  thinks,  is  a  recognition  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  a  fact,  namely,  that  such  terms  as  "epilepsy"  and 
"insanity"  are  vague  and  refer  simply  to  various  conditions 
induced  by  the  poisoning  of  the  blood  stream  by  "focal"  infec- 
tions of  one  kind  or  another.  He  defines  these  infections  as 
invasion  of  the  body  by  disease-producing  germs  which,  be?om- 
ing  established  in  a  tissue,  organ  or  cavity,  there  form  a  focus 
from  which  the  germs  themselves,  or  the  toxins  they  generate,  or 
both,  are  persistently  absorbed  into  the  blood  stream  and  thus 
infect   the  general  system. 

Such  infection  is  now  widely  recognized  as  the  cause  of  many 
hitherto  mysterious  ills,  and  Dr.  Reed  believes  that  attention  to 
them  will  solve  many  problems  of  epilepsy  and  insanity.  As 
there  are  only  three  localities  where  these  foci  chiefly  develop — 
namely,  the  teeth,  the  tonsils  and  the  intestines  (altho  any  organ 
or  structure  of  the  body  may  harbor  them),  methods  of  treat- 
ment may  evidently  be  concentrated  upon  these  with  chances  of 
success.    Says  Dr.  Reed: 

"The  symptoms  of  focal  infection  are  diverse  and  variable 
according  to  the  dominant  organism  or  strain  absorbed  and  the 
resistance,  general  or  localized,  of  the  individual,  and  are  general, 
such  as  physical  weakness,  insomnia,  lowered  bodily  temperature, 
mental  depression  generally  associated  with  constipation,  with 
or  without -indigestion  and  irregular  heart  action;  or  specific, 
such  as  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  infection  of  the  gall-bladder,  or  of 
the  appendix,  or  convulsions.  They  sometimes  occur  as  definite 
complexes,  when  they  are  called  ('diseases,'  such  as  'Bright's 
disease,'  ' Olenard's  disease,'  'Addison's  disease,'  or  such  other 
'diseases'  as  neuralgia,  neuritis,  rheumatism,  arthritis,  diabetes, 
thyroidism,  chorea,  'epilepsy'  and  'insanity,'  and  many  others. 
The  general  underlying  systemic  condition  in  all  these  so-called 
diseases  is  that  of  a  poisoned  blood  stream,  or  toxemia." 

Dr.  Reed  points  for  confirmation  of  his  ideas  to  the  results 
obtained  at  a  number  of  hospitals  that  have  adopted  them,  and 
he  makes  a  plea  for  their  general  recognition.     He  goes  on: 

"All  phenomena  that  we  call  disease  are  the  result  of  definite, 
even  if  unascertained,  causes.  This  law  of  caAise  and  effect  holds 
true  with  respect  to  both  'epilepsy'  and  'insanity':  establish  the 
cause,  the  effect  follows;  remove  the  cause,  the  effect  subsides — ■ 
unless,  unfortunately,  through  neglect  and  delay,  there  shall 
have  occurred  irreparable  destruction  of  tissue.  The  practical 
application  of  this  law  in  the  treatment  of  'epileptics'  and  the 
'insane,'  based  upon  focal  infections  as  the  primary  cause,  at  the 
hands  of  many  practitioners  and  in  the  more  progressive  hospi- 
tals, has  resulted  in  so  many  cures  of  record  where  cures  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  realized,  that  the  principle  has  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  both  experiment  and  controversy.  The 
rapidly  evolving  details  of  treatment  still  remain  in  dispute,  but 
are  undergoing  rapid  adjustment.  The  general  medical  profes- 
sion may  be  relied  upon  to  develop  details  of  treatment  or  to 
adopt  those  already  developed  by  its  leaders,  as  soon  as  the  lines 
of  professional  responsibility  are  thus  brought  to  the  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  public. 

"Many  States,  with  institutions  originally  called  asylums  for 
both  'epileptics'  and  the  'insane,'  evidently  ashamed  of  their 
purely  custodial  character,  have  changed  their  names  from  asy- 
lums to  hospitals,  but  in  doing  so  have  failed  to  change  their 
real  nature.  The  medical  and  executive  functions  of  their  super- 
intendents are  combined.  The  medical  staffs  are  too  generally 
political  appointments  and  too  frequently  are  both  incompetent 
in  professional  qualifications  and  inadequate  in  numbers.     One 


medical  attendant  to  a  thousand  patients,  or  prisoners,  is  not  an 
unknown  proportion.  As  a  result,  the  careful  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual patient  is  a  physical  impossibility,  and  even  intercurrent 
acute  illnesses  frequently  go  undetected  and  untreated.  The  in- 
mates merely  are  herded,  housed,  fed,  clothed  and  worked,  often 
at  hurtful  tasks.  The  institutions  are  overcrowded.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  destitute  of  modern  hospital  equipment,  such 
as  laboratories  and  operating  rooms.  As  a  consequence,  careful 
diagnostic  study  along  the  lines  of  the  new  knowledge  has  been 
and  remains  impossible  in  all  but  a  few  progressive  institutions. 
The  writer  has  at  hand  an  authentic  report  of  a  mild  psychotic 
case,  so  mild  that  the  patient  might  well  have  been  at  home,  that 
has  been  incarcerated  for  thirty-six  consecutive  years  without 
ever  having  been  scientifically  examined.  Probably  not  2  per 
cent,  of  the  American  asylum  population  has  ever  been  examined 
by  methods  calculated  to  find  out  what  really  is  the  matter  with 
them,  and,  therefore,  what  really  ought  to  be  done  for  them. 
Treatment,  in  the  sense  of  attempting  to  cure  these  patients,  is, 
therefore,  unknown  in  this  particular  type  of  institution.  The 
result  is  not  only  an  inhuman  neglect  of  curable  cases — a 
neglect  calculated  sooner  or  later  to  put  them  in  the  incurable 
classes — but  there  is  a  perpetuation  of  the  unhappiness  of  mil- 
lions of  relatives  and  friends,  while  there  is  a  continual  piling  up 
of  the  burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

"These  facts  indicate  an  urgent  need  that  must  lead  to  a  crying 
demand  for  reform.  That  reform  must  begin  by  ascertaining 
the  basic  truth,  and  the  basic  truth  can  be  ascertained  only 
through  a  diagnostic  survey  of  entire  asylum  populations.  This 
survey  can  be  made  only  by  a  competent  and  adequately 
equipped  diagnostic  commission,  made  up  of  persons  technically 
qualified  to  conduct  the  various  branches  of  the  examination, 
who  are  even  circumstantially  free  from  bias  arising  from  some 
fancied  necessity  to  defend  preconceived  views,  previous  prac- 
tises or  vested  interests.  The  few  progressive  men  at  the  head  of 
these  institutions,  while  welcoming  such  a  commission,  ought 
to  be  spared  from  the  determination  of  facts  having  a  bearing 
on  their  own  previous  declarations;  the  non-progressives  or 
reactionaries,  for  the  same  reason,  are  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration." 

A  SIBERIAN  GIANT 

KAZANLOFF,  A  MAN  recently  exhibited  in  Hungary, 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  men  alive,  and  is  probably 
.  one  of  the  tallest  men  of  whom  authentic  record  exists, 
according  to  the  Siberian  correspondent  of  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  says  American  Medicine  (New 
York)  in  an  abstract.  As  might  be  expected,  the  food  capacity 
of  the  tallest  man  in  the  world  is  in  proportion  to  his  great 
body,  but  whether  he  enjoys  what  he  eats  and  drinks  more 
than  the  average  man  is  to  be  questioned.  He  also  needs 
much  more  sleep  than  most  of  us  could  healthily  indulge  in. 
Meanwhile,  we  read: 

"He  is  34  years  of  age,  his  height  is  9  feet  3  inches,  and  he  is 
built  in  proportion  to  his  height.  Thus,  his  hand  is  1  foot  1  inch 
from  finger  tip  to  wrist;  his  foot  is  1  foot  9  inches  long;  his  chest 
measurement  is  56  inches;  the  circumference  of  his  head  is 
25  inches  and  his  weight  is  458  pounds.  To  support  this  huge 
frame  he  eats  an  amount  that  would  satisfy  four  others  of  good 
appetite.  In  four  meals  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  consumes 
4  or  5  pints  of  milk,  15  to  20  eggs,  3  or  4  pounds  of  meat,  five  or 
six  loaves  of  bread,  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  beans  and  other 
vegetables,  4  to  6  pints  of  wine,  and  5  or  6  quarts  of  beer.  These 
quantities  appear  to  be  well  attested,  as  do  the  measurements  of 
his  proportions;  but  the  fact  that  arrests  attention  particularly 
in  the  accounts  of  the  giant's  habits  is  the  enormous  amount  of 
sleep  that  he  needs.  Normally  he  passes  a  large  portion  of  the' 
day  in  slumber,  and  he  has  been  known  to  sleep  for  twenty-four 
hours  on  end.  Even  when  awake,  his  movements  are  slow  and 
deliberate,  and  he  is  inclined  to  doze  off  when  left  alone,  the  only 
stimulus  to  exertion  being  the  cravings  of  hunger,  which  are  said 
to  be  acute.  It  is  impossible  in  the  light  of  recent  researches  on 
gigantism  to  regard  this  prodigious  specimen  of  humanity  as-  a 
mere  'freak.'  He  must  be  the  subject  of  pathologic  change, 
probably  in  the  pituitary  body.  The  condition  of  general  sym- 
metrical gigantism  gradually  developing  is  not  in  all  points  like 
true  acromegaly,  but  is  closely  allied  to  it.  The  prognosis  with 
regard  to  longevity  can  not  be  said  to  be  bright.  Kazanloff 
has  now  left  for  his  fatherland,  Siberia,  where  he  intends  to  help 
his  parents  in  farm  work." 


RADIO  ON  YOUR  PLEASURE  BOAT 


VACATIONISTS  who 
spend  much  time  on 
the  water,  even  in  the 
smallest  craft,  may  now  con- 
sider taking  their  radio-receiv- 
ing sets  with  them.  Not  long 
ago  it  would  have  been 
thought  impossible  to  operate 
a  radio  apparatus  from  a  small 
boat,  because  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  elevating  a  long 
antenna.  But  the  boatman 
has  taken  a  lesson  from  the 
flying  man,  and  all  is  well. 
In  Popular  Radio  (New  York), 
Paul  McGinnis  tells  how  this 
problem  was  solved,  and  gives 
information  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  lovers  of 
water-craft  of  all  descriptions. 
We  read: 

"The  trailing  wire  form  of 
antenna  has  perhaps  been  the 
most  valuable  recent  develop- 
ment in  using  radio  sets  on 
small  boats.  An  insulated 
Avire  dropt  over  the  side  of 
the  boat  has  been  made  to 
work  quite  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pensive type  strung  between 
masts.    . 

"The  end  of  the  wire  must 
be  insulated  so  that  no  part  of  the  antenna  can  come  into  con- 
nection with  the  water.  This  can  be  done  by  wrapping  the  end 
with  rubber  tape  and  dipping  it  in  paraffine,  or  by  applying 
two  patches  used  to  mend  inner  tubes  for  automobile  tires. 
Rubber-covered  wire  will  last  longest  in  the  water. 

"The  boat  need  not  be  in  motion  when  the  trail  antenna  is 
used,  as  it  will  receive  the  radio  impulses  when  hanging  straight 
down  from  the  boat. 
Deep  water  is  not  neces- 
sary; for  the  wire  may 
be  allowed  to  rest  upon 
the  ground.  A  practical 
length  is  75  feet. 

"The  T  type  or  the 
inverted  L  type  of  an- 
tenna, strung  between 
two  masts,  is  the  ideal 
arrangement,  but  almost 
as  good  results  have  been 
oiilained  with  an  aerial 
brought  down  from  a 
single  small  mast  of  the 
kind  commonly  built 
upon      motor-boats      or 

all  yachts. 

"About  the  famous 
Belle  Isle,  near  Detroit, 
Mich.,  the  phonographs 
on  canoes  have  found 
rivals  in  radio  sets  and 
broadcasted  programs. 
The  custom  of  hearing 
music  on  the  water  while 
the  relaxing  business  man 
reclines  on  soft  cushions 
and  paddles  his  canoe 
silently    through   canals 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "Popular  Radio,''  New  York. 

THE  WIRELESS-EQUIPPED   CANOE. 

This  compact  little  outfit  both  receives  and  sends  radio  messages. 

The  power  is  furnished  by  four  dry  cells;  the  trailing  antenna  is 

dropt  over  the  side  of  the  canoe  on  the  left. 


ANYWHERE  A  CANOE  WILE  GO. 

You  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  by  radio,  with  a  loop-aerial  like  this  one 

(which  may  be  less  than  a  foot  In  diameter),  and  with  but  a  single  radio-frequency 

amplifier.     Signals  may  be  received  over  hundreds  of  miles;  with  additional  stages 

of  amplification  signals  may  be  received  for  thousands  of  miles. 


and  under  rustic  bridges  has 
received  a  new  impulse  with 
the  coming  of  radio. 

"The  canoe  is  often  a  most 
efficient  receiving  station,  and 
when  smaller  boats  are  made, 
they  will  also  be  stations  when 
they  reach  the  hands  of  the 
inventive  American  amateur. 

"The  trail  antenna  is  valu- 
able to  the  canoeist,  but  other 
types  are  used  successfully. 
When  the  canoe  is  equipped 
with  a  sail,  the  aerial  problem 
is  solved  by  a  simple  arrange- 
ment on  the  mast. 

"Perhaps  the  most  success- 
ful type  for  the  canoe  is  the 
loop  antenna,  consisting  of 
about  a  dozen  turns  of  wire 
around  a  frame  some  three  feet 
in  diameter.  If  the  skipper  of 
the  canoe  is  a  good  navigator 
and  can  determine  his  bearings, 
the  loop  can  be  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  desired  sending 
station,  when  it  will  not  only 
tune  out  other  stations  sending 
at  the  same  time,  but  pick  up 
less  static  interference  than 
any  other  form  of  antenna. 

"Another  form  of  loop  an- 
tenna   has    been    successfully 
made  by  running  an  insulated 
wire    along    the    sides    of    the 
canoe    and     along     the    keel. 
With   such    an    antenna,    one 
end  of  the  canoe  must  be  kept  pointed  directly  at  the  station. 
"The  loop  antenna  has  great  possibilities  when   used  with 
vacuum  tubes.     With  two  stages  of  audio-frequency  amplifica- 
tion, and  several  stages  of  radio-frequency  amplification,  a  loop 
much  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter  can  pick  up  stations  in  Europe. 
"A  visit  to  the  boat  clubs  of  the  Hudson  River  shows  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  members — those  who  have  equipped  their 

boats  with  radio  and 
those  who  are  planning 
to  do  so.  Even  the 
commodore  of  the  rock- 
ing-chair fleet,  that  aged 
person  who  is  a  sailor 
only  in  spirit  and  who 
rocks  in  contentment  on 
the  club  veranda,  is 
either  enjoying  the  club- 
house radio  receiver  or 
starting  an  agitation  to 
install  one. 

"Complete  transmit- 
ting apparatus  is  some- 
times condensed  into 
such  a  small  form  that  it 
can  be  operated  in  a 
canoe  or  rowboat  with 
the  aid  of  dry  cells. 

"Receiving  sets,  prac- 
tical on  small  pleasure 
boats,  need  not  take  up 
more  room  than  a  cam- 
era. With  a  simple 
aerial  and  ground  con- 
nection, such  a  set  can 
pick  up  transmitting  sta- 
tions more  than  twenty- 
live  miles  away." 
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FROM  ZEPHYR  TO  TORNADO 

THE  MAGIC  WORD  in  the  lexicon  of  the  radio  amateur, 
is  Noise.     How  to  get  a  greater  and  yet  greater  volume 
of  sound  out  of  the  apparatus,  is  his  perennial  problem. 
Unless  he  can  transform  murmurs  into  shouts,  he  is  not  happy. 

And  so  no  one  is  long  content  with  a  crystal  detector  which 
can  not  magnify  the  energy 
that  comes  to  it  from  the  an- 
tenna. Nor  will  an  electron 
tube  or  triode  in  simple  circuit 
fully  meet  the  ever-growing 
demands,  tho  a  measure  of 
amplification  is  involved  in 
its  principle  of  action.  To 
enable  the  tube  to  do  justice 
to  itself  and  its  user,  the  prin- 
ciple of  regeneration  must  be 
invoked. 

This  principle,  Avhich  under- 
lies much  of  the  recent  spec- 
tacular developments  in  radio 
receiving,  was  introduced,  as 
every  one  knows,  by  Major 
Edwin  H.  Armstrong  while  he 
was  still  a  college  student, 
about  ten  years  ago.  It  is 
commonly  called  the  "feed- 
back" principle,  because  it 
consists  essentially  in  feeding 

back  energy  from  the  current  that  flows  out  of  the  triode 
through  the  plate  circuit,  to  amplify  the  current  that  Aoavs 
into  it  (via  the  grid)  from  the  antenna. 

The  process  seems  a  little  like  taking  water  from  below  the 
mill-wheel  and  carrying  it  back  above  the  dam,  so  that  it  may 
add  to  the  power  of  the  wheel  by  flowing  over  again.  To  make 
the  comparison  more  apt,  we  must  suppose  that  the  pool  below 
the  dam  is  fed  additionally  from  other  sources,  so  that  we  are 
adding  to  the  mill-pond  water  that  otherwise  would  not 
get  to  it  at  all. 

Analogies  aside,  what  happens  in  the 
radio-receiving  apparatus  is  this:  The 
feeble  input  current,  bearing  the  mes- 
sage, is  an  alternating  current  which 
momentarily  changes  the  voltage  of 
the  grid  to  which  it  comes  in  the  triode. 
Such  change  of  voltage  acts  at  one 
instant  to  retard  and  at  the  next 
instant  to  accelerate  the  flow  of  elec- 
trons (from  the  incandescent  filament  to 
the  relatively  cold  plate)  which  con- 
stitutes the  plate  current.  When  the 
"feed-back"  principle  is  to  be  applied, 
this  plate  current  is  led  through  a 
"tickler"  coil  that  is  placed  near  the 
secondary  coil  through  which  the  orig- 
inal current  flows  on  its  way  to  the 
grid;  and,  by  induction,  part  of  the  en- 
ergy of  the  plate  circuit  is  transferred 
to  the  current  in  the  grid  circuit. 

But  the  plate-circuit  current  has 
been  fortified  not  only  by  a  flood  of 
electrons  from  the  filament,  but  also 
by  current  from  the  "B"  battery,  usu- 
ally at  a  potential  of  22^  volts.  So 
the  amount  of  energy  transferred  in- 
ductively from  the  tickler  coil  to  the 
secondary  of   the  grid  circuit  may  be 
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VARIOCOUPLER   AND   VARIOMETERS. 

Here    is  the   hook-up   for   the    famous    "short 

wave    regenerative 

receiver,"  the  best  hook-up  for  getting  the  concerts  but  the  most 

difficult  to  manage. 

relatively  enormous,  and  the  effect  of  grid-potential  changes  on 
the  flow  of  electrons  from  filament  to  plate  is  proportionate. 
What  was  at  first  a  feeble  rivulet  of  electrons  becomes  a 
Niagara. 

Thus  plate  current  boosts  grid  current  and  grid  voltage  in 
turn  boosts  plate  current  still  higher ;  and  for  a  time  it  looks  as 

if  we  were  by  way  of  establish- 
ing a  perpetual-motion  machine 
of  ever-increasing  power. 

But  of  course  that  sort  of 
thing  can  not  go  on  forever, 
and  presently  a  maximum  is 
reached,  beyond  which  we  can 
not  go  without  breaking  up 
the  combination  altogether, 
so  that  our  ears  are  greeted 
with  a  babel  of  squeals, 
screeches  and  whistles  instead 
of  the  amplified  message  we 
are  seeking.  Short  of  this, 
however,  an  amazing  and 
gratifying  degree  of  amplifica- 
tion has  been  secured  by  the 
regenerative  circuit,  enabling 
us  to  reach  out  to  more  distant 
broadcasting  stations,  and  to 
get  far  louder  messages  than 
before  from  those  that  were 
within  range.  What  before  was 
a  mere  zephyr  of  sound  has  beeome  suggestive  of  a  tornado. 
Knowing  that  such  possibilities  exist,  every  radio  amateur 
is  pretty  sure  sooner  or  later  to  wish  to  utilize  the  feed-back  prin- 
ciple. Fortunately  this  may  be  done  in  any  one  of  several  ways 
by  simple  additions  to  the  receiving  outfit  that  do  not  greatly 
disturb  the  layout  of  the  original  single-tube  receiver.  How 
this  may  be  done  is  explained  clearly  and  simply  by  Mr. 
Ralph  R.  Batcher,  in  an  article  in  The  Wireless  Age 
(New  York),  from  which  we  quote: 


From  "Science  and  Invention." 


REGENERATIVE       OR 
FEED-BACK   CIRCUIT. 

Using  the  three  honeycomb  coils,  P,  S,  and  T, 
and  the  variable  condensers,  VC,  for  tuning, 
in  connection  with  an  audion  detector.  GL 
represents  the  grid  leak  and  condenser;  VT 
the  vacuum  tube,  R  rheostat,  B  "B"  battery, 
and  A  "A"  battery.  The  letters,  G,  P,  F  and 
F,  around  the  vacuum  tube  socket,  designate 
the  grid,  plate  and  filament  connections  found 
on  all  audion  sockets. 


"One  of  the  best  known  methods  to 
obtain  regeneration  utilizes  the  induc- 
tive feed-back  circuit.  The  oscillations 
in  the  plate  circuit  for.  the  most  part 
have  the  same  frequency  as  the  group 
frequency  of  the  transmitting  set  if  the 
valve  is  adjusted  properly.  The  coil 
[tickler]  is  in  series  with  the  telephone 
receivers  and  induces  a  current  to  either 
antenna  or  secondary  circuits  as  may 
be  desired.  Another  variation  in  this 
system  is  to  omit  the  grid  condenser 
and  to  adjust  the  valve  so  that  no 
rectification  takes  place  in  the  first  tube. 
In  this  case  high  frequency  currents  are 
induced  back.  Another  valve  is  then 
used  to  detect  these  oscillations  that 
has  a  grid  condenser  in  its  circuit." 

After  suggesting  an  alternative 
method  of  inductive  coupling,  and  two 
methods  of  coupling  with  condensers, 
Mr.  Batcher  tells  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent way  of  producing  the  same  effect, 
by  introducing  a  variable  inductance 
into  the  plate  circuit,  with  which  this 
circuit  may  be  "tuned "  to  the  same  fre- 
quency as  that  of  the  grid  circuit.  We 
read: 

"The  inductance  is  preferably  of  the 
variometer  type.  Tuning  the  plate  cir- 
cuit to  the  incoming  waves  is  in  itself 
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A  VERY  YOUNG  RADIO  EXPERT. 

This  eleven-year-old  Philadelphia  lad,  William  Noble  Allen,  holds  a  Government  radio  license,   is   an  expert  sender  of  messages,  and  teaches 
radio  in  a  public  school.     He  is  here  giving  an  out-of-door  lecture,  with  school  teachers  and  fellow  pupils  for  audience. 


instrumental  in  increasing  the  strength  of  the  signals,  barring  any 
regenerative  effects.  When  a  potential  is  applied  to  the  grid 
by  an  increasing  wave  the  plate  current  suddenly  increases  or 
decreases  as  in  the  case  of  any  vacuum  tube  receiver  circuit. 
This  change  in  plate  current  'will  induce  a  potential  across  the 
inductance  (variometer)  which  will  oppose  the  potential  of  the 
plate  battery.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  momentarily  changing 
the  potential  on  the  grid,  since  the  grid  is  located  in  the  electro- 
static field  between  the  plate  and  the  filament  within  the  tube. 
This  variation  of  grid  potential  acts  to  produce  regeneration  in 
the  same  way  as  with  other  systems." 

The  circuit  just  described  may  be  further  improved,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  amateurs,  by  putting  an  additional  variometer 
in  the  grid  circuit.  The  use  of  a  varicoupler  for  the  main  in- 
ductance (with  primary  in  series  with  the  antenna  and  ground, 
and  the  ends  of  the  secondary  hooked  respectively  to  grid  and 
filament),  with  twin  variometers  in  the  positions  just  cited, 
constitutes  a  "hook-up"  that  has  such  popularity  that  it  has 
been  spoken  of  as  the  "standard"  regenerative  circuit  for  short- 
wave reception.  It  is  said  to  have  been  devised  originally  by 
Mr.  Paul  Godley.  As  regards  the  operation  of  this  combination, 
Henry  M.  Neely,  writing  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  makes 
the  following  interesting  and  informative  comment: 

' '  In  every  radio  magazine  you  pick  up  you  see  a  great  deal  about 
the  superiority  of  the  'short-wave  regenerative'  circuit  for  re- 
ceiving the  broadcast  concerts.  You  may  wonder  why  it  is  that 
so  few  of  the  manufacturers  of  sets  now  on  the  market  advertise 
that  they  use  this  circuit.     The  answer  is  that  they  don't  use  it. 

"This  set,  with  its  two  variometers,  is  about  as  delicate  and 
hard  to  manage  as  anything  that  can  be  imagined.  At  first  you 
get  the  impression  that  all  it  can  do  is  howl  and  squeal  and  whis- 
tle and  'fry.'  Then,  after  a  few  nights  of  discouragement,  you 
hear  the  sound  of  a  voice,  and  you  quickly  turn  something  to 
improve  it,  and  it  is  gone.  And,  like  swimming,  you  fuss  around 
and  are  about  ready  to  give  up  when  suddenly  you  find  yourself 
swimming,  and  after  that  you  don't  have  much  trouble." 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY  FALLS  IN  LINE— Ac- 
cording to  The  American  Radio  Journal  (New  York),  "there  will 
be  installed  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  within  the  next  few 
weeks  a  radio  broadcasting  station  to  cover  a  radius  of  600 
miles'.  This  announcement  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Kentucky  University."  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Universities  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota in  the  Middle  West,  and  New  York  University  and  Tufts 
College  in  the  East,  are  among  the  institutions  where  radio- 
phone broadcasting  has  been  for  some  time  in  vogue.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  others. 


FROM  THE  MOUTHS  OF  BABES 

REFERRING  TO  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  of  a  youngster 
of  eleven,  named  William  Noble  Allen,  who  is  a  teacher 
_  of  radio  in  the  public  school  that  he  attends,  and  who 
on  occasion  lectures  to  audiences  composed  of  fellow  pupils  and 
of  teachers,  the  New  York  American  makes  this  comment: 

"Note,  please,  that  this  episode  occurs,  not  in  Boston,  but  in 
Philadelphia.  Note  also  that  out  in  San  Francisco  there  is 
another  youth,  Robert  Garcia  by  name,  who  rivals,  or  even  out- 
rivals, Master  Allen;  inasmuch  as  he  is  an  expert  sender  of  radio 
telegrams,  with  Government  license,  at  the  age  of  seven.  The 
Philadelphia  lad  did  not  acquire  his  permit  until  he  had  attained 
the  mature  age  of  nine! 

"Both  the  California  child  and  the  little  Philadelphia  lecturer 
are  expert  users  of  the  telegraph  key  in  sending  radio  messages,  and ' 
of  course  are  able  to  interpret  the  radio-telegraph  signals  that  come 
to  the  receiving  apparatus.  At  this  phase  of  the  radio  game,  these 
youngsters  have  not  a  great  many  rivals.  Most  youths  are  con- 
tent to  use  the  radio-receiving  telephone  only.  But  thousands  of 
the  youngsters  have  expert  knowledge  of  that  instrument. 

"Thus  young  America  is  having  a  training  in  electrical  science 
such  as  no  generation  ever  had  before.  Thousands  of  children 
are  competent  to  teach  their  parents  things  that  no  one  but  an 
expert  electrician  could  be  expected  to  know.  Masters  Garcia  of 
San  Francisco  and  Allen  of  Philadelphia  are  merely  outstanding 
representatives  of  a  splendid  type  of  American  boyhood  that 
will  exert  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  coming  generation." 


FROM  SCHENECTADY,  NOT  MARS  —  The  "messages 
from  Mars"  received  by  Senator  Guglielmo  Marconi  while 
cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  have  been  explained,  we  are 
told  by  Science  Service's  Science  News  Bulletin,  (Washington). 
The  source  of  the  extremely  long  radio  waves,  impossible  of 
location  then,  has  been  announced  as  Schenectady,  the  home  of 
the  General  Electric  Company.     We  read: 

"As  a  part  of  his  visit  in  this  country  Senator  Marconi  visited 
the  laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  company  recently.  There 
Dr.  Irving  Langmuir  of  the  research  laboratory  told  the  wireless 
inventor  of  the  experiments  he  had  conducted  with  a  wave- 
length of  150,000  meters,  five  times  as  long  as  any  previously 
obtained.  It  was  at  the  time  of  these  experiments  that  Marconi 
announced  the  reception  of  regular  beats  of  an  extremely  long 
wave-length.  The  report  that  the  wireless  genius  had  received 
signals  from  Mars  was  the  result.  The  current  of  this  wave- 
length was  sent  by  Dr.  Langmuir  over  the  trolley  wires  between 
Schenectady  and  the  famed  Saratoga  Springs,  eighteen  miles 
north  of  the  Electric  City.  The  experiment  was  unannounced, 
and  the  powerful  current  evidently  spread  itself  over  the  world. 
Senator  Marconi  denied  the  report  that  he  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  Mars,  and  now  proof  is  offered  of  the  source 
of  the  'signals.'" 
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DEBATING  BARRIE'S  VIEW  OF  COURAGE 


BARRIE  AS  AN  IMMORALIST  is  surely  a  shock  to 
readers  of  the  great  Scotsman,  who  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  delighted  young  and  old.  Some  there 
are  in  England  who  refuse  to  take  the  gently  ironic  and  almost 
pathetically  solicitous  Sir  James  of  the  Rectorial  address,  and 
find  his  "ideal  is  not  courage  in  the  ordinary  sense  at  "all:  it  is 


Wide  World  Photo. 


IT  MIGHT  BE  AN  AIRPLANE 

That  Sir  James  Barrie  was  pointing  out  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry  when  they  were  at  St 
Andrew's.     One  wouldn't  think  of  Barrie  pointing  to  his  own  Mights  of  eloquence 


light-heartedness,  irresponsibility — what  might  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  the  joy  of  failure."  Thus  speaks  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
who,  while  not  exactly  youthful,  is  of  a  later  generation  than  Sir 
James.  Then,  too,  one  still  younger,  Miss  Rose  Macaulay,  raises 
another  issue  from  his  address;  that  over  the  confused  idea  of  the 
separation  of  the  generations  in  a  sort  of  manner  of  sheep  and 
goats.  The  coming  of  the  comment  in  the  English  press  on 
Sir  James's  remarkable  address,  now  issued  in  hook  form,  is  our 
excuse  for  returning  to  the  subject  again.  Incidentally  we  might 
correct  our  previous  mistake  that  St.  Andrew's  is  at  Glasgow. 
Before  dealing  with  the  dissenters  we  offer  two  favorable  views. 
Barrie,  as  we  reported  in  our  issue  of  May  20,  spoke  of  a  "  League 
of  Youth,"  and  the  London  Times  interprets  him  as  not  having 
had  in  mind  "such  a  league  as  requires  a  secretariat  and  keeps 
minutes  of  its  proceedings,  but  rather  that  spirit  of  loyalty  to 


one's  age  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  pioneer.  It 
implies  a  pride  in  youth  and  a  clear  seeing  which  may  some- 
how rid  the  relations  between  youth  and  age  of  a  part  of  their 
complexity." 

A  writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  refers  to  "this  archan- 
gelically  written  address,"  and  finds  it  "a  tremendous  backing  of 
youth  against  age,  by  a  'friendly'  who  reveals  him- 
self in  the  ranks  of — well,  relatively  speaking,  of 
old."     Restating  Barrie's  main  point: 

"Sir  James  Barrie. is  full  of  the  feeling,  shared  by 
many  generous  noncombatants  during  and  after 
the  war,  that  the  war,  on  the  whole,  was  a  mesa 
made  by  Europe's  elderly  men  and  liquidated  or  ex- 
piated by  her  younger  men,  at  a  heavy  cost  to  them- 
selves. Age,  roughly  speaking,  got  us  into  the  hole 
and  did  pretty  badly  while  we  were  in,  and  has 
done  about  as  badly  ever  since  we  got  out,  so  far 
as  we  can  be  said  to  be  out.  Youth  got  us  out  so 
far  as  it  could,  so  now  let  youth  try  its  hand  at 
getting  us  out  altogether  and  solving  the  puzzles  of 
peace;  may  not  youth  bring  off  this  different  feat  as 
well  as  it  stood  the  disagreeables  of  war?  So  let  it 
dispossess  age,  bundle  the  grizzled  politicians  out  of 
the  seats  of  the  mighty,  take  up  itself  the  job  of 
making  sure  that  never  again  shall  the  sins  of  poli- 
ticians, who  are  largely  bald,  be  washed  out  with  the 
blood  of  a  million  young  Britons  and  corresponding 
numbers  of  the  young  of  other  nations. 

"A  splendid  program! — would  that  youth  would 
carry  it  out.  But  some  large  part  of  youth,  one 
fears,  might  raise  a  point  which  would  come  from 
that  quarter  with  a  better  grace  than  from  any 
quarter  so  tainted  with  the  shame  of  maturity  as 
a  centenarian  newspaper.  Were  not  the  old  and 
middle-aged  crew  who  failed  to  avert  the  disaster — 
were  they  not,  quite  a  few  years  ago,  the  young 
men  of  Europe?  Will  not  the  young  men  who  have 
survived  the  war  be,  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  di- 
recting elderly  men?  Youth  and  age  are  things 
terribly  relative.  'Is  it  not  tragic,'  somebody  said 
while  looking  on  at  a  school  cricket  match,  'to 
think  that  in  thirty  years  these  fine  open-faced 
lads  may  be  tricky,  underhand  members  of  Parlia- 
ment— Cabinet  Ministers  even? '  Can  we  quite  say 
to  all  the  one-legged  and  one-armed  young  men: 
'You  did  us  a  really  good  turn  in  the  war.  Now 
do  us  another.  Have  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  public 
spirit  never  attained  by  this  generation  of  slippered 
pantaloons  whom  you  see  still  dodging  and  squabbling 
at  Genoa,  as  they  squabbled  and  dodged  at  Versailles? ' 
"Sir  James  Barrie  can  say  it,  because  he  can  say  anything 
beautifully.  He  turns  it  into  a  splendid  compliment.  He  speaks 
to  the  generation  of  young  men  Avhich  did  and  suffered  in  the 
war  as  if  it  had  been  some  special  and  rare  quality  in  that  genera- 
tion, and  not  the  spirit  of  all  youth  at  all  times,  that  animated 
their  exertions  and  hardened  their  endurance.  But  may  not 
youth  murmur  that  after  all  it  will  not  have  done  so  badly  if  it 
turns  out  no  worse  than  'the  old  men,'  the  Cecils  and  Greys,  the 
Asquiths  and  Balfours,  now  under  a  cloud  on  account  of  their 
years?  We  may  make  mistakes,  even  the  youngest  of  us;  and 
there  might  be  a  kind  of  harshness  or  extortion  in  expecting  the 
men  and  women  born  between  1890  and  1900  to  have  all  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  which  those  born  between  1850  and  1870 
are  supposed  to  lack  so  conspicuously." 

But  Lord  Beaverbrook  is  dissatisfied  and  seems  to  see  a  kind 
of  "heresy"  in  Barrie's  words.  Writing  in  the  London  Daily 
Express  he  says: 
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"I  do  not  think  I  am  misrepresenting  Sir  James's  doctrine, 
because  he  goes  on  to  apply  it  to  his  own  career.  He  says  that 
he  has  failed  in  life  because,  instead  of  being  a  solicitor  or  ex- 
plorer, for  neither  of  which  tasks  is  he  'preeminently  fitted,  he 
chose  to  be  a  distinguished,  successful,  and  wealthy  playwright 
and  author.  This  sort  of  advice,  tendered  to  boys  on  the  thresh- 
old of  life,  without  experience  or  cynicism  to  treat  it  as  an  ironic 
stroke  of  humor,  seems  to  me  absolutely  immoral.  If  you  prac- 
tise the  creed  that  true  happiness  consists  in  starving  in  a  garret, 
there  will  soon  not  be  a  garret  left  or  a  man  to  starve.  Nor  does 
this  attack  on  Success  ring  quite  true.  Sir  James  Barrie  decries 
his  own  material  prosperity.  Well,  it  is  a  misfortune  very  easily 
remedied,  as  Jesus  pointed  out  to  the  young  man  who  had  great 
possessions  and  who  also  wanted  to  be  saved. 

"It  is  possible  to  achieve  success  by  playing  hide  and  seek 
with  the  public  as  well  as  with  the  angels,  and  to  advertise  the 
vanity  of  humility  as  a  man  advertises  a  soap.  Sir  James  Barrie 
and  Lord  Leverhulme  have  both  risen  to  eminence  by  the  lavish 
advertisement  of  a  good  article.  The  public  say  indifferently, 
'This  play  is  Barrie's;  it  must  be  brilliant,'  or  'This  soap  is 
Leverhulme's:  it  must  be  worth  the  money.'  But  Lord  Lever- 
hulme or  Lord  Inchcape,  also  shining  examples  of  success,  would 
be  better  advisers  to  the  youth  of  Scotland  than  the  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew's  on  the  subject  of  courage.  Their  courage,  which  is 
true  courage,  is  .nothing  like  Sir  James  Barrie's  version  of  it. 
It  is  that  which  enables  a  man  to  face  the  hard  facts  of  life  and 
to  make  the  best  of  them  for  himself  and  his  people  and  his  age. 
It  is  found  indeed,  very  often  in  the  garret;  but  by  the  man  who 
does  not  mean  to  stay  there.  The  brains  and  courage  of  such 
men  are  worth  more  to  the  country  in  their  own  time  than  all 
Sir  James  Barrie's  books  and,  as  to  the  future,  posterity  alone 
can  judge  whether  an  author's  works  will  endure. 

"On  one  point,  I  agree  with  the  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's: 
youth  to-day  ought  to  advance  and  seize  the  scepter  of  the  busi- 
ness world  from  old  age — yes,  and  from  the  middle-aged,  too — - 
the  class  to  which  I  belong.  But  why?  Not  in  order  to  fail  or 
to  enjoy  as  wanton  irresponsibility,  but  to  show  the  real  courage 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  youth  alone.  The  older  men  who  have 
made  their  coups  and  put  by  their  savings  have  their  good  points, 
especially  in  the  bad  times  we  have  been  through.  They  do  not 
lose  their  heads  if  things  go  wrong,  and  will  look  unmoved  at 
a  profit  and  loss  account  in  which  the  red  figures  begin  to  appear. 
But  they  can  not  have  the  courage  and  initiative  which  this 
period  requires.  Money  saved  in  sufficient  sums  is  a  kind  of 
colon  bacillus  of  caution  and  inaction  which  eats  into  the  pan- 
creas and  destroys  the  red  corpuscles  of  courage — the  healthy 
inspirations  to  action  which  they  themselves  had  in  their  own  time. 

"What  England  needs  preeminently  from  youth  to-day  is 
that  kind  of  courage  in  the  conduct  of  her  affairs  which  laughs  at 
unseen  risks.  There  is  everything  in  England  there  was  before 
the  war — save  the  loss  of  courage  which  the  tribute  of  young  life 
poured  out  on  the  battlefield  involved.  And  what  was  lost  here 
can  only  be  regained  by  the  greater  intensive  energy  of  the  sur- 
vivors. Our  land,  our  machinery,  our  ships,  our  finance,  which 
still  makes  the  City  of  London  the  unrivaled  mistress  of  the 
world  of  commerce,  our  capacity  for  providing  long  credits, 
above  all,  our  skilled  artizans — all  are  there  for  the  using.  It 
only  needs  courage  to  turn  them  to  account — and  courage  is  the 
perogative  of  youth." 

Miss  Macaulay  touches  the  point  raised  but  not  settled  by 
the  writer  in  the  Guardian,  and  treats  it  in  the  manner  devoid 
of  the  sentiment  especially  favored  by  the  newcomers: 

"The  theory  I  refer  to  is,  in  brief,  that  young  people  and  elderly 
people  form,  as  it  were,  at  the  present  moment,  two  separate 
and  heterogeneous  races,  of  which  the  one  is  intrinsically  noble, 
the  other  intrinsically  base.  This  theory  was,  for  instance, 
eloquently  expounded  the  other  day  to  a  naturally  highly  gratified 
audience  of  young  people  by  Sir  James  Barrie.  It  has  been, 
since  the  recent  European  War,  expounded  both  by  young  and 
elderly  persons  almost  all  the  time. 

"Now  what  do  these  people  mean?  They  must  mean  one  of 
two  things:  (a)  That  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  noble 
until  about  twenty-five  (I  am  not  sure  what  the  precise  age  of 
deterioration  is,),  and  after  that  begin  to  deeline  in  virtue,  so 
that  by  the  time  they  are  middle-aged  they  are  very  base;  or 
(6)  that  the  present  generation  of  persons  under  twenty-five 
or  so  happen,  for  some  reason  or  reasons  unknown,  to  be  an 
exceptionally  noble  generation,  quite  unlike  all  the  generations 
of  vipers  which  have  preceded  them.  This,  if  so,  would  be 
a  portent  which  should  receive  investigation. 

"If  the  theory  is  (a),  I  would  ask  any  holder  of  it  whether  ho 


has  observed  in  his  own  experience,  among  his  particular  circle 
of  acquaintances,  that  the  same  individual  who  used  to  be  noble 
at  twenty  is  base  at  fifty  or  sixty,  and,  if  so,  at  what  age  (ap- 
proximately) did  the  deterioration  set  in,  how  is  it  to  be  explained, 
could  it  have  been  averted  with  sufficient  care,  and  is  it  inevitable 
that  those  who  are  now  young  and  noble  will  go  the  same  way, 
or  can  they  do  anything  about  it? 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  (6)  is  the  theory  held  (and  this  seems 
to  be  the  less    pessimistic    theory,  holding   out  more  hope  for 


From  "The  Passing  Show"  (London). 

BARRIE'S  TREATMENT  OF  MCCONNACHIE. 

Tries  hard  to  keep  him  under,  the  rebellious  person  being  his  writing 

self,  as  he  averred  in  his  Rectorial  address  at  St.  Andrew's. 


the  world),  how  is  the  phenomenon  of  a  new  and  nobler  race, 
suddenly  sprung  into  being  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
or  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth,  to  be  scientifically  explained? 
What  caused  it?  Was  it  the  Boer  War,  or  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria,  or  merely  the  advent  of  a  new  century?  And  will  this 
generation  of  gods  be  always  as  noble  and  as  virtuous  as  it  is  to- 
day? And  is  it  unique,  just  one  strange  irruption  of  heaven  into 
earth,  or  will  the  next  and  subsequent  generations  follow  suit? 
Possibly  they  will,  for  they  will,  of  course,  have  the  most  mar- 
velously  excellent  bringing  up  from  their  admirable  young  parents. 
Yes,  (b)  is  certainly  the  more  hopeful  theory.  But  is  it  the 
theory  actually  held?" 


DID  LINCOLN  SAY  IT?— One  of  the  most  famous  of  "Lin- 
coln's" sayings  goes  to  other  hands,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  revela- 
tion offered  by  the  Manchester  Guardian.  It  is  quite  true  that 
this  English  newspaper  depends  upon  an  American  authority  for 
its  change  of  credit,  but  the  information,  if  old,  has  not  circulated 
widely  here,  and  even  our  Chief  Justice  was  not  aware  of  it : 

"A  popular  Lincoln  myth  will  obtain  a  new  currency  from 
Mr.  Taft's  speech  to  the  Press  Club  yesterday,  lie  quoted  as 
Lincoln's  the  familiar  saying  'You  can  fool  all  the  people  part 
of  the  time  and  part  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  can  not 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.' 

"A  few  years  ago  the  authenticity  of  this  saying  was  investi- 
gated, and  no  ground  whatever  could  be  found  for  attributing  it 
to  Lincoln.     It  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  great  President's 
writings  or  speeches,  and  neither  Mr.  Hay  nor  Mr.  Nicolay 
who  collaborated  in  the  authoritative  Lincoln  biography — was 
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able  to  discover  any  trace  of  it.  According  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford, 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  who  carried  out  the  inquiry,  the  real 
author  of  the  saying  was  Phineas  T.  Barnum.  If  so,  we  have 
underrated  Barnum. 

"One  would  prefer  to  believe  that  it  was  Lincoln  who  said  it; 
and,  in  spite  of  historical  research,  probably  it  was." 


FRENCH  DISCONTENT  WITH  OUR  MUSIC 

THE  FRENCHMAN  ON  OUR  SOIL  seems  often  not 
at  his  best.  Suzanne  could  defeat  Mrs.  Mallory  on 
neutral  ground,  but  found  her  too  formidable  here. 
Vincent  d'Indy  came  last  year  with  his  own  music  and  went 
home  again  with  a  spirit  of  chagrin  that  evidently  blinded  him 
to  the  real  facts  of  American  music.  "The  Americans  love 
music  in  their  own  manner," 
he  is  reported  as  saying  to 
an  interviewer  for  the  Paris 
Courrier  Musicale,  "that  is  to 
say  superficially.  They  search 
eagerly  for  the  novelties  with- 
out having  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  developing  methodi- 
cally and  progressively  their 
culture  by  a  study  of  the 
classics."  This  is  surprizing 
enough  when  one  considers 
the  immense  numbers  of  sym- 
phony concerts  given  in  this 
country  every  season  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  repeat- 
ing the  classics  to  weariness 
iteration,  as  every  concert-goer 
knows.  What  the  further 
charge  may  mean  we  leave 
to  others  to  decide:  "They 
[Americans]  are  attracted  in 
the  fashion  of  dilettantes  to 
the  accessories  of  music  to 
the  virtuosities,  to  all  that 
which  is  picturesque  and  lies 
outside  the  solemnity  of 
music."  We  give  more  of  his 
strictures  as  we  find  his  words 
translated  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
Musician  (San  Francisco): 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  OLD  MEN. 


"Symphony  Orchestras  are 
innumerable,  all  founded  and 
supported  by  Maecenases,  in- 
terested above  all  in  competing 
with  their  confreres  in  the  greatest  number  of  performances  of 
works  never  before  heard.  To  play  the  unheard — that  is  the 
supreme  preoccupation,  a  system  which  at  least  has  the  advan- 
tage of  stimulating  the  curiosity  of  audiences  and  the  production 
of  composers. 

"A  conductor  who  does  not  discover  unplayed  works  of  some 
important  school  and  does  not  announce  first  hearings,  rapidly 
declines  in  esteem.  The  novelty  is  above  all  the  criterion  of 
talent,  and  in  any  case,  of  the  conductor's  artistic  valor. 

"The  musicians  work  conscientiously  and  with  regularity, 
attached  to  their  organizations  by  advantageous  contracts 
absorbing  all  their  time  but  assuring  them  of  a  position  of 
security.  The  symphonic  musician  is  very  much  esteemed. 
He  can  be  seen  descending  from  his  motor  at  any  rehearsal  hall. 

"Unhappily  French  propaganda  is  as  nothing  beside  the 
propaganda  of  the  Germans,  which  is  now  at  its  height  and 
operates  constantly  against  our  music.  More  than  that,  the 
German  conductors  apply  themselves  to  the  playing  of  our 
composers.  They  appear  to  assume  a  monopoly  of  these  works 
and  their  interest  in  them  is  to  impose  the  supremacy  of  their 
interpretations  on  these  compositions.   .   .   . 

"In  a  few  Avords,  I  return  with  the  impression  that  there  is 
a  marked  predilection  for  our  music  over  there,  but  that  an  im- 


[With  acknowledgments  to  Sir  Ja7)ics  Barrie.] 

The  Official  Methuselite  (to  the  generation  that  won  the  war): 

"You  are  no  longer  needed  to  save  the  world  from  my  folly — sit  still 

in  your  bassinet,  sir,  and  respect  me!" 

— In  John  Bull  (London). 


perfect  organization  places  us  face  to  face  with  the  Germans  in 
a  position  of  inferiority. 

"As  to  my  personal  feelings,  I  could  never  live  in  the  ma- 
jestic shadows'  of  those  skyscrapers  which  raise  their  imposing 
masses  against  the  sun,  or  in  the  cold  and  never-varying  light  of 
electricity  which  deprives  life  of  its  warmth  and  spirits." 

Mr.  d'Indy  was  answered  on  his  own  ground  by  Mi*.  Walter 
Damrosch,  who  happened  to  be  in  Europe,  and  contributed  to  the 
new  Franco-American  page  of  the  Paris  Figaro  an  article  on 
" Franco- American  Musical  Relations."  Mr.  Deems  Taylor 
of  the  New  York  World  writes  from  Paris  concerning  this: 

"The  distinguished  French  composer,  it  will  be  remembered, 
visited  New  York  last  winter  for  a  short  time  and  conducted  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  two  concerts  of  music  by 
himself   and    other   contemporary    Frenchmen.     His   audiences 

were  only  moderately  inter- 
ested, and  Mr.  d'Indy,  on  his 
return  home,  made  no  secret 
of  his  disappointment.  Mr. 
Damrosch  comments  as  follows 
on  his  published  sentiments: 

'"What  rather  amused  us, 
after  his  return  to  Paris  from 
America,  was  to  learn  that  his 
fugitive  impressions  of  a  seven 
Aveeks'  visit  in  America,  ac- 
cording to  an  interAaew  pub- 
lished in  a  Paris  newspaper, 
were  mainly  that,  first,  the  im- 
portance of  our  orchestras  was 
measured  by  the  public  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  novelties 
they  presented,  and,  second, 
that  the  members  of  these 
orchestras  Avere  accustomed  to 
come  to  rehearsals  in  their  oaati 
automobiles!  This  last  detail 
would  hardly  be  important, 
even  if  it  were  strictly  accu- 
rate; it  would  merely  proAre 
that  salaries  are  higher  in 
America  than  in  France,  and 
automobiles  are  cheaper.  As 
for  the  noArelties,  the  distin- 
guished master  must  not  forget 
that,  oAving  to  our  interest  in 
such  things,  I  was  priA'ileged  to 
giA-e  in  America  five  times  as 
many  performances  of  his 
"Symphonie  de  la  Guerre," 
with  its  triumphal  finale,  as 
it  has  yet  recei\red  in 
France!'" 


Mr.  dTndy's  lack  of  per- 
sonal success  hardly  connotes 
an  equal  failure  of  French 
music,  tho  it  is  often  alleged  that  French  music  here,  as 
Mr.  d'Indy  intimates,  fails  of  highest  success  through  its 
interpreters.  Yet  Mr.  Damrosch  here  takes  considerable  pains 
to  point  out: 

"We  might  eAren  claim  that  the  cult  of  their  music  is  more 
AA'ide-spread  in  America  than  in  France ;  for,  despite  the  efforts  of 
such  cities  as  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Nancy,  Toulouse  and  Marseilles, 
outside  of  Paris  symphonic  music  is  played  neither  so  extensively 
nor  so  frequently  as  in  my  own  country.  Of  New  York  and  its 
wonderful  musical  season  I  shall  speak  later.  But  I  should  like 
here  to  point  out  the  fact  that  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  all  support  symphonic  orchestras  composed  of 
excellent  musicians;  that  these  orchestras  meet  daily  for  re- 
hearsal, under  the  direction  of  highly  skilled  conductors,  and 
that  each  gives  at  least  fifty  concerts  a  year,  not  including 
frequent  trips  to  smaller  near-by  centers.  This  is  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  public-spirited  groups  of  citizens  and 
indiAadual  music  lovers  who,  realizing  the  Aralue  of  good  music 
as  a  cultural  influence  among  their  felloAv  toAvnsmen,  giAre  more 
than  $100,000  a  year,  on  the  average,  for  the  support  of  their 
respective  orchestras." 
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THE      PANTALOON     IN     CONTEMPORARY 
ENGLISH  LETTERS 

THE  YOUNG  ARE  HAVING  a  terrible  to-do  about 
Aldous  Huxley;  they  nutter  and  buzz  about  his  candie, 
without  so  much  danger  of  singeing  their  wings  as  of 
beating  each  other  down.  His  greatest  endowment,  says  one  of 
his  appraisers,  is  "a  gift  of  satire  and  a  sort  of  cosmic  irony  super- 
imposed upon  a  genuine  poetic  gift  and  a  superb  technique. "  He 
has  caught  on  splendidly  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-five. 
He  has  four  or  five  little  books 
to  his  credit.  "Leda:  and  other 
Poems"  has  called  forth  a 
critic's  praise  as  "a  glorious 
stretch  of  color  in  Keats's  most 
luscious  vein."  Then  there  are 
collections  of  short  stories  such 
as  "Limbo,"  "Crome  Yellow," 
and  finally  "Mortal  Coils," 
which  puts  him  almost  with  the 
angels.  The  critics  use  up  all 
their  highest  praises  before  he 
turns  twenty-seven.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  of  the  twin  names  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley,  from  whom  he 
descends,  that  have  blinded  them. 
They  take  him  a  little  more 
calmly  at  home.  "At  first  sight 
Mr.  Aldous  Huxley  seems  to  be 
distinguished  from  our  other 
young  writers  chiefly  by  his  lack 
of  earnestness,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  London  Times.  "He  has  the 
rest  of  their  qualities — on  the 
positive  side  a  sound  knowledge 
of  literary  tradition,  and  on  the 
negative,  a  certain  short-winded- 
ness. But  he  appears  to  be  the 
least  serious  of  a  very  serious 
group."  And  the  writer  seems 
to  find  him  a  relief  to  his  more 
serious  brethren: 


From  a  drawing  by  Bohun  Lynrh. 

THE  DESCENDANT  OF  ARNOLD  AND  HUXLEY, 

Who  sees  himself  and  all  the  rest  of  us  living  in  a  world 
"socially  and  morally  wrecked." 


"In  a  generation  of  writers  who  are,  above  all,  acutely  con- 
scious of  their  responsibilities  toward  the  mind  of  the  age,  Mr. 
Huxley  alone  seems  content  merely  to  amuse  us.  He  provides 
a  high-class  entertainment,  of  course.  Psychoanalysis,  Mal- 
larme's  poetry,  Greek  legends,  Mr.  Betrand  Russell's  philosophy 
— the  reader  is  urbanely  assumed  to  have  the  usual  cultivated 
acquaintance  with  these  things. 

"Mr.  Huxley  further  assumes  that  the  reader  finds  them  all 
very  odd  and  very  amusing.  A  large  number  of  delightfully 
ridiculous  people  are  scattered  over  this  planet,  all  quaintly 
earnest  about  something  or  another.  With  a  smiling  and  some- 
what languid  urbanity — for  he  is  never  bitter,  never  cruel — Mr. 
Huxley  acts  as  a  showman  to  this  World's  Fan*.  Love,  the 
pangs  of  conscience,  hate,  and  the  fear  of  God  become  the  tire- 
some, well-worn  strings  to  which,  as  he  points  out  with  amused 
surprize,  these  absurd  puppets  never  fail  to  dance. 

"The  pose  is  too  extreme  to  be  anything  but  deliberate.  Mr. 
Huxley's  apparently  indolent  blowings  of  bubbles  is  not  a  mere 
invalid's  amusement.  He  does  it,  we  suspect,  because  he  finds 
the  strenuous  life  boring.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  his 
books  that  Mr.  Huxley  has  thought  and  read  as  much  as  his 
solemn  contemporaries.  And  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  has 
felt  less  than  they-  But  he  dislikes  shams,  and  he  particularly 
dislikes  self-deceptions. 

"He  does  not,  we  suppose,  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  great 
teachers,  but  he  knows  that  he  is  not  one.  And  he  turns  a  very 
wary  eye  on  any  one  who  professes  to  tell  him  more  about  life 
than  that  it  is  quite  delightful  and  quite  meaningless.  More 
superficial,  less  sincere,  and  less  intelligent,  he  shares  the  atti- 
tude of  Anatole  France,  as  that  writer  is  usually  presented  to  us. 


But  the  other  Anatole,  the  Anatole  of  burning  indignation,  of 
passionate  sympathy,  the  valiant  champion  of  unpopular  causes 
— there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  Mr.  Huxley. 

"It  is  not  that  he  does  not  agree  that  there  are  many  undesir- 
able aspects  of  life.  A  recurrent  problem  of  Mr.  Huxley's 
young  men  is  whether  they  shall  choose  a  literary  career  or  be- 
come social  reformers.  Mr.  Huxley  has  chosen  a  literary  career 
— chiefly,  we  suspect,  because  he  felt  he  would  be  ineffectual  as 
a  social  reformer.  And,  having  chosen,  he  does  not  mix  the 
roles.  He  does  not  write  novels  to  reform  the  world — perhaps 
he  does  not  believe  that  novels  ever  do  reform  the  world.  No, 
the  choice,  in  Mr.  Huxley's  mind,  is  a  definite  one.     Literature 

means  something  bright,  amusing, 
fantastic.  Its  cardinal  virtue  is 
to  be  readable.  It  is  not,  in  short, 
one  of  the  serious  activities  of 
life.  As  his  great  author,  Knock- 
espotch,  says  in  'Crome  Yellow ' :  '  I 
am  tired  of  seeing  the  human  mind 
bogged  in  a  social  plenum;  I  prefer 
to  paint  it  in  a  vacuum,  freely  and 
sportively  bombinating.' ' 

Over  here  the  excitement  seems 
to  reach  the  pitch  of  a  quarrel. 
Will  Cuppy  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  takes  several  of  his  con- 
temporaneous appraisers  to  task 
for  shortsightedness: 

"In  The  Dial  for  June,  Mr. 
Raymond  Mortimer  opines  that 
the  principal  end  and  aim  of 
Aldous  Huxley  is  to  be  'amusing,' 
and  insists  to  the  author  of 
'Crome  Yellow' upon  the  impor- 
tance of  being  earnest. 

"  On  May  27  Mr.  Burton  Rascoe, 
having  lunched,  allowed  in  the 
Doran  offices  as  to  how  AldousHux- 
ley,  '  undoubtedly  the  most  adroit 
and  amusing'  of  the  clever  young 
Englishmen,  'deals  in  superficies, 
but  with  a  gay,  satirical  touch.' 

"On  June  1*3  Mr.  Ben  Ray  Red- 
man, having  dined,  announced 
at  Mr.  Louis  Untermyer's  that 
Aldous  Huxley  'was  like  Oscar 
Wilde  in  the  '90s,  the  clever 
young  froth  writer  of  his  day.' 

' '  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on, 
I  don't  want  to. 
"And  it's  almost  sure  to  go  on,  for  'Mortal  Coils,'  which  has 
just  followed  'Crome  Yellow,'  is  a  book  of  shorter  pieces  almost 
as  clever  and  amusing  as  the  novel.  I  want  to  point  out,  with 
due  respect  that  'Mortal  Coils'  is  also  just  as  deeply  serious, 
purposeful,  holy,  flaming  and  passionately  true  and  wise  as  is  so 
certainly  'Crome  Yellow.'  " 

Huxley  writes  an  interesting  interlude  on  his  own  generation 
in  his  article  on  the  Sitwells  in  the  August  Vanity  Fair.  It  so 
casually  takes  nothing  for  granted : 

"We  live  to-day  in  a  world  that  is  socially  and  morally  wrecked. 
Between  them,  the  war  and  the  new  psychology  have  smashed 
most  of  the  institutions,  traditions,  creeds  and  spiritual  values 
that  supported  us  in  the  past. 

"It  was  time  to  pick  up  the  bits  and  make  something  new.  The 
only  question  was,  what?  The  question  still  hangs  over  us. 
What  is  the  new  artistic  synthesis  going  to  be?  It  is  too  early 
to  be  able  to  answer  definitely.  But  one  can  guess.  .  .  . 
The  new  synthesis  that  will  reassemble,  in  an  artistic 
whole,  the  shattered  values  of  our  post-war  world,  the  synthesis 
that  will  reflect  the  disintegration  in  an  artistic  unity,  will 
surely  be  a  comic  synthesis.  The  social  tragedy  of  these  last 
years  has  gone  too  far  and  in  its  nature  and  origin  is  too  pro- 
foundly stupid  to  be  represented  tragically.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  equally  complicated  and  devastating  mental  tragedy 
of  the  break-up  of  old  traditions  and  values.  The  only  possible 
synthesis  is  the  enormous  farcical  buffoonery  of  a  Rabelais  or 
an  Aristophanes — a  buffoonery  which,  it  is  important  to  note, 
is  capable  of  being  as  beautiful  and  as  grandiose  as  tragedy." 
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THE  RISING  TIDE  OF  RELIGION 

THE    HOROSCOPE  OF  RELIGION  for  the  whole  of  membership  in  1906  and  1916,  with  gains  and  losses  and  growth, 

humanity  will  be  cast  by  the  North  American  eonti-  percentage,  was  as  follows: 

nent,  says  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  who  bases  his  forecast  on  Per~ 

the  growth  of  religion  as  it  expresses  itself  in  the  United  States  a   ' 

in  203  religious  bodies,  or  denominations;   in  227,487  religious      Latter  Day  Saints 256,647  462,329         205,682   80.1 

organizations,    and    nearly    50,000,000   church   members.      Dr.       Other  religions 44,217  45,959  1,742     3.9 

Laidlaw,  who  is  registrar  of  the  Clergy  Club  of  New  York,  and  ^Sn  Catholic/.  .V                       Z'Z           J£32         SS   90.1 

special  agent  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  writes  in  the      Roman  Catholic 14,210,755      15,721,815      1,511,060    10.6 

New  York  Times  that  the  church  membership  in  the  United      Protestant 20,290,014      25,025.990      4,735,976   23.4 

States  is  increasing  faster  than  the  population  of  the  nation,  and  35  068  058      41  Q96  854      6  858  -96    19  5 

that  the  50,000,000  church  members  are  spending  yearly  upward      Nati(m.s  population 86.646,370    101,464.014    14,817,644   17.1 

of  $300,000,000  in  religious  work  at  home  and  abroad,  with  an 

"affectionate  investment"  in  church  property  of  nearly  two  bil-  From  1906  to  1916  the  growth  of  the  nation  was  17.1  per  cent., 
lions  of  dollars.  If  it  survives  and  thrives  then,  in  the  free  air  and  in  the  above  list  the  Roman  Catholic  and  "other  religious" 
of  the  democracies  north  and  south  of  the  Canadian  border,  groups  are  the  only  two  whose  percentage  of  increase  fell  below 
says  Dr.  Laidlaw,  "religion  is  a  plant  that  will  never  disappear  the  population  increase  of  the  nation.  The  Roman  Catholic 
from  the  planet.  .  .  .  Uncoerced,  a  constantly  increasing  pro-  Church,  which  includes  in  its  membership  figures  all  baptized 
portion  of  the  population  is  enlisting  under  the  banner  of  the  infants  and  bases  its  statistics  "not  on  an  actual  count  of  mem- 
Kingdom  of  God."  The  State  itself  is  responsible  for  this  state-  bers  but  on  a  computation  made  by  the  diocese  chancellors  from 
ment  for  he  says:  the  recorded  baptisms  of  each  year  as  returned  from  each  parish," 

increased  only  10.6,  whereas,  says  the  writer,  the  Protestant 

"Our  nation  is  not  content  with  tabulating  its  cotton-gins,  its  churches  practising  infant  baptism  grew  in  the  same  decennium 

telephones  and  street  railways;  it  tabulates  its  churches  and  their  23  per  cent.,  and  the  adult  baptism  Protestant  churches  grew 

ministries.     It  gives  them  all  an  opportunity,  decennially,  to  2g  2         cent._much  of  it  from  the  increase  of  colored  eongrega. 

render  an  account  of  then*  equipment,  adherence,  and  activity  . 

inside  and  outside  the  nation,  and  in  1916  it  tabulated,  from  tlons>  altho  b^  no  means  a11  of  the  ne^°  religious  bodies  showed 

Maine  to  Mexico,  by  States,  by  religious  communions,  by  cities  growth  in  the  decade." 

and  bv  counties,  an  investment  of  $1,676,609,582  in  the  church  .._.     .        .                  .....                         ,         . 

property  of  America.     The  debt  on  the  whole  was  less  than  10  .       T,he  fact'  however,  that  the  religious  group  of  America  show- 

Der  cent  ln^      e  greatest  percentage  of  increase  from  1906  to  1916  was 

"A  nation  that  has  put  almost   $2,000,000,000  of   free-will  a  ?rouP  practising  only  adult  baptism,  while  the  Roman  Catholic 

offerings  on  the  altar  to  erect  its  institutions  of  religious  teaching  Church,  including  all  baptized  infants  m  its  membership  showed 

and  ministry  can  not  be  called  materialistic.     In  1916  alone  the  smallest  percentage  increase  among  the  Christian  bodies  listed 

America  expended  $328,809,999  for  religious  work  at  home  and  m  ™y  S^P  classification,  proves  that  America    utilizing  her 

abroad  through  its  227,487  religious  organizations.     Religion  is  mature  Judgment  to  evaluate  religion,  values  it  so  highly  that  it 

not  a  negligible  element  in  America,  even  in  market  terms,  and  recruits  its  adherents  more  rapidly  than  the  nation  as  a  whole 

it  must  be  conceded  by  the  most  skeptical  that  the  American  increases  its  population  roll. 

people  believe  in  its  social  utility.  .       SuchL  testimony,  in  a  land  which  severs  Church  and  State, 

"In  1906,  when  the  nation  numbered  86,646,370  people,  the  ls  a  good  augury  for  the  ultimate  extension  of  religion  to  every 

membership  of  religious  bodies  was  35,068,058,  or  40.4  per  cent.      area  of  the  planet.         

On  December  31,  1916,  the  nation  numbered  101,464,014  people, 

and  the  membership  of  religious  bodies  had  risen  to  41,926,854,  MARGOT   NOT   AGAINST    PROHIBITION— When    Margot 

or  41.3  per  cent.     The  membership  of  religious  bodies  on  De-  .        .,            .     ,,  .                     ,              .      ,                ,         ,    ,     . 

cember  31,   1921,  was  46,059,500,  an  increase  of  4,132,646  in  As*mth  was  m  thls  country  she  was  freely  quoted  as  declaring 

five  years.     The  nation  at  the  same  date,  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  that   Federal  Prohibition  was  a  farce  and  a  disgrace.    But  m  a 

the  census  period  1910  to  1920,  numbered  107,132,678  persons.  letter   to    the    Westminster    Gazette,    quoted    in    The    Christian 

The  membership  of  religious  bodies  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated  Guardian   (Toronto),  she  admits  that  she  saw  only  particular 

was  over  42  per  cent."  groups  of  people  in  the  large  cities  in  America,  and  should  not 

_,.                                ;,           ,.  .       „   ,     ,.            .    ,.       „  have  committed  herself  on  Prohibition.     She  now  writes: 
The   Mormons,      other   religious      bodies   and   the   Eastern 

Catholics  aggregate  only  a  little  over  a  million  of  the  42,000,000  "I  understand  since  I  wrote  my  'Impressions'  that  I  have 

church  members  of  the  nation  in  1916,  says  the  writer,  remarking  bee11  wrong,  and  that  tho  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drink  concealed 

,,,..,      ,, ,             ,  ,,       ,,     .                 „  ,,     tj,  and  consumed,   and  even  corruption   on  a  considerable  scale 

that  it  should  be  noted  that  the  increase  of  the  Eastern  group,  as  .      ,,'    TT  .,    ,  a,    .        f,    .     .    ~    .,  ,      ,  „„  +t,„„   +u™.„ 

going  on  in  the  United  States,  it  is  infinitely  less  than  there 

shown  in  the  table  below,  which  was  90.1  per  cent,  in  the  period  was  before  Prohibition  came  in.    All  Dr.  Saleeby's  health  statis- 

from  1906  to  1916,  was  so  great  that  it  closely  approaches  the  tics  prove  this  abundantly." 

Jewish  membership  figures.     The  Jewish  percentage  is  not  com-  The  editor  of  the  Toronto  weekly  finds  it  rather  hard  to  recon. 

puted,  because,  we  are  told,  the  basis  of  reporting  in  the  case  of  cUe  tMg  statement  ^^  what  Mrs.  Asquith  wrote  in  her  former 

many  of  the  Jewish  synagogues  is  not  individual,  or  at  least  was  leUergj  and  .g  glad  to  flnd  her  going  gtm  farther  and  coming  out 

not  in   1906.     Many  synagogues  which  reported  in  terms  of  with  ft  declaration  against  even  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic 

families  in  1906  seem  to  have  reported  in  terms  of  individuals  liquors      Mrs<  Asquith  is  quoted  as  saying: 
in  1916,  and  "since  the  Jews  of  the  nation  increased  their  religious 

organizations  from  1,769  in  1906  to  1,901  in  1916,  or  hardly  "Altho  my  opinions  are  not  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  any  one, 

....     .,        ,,    .    .    ,.   .,     ,            ,       ,.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  quoted  as  'lining  up    with  those  who  think 

8  per  cent.,  it  is  not  credible  that  their  individual  membership  HrJT|1HT1g  alcohol  in  moderation  is  harmless.      The  enemies  of 

increased  250  per  cent.,  as  the  face  of  the  Jewish  membership  temperance  are  those  who   drink  alcohol  in  moderation  more 

figures  would  imply."     As  divided  into  groups,  the  comparative  than  the  habitual  drunkards,  as  the  latter  disgust  everybody. 
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Drinking  alcohol  can.  never  be  harmless.  The  medicinal  value 
of  brandy  is  annulled  in  this  country,  and  both  the  health  and 
the  pleasures  of  youth  impaired  by  our  apathy  over  this  burning 
question.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Dr.  Saleeby  when 
he  says  'only  the  race  that  regards  its  young,  renews  its  youth.'  " 


PROTESTANT  EXODUS  FROM  SOUTHERN 

IRELAND 

PRESBYTERIANS  AND  METHODISTS  have  recently 
been  holding  meetings  in  Ireland,  and  the  fact  has  come 
out  that  members  of  both  denominations  are  leaving  the 
south  of  Ireland  in  such  numbers  that  there  will  soon  be  few 
left.  In  some  districts,  it  is  said,  the  Presbyterians  have  already 
been  reduced  by  half,  while  the 
Methodist  loss  is  hardly  less. 
According  to  The  Church  Times 
(Anglican,  London)  which  re- 
ports this,  "the  rate  of  decline 
in  membership  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  is  even  higher,  and 
it  was  lately  alleged,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  a  Church  of 
Ireland  society,  that  in  one 
parish  every  Churchman  had 
been  driven  out  or  killed."  The 
London  editor  realizes  that 
there  is  another  angle  to  this, 
for  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Belfast  paper  from 
which  we  gather  this  informa- 
tion makes  no  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  in  Belfast  and  other 
places  in  the  North  there  are 
harryings  of  Roman  Catholics, 
who  are  lea^-ing  Ulster  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  avoiding 
the  risks  of  having  their  houses 
burned  and  themselves  shot. 
Over  "wide  areas  there  is  a  war 
which  has  its  religious  aspect. 
Every  decent  man  of  any  re- 
ligion or  no  religion  deplores  it. 
Mr.  Collins,  if  Ave  remember 
rightly,  was  lately  asked  by 
Irish  bishops  if  he  wanted 
Churchmen  to  leave  South  Ire- 
land ;  he  replied  that  he  did  not, 
for  the  country  had  need  of 
them;    Sir  James  Craig  would 

doubtless  say  the  same  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  six  coun- 
ties. Every  member  of  a  religious  minority  has  his  contri- 
bution of  good  citizenship  to  make,  whether  to  the  Free  State 
or  to  Ulster,  and  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  it  is  expressly 
stipulated  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  or  disability  on 
religious  grounds.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
Protestants  lived  content  and  respected  in  the  South,  as  Roman 
Catholics  did  in  the  North.  We  believe  that  the  leaders  would 
have  it  so  again  to-day,  but  the  gunmen  beyond  control  are 
doing  the  devil's  work." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  The  Joseph  in  um 
Weekly,  a  Catholic  weekly  published  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  says 
that  since  July,  1920,  8,500  Catholics  in  Belfast  have  been 
expelled  from  their  employment  in  shipyards,  that  20,500  have 
been  forced  to  leave  their  homes,  and  that  hundreds  have  been 
killed.  Catholics,  we  read,  "have  been  attacked  and  shot  dead 
by  day  and  by  night  in  Belfast,"  and  "month  by  month  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  Catholics  are  killed." 
In  the  month  of  May,  according  to  this  writer,  40  Catholics 
were  murdered,  while  attempts  were  made  to  murder  108,  and 
the  damage  done  to  houses  of  Catholics  in  Ulster  amounted 
■<    -2,500,000  during  that  one  month. 


>rii  MQ. 


Photogfaph  from  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

A  HINDU  PREACHES  CHRIST  TO  NEW  YORK  JEWS. 

In  the  Wayside  Pulpit  of  the   Marble  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed 

Church,  the  Rev.  K.  G.  S.  Tayasooriva,  of  the  India  Church  Mission, 

is  preaching  to  the  noonday  throng  of  lower  Fifth  Avenue,  mostly 

textile-trade  workers  of  Jewish  extraction. 


A  PLEA  FOR  MORE  OPEN-AIR  PREACHING 

JOHN  WESLEY  used  to  preach  outdoors,  not  from  choice 
always,  but  sometimes  because  he  had  to.  He  once  preached 
an  eloquent  sermon  from  his  father's  grave  in  the  church- 
yard because  the  church  authorities  would  not  let  him  ap- 
pear in  the  official  pulpit  inside.  So  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find  a 
plea  for  more  outdoor  preaching  appearing  in  a  Wesleyan  paper. 
Just  at  present,  declares  a  writer  in  The  Preacher's  Magazine 
(London),  there  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  open-air  preach- 
ing which  our  churches  ought  to  utilize  to  the  full.  As  his  words 
seem  applicable  to  American  as  well  as  English  conditions,  we 
quote  them  in  part: 

"In  the  first  place  there  is  the  regrettable  lack  of  attendance 

by  the  masses  at  the  churches. 
With  the  majority  of  our 
churches  half  empty  on  Sun- 
days, and  the  manifest  indif- 
ference toward  Sunday-schools 
and  Bible  classes,  how  else  are 
we  to  reach  the  ears  and  re- 
form the  hearts  of  the  people, 
unless  by  some  open-air  propa- 
ganda? If  they  will  not  come 
to  us,  we  must  go  to  them.  If 
we  really  believe  in  our  gospel 
message  we  shall  want  people 
to  hear  it,  and  the  place  where 
they  hear  it — whether  inside  or 
outside  a  church — "will  be  sec- 
ondary. Are  we  prepared  to 
provide,  as  business  men  do, 
for  customers  who  will  not,  or 
can  not,  owing  to  some  infirmi- 
ty, attend  the  house  of  pro- 
visions? Non-attendance  at 
church  certainly  prevents  us 
from  preaching  in  the  church 
to  the  masses,  but  Ave  rejoice 
to  think  that  this  does  not 
preclude  us  from  preaching  in 
the  open  air.  Furthermore, 
the  very  folk  who  absent  them- 
selves from  our  church  services 
will  be  found  conspicuously 
present  at  the  'outside'  ser- 
vice, eagerly  listening,  heartily 
singing. 

"A  significant  difference  is 
noted  to-day  between  the  com- 
position of  the  companies  that 
gather    in    the    churches    and 
those  that  gather  outside.    The 
majority  of  the  hearers  at  an 
open-air  service    are  men.      This  important  fact  constitutes  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  churches.     When  the  '  insiders '  get  out- 
side, then  the  'outsiders'  will  be  more  likely  to  get  inside! 

"Then  it  is  positively  amazing  what  misunderstandings  pos- 
sess the  minds  of  the  '  men-in-the-street '  with  respect  to  the 
Church  and  clergy.  The  church  is  viewed  as  a  place  with  cush- 
ioned seats  for  men  with  'cushy  jobs,'  and  officered  by  men  with 
big  purses.  Hence  the  parsons,  being  'paid  to  do  it,'  must 
determine  their  policy  according  to  the  purse.  We  must  re- 
member that  this  blunt  and  blatant  doctrine  is  believed  by  vast 
numbers  of  'outsiders.'  What  better  opportunity  than  that 
offered  by  open-air  preaching  for  correcting  these  erroneous 
ideas,  and  putting  the  real  facts  before  the  folk?  Where  the 
Church  greatly  blundered  was  when  she  forsook  her  open-air 
preaching  stands  in  the  market  squares  and  crosses  and  left 
them  free  and  clear  for  the  political  propagandist,  whose  scornful 
references  to  the  Church  and  parson  readily  met  with  cheap 
applause.  This  kind  of  propaganda  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years  and  we  are  not  surprized  at  the  results.  To-day 
political  speakers  see  opportunities  for  propaganda  work  in 
open  spaces  that  as  yet  have  hardly  caught  the  eye  of  the 
churches." 

It  seems  to  the  writer  in  the  Wesleyan  magazine  thai  just 
now  "the  general  state  of  unrest  in  the  political,  industrial,  and 
social  realms  alike;  provides  promising  pastures  for  the  seeds  of 
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the  kingdom  of  security,  satisfaction  and  salvation.' 
concludes: 


As  he 


"If  we  have  the  one  satisfactory  solution  for  our  industrial 
problems,  as  we  believe  we  have,  then  we  ought  to  proclaim  it 
everywhere.  Estrangement  from  the  churches  and  the  gospel 
message  will  only  tend  to  accentuate  estrangements  between 
employers  and  employees.    Saviourhood  involves  brotherhood!" 


HEALING  RELIGIOUS  RIFTS  IN  CANADA 


: 


"AOUR  FINE  CHURCHES— all  religious  tastes  met," 
would  run,  some  years  ago,  the  slogan  of  a  boom  town 
of,  say,  200  souls  in  Western  Canada  to  induce  settlers 
to  make  this  particular  earthly  Paradise  the  place  of  their  new 
abode.  But  when  the  boom  days  had  passed,  this  state  of 
satisfaction  would  be  considerably  cooled,  and  the  town  had  to 
settle  down  to  the  grim  business  of  paying  for  the  luxury  of 
several  pastors  and  as  many  churches.  In  the  resulting  struggle 
between  the  churches  a  "live"  minister  would  be  sought  to  beat 
the  Presbyterians  or  the  Methodists,  as  the  case  might  be.  In 
the  smaller  towns  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  or  of  the  least  scrupu- 
lous, became  the  rule.  So  one  church  Avould  die  and  leave  the 
field  to  its  rival,  or  the  weaker  cause  would  be  bolstered  up  by 
missionary  funds  of  the  denomination  represented.  Apparently  it 
did  not  occur  to  any  one,  writes  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Ranns  in  The 
Christian  Herald,  "that  this  was  a  serious  waste  of  money,  and, 
what  is  worse,  spiritually  indefensible.  The  idea  that  Method- 
ists and  Presbyterians  could  worship  and  work  together  in  one 
community  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men  had  not  yet 
taken  root."  Now,  however,  after  various  efforts  toward  co- 
operation or  union,  the  double  affiliation  scheme  was  devised, 
under  which  the  two  denominations  support  the  same  church.  It 
should  be  explained,  as  we  are  told,  that  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  denominations  are  the  only  ones  that  really  count, 
numerically  speaking,  in  rural  Western  Canada.  These  two 
have  agreed  to  recognize  united  churches  in  both  denominations, 
to  give  the  minister  and  officials  standing  in  both  sets  of  church 
courts,  and  to  back  the  united  churches  with  their  stimulus  and 
help  in  every  way.  Under  this  arrangement,  says  the  writer, 
"neither  set  of  people  in  the  united  congregation  could  feel  victors 
or  vanquished.  The  advantages  of  united  local  working  with 
the  stimulus  of  the  wider  outlook  of  two  great  denominational 
churches  was  thus  bestowed  on  them."  The  town  of  Craik, 
Saskatchewan,  was  the  pioneer  in  this  latest  church  union 
movement,  and,  continues  the  writer, 

"The  response  of  the  people  to  the  new  Saskatchewan  idea  has 
been  quick  and  wide-spread.  In  one  year  thirty-five  such  churches 
have  been  formed  in  Saskatchewan  alone,  and  the  movement 
gathers  force  and  is  spreading  like  a  prairie  fire.  The  missionary 
superintendents  of  the  two  denominations  meeting  together  in 
Regina  recently — even  that  fact  of  meeting  together  speaks  vol- 
umes to  those  who  remember  the  past — declared  that  there  are 
now  only  thirty-three  places  in  the  whole  province  where  there  is 
overlapping !  In  Manitoba  and  Alberta  the  situation  is  similar,  if 
not  quite  so  striking. 

"What  all  this  means  in  terms  of  the  communities  themselves 
it  takes  a  person  of  vision  and  imaginative  power  to  grasp  and  to 
attempt  to  portray.  The  obvious  advantage  in  economical  work- 
ing is  now  recognized  to  be  but  the  least  of  all  the  benefits.  In 
fact,  in  many  cases  no  financial  saving  has  been  attempted  or 
made.  The  difference  now  is  that  one  minister  is  reasonably  paid 
and  freed  from  financial  worry  so  that  he  may  be  efficient  in  his 
spiritual  work.  So  the  economic  aspect  is  not  one  to  be  unduly 
strest.  It  is  usually  found  that  when  the  people  of  a  town  see 
simply  the  economic  side  of  union,  the  new  movement  does  not 
succeed  in  that  town.  The  better  motive  toward  union  is  the 
desire  for  unified  concentrated  spiritual  effort,  and  where  that 
has  been  the  animating  principle,  the  united  working  brings  great 
results  for  the  community  and  the  Kingdom." 

Even  in  the  prairie  towns,  quiet  and  remote  as  they  are  from 
the  noise  of  great  cities,  good  and  evil  contend  for  the  souls  of 


men,  women,  and  young  people,  and,  says  the  writer,  "some  of 
us  who  have  worked  in  both  ways  know  the  value  of  the  united 
front  to  the  enemy."    Furthermore: 

"The  very  consciousness  that  they  are  putting  into  practise 
the  prayer  of  the  Master  'That  they  may  be  one'  gives  heart 
and  power  to  the  Christian  people  of  a  town  who  have  sunk 
their  '  isms '  in  the  larger  unity  of  the  common  Christian  effort. 
It  also  impresses  the  man  'outside'  and  goes  far  to  bring  him 
'inside.' 

"And  so  we  think  we  are  accomplishing  a  religious  revolution 
in  Western  Canada.  Soon  the  purely  denominational  church  will- 
be  unknown  in  the  great  mass  of  prairie  towns.  The  movement 
is  even  spreading  into  the  cities,  but  they  do  not  make  as  natural 
a  field  for  this  great  experiment  in  Christian  unity  as  do  the 
prairie  towns.  But  in  towns  ranging  from  3,000  people  to  the 
barest  hamlet  railway  siding  these  united  churches  are  proving 
their  worth  and  winning  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

"Not  that  no  opposing  note  is  heard.  That  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  from  our  poor  human  nature.  In  every  town  there  is  a 
family  or  two — surprizingly  few  in  most — who  can  not  become 
reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things.  They  hanker  back  to  the 
genuine  Presbyterian  or  Methodist  ring  of  the  past  and  '  can  not 
be  comforted.'  But  the  tide  of  union  sentiment  sweeps  on  and, 
like  Canute  of  old,  they  can  not  stay  it. 

"What  I  have  called  'the  religious  revolution  of  Western 
Canada '  is  really  no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  here 
to  stay  until  merged  into  the  ultimate  Dominion-wide  United 
Church  of  Canada." 


GERMANY'S  DE-KAISERIZED  CHURCHES 

IN  THE  OLD  DAYS,  in  the  Protestant  part  of  the  German 
Empire,  "to  be  born  a  German  was  to  be  born  a  Lutheran. 
There  was  a  race  between  the  town  clerk  and  the  village 
parson  to  have  you  registered  on  their  books  as  soon  as  you  had 
thanked  the  stork  and  cried  out  your  resounding  farewell  to 
him."  So  remarks  Mr.  William  G.  Shepherd  in  an  Our  World 
article  reviewing  some  of  the  affects  of  the  revolution  which 
made  Germany  a  republic,  and  for  this  reason  he  considers  the 
unshackling  or  de-Kaiserizing  of  German  Lutheranism  a  most 
important  phenomenon.  One  of  the  orders  "written  out  that 
wonderful  November  evening  in  Berlin  when  the  Socialists  took 
over  the  Kaiser's  government  was  to  set  free  from  the  church 
everybody  who  desired  to  be  free."  And  this  order,  it  may  be 
noted,  led  first  to  a  grand  exodus  from  the  church  and  later  to 
a  movement  of  return  to  a  freer  organization.  To  quote  Mr. 
Shepherd : 

"A  crude,  short  little  order  it  was,  but  the  revolutionists  knew 
what  the  German  people  were  expecting  of  them ;  the  issuance  of 
this  order  was  part  of  their  first  day's  work.  This  order  provided 
that  any  German  could  go  before  a  court,  file  a  declaration  that 
he  wanted  to  leave  the  church,  and  his  abdication  would  be 
accomplished  immediately. 

"I  was  never  able,  in  Germany,  to  learn  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Germans  rushed  to  the  courts  imme- 
diately to  declare  that  they  wanted  to  leave  the  State  church. 
The  figures  conflict. 

"It  is  all  a  closed  incident  now,  and  the  Lutheran  bishops  and 
presiding  elders  and  parsons  are  glad  enough  to  forget  it.  But 
in  Bremen  13,000  people  left  the  church  almost  en  masse-  In 
Berlin  the  abdications  were  perhaps  ten  times  as  great.  In  all 
districts,  except  where  the  Roman  Catholic  prevailed,  there 
were  desertions  by  the  scores  of  thousands  from  the  church  of 
Martin  Luther. 

"The  answer  to  all  this  is  that  the  Lutheran  Church  had  been 
Kaiserized.  A  member  of  his  cabinet  had  controlled  the  church, 
appointed  the  leaders,  told  preachers  what  to  preach,  and  bossed 
the  whole  affair — and  the  German  people  knew  it,  and  had  suf- 
fered it  in  silence. 

"Things  have  been  changed  in  the  German  church  to-day. 
Heads  are  chosen  by  the  congregations.  The  church  is  managed 
from  below,  not  from  an  earthly  throne.  Many  thousands  of 
Germans  have  returned  to  voluntary  membership  in  the  de- 
Kaiserized  church  of  Martin  Luther,  praying  prayers  of  their 
own  and  listening  to  no  sermons  on  subjects  designated  by  a 
worldly  king." 
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The  Land  of  Unborn  Babies 


/'N  Maeterlinck's  Play — 
"The  Blue  Bird,"  you  see  the  exquisite  Land — 
all  misty  blue — where  countless  babies  are  waiting 
their  time  to  be  born. 

As  each  one's  hour  comes,  Father  Time  swings  wide 
the  big  gate.  Out  flies  the  stork  with  a  tiny  bundle 
addressed  to  Earth. 

The  baby  cries  lustily  at  leaving  its  nest  cf  soft,  fleecy 
clouds — not  knowing  what  kind  of  an  earthly  "nest" 
it  will  be  dropped  into. 

Every  baby  cannot  be  born  into  a  luxurious  home — 
cannot  find  awaiting  it  a  dainty,  hygienic  nursery, 
rivalling  in  beauty  the  misty  cloud-land. 

But  it  is  every  child's  rightful  heritage  to  be  born 
into  a  clean,  healthful  home  where  the  Blue  Bird  of 
Happiness  dwells. 

As  each  child  is  so  born—. 

the  community,  the  nation,  and  the  home  are  richer. 
For  just  as  the  safety  of  a  building  depends  upon  its 
foundation  of  rock  or  concrete  so  does  the  safety  of 
the  race  depend  upon  its  foundation — the  baby. 

And  just  as  there  is  no  use  in  repairing  a  building 
above,  if  its  foundation  be  weak,  there  is  no  use  in 
hoping  to  build  a  strong  civilization  except  through 
healthy,  happy  babies. 

Thousands  of  babies — 

die  needlessly  every  year.  Thousands  of  rickety  little 
feet  falter  along  Life's  Highway.  Thousands  of  im- 
perfect baby-eyes  strain  to  get  a  clear  vision  of  the 
wonders  that  surround  them.  Thousands  of  de- 
fective ears  cannot  hear  even  a  mother's  lullaby. 


And  thousands  of  physically  unfit  men  and  women 
occupy  back  seats  in  life,  are  counted  failures — all 
because  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  babies 
who  have  been  denied  the  birthright  of  a  sanitary 
and  protective  home. 

So  that  wherever  one  looks  —  the  need  for  better 
homes  is  apparent.  And  wherever  one  listens  can 
be  heard  the  call  for  such  homes  from  the  Land  of 
Unborn  Babies. 

The  call  is  being  heard — 

by  the  schools  and  colleges  that  are  establishing  class- 
es in  homemaking  and  motherhood;  by  public  nurses 
and  other  noble  women  who  are  visiting  the  homes 
of  those  who  need  help  and  instruction;  by  the 
hospitals  that  are  holding  Baby  Clinics. 

By  towns  and  cities  that  are  holding  Baby  Weeks 
and  health  exhibits;  by  magazines  and  newspapers 
that  are  publishing  articles  on  pre-natal  care. 

By  Congress  that  has  passed  the  Mothers  and  Babies 
Act,  under  which  health  boards  in  every  State  will  be 
called  upon  to  give  information  to  expectant  mothers. 

All  this  is  merely  a  beginning — 

The  ground  has  hardly  been  broken 
for  the  Nation's  only  safe  foundation 
— healthy  babies — each  of  whom  must 
have  its  rightful  heritage — An  Even 
Chance — a  healthy  body. 

The  call  will  not  be  answered  until 
every  mother,  every  father  and  every 
community  helps  to  make  better  homes 
in  which  to  welcome  visitors  from  the 
Land  of  Unborn  Babies. 
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The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  been  working 
years  for  improvement  in  home 
conditions  and  surroundings  and 
rejoices  in  having  helped  thereby 
to  reduce  materially  the  death 
rate  of  babies  and  of  mothers  in 
childbirth.  During  this  period 
the  death  rate  from  infectious 
diseases  of  children  has  been 
reduced  37%.  The  total  death 
rate  has  been  reduced  31.9%. 


The  work  of  this  Company  has 
been  of  such  vital  importance  to 
its  policyholders  and  the  public, 
that  it  is  publishing  the  results 
with  the  hope  of  showing  to  ev- 
eryone, everywhere,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  important  than 
protecting  the  people  of  our  land 
from  preventable  diseases  and 
unnecessary  death. 
In  1921  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
tributed 25,000,000  booklets 


dealing  with  the  most  important 
phases  of  health  and  disease.  It 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  on  re- 
quest.booklets  telling  the  mother 
how  to  prepare  for  the  baby ; 
how  to  keep  the  home  sanitary  ; 
how  to  protect  her  children 
against  contagious  diseases— how 
to  make  the  family  healthier  and 
happier. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President 
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Copyrighted  by  International, 

KLANSMEN   GATHERED   IN   ONE   OP   THEIR   ELABORATE   CEREMONIALS. 

A  crowd  totaling  nearly  30,000,  from  Chicago  and  northern  Illinois,  gathered   to  witness  the  initiation  of  nearly  3,000  new  members  into  the  secret 

council  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.     The  ceremonies  were  performed  in  an  immense  field,  three   miles    northwest  of  Springfield.     Similar  ceremonials, 

celebrating  the  initiation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  new  members,  have  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


QUAINT  CUSTOMS  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN 


THAT  "NIGHTGOWN  TYRANNY,"  as  one  of  its 
enemies  called  it,  which  was  supposedly  supprest  if  not 
exterminated  by  concerted  exposures  and  attacks  some 
months  ago,  has  again  stalked  into  public  view,  bigger,  stronger 
and  more  influential  than  ever  before,  and  the  country  at  large 
is  asking  "Why?"  It  has  won  the  hostility,  on  its  Imperial 
Wizard's  own  word,  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  neAvspapers. 
A  Pulitzer  prize  was  awarded  to  the  New  York  World  for  its 
work  in  gathering  anti-Ku  Klux  evidence,  Avhich  was  pub- 
lished by  a  large  group  of  influential  newspapers  covering  the 
country.  Most  people,  perhaps,  would  have  agreed  with  the 
editor  of  The  Lutheran,  who  admits,  in  his  issue  of  July  13,  that 
he  had  "relegated  it  to  a  place  among  dead  organizations."  He 
discovered,  with  a  shock,  that  it  is  very  much  alive.  Its  power 
has  just  been  put  forth  in  a  Texas  election,  and  its  influence  in 
Georgia,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  is  ad- 
mitted, even  tho,  following  a  tin-eat  by  Governor  HardAvick,  its 
Imperial  Grand  Wizard  announced  on  July  22  that  the  Knights 
had  been  ordered  to  discard  their  masks,  robes  and  other  regalia, 
except  Avhen  in  their  lodge  rooms.  The  order,  according  to  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Atlanta,  at  first  mentioned  only 
Georgia  Klansmen,  but  later  it  was  said  that  the  regulation 
would  become  general. 

Whate\'er  the  secret  of  the  Klan's  "pulling  power,"  even  its 
enemies  admit  that  it  is  doing  very  well.  Reports  of  huge  initia- 
tion ceremonies,  Aveird  and  picturesque,  come  from  such  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country  as  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  "some- 
where in  Massachusetts,"  and  Lockland,  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati,  as 
AA'ell  as  from  numerous  places  throughout  the  South,  where  the 
movement  originated.  While  various  editors  indulge  in  long 
and  carefully  considered  explanations  of  the  Klan's  power,  the 
Seattle  Spokesman-Renew  speaks  for  a  large  element  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  vigor  of  the  moA'ement  is  "explicable  only  on 
the  theory  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  American  people 
love  mummeries,   are  fascinated  by  mystery,   and  dearly  love 


to  be  SAvindled."  Whatever  the  cause,  scenes  like  that  described 
in  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  for  June  24,  are  indicative  of  the  Klan's 
vitality.    To  quote: 

One  thousand  and  twenty  men  pledged  allegiance  to  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  at  a  giant  ceremonial,  which  lasted  for  hours  last  night, 
on  a  pasture  range  about  nine  miles  southeast  of  the  city  on  the 
Droken  ArroAV  road. 

They  were  inducted  into  Tulsa  Klan  No.  2  before  a  fiery  70- 
by-20-foot  cross  at  one  end  of  the  immense  pasture.  A  smaller 
cross  lighted  up  the  other  end  of  the  initiation  grounds. 

More  than  30,000  motorists  from  Tulsa  and  surrounding  towns 
tried  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  spectacle,  but  only  a  few  thousand 
succeeded.      The   huge   crowd  was  in   10,000   automobiles. 

The  attempt  of  this  great  number  to  reach  a  vantage-point 
from  Avhich  to  Aaew  the  unique  ceremonial  created  the  greatest 
traffic  jam  since  the  march  of  the  refugees  from  the  towns  in 
France  and  Belgium  when  the  Germans  swept  into  them  at  the 
start  of  the  World  War. 

Cars  were  lined  three  deep  on  the  Broken  Arrow  road  through- 
out the  nine  miles  to  the  open-air  amphitheater.  They  were 
motionless  most  of  the  time.  When  the  lights  were  turned  out 
on  the  crosses  shortly  after  11  o'clock,  the  cars  were  hours  in 
unwinding  and  getting  home. 

Not  only  was  the  paved  Broken  Arrow  road  jammed,  but  all 
of  the  feeder  roads  and  even  the  prairie  trails  were  alive  with 
craAvling  autos. 

To  the  a Ada tor  who  flew  over  the  scene  Avith  his  plane  sparkling 
Avith  a  cross  beneath  it  the  scene  must  have  resembled  a  giant 
forest  alive  with  fireflies. 

To  the  motorist  on  the  ground,  everywhere  he  looked  he 
seemed  to  see  an  endless  procession  of  beetles  with  twinkling  eyes. 

In  the  traffic  jam  Avere  580  Klan  neophytes,  a  member  of  that 
organization  told  The  Tribune  to-day. 

At  the  last  minute  yesterday  it  was  decided  to  make  the  class 
1,600  instead  of  1,000,  the  Klansman  said.  But  only  1,020  could 
reach  the  spot,  and  after  an  hour's  delay  these  were  initated. 

The  Klansman  who  called  The  Tribune  to-day  said  that  very 
soon  there  would  be  another  initiation  here  for  the  other  580. 
Next  time,  he  said,  better  arrangements  Avould  be  made  for  the 
crowd. 

He  also  announced  that  next  Wednesday  more  than   1,000 
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Panorama  of  part  of  Weyerhaeuser  operations  at  Cloquet,  Minnesota 


THE  longevity  of  lumber  and 
the  service  it  renders  are 
largely  dependent  on  correct  sea- 
soning. Weyerhaeuser  mills  have 
long  recognized  the  importance 
of  this.  In  the  selection  of  their 
drying  yards  and  in  the  building 
of  dry  kilns  every  factor  that  en- 
ters into  the  science  of  wood  sea- 
soning has  been  considered. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  season- 
ing of  Idaho  White  Pine  thick  finish 
at  the  drying  yard  of  the  Edward 
Rutledge  mill.  This  stock  is  used 
for  pattern  making  and  other  high 
class  products.  A  special  drying 
process  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
superior  product. 

As  the  thick  selects  come  from 
the  green  chain,  the  ends  are  sealed 
with  Parowax,  applied  by  an  elec- 
tric blower.  This  prevents  too 
rapid  drying  which  is  often  the 
cause  of  end  checking. 

The  picture  above  shows  the 
method  of  piling  10/4  and  thicker 
selects  in  the  seasoning  yard.  A 
one-inch  cedar  board,  varying  in 
width  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  is 
placed  on  top  and  on  bottom  of 
every  piece  of  White  Pine.  This  is 
termed  <:wrapping"  and  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the 
drying  and  thus  preventing  the 
formation  of  defects.  Cedar  is 
used  because  it  will  not  stain. 

Between  each  layer  of  wrapped 
selects  are  placed  stickers  to  per- 
mit the  circulation  of  air  in  the 
pile.  In  the  center  of  the  pile  a 
chimney  is  left  which  helps  to 
secure  equal  ventilation  through- 
out the  stack. 


Are  \bu  Looking  for 
boards  or  Lumber  Service? 


PURCHASING  agents 
for  industrial  plants  will 
tell  you  that  their  chief  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  finding  con- 
cerns they  can  cfepend  upon 
year  in  and  year  out.  That 
what  they  want  is  prompt- 
ness, precision,  a  uniform 
product  and  a  continuous 
service. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  or- 
ganization years  ago  dis- 
covered that  meeting  the 
present-day  needs  of  Amer- 
ican  industry  efficiently 
meant  a  more  advanced 
kind  of  lumber  merchan- 
dising—  broad  policies, 
specialized  service  distrib- 
uting yards  nearer  the  mar- 
ket from  which  emergency 
shipments  could  be  made, 
and  an  organization  tuned 
to  giving  its  customers  ex- 
actly what  they  wanted, 
when  they  needed  it,  and  in 
the  shape  they  required  it. 

TODAY  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Sales  Company 
makes  possible  a  new  ser- 
vice in  lumber  to  industrial 
buyers. 


Available  through  this  organ- 
ization are: 

Seventeen  immense  stocks  of 
lumber,  including  fifteen  different 
kinds  of  wood. 

The  combined  resources  of 
fifteen  complete  lumber  manu- 
facturing units  and  two  great 
distributing  plants. 

Structural  timbers  for  indus- 
trial building. 

Lumber  for  boxing  and  crating. 

Factory  grades  for  remanufac 
turing  purposes. 

A  corps  of  salesmen  trained 
to  think  as  purchasing  agents  and 
buyers  have  wished  for  lumber 
sellers  to  think. 

TT  IS  not  the  aim  of  theWey- 
-*-  erhaeuser  Sales  Company  to 
furnish  a  car  of  lumber  now 
and  then  to  every  industrial 
concern  in  America.  But  rather 
to  deliver  a  complete  service 
—  something  more  than  mere 
boards— to  a  smaller  number  of 
permanent  customers. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  Sales 
Company  distributes  Weyer- 
haeuser Forest  Products 
through  the  established  trade 
channels.  Its  principal  office  is 
in  Spokane,  Washington,  with 
branch  offices  at  208  So.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago;  1015  Lexington 
Bldg.,  Baltimore;  and  4th  and 
Roberts  Sts.,  St.  Paul;  and  with 
representatives  throughout  the 
country. 


<®m^  WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Pacific  Coast  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles 
on  the  Pacific  Coast;  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland 
Empire;  Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States 
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would  be  "naturalized"  at  an  open-air  ceremony  near  Muskogee, 
and  that  another  class  of  1,000  would  take  the  oath  July  1  at 
Bartlesville. 

One  negro  girl  was  well  up  front  at  the  ceremony  last  night. 

"How  many  Klansmen  were  there  in  the  field?"  she  was 
asked  by  the  occupants  of  one  car  as  she  walked  homeward. 

"  I'se  counted  a  thousand  of  them  Ku  Kluxes,"  she  declared, 
"and  they  wuz  thousands  more." 


Photograph  by  International. 

SWEARING  ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE  INVISIBLE  EMPIRE. 

The  photographer  who  secured  this  unusual  photograph  was  blindfolded  before  being  permitted  to  enter  the 
sanctum  of  the  Klan  and  blindfolded  again  when  taken  away,  so  that  he  would  be  unable  to  reveal  the  where- 
abouts of  this  Klan  Temple,  which  is  said  to  be  "somewhere  in  Los  Angeles." 


Several  small  boys  were  able  to  view  the  entire  spectacle,  they 
told  less  fortunate  persons  along  the  road. 

They  described  the  ceremony  with  graphic  phrases. 

"Every  one  knelt  before  the  flag  and  seemed  to  kiss  it,"  one 
of  the  boys  said.  "It  was  awful  solemn  and  spooky.  White 
figures  were  every  place." 

At  Beaumont,  Texas,  reports  The  Beaumont  Enterprize,  the 
Klan  claims  to  have  one  of  the  strongest  organizations  of  the 
South.    Recently,  according  to  this  paper: 

The  Klan  announced  in  a  published  statement  that  it  would 
hereafter  function  as  a  political  machine.  It  plans  to  place  in 
office  Klansmen  or  sympathizers  of  the  order.  With 
this  announcement  a  Citizens'  League  was  imme- 
diately formed  to  combat  the  Klan's  announced  in- 
tention, and  the  bitterest  political  campaign  in  the 
history  of  the  country  is  now  being  waged.  The 
League  is  supporting  candidates  for  county  offices 
known  to  be  strongly  anti-Klan.  Beaumont  has 
been  the  scene  of  numerous  tar-and-feather  parties 
during  the  past  year.  The  Citizen's  League  charges 
the  Klan  with  being  responsible  for  all  these  at- 
tacks. The  Klan  admitted  beating  and  tarring  Dr. 
J.  S.  Paul  and  R.  F.  Scott,  sending  letters  under 
the  official  seal  to  newspapers,  giving  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  affairs,  but  later  denied  both  attacks 
following  a  visit  here  of  one  of  the  imperial  officers 
of  the  Klan.  The  city  is  split  "wide  open"  as  the 
result  of  the  Klan's  entrance  into  the  political  field, 
and  feeling  is  running  high  in  some  quarters. 

Tar-and-feather  parties,  and  more  serious  offenses 
against  law  and  order,  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  credited,  either  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  the  Klan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Klansmen  are 
responsible  for  such  incidents  as  this,  related  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee: 


contained  a  new  $o0-bank  note  and  a  typewritten  letter  explain- 
ing the  gift  and  commending  the  work  of  the  minister. 

Moving  in  unison,  they  left  as  quickly  as  they  came,  never 
uttering  a  sound,  and  were  gone  apparently  before  any  one  in 
the  church  realized  what  had  happened.  No  one  could  be  found 
to-day  who  saw  them  approach  the  church  or  who  witnessed 
their  departure  or  the  means  of  their  conveyance.  It  is  presumed 
they  used  an  automobile,  but  this  can  not  be  verified. 

It  is  estimated  that  800 
people  were  in  the  church  at 
the  time,  and  the  congrega- 
tion was  described  to-day  as 
being  dumfounded  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  appear 
ance  of  the  robed  figures. 

Not  a  sound  was  uttered 
by  any  one,  and  the  church 
remained  in  silence  as  Rev. 
Harrison  opened  and  read  the 
letter,  which  was  as  follows : 

' '  Dated  at  Sacramento,  Cal- 
ifornia.   Send  reply  to  XXX. 
"  Rev.  William  E.  Harrison, 
D.D.: 

"THE  UNKNOWN  EYE 
HATH  SEEN,  and  we  have 
come  to  appreciate  the  work 
that  you  are  doing,  in  co- 
operation with  the  allied 
forces,  struggling  for  the  right, 
and  seeking  above  all  things 
else,  the  betterment  of  our 
social  and  political  conditions, 
and  the  spiritual  uplift  of 
mankind. 

' '  We  present  herewith  a  do- 
nation, that  we  hope  will  in  a 
small  way  assist  in  lightening 
the  burden   of    indebtedness 
now  resting  on  your  church. 
"Back  of  this  donation  stands  our  entire  organization,  an  un- 
broken phalanx,  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  fight  with  you,  and 
all  honest  men,  to  rout  the  forces  of  evil,  in  whatever  form  they  may 
be.     It  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  you,  and  all  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  may  prosper  in  your  work;  and  we  as  citizens  of  'The 
Invisible  Empire,'  deem  it  a  privilege  at  this  time,  to  render  you, 
and  the  cause  you  represent,  our  loyal  respect  and  stedfast  support. 
"With  God,  and  right,  as  our  foundation,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  erection  of  our  spiritual  structure. 
"May  God  bless  you. 

"KNIGHTS  OF  THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN. 
"Sacramento  Klan,  Realm  of  California." 


Photograph  by  Underwood  and  Underwood. 


A  FUNERAL  SERVICE   CONDUCTED   BY  THE  KLAN. 

Members  of  the  secret  organization  are  shown  as  they  appeared  at  a  ceremony  in 
Lockland.  Ohio,  early  in  the  summer,  when  a  fellow  Klansman  was  laid  to  rest.    This 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Ku  Klux  Klan  funeral  ever  held  in  the  North. 


The  Ku   Klux  Klan  raised  its  hooded  head  last 
night  for  the  first  time  in  Sacramento. 

Choosing  Palm  Sunday  as  the  day  of  its  advent,  six  supposed 
members  of  the  mystic  order  appeared  with  the  suddenness  of  an 
apparition  at  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  last  night, 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  evening  sermon,  marched  to  the 
altar  with  the  precision  of  a  military  drill  squad,  and  handed 
Rev.  William  E.  Harrison,  the  pastor,  a  sealed  envelop,   which 


A  "party"  of  an  entirely  different  sort  was  put  on,  at  about 
this  time,  near  Inglewood,  California,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles. 
As  the  San  Francisco  Coll  summarizes  the  incident : 

In  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles  these  week-end  citizens  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.    And,  as  usual,  in  such  eases,  both  the 
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Goodyear  Means 
Good  Wear 


Behind  the  Goodyear  Tire  you  buy  today  is  a  tire-making 
experience  that  is  perhaps  unequaled  in  all  the  world. 

More  than  45,000,000  Goodyear  Tires  have  preceded 

yours. 

Over  a  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  these 

millions  of  tires   have  been  put  to  test  by  the  public. 

You  know  how  well  they  have  served. 

The  reputation  that  is  Goodyear's  today  could  have  been 
won  by  nothing  less  than  extraordinary  quality. 

The  sales,  larger  this  season  than  ever  before,  could  be  the 
result  of  nothing  else  than  a  product  of  indubitable  worth. 

That  product  has  never  been  so  good,  never  so  service- 
able, as  now. 

You  are  sure  of  extreme  mileage,  comfort  and  freedom 
from  trouble  when  you  buy  Goodyears. 
Such  assurance  has  a  very  definite  value. 
Yet  you  get  it  in  Goodyear  Tires  for  no  more  than  you 
are  asked  to  pay  for  many  other  tires. 
You  get  it  in  larger  measure  now  than  at  any  previous  time. 

You  get  it  at  lower  cost  than  ever  before. 


32  x  3>i  All-Weather 


33  x  V/2  All- Weather  . 


30x3^    Cross- Rib  a  1rt  oe 

Fabric $10.95 

30  x  3  J4  All- Weather  &  1  _   _  -  32  x  4   All  -  Weather  &--  Ar.  34  x  4#  All- Weather  ^  .  _  Qn 

TreadFabric  $13.50  Tread  Cord $3Z.40  Tread  Cord $43.90 


m  x  iyi  Aii-weatner  <k  —  -   -~          jj  x  tyi  ah- w earner  .j,  .  ~  oe 
Tread  Cord $Z5.50         Tread  Cord  .  .* $4Z.o5 


30  x  3 \i  All- Weather  <t  ■,  ^  ^  s 
Tread  Cord $  IO.Z5 


33x4   All  -  Weather  m~*  -»    *r\ 
Tread  Cord $33.40 


35  xS    All-  Weather  &  e  .  __ 
Tread  Cord $54.75 


These  prices  include  manufacturer  s  excise  tax 
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People  shouldn't 
read  this 

advertisement  who  are  content 
with  ordinary  heating  methods 
— to  whom  the  dirt,  uncer- 
tainty, inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense of  keeping  comfortable 
with  coal  is  not  an  affliction  — 

who  are  very  rich 


But  there  are  a  good  many  others — who 
dread  the  approach  of  winter.  To  them, 
say  we— burn  gas.  Get  your  fuel  through 
a  pipe,  save  storage  space,  use  it  only 
when  and  where  you  really  need  it,  and  pay 
for  it  as  you  use  it. 

en)°y  5  am  in  winter 


With  Clow  Gasteam  Heating  System 
— burning  gas  and  generating  steam  heat — 
each  radiator  is  a  heating  plant  in  itself, 
individually  controlled.  They  can  be  turned 
on  or  off  instantly  and  left  in  exposed 
positions,  unlighted,  without  danger  from 
freezing. 

and  like  Worn  work 


inn 

Gasteam  heat  is  healthful — just  properly 
humidified — and  as  clean  as  electric  light. 
The  housewife  does  not  have  soiled  curtains 
and  a  sooty  cellar — the  storekeeper  re- 
duces nis  loss  from  dirt-spoiled  stock. 

Gasteam  heating  can  be  used  anywhere 
— residences,  shops,  schools,  churches,  thea- 
tres, etc.  The  Clow  representative  in  your 
town  will  explain  the 
system  and  give  you 
exact  figures  as  to 
cost. 

In  the  meantime 
the  Gasteam  Book 
will  give  you  heat- 
ing facts  worth 
knowing.  Send  for  it 
today. 


James  B.  Clow 
&  Sons 

General  Offices: 

536  S.  Franklin  St. 

Chicago 


CLOW 

Sales  Offices  Everywhere 
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law  and  some  human  beings  were  roughly 
treated.  Men  rarely  take  the  law  in  their 
hands  to  save  human  beings  from  punish- 
ment, but  almost  always  to  punish  them. 
The  result  in  Inglewood  was  that  one  man 
is  dead  and  that  two  are  dying.  A  crowd  of 
men,  one  a  constable  and  two  his  deputies, 
went  to  the  home  of  a  Spaniard  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  charged  him  with  running 
a  still.  It  is  a  preposterous  excuse;  for  boot- 
leggers aren't  being  mistreated  by  private 
citizens  these  days. 

They  abducted  the  man  and  his  brother, 
mistreated  his  wife, 
compelled  his  two 
young  daughters  to 
dress  themselves  be- 
fore the  crowd,  and^ 
drove  a  nearby  family 
into  the  fields  in  the 
cold  of  the  night.  All 
this  in  the  name  of  the 
law.  Finally  they  were 
routed  by  one  man 
— Frank  Woerner, 
night  marshal,  who 
remembered  the  law 
and  fought  in  its  be- 
half. This  one  man, 
both  physically  and 
otherwise  brave,  was 
stronger  than  the  mad 
one  hundred. 

It  is  not  proved 
that  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  directed  the  raid. 
The  grand  goblin  of 
the  Pacific  domain  of 
that  Order,  who  lives 
in  Los  Angeles,  an- 
nounces that  if  any 
Klansmen  took  part, 
they  did  so  without 
authority.  But  that's 
ridiculous.  The  sort 
of  thing  such  organ- 
izations stand  for,  in 
the  name  of  "red- 
blooded  citizenship," 
is  as  contagious  as 
influenza  or  extrava- 
gance in  any  other 
form.  There  may  not 
have  been  a  single 
follower  of  the  goblin 

in  that  mob,  but  the  goblin,  nevertheless, 
was  its  leader. 

As  an  incident  of  this  raid,  a  constable,  a 
member  of  the  Klan,  was  killed  by  Marshal 
Woerner,  and  two  deputy  constables  were 
wounded.  The  Klan's  offices  in  Los 
Angeles  were,  raided  and  evidence  pro- 
duced to  show  that  the  Inglewood  raid  was 
planned  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  or- 
ganization. Wholesale  dismissal  of  public 
officials,  "whose  oath  mingled  with  pledges 
of  loyalty  to  the  Klan,"  followed  through- 
out the  State.  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
commenting  on  this  affair  and  on  the 
action  of  the  heads  of  the  Klan  following 
it,  observes  that: 

One  of  the  most  convenient  and  practical 
methods  of  "fighting  to  the  last  ditch  "is 
to  make  a  rapid  movement  rearward,  hunt- 
ing for  the  last  ditch,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  boys  fighting  in  the  first  ditch. 

That   seems   to   have  been  the  method 


adopted  by  the  Grand  Chief  Pooh  Bah  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  who  has  coolly  disowned 
the  Klan  members  who  took  part  in  the 
Inglewood  affair;  and  has  demoted  and  re- 
duced to  the  ranks  of  a  distinguished 
horde  of  king  kleagles  and  emperor  kleagles 
and  grand  assistant  grooms  of  the  back- 
stairs. 

In  making  the  sweeping  order  yesterday, 
which  orphaned  the  night-riding  crusaders, 
Imperial  Klaliff  Edward  Young  Clarke 
issued  a  solemn  ukase  in  which  he  said, 
among  other  things,  that  they  will  fight  to 
the  last  ditch  for  something  or  other — it 
isn't  very  clear  just  what;  and  he  added: 

"America  sorely  needs  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  but  it  does  not  need  any  organized 
body  of  men  anywhere  of  any  kind  who 


■nushne'l, 


1  mj    I.  nc  i  [ .  fur  the  Centra]  Press  Association. 

KLOTHES  MAKE  KU  KLUX  KLEAGLES. 

As  shown  above,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  they  are  "weird,  im- 
pressive and  awe-inspiring."  As  they  appear  in  everyday  life,  in  the 
lower  picture,  however,  they  "are  just  plain  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry." 


may  have  in  their  souls  the  belief  that  they 
have  the  right  to  take  into  their  own  hands 
the  execution  of  law." 

All  of  which  is  a  highly  commendable 
step  in  the  right  direction;  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  leave  much  thrill  to  knighthood 
in  the  Invisible  Empire. 

Far  be  it  from  one  on  the  outside  to 
attempt  to  assess  the  benefits  and  secret 
joys  that  flood  the  soul  upon  payment  of 
the  initiation  fee  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

A  rough  outside  survey  of  the  situation, 
however,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
wouldn't  be  much  fun  in  being  a  knight  of 
the  Invisible  Empire  without  being  able  to 
wear  a  nightie  and  a  hood,  and  clatter 
around  the  country  scaring  colored  people 
and  foreigners,  and  occasionally  hanging 
some  poor  wretch  to  a  tree. 

The  impression  that  the  Imperial  Klaliff 
leaves,  as  he  retreats  with  the  only  life- 
boat, is  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  a  highly 
conservative  organization  which  consists  of 
orderly  citizens  gathered  together  to  read 
papers  on  the  best  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  outfall  sewer,  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  the  parking  ordinance,  and  how  to 
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insure   the  safety  of  milk  bottles  left  on 
the  doorstep. 

In  order  to  get  a  line  on  popular  opinion 
of  the  Klan,  The  Digest  recently  sent 
over  a  hundred  letters  to  newspaper 
editors,  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  it  has  been  more  active, 
asking  for  recent  comment  and  news 
stories.  Of  the  several  hundred  editorials 
received  in  reply,  not  one  has  been  favor- 
able to  the  institution.  The  burden  of 
most  complaints  is  summed  up,  rather 
humorously,  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
its  previously  quoted  editorial,  and  in  its 
additional  statement  that  the  organization 
"is  always  under  suspicion  when  midnight 
marauders  assume  functions  of  authority. 
There  is  no  telling  what  may  happen  when 
night-riders  are  abroad.  If  men  feel  the 
itch  for  wandering  around  in  their  nighties, 
it  is  best  that  they  be  held  in  restraint. 
Crusaders  and  reformers  should  not  find 
it  necessary  to  wear  masks  and  operate 
under  cover  of  night."  Equally  representa- 
tive is  the  conclusion  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph,  in  a  two-column  editorial  con- 
sideration of  the  Klan,  that  "it  is  for  the 
good  of  every  (leorgian,  the  Klan  members 
themselves  as  well,  that  no  secret  organiza- 
tion that  goes  forth  masked  be  allowed  to 
exist."  Subscribers  to  these  general  a  dews 
include  the  Dallas  Journal,  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Picayune,  the  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald,  the  El  Paso  Herald,  the 
San  Antonio  Express,  the  Louisville  Cou- 
rier-Journal, the  San  Francisco  Call,  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel, 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Daily  Leader,  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  The  recent  order  for 
the  unmasking  of  the  Knights,  except  in 
their  own  halls,  may  answer  some  of  the 
objections  of  several  editors,  but,  as  one 
of  them  points  out,  "lynching  parties  have 
proven  that  masks  and  regalia  are  not 
necessary  for  mob  violence,  and  any  or- 
ganization which  countenances  extra-legal 
measure.^  enacted  by  mobs  is  un-American." 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  July,  contains 
a  six-page  attack  on  the  organization  by 
Leroy  Percy.     His  conclusions  run: 

The  most  malign  effect  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  the  destruction  of  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness,  cooperation,  and  love  in  the 
community  where  it  intrudes  itself.  In  a 
community  composed  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, Catholics  and  Protestants,  white  and 
black,  where  the  life  and  progress  of  the 
community  has  been  marked  by  helpfulness 
and  cooperation,  friendship  and  harmony, 
this  organization  comes  to  plant  discoid. 
racial  hatred,  religious  dissension,  and 
intolerance.  Whatever  may  be  its  aspira- 
tions, it  can  breed  only  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust among  the  members  of  a  community. 
It  paralyzes  all  spirit  of  cooperation.  It  is 
violative  of  every  principle  of  Christianity, 
repugnant  to  every  sense  of  right,  justice, 
and  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man. 
Good  citizenship  should  actively  and 
openly  oppose  its  entry  into  any  com- 
munity. 

The  evils  of  the  organization  should  be 
pointed  out,  so  that  good  men  will  not  join 
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Hardware  That    Completes 
the  Decorative  Scheme 

SARGENT  locks,  knobs  and  trimmings  may 
be  selected  to  harmonize  with  the  doors  on 
which  they  appear.  They  may  be  in  accord  with 
the  decorative  spirit  of  a  home.  Though  but  a 
detail  in  the  whole  of  a  building,  Sargent 
Hardware  adds  much  in  beauty  and  refinement. 

In  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs  you  will  find 
hardware  appropriate  for  mansion  or  cottage  of 
every  architectural  type.  And  remember  that 
Sargent  Hardware  will  give  you  the  utmost  in 
protection  and  silent  performance.  Write  for 
the  Book  of  Designs.  Select  Sargent  Hardware 
with  your  architect. 


SARGENT  &  COMPANY 
Hardware  Manufacturers 
40  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SARGENT  DOOR  CLOSERS 

remove  the  bane  of  the  door  that  slams  or  stands 
forever  ajar.  They  close  all  doors  silently  and 
surely,  and  keep  them  shut.  Sizes  for  light 
and   heavy    doors. 
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is  given 


MAZDA  SERVICE  is  rendered,  not  directly 
to  the  lamp-buying  public,  but  indirectly 
through  manufacturers  who  are  authorized  to 
mark  their  lamps  Mazda. 

Mazda  is  the  mark  of  a  research  service — of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  Research  Laboratories  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  to  manufacturers 
of  Mazda  lamps.  It  is  the  function  of  Mazda 
Service  to  inform  the  manufacturers  of  Mazda 
lamps  of  the  new  discoveries  made,  tested  and 
selected  in  the  Research  Laboratories,  so  that 
Mazda  lamps  may  always  embody  the  latest, 
approved* ideas  of  science. 

But  what  is  the  assurance  that  the  manufac- 
turer has  made  full  use  of  the  information  im- 
parted by  Mazda  Service? 

Each  manufacturer  of  Mazda  lamps  is  under 
obligation  to  maintain  the  quality-standards  of 
the  Research  Laboratories.  If  he  fails  to  do  so  he 
forfeits  the  right  to  indicate  by  the  mark  Mazda 
that  he  has  received  the  benefit  of  research 
through  Mazda  Service. 

To  make  sure  that  lamp  manufacturers  meet 
the  standards  of  the  Research  Laboratories, 
Mazda  Service  sees  to  it  that  the  lamps  of  each 
manufacturer  are  regularly  examined,  tested, 
compared  and  rated.  As  the  mark  of  a  research 
service,  the  word  Mazda  represents  the  last  word 
of  science  in  light  sources. 


RESEARCH  GLEAMS 

Gleam  4 

If  carbon  filament  lamps  were 
now  used  instead  of  the  more 
efficient  Mazda  lamps  of  today, 
the  cost  of  the  current  required 
to  produce  the  nine  trillion 
candle-power  hours  now  re- 
quired annually  would  be 
greater  byone  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  Thus  has  Mazda  Ser- 
vice worked  to  give  better 
light   at  less  cost. 


MAZDA 

THE  MARK  OF  A  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  of  the 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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it,  and  active  war  should  be  made  upon 
those  who  do  join  it. 

Because  of  failure  to  pursue  this  course, 
thousands  have  become  members  of  the 
organization  in  Arkansas,  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  and  the  great  State  of  Texas  is 
rent  asunder  over  a  Klan  fight.  When  this 
organization  seeks  to  find  lodgment  in  a 
community,  the  common  sense  and  patri- 
otism of  the  people  should  be  appealed  to. 
The  shams,  sophistry,  un-Americanism,  and 
evil  of  the  organization  should  be  exposed. 
The  light  of  publicity  should  be  turned 
upon  the  trappings,  tomfoolery,  and  gibber- 
ish of  the  Imperial  Wizard. 

In  a  noncommittal  editorial,  the  Bir- 
mingham (Ala.)  Age-Herald  explains  the 
cause  of  the  growth  of  the  Klan  as  lying 
"possibly  in  the  activity  of  racial  groups 
during  the  World  War,  and  the  influx  of 
negroes  into  the  Northern  States.  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  in  the  South,  where  it 
predominates,  was  thoroughly  incensed  by 
the  unpatriotic  attitude  of  the  hyphen- 
ates. ...  In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  the 
Klan  has  never  been  guilty  of  lawless  acts, 
alt  ho  it  has  been  charged  with  such  offenses, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  regalia  and 
the  practise  of  wearing  masks  encourages 
lawless  persons  to  commit  crime."  The 
■writer  concludes: 

It  is  rather  significant  that  the  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
came  to  nothing.  The  attempt  of  the  New 
York  World  to  "expose"  the  Klan  made 
little  or  no  impression  on  Washington.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  went 
on  behind  the  scenes  during  the  investiga- 
tion. Congress  showed  plainly  that  it  pre- 
ferred to  let  the  Klan  alone.  That  has 
been  the  attitude  of  city  and  State  govern- 
ments, with  a  few  exceptions. 

In  Birmingham  the  Klan  has  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  the  Bar  Association. 
An  effort  was  made  to  have  an  ordinance 
passed  prohibiting  masked  parades,  which 
was  aimed  at  the  Klan.  It  was  not  passed. 
Whether  good  or  bad  in  its  influence — 
opinion  as  to  that  being  about  equally 
divided  in  the  South — the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
is  a  curious  manifestation  of  the  times,  and 
draws  support  from  sources  that  would 
cause  surprize  if  they  were  known. 

The  Virginian  Pilot,  of  Norfolk,  congratu- 
lates the  Klan,  at  least,  "on  its  valiant 
efforts  to  establish  itself  in  the  public's 
confidence."    The  editor  observes: 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
from  the  spirit  of  a  year  or  two  ago  when 
the  Klan  was  steeped  in  the  illusion  that  it 
occupied  a  position  midway  between  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Seat  of  Judgment. 
In  those  days  "aliens"  caught  snooping 
around  its  al  fresco  conventions  were  inter- 
cepted by  sentries,  hauled  before  an  ex- 
alted Night  Gown  and  more  or  less  vigor- 
ously instructed  to  attend  to  his  own 
business. 

There  has  come  a  noticeable  change  for 
the  better.  At  the  Ocean  View  convention 
of  the  Virginia  Klansmen  a  newspaper 
reporter  was  permitted  to  witness  the  ex- 
tremely private  business  of  administering 
the  oath  to  initiates.     He  heard  what  was 
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said,  saw  what  went  on  and  was  permitted 
to  depart,  no  bones  broken.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Virginia  klandom  that 
a  person  not  a  member  of  the  priesthood 
was  permitted  to  witness  this  sacred  cere- 
mony with  the  Klan's  permission. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
Klan  is  learning.  That  is  encouraging. 
For  a  long  time  it  seemed  that  it  was  be- 
yond redemption.  The  most  important 
reform,  however,  remains  still  to  be  accom- 
plished. That  consists  in  the  uncondi- 
tional acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  law.  For  the  present  the  Klansmen 
still  take  oath  to  use  all  "justifiable"  means 
to  further  the  Klan's  assorted  crusades. 
The  evil  of  that  commitment  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Klan  is  its  own  judge  of  what 
is  "justifiable."  The  true  test  is  not  justi- 
fication but  legality.  What  is  "justifiably " 
to  be  done  about  a  sin  against  society  or 
against  the  State,  is  for  the  courts  to  define 
and  for  the  established  correctional  agen- 
cies of  the  State  to  carry  out.  The  Klan 
is  here  altogether  without  jurisdiction.  In 
the  degree  that  it  assumes  jurisdiction,  it  is 
an  outlaw. 

In  order  to  give  an  authoritative  view  of 
the  Klan  from  the  inside,  The  Digest  pre- 
sents below  this  statement  by  Edward 
Young  Clarke,  grand  wizard  pro  tern. : 

With  at  least  <S()  per  cent,  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  bitterly  attacking 
the  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  upon 
every  conceivable  angle,  augmented  by  the 
desperate  efforts  of  misguided  philanthro- 
pists, political  charioteers,  and  certain  re- 
ligious and  racial  groups  who  have  nothhig 
in  common  with  Anglo-Saxon  ideals,  this 
purely  American  Order  is  not  only  holding 
its  own,  but  enjoying  phenomenal  growth. 

Arguments  against  the  Klan  are  invari- 
ably based  upon  false  premises.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  oft-repeated  charge 
that  this  organization  metes  out  justice 
from  its  own  tribunals,  an  allegation  that 
has  never  been  proven.  Another  accusa- 
tion, popular  with  the  anti-Klan  forces,  is 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Order  is  to  feed 
the  fires  of  racial  and  religious  hatred. 
Again,  the  public  is  led  to  believe  that  this 
institution  is  made  up  of  fanatics,  degener- 
ates, brigands,  and  every  sort  of  enemy  to 
society.  We  are  socialists  or  anti-socialists, 
reformers  or  law-breakers,  "wet"  or  "dry," 
religious  or  sacrilegious,  depending  upon  the 
personal  sentiments  of  our  accuser. 

We  are  denounced  because,  by  right  of 
our  sacred  inheritance,  we  glory  in  wearing 
the  regalia  of  the  original  Ku  Klux  Klan 
as  a  memorial  to  that  dauntless  organiza- 
tion of  the  Reconstruction  Days.  The 
unthinking  public  condemns  us  for  our 
strategy  in  fighting  secrecy  with  secrecy. 
They  censure  us  because  we  are  sworn  to 
safeguard  the  welfare  and  the  noble  blood 
of  the  Caucasian  Race,  to  preserve  the 
traditions  of  the  Republic,  to  propagate 
our  Christian  faith!  And  it  is  surely  signifi- 
cant that  the  most  violent  opposition 
emanates  from  racial  and  religious  groups 
who  have  nothing  in  common  with  those 
principles. 

The  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  do  not 
expect  to  have  their  principles  and  working 
policies  universally  approved.  Every  cause 
has  its  worthiness  questioned.  Every  issue 
has  its  proponents  and  opponents.  Hut 
every  movement  that  claims  a  worthy 
motive  is  certainly  entitled  to  lair  play,  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  are  ao 
exception. 

Opposition  to  this  organization  is  mainly 
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You  Will  See 

Prettier  teeth — safer  teeth — in  a  week 


If  you  ask  for  this  test — as  millions 
have  done — you  will  see  great  effects  in 
a  week. 

Old  methods  of  teeth  cleaning  have 
proved  inadequate.  Nearly  everybody 
knows  that.  Teeth  brushed  daily  still 
discolor  and  decay.  Tooth  troubles  have 
been  constantly  increasing  until  very  few 
escape. 

You  owe  to  yourself  a  test  of  the 
method  which  modern  dental  science 
advises. 

Film  ruins  teeth 

The  great  tooth  enemy  is  film — that 
viscous  film  you  feel.  Now  it  is  known 
as  the  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles. 

It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  Old  methods  do  not  end  it.  So 
very  few  people  have  escaped  its  attacks. 

Film  is  what  discolors,   not  the  teeth. 


Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Teeth  are  unclean 

Teeth  brushed  in  old  ways  are  danger- 
ously unclean.  The  film  that's  left 
may  night  and  day  attack  them. 

So  dental  science  has  for  years  sought 
ways  to  fight  that  film.  Two  ways  have 
now  been  found.  Able  authorities  have 
amply  proved  them.  And  now  leading 
dentists   everywhere   advise   them. 

These  effective  methods  are  combined 
in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And 
all  the  world  over  it  is  being  supplied  to 
people  who  will  try  it. 


These  five  effects  twice  daily 


There  are  other  effects  which  modern 
science  has  also  proved  essential.  And 
Pepsodent  brings  all  of  them  with  every 
application. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow — Na- 
ture's great  tooth-protecting  agent.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  That  to  digest  the  starch  deposits 
which  cling.  It  multiplies  the  alkalinity 
of  the  saliva.  That  to  neutralize  the 
acids  which  cause  tooth  decay. 


REG  U  0.    Lmi^ik^— ~> 

The  New -Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose 
every  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  highest  authori- 
ties, and  now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists   everywhere.     All    druggists   sup- 


Pepsodent  users  twice  daily  get  all  these 
desired   results. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats 
disappear. 

Judge  by  what  you  see  and  feel.  Read 
the  book  we  send.  Then  in  the  future 
do  what  you  think  best.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  so  you  won't  forget. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


748 


THE    PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 
Dept.  165,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 
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EXPERT  marksmen  who 
know  that  quality,  preci- 
sion and  superior  workmanship 
are  necessary  for  high  scores,  are 
practically  unanimous  in  their 
selection  of  Smith  &  Wesson 
superior  revolvers. 


Smith  &  Wesson 

^Manufacturers  of  Superior  'Revolvers 


SPRINGFI  ELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


% 
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No  arms  are 
genuine  Smith 
&  Wesson  Arms 
unless  they  bear 
plainly  marked 
on  the  barrel, 
the  name 

SMITH   &  WESSON. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

MASS. 


Catalogue  sent  on  request 
Address  Department  A 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


No  person  has  yet  presented  a  logical  rea- 
son as  to  why  a  secret  organization  sworn 
to  uphold  the  law,  to  propagate  Christian- 
ity, and  to  perpetuate  American  ideals, 
should  not  exist.  I  say  that  no  person  has 
done  this,  unless,  of  course,  he  ignores  the 
most  vital  urges  known  to  man — self- 
preservation  and  the  safeguarding  of  the' 
home. 

The  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  owe 
their  tremendous  growth,  not  to  the  efforts 
of  professional  organizers,  but  to  its  indi- 
vidual members.  Those  who  have  crossed 
the  portals  of  the  Invisible  Empire  have 
found  there  a  great  human  machine,  whose 
ideals  are  an  inspiration  to  any  God-fearing 
Christian,  and  whose  ranks  are  peopled 
with  sane,  intelligent  and  honest  men. 

The  modern  Klan  is  not,  as  our  enemies 
charge,  a  revival  of  Knownothingism.  It 
is  not  a  political  party,  it  will  take  no  part 
in  political  controversies,  and  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  partizan  issues.  Klansmen  will 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  individual  con- 
science in  casting  their  votes.  As  an  or- 
ganization, we  have  no  candidates— no 
favored  party. 

This  organization  came  into  existence  as 
an  honest  attempt  to  solve  certain  well- 
defined  problems  concerning'  the  interest 
of  those  whose  forefathers  established  the 
nation.  It  is  this  force  of  things,  this 
necessity  for  national  solidarity  which  has 
brought  the  Klan  into  being. 
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THE  DRAWN  BATTLE  WITH  MOUNT 
EVEREST 

CLIMBERS  of  the  British  Expedition, 
assisted  by  oxygen  and  favorable 
weather,  managed  to  reach  a  record  height 
of  27,300  feet  on  Mount  Everest,  more  than 
half  a  mile  higher  than  men  have  ever 
scaled  mountain  heights  before;  and  then 
came  the  monsoon,  and  the  whole  expe- 
dition was  forced  to  retreat  to  a  base  far 
doAvn  the  mountainside.  Mountain  climb- 
ing authorities,  both  in  this  country  and 
England,  who  were  only  a  short  time  ago 
so  optimistic  that  the  great  peak  would 
be  conquered,  now  admit  that  the  at- 
tempt 'will  have  to  go  over,  for  this  year  at 
least.  The  story  of  the  final  attempt  which, 
altho  it  did  not  completely  succeed, 
nevertheless  represents  a  huge  advance  in 
mountaineering  records,  is  told  by  George 
Finch,  one  of  the  two  men  who  made  the 
record  climb,  in  a  special  cable  dispatch 
copyrighted  by  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  With  Captain  Bruce,  brother  of  the 
commander  of  the  expedition,  he  set  out  on 
May  20  from  Camp  Three,  located  at  an 
altitude  of  approximately  20,000  feet. 
They  prepared  oxygen  apparatus  with  some 
difficulty,  since,  as  he  reports,  "only  one 
out  of  ten  was  fit  to  use,  and  it  was  only  by 
stripping  the  remainder  and  reassembling 
the  sound  portions,"  that  they  managed 
to  get  masks  that  functioned  correctly  and 
didn't  leak.  The  latter  part  of  the  climb 
is  thus  described: 

The  plan  of  attack  was  to  climb  1,500 
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relieving  Tejbir  of  his  cylinders  and  send- 
ing him  back  to  camp.  After  climbing  a 
few  hundred  feet  in  the  intense  cold  a 
fresh  breeze  began  to  affect  Tejbir's  sturdy 
constitution  and  he  showed  signs  of  waver- 
ing. All  efforts  to  spur  Tejbir  were  to  no 
purpose,  for  he  was  quite  played  out  and 
really  unable  to  go  farther,  so,  by  reliev- 
ing him  of  four  cylinders,  we  sent  him 
back  to  camp  to  await  our  return. 

Now  it  was  our  turn  to  taste  the  burden 
Tejbir  had  hitherto  borne.  Forty-eight 
pounds  is  never  a  joke  to  carry  whatever 
the  altitude,  and  at  26,000  feet  a  decidedly 
cruel  imposition.  As  climbing  was  easy  we 
mutually  consented  to  dispense  with  the 
rope,  thus  allowing  each  other  more  free 
movement.  At  26,500  feet  the  ground  was 
much  steeper,  the  wind  much  fiercer  and 
colder.  While  following  the  ridge  we  were 
climbing  perfectly  straight  forward,  but  on 
these  evil  slabs  greatest  care  was  needed 
to  avoid  a  slip.  Our  progress  was  not 
rapid  but  steady. 

By  midday  the  climbers  reached  a  point 
almost  half-way  between  the  northwest 
shoulder  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
the  altitude  being  27,300  feet,  At  this 
record  altitude,  Mr.  Finch  continues: 

The  wind,  cold  and  far  from  abating, 
seemed  bent  upon  doing  its  worst  toward 
us.  Bad  weather  also  was  clearly  on  the 
way,  for  huge  banks  of  grayish  rolling 
clouds  filted  the  great  valley  at  the  head  of 
the  main  Rongbuk  Glacier,  a  fierce  west 
wind  driving  them  hard  toward  us.  Only 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  North  peak, 
24,730  feet,  through  the  mist  clouds  scurry- 
ing across  the  North  Col,  was  possible. 
Gyachungkang,  25,910  feet;  Chouyo,  26,- 
867  feet,  and  another  mountain  off  there  to 
the  left  were  the  only  peaks  or  summits  well 
above  the  cloud  limit,  which  is  easily  over 
25,000  feet.  We  could  look  across  the  former 
peaks  to  clouds  on  their  far  side,  a  fairly 
sure  indication  we  were  still  above  them. 

We  both  felt  the  cold  in  our  feet,  which 
lost  all  sensation  in  a  short  time.  We  also 
were  tired  and  our  shoulders  were  aching 
with  the  weight  of  oxygen  apparatus,  which 
we  had  now  carried  five  and  a  half  hours. 
These  circumstances  added  to  the  idea 
that  by  depositing  two  cylinders  each  on  a 
ridge  below  the  shoulder  we  should  have  a 
much  finer  chance  of  reaching  the  summit, 
but  after  a  second  attempt  we  decided  to 
return.  Arriving  back  at  the  ridge,  which 
we  struck  somewhat  above'  26,500  feet, 
we  dumped  the  four  cylinders  underneath 
a  rock,  making  it  by  a  small  cairn.  This 
time  we  were  really  in  the  midst  of  bad 
weather.  Encountering  the  same  old  winds 
and  mists,  we  decided  to  go  back  to  camp, 
rejoicing  at  the  light  loads  we  were  at  last 
permitted  to  carry. 

We  found  Tejbir,  well  wrapt  in  our 
sleeping  bags,  really  no  worse  for  his  out- 
ing. We  heard  the  porters  talking  lower 
down  the  ridge  and  telling  Tejbir  to  await 
their  arrival.  After  replacing  his  two  spent 
oxygen  cylinders  with  fresh  ones  we  started 
downward.  We  were  tired,  deplorably 
tired.  Our  knees  did  not  seem  under 
proper  control,  sometimes  bending  against 
our  will,  causing  us  to  reel  and  stagger, 
and  sometimes  we  had  to  sit  down. 

An  almost  insatiable  craving  for  food 
and  drink  was  about  all  that  animated  us 
to  plod  to  the  North  Col  camp.  We  were 
refreshed  and  started  on  the  final  stage  of 
the  day's  journey  to  reach  Camp  Three, 
arriving  thero  at  5:30  o'clock.  From  our 
highest  point  we  had  descended  6,000  feet 
when  we  were  finished,  and  I  doubt  if 
either  of  us  could  have  taken  another  step. 


Distinctive,  Colorful  Roofs 
at  Economy  Prices — 


For  centuries,  throughout  the  Old  World, 
clusters  of  cheerful-hued  roofs  have  smiled 
a  welcome  from  town  and  countryside. 
And  now  throughout  America,  these 
friendly,  colorful  roofs  are  becoming  more 
and  more  numerous.  We  see  American 
homes,  churches,  schoolhouses  and  farm 
buildings  without  number  made  attrac- 
tive by  the  soft  red  and  green  shades  of 
Barrett  Everlastic  Shingles. 

Expensive?  Fortunately  not.  The  first 
cost  is  low,  laying  expense  is  small  and 
upkeep  negligible.  Frequently  the  shingles 
are  laid  right  over  the  old  roofing.  They 
are  made  of  a  thoroughly  waterproofed 
heavy  sheet  roofing  with  an  everlasting 
mineral  surface,  that  is  weather-proof  and 
fire-resisting.  A  special  "seal  back" 
protects  the  underside  from 
air  and  moisture.  r\ 


Your  Choice 
of  Six  Styles 


Be   sure    you    get 
Everlastic  brand. 


Barrett 


Everlastic    Octo-Strifi   Shingles. 

1  he  latest  development  in  the 
strip  shingle.  Beautiful  red  or 
green  mineral  surface.  Made  In  a 
unique  form  that  offers  a  variety 
of  designs  in  laying. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles.  Made 
four  shingles  in  one,  of  high  grade 
waterproofing  materials  with  a 
red  or  green  mineral  surface. 
When  laid  they  look  exactly  like 
individual  shingles.   Fire-resisting. 

Everlastic  Single-Shingles.  Same 
mineral-surfaced  material  and 
led  or  green  art  finish  as  Multi- 
Shingles,  but  in  single  form;  size, 
8  X  12^4  inches. 

Everlastic  Giant  Shingles.  Iden- 
tical in  shape  with  Everlastic 
Single  Shingles  but  heavier  and 
thicker.  They  are  "giants"  for 
strength  and  durability. 

Everlastic    "Rubber"    Roofing. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular 
roofings.  It  is  tough,  pliable,  elas- 
tic, durable  and  very  low  in  price. 
It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled  labor 
required.  Nails  and  cement  in- 
cluded in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Mineral  Surfaced  Roof- 
ing. 1  he  must  beautiful  and  en- 
during roll  roofing  made.  Surfaced 
with  everlasting  mineral  in  art- 
shades  of  red  or  green.  Combines 
real  protection  against  fire  with 
beauty.    Requires  no  painting. 

Illustrated  booklets  free 


9  Company 


New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  boston,  St.  Louis. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, New  Orleans, 
Birmingham,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Dallas, 
Syracuse,  Peoria,  Atlanta,  Duluth.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Bangor, Washington,  Johnstown,  Lebanon. Youngstown, 
Milwaukee,  Toledo,  Columbus,  Richmond,  Latrobe, 
Bethlehem,  Elizabeth,  Buffalo.  Baltimore,  Omaha, 
Houston,  Denver,  Jacksonville,  San  Francisco 
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Delightful  after  sharing 


I  always  have 
it  in  the  house" 


"\7"ES,  my  dear,  it's  a  wonderfully  com- 
JL  fortable  thing  to  have  Listerine  al- 
ways near  at  hand.  Mother  has  used  it 
for  years.  I  knozv  it's  a  safe  antiseptic. 
You'd  be  surprised  how  manv  uses  we 
find  for  it." 

*    *    * 

Listerine  is  a  safe,  unirrita'ting  anti- 
septic that  has  been  in  high  public  favor 
for  half  a  century. 

Men  folks  enjoy  the  exhilarating  feeling 
of  Listerine  after 
shaving.  Just  douse 
it  on  full  strength. 
It  allays  irritation 
and  provides  a  safe 
antiseptic  for  any 
abrasion  or  nick  the 
razor  may  leave. 
As  a  gargle  toward 
off  or  relieve  sore  throat  it  will  often  help 
you  avoid  more  serious  ills.  Don't  take 
chances  with  diseases  that  start  with  sore 
throat.  Have  Listerine  in  your  medicine 
cabinet. 

Listerine  and  warm  water  used  as  a 
nasal  douche  will 
often  hasten  the  re- 
covery from  colds  in 
the  head.  It  is 
cleansinu,  refreshing 
and  healing. 

And  for  that  sub- 
tle trouble  which 
may  so  easily  escape 
your  notice — halitosis  (the  scientific  term 
for  unpleasant  breath) — Listerine  is  ideal. 
It  halts  fermentation  in  the  mouth  and 
leaves  the  breath  sweet,  fresh  and  clean. 
Just  use  it  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle. 

Another  most  interesting  use  for  Lis- 
terine that  fastidious 
people  have  discov- 
ered is  its  value  as  a 
deodorizer.  In  many 
matters  of  personal 
hygiene  (applied  to 
the  under-arm,  par- 
ticularly) it  has  be- 

Your  mirror  can' t  te  I  you  l*'i  1      _  ■*         1 

come  highly  prized  as 
a  toilet  aid.  As  such  it  is  a  safe,  fragrant 
lotion  of  great  efficiency.  You  knozv  you 
are  taking  no  chances  when  you  use 
Listerine  this  way. 

Many  other  uses  for  Listerine  are  de- 
scribed in  the  circular  which  is  packed 
with  every  bottle. 

It  is  a  most  versatile  antiseptic  to  have 
always  at  hand  in  your  home. — Lambert 
Pharmacol     Co.,     Saint 
Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Guard  against  sore  throat 


LISTERINE 

—the  safe 
antiseptic 


WHEN  BASEBALL  STARS  WALKED  TO  WORK 


FN  the  bad  old  days — some  fans  speak  of 
-*■  them  as  "the  good  old  da\-s,"  but  these 
have  not  the  true  interests  of  the  baseball 
player  at  heart — life  for  the  stars  of  the 
diamond  "was  not  what  it  is  to-day.  An 
indication  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  call- 
ing of  the  modern  baseball  professional  is 
furnished  by  such  matters  as  the  number 
of  college  graduates  who  have  recently 
joined  the  ranks,  the  far  larger  number  of 


IIP.  M. — Back  to  same  hotel  and  try  to 
avoid  meeting  manager.  Fail,  and  am 
fined  $50  for  breaking  training  rules. 

Compare  this  with  the  following  schedule 
of  the  daily  doings  of  a  modern  ball-player. 

7  A.  M. — Breakfast.  Look  over  day's 
program  as  brought  by  secretary.  Go  for 
motor  ride. 

10  A.  M. — Practise  (unless  excused  by 
lenient  management). 


Hoover  in  the  New  York  "Tribune. 


THE   BASEBALL   HERO 


-YESTERDAY   AND   TO-DAY. 


In  "the  good  old  days"  the  diamond  expert,  on  tour,  received  the  cold  shoulder,  illustrated  on 
the  left.     His  up-to-date,  reception,  as  well  as  his  up-to-date  appearance,  is  shown  on  the  right. 


expensive  motor  cars  which  await  the 
player-owners  every  afternoon  outside  the 
various  professional  baseball  fields  of  the 
land,  the  sizeable  salaries  paid,  the  admira- 
tion of  fellow  citizens  freely  rendered,  gen- 
eral treatment  and  consideration  by  the 
world  at  large  comparable  to  that  received 
by  prosperous  Wall  Street  brokers.  Just 
to  show  the  contrast,  Arthur  Chapman,  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  makes  out  a  sched- 
ule of  the  old-time  baseball  star's  daily 
doings  and  compares  it  with  the  day  put  in 
by  the  modern  player  of  equal  rank.  The 
olcl-time  schedule  runs: 

7  A.  M. — Breakfast  at  poor  hotel. 

8  to  9:30  A.  M—  Loaf  about  hotel  with 
rest  of  team. 

10  A.M. — Practise. 

12  M. — Dinner  at  same  hotel  with  same 
gang. 

1  to  2:45  P.  M. — Loaf  about  same  hotel 
with  same  gang. 

3:30  P.  M—  Play  ball  with  same  gang. 

6  P.  M. — Supper  at  same  hotel  with 
same  gang. 

7  to  8  P.  M. — Loaf  about  hotel  with  same 
gang. 

8:30  P.  M. — Show,  if  able  to  escape  man- 
ager's eye. 


12  M. — Luncheon  at  best  restaurant  in 
city. 

1:30  P.  M. — Appear  in  film  production. 
Also  pose  for  news  reel  photographers. 

3  P.  M. — Arrive  ball  park,  just  in  time  to 
get  into  uniform  and  engage  in  preliminary 
practise  before  game. 

3:30  P.  M.— Play  ball. 

6:30  P.  M. — Dinner  at  another  swell 
restaurant. 

8:30  P.  M—  Theater  party. 

12  midnight — Dictate  correspondence. 
Look  over  chapter  of  boys'  serial  and  base- 
ball syndicate  material  prepared  by  news- 
papermen, which  material  is  to  go  over  my 
signature. 

1  A.  M. — Bed — maybe. 

Manicures,  masseurs  and  chiropodists 
help  to  make  pleasant  and  profitable  the 
existence  of  to-day's  baseball  professional. 
Looking  backward,  the  old-time  player 
even  carried  his  bats  and  uniform.  Now- 
adays, we  are  reminded : 

He  does  not  have  to  bother  with  any  such 
impediments.  Just  as  the  symphony 
orchestra  has  a  watchful  attendant  whose 
business  it  is  to  gather  up  the  music  from 
the  various  racks  and  assemble  it,  so  the 
big  league  baseball  team  has  an  employee 
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whose  business  it  is  to  gather  up  the  bats 
and  put  them  into  a  club  bag  and  see  that 
the  bag  gets  to  the  station.  Also  he  at- 
tends to  the  matter  of  getting  the  uniforms 
into  club  trunks  and  having  them  checked. 
The  baseball  player  has  no  more  worry 
than  a  prima  donna  over  baggage.  Being 
carefree  in  such  particulars  is  supposed  to 
make  better  prima  donnas  and  better  base- 
ball players.  The  theory  is  half  right, 
anyway. 

John  Montgomery  Ward,  a  former  man- 
ager and  captain  of  the  New  York  Giants, 
and,  at  the  start  of  his  career,  pitcher  on 
the  famous  Providence  team,  had  some 
reminiscent  remarks  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Chapman  about  the  hardships  undergone 
by  the  old-time  baseball  player,  contrasted 
with  the  easy  life  the  athlete  has  on  the 
road  to-day.  The  veteran  is  quoted  to  this 
effect : 

Usually  we  rode  to  the  grounds  in  street- 
cars, but  sometimes,  when  even  horse-cars 
were  not  available,  we  walked.  The  first 
game  I  played  in  these  parts  was  when  I 
came  over  here  Avith  the  Philadelphia  Ath- 
letics, when  Al  Reach  and  other  old-timers 
were  on  the  team.  I  was  a  kid  then,  and 
Shettsline,  the  big  second  baseman,  took 
me  in  tow.  We  were  dumped  off  at  Jersey 
City  and  told  to  be  at  the  Union  Grounds 
in  Brooklyn  in  time  for  the  game.  Guided 
by  Shettsline,  I  boarded  a  ferry  and  ar- 
rived in  New  York  City  and  walked  all  the 
way  across  the  town.  We  carried  our  bats 
and  uniforms  and  the  walk  evidently  made 
Shettsline  hungry,  for  I  remember  he  stopt 
at  an  oyster  house  on  the  other  side  of  New 
York  and  consumed  great  quantities  of 
oysters.  He  invited  me  to  eat,  but  I  was 
too  nervous  and  worried  over  the  new  sur- 
roundings to  have  any  appetite.  Then  we 
took  another  ferry,  and  when  we  arrived  in 
Brooklyn  we  walked  to  the  grounds.  The 
team  we  were  to  play  was  the  old  Atlantics 
of  Brooklyn. 

This  matter  of  walking  and  carrying  our 
own  bats  and  uniforms  all  the  way  across 
New  York  and  a  part  of  Brooklyn  no  doubt 
would  strike  ball  players  to-day  as  funny. 
But  we  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  then. 
Years  later,  just  by  way  of  contrast,  I  re- 
member when  the  Giants  stopt  off  in  Balti- 
more to  play  an  exhibition  game.  It  thick- 
ened up  and  looked  like  rain,  so,  rather 
than  have  the  boys  get  wet,  I  ordered  cabs 
for  the  whole  outfit. 

When  we  were  all  ready  to  start  one  of 
the  players  came  to  me  and  said  in  an  un- 
dertone: "Say,  how  are  we  going  to  get  the 
boys'  uniforms  out  to  the  grounds?" 

"Let  them  carry  their  uniforms,"  I 
suggested. 

"But  not  all  of  them  have  suit-cases,"  he 
objected. 

'"Then  let  them  get  brown  wrapping- 
paper  and  string  and  wrap  them  up  in  nice 
bundles,"  I  said.  I  was  mad  at  the  idea 
of  their  objecting  to  carrying  their  uni- 
forms to  the  grounds,  when  I  had  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  getting  taxis  for  them.  I 
guess  I  must  have  thought,  too,  of  some  of 
those  early  days  when  we  had  to  walk  and 
carry  our  bats  and  uniforms.  I  didn't  hear 
any  more  kicking,  and  I  guess  the  players 
all  mustered  up  courage  enough  to  smuggle 
their  uniforms  into  the  taxis,  but  it 
rained,  anyway,  and  the  game  was  not 
played. 

"The  teams  were  all  kept  together  at  the 
hotels  in  those  days,"  went  on  Mr.  Ward, 
and  sometimes  the  mad  wags  in  a  club 
would  play  tricks  which  would  get  the 
whole  team  in  bad.    But  as  a  rule  we  were 


KEYSTONE 

TIME  and  experience  have  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  Keystone  Copper  Steel  in  the 
industrial  field,  for  railroads,  manufacturing  plants, 
and  general  construction  purposes.  The  increased  life  of 
steel  when  alloyed  with  copper  is  a  well  established  metal- 
lurgical fact.  For  longer  wear  and  greater  permanence 
from  roofing,  culverts,  flumes,  and  all  sheet  metal  work, 
insist  upon  having  this  lasting,  weather- wearing  alloy — 

KEYSTONE 

Rust-resisting  Copper  Steel 

If  you  use  sheet  metal  of  any  type,  we  can  furnish  a  product  that  is 
specially  adapted  to  your  requirements.  We  combine  good  ma- 
terials with  the  most  approved  manufacturing  methods.  The  high 
reputation  of  our  products  is  recognized  wherever  sheet  steel  is 
utilized.  Each  brand  of  our  manufacture  has  behind  it  a  service — 
the  scope  of  which  has  a  tangible  value  to  every  user  of  Black  and 
Galvanized  Sheets,  Tin  and  Terne  Plates.  This  service  begins  with 
planned  care  and  skill  in  the  making;  it  is  carried  right  through 
to  the  thorough  system  of  distribution  that  keeps  these  products 
readily  obtainable  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Sold  by  lead- 
ing metal  merchants  and  used  by  leading  roofers  and  contractors. 

Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity since  1884.  Apollo-Keystone 
Galvanized  Sheets  with  the  copper 
steel  alloy  base  are  un  equaled  for 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Siding,  Spouting,  Gutters,  Cornices 
and  al  I  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal 
work  demanding  superior  rust  re- 
sistance.  Write  for  Apollo  booklet. 

Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Roofing  Tin 

High  grade  plates,  carefully  manu- 
factured in  every  detail— grades  ud 
to  40  pounds  coating.  Also  American 
Coke  and  Charcoal  Bright  Tin  Plates. 


Black 


SHEET    PRODUCTS 

American  Bessemer  Steel  Sheets, 
American  Open  Hearth  Steel  Sheets, 
KeystoneCopperSteel  Sheets,  Auto- 
mobile Sheets— all  grades,  Special 
Sheets  for  Stamping,  Electrical 
Sheets,  Stove  and  Range  Sheets. 
Japanning  and  Enameling  Stock, 
Steel  Barrel  and  Keg  Stock,  Ceil- 
ing Sheets,  Black  Plate,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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£/urn  your  old  house 
into  a  new  home 

REDECORATE!  Do  away  with  dingy  walls. 
Modernize  rooms  now  familiar  to  all.  It 
can  be  done  easily,  quickly,  economically — 
without  much  fuss  or  trouble,  if  you  use 


Instead  of  Kalsomine  or  Wall  Paper 


Alabastine  comes  in  powdered  form,  mixes  with 
cold  water  and  can  then  be  applied  to  any 
interior  surface — plaster,  wall-board,  paint,  bur- 
lap or  canvas. 

Alabastine  is  for  sale  at  all  good  stores  selling 
paints,  and  will  be  used  by  decorators  if  you 
request  it.  Ask  to  see  sample  cards  of  plain 
Alabastine  and  the  Alabastine-Opaline  Process. 
Send  for  literature  showing  the  most  up-to-date 
and  popular  coloring  of  interior  walls. 

ALABASTINE  COMPANY 

638  Grandville  Avenue  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


LOOK    FOR     THE    CROSS    AND     CIRCLE    PRINTED    IN    RED 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


welcome  at  the  best  hotels.  Nowadays 
the  players  may  be  scattered  all  over  a 
town.  A  player  gets  a  certain  allowance  for 
hotel  expenses  and  he  can  live  where  he 
pleases.  If  he  wants  to  pay  the  difference 
out  of  his  own  salary  he  can  have  the  best 
quarters  in  the  biggest  hotel — and  some 
of  the  big  stars  do.  It  used  to  be  the  old 
idea  that  keeping  the  men  together  was 
better  for  discipline.  Of  course,  there 
wasn't  any  Judge  Landis  in  those  days  to 
keep  them  in  order,  but  the  players  seemed 
to  get  on  pretty  well. 

The  worst  thing  we  had  to  face  was  the 
question  of  drinking  water  in  early  days. 
Cities  did  not  have  the  wonderful  filtration 
plants  and  other  ways  of  handling  water 
that  they  have  now.  We  would  be  in  St. 
Louis  drinking  Missouri  water  one  week — 
water  so  thick  with  mud  that  there  would 
be  thick  settings  in  the  glass  when  you  let  it 
stand — and  then  we'd  be  drinking  water 
out  of.  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago.  From 
there  we  would  go  to  Cincinnati  and  drink 
Ohio  River  water,  and  then  to  Pittsburgh 
and  sample  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela. 
We  knew  them  all  by  color  and  taste. 
Teams  did  not  carry  their  own  bottled 
water  as  now. 

Sometimes  we  could  not  get  sleepers, 
and  we  never  had  Pullmans  in  daytime. 
If  a  man  wanted  sleep  under  such  circum- 
stances the  best  he  could  do  was  a  "Sullivan 
sleeper,"  otherwise  the  smoking-car,  so 
named  from  Sullivan,  of  the  old  Worcester 
team,  a  lanky  player,  who  used  to  go  into 
the  smoker  when  he  was  sleepy,  and  hang 
his  feet  on  the  valise  rack  overhead  and 
recline  on  his  shoulder-blades  in  the  seat. 
In  this  position  he  would  sleep  an  eight- 
hour  stretch  and  rise  as  refreshed  as  a 
babe  from  its  crib. 

Sometimes  hotel  accommodations  were 
hard  to  get.  The  old-time  manager  recalls 
several  enlivening  incidents: 

At  St.  Louis,  in  October,  when  we 
arrived  to  play  the  last  series,  years  ago, 
there  were  two  big  conventions  in  town, 
and  the  hotel  where  we  usually  stopt  was 
full  to  overflowing.  The  best  they  could 
do  for  the  Giants  was  one  big  room,  with 
cots  in  it.  We  tried  it  part  of  one  night 
and  could  not  sleep,  so  by  unanimous  con- 
sent we  sidetracked  the  cots  and  gathered 
about  a  big  table  and  played  poker  for 
five  nights,  the  position  of  the  team  at  the 
head  of  the  league  being  assured,  even  if  we 
lost  the  whole  series.  When  a  poker  player 
got  so  tired  that  sleep  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  he  staggered  into  the  hall  and  lay 
down  on  the  floor,  and  the  people  going  to 
and  from  the  dining-room  stept  over  him. 

Sometimes  the  eccentricities  of  certain 
individual  players  got  the  team  in  bad  at 
hotels.  "Dude"  Esterbrook  was  one  of  the 
eccentrics.  We  had  him  paired  off  with  a 
player  nearly  as  eccentric  as  himself,  but 
this  player  came  to  me  early  one  morning, 
saying  that  he  would  not  stay  another  night 
in  the  same  room  with  Esterbrook.  He  said 
the  "Dude"  came  in  about  midnight,  and, 
after  undressing,  picked  up  a  bat  and 
posed  in  front  of  the  mirror,  making 
frequent  passes  at  an  imaginary  ball.  The 
player  under  the  covers  watched  quietly, 
but  in  terror.  He  thought  every  time  the 
"Dude"  glanced  toward  the  bed  that  the 
eccentric  infielder  was  going  to  come  over 
and  finish  the  batting  exercise  by  knocking 
him  insensible.     A  few  minutes  later  the 
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hotel  management  presented  a  complaint 
to  me  to  the  effect  that  the  eccentric 
"Dude,"  being  opprest  by  tho  St.  Louis 
heat,  had  finished  his  slumbers  on  a  couch 
in  the  parlor  on  the  second  floor,  from 
which  he  was  routed  by  an  indignant 
chambermaid. 

On  the  trip  around  the  world  taken  by 
the  Chicago  White  Stockings  and  the  All- 
America  team,  under  the  leadership  of 
Albert  C.  Spalding,  two  or  three  irre- 
pressibles made  things  lively  at  various 
stopping  places.  At  Melbourne  there  was 
a  big  celebration  in  honor  of  the  Queen's 
birthday  and  the  hotel  was  turning  people 
away.  About  tAVO  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Tom  Daly  and  Jimmy  Fogarty,  who  had  se- 
cured some  red  fire,  set itoff  on  their  Avindow- 
sill  and  yelled  "Fire."  In  a  few  seconds 
the  hotel  lobby  was  filled  with  a  frightened 
mob.  One  of  the  players,  who  had  rushed 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the  first 
alarm,  had  a  big  cut  on  his  head,  some  one 
above  him  having  knocked  down  a  flower- 
pot just  at  the  wrong  instant.  Mr.  Spald- 
ing had  a  hard  time  "squaring"  matters 
for  that  little  outburst. 

The  old-time  ball  player  had  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  he  attended  to  the  job 
pretty  well.  There  were  fewer  men  to  a 
team  and  less  protection  against  accident. 
Men  had  to  play  whether  they  felt  like  it  or 
not.  I  never  heard  them  objecting.  I've 
seen  catchers  get  split  hands  and  refuse 
to  retire.  The  ball  would  come  back  to  me 
so  covered  with  blood  that  I'd  have  to 
carry  a  towel  to  wipe  it  off  before  I  could 
pitch.  Such  men  played  more  for  the  love 
of  the  game  than  for  the  money  there  was 
in  it. 

m 

In  those  bad  old  days,  remarkable  as  it 
may  seem  to  anybody  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  modern  baseball  player, 
pillow  fights  among  the  players  were  the 
bane  of  hotel  keepers.  This  statement  is 
made  on  the  authority  of  James  Murtrie, 
whose  recollections  of  professional  baseball 
dates  back  even  further  than  Mr.  Ward's. 
He  began  playing  as  an  amateur  in  the 
sixties,  and  was  one  of  the  first  professionals 
in  the  game.     Mr.  Murtrie  deposes: 

Generally  there  wasn't  more  than  one 
hotel  in  each  of  the  New  England  towns 
where  we  played  in  the  very  early  days, 
and  both  teams  had  to  stop  at  the  same 
place.  Rivalry  ran  high  and  it  was  common 
for  two  players  to  start  a  pillow  fight  in 
the  hall,  which  would  always  become 
general.  I  have  seen  pillow  fighters  surging 
all  over  a  hotel  and  the  air  so  full  of  feathers 
one  could  hardly  breathe.  When  one  of 
those  fights  was  in  progress  in  a  hotel  at 
Lynn  the  manager  of  one  of  the  teams  met 
the  manager  of  the  house.  It  was  like  two 
men  meeting  in  a  snowstorm. 

"I  guess  I'd  better  get  my  men  out  of 
this  hotel,  hadn't  I,"  said  the  baseball 
manager. 

"I  guess  you  will,"  agreed  the  manager 
of  the  hotel,  clawing  feathers  from  his  face 
as  he  spoke.  "  Either  your  players  will  have 
to  get  out  of  here  or  I  will.  Somebody  has 
got  to  leave  this  hotel." 

But  now,  concludes  Mr.  Chapman,  the 
expectant  hotel  clerk  who  sees  a  modishly 
<lr.  st  arrival  approaching  the  desk  does 
not  know  whether  he  is  dealing  with  a 
financier,  an  actor  or  a  baseball  star. 

J  Jut  if  the  stranger  orders  the  finest  suite 
in  the  hotel  the  clerk  knows  it's  a  ball 
player. 


TRANSPORT 
TRUCKS 


Specialized  Trucks-] 

Every  Unit 
Nationally  Serviced  I 


Sales  of  Transport  Trucks  in  recent  months  surpass  the  record 
of  any  corresponding  period  in  Transport  history. 

Here  is  the  verdict  of  the  truck  using  public  on  Transport  quality, 
Transport  fair  prices,  and  the  character  and  stability  of  the 
Transport  institution. 

Let  us  show  you  how  Transport  advanced  construction  and 
automatic  lubrication  insure  longer  and  better  service  by  reducing 
friction.     Transport  Frictionless  Trucks  are  built  in  six  sizes. 

Write  us  for  "A  Questionnaire  for  Truck  Buyers."  Mention  capacity  you  need. 

Chassis  Prices  Including  Electric  Equipment 
Model  15,  2000  lbs.  max.,  $1295       Model  55,      6000  /fcs.  max.,  $2385 
Model  25,  3000  lbs.  max.,  $1495       Model  60,       7000  lbs.  max.,  $2585 
Model  35,  4000  lbs.  max.,  $1885       Model  75,  10,000  lbs.  max.,  $3485 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Factory 

Transport  Truck  Company 

Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Some  Desirable  Territory  is  Still  Open  for  Dealers 

Model  15,  2000  lbs.  maxi- 
mum, Rapid  Transport, 
for  light,  fast  delivery. 
Equipped  with  cord 
tires,  electric  lights  and 
starter,  seat,  windshield, 
fenders  and  running 
boards,  motometer, 
speedometer,  bumper, 
extra  rim,  fl?  1  "%  Q  C 
and  carrier     «P  A  +t  '  ° 
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Price  with  above  equip- 
ment and  body,  cab,  top, 
and  side  curtains,  as  in 
illustration  -  -  -  -  .  .$1472 
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IN  modern  canning  factories,  motor-driven  machinery 
prepares  the  foodstuff  and  carries  it  through  all  oper- 
ations. And  because  reliable  power  is  a  prerequisite 
during  the  harvest  season's  rush,  leading  canneries  are 
equipped  with  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors.  Factory 
superintendents  know  that  R&M  units  are  thoroughly 
reliable,  that  they  deliver  efficient,  untroubled  service. 
Power  problems  of  any  nature  can  be  simplified  by 
a  survey  of  the  records  established  by  R&M  Motors 
in  similar  work.  Upon  request  we  will  gladly  send  a 
list  of  R&M  installations  in  your  vicinity. 

Il&M  Motors  are  made  f<  r  all  services;  sizes 
range  from  1/Jt0  to  100  l.orsepowcr,  irulusive 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY 
Springfield,  Ohio   .    Brantford,  Ontario 

Hobbius  &  M\jers 

Motors  and  Fans 
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Tender  Gums 

Made  firm  and  healthy 

PYORRHOCIDE  Powder  contains 
the  elements  which  exhaustive 
clinical  research  and  tests  have  proved 
necessary  for  keeping  the  gums  healthy 
as  well  as  the  teeth  white  and  clean. 
It  cleans  the  teeth  scientifically  by 
removing  the  mucoid  deposits  and 
daily  accretions  before  they  become 
hard,  gum-irritating  tartar  formations 
which  are  the  principal  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  strengthens  ten- 
der gums;  corrects  bleeding  gums; 
hardens  soft,  spongy  gums. 

See  your  dentist  regularly — use  Pyor- 
rhocide Powder  daily — and  you  can 
avoid  loss  of  teeth  from  pyorrhea. 
The  economical  dol- 
l;.r  package  contains 
six  months' 
supply.  At 
all  druggists 
and  dental 
supply 
houses. 

Buy  a 

package 

today 


PY< 


tooth  s0*' 


The  Dentinol  & 

Pyorrhocide  Co. 

lac. 

Sole  Distributors 

1480  Broadway 
New  York 


Sold  by 

Drugyisis 

Everywhere 


IMWCWTOOC  Who  desire  to  secure  patentshould 
I  IN  VH.1N  1  WI\0  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depi.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Easy  to  Play 

Easy  to  Pay 


True-Tone 

Saxophone 

^  Easiest  of  all  wind  instruments 
'  to  play  and  oneof  the  most  beau-* 
tiful.    You  can  learn  the  scale 
in  an  hour's  practice  and  play 
popular  music  in  a  few  weeks. 
You  can  take  your  place  in  a 
band  within   90  days,  if  you  so 
desire.      Unrivalled    for   home 
entertainment,  church,  lodge  or 
Bchool.    In  big  demand  for  or- 
chestra dance  music.  The  por- 
trait above   is   of    Donald   Clark, 
Soloist  with  the  famous  Paul  White- 
man's  Orchestra. 

You  may  order  any 
Buescher  Instrument 
without  paying  one  cent  in  advance,  and  try 
it  six  days  in  your  own  home,  without  obliga- 
tion. If  perfectly  satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to 
suit  your  convenience.  Mention  the  instrument  interested 
Id  and  a  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makar*    of    Everything  In  Band  and  Orchestra  Instrument* 
1934  BUESCHER  BLOCK  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Free  Trial 
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IS  GOLF  THREATENING  THE  FUTURE 
OF  BASEBALL? 

T70UR  years  ago,  records  Grantland 
*-  Rice,  the  sports  writer,  Connie  Mack, 
baseball  expert  and  manager,  made  the 
statement  to  Jim  Barnes,  veteran  golfer, 
that  golf  was  threatening  the  future  of 
baseball.  The  reason  for  this,  according  to 
Mr.  Mack,  laj-  in  the  fact  that  the  Scotch 
game  was  taking  away  so  many  of  the 
youngsters  who  once  played  baseball,  but 
Avho  were  beginning  to  take  to  golf,  either 
as  caddies  or  players,  or  both.  Mr.  Mack 
had  discovered  this  trend  in  his  search  for 
young  talent,  which  was  then,  and  is  re- 
ported to  continue,  scarce,  and  he  could 
find  no  other  reason  for  the  lack  of  suitable 
baseball  material.  Mr.  Rice  takes  up  the 
matter  to  this  effect,  in  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  golf  can  lure  away 
so  many  kids.  In  the  first  place,  caddying 
pays  real  money.  In  the  second  place, 
when  the  youngster  hears  .  the  story  of 
fame  that  has  come  to  other  ex-caddies, 
such  as  Jack  McDermott,  Walter  Hagen, 
"Chick"  Evans  and  Gene  Sarazen,  his 
imagination  begins  to  be  fired  with  dreams 
of  equal  greatness.  The  recent  victory  of 
Gene  Sarazen  only  adds  new  fuel  to  the 
flame.  For  Sarazen,  only  four  years  ago, 
was  merely  one  of  the  caddies,  earning  his 
$1  or  $2  a  day.  Noav  he  is  on  his  way  to 
fortune  as  well  as  fame,  where  the  open 
golf  championship  of  the  United  States 
easily  may  mean  a  revenue  of  $15,000  or 
$20,000  a  year,  and  this  for  a  youngster. 

In  Walter  Hagen  and  Gene  Sarazen 
there  are  two  ex-caddies  who,  between 
them,  this  year  will  take  in  money  that 
few  bank  presidents  will  equal.  Hagen, 
through  his  money  prizes  and  his  exhibi- 
tion tour,  will  clean  up  from  $30,000  to 
$40,000  before  another  summer  comes. 
No  wonder  thousands  of  caddies  are  dream- 
ing of  the  same  trail  as  they  rest  between 
rounds  in  the  shade  of  oaks  and  maples,  or 
swing  some  borrowed  club  as  they  have 
seen  the  champion  swing  it. 

A  kid  is  the  greatest  imitator  in  the 
world.  His  physical  and  mental  reflexes 
are  almost  instantaneous.  They  operate 
by  instinct,  and  the  average  caddie's  keen 
mind  takes  in  only  the  golf  swing  of  the 
upper  crust.  He  has  no  vision  for  the 
duffer.  He  watches  Hagen,  Barnes,  Hutch- 
ison, Sarazen,  and  takes  his  cue.  At  the 
age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  has  the  easy  natural 
swing  that  carries  the  straight  left  arm  and 
the  firm  flick  of  the  wrists.  Six  or  eight 
months  after  he  has  started  caddying  he  is 
swinging  a  golf  club  like  an  old-timer,  with 
a  swing  that  bank  presidents  and  great 
lawyers  who  started  the  game  late  in  life 
look  on  with  envy. 

These  golfing  caddies  who  are  swinging 
clubs  and  playing  a  few  holes  at  every 
chance  are  coming  along  by  the  thousands. 
There  are  350  caddies  at  Skokie  alone  dur- 
ing the  recent  championship,  and  yet  each 
of  the  fifty  or  sixty  clubs  around  Chicago 
had  still  enough  left  for  the  membership. 

We  have  no  record  of  set  figures,  but 
from  the  3,000  golf  clubs  in  the  United 
States  there  must  be  at  least  150,000 
caddies,  each  a  potential  champion,  with 
his  dream  of  fame  and  fortune.     At  each 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOURSELF 

WORTH  MORE 

Through 
APPLIED    PSYCHOLOGY 

ANOTHER  MAN  started  even  with  you 
in  life,  no  richer,  no  more  talented,  no 
more  ambitious.  But  in  the  years  that 
have  passed  he  has  somehow  managed  to  move 
far  ahead.  What  is  the  secret  of  it?  Why 
should  he,  apparently,  have  the  power  to  get  so 
easily  the  things  he  wants  while  you  must  work 
so  hard  for  all  that  comes  to  you? 

Another  woman,  madam,  no  more  able  than 
yourself,  has  the  good  gifts  of  life  fairly  thrust 
into  her  hands.  You  have  compared  yourself 
to  her  and  questioned  what  there  is  in  her 
character  and  talents  that  you  somehow  lack. 

Learn  the  Reason  from  Science 

Scientists  have  found  the  secret.  They  can 
show  you  how  you  too  can  obtain  the  better 
things  of  life.  How  you  can  arouse  the  hidden 
powers  of  your  mind  and  make  them  bring  you 
more  influence,  a  larger  income,  greater  hap- 
piness. 

Human  intelligence  acts  and  reacts  according 
to  certain  laws  known  as  the  Laws  of  Psychology 
— "organized  common  sense."  Either  by  in- 
stinct or  by  study  some  individuals  master  these 
laws.  To  them  the  minds  of  their  associates 
become  like  fine  instruments  on  which  they 
can  play  at  will.  They  have  but  to  set  the  train 
of  circumstances  moving  and  await  results. 
In  other  words — Ihey  apply  Psychology. 

No  Longer  the  Dream  of  Theorists 

To-day  we  see  Psychology  studied  by  the  business 
man  and  its  principles  applied  \o  the  management  of 
factory  and  office.  We  see  men  in  every  profession,  as 
well  as  those  in  many  lines  of  industry  and  business, 
applying  Psychology  to  their  personal  occupations,  and 
from  the  benefits  derived  from  it  greatly  increasing 
their  incomes,  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  activities, 
rising  to  higher  positions  of  responsibility,  influence  and 
power. 

APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY 

Direct  Method  to  Attain  Success 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  popular  understanding 
of  its  priceless  truths,  an  organization  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Warren  Hilton  some  years  ago  to  coordinate  the 
principles  of  Psychology  and  apply  them  to  every-day 
life — thus  the  Society  of  Applied  Psychology  came 
into  being.  Among  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  who  also  contribute  to  the  Society's  literature, 
are  such  well-known  men  as  Henry  A.  Buchtel,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Chancellor,  University  of  Denver,  former 
Governor  of  Colorado;  Hudson  Maxim,  D.Sc,  In- 
ventor and  Mechanical  Engineer;  George  Van  Ness 
Dearborn,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist  and  Author; 
Harry  S.  Tipper,  Chairman,  National  Educational 
Committee,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  and  others. 

Because  of  the  very  great  value  of  the  Society's 
Basic  Course  of  Reading  to  the  average  man  and  woman 
The  Literary  Digest  is  cooperating  to  bring  it  within  the 
means  of  every  earnest  seeker  for  self -betterment. 
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Men,  etc.  Sign  and  mail  coupon  and  you  will  also 
receive  full  particulars  of  the  Society  of  Applied 
Psychology,  and  what  membership  in  it  will  mean  to 
you. 
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leading  golf  club  you  will  see  on  Saturday 
morning  an  almost  endless  line  of  these 
kids,  each  waiting  his  turn  to  carry  a  bag 
and  inwardly  groan  at  the  swings  he  must 
watch — and  forget — on  his  way  around 
the  course. 

It  is  for  the  reason  of  this  growing  list 
that  so  many  movements  are  under  way 
looking  to  the  better  care  and  treatment  of 
the  thousands  of  kids  at  an  age  where  the 
right  example  and  the  proper  treatment 
mean  a  lot.  The  golfer  who  refuses  to 
replace  divots  is  nothing  like  the  menace 
that  the  golfer  is  who  refuses  a  fair  deal 
and  a  clean  example  to  the  kid  carrying 
his  clubs.  And  the  time  is  coming  when 
this  type  of  golfer  will  hear  a  number  of 
things  that  are  far  from  pleasant  even  to 
hardened  eardrums. 

The  caddies  who  make  good  and  who 
work  their  way  forward  into  the  profes- 
sional realm  often  have  good  jobs  waiting, 
even  if  they  fail  to  reach  the  heights. 
There  are  now  hundreds  of  home-bred  pros, 
most  of  them  like  Johnny  Farrell,  who  are 
making  a  first-class  living  at  from  $5,000 
to  $7,000  a  year  through  wages,  instruction 
and  the  sale  of  golf  supplies.  There  are 
golfers  such  as  Eddie  Loos,  and  others,  who 
earn  good  fees  through  eight  and  ten  hours' 
instruction  each  day. 

The  great  growth  of  golf  has  meant  a  big 
thing  to  these  thousands  of  kids  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  sixteen.  They  are  not  only 
earning  regular  kale,  but  the  wisest  and 
the  most  apt  are  on  their  way  to  a  paying 
profession  that  for  the  few  may  lead  to 
world-wide  fame.  Hagen  is  better  known 
to-day  outside  of  the  United  States  than 
"Babe"  Ruth,  and  only  a  Dempsey  covers 
a  greater  range. 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  SPORT 

OTARTING  with  the  generally  accepted 
^  idea  that  "any  game,  or  sport,  is  an 
imitation,  and  the  refinement,  on  some 
original  human  activity,"  James  Hopper, 
the  writer,  decides  that  boxing  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  our  modern  games.  It  is 
a  refined  imitation  of  its  prototype  "the 
duel  as  it  was  back  in  the  profundity  of  the 
ages,"  when  man  met  man  in  a  struggle  to 
the  death.  The  modern  imitation,  with 
"the  fist  padded  and  held  to  certain  ob- 
jectives," ends  with  "an  imitation  of  death 
light  as  a  mere  playful  flick."  So  with 
the  games  of  the  track  and  field.  "There 
we  have  refined  the  running  down  of  the 
quarry  and  the  hunt,  the  striving  and  speed 
of  men  after  the  same  hare — or  the  same 
girl."  Football,  of  course,  is  a  small 
imitation  of  war.  There,  observes  Mr. 
Hopper: 

Through  mass,  we  achieve,  of  course, 
the  most  terrific  of  all  sports.  Compared 
with  football,  boxing  is  gentle  as  the  an- 
cient pastoral  pastime  of  tending  sheep. 
A  ten-second  knockout,  to  the  football 
man,  is  a  joke;  he'll  get  knocked  out  thus 
fifteen  times  every  game.  The  rules  of 
his  sport  give  him  three  minutes  to  wake 
up — or  the  time  which  spells  the  boxer's 
finish  multiplied  eighteenfold.  He  is 
trained  and  exalted  to  a  point  of  Spartan 
fortitude  which  is  at  once  the  wonder  and 
the  disgust  of  the  pugilist.  Ho  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  with  a  sprained  ankle,  with 
a  twisted  knee,  with  a  shoulder  out  of 
joint.  He  never  leaves  tho  arena  out  of  his 
own  volition;  he  has  to  be  dragged  out — 
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"  I  Could  Buy  an  Autowline 
for  Half  the  Cost!" 

Sure  you  can;  for  $4.95  you  can  buy  the  original  wire  rope  tow- 
line,  and  absolutely  safeguard  against  emergencies.  Light,  com- 
pact, dependable,  it's  tow-home  insurance  at  no  more  cost  than 
a  box  of  cigars! 

One  car-owner  writes:  I  have  carried  a  Basline  Autowline  in 
five  different  cars,  and  have  demonstrated  it  to  many  a  traveler. 
It's  sure  there    when  a  feller  needs  a   friend'." 

But  don't  accept  substitutes — there  are  many  imitators — be  sure 
you  get  Basline  Autowline,  made  of  world-famous  Yellow 
Strand  Wire  Rope.  Can  be  tucked  under  a  seat  cushion.  Snaps 
on  instantly  with  patented  Snaffle  Hooks  that  cannot  loosen. 
Now  $4.95,  east  of  Rockies. 

POWERSTEEL  AUTOWLOCK,  also  made  of  Yellow  Strand 
Wire  Rope,  safeguards  car  and  spare  tire.  Price  $2.50. 
POWERSTEEL  TRUCKLINE  is  a  heavier  line  for  towing  trucks. 
$8.65  with  plain  hooks;  $10.10  with  Snaffle  Hooks. 

Sold  by  all  good  Dealers  and  Jobbers — 
Write  us  for  Free  Descriptive  Circulars 

BRODERICK  &BASC0M  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS— NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Celebrated  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope — 
for  General  Construction  Work 
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to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

By  Magnificent  New 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Specially  Chartered 

Twin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Burner,   20,000  Tons 
Sailing  Jan.  30,  1923,  returning  April  2,  visiting 

EGYPT 

Madeira,     Spain,     Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Sicily,  Holy  Land, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Riviera, 
Portugal,  Monte  Carlo,  Tunis 

The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace, 
with  spacious  decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2 
elevators,  commodious  state-rooms  with  running 
water  and  large  wardrobes;  bedrooms  and  suites 
with  private  baths.  The  famous  Cunard  cuisine 
and  service.  (Only  one  sitting  for  meals.) 
Free  optional  return  passage  at  later  date  by 
any  Cunard  steamer  from  Prance  or  England. 
Rates,  S600  and  up,  including  shore  excursions 
and  all  expenses.  Membership  limited  to  450 
guests.     Early  reservations  advisable. 

Full   information  on  request 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO 

(Established  1875) 

489  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 
219  South  !5™St., Philadelphia 


FOR   »  MEN    ^    OF  BRAINS 
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-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 

PATENTS  INVENTORS  should  write  for 
r  n  1  k.i-«  ■  ^7.  Free  Guide  Book^  and  RECORD 

OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.   EVANS   &  CO. 
759    9th Washington,  D.  C. 


Self-Development:  A  Handbook  for  the  Ambitious 

By  H.  Addington  Bruce 
A  practical,  inspiring,  easy-to-follow  guide  to 
people  of  all  ages  on  the  conduct  of  life,  the  acquire- 
ment of  good  habits,  the  cultivation  of  mental  and 
physical  hygiene,  and  the  improvement  of  their 
powers  of  every  kind. 

12mo.  Cloth.  31,2  pages.     SI .50  net;  by  mall,  SI. 63 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


To  Stop  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  enormous  losses  in  wages  and 
production  caused  by  industrial  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  the  highly  approved 
remedy  suggested  for  ending  the  antag- 
onism of  Capital  and  Labor  are  clearly 
detailed  in  that  remarkable  new  book — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

By  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts,  both 
of  whom  served  with  distinction  on  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  The  authors 
ably  point  the  way  to  the  first  real  construc- 
tive step  in  settling  labor  troubles  by  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  code.  The 
idea  has  been  advocated  by  President  Hard- 
ing in  a  message  to  Congress  and  the  in- 
dustrial readjustment  in  the  near  future 
will  unquestionably  revolve  around  the  mat- 
ters that  are  so  sensibly  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  this  book .  You  will  find  its  5  7  6pages 
intensely  interesting,  as  well  as  enlightening. 

Cloth.  $4,  net;  $4.12,  postpaid. 
funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pub's,  354-360  fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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usually  held  by  main  force  flat  upon  a 
door.  In  his  world  exist  no  towels  nor 
sponges. 

There  can  be  too  much  refinement  of 
games,  Mr.  Hopper  remarks.  They  can 
be  refined  away  from  the  activity  they 
represent  until  they  become  futile  and  ugly. 
The  most  beautiful  games  are  those  which 
are  nearest  the  activity  which  they  imi- 
tate: the  ugliest  are  those  which  are  the 
farthest  removed.  Taking  up  the  case  of 
boxing  in  particular,  the  writer  avows: 
"I  am  close  to  believing  the  Carperitier- 
Dempsey  match  the  most  beautiful  thing 
I  ever  saw.  And  here  we  have  the  imita- 
tion still  close  to  the  original,  close  to  its 
meaning,  near  enough  to  be  a  symbol. 
No  clutter  of  useless  details;  the  thing  it- 
self clean  and  sharp.  A  boxing  match,  to 
some  of  the  other  games,  is  like  a  Greek 
statue  to  a  Dore  print,  a  Greek  play  to 
some  turgid  Victorian  three-decker."  How- 
ever, he  argues  for  an  improvement  in 
boxing,  which  will  keep  its'  beauty,  and 
reason,  and  3-et  draw  it  "one  point  further 
from  the  terrific  reality  which  it  images." 
He  favors  "clean  breaks,"  without  in- 
fighting during  the  clinches.  Applying  his 
argument  to  the  Dempsey-Carpentier  fight, 
he  writes: 

Any  one  who  witnessed  the  Carpentier- 
Dempsey  fight  will  readily  see  hoAV  such 
a  ride  would  have  equalized  the  chances  in 
that  duel.  Car  pent  ier  was  not  beaten  by 
pure  boxing,  but  by  that  combination  of 
wrestling  and  boxing  called  fighting  in 
the  clinches.  Dempsey,  with  his  bear- 
like strength,  could  envelop  the  slighter 
Frenchman  to  helplessness  and  still  have 
an  arm  free  to  dig  and  dig  and  dig  into  his 
shuddering  body.  There  was  a  moment 
in  the  third  round  where,  holding  the 
French  boy  around  the  neck  with  his  left 
hand,  he  sunk  his  right  fist  into  him  again 
and  again. 

It  must  be  said  that  it  was  this  very 
condition  of  inequality  which  gave  Car- 
pent  ier  the  chance  to  prove  that  indomi- 
table courage  which  left  him  the  popular 
hero  of  a  contest  in  Avhich  he  Avas  conquered. 
The  punishment  he  was  receiving  in  the 
clinches  was  terrifying.  To  each  of  Demp- 
sey's  stomach  blows,  you  could  see  Car- 
pentier's  back  bulge;  great  sighing  grunts 
burst  from  him  at  each  neAV  concussion; 
it  was  if  his  A'ery  soul  Avere  escaping. 

Yet  each  time,  A\hen  at  length  freed, 
with  just  a  pause  to  take  a  breath,  to 
gather  his  nervous  force  together — Avh-wh- 
whang! — he  shot  himself  full  tilt  into 
Dempsey  again. 

He  had  gaged  his  chances  thus — and, 
I  think,  correctly.  He  knew  that  his 
chance  lay  in  bewildering  the  champion 
by  the  fury  of  his  attack,  in  knocking  him 
out  early  by  that  lightning-like  right  to  the 
jaw  which  had  done  for  Beckett  and  for 
Wells  and  has  since  done  for  LeAvis. 

And  he  tried  it  again  and  again.  The 
price  of  each  attempt  was  a  fearful  one, 
but  he  never  haggled.  Each  time  he 
threw  in  his  right — that  wonderful  right 
which  comes  down  like  some  chase  plane 
from   the  clouds — it  meant  that  he  fell 


Just  Published 


The  Fourth  Revised  Edition  of 

HAY  FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By 

Wm.  C.  Hollopeter,  M.D. 

_  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  book  was  published 
six  years  ago  great  advance  has  been  made.  We 
know  that  the  emanations  of  vegetable  matter 
actually  cause  hay  fever,  that  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  produce  different  pollen,  so  the  treat- 
ment of  hay  fever  in  one  portion  will  be  different  from 
the  treatment  in  another.  The  West,  North,  and 
East,  will  call  for  a  different  immunizing  process  than 
that  of  the  middle  states,  yet  any  one  can  prevent  his 
annual  suffering  by  selecting  the  proper  anaphylactic 
reaction  from  inhaled  atmospheric  pollens.  Hay  fever 
is  now  successfully  treated  by  immunizing  the  patient 
in  advance  of  the  attack,  by  the  use  of  the  same  pollen 
that  creates  his  trouble.  The  4th  edition  now  offered 
has  been  completely  revised  and  enlarged  and  gives  the 
results  of  the  most  modern  and  efficacious  treatments. 

Commence  Treatment  Now 

Dr.  Hollopeter  is  a  well-known  specialist  who  has 
had  unusual  success  and  any  one  who  suffers  from 
rose'  colds,  sneezing  spasms,  asthma,  or  hay  fever, 
should  get  this  book  immediately  and  carefully  con- 
sider the  immunizing  treatment  which,  among  other 
successful  methods,  is  so  carefully  outlined. 

8vo,  cloth.  424  pages,  illustrated,  $2.00  net;  by  mail,  $2.12 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Before  and  After  Baby  Comes 

Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
child's  specialists,  who  for  years  has  taught  moth- 
ers how  to  rear  healthy  babies,  now  offers  scien- 
tific instruction  on  caring  for  the  child  before  birth 
to  insure  its  being  born  healthy.  This  vitally  im- 
portant phase  of  baby  life  is  interestingly  presented 
in  the  new,  completely  retiscd  edition  of  Dr.  Fischer's 
valuable  handbook  for  mothers  and  Durses — the 

Health-Care  of  the  Baby 

This  is  the  thirteenth  edition — the  165th  thou- 
sand— of  Dr.  Fischer's  famous  book,  and  besides 
prenatal  matter,  the  author  gives  the  latest  scien- 
tific information  on  infant  care.  Covers  nursing, 
bathing,  training,  teething,  general  feeding,  special 
feeding  during  the  diarrheal  period,  weaning,  cloth- 
ing, treating  ears  and  eyes,  accidents  and  ordinary 
illnesses,  contagious  diseases  and  fevers,  how  to 
modify  scanty  breast  milk,  caloric  requirements  of 
I  the  infant,  suggestions  for  treating  sensitive  and 
I    catarrhal  children,  information  on  vitamines,  etc. 

Dr.   Fischer  is  medical  director  of  New  York 

■  Infantorium,  was  formerly  instructor  in  children's 
m  diseases  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 

■  School  and  Hospital,  and  hi'?  newly  revised  book 

■  will  prove  even  a  better  euide  to  mothers  and 

■  prospective  mothers  than  the  twelve  editions  that 
m  preceded  it.     Illustrated. 

1    12mo.     Cloth.     230  pages,  SI,  net;  postpaid,  SI. 08. 

I    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs.,  354-3C0  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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STANDARD   DICTIONARY  superiority    quickly 
becomes   plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Do  You  Suffer  From 

WEAK  LUNGS? 

If  so,  do  you  know  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  weak 
lungs  mean  straight,  out-and-out  tuberculosis?  Many 
things  formerly  considered  merely  as  forerunners  of  tu- 
berculosis are  now  known  to  mean  that  the  disease  al- 
ready has  a  foothold.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  signs 
of  tuberculosis  may  be  detected  before  it  gets  a  firm 
hold  upon  you?  Are  you  anxious  to  know  how  to  pro- 
tect your  dear  ones?  How  to  win  back  health?  How- 
to  applv  curative  measures  to  your  own  case  and  ac- 
quire the  confidence,  ease  of  mind,  and  satisfaction 
that  come  only  when  you  feel  the  tide  of  success  turn- 
ing overwhelmingly  in  your  favor?  Then  read  this  re- 
markably helpful  new  book,  just  off  the  press,  entitled 

Lessons  on  Tuberculosis 
and  Consumption 

by  Charles  E.  Atkinson,  M.D. 

The  author  is  a  physician  of  high  standing  who  has 
given  years  of  study  to  the  subject.  Having  himself 
made  the  fight.  Dr.  Atkinson  knows  the  invalid's  view- 
point, and  writes  for  him,  from  his  long  experience,  in 
plain,  non-technical  language. 

In  these  16  lessons,  printed  from  clear,  distinct  type 
and  compressed  into  one  handy  volume,  you  will  find 
almost  every  conceivable  aspect  of  lung  tuberculosis 
fullv,  clearly,  and  accurately  discussed  in  a  practical 
and  compelling  manner.  You  will  not  meet  with  broad, 
vague  generalities  or  wearisome  theories,  but  will  find 
a  veritable  mine  of  information  on  hundreds  of  vital, 
relevant  topics,  all  treated  with  extraordinary  com- 
pleteness. In  addition,  you  will  find  many  questions 
that  have  a  vital  interest,  but  to  which  you  have  failed 
to  obtain  an  answer  from  other  sources,  here  answered 
authoritatively  and  convincingly.  Absolutely  trust- 
worthy and  highly  endorsed,  this  book  is  literally 
filled  with  just  the  information  you  need  to  recognize 
the  first  danger  signals,  to  shield  your  family  and 
friends,  and  to  guide  you  safely  to  and  through  the 
gateway  of  health. 

I2nw.  Cloth,  460  pages,  16  pages  of  illustration!. 
At  all  Booksellers,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  12.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNAllS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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into  the  champion's  clinch  and  infighting 
battering.  Yet,  he  attacked  and  at- 
tacked, knowing  what  each  time  the  price 
must  be,  attacked  without  ever  the  slight- 
est thought  of  sparing  himself.   .   .   . 

His  right  hand  was  broken,  but  this  did 
not  stop  him.  Disabled,  he  held  to  his 
heroic  program,  still  charging  tho  it  was 
now  hopeless  to  charge,  and  tho  each  charge 
meant  the  offering  of  his  body  to  the  crush- 
ing punishment  which  tortured  his  very- 
marrow  and  vitals.  To  those  who  were 
near  enough  to  see  this  side  of  the  fight, 
there  was  a  tragic  beauty  in  it. 

But  that  beauty  was  a  moral  beauty, 
and  we  have  to  do  now  with  the  reformers 
(the  deformers,  I  should  prefer  to  call 
them),  who  know  nothing  of  moral  beauty. 
They  are  materialists;  they  believe  only 
in  what  they  can  feel,  hear,  or  see.  And, 
being  purblind,  and  at  the  same  time 
armed  with  long  noses  that  keep  them  at 
a  distance  from  that  which  they  would  see, 
they  see  nothing. 

So,  if  we  would  meet  the  deformers  half 
way;  or,  rather,  the  many  touchingly  well- 
meaning  millions  who  follow  the  deformers, 
perceiving  not  that  they  are  being  led  back 
into  the  blackness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  then 
we  must  do  away  with  such  spectacles  as 
Carpentier  gave  us  on  the  second  of  July. 
We  must  abolish  infighting  and  put  on 
our  boxing  matches  under  the  rules  which 
prohibit  the  men  from  striking  in  the 
clinches,  and  which  command  them  to 
break  away  clean. 


THE  SYLVAN  JOYS  OF  BEING 
KNOCKED  OUT 

"   A    CLEAN  knockout  blow  to  the  chin  is 
-tA.  painless.     One  may  have  visions,  or 
even  hear  birds  singing,  before  recovering 
consciousness." 

Thus  does  science,  in  a  grave  report 
quoted  by  Grantland  Rice,  the  New  York 
Tribune's  sporting  editor,  confirm  the 
pictures  of  the  comic  artists  of  the  sporting 
pages.  Visions  and  the  twittering  of  birds, 
so  often  pictured  in  a  cloud  of  glory  above 
the  prostrate  form  of  a  fistic  gladiator  who 
has  received  the  K.  O.,  are  not  mere  artistic 
imagination  but  scientific  facts.  The  idea 
suggests  possibilities,  at  least  it  suggests 
possibilities  to  Mr.  Rice.  If  a  man  is  bored 
with  a  routine  existence  and  needs  a  few 
visions  to  brighten  up  his  dull  life,  let  some- 
body hit  him  on  the  chin  with  sufficient 
violence  and  he  will  have  them.  By  a  sim- 
lar  method,  he  may  leave  behind  office 
walls  and  city  streets  to  enjoy  the  music  of 
woodland  warblers  and  other  sylvan  diver- 
tissements. Mr.  Rice  puts  these  precious 
thoughts  in  a  bit  of  verse  entitled,  "The 
Knockout,"  and  lining  up  as  follows: 

Hit  me,  dear  heart,  upon  the  chin; 
Massage  me  in  the  good  old  way; 
Hit  me  as  if  you  meant  to  win 
The  crown  that  Dempsey  holds  to-day. 
For  lately  I  have  felt  the  stab 
Of  dull  routine  in  endless  range; 
Yea,  I  have  found  existence  drab, 
And  I  am  yearning  for  a  change. 

I'd  like  to  hear  the  brown  thrush  pipo 
His  melody,  well  known  of  old; 
Out  where  the  blooms  of  May  are  ripo 
In  sprays  of  scarlet,  blue  and  gold; 
I'd  like  to  watch  the  rivers  run, 
Rock-fretted,  as  they  whirl  and  pass 


What 
proves 

a  Yale 
YALE? 

Not  the  shape  %Z~g* 

Not  the  grooves  «= _ 

Not  the  notches  ■   •  _£>  * 
But  the  name  YALE 

It's  on  the  key;  and  on 
the  lock — and  on  everything 
made  by  YALE. 

An  ordinary  lock  may  look 
good  to  you ;  on  the  outside — 
but  you  can't  see  inside. 

When  you  see  the  name 
YALE  on  a  lock,  night  latch, 
padlock,  door-closer,  or  any 
other  piece  of  hardware,  you'll 
know  that  inside  and  out,  de- 
sign, materials  and  skilled 
craftsmanship  have  been 
wrought  together  into  a  prod- 
uct that  your  children's  chil- 
dren will  still  be  able  to  use. 
For  sale  by  the  hardware  trade 
everywhere. 

YALE  MADE   IS  YALE  MARKED 

The  Yale  &Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Canadian  works  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Builders'  Locks    and   Trim,  Night  Latches,   Dead   Locks,  Padlocks,  Cabinet  and 

Trunk  Locks,  Bank  Locks,  Safe  Locks,  Prison  Locks,  Door  Closers,  Chain   Blocks. 

Electric   Hoists,   Electric   Industrial  Trucks. 
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How  to  Write  Clean-Cut  Busineis 
Letters  That  Produce  Profits 


How  to  Write  Stories,  Reports,  Ad- 
dresses. SermoOS,  Advertisement].  Etc. 


How  to  Use  Convinciog,  Effective 
English  Before  an  Audience 


Hc'.y  to  Use  Graceful,  Fluent,  and 
Entertaining  English  in  Conversation 


Good  English  and 
Good  Fortune 

Go  Hand  in  Hand 


Jack  London  rose  to  riches  in  a  few  short  years  from  among  the  tou<*hs  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  because  he  learned  to  transfer  his  ideas  to  the  printed  page 
in  virile,  compelling  phrases. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  with  his  incisive  style,  commands,  in  a  single  year,  a  salary 
amounting  to  a  comfortable  fortune. 

Elbert  Hubbard  rose  from  obscurity  to  advertising  writer,  to  editor,  to 
publicist,  and  thence  to  wealth  and  prominence  because  he  mastered  and  applied 
the  power  of  forceful  language. 

By  constant  study,  William  Dean  Howells  rose  from  the  printer's  case  to 
his  place  as  the  most  polished  writer  in  American  letters. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  arriving  penniless  in  the  steerage  from  Austria,  built  up  a 
great  metropolitan  daily  because  he  mastered  the  practical  force  of  the  English 
language  and  used  it  to  advantage. 

All  around  you  the  hundreds  of  men  who  are  climbing  higher  and  higher 
with  each  day's  work  are  the  ones  whose  speech  compels  attention  and  whose 
clean-cut,  crisp,  and  interesting  letters,  stories,  advertisements,  etc.,  win  clients, 
followers,  patrons,  checks,  and  dollars— SURELY  FORTUNE  IS  WITH  THE 
MAX  WHO  HAS  DEVELOPED  HIS  POWER  OF  EXPRESSION.  You  can 
improve  your  English  and  increase  your  income. 
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These  Great  Books  Point  the  Way  for  You  to 

Advancement— Success—  Prosperity 

In  Commercial  and  Professional  Life 

With  the  mighty  advances  which  are  being  made  in  every  branch  of  business 

and  professional  life  there  has  come  a  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence 

— of  proficiency.    The  time  is  past  when  illiteracy  or  slipshod  methods  of  speech 

and  correspondence  are  looked  upon  with  tolerance.     The   man  who  can  express 

himself  with  force  and  clearness  is  the  man  who  is  in  demand  everywhere. 

"The  Art  of  Writing  and 
Speaking  the  English  Language" 

By  Sherwin  Cody 

Aside  from  their  great  value  in  widening  a  man's  mental  perspective — putting  him  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  literature — these  six  books  have  an  intrinsic  value  far  beyond 
their  cost.  They  have  put  thousands  of  men  and  women  into  the  path  that  leads  to  increased  business, 
promotion,  and  higher  salary.  They  are  simple,  practical,  valuable  for  Business  Managers,  Correspon- 
dents, Advertisement   Writers,   Stenographers,   Story  Writers,  Authors,   Public   Speakers,  and   others. 

"Your  course  is  rich  and  fine.  You  seem  to  have  condensed  the  experience  of  years 
into  a  few  sentences  that  a  business  man  can  use  immediately,"  says  W.  P.  BAR- 
REN', Marshall  Field  &  Company's  former  Advertising  Manager. 

Worth  Their  Weight  in  Gold,  but  They're  Yours  for  a  Trifle 
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of  ERRORS 


FUNK  & 
WAGNALLS 
COMPANY 

354-60 

Fourth  Ave., 

New  York. 

I  want  to  look  over 
Sherwin     Cody's    "  Art 
of  Writing  and  Speaking 
the     English      Language," 
which     please    send    me    for 
5   days'  free    examination.     I 
enclose   50c    stamps    and,   if   I 
decide   to    keep    the   books,   will 
send   eight   further   monthly  pay 
ments  of  50c,  $4.50  in  all.  Otherwise 
I   will   return    books   in   5    days   and 
you  are  to  refund  the  50c  paid. 
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These  six  books  include  many  chapters  covering  such  subjects  as  Spelling.  Pronunciation, 

Word-Study,  Grammar,  Capitalization,   Punctuation,    Letter-Writing,  all   kinds — Use   ci 

Words,  Style  and  Diction,  Description,  Dialog,  Advertisement  Writing,   How  to  Write 

a  Story,  Character  Study,  Verse  Writing,  Novel  Writing,  Essay  Writing,  Best  Poetry 

— How  to  Read  It — How  to  Study  Shakespeare  and  Other  Great  Authors, 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT   SATISFIED— FORMERLY  COST  $25.00 
NOW    ONLY   $4.50—50   CENTS    DOWN,  50   CENTS  A  MONTH 

In  typewritten  form  this  course  of   study,  as   now  published  in 

these  cloth-bound  books,  was  sold  for  $25.00.     There  are  over 

800  pages.       Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  with    50  cents  and  the 

set  of  books  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  carriage  prepaid;  50 

cents  a  month  for  eight  months  pays  for  them.      This  is 

the  biggest  $4.50  worth  of  books  you  ever  bought. 

If  you  wish  to  pay  in  full  for  the  books  at 

once,    remit    $4.50    instead   of   50  cents, 

and  you  will  receive    FREE  the    big 

little  book  "Better  Say,"  packed  from  cover  to  cover 

with   hints  on  correct  use  of  words  and  phrases. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  City 
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SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


Between  tall  cliffs  that  hide  the  sun. 
Where  vagrant  shadows  streak  the  grass. 

And  somewhere  out  beyond  the  walls, 
With  all  their  driving,  hurried  bands, 
I'd  like  to  hear  the  rainbirds  call 
Through  gray  days  on  the  meadowlands; 
Or,  by  the  marshes  and  the  bog, 
Where  swallows  wheel  in  restless  flight, 
I'd  like  to  hear  the  fluting  frogs 
In  earnest  chorus  greet  the  night. 

Soak  me,  dear  heart,  upon  the  jaw. 

Unfettered  with  the  block  and  feint; 

Nor  let  the  province  of  the  law 

Hold  you  to  any  light  restraint; 

For  lately  I  have  felt  the  lure 

Of  stream  and  mountain,  bird  and  bough; 

My  soul  is  craving  for  a  cure, 

But  travel's  too  expensive  now. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  BASEBALL 

SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE,  during 
his  recent  visit,  turned  aside  from 
spiritual  matters,  on  one  occasion,  to  dis- 
cuss the  purely  terrestrial  topic  of  baseball. 
"And  when  he  discusses  such  a  purely 
mundane  matter,  all  ears  are  open,"  says 
the  New  York  Times.  "The  author  of 
'Mieah  Clarke'  and  '  The  White  Company,' 
those  red-blooded  stories,  seems  himself 
again."  Sir  Arthur,  it  is  recalled,  recently 
announced  that  "baseball  is  a  noble  game."' 
He  was  shortstop  on  a  famous  occasion, 
he  recalls,  when  an  English  team  played 
against  Americans  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
Americans  were  beaten.  Sir  Arthur  was 
fifty-two  years  old  at  this  time.  The 
Times  editor  goes  on,  mixing  quotations 
and  comments: 

Sir  Arthur  knows  that  baseball  "is  the 
game  England  needs."  For  years  there 
has  been  a  demand  for  a  young  man's 
game,  "and  baseball  will  fill  the  want." 
Is  he  aware  that  three  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  by  American  professionals, 
the  xery  flower  of  the  diamond,  to  interest 
Englishmen  in  baseball  without  weaning 
them  from  cricket? 

It  is  diverting  to  remember  that  the 
Englishmen,  Harry  and  George  Wright, 
who  belonged  to  "a  family  of  great  cricket 
players,"  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1852  to  teach  Americans  to  play  the 
English  national  game.  They  could  not 
have  had  much  success,  for  they  suc- 
cumbed to  the  fascinations  of  baseball. 
Harry  Wright  is  known  to  Americans  who 
never  heard  of  his  English  birth  as  the 
"Father  of  Professional  Baseball."  Fran- 
cis C.  Richter  says  in  his  "History  and 
Records  of  Baseball,"  '  Harry  Wright  was 
the  real  'Father  of  Professional  Baseball,' 
and  was  also  the  greatest  team  organizer 
and  manager  in  the  history  of  the  sport." 
George  Wright  was  the  peerless  shortstop 
of  his  prime,  quick  as  a  cat  on  his  feet  and 
very  accurate  in  throwing  to  bases.  The 
Wrights  were  a  credit  to  the  sport  and 
popular  with  its  patrons.  There  are  still 
veterans  who  remember  alert  Brother 
George  at  shortstop  on  the  Boston  League 
team,  always  playing  the  position  clean 
and  true. 

The  first  baseball  invasion  of  England 
and    Ireland   was   made   in    1874   by   the 
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Boston  and  Athletic  teams.  Games  were 
played  between  them  at  London,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Sheffield  and  Dublin, 
the  Boston  winning  eight,  the  Athletics 
six.  The  Americans  tried  their  hands  at 
cricket,  and,  with  an  allowance  of  six 
extra  men,  defeated  the  British  in  every 
one  of  the  seven  matches  played.  But 
the  invasion  was  a  failure  financially,  only 
$1,679.70  being  taken  in  at  the  gate.  In 
1888-89  A.  G.  Spalding  of  Chicago  made 
a  baseball  tour  of  the  world  with  his  Chi- 
cago team  and  a  picked  team  of  profes- 
sionals called  the  All-Americans.  Fourteen 
games  were  played  in  Australia,  the 
Chicagos  winning  eight  of  them.  After- 
ward the  Americans  exhibited  at  Colombo, 
Ceylon;  in  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids; 
at  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Paris;  and  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  All- 
Americans  won  eleven  of  sixteen  games. 
This  tour  around  the  world  is  said  to  have 
been  "entirely  satisfactory  to  the  pro- 
jectors." 

In  1913-14  President  Comiskey  of  the 
Chicago  American  Club  and  Manager 
McGraw  of  the  New  York  Nationals  tried 
their  luck  in  a  third  venture.  The  Giants 
and  the  White  Sox  played,  with  the  honors 
about  even,  in  Japan,  Australia,  Hong- 
kong, Manila,  Colombo,  Cairo  and  London. 
"The  trip,"  says  the  chronicle,  "was  a  great 
artistic  and  financial  success."  But  after 
three  educational  invasions  the  Britishers 
and  Colonists,  young  men  as  well  as 
oldsters,  continue  to  play  cricket.  No  one 
questions,  however,  that  English  youth 
have  the  physique  and  aptitude  to  excel  at 
baseball  if  they  were  to  take  it  up. 


TURKEY-FARMING  IN  A  DESERT 

ON  a  ranch  near  Barstow,  California, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Mojave  Desert, 
is  an  immense  flock  of  wild  turkeys  that 
promises  to  make  its  owner  rich.  Says  a 
writer  in  Conquest  (London): 

"There  are  about  500  birds,  the  result 
of  a  singular  experiment  which  proved  a 
surprizing  success.  Mr.  M.  A.  Stutsman,  a 
Los  Angeles  lawyer,  conceived  the  idea 
four  years  ago  that  wild  turkeys  could  be 
raised  at  slight  cost  because  they  are  able 
to  forage  for  themselves.  He  obtained  eggs 
from  nests  in  Virginia,  and  put  hens  on  the 
hatching  job.  Fortune  was  with  him. 
Each  egg  yielded  a  lively  chick,  and  his 
flock  grew  apace.  The  birds  quickly  be- 
came accustomed  to  their  new  surround- 
ings, and  were  extremely  hardy  and 
healthy.  The  second  year  Mr.  Stutsman 
raised  sixty  hens,  and  kept  them  all  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  third  year  there 
was  an  astonishing  increase,  and  in  1919  he 
produced  1,500  birds  for  the  market.  So 
large  is  the  flock  now,  and  so  tame  the 
birds,  that  the  herding  is  like  that  of  a 
flock  of  sheep.  Coyotes,  eagles,  hawks  and 
snakes  must  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
turkeys  restrained  from  rambling  too  many 
miles  away.  In  this  work  the  owner  is 
greatly  assisted  by  his  dogs,  fine  collies 
bred  to  police  the  ranch  and  fight  off  ene- 
mies. They  encircle  and  turn  and  drive  the 
herd  with  amazing  intelligence.  The  birds 
differ  little  from  the  domestic  species  except 
in  that  they  are  smaller  and  more  active. 
They  fly  like  pheasants  when  alarmed,  and 
with  a  mighty  whirring  of  wings.  The  cock 
birds  will  fight  each  other  literally  to  the 
death,  and  are  proud  and  haughty.  The 
turkeys  hatch  from  March  1st  to  June  1st, 
and  are  prolific,  a  hen  laying  thirty  to 
thirty-five  eggs  a  season." 


rosperity 


Bituminous  coal  is  the  main  source  of  Ameri- 
can industrial  power.  Upon  its  efficient  mining 
and  economic  use- bWh  production  and  transpor- 
tation tfepend;     c__.  <r> 

Two  and  two-thirds  pounds  are  required  to  pro- 
duce 1  KWH  of  electric  power,  200  pounds  for  a 
barrel  of  cement,  four  tons  for  a  ton  of  finished 
steel.  Each  of  the  great,  basic  industries  draws 
heavily  upon  the  mine^ 

From  its  338,000  acres  in  the  important  coal 
producing  states,  The  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany sends  fuel  of  highest  quality  to  American 
industry.  Two  fundamentals  determine  its  excel- 
lence— one  its  cleanliness,  due  to  elimination  of  all 
possible  non- combustible  materials;  the  other, 
careful  selection,  which  means  supplying  the  right 
coal  in  the  right  piace. 

Industrial  executives  interested  in  economy 
results  of  Consolidation  Coal  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with  us. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Munson  building  -  JYew  Ifork  City 

FIRST   NATL   BANK  BLDG.  Detroit.  Mich.  UNION   TRUST  BLDG..   Washington.  D.C. 

137  MARKET   STREET.     Portsmouth. N.H.  FISHER    BLDG..  Chicago.  Illinois. 

CONTINENTAL   BLDG..     Baltimore.  Md.  UNION   CENTRAL  BLDG.  Qncinnati.Ohio. 

STATE   MUTUAL  BLDG,     Boston. Mass.  FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG.  Roanoke.Va. 

LAND  TITLE  BLDG.  Philadelphia. Pa. 
'NORTH   WESTERN  FUEL  CO..  MERCHANTS  NATL  BANK  BLDG..  St.  Paul.Mintl 
o  ,  „       ,       NORTH   WESTERN  FUEL  CO..  ROCKFELLER    BLDG.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
00  "^6  EMPIRE  COAL  COMPANY  LTD.  SHAUGHNESSY  BLDG..        Montreal.Quebec. 

.MILWAUKEE    WESTERN     FUEL   COMPANY.     Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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Now  Jackson  Knows  Why 
Miller  Bonds,  Paying  7% 
to  7J/2%,  Are  Safe 

HE  thought  a  first 
mortgage  on  _  a 
piece  of  in- 
come -  earning  prop- 
erty worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  the 
amount  of  bonds  is- 
sued ought  to  be 
security  enough  for 
anybody,  but  we  told 
him  that  we  demand- 
ed more.  Though 
Jackson  had  had 
much  experience  in  financial  matters,  he 
opened  his  eyes  when  we  told  him  about 
this  safety  feature,  insuring  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  7%  or  7>2%  interest  and  principal  on 
the  day  due. 

The  provision  of  Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
which  makes  them  safe  is  monthly  payments 
by  the  borrower  to  meet  principal  and  interest. 
The  plan  is  described  in  an  Investment  Story 
from  Real  Life,  "  Mr.  Jackson  Discovers  an  In- 
vestment Principle."  Write  for  your  copy  to- 
day and  decide  for  yourself  whether  you  can 
do  without  this  remarkable  feature  which  pro- 
tects our  First  Mortgage  Bonds. 

MILLER   MORTGAGE   BONDS 

$100  Bonds;         $500  Bonds;         $1000  Bonds 
Interest   paid    twice   yearly 

Yield:   7%  or  7}4% 

Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

G.L.Miller  sl  fS. 

m^m^^^mm^^^^M  INCORPORA1  ED  ^MHH# 

514   HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,    GA. 

"First — the  Investor's  Welfare" 


37  Years 
of  Service 

For  37  years  we  have  been  serving 
investors  who  require  the  maximum 
interest  yield  with  prompt  payment  of 
interest  and  principal.     More  than  30 
insurance  and  investment  companies 
have  invested  their  funds  in  Forman  Securi- 
ties. "How  to  Select  Safe  Bonds"  is  an  inter- 
esting booklet  that,  noints  the  way  to  sound 
investing.    For  free  copy  tear  this  ad  out, 
write  your  name  and  address  in  margin, 
and  mail  to  us.    No  salesman  will  call. 

GEORGE  ML  FORMAN  &CO. 

First  Mortgage  Investments 

Dtp!.  25  105  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

37  Years  Without  Loss  to 

a  Customer 


Clark's  Round  the  World  and  Mediterranean  Cruises 

Jan.  23rd  and  Feb.  3rd,   1923;    120  days  $1000  up; 
65  days  $600  up.     Write  for  programs. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  401  Times  Building,  New  York 


Ford  -  CHEVROLET 

OWNERS 


Save 
Money  on  Oil! 

A  Practical,   Accurate  Oil  Gauge  at  Last.    Shows  | 

you,  right  before  your  eyes,  true  level  of  oil  in  crank-  3 

case;  no  "ctawling  under"  and  turning  petcocks.  8 

Mr.  P.  J.  Keating,  Houston.  Texas,  Fays:  "The  oil  | 

gauge  is  all  that  you   claim.     I  have  found  it   absj-  S 

lutely  dependable  and  reliable.''  § 

Carter  Oil   Gauge         I 

fiastens  to  instrument  board  or  dash  and  conned  ing  g 
ai-  tube  with  special  elbow  screws  in  place  Gf  lower  w 
petcock;  no  moving  parts,  corks,  plungers  or  floats.  » 
Can  noi  get  out  of  order.  Liquid  in  gauge  shows  5 
plainly  corresponding  level  of  oil  in  crankcase.  Gauge  o 
is  soon  paid  for  in  saving  of  oil  and  icpair  bills. 

Money  hack  if  not  satisfied.    If  your 

dealer  can'not  supply,    use   coupon. 

Don't  delay—get   your  gauge    now! 
.......  Use  This  Coupon  for  Order  --.--• 

CARTER  MOTOR  ACCESSORIES 
350  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $ Ship — (no.  or  doz.) 

Carter  Oil  Gauge    (Ford)  (Chevrolet)  Type. 

Name _ 

Street 

City 

Dealer  s  Name 

(Dealer  or  Jobber  use  this  cou- 
pon for  order.  Free  display 
stand  andadvertismgliteraturc 

shipped  with  order  for  1  dozen     LjJKH         location 
or  mme  CO.  D.j  >^W      UDWtUPllCOO 


THE  GOOD  AND  EVIL  IN  ORGANIZED  SPECULATION 


a 


MOST  farmers  denounce  speculation 
as  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  evil 
in  modern  society,"  remarks  Wallaces' 
Farmer  (Des  Moines).  Some,  indeed,  in- 
fluenced by  education  or  by  contacts  with, 
centers  like  Wall  Street  and  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  do  contend  that  organized 
speculation  in  grain  makes  it  possible  for 
"county  elevators,  millers  and  other  man- 
ufacturers to  reduce  their  risks  by  hedging." 
They  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  eulogize 
speculators  as  friends  of  humanity  who  are 
far-sighted  enough  to  "see  a  shortage  on 
wheat  coming  on,  and  who  promptly  buy  up 
the  wheat  so  as  to  advance  the  price  and  thus 
hold  enough  wheat  out  of  consumption  so 
that  there  will  be  a  supply  on  hand  when 
the  shortage  actually  arrives."  Now 
Wallaces'  Farmer,  discussing  this  matter 
editorially,  does  not  entirely  agree  with 
either  view,  that  is,  it  "can  not  look  on  the 
Board  of  Trade  either  as  a  Monte  Carlo,  or 
as  a  kind  of  insurance  office  where  several 
hundred  broad-minded  men  meet  every 
day  to  offer  to  the  public  of  the  United 
States  the  benefit  of  their  far-sighted  vision 
into  the  future."  And  the  farm  editor  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  theoretically  specu- 
lation is  a  good  thing,  but  that  its  practise 
is  faulty;  that  the  trouble  is  largely  that 
speculators  are  mere  gamblers  who  operate 
for  their  own  profit,  not  for  the  public  good. 
While  this  writer's  remarks  are  aimed 
primarily  at  the  big  grain  markets,  they 
are  also  applicable  to  all  speculation  and 
are  therefore  worth  quoting  as  follows: 

The  real  function  of  speculation  is  to  act 
as  a  governor,  speeding  up  and  slowing 
down  production  in  the  various  commodities 
by  varying  price  relationships  so  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  human  satis- 
faction with  the  least  outlay  of  human 
energy.  This  is  what  speculation  should  do. 
Actually  it  is  a  very  poor  governor,  often 
allowing  the  social  machine  to  race  when 
it  should  be  slowing  down,  and  vice  versa. 

The  theory  of  speculation  is  sound,  but 
the  practise  is  for  the  most  part  very 
faulty.  It  is  a  matter  of  price  history  that 
speculation  permits  of  prices  which  en- 
courage alternating  periods  of  over-pro- 
duction and  under-production.  When  prices 
should  be  high  in  order  to  encourage  pro- 
duction and  discourage  consumption  and 
thus  make  a  small  supply  last  longer, 
speculators  almost  invariably  exact  the 
last  ounce  of  flesh  and  put  the  price  up  even 
higher,  with  the  result  that  eventually 
production  is  so  greatly  encouraged  and 
consumption  is  so  severely  discouraged  that 
a  huge  surplus  accumulates. 

The  speculators,  while  they  are  really 
ignorant  about  how  the  varying  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption  affects  the  public 
good,  are  in  very  close  touch  with  the 
figures  as  to  visible  supply  of  various  com- 
modities. They  perceive  the  changing 
situation  and  promptly  turn  bearish,  in  the 
meantime  having  unloaded  the  greater  part 
of  their  "long"  contracts  on  the  gullible 


public.  And  then  the  speculators  start 
selling  short,  and  prices  go  lower,  as  they 
really  should.  They  fall  with  a  crash  to  far 
lower  levels  than  is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  ultimate  public  good.  The 
fall  is  so  great  that  production  is  discour- 
aged unduly  and  consumption  is  too  rapid. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  the 
objection  to  speculation  as  it  exists  to-day 
is  that  there  are  not  enough  speculators  in 
the  market  honestly  trying  to  bring  about  a 
price  level  and  a  relationship  between  prices 
which  will  best  balance  production  and 
consumption  in  the  long  run.  With  so 
many  uninformed  people  speculating  as 
is  the  case  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  for  price  situations  to 
develop,  which  confuse  both  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  of  farm  products.  Too  many 
of  the  professional  speculators  are  gamblers 
and  students  of  mass  psychology,  instead 
of  being  students  of  agriculture  and  world  - 
wide  supply  and  demand  conditions. 

The  speculative  system  as  it  exists  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is  on  trial.  It  is  the 
best  system  which  has  yet  been  evolved, 
but  it  may  be  necessary  eventually  to 
change  it  very  radically.  In  the  meantime, 
the  professional  speculators  can  help  main- 
tain the  system  as  it  exists  to-day  if  they 
Avill  make  an  effort  to  eliminate  undue  price 
fluctuations  and  set  prices  at  a  point  which 
will  result  in  the  long  run  in  a  smoother 
equilibration  of  supply  and  demand. 


"DISAPPEARING  BONDS" 

THE  largest  refinancing  operations  in 
history  are  now  going  on,  notes  the 
Boston  News  Bureau,  as  the  result  of 
a  flood  of  redemptions  and  refunding 
operations.  These,  of  course,  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  companies 
are  trying  to  lower  fixt  charges  by  substi- 
tuting low-rate  bond  issues  for  issues 
floated  at  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  a  few 
years  ago.  After  the  Great  WTar,  just  as 
after  the  Civil  War,  seven  and  eight  per 
cent,  bonds  became  commonplace,  but  in 
the  more  recent  period  financing  methods 
were  better  established,  "and  the  great 
majority  of  borrowers  protected  themselves 
against  the  necessity  of  paying  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest  over  a  long  period  of  years 
by  making  their  bonds  callable  at  a  small 
premium."  Now,  it  would  seem,  "we 
are  seeing  the  fruits  of  this  foresight": 

With  bonds  selling  to  yield  5%  to  6% 
instead  of  7%  to  8%  many  corporations 
are  calling  entire  issues  of  high-rate  bonds, 
usually  in  order  to  refinance  at  a  lower 
interest  rate.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible 
to  secure  conversion  of  a  convertible  issue 
by  calling  it,  where  conversion  would  be" 
more  profitable  than  acceptance  of  the 
redemption  price.  Of  some  thirty  issues 
whose  early  redemption  has  been  an- 
nounced eight  of  the  largest  alone  represent 
a  total  par  value  of  $249,887,000. 

The  principal  recent  instance  of  bonds 
called  as  a  measure  to  hasten  conversion 
into  stock  is  that  of  the  Consolidated  Gas 


of  New  York  7s,  1925,  called  for  payment 
Sept.  1  at  102J^.  They  are  convertible 
into  stock  par  for  par  and  since  the  stock 
is  now  selling  around  120  it  seems  unlikely 
that  many  holders  will  fail  to  convert. 

The  following  table  gives  eight  large 
bond  issues  to  be  redeemed  in  the  near 
future,  redemption  date  and  price  and 
reason  for  call,  whether  to  refinance,  to 
hasten  conversion  or  for  cash  payment. 
In  the  case  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  7s  the 
refunding  issue  is  for  $20,000,000,  so  that 
the  company  will  pay  for  the  redemption  of 
$10,000,000' out  of  treasury  funds. 


Amount             Bond 

Called 

At 

Reason 

84,000,000  Atlas  Powder  7Hs. '36. 

Aug.    1 

105 

Conversion 

25,000,000  Cons  Gas  NY  7s, '25. 

Sept.    1 

1021  2 

Conversion 

30,000.000  Goodrich  7s,  1925. . . 

.  Oct.    1 

103 

Refunding 

25,000,000  Humble  0  &  R  7s,1923  Sept.  15 

100H 

Refunding 

13.641,000  Mo  Pac.ref  5s,  1923. 

Aug.    1 

100 

Refunding 

25,000.000  N  Y  Central 7s,  1930. Sept.    1 

105 

Refunding 

04,524,000  N  P-G  N  6V2s,  1936. 

.July  27 

103H 

Conversion 

22  722,000  Texas  Co  7s,  1923   .  . 

.Aug.    1 

101 

Payment 

FRANCE  AS  A  CREDITOR 

WE  hear  so  much  these  days  about 
the  French  debt  to  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  that  some  attention 
ought  to  be  given,  in  the  opinion  of  The 
American  Banker,  to  France's  position  as 
a  creditor.  For  many  years  France  has 
been  not  a  debtor  nation  but  a  creditor 
nation,  and  now,  even  leaving  the  German 
reparations  out  of  the  account,  the  money 
owed  to  France  would  go  far  toward  paying 
what  she  owes.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  we  are  reminded,  "France  did  very 
much  the  same  thing  that  our  Government 
did  after  we  entered  the  war,  that  is,  she 
loaned  considerably  to  the  other  Allies 
outside  of  England,  especially  to  Russia." 
As  we  read  further  in  The  American  Banker: 

On  March  31,  1922,  foreign  Governments 
owed  France  on  war  account  some  15,000,- 
000,000  francs,  as  follows,  in  millions  of 
francs:  Russia  (Czarist  Government), 
5,459;  Russia  (various  Governments),  480; 
Belgium,  3,684;  Jugo-Slavia,  1,795;  Rou- 
mania,  1,181;  Greece,  861;  Poland,  1,056; 
Czecho-Slovakia,  574 ;  Italy,  49 ;  Montenegro, 
13;  Esthonia,  10.5;  Latvia,  11;  Lithuania, 
6;  Hungary,  1;  Austria,  0.5;  total,  15,181. 

Besides  the  loans  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment during  the  war,  enumerated  above, 
France  was  in  prewar  years  one  of  the 
world's  great  creditor  nations,  and  her 
nationals  loaned  and  invested  huge  sums 
abroad.  However,  unfortunately  for 
France,  a  great  proportion  of  the  invest- 
ments of  her  nationals  went  into  countries 
that  are  to-day  insolvent. 

Russia  was  one  of  the  great  countries 
that  received  the  savings  of  the  thrifty 
French.  Over  seventeen  billion  francs  of 
French  money  was  invested  in  Russia. 
Turkey  was  another  nation  in  which  France 
had  invested  very  heavily.  Over  60  per 
cent,  of  the  Ottoman  debt  was  held  in 
France.  Austria  also  was  a  country  to 
receive  large  French  investments.  All 
these  investments  stand  to-day  in  a  very 
dubious  state.  France  not  only  suffered 
devastation  of  her  territory,  huge  losses  in 
man-power,  a  tremendous  increase  in  her 
d<  bl  as  a  result  of  the  war;  but  in  addition, 
billions  of  francs,  the  savings  of  her  people, 
invested  in  other  lands,  became  practically 
uncollectable  debts.  If  France  could  col- 
lect her  debts  in  addition  to  reparations, 
it  would  not  take  her  long  to  repay  both 
the  United  States  and  England. 
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Go  get 

this  certificate 

issued  by  your  bank 

'  Protecting  you 

against  check  raising  losses 

Thousands  of  banks  now  give  this  posi- 
tive protection  against  loss  through  check- 
raising  to  their  depositors,  without  charge. 

With  Super-Safety  Insured  checks  you  can  write 
your  check  with  pen  and  ink;  or  mechanically, 
whichever  you  prefer.  No  bothersome  devices  or 
printed  limitations  necessary. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  resort  to  ingenious  contriv- 
ances to  outwit  clever  rogues. 

You  can  nowbe  positively  protected  through  these  insured 
checks.  If  your  banker  cannot  supply  you  with  this 
positive  protection,  write  us  for  the  name  of  one  nearby 
who  will  gladly  accomodate  you. 
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ft 
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Ask.  Your  Banker 

for    f/iesc-   C'/i<-C*s    «Kl<   Vbuf  lndivittu»l 

*l,ooo22  Certificate    "'     Insurant  •■ 

M  A  RTFO  R.  r» 

^ccj«/fJif   'i    Itnicmmtv  Company. 


The  Bankers  Supply  Company 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Bank.  Checks  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 

ATLANTA  DES  MOINES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Home*  Study 

=*    COURSES  -JF 


Do  you  want  an   important,  high-salaried 
position?     You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do 

the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  show  you  how,  guide 
you  step  by  step  to  success  and  help  solve  your  per- 
sonal business  problems.  Our  plan  enables  you  to 
train  during  spare  hours  without  interference  with 
your  present  duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address 
and  mark  with  an  X  below  the  kind  of  position 
you  want  to  fill.  We  will  mail  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars regarding  our  low  cost  monthly  payment 
plan.  Also  our  valuable  book  for  ambitious  men, 
'Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One."  Tear  out,  mark  and 
mail  the  coupon  today.  No  obligation  to  you.  Find 
out  about  the  new  "LaSalle  Problem  Method,"  what 
it  is  and  how  it  works.  Let  os  prove  to  you  how  this 
step  has  helped  thousands  of  ambitious  men  to  real 
success.    Check  and  mail  the  coupon  now. 

-  —  —  —  —  Coupon  — 

LaSalle  Extension 
University 

Dept.    852-R      Chicago,  111 
Gentlemen:  Send  without  obli- 
gation   to    me   information   re- 
garding course  indicated  below, 
also  copy  of  your  interesting 
book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion 
in  One." 


□  Business  Management 
D  Salesmanship 

□  Higher  Accountancy 
DTraffic  Management 

D  Railway  Accounting  and 
Station  Management 

D  Law— Degree  of  LL.  B. 

D  Commercial  Law 

D  Industrial  Management 
Efficiency 

□  Banking  and  Finance 


D  Modern  Business  Corre- 
spondence and  Practice 

D  Modern  Foremanship 
and  Production  Methods 

□  Personnel  and   Employ- 
ment Management 

□  Expert  Bookkeeping 
O  Business  English 

□  Commercial  Spanish 

□  Effective  Speaking 

□  C.  P.  A.  Coaching 


Name. 


Present  Position  . 
Address 


Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
TENOGRAPHER 
'  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  otters  men  and  women  rich  rewards,  fascinating 
work,  big  pay,  and  openB  the  way  for  promotion  to  high  executive 
positions  paying  $50  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America's  big- 
gest business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  they  mastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $50  a  week.  The  Tulloss 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  ata  large  salary. 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  snorthand  the  new 
way  125  to  160  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatigueas  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods— remarkable  results. 
You  learn  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling  necessary.  Train  at  homeduring  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost — you  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher—worth more  money  than  the  average  right  from  the  start.  If  al- 
ready  a  stenographer  you  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  in  ten  easy  lessons. 
Wiil  send  you  free  our  amazing  book, "How  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Right 
Hand."  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  typewriting.    No  obligation— write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,      835  College  Hill.    Springfield.  Ohio 

,  STUDY  AT  HOME 

r  Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
and  big  success  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent — be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
--  j .guide)  yooBtep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Letus  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  material,  including  fourteen- volume  Law 
Library.  Get  our  valuable  120-page  "Law  Guide"  a«d  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them-NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dep< .  852-L,    Chicago 


Can^pu  aFFord  to 


SiMMiR 


S^"  TOTTER 

Remove  that  restriction  to  your  progress.     *9B 
Send  postage  for  large  free  book  "The  Correction  of 
Stammering  and  Stuttering."     Methods  successful  for 
over  a  quarter-century.     THE  LEWIS  INSTITUTE. 
18  Lewis  Bide..  77  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich..  U.S.A. 


EATANDBEWELL 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules — many  of 
which  may  be  easily  followed  right  in  your 
own  home,  or  while  traveling.  You  will  find 
in  this  little  book  a  wealth  of  information 
about  food  elements  and  their  rela- 
tion to  physical  welfare;  also  effec- 
tive weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
bland  diets,  laxative  and  blood-buildinu  ' 
diets,  and  diets  used  in  the  correction 
of  various  chronic  maladies. 
The  book  is  for  FREE  circulation. 
Not  a  mail  order  advertisement. 
Name  and  address  on  card  will  bring 
it  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Health  Extension  Bureau 

64  Good  Health  Building 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICH. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


HOW  TO   KEEP   THE   SILVER   BRIGHT 

["T  is  discouraging  to  realize  that  silver 
A  tarnishes  if  left  in  the  open  air,  is 
stained  by  many  foodstuffs,  and  is  even 
discolored  by  some  cleansing  materials. 
And  yet,  if  certain  principles  are  kept  in 
mind,  the  silverware  can  be  kept  clean  and 
bright.  A  few  basic  facts,  scientifically 
ascertained,  which  ought  to  be  of  value  to 
every  householder,  altho  written  primarily 
for  those  in  charge  of  hospitals,  are  con- 
tained in  an  article  written  by  Jay  Krans 
for  The  Modern  Hospital  (Chicago). 

Neglect  of  silver,  Mr.  Krans  notes  at  the 
outset,  is  quickly  reflected  in  the  ware 
because  of  its  tendency  to  tarnish  and  be 
stained  by  foodstuffs.  Tarnish  is  caused 
by  sulfur  in  the  atmosphere.  If  silver 
could  be  kept  away  from  all  air,  it  would 
not  tarnish.  Keeping  it  in  airtight  com- 
partments helps  somewhat.  A  fact  little 
known  is  that  the  presence  of  camphor 
(bulk  camphor,  not  the  mothball  variety) 
tends  to  retard  tarnish.  In  the  winter, 
when  much  coal  is  being  burned,  silver 
tarnishes  rapidly,  owing  to  the  greater 
amount  of  sulfur  in  the  air;  this  will  also 
explain  why  silver  kept  near  gas-burning 
ranges  tarnishes  rapidly.     He  goes  on: 

Egg  yolks  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
sulfur.  Thus  spoons  served  with  eggs 
come  back  to  the  kitchen  badly  tarnished. 
Rubber  also  is  sulfurous,  as  is  fiber,  and 
both  should  be  kept  away  from  silver. 
Keep  stray  rubber  bands  out  of  the  silver 
boxes.  Don't  wash  silver  in  fiber  recepta- 
cles. Several  complaints  of  silver  tarnish- 
ing badly,  altho  it  was  cleaned  daily,  have 
upon  investigation  been  traced  to  washing 
in  fiber  tubs  or  in  water  transported  in 
fiber  pails. 

Acids  in  certain  foods  cause  discoloration. 
To  find  the  cause  for  this,  one  must  go  all 
the  way  back  to  the  soil  and  fertilizer 
which  produced  the  food.  Some  strange 
phenomena  have  been  observed  in  this 
connection;  for  instance,  in  a  certain  cafe- 
teria where  tomatoes  are  dished  out  with  a 
silver  ladle,  several  brands  of  canned 
tomatoes  are  carried  in  the  storeroom.  If 
one  particular  brand  is  used,  for  which  the 
tomatoes  have  been  grown  in  a  certain 
section  of  the  country,  the  ladle  will  dis- 
color to  a  deep  blue-brown  shade.  If  on 
the  following  day  another  of  the  brands  is 
used,  produced  in  an  entirely  different 
locality,  the  ladle  will  clear  itself  of  its 
discoloration  and  take  on  a  high  luster. 

Good  old-fashioned  silver  polish,  any 
reliable  brand,  can  scarcely  be  excelled  for 
results.  But  use  a  polish,  not  "whiting." 
A  polish  has  all  the  shining  merits  of  whit- 
ing and  in  addition  other  ingredients  that 
remove  tarnish  and  leave  a  protective  film. 
After  applying  the  polish,  and  rubbing,  use 
a  hot-water  rinse,  the  hotter  the  better, 
then  a  final  polish  with  a  soft  cloth. 

The  various  silver-cleaning  pans  on  the 
market  offer  a  solution  for  removing  tar- 
nish from  a  large  quantity  of  silver  in  a 
short  time.  They,  however,  do  not  polish 
the  silver,  but  this  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished by  a  hot  water  rinse  after  use  of  the 
pan,  then  a  rub  with  a  soft  cloth. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  sight  of  the 


rLvery  camping  site 

is  electric  lighted  when 

the    car    is   Auto-Reelite 

equipped.      And   the   tire 

change  enroute,  that  was 

so  troublesome  at  night,  is 

made  as  simple  as  at  high 

noon  with  "the  only  spotlight  on 

a  reel" — the  perfect  spotlight  for 

driving  —  a    convenient    utility    light  for  all 

purposes. 

At  the  best  dealers  and  supply  houses. 
Write  for  booklet  313  L. 


1709  Wellington  Avenue  at  Paulina 
Chicago 


eaNuise 


■.  Become  Independent 


Learn  in  spare  time  at  home 
Earn    $30— $35  a  week 

"Every  woman  should  learn.  We 
train  Beginners, Practical  Nurses. 
Mothers  and  Religious  Workers 
by  our  Fascinating  Home-study 
Method. Leading  Chicago  System. 
Endorsed  by  physicians.  Estab- 
lished 22  years. 

Earn  while  learning 

If  you  are  over  18  and  under  55 
years  of  age  write  for  illustrated  cata- 
log nnd  32  Sample  Lesson  Pages  with 
FREE  details  or  Mnney-Back  Guaran- 
tee and  FREE  NURSES  EQUIPMENT. 

Chicago  School  of -Nursing,  Dept.  IS,  421  Ashland  Hl\d.  Chicago 

M  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big:  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroJy  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  Tbe  course 
is  under  tbe  personal  supervision  of  William  6.  Castenbolz,  A.  M. , 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  oiC.  P.  A.'e,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  He  is  assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of  C.P.A.'s,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.   Write  now  for  information. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept-  852-H,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


Be  a  lawyer.  Law  trained  men 
earn  big  money  and  occupy  top 
positions  in  social,  business 
and  public  life. 

$5,000  to  $10,000 

ra  year  i  a  what  you  can  earn.  Our 

i  improved  system  guides  you  step 

r  by  step  unti  lyou  have  passed  the 

examination  in  any  state.     Low  cost,  easies1 


We  furnish  everything  including  complete 
t  Library-    Send  for  free  eatal  >g 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
[Dept.L.C.52A._  Drtyl  Ave,  and  58th,       Chicago 


Comfort  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Fragrant  Talcum 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  25c.  everywhere.    Samples 
free  of  Caticora  Laboratories,  Dept.  7,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Words  We  Misspell 

IN  BUSINESS 

By  Frank  M.  Vizctetly.  Lltt.D.,  L.L.D. 

ANEW  BOOK  that  the  business  world  has  been 
long  waiting  for.  Contains  more  than  10.000 
puzzling  words  that  are  spelt  erroneously  in 
commercial  correspondence,  besides  an  interesting 
collection  of  "staggerers"  taken  from  spelling-test 
lists  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Shows  correct 
forms  and  divisions  of  words  in  writing  and  printing 
and  gives  easily-memorized  rules  fo%  formation  of 
plurals.  The  vocabulary  is  conveniently  arranged 
in  one  alphabetical  order,  permitting  quick  and  easy 
reference.  With  this  standard  volume  on  her  desk, 
your  stenographer  need  not  be  perplexed  about 
spelling  or  word  division.  Your  correspondence  can 
be  absolutely  letter  perfect.  The  book  is  handy  size, 
printed  in  large,  clear  type,  264  pages,  handsomely 
bound  in  green  cloth  with  gilt  lettering.  A  most 
valuable  adviser  for  every  one  who  writes. 
Price,  ft. B0.  net;  postpaid,  11.62. 
FUNK  S  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,      354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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patron  wiping  off  his  silver  on  napkin  or 
tablecloth  with  a  resulting  black  streak 
on  the  linen.  The  next  time  this  happens 
don't  blame  the  silverware  of  being  of  poor 
quality,  but  change  your  soap.  It  is  a  fact 
that  certain  soaps  or  cleansers  in  combina- 
tion with  certain  grades  of  water  will  pro- 
duce the  result  which  is  usually  thought 
inherent  in  silverware,  and  a  little  experi- 
menting with  cleansing  materials  may  be 
most  helpful. 

The  care  of  knives  deserves  special  men- 
tion, Mr.  Krans  tells  us.  Unlike  other 
pieces  of  flatware,  knives  are  made  of  steel 
and  are  therefore  subject  to  rust.  He 
goes  on: 

The  "solid  handle"  knife  in  most  com- 
mon use  is  forged  entirely  of  steel  in  one 
piece,  ground  and  polished  to  a  high  degree 
of  fineness,  then  silver  plated.  "Hollow 
handle"  knives  have  handles  made  of 
n'ekel  silver  and  only  the  blades  are  of 
steel,  the  two  parts  being  securely  soldered 
together  and  the  whole  silver  plated.  The 
coating  of  silver  is  most  durable,  but  at 
three  points,  along  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
blades,  at  the  shoulder  in  the  center  of  the 
knife  on  which  the  weight  always  falls,  and 
the  upper  end  of  the  handle,  the  wear  is  so 
severe  that  the  silver  deposit  is  worn 
through  rapidly.  The  first  pin-point  are?, 
of  steel  exposed  affords  opportunity  for 
rust  to  attach,  and  once  lodged,  it  the:} 
begins  to  work  under  the  silver  deposit. 
Like  a  spoiled  spot  in  a  barrel  of*apples  it 
spreads  and  may  ruin  the  entire  knife.  It 
not  only  affects  the  plating  but  pits  tho 
steel  so  badly  that  often  the  knife  is  not 
worth  replating.  Knives  should  be  dried 
more  carefully  than  other  pieces  of  silver, 
never  left  moist  overnight,  and  if  rust  spot.; 
are  observed,  should  be  scoured  or  cleaned 
with  kerosene  to  remove  and  prevent  its 
spread.  But  do  not  expect  as  much 
service  from  your  knives  as  from  spoons 
and  forks. 

I  am  often  asked, ' '  Why  shouldn't  we  buy 
the  nickel  silver  unplated  goods  (usually 
known  as  white  metal)  and  avoid  all 
trouble  with  silver  plate  wearing  out?" 

' '  Most  emphatically,  I  answer  no.  With- 
out  the  protective  deposit  of  silver,  it 
absorbs  grease,  is  stained  by  acids,  turns 
dark  and  always  has  a  sticky,  slimy  feeling. 
It  may  be  compared  with  a  table  with  a 
white  wood  unfinished  top,  which  also 
absorbs  and  takes  stains,  but  if  the 
top  is  varnished,  all  these  faults  are  over- 
come. 

"Does  silver  service  pay?  Is  it  econom- 
ical to  replace  china  and  glassware  with 
corresponding  items  in  silver?  You  can 
easily  determine  the  answer  to  the  latter 
question  by  making  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  silver  divided  over  a  period  of  five, 
ten  or  even  fifteen  years  with  the  cost  of 
china  or  glassware  and  its  replacement  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  One  usually  finds 
that  an  investment  in  such  items  as  but- 
terchips,  creamers,  sugar-bowls,  pots  and 
platters  does  pay.  Silverware  is  bought  on 
confidence,  and  unless  you  can  have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  manufacturer  from  whom 
you  buy,  you  may  learn  to  your  regret  that 
your  investment  has  been  misspent." 


Cheated. — An  American  newspaper  cor- 
respondent who  has  just  returned  to  New 
York  from  Petrograd  says  he  was  only  fired 
at  three  times.  It  is  rumored  that  he  in- 
tends to  demand  his  money  back. — Punch 
(London). 


Give  your   Ford   the    care   it 

deserves — 

and  it  will  not  "shake"  and  "chatter." 


Would  you  let  a  high  priced  car  "jerk"  and  "jump" 
for  lack  of  the  right  oil?  Then  why  let  your  Ford  pro- 
test without  heeding  the  warning?  Your  Ford  will  stop 
"jerking"  when  you  put  "F"  Autoline  Oil  in  your 
crank  case. 

* 
"F"  Autoline  Oil  softens  hard,  glazed  brake  and  trans- 
mission  linings — and   thus   enables   them   to   grip   the 
"drums"  evenly — avoiding  "jerky"  stopping,  starting 
and  reversing. 

"F"  Autoline  is  a  motor  oil — a  perfect  all-season  lubri- 
cant. It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  oil.  It  won't  clog 
the  oil  line. 

Go  to  your  dealer  or  garage  man  and  ask  him  to  drain 
the  old  oil  out  of  your  crank  case  and  fill  it  with  "F" 
Autoline  Oil  for  Fords.  If  your  Ford  "chatters"  after 
that,  go  back  and  get  your  money 

We  have  been  solving  lubrication  problems  for  90  years. 

We  are  the  makers  of  the  famous  "00"  Autoline,  one 
of  the  few  oils  recommended  in  the  Franklin  Owners' 
handbook,  for  use  in  Franklin  Cars. 

We  stand  squarely  back  of  our  guarantee. 

Go  to  the  garage  that  displays  the  red  Autoline  sign — 
and  let  your  Ford  have  the  chance  of  riding  smoothly. 


AUTOLINE  OIL  COMPANY 

Automotive  Oil  Sales  Department 
WM.   C.  ROBINSON  &  SON  COMPANY,   BALTIMORE 

PACIFIC  COAST  OFFICE.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


REFINERY:  IT' 

CORAOPOLIS.  PA. 


ITT 


SALES  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Tft"  H  * 


"for'  qour  motor's  sake 
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Corns? 


©B&B1922 


-just  say 


Blue=jay 


to  your  druggist 
Stops  Pain  Instantly 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a  corn  is  Blue-jay. 
A  touch  stops  the  pain  instantly.  Then  the 
corn  loosens  and  comes  out.  Made  in  two 
forms — a  colorless,  clear  liquid  (one  drop  does 
it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plasters.  Use  whichever 
form  you  prefer,  plasters  or  the  liquid — the 
action  is  the  same.  Safe,  gentle.  Made  in  a 
world-famed  laboratory. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Free:    Write,  Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago,  Dept.  25, 
for  valuable  book,  '•Correct  Care  of  the  Feet  " 


ORD  OWNERS! 

LEARN    ABOUT   WONDERFUL    NEW    POWER    MAKER. 

Practically  elfminates  spark  lever — stops  misfiring — adds 
power  and  speed — saves  gas  and  fa  waterproof.  It  is  a 
wonderful  new  ignition  system  now  in  use  on  several  of 
America's  high-grade  motor  cars  and  built  by  the  biggest 
concern  of  its  kind.  Price  is  low.  Ask  for  booklet  and 
learn    about    FREE    TRIAL    OFFER. 

AMERICAN   BOSCH   MAGNETO  CORPORATION 
Box  1033  Brightwood,  Mass. 

Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Sent  on  approval  to  any  reliable  person,  price  $2.00 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box   14 


Salesmen 


Sell  our  wonderful  tailored 
to  order, $29. 50,  virgin  wool 
suits  and  o  coats  direct  to 

wearer — all  one  price.     They  are  big  values  and  sell  easy. 

You  keep  deposic.     Everything  guaranteed.     Big  swatch 

outfit  free;  protected  territory  for  hustlers. 

J.  B.  SIMPSON,  Inc.,  Dept.  139,  831  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


YOU  CAN 


have  a  business-profes- 
sion ol  your  own  and  earn 
big  income  in  service  fees. 
A  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  home  in  a  few  weeks  Easy  terms  for  training, 
openings  everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 
Xo  capital  required  or  goods  to  buy.  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


Digesting  the  Foreigner 

Americas  big  problem.  Congress  has  wrestled 
with  it  for  generations.  The  United  States  Immi- 
gration Commission  spent  four  years  studying  the 
effect  of  immigration  on  American  civilization,  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  IX. D.,  Research  Pro- 
fessor of  Government  and  Public  Administration, 
New  York  University,  and  W.  Jett  Lauck,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics,  Washington, 
who  were  officially  associated  with  the  Commission, 
have  given  the  gist  of  its  42-volume  report  in  their 
wonderfully  comprehensive  and  interesting  book — 

THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 

(New  and  Revised  Edition) 
After  passing  through  four  editions,  the  book  is 
now  coming  from  the  press  in  a  fifth  edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  strictly  up-to-date,  by  Rufus  D. 
Smith.  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Econ- 
omy, New  York  University.  The  book  now  con- 
tains immigration  laws  and  regulations  up  to  May, 
1921,  and  all  available  new  data  and  statistics, 
based  on  the  1920  census.  Prof.  Smith  has  added 
three  important  chapters — Immigration  Problems 
of  Other  Countries,  The  Race  Problem  in  the 
Paci  c.  and  Present  and  Future  Restrictions.  The 
book  is  a  most  admirable  survey  of  the  immigration 
situation,  and  the  recommendations  of  its  authors 
will  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem. 

Cloth.     8ro.    682   pages 

S3,  net;  $3.12,  postpaid 

funk  i  Wagnalls  Company.  Publishers.  354-360  fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

July  19. — Following  new  disorders  between 
the  Socialists  and  Faseisti  in  Italy,  the 
Government  is  defeated  on  a  vote  of 
confidence,  and  Premier  de  Facta  and 
his  entire  Cabinet  resign. 

July  20. — Irish  Free  State  forces  take  the 
offensive  against  the  Republican  insur- 
gents on  the  seventy-mile  front  be- 
tween Limerick  and  Waterford. 

Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  reports  to  the  League 
of  Nations  Council  that  Russia's  har- 
vest   this    year    will    amount    to    only 
'  32,000,000  tons,  or  50  per  cent,  below 
that  of  1916. 

The  Hague  conference  on  Russia  ends 
without  accomplishing  its  aim — the 
reaching  of  an  economic  accord  with 
Soviet  Russia. 

July  21. — Limerick  and  Waterford  are  cap- 
tured by  Irish  Free  State  troops,  and 
the  insurgents  are  reported  to  be  in  full 
retreat  to  the  south.  Cork  is  now  the 
only  large  city  in  the  insurgents'  hands. 

The  forces  of  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  deposed 
President  of  South  China  who  is  seeking 
to  regain  poAver,  are  reported  to  have 
been  defeated  and  to  be  in  retreat,  pur- 
sued by  the  troops  of  General  Chen 
Chiung  Ming. 

July  22. — The  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  confirms  the  French  mandate 
for  Syria  and  the  British  mandate  for 
Palestine,  the  two  to  take  effect  auto- 
matically as  soon  as  an  agreement  is 
reached  between  the  Italian  and  French 
Governments  to  settle  details. 

July  24. — The  British  Government,  reply- 
ing to  a  note  from  Washington,  notifies 
the  United  States  Government  that  it 
is  seeking  information  in  order  to  co- 
operate in  suppressing  liquor-running 
into  the  United  States  through  Bermuda 
and  the  Bahamas. 

Signor  Bonomi  is  summoned  by  the  King 
of  Italy  to  form  a  Cabinet  to  replace  the 
de  Facta  Ministry,  resigned. 

Final  approval  of  the  mandates  for  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  is  given  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  regard  to 
the  holy  places,  it  is  agreed  that  Great 
Britain  shall  appoint  a  commission  to 
decide  on  the  rights  and  claims  of  the 
various  religious  communities. 

July  26. — Thirty-five  thousand  tons  of  coal 
are  shipped  to  the  United  States  from 
Cardiff,  Wales,  this  being  the  largest 
one-day  shipment  since  the  war. 

DOMESTIC 

July  19. — In  replying  to  delegations  seeking 
general  amnesty  for  all  political  prison- 
ers, President  Harding  states  that  never 
as  long  as  he  is  President  will  he  pardon 
any  criminal  guilty  of  preaching  de- 
struction of  Government  by  force. 

Governors  of  most  coal-producing  States 
respond  favorably  to  President  Hard- 
ing's appeal  for  troops  to  protect  the 
mines  and  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  fuel. 

Chairman  Ben  W.  Hooper,  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  announces  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  an  agreement  on  the 
reinstatement  of  the  striking  railroad 
employees  with  all  rights  restored,  and 
that  the  Board  is  not  now  engaged  in 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  views  of  the 
carriers  and  men  on  this  question. 

July  20. — National  Guard  troops  are  called 
out  in  Ohio  and  Pennsjdvania  to  guard 
coal-miners  who    are   willing  to  work, 


SionnKghf 


FOR  USE  ON  ANY  ROOF  IN  ANY  WEATHER 


The  National  Roof  Protector 

keeps  good  roofs  leakproof  for 
years  and  makes  old  leaky  roofs 
as  good  as  new. 

Brush  Stormtight  on  any  kind 
of  roof.     Buy  of  your  dealer. 

Full  page  of  details  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Sep- 
tember 2nd  issue. 

Write  for  "Leakproof  Roofs"  and 
testimonials  covering  many  years. 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  INC. 


114  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


(SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS 


If  You  Own  a  Home 
Or  Plan  to  Build 

LEARN  HOW  to  raise  the  money — what 
materials  to  use — selecting  roofing — heating, 
ventilating,  and  lighting  systems — how  to  handle 
tools  and  do  odd  jobs  in  carpentry,  painting, 
plumbing — how  to  build  a  concrete  path  or 
garage,  or  fix  a  broken  sash-cord — how  to  make 
an  iceless  icebox.  A  thousand  bits  of  valuable 
information  in  that  practical,  common  sense,  non- 
technical manual — the 

HOUSE  OWNER'S  BOOK 

By  Allen   L.  Churchill  and  Leonard  Wickenden 

a  new  and  interesting  illustrated  book  that  gives 
you  the  chance  to  profit  by  the  costly  experience 
of  others  in  the  construction,  care,  and  conduct  of 
a  home.  Every  one  who  owns  or  rents  a  home, 
or  is  planning  to  build,  can  save  money  by  fol- 
lowing suggestions  in  this  book. 

i2tno.  Cloth.     388  pages,  $2  net;  $2.08  postpaid 

FUNK  A.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


PATENT  ESSENTIALS 

By  John  F.  Robb,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  M.P.L. 
A  new  rudimentary  and  practical  treatise  on  the 
nature  of  patents,  the  mechanism  of  their  procure- 
ment, scientific  drafting  of  patent  claims,  conduct 
of  cases,  and  special  proceedings,  including  forms. 
8vo. Cloth.    iC2  pages.    Illustrated.    SS.OOnet;  by  mail, 15.16 

funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  354-360  fourth  Averue,  New  York 


Nerve  Control  and 
How  to  Gain  It. 

This  most  interesting  and  helpful  book,  by 
H.  Addington  Bruce,  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  nervous  troubles,  their  causes,  care  and  cure. 
In  a  sympathetic  and  convincing  manner  the 
author  points  the  way  to  the  correction  of  all 
the  common  nerv-ous  faults.  The  information 
in  the  book  is  based  on  absolute  authority.  There 
are  fifty-eight  chapters.some  of  their  titles  being : 

Signs  of  Nerve  Strain;  Worry  and  Its  Cure;  Exercise 
for  Nerve  Control;  Brain  Fag;  Insomnia;  Nervous 
Dyspepsia;  Habits  that  Hurt;  Self- Analysis,  etc. 

Handsome  cloth  binding 
Price  $1.23  net;  by  mail  $1.37 

fUNK  &  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,   354-360  fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


How  We  Got  Our  English 

Dr.  James  C.  Fcmald  gives  a  most  interesting 
answer  in  his  new  kool( — 

HISTORIC     ENGLISH 

THIS  BOOK  is  even  more  than  a  story  of  the 
development  of  the  English  language.  It  is  a 
fascinating  historical  resume  of  the  English  people  as 
shown  in  the  evolution  of  their  speech.  Beginning 
when  Britain  was  a  savage  island,  it  graphically  de- 
scribes events,  including  the  invasions  of  neighboring 
tribes,  that  helped  to  form  our  language;  gives  unique 
samples  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Chaucerian  English  and 
charmingly  describes  the  gradual  refinement  of  our 
words.  The  book  reveals  the  recognized  scholarship  of 
the  author  and  the  diligent  research  the  work  required. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  books  we  have  read." 
— New  York  Herald. 

"The  book  is  more  than  one  of  information.  It  is  one  to 
thrill  us  with  pride  in  our  common  heritase  and  to  give  us 
greater  language  perspective  and  a  greater  respect  for  the 
significance  of  the  words  we  utter." — Boston  Herald. 

"As  fascinating   as  fiction." — Topeka  Capital. 

l2mo.  Cloth.     293  pages.     $1.90,  net;  $2.00,  postpaid 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354-360  fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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while  President  Harding  announces  his 
intention  of  appointing  a  Federal  coal 
commission  to  make  peace  between 
miners  and  operators.  The  executives 
of  forty  Eastern  railroads,  meeting  in 
New  York,  agree  to  fight  the  striking 
shopmen  to  a  finish. 

Senator  Underwood,  of  Alabama,  intro- 
duces a  bill  to  provide  for  American 
claims  against  Germany  arising  from 
the  war  out  of  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

July  21. — President  Harding  instructs 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  to  draw 
up  plans  for  a  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers to  handle  the  distribution  of  coal 
to  essential  industries  in  the  present 
emergency. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  an- 
nounces that  555  ships,  capable  of 
bringing  over  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  a 
month  from  Great  Britain,  are  ready  to 
help  relieve  the  coal  shortage  here. 

The  proposed  mergers  of  the  Bethlehem 
and  Lackawanna  Steel  Companies  and 
of  the  Midvale,  Republic  and  Inland 
Companies  will  not  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  anti-trust  laws,  announces 
Attorney-General  Daugherty,  tho  he 
points  out  that  there  still  remains  the 
question  of  violation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Act. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and 
Silver  Star  citation  are  awarded  to 
Major  Andrew  S.  Rowan,  who  carried 
"a  message  to  Garcia"  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  more  than  twenty-four 
years  ago. 

July  22. — Senator  Charles  A.  Culberson  is 
defeated  in  the  Texas  Democratic 
primaries  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
according  to  incomplete  returns,  and 
first  place  goes  to  Earle  B.  Mayfield, 
supported  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and 
the  second  to  James  E.  Ferguson,  a 
Klan  opponent.  The  two  highest 
candidates  must  enter  a  second  primary 
on  August  26,  the  Texas  election  law 
requiring  a  majority  for  nomination. 

July  23. — Chairman  Ben  W.  Hooper,  of 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  announces 
in  regard  to  the  railway  shopmen's 
strike  that  "no  further  action  by  this 
Board  is  in  contemplation  at  this 
time." 

July  24. — Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover 
announces  a  tentative  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  the  current  coal  produc- 
tion and  for  the  restriction  of  unfair 
prices,  and  for  the  rationing  of  available 
coal  cars  to  mines  which  observe 
governmental  policies. 

Several  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania  re- 
sume production  under  the  protection 
of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard. 

July  25. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission declares  a  national  emergency 
in  transportation  and  gives  priority  on 
railroads  to  shipments  of  coal  and  food, 
and  orders  preferential  deliveries  to 
railroads,  ships,  public  utilities,  cold- 
storage  plants,  hospitals,  and  national, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

Imports  of  wines  and  liquors  are  banned 
by  Commissioner  Blair,  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  until  supplies  already 
in  the  country  for  non-beverage  uses 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

Because  of  disorders  growing  out  of  the 
railway  shopmen's  strike  martial  law  is 
declared  in  Denison,  Texas. 

Senator  Borah  introduces  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate;  the  coal  industry, 
with  a  view  to  advising  Congress  on 
legislation  looking  to  nationalization  or 
regulation  and  control  of  the  coal  indus- 
try by  the  Government. 
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The  Day's  Work 

on  the  New  York  Central 

FROM  midnight  to  midnight  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  haul  100,000,000  ton-miles 
of  freight. 

A  ton-mile,  the  measure  of  transportation,  is 
one  ton  moved  one  mile.  A  hundred  million 
ton-miles  are  equivalent  to  moving  a  ton  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  from  the  earth  to  the  sun; 
or  of  moving  4,000  tons  around  the  world. 

In  the  same  twenty-four  hours  the  passenger 
trains  record  10,000,000  passenger-miles,  the 
equivalent  of  carrying  more  than  10,000  pas- 
sengers from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

The  day's  work  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  is  about  one- tenth  of  the  transportation 
service  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  greater  than  the  service  rendered  by  all 
the  railroads  of  England  and  France  combined. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 
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Sadly  So. — In  Ireland  it  seems  that 
many  a  truce  word  is  spoken  in  jest. — 
Punch  (London). 


In  Oberammergau. — Tourist — "What? 
Two  hundred  marks  for  a  bed!  You  Judas! 
Why,  for  that  sum  we  can  get  a  bed  from 
Pontius  Pilate!" — Lustige  Blactter  (Berlin). 


Cruel     and     Unusual     Punishment. — "I 

hear  that  you  have  given  up  singing  to  the 
prisoners?" 

"Yes.     They  complained  that  it  wasn't 
in  the  penal  code." — Kasper  (Stockholm). 


Convenient  to  Business. — A  good  place 
for    a   junk   dealer's    es- 
tablishment    would     be 
almost   any  grade  cross- 
ing.— Detroit  MotorNews. 


Safe. — Mrs.  Slim  (meditating) — "I  won- 
der why  fat  men  are  always  so  good- 
natured?" 

Mr.  Slim — "Because  nobody  loves 
them." — Life.        

Dead,  as  It  Were. — Verger — "Well,  sir, 
and  now  what  do  you  think  of  Canter- 
bury?" 

Visitor  (from  U.  S.  A.) — "I  guess 
there's  more  'bury'  than  'canter'  about 
your  little  burg." — London  Mail. 


Ready  to  Oblige. — "I  want  a  shave," 
said  the  determined-looking  man  as  he 
climbed  into  a  chair  in  the  Coliseum  Barber 


The  Maiden's  Prayer. — "Dear  Lord,  I 
ask  nothing  for  myself!  Only  give  mother 
a  son-in-law." — Le  Journal Amusant  (Paris). 


A  British  Doubt. — Professor  Horge- 
sheimer,  the  German,  says  that  eventually 
Americans  will  be  speaking  German  instead 
of  English.  It  is  English  they  speak,  then, 
is  it? — The  Passing  Show. 


Personal  Dynamics. — "Sambo,  I  don't 
understand  how  you  can  do  all  your  work 
so  quickly  and  so  well." 

"I'll  tell  yuh  how  'tis,  boss.     I  sticks  de 

match  of  enthusiasm  to  de  fuse  ov  yenergy 

— and  jest  natchurally  explodes,  I  does." — 

New  York  Evening  Mail. 


The  Way  to  Win.— "I 

do  not  believe  in  promis- 
cuous osculation." 

"You  said  it,  dearie. 
There's  nothing  like 
bunching  your  hits." — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


Hard  Question. — Why 

do  they  call  a  roadster 
"chummy"  just  because 
you  have  to  crawl 
through  the  carburetor 
to  get  into  the  auxiliary 
seat? — Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion.   

Her  Strong  Point. — 
A  little  girl  of  five  was 
entertaining  the  callers 
while  her  mother  was 
getting  ready.  One  of 
the  ladies  remarked  to 
the  other  with  a  signifi- 
cant look,  "Not  very 
p-r-e-t-t-y,"    spelling   the   last   word. 

"No,"  said  the  child  quickly,  "but  awful 
s-m-a-r-t." — Boston  Transcript. 


WIRELESS   IN   THE   HOME. 

Harassed  Parent:   "Good  heavens!     I  suppose  I  must  have  switched  the  little 

beggar  on  to  that  political  meeting  at  Limehouse  instead  of  the  lullaby  concert  at 

the  Linoleum  Hall."  „  r       .       _    .   . 

— From  London  Opinion. 


Getting  in  Line. — She 

— "I'm  sorry  to  disap- 
point you,  but  the  fact 
is,  last  night  I  became 
engaged  to  Dick." 

He  (knowing  her)— 
"Well,  how  about  next 
week?" — Boston  Tran- 
script.       

Ready  to  Help.— "Ma, 

can't  I  give  baby  a  bite 
of  my  apple?" 

"He  has  no  teeth  to 
bite  with  yet,  dear." 

"Can't  I  get  him 
yours,  ma?  They're  on 
the  bureau."  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


Safety  First. — -"Come  right  on  in, 
Sambo,"  the  farmer  called  out.  "He 
won't  hurt  you.  You  know  a  barking  dog 
never  bites." 

"Sure,  boss,  Ah  knows  dat,"  replied  the 
cautious  colored  man,  "but  Ah  don't  know 
how  soon  he's  going  to  stop  barkin'." — 
American  Boy.      

Dissipated  Creature.  —  Passenger  — ' ' I 
say,  driver,  what  is  the  average  life  of  a 
locomotive?" 

Driver — "Oh,  about  thirty  years,  sir." 

Passenger — "I  should  think  such  a 
tough-looking  thing  would  last  longer  than 
that." 

Driver — "Well,  perhaps  it  would,  sir,  if 
it  didn't  smoke  so  much." — Congregation- 
alism  

Safe  Enough.— "Don't  be  afraid."  said 
an  aviator  to  a  timid  passenger.  "All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  sit  quiet." 

"I  know  all  about  that,"  retorted  the 
passenger.  "But  suppose  something  hap- 
pens and  we  begin  to  fall?" 

"Oh,  in  that  case,"  the  aviator  reassured 
him,  "you  are  to  grasp  the  first  solid  thing 
we  pass  and  hold  tight." — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


Shop.  "I  don't  want  a  hair-cut  nor  a 
shampoo.  Neither  do  I  want  any  bay  rum, 
witch  hazel,  hair  tonic,  hot  towels,  or  face 
massage.  I  don't  want  the  manicure  lady 
to  hold  my  hand,  nor  the  bootblack  to 
fondle  my  feet.  I  just  want  a  plain  shave, 
with  no  trimmings.  Do  you  understand 
that?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  barber.     "Will  you 
have-«some  lather  on  your  face,  sir?" — New 
York  Evening  Mail. 


Golluf  Dept. — Sign  on  window  of  sport- 
ing goods  store  not  a  million  miles  from 
Nashville: 

WE    SELL    EVERYTHING    A 
GOLFER  USES  EXCEPT 

PROFANITY, 

AND  IF  YOU  USE  OUR 

GOODS  YOU  WON'T  NEED  THAT. 

—  Nashville  Tennessean. 


Faithful  to  the  Old  Tub.— A  Potato 
Hill  farmer  and  his  wife  lately  moved  to 
town,  and  occupied  a  house  in  which  there 
was  the  usual  conventional  bathtub. 

But  they  had  bathed  in  a  washtub  in  the 
kitchen  so  long  that  they  continue  the  prac- 
tise, and  do  not  use  the  better  facilities 
provided  for  bathing  in  town.  (It  seems  to 
me  this  true  incident  is  so  unusual  that  I 
humbly  beg  a  place  for  it  in  the  Literary 
Digest.) — E.  W.  Howe's  Monthly  (Atchison, 
Kans.). 


The     Sound      Heard 
Round     the      World. — 

Phineas  Shark,  the  emi- 
nent     statistician     and 
mathematician,       states 
that  in  98.4  per  cent,  of 
all  the  cities  of  the  world 
it  is  possible  to  wake  up 
at  any  hour  of  the  night  and   hear  some- 
body    winding    a    flivver. — Detroit    Motor 
News. 


Painful  Mistake. — "I  want  to  look  at  a 
pair  of  eyeglasses,"  said  the  young  woman 
with  a  determined  air. 

"Yes,  madam,"  said  the  optician. 

"While  visiting  in  the  country  I  made  a 
very  painful  blunder  which  I  never  want  to 
repeat." 

"Indeed!  Mistook  a  stranger  for  an  ac- 
quaintance, perhaps?" 

"No,  not  exactly  that.  I  mistook  a  bum- 
ble bee  for  a  blackberry." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Seizing  the  Opportunity. — "Where  are 
you  going  in  such  a  hurry?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bibbles. 

"Over  to  John  Jagsby's  house,"  said  Mr. 
Bibbles.  "He  has  just  telephoned  to  ask 
if  I  could  lend  him  a  corkscrew,  and  I'm 
taking  it  myself." 

"Couldn't  you  send  it?" 

"Mrs.  Bibbles,"  said  Mr.  Bibbles,  in 
cutting  tones,  "the  question  you  asked  me 
shows  why  most  women  are  unfit  to  lead 
armies  and  make  quick  decisions  in  busi- 
ness deals  involving  millions.  When  the 
psychological  moment  arrives  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  it." — Birmingham 
Age- Herald. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"W.  A.  EL,"  Erie,  Pa. — "Which  is  the  proper 
adverbial  form,  doubtless  or  doubtlessly?" 

Both  are  adverbs  and  either  may  be  used,  but 
doubtless  is  the  preferred  form. 

"M.  H.  J.,"  Clear  Lake,  Minn. — "Is  there  any 
authority  for  the  use  rf  the  small  letter  's'  in  the 
word  'Sir'  when  using  the  salutation  'Dear 
Sir'?" 

No;  the  word  should  be  written  with  a  capital 
initial  letter. 

"H.  P.  II.."  Leshara,  Neb. — "The  question 
has  arisen  as  to  which  expression  is  correct,  to 
prepare  a  meal,  or  to  make  one.     Please  decide." 

Prepare,  from  the  Latin  prseparo,  is  "to  get 
beforehand"  or  "take  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
providing."  Make,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  macian, 
is  "to  put  together  with  art."  In  English,  one 
prepares  a  dinner,  but  does  not  make  it.  Avoid 
"I  told  my  wife  to  make  dinner,"  and  if  you 
want  peace  in  the  family  say,  "I  asked  my  wife 
to  prepare  dinner."  One  makes  tea,  that  is,  pre- 
pares the  infusion,  but  prepares  dinner." 

"H.  H.  FL,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — "In  a  business 
letter  involving  several  subjects,  is  it  permissible 
to  introduce  each  paragraph  with  'Be,'  as,  'Re: 
Window  Displays';  'Re:  February  Advertising,' 
etc.?" 

Re  is  not  an  abbreviation  for  "referring  to" 
or  "regarding,"  and  should  not  be  used  as  such. 
In  law,  re  designates  an  action  or  matter,  and  is 
from  the  Latin  res,  thing.  Its  use  should  be  re- 
stricted to  that  profession.  The  practise  that 
some  writers  on  commercial  correspondence 
commend,  of  using  the  formula  "Re  your  letter 
of  the  1st  instant,"  claiming  it  to  stand  for  "Re- 
ferring to  your  letter,  etc.,"  should  be  discouraged 
as  not  countenanced  by  reputable  commercial 
practise. 

"J.  C.  U.,"  Lebanon.  Pa. — "Please  tell  me  the 
difference  between  talent  and  genius." 

"Genius  is  exalted  intellectual  power  capable  of 
operating  independently  of  tuition  and  training, 
and  marked  by  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  orig- 
inal creation,  invention,  discovery,  expression, 
etc.  Talent  is  marked  mental  ability,  and  in  a 
special  sense,  a  particular  and  uncommon  apti- 
tude for  some  special  mental  work  or  attainment. 
Genius  is  higher  than  talent,  more  spontaneous, 
less  dependent  upon  instruction,  less  amenable 
to  training;  talent  is  largely  the  capacity  to  learn, 
acquire,  appropriate,  adapt  oneself  to  demand. 
Yet  the  genius  that  has  won  the  largest  and  most 
enduring  success  has  been  joined  with  tireless 
industry  and  painstaking." — Fernald  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions,  p.  183. 

"H.  D.  C,"  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. — 
The  statistics  to  which  you  refer  are  valueless. 
Newspaper  editorial  writers  arc  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  draw  upon  the  easiest  available  sources 
for  the  information  they  supply.  Probably  the 
writer  of  the  editorial  you  enclosed  was  not  aware 
that  in  December,  1910,  a  computation  of  the 
numbers  of  words  in  the  English,  the  French,  the 
German,  the  Italian,  the  Russian,  and  the  Span- 
ish languages,  based  upon  the  largest  dictionaries 
of  these  languages,  had  been  made,  and  was 
published  in  The  World  Almanac.  Below  are 
given  the  numbers  of  words  computed  from  the 
dictionaries  and  the  figures  supplied  editorially  by 
the  New  York  Times  that  you  may  note  the  dis- 
crepancy for  yourself. 


Language 

Dictionary 
Computation.  1010 

New  York  Times 

Editorial,  1 0,1.1 

Kii'^'lish 

450,000' 

200,000 

<  ;<  iinan 

300,000' 

80,000 

Italian 

140, 000 3 

75,000 

French 

2  io,ooo« 

30,000 

Spanish 

120,000s 

20,000 

ian 

140,000s 

'"Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary"; 
■Kurschner's  "  I  rniversal-Konversations-Lexikon" ; 
•Petrocchi's  "  Dictionary  of  t  he  Italian  Language  "  I 
■•I. litres  "Dictionary  of  the  French  Tongue"; 
■Ocha's  "Dictionary  of  tin'  Spanish  Tongue"; 
•Dahl's  "Dictionary  of  Russian  Speech." 


FREE 
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Don't  guess  about  air 

Don't  borrow  a  tire 
gauge 

SCHRADER  TIRE  GAUGE 
SOLD  HERE 


"I  guess  I  need  some  air' 


Don  i  guess  about  air  I 


f 


Guessing  at  your  air  pressure 
is  risking  the  mileage  the  tire- 
maker  put  into  your  tires. 

Some  day  you  may  find  that 
a  few  days'  riding  on  tires 
sadly  underinflated  has  taken 
a  thousand  miles  of  wear  from 
each  of  four  tires. 

Own  a  tire  gauge.  Use  it 
often.  Don't  guess  at  your  air 
pressure.  Riding  on  tires  that 
contain  too  little  air  wears  them 
out.  With  every  turn  of  the 
wheel  the  side  walls  are  flexed 
and  bent  and  the  entire  carcass 
of  the  tire  is  weakened. 

Riding  on  tires  that  contain 
too  much  air  is  like  riding  on 
solid  tires.  You  pay  for  pneu- 
matic comfort  and  don't  get  it. 


Buy  a  Schrader  Tire  Gauge. 
It  will  last  almost  as  long  as 
your  car  and  tell  you  accu- 
rately in  a  minute  how  much 
air  you  are  carrying.  Borrow- 
ing the  use  of  a  tire  guage  is  a 
risky  way  to  save  the  small 
sum  a  Schrader  Gauge  will  cost 
you.  Your  garage  man  will 
sell  you  a  Schrader  Tire  Gauge 
for  $1.25  ($1.50  in  Canada). 
Keep  it  in  your  pocket  or  tool 
box.  Test  your  tires  before 
and  after  inflating.  You  will 
get  more  mileage  and  pleas- 
anter  riding  if  you  do  this. 

Keep  your  spare  tire  fully 
inflated  and  tested. 

Sold  at  garages,  hardware 
stores  and  motor  accessory 
stores. 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Chicago  Toronto  London 

Manufacturers  of  Schrader  Valve  Insides  and  Valve  Caps, 
Packed  in  Metal  Boxes  of  Five  Each 


TIRE- PRESSURE-GAUGE 
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CHEVROLET 


for  Economical  Transportation 


For  Business  Men 

The  Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe 


$ 


720 


f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 


As  its  name  implies,  the  Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe 
is  a  car  of  great  usefulness. 

It  sets  a  new  standard  of  convenient,  reliable, 
economical  personal  transportation  and  has  been 
designed  especially  for — 

Business  men — It  is  easy  to  handle  even  in  con' 
gested  traffic — easy  to  park  in  the  smallest  of  spaces 
— light  weight — speedy — quick  in  the  get'away — 
very  comfortable  and  always  dependable. 

Salesmen — It  broadens  the  salesman's  territory — 
makes  it  possible  to  make  more  calls  in  a  day — 
increases  his  volume  of  business  and  his  earnings — 
is  low  in  first  cost  and  the  most  economical  coupe' 
in  the  world  in  the  cost  of  upkeep.  But  in  addition 
it  affords  the  salesman  protection  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  keeps  him  fit  physically  and  in  good 
appearance  to  call  on  his  customers.  It  is  a  car  he 
can  be  proud  of  and  is  fully  in  accord  with  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  highest  grade  firms. 

Professional  Men — The  decided  advantages  of  such 
a  car  for  doctors,  lawyers  and  all  professional  men 


are  apparent.  It  provides  an  ever 'ready  means  of 
transportation,  rain  or  shine,  with  the  same  pre 
tection  that  would  be  afforded  by  the  finest  limou' 
sine  at  less  than  the  cost  of  most  open  cars. 

The  Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe  is  built  on  the  famous 
New  Superior  Model  Chassis,  with  its  powerful 
valvcin'head  engine  —  strong,  dependable, 
economical. 

It  has  a  high'grade  Fisher  body  with  deep,  comfort' 
able  seats  upholstered  in  gray  whipcord,  plate  glass 
windows  withTurnstedt  window  regulators,  double 
ventilating  windshield  and  extra  wide  doors. 

It  possesses  full  modern  equipment  including  cord 
tires  and  legal  head  light  lenses. 

The  rear  compartment  contains  more  than  14  cu. 
ft.  It  will  hold  a  36'inch  steamer  trunk  and  still 
have  ample  room  for  merchandise,  samples,  luggage, 
instrument  cases,  grips,  advertising  matter,  etc. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  this  Utility  Coupe  at  the 
show  room  of  the  nearest  Chevrolet  Dealer. 


CHEVROLET    MOTOR     COMPANY,    DETROIT,   MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General    Motors    Corporation 

PRICES     F.   O.    B.        Touring,  $525        Roadster,  $525        5-Passenger  Sedan,  $875        4-Passenger  Coupe,  $850 
FLINT,   MICHIGAN  Utility  Coupe,  $720        Light  Delivery.  $525        Commercial  Chassis,  $465 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company  is  the 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of 

QUALITY  Automobiles 


There  are  5000  Chevrolet  Dealers 

and   Service   Stations   throughout 

the  world 


Applications  will  be  considered 
from  High-Grade  Dealers  in  ter- 
ritory  not  Adequately   Covered 
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Championship  service!  The 

sun  never  sets  on  the  do- 
main of  the  Mimeograph*  Our  dealers,  who 
sell  its  supplies,  are  everywhere — and  every- 
where it  is  a  quick  means  of  conserving  both 
time  and  money*  Five  thousand  exact  copies  an 
hour — forty  thousand  a  day — of  any  letter,  bul- 
letin, map  or  sales  message;  and  the  Mimeo- 

scope  makes  the  exact  duplication  of  any  dia- 
gram or  design  a  matter  of  easy  seconds.   Typewriting  and 
drawings  printed  on  the  same  sheet  in  one  operation.    It  is 
play  for  these  devices  to  do  wonderful  work  for  you  at  bolt- 
ing speed,  as  unnumbered  thousands  of  business  and  educa- 
tional institutions  now  know.  Your  advantage!   It  is  probable 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  speedy,  private, 
money-saving  service  in  your  business  or  school.  Write  now  for 
booklet  "L-8",  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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(uitomobik  accidents? 

A  stiff  neck  or  lame  shoulder  muscles,  after  long  continued 
or  hard  driving,  will  respond  quickly  to  the  application  of  a 
few  drops  of  Absorbine,  Jr. 

A  gargle  of  a  few  drops  in  a  little  water  destroys  the  germs 
that  come  with  the  dust —  and  will  leave  the  mouth  refresh- 
ingly clean. 

The  pain  of  bruises  and  scratches  from  tools,  and  the  insect 
bites  that  accompany  the  fun  of  real  motoring  are  quickly 
relieved  and  infection  prevented. 

Don't  motor  without  Absorbine,  Jr.  It  is  the  conveniently 
carried  antiseptic  and  germicidal  liniment  that  is  safe,  of  a 
clean,  pleasant  odor  and  without  the  usual  liniment  stain. 

cAt  most  druggist's,  $1-2$,  or  postpaid.  Liberal  trial  bottle  roc.    postpaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  145  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


TRADC  MAHH  NCCUS  PAT.Orr 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Patent  Essentials 

By  JOHN  F.  ROBB.  LLB..  LL.M..  M.P.L. 

A  rudimentary  and  practical  treatise  on  the 
nature  of  patents,  the  mechanism  of  their  procure- 
ment, scientific  drafting  of  patent  claims,  conduct 
of  cases,  and  special  proceedings,  including  forms. 

Indispensable  to  business  men,  engineers,  young 
patent  solicitors,  inventors,  and  foreign  patent 
lawyers  or  solicitors. 

8vo.  Cloth.  452  pages.  Illustrated.  $5.00  net; 
by  mail,  $5.16. 


FUNK  S  WAGNAUS  COMPANY 


354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


HAY-FEVER: 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  Wm.  C.  Hollopeter,  M.D. 

A  newly  revised  and  authoritative  book  for  both 
laymen  and  physicians,  by  a  physician  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of,  and  has  been  wonderfully 
successful  in,  the  treatment  of  Hay-Fever. 

Gives  the  history  of  Hay-Fever,  the  causes  of  it, 
how  it  may  be  prevented,  and  its  treatment,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  new  Immunizing  Method. 

12mo.  Cloth.  424  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.00  net; 
by  mail,  $2.12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 


Teach  Your  Child 

at  Home  by 

Our  Novel  Plan 

and  give  him  practically  the  same 
educational  advantages  he  would  have 
were  he  in  attendance  at  the  best 
private  day  school.  Write,  Calvert 
School,  7  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin,    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Oopt.    HC-52    Drexel  Ave,  o.  58th  St. CHICAC0 


EATANDBEWELL 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules — many  of 
which  may  be  easily  followed  right  in  your 
own  home,  or  while  traveling.  You  will  find 
in  this  little  book  a  wealth  of  information 
about  food  elements  and  their  rela- 
tion to  physical  welfare;  also  effec- 
tive weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
bland  diets.  laxative  and  blood-buildina 
diets,  and  diets  used  in  the  correction 
of  various  chronic  maladies. 
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Valuable   booklet,    "EATING    FOR 
EFFICIENCY"  will  be  sent  to  you 
upon  receipt  of  10c,  to  cover  print- 
ing and  mailing  cost. 
Health  Extension  Bureau 

612  Good  Health  Building 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICH. 


New  Varieties  of  Roses 

Varieties  have  increased  so  rapidly  of  late 
years  that  amateur  rosarians  will  find  particular 
interest  in  a  new  and  revised  (fourth)  edition  of 
H.  H.  Thomas'  complete  guide  book  entitled — 

"THE  ROSE  BOOK" 

Which  goes  into  minute  details  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  rose  garden,  contains  descrip- 
tions of  varieties,  cultivated  and  wild,  gives  a 
monthly  calendar  of  garden  operations  for  the 
year,  and  warms  the  heart  of  the  amateur 
rosarian  with  words  of  encouragement  by  vi- 
sions of  rose  beauty  still  unattained. 

The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  eight 
direct-color  photographs  and  forty  engravings 
made  from  photographs  of  rose  gardens  and 
varieties  of  roses.  If  you  are  interested  in  rose 
culture,  you  will  find  this  book  both  interesting 
and  satisfying. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     206  pages. 
$3,  net;  $3.12,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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1ITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
-i  learning  will  find  in  our  pages  between  May  13th  and  Sep- 
tember 9th,  the  following  Classified  Directory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools  and  colleges.  Advertise- 
ments describing  these  institutions  will  be  found  in  the  first 
issue  of  each  month  from  May  to  September. 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested.  We  list  only  such  schools  as 
we  believe  are  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Advisory  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  necessary  for  inquirers  to  give  specific  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Judson  College  for  Women Marion.  Ala. 

Crescent  College  and  Conservatory Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

The  Marlborough  School 5041  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Wolcott  School 1402  Marion  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Ely  School Ely  Court,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  Gateway St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's  School AYaterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy   Chase  School Box   D,    Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Colonial  School 1 533  IStfa  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont  School 2105  S  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston    Hall 1920    Florida   Ave.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Washington  School  for  Secretaries.    70S  14th  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Cathedral  School  for  Girls Orlando,  Fla. 

Miss  Spaids'  School  for  Girls S66   Buena  Ave..   Chicago,   111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  648,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Girls'   Latin  School 1223   St.   Paul   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Box   157,   Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College Box  8D,  Lutherville,  Md. 

Lasell  Seminary 103  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality Box  B,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell  School.  .  .  .36-40  Concord  Ave., Cambridge  3S,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School 2308  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls.  .  .  .8  Howard  St.,  AY  est  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Oak  Hall 584  Holly  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R.Gulfport,  Miss. 

Central  College 421  State  St.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College Box  722.  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Drew   Seminary Box   518,   Carmel,   N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary Box  L,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Keuka  College Box  L,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  Preparatory  School 301  West  88th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ossining  School Box  8D,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

"Our  Lady  of  the  Star"  School  for  Girls Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore   College Box  L,   Saratoga   Springs,   N.  Y. 

Highland  Manor Box  D,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School Box  710,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Moravian  Seminary Box  L,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Irving  College  and  Music  Conservatory.  .  .  .Box  D,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

The  Cowles  School  for  Girls.  .  ..i Oak  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Dept.  D,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Rydal  School Rydal,  Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School Box  1522,  Swarthmore.  Pa. 

The    Darlington   Seminary,  Inc Box  628,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,   R.  I. 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Fairfax  Hall Box  D.  Basic,  Va. 

Virginia   Interrr.ont  College Box   175,   Bristol,  Va. 

Southern    Seminary Box   990,    Buena   Vista,    Va. 

Hollins  College  for  Women Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia   College Box  T,   Roanoke.  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls Box  80,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Kemper  Hall Box  L,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Markham  School 447  W.  Hillcrest  Blvd.,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

Litchfield    School Litchfield,  Conn. 

Highland  School Highland  Ave.,  jsouth  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Suffield   School 9  Main  St.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

The  Swavely  School 4122  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington.  D.  O. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Abbott  School Farmington,  Me. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Noble  &  Greenough  School Dedham,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School 50  King  Caesar  Ud.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary Box  M,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Lawrence  Academy Groton,  Mass. 

Worcester   Academy Worcester.  Mass. 

Stearns  School Box  O,  Mt.  Vernon,  Nil. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute        Box  8P,  Hightstown.  N.  .1. 

Montclair  Academy Box  D.  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School New  Brunswick,  X.  .1. 

Pennington  School Box  80,  Pennington,  N.J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Cascadilla  School Uox  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Saint  John's  School Hox  106,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Cook  Academy Box  I)    .Montour  Kails,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Box  531',  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

The  Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys.  .  .    Box  II.  Stony  Brook,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 

Keystone  Academy Box  D,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

Gettysburg  Academy    Box  I!,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy Box  407,  Lancaster.   Pa, 

Moses  Brown  School. Providence,  R.  I. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College.  .  .  .Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L,  Pacific  Beach,  Calif. 

Hitchcock   Military  Academy San    Rafael,    Calif. 

Stamford  Military  Academy New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Western  Military  Academy Box   44,    Alton,    111. 

Morgan  Park  Military  Academy Box  800,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Howe  School Box  250,  Howe.   Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Box  105,  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy Academy  R5,  Gulf  port,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School 706  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  .  .  .  187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute Drawer  C-7,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Box  402,  AYenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute Box  L,  Roswell,  New  Mexico 

St.  John's  School Box  106,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

St.    John's    School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Bingham    Military    School Box  L,  Asheville,  N.  C 

Miami    Military    Institute Box    72,    Germantown,    Ohio 

Junior  Military  Academy Box  100,  Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Columbia    Military    Academy Box    D,    Columbia,    Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  141,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy    Box  4,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute Box  124,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

West  Texas  Military  Academy San  Antonio.  Texas 

Danville  Military  Institute   Box   D,    Danville,    Va. 

Blackstone  Military  Academy Box  B,  Blackstone,  A7a. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy Box   410,    Front   Royal,    Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  \7a. 

Fishburne   Military   School Box  404,   Waynesboro,    A'a. 

Greenbrier  Military  School Box  25,  Lewisburg,  AY.  A7a. 

St.    John's   Military   Academy Box   12H,   Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym  .  .  1466  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education Dept.  D8,  Chicago,  111. 

Bush  Conservatory 839  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography Effingham,  111. 

Northwestern  University 309  University  Hall,  Evanston,  111. 

University  of  Louisville,  College  of  Dentistry Louisville.  Ky. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Erskine  Sshool 4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  School  of  Homemaking 2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Katherine  Gibbs  School  of  Secretarial  Training.    Boston  and  New  York 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 779  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School  of  Spoken  Word.  .  .Upper  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Sanitarium  School  of  Home  Economics.  .    Box  522,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  Arts  School.  .  .506  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Conway  Military  Band  School 605  DeAATitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Acad,  of  Public  School  Music.  .  305  DeAYitt  Park,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education.  .  .  .205  DeAYitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression 105  DeAYitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  258  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 2239  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners,  Froebel  League ,  1 12  E.  7 1st  St .,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory    of    Music Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Colorado  College,  Arts  and  Sciences Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Commerce Baltimore,  Md. 

Cushing  Academy Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Boston  University  School  of  Education.  .99  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kimball   Union  Academy Meriden,   N.   H. 

Cazenovia  Seminary Box  D,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  A'. 

Grand    River    Institute Box  7,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

George  School Box  274,  George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,    Pa. 

Temple  University,  Teachers'  College Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Technical 

Bliss  Electrical  School 40S  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Coyne  Engineering  School.  .  Dept.  218,  1300  W.  Harrison  St.,  ( IhicagO.  111. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  "D"  St..  Angola.   Ind. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 200  College  \\<-  .  Houghton,  Mich. 

Keystone  Institute 133  N.4th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions Boston,  Mass. 

Special 

Devereux  Schools Box    D,    Berwyn,    Pa, 

Miss  Woods'  School  for  Exceptional  Children. .  Box  160,  Langhome,  Pa. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  ('.  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2K27  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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When  men  take  the  sky-trails 


GAMP-FIRES  are  burning 
by  a  thousand  starlit  lakes 
and  streams. 

On  birch  branches  and  maple 
twigs  the  day's  "wash"  hangs — 
white  under  the  moon. 

Tired  sleepers  dream. 

Ivory  Soap  has  bathed  away 
their  aches. 

Ivory  Soap  has  washed  their 
slummocky  clothes  clean  and 
fresh  for  a  new  start  at  sunrise. 

Ivory   Soap   has    cleaned    the 


camp-cookers   of   every  trace  of 
burnt  bacon  and  beans. 

Everyone  who  has  been  out 
with  a  knapsack  knows  how  many 
times  a  day  he  needs  Ivory  Soap 
— and  how  well  it  responds  to 
each  call ! 


You  who  are  "camping"  at 
home  these  midsummer  days  can 
use  Ivory  just  as  often,  and  with 
the  same  friendly  feeling,  because 
in  seven  different  ways  Ivory 
makes  known  its  goodness: — It 
is  pure,  mild,  fragrant,  white;  it 
lathers  abundantly,  rinses  quickly 
and  "it  floats." 


TVhenever  soap  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin — use  Ivory 


Ivory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient 
size  and  form  for  every  purpose 

Small  Cake 

For  toilet,  bath,  nursery, 
shampoo,  fine  laundry. 
Can  be  divided  in  two 
for  individual  toilet  use. 

Large  Cake 

Especially  for  laundry 
use.  Also  preferred  by 
many  for  the  bath. 

Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

Especially  for  the  wash- 
bowl washing  of  delicate 
garments.  Sample  pack- 
age  free  on  request   to 
Division     38-H,    Dept. 
of     Home      Economics, 
The  Procter 
&  Gamble 
Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 


IVORY  SOAP 
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CROSS-CURRENTS  IN  "THE  DIGEST'S"  PROHIBITION  POLL 


THE  VOLSTEAD  ACT  AND  THE  "WETNESS"  of 
factory  workers  seem  to  form  the  chief  present  centers 
of  turbulence  in  the  flood  of  comment  which  The  Di- 
gest's poll  of  10,000,000  voters  of  the  nation  is  calling  forth. 
With  this  issue,  the  votes  received  and  tabulated  total  well 
over  600,000.  As  the  total  grows,  per- 
haps the  most  outstanding  fact  is  the 
evenness  with  which  the  "moist" 
sentiment,  generally  interpreted  as 
opposition  to  the  Volstead  Law,  has 
maintained  its  lead  over  both  "wet 
wets"  and  "dry  drys."  The  special 
poll  of  2,000,000  women,  returns  on 
which  are  just  beginning  to  come  in, 
may,  of  course,  effect  a  considerable 
"drying  up "  of  the  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  The  Digest's  factory 
polls  continue  to  be  very  "wet." 
The  totals  from  both  of  these  sub- 
sidiary polls  will  be  added  to  the 
main  poll  in  the  final  tabulation, 
showing  the  complete  vote. 

The  latest  factory  poll,  taken  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Campbell's 
Soup  Company  in  New  Jersey, 
shows  the  following  returns: 


For  enforcement 162 

For  modification 720 

For  repeal 750 


Special  interest  attaches  to  this 
vote  because  approximately  30  per 
cent,    of    the    workers    polled    were 

women.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  vote  is  against  the  present 
laws  by  a  proportion  of  9  to  1,  as  compared  with  a  ratio  of  6  to  1 
against  it  shown  by  the  poll  of  Parke  Davis  &  Co.  of  Detroit. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  ratio  of  20  to  1  against  "bone  dryness" 
was  shown  by  the  poll  of 
the  Edison  Works  in  New 
Jersey.  Combining  these 
three  polls,  the  attitude  of 
the  workers  in  three  rep- 
resentative factories  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 


approximately  10  to  1.  In  all  cases  the  workers  have  been  as- 
sured of  an  absolutely  secret  ballot,  and  careful  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  insure  against  any  possibility  of  plural  voting. 
The  following  copy  of  a  notice,  bulletined  among  its  employees 
by  one  of  the  firms  polled,  shows  the  general  attitude  taken  by  the 

employers  who  have  agreed  to  co- 
operate in  getting  at  the  real  senti- 
ment of  the  workers : 


NOTICE 

The  Literary  Digest,  one  of 
the  leading  weekly  magazines, 
published  in  New  York,  is  at- 
tempting to  take  a  secret  ballot 
or  vote  of  ten  million  people  in 
the  United  States  on  Prohibi- 
tion and  the  Soldiers'  Bonus. 

On  Tuesday,  July  25th,  you 
will  be  given  a  card  by  your  fore- 
man. If  you  wish  to  vote  on 
either  of  these  important  ques- 
tions, simply  mark  a  cross  in  the 
place  provided  on  the  card,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  you  desire  to 
vote,  and  drop  the  card  in  the 
sealed  box  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose at  the  entrance  to  the  plant. 

Understand  this  is  a  secret  bal- 
lot. No  person  need  know  how 
you  vote  unless  you  tell  them  or 
show  them  the  card.  No  obliga- 
tions are  attached  to  it  in  any 
manner.  Understand  further 
that  the  corporation  has  no  in- 
terest in  this  poll,  except,  if  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  the  largest  poll 
ever  taken  in  this  country,  and 
we  wish  our  employees  to  have  an  opportunity    of    voting. 

While  such  representative  papers  as  the  Now  York  Tribune, 
the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  Chicago  Journal  accept  this  workers'  vote  as  showing,  in  the 

words  of  the  Journal,  why 


"SHE  LOVES  ME— SHE  LOVES  ME  NOT." 

— Reid  for  the  Albert  T.  Reid  Syndicate 


For  enforcement  .  .  .  473 
For  modification  .  .  .2,770 
For  repeal 1,927 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
tempering  of  the  present 
anti-liquor  laws  is  thus 
revealed   at    the   ratio   of 


SUMMARY  OF  617,838  BALLOTS 


PROHIBITION 

Those  in   favor    of    the    continuance    and    strict 

enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 

and  Volstead  Law 
Those  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  the  Volstead 

Law  to  permit  light  wines  and  beer 
Those    in    favor    of    repealing    the    Prohibition 

Amendment 

SOLDIERS'  BONUS 

Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Bonus  for  all  soldiers  and 
sailors    who    wore    the    uniform    during    the 


Yes 


236,329 
253,009 
128,500 

No 


World  War? 


301,872      309,661 


"bone-dry  champions  ob- 
ject to  anything  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  referendum," 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  com- 
menting on  the  poll  in  his 
own  factory,  is  credited, 
by  the  New  York  Sun,  with 
the  remark  that  "Evi- 
dently the  largo  foreign 
group  among  the  workers 
who  voted  are  not  well 
informed  as  to  their  best 
interests."  The     New 

York    Christ  inn.    Advocate, 
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TABULATION  OF  THE  PROHIBITION  VOTE  BY  STATES 

Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  July  17th,  1922 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1  Maine 

2  New  Hampshire 

3  Vermont 

4  Massachusetts. . 

5  Rhode  Island .  . 

6  Connecticut .... 
Total  Votes 


For 
Enforcement 

2,374 
1,703 

825 

11,927 

1,376 

3,208 


x 


For 
Modification 

2,046 
1,998 
852 
12,814 
1,986 
4,732 


1  Ohio 

2  Indiana .  . 

3  Illinois    .  . 

4  Michigan  . 

5  Wisconsin. 
Total  Votes  .  .  . 


16,952 

12,047 

17,635 

9,375 

7,297 


14,138 
9,266 

20,321 
8,858 

10,082 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Minnesota .  .  .  . 

2  Iowa 

3  Missouri 

4  North  Dakota . 

5  South  Dakota. 

6  Nebraska 

7  Kansas 

Total  Votes 


8,103 
8,927 
7,361 
1,112 
1,150 
4,294 
7,497 


8,452 
8,862 
6,236 
1,820 
1,082 
3,547 
3,662 


For 
Repeal 

1,519 
841 
582 
7,494 
1,264 
2,558 


21,413  24,428  14,258 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New   York 22,196  35,897  20,985 

2  New  Jersey 5,316  8,012  4,483 

3  Pennsylvania.  .  .          19,565  19,220  13,507 
Total  Votes 47,077  63,129  38,975 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


6,591 
4,101 
11,434 
3,078 
4,061 


63,306        62,665        29,265 


2,917 
3,719 
4,161 
434 
304 
1,300 
1,617 


38,444  33,661  14,452 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky 3,401  3,068  2,278 

2  Tennessee 1,393  1,052  412 

3  Alabama 1,495  1,420  444 

4  Mississippi 1,398  1,130  488 

Total  Votes 7,687  6,670  3,622 


For 
Enforcement 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Arkansas 2,415 

2  Louisiana 878 

3  Oklahoma 4,188 

4  Texas 7,829 

Total  Votes 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 

2  Maryland     .... 

3  Dist.  of  Columbia 

4  Virginia 

5  West  Virginia. .  . 

6  North  Carolina 

7  South  Carolina.. 

8  Georgia 

9  Florida 

Total  Votes 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 


Montana. .  .  . 

Idaho 

Wyoming .  .  . 
Colorado .  .  . 
New  Mexico. 
Arizona .... 

Utah 

Nevada .... 


Total  Votes. 


PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington. 

2  Oregon 

3  California .  . 

Total  Votes 


Grand  Total. 


472 
2,650 
1,651 
2,813 
1,798 
2,638 
1,407 
2,752 
1,380 


614 

192 

254 

3,434 

5 

8 

489 

1 

4,997 


For 
Modification 

1,368 
1,546 
2,964 

6,388 


15,310        12,266 


548 
3,507 
2,728 
3,716 
1,797 
2,267 
1,331 
2,613 
1,498 


1,126 

283 

394 

2,940 

5 

3 

676 

1 


5,977  5,453 

854  976 

13,703  18,328 

20,534  24,757 


For 
Repeal 

1,059 
1,016 
1,196 
2,245 
5,516 


310 

3,520 

1,179 

1,940 

704 

797 

484 

1,149 

599 


17,561        20,005        10,682 


334 

91 

152 

1,417 

1 

291 
1 


5,428  2,287 


1,635 

268 

7,540 

9,443 


236,329      253,009      128,500 


one  of  the  most  influential  church  weeklies  in  the  United 
States,  beginning  with  the  cheerful  observation  that  "Every- 
body is  talking  about  the  results  of  the  mail  vote  on  Prohi- 
bition with  which  The  Literary  Digest  is  ruffling  the 
calmness  of  the  'strike  summer'  of  1922,"  presents  another 
phase  of  the  matter  to  this  effect : 

"The  New  York  newspapers  of  July  31  have  screaming  head- 
lines over  the  vote  in  the  Edison  works.  It  was  for  wine  and 
beer  by  a  large  majority.  Special  care  was  taken  to  protect  the 
fairness  and  secrecy  of  the  poll.  But  it  would  be  quite  as  in- 
teresting to  know  how  the  wives  of  the  men  would  vote.  It  is 
remembered  that  when  working-men  were  wearing  the  '  No  Beer, 
No  Work '  buttons  which  the  brewers  provided  they  seldom  wore 
them  home!" 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  wives  of  these  working-men  will,  no 
doubt,  vote  in  The  Digest's  poll  of  2,000,000  women  voters, 
now  under  way.  The  Advocate  editor  adds  that  before  the 
complete  results  can  be  accepted  as  reliable,  "The  Literary 
Digest  owes  it  to  the  public  to  tell  where  and  how  it  obtained  its 
list  of  names."  As  has  already  been  explained,  practically  all 
the  names  from  which  returns  have  so  far  been  tabulated  were 
taken  from  the  telephone  books  of  the  country.  Such  a  list, 
believes  the  New  York  Tribune,  "may  be  said  to  represent  the 
'  dryer'  elements  of  the  country."  The  Advocate  editor  concludes 
with  an  argument  which  has  appeared  in  many  quarters,  to  the 
effect  that  the  poll  would  have  shown  less  "dampness"  if  the 
voters  were  convinced  that  "to  legalize  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer 
is  to  bring  back  the  saloon  with  all  its  waste  and  misery."  The 
members  of  The  Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment, however,  with  its  slogan  of  "Wines  and  Beer  Now,  but, 
No  Saloon  Ever,"  believe  that  the  saloon  is  not  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  wines  and  beers,  as  do  many  newspaper 
editors.  The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  remarks  of 
the   saloon  that — 


"  It  did  not  respect  the  law  before  we  had  a  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment any  more  than  bootleggers  respect  it  now.  Had  it  been 
a  self-respecting  institution,  law-abiding  and  clean,  if  it  had  kept 
out  of  politics,  it  might  not  now  be  in  the  scrap-heap.  .  .  .  The 
average  person  does  not  realize,  perhaps,  that  the  Amendment 
can  be  repealed  with  a  provision  that  will  prevent  a  revival  of 
the  saloon.  But  this  is  quite  possible.  It  is  the  end  toward 
which    the   Association    Opposed   to   Prohibition   is   working." 

While  "dry"  leaders  assert  that  it  would  be  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional to  alter  the  Volstead  Act,  a  good  many  "moist" 
advocates  believe  that,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald,  it  is  "the  weak  part  of  the  Prohibition  armor,"  and  that 
through  repeal  or  modification  of  this  law,  "bone  dryness"  may 
be  relieved  more  easily  than  by  any  attempt  to  repeal  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment.  The  New  York  Times,  for  some  time 
known  as  one  of  the  most  consistent  opponents  of  "bone  dry- 
ness," concludes  editorially  that  The  Digest's  figures  prove, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment is  in  the  Constitution  to  stay,  and  its  opinion  is  quoted  as 
conclusive  by  "dry"  advocates  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  believers  in  "wetness,"  or  at  least 
in  an  increase  of  legalized  moisture,  are  anything  but  downhearted. 
The  Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amendment  announces 
that  the  Volstead  Act  must  be  superseded  by  a  law  giving  a 
"fairer"  definition  of  "intoxicating  liquors."  The  Baltimore 
American  believes  that  the  poll  shows  that  "there  is  a  real  chance 
for  the  moderates  to  make  progress,  and,  eventually,  to  win 
their  fight  if  they  will  accept  the  chance  judiciously,"  and  the 
Chicago  Journal  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader,  both  of 
which  conducted  local  polls  which  resulted  in  majorities  against 
the  Volstead  Act,  agree  with  the  New  York  World  that,  judging 
by  the  statistics  gathered  by  The  Digest — 

"The  Volstead  Law  has  not  long  to  live.  It  can  not  maintain 
itself  without  the  majority  consent.  That  consent  has  never 
been  given,  and  evidently  it  does  not  exist." 
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SOME  INTERPRETERS  OF  THE  BONUS  VOTE 


THE  VOTE  on  "adjusted  compensation,"  which  has 
now  reached  a  total  of  more  than  600,000,  continues  to 
be  far  from  definite  in  its  indications.  It  swings  slightly 
toward  the  "No"  side  of  the  question  in  the  present  issue,  but 
the  tendency  is  so  small,  considering  the  proportions  of  the 
total  vote,  that  the  balance  may  be  said  to  be  maintained. 
While  a  good  many  publicists  agree  with  the  San  Francisco 
Journal  that  "such  a  vote  was  what  might  have  been  expected," 
since  "the  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  for  or  against  the 
bonus  are  about  equally  strong,  and  public  sentiment  reflects 
this  fact,"  other  authorities  believe  that  a  fairer  result  might 
have  been  obtained  if  the  question  had  been  subdivided,  as  was 
the  Prohibition  question,  on  The  Digest's  ballot.  The  bill 
noAv  before  Congress,  it  is  recalled,  does  not  provide  for  a  Federal 
bonus  for  "all  American  soldiers  and  sailors  who  wore  the  uni- 
form during  the  World  War,"  as  the  question  is  phrased  on  The 
Digest  ballot.  It  excludes  those  who  served  sixty  days  or 
less,  those  whose  rank  is  above  that  of  major,  those  dishonorably 
discharged,  and  conscientious  objectors.  These  exclusions 
would,  of  course,  be  considered  negligible  by  commentators 
ranging  from  those  who  object  to  paying  compensation  to  any 
soldier  not  in  a  fighting  unit,  down  to  those  who  object  to  paying 
compensation  to  any  but  disabled  veterans,  and  the  bill  itself 
may  be  modified  before  it  is  passed,  if  it  is  ever  passed.  Never- 
theless, it  represents  the  form  of  "adjusted  compensation" 
championed  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  advocates  of  such  a 
measure.  The  editor  of  The  Mid-Western  Veteran  (Lincoln, 
Neb.),  using  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  a  basis,  argues: 

"While  on  the  surface  of  The  Digest's  poll,  it  would  seem 
that  the  general  public  is  divided  in  its  opinion  on  adjusted 
compensation,  such  is  not  the  case  and  the  vote  is  a  victory  for 


(lie  cause  of  the  ex-service  man.  First  of  all,  the  matter  is 
put  up  to  the  public  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one  think  that 
adjusted  compensation  is  simply  a  gratuity  for  the  returned 
veteran.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  now  before 
Congress  is  an  act  to  ADJUST  compensation  as  paid  to  the 
soldier  and  the  civilian  during  the  World  War.  Neither  is  any 
mention  made  of  the  fact  that  the  present  bill  has  five  optional 
features,  only  one  of  which  would  pay  a  cash  consideration. 
That  one-half  of  the  general  public  would  vote  favorably  on 
this   proposition   as  submitted   is   remarkable." 

The  Hartford  Courant  takes  a  somewhat  similar  stand  in  an 
editorial  quoted  by  several  other  papers.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  terms  of  the  bill  favored  by  The  Mid-Western  Veteran 
are  still  much  too  broad  for  the  Courant  editor,  favorable  to 
the  bonus  idea  tho  he  is.    He  writes: 

"Many  who  favor  recognizing  the  obligations  we  are  under  to 
the  boys  who  risked  life  and  abandoned  opportunity  to  put 
down  German  arrogance  have  no  yearnings  to  recognize  the 
pets  who  wore  the  uniform  up  and  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

"The  chances  all  favor  an  ultimate  majority  vote  of  the  people 
in  favor  of  doing  something  for  the  fellows,  who  for  love  of 
country  stood  up  against  German  bombs  and  gas,  while  men 
here  at  home,  by  swearing  they  were  enemy  aliens,  were  able  to 
draw  down  $10  a  day  and  be  protected  by  the  soldiers  who  got 
a  few  cents  a  day.  Regard  for  the  real  soldiers  may  carry  the 
balloting  through  for  the  benefit  of  the  brave  clerks  who  faced 
sun  and  cold  and  wore  uniforms  at  safe  distance  from  the  seat 
of  war. 

"But  when  it  comes  to  passing  a  law,  if  it  does  pass,  it  should 
be  so  worded  as  to  benefit  real  soldiers  and  sailors  and  avoid 
the  stay-at-home  heroes." 

The  Digest's  factory  polls  continue  to  show  strong  bonus 
sentiment.  A  poll  taken  among  the  employees  of  the  Campbell's 
Soup  Company  gives  1,320  in  favor  of  the  bonus  to  332  opposed. 


HOW  THE  STATES  ARE  VOTING  ON  THE  SOLDIERS'  BONUS 


Votes 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1  Maine 

2  New  Hampshire 

3  Vermont 

4  Massachusetts 

5  Rhode  Island 

6  Connecticut 

Total  Votes 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  York 

2  New  Jersey 

3  Pennsylvania 

Total  Votes 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Ohio 

2  Indiaua 

3  Illinois 

4  Michigan 

5  Wisconsin 

Total  Votes 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Minnesota 

2  Iowa 

3  Missouri 

4  North  Dakota 

■'>  South  Dakota 

6  Nebraska 

7  Kansas 

Total  Votes 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky 

2  Tennessee 

3  Alabama 

4  Mississippi 

Total  Votes 7,116 


Received 

up  to  and 

Vole 
'"Yes" 

Vote 
"No" 

2,549 
1,795 
845 
11,489 
1,911 
3,557 

3,363 
2,679 
1,397 
20,489 
2,655 
7,016 

22,146 

37,599 

28,198 

5,396 

24,948 

50,982 
12,563 
26,394 

58,542 

89,939 

21,590 
14,067 
32,297 
11,589 
13,670 

15,261 

10,880 

16,236 

9,203 

7,396 

93,213 

58,976 

9,871 
13,926 
9,040 
2,081 
1,607 
5,189 
7,759 

9,212 
7,161 

8,758 

1,267 

902 

3,746 

4,642 

49,473 

35,688 

3,749 

987 
1,501 

879 

4,952 
1,893 
1,874 
2.196 

Including  July  17th,  1922 


10,915 


Vote 
'Yes" 


WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Arkansas 

2  Louisiana 

3  Oklahoma 

4  Texas 

Total  Votes 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 

2  Maryland 

3  District  of  Columbia 

4  Virginia 

5  West  Virginia 

6  North  Carolina 

7  South  Carolina 

8  Georgia 

9  Florida 

Total  Votes 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 

1  Montana 

2  Idaho 

3  Wyoming 

4  Colorado 

5  New  Mexico 

6  Arizona 

7  Utah 

8  Nevada 

Total  Votes 

PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington 

2  Oregon 

3  California 

Total  Votes 

Grand  Total 301,872 


Vote 
'No" 


2,223 

2,683 

1,563 

1,905 

5,090 

3,255 

8,398 

8,378 

17,274 

16,221 

382 

935 

3,320 

6,303 

2,128 

3,426 

2,853 

5,729 

2,193 

2,095 

2,299 

3,431 

1,347 

1,889 

2,418 

4,154 

1,637 

1,803 

18,577 

29,765 

1,098 

896 

283 

276 

455 

343 

3,689 

3,930 

7 

4 

7 

3 

702 

768 

3 

6,241 

6,223 

6,639 

6,133 

1,099 

935 

21,552 

17,267 

29,290 

24,335 

309,661 
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WHY  "SENIORITY"  MATTERS 

IT  WAS  THE  good-for-nothing  runaway  who  received  the 
fatted  calf  and  the  fine  new  clothes  in  the  parable,  while 
the  faithful  son  who  stayed  at  home  and  tended  to  business 
went  without  any  extras  in  the  way  of  feasting  and  raiment. 
Is  this  Biblical  precedent  to  be  followed  in  ending  industrial 
quarrels  to-day,  queries  one  of  our  editors?  For,  as  he  sees  it, 
this  "seniority"  issue,  which  was  the  sole  remaining  point  of 
controversy  by  the  third 
week  of  the  rail  strike, 
is  simply  the  question 
"whether  the  fatted  calf 
is  to  be  killed  for  the 
prodigals  and  the  faith- 
ful ones  rewarded  with 
the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  table."  When 
President  Harding  of- 
fered his  plan  of  settle- 
ment on  the  last  day  of 
July,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, it  was  accepted 
in  whole  by  the  strikers; 
but  the  railroad  execu- 
tives, while  accepting 
the  proposals  to  leave  all 
other  points  to  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board,  balked 
at  the  condition  thus 
worded  by  the  Presi- 
dent: "all  employees 
now  on  strike  to  be 
returned  to  work  and 
to  their  former  positions 
with  seniority  and  other 
rights  unimpaired."  The 
practically  unanimous 
decision  of  the  railroad 
executives  in  the  coun- 
try was  that  they  would 

rather  see  the  strike  go  on  indefinitely  than  consider  any  settle- 
ment which  did  not  "provide  protection  in  their  present  employ- 
ment, both  to  the  loyal  employees  who  remained  in  the  service 
and  to  the  new  employees  entering  it."  Seniority  having  become 
the  crucial  issue  in  the  strike,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  original  strike  demands — -a  point  on 
which  our  editors  generally  agree — it  behooves  us  to  show  from 
their  editorial  comment  why  it  matters  so  emphatically.  The 
question  is:  does  a  returning  striker  retain  his  position  in  the 
railroad  organization  just  as  if  he  had  come  back  from  a  vaca- 
tion, or  does  he  begin  all  over  again  as  tho  he  were  being  hired 
for  the  first  time?  The  strikers  hold  the  first  view;  the  railroad 
executives  the  second;  and  each  find  considerable  newspaper 
support. 

As  far  as  the  railroad  shopmen  are  concerned,  we  read  in  the 
press  dispatches,  seniority  means  that  the  workmen  who  have 
been  longest  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  are  given  the  choice 
of  the  better  positions;  that  when  reductions  in  the  working 
forces  are  made,  junior  men  are  laid  off  first  and  the  senior  men 
last;  and,  that  after  men  have  been  laid  off  in  slack  seasons 
they  are  taken  back  in  the  order  of  seniority,  and  no  new  labor 
is  employed  until  former  employees,  who  so  wish,  have  been 
returned  to  their  positions. 

The  practical  bearing  of  the  point  at  issue  is  thus  impartially 
explained  by  the  Boston  Herald: 

"The  railroad  employers  say  that  for  the  strikers  to  win  this 
seniority  victory  would  be  more  damaging  to  the  situation  in  all 
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MAIN    SERVICE  AFFECTED    BY  THE    STRIKE. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


the  future  than  was  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  law — and  very 
much  like  it  in  general  effect.  It  would  be  breaking  faith  with 
the  men  who  remained  with  the  roads,  and  with  those  who  have 
accepted  positions  under  the  new  deal.  A  machinist,  for  example, 
in  a  settled  position  in  Brockton,  attracted  by  the  better  oppor- 
tunities of  the  railroad  shops,  threw  up  his  job  and  went  to 
Billerica  to  take  a  position  with  the  railroad,  accepting  the 
statement  of  the  operators  that  it  would  be  permanent.  Now, 
if  the  returning  strikers  go  in  above  him  in  rank  and  authority, 
they  would  make  life  pretty  miserable  for  him  in  the  first  place, 

and  he  would  have  lost 
his  Brockton  job  in  the 
second.  The  next  strike 
would  find  him  remem- 
bering this  experience, 
and  very  distrustful  of 
any  promises.  Much 
the  same  applies  to  the 
loyal  men.  With  old 
associates  back,  they 
would  derive  no  indus- 
drial  advantage  from 
having  stood  by  the 
ship. 

"The  employees  reply 
that  the  seniority  system 
is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch;  that  upon  it  every- 
thing in  their  career 
depends.  Even  so  small 
a  matter  as  a  railroad 
pass,  but  of  some  senti- 
mental value,  is  rated 
on  the  seniority  system. 
A  man  who  has  been 
employed  a  certairi  time 
has  a  pass  for  a  certain 
area,  which  constantly 
widens  with  his  tenure, 
until  it  finally  includes 
his  family.  More  fun- 
damentally the  seniority 
system  gives  to  perhaps 
75  per  cent,  of  the 
men  the  assurance  of 
a  permanent  job,  which 
is  a  great  advantage. 
They  say  that  if  the 
Army  officers,  for  illus- 
tration, went  out  on  strike,  the  majors  and  colonels  would  not 
expect  to  come  back  as  second  lieutenants,  and  be  under  those 
officers  who  had  been  newly  commissioned  as  a  result  of  the 
disturbance.  Seniority  is  the  life  of  the  railroad  man's  career. 
He  is  unwilling  to  consider  any  settlement  which  does  not  in- 
clude what  he  has  gained  under  it." 

There  are  five  perfectly  good  reasons,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
shopmen's  strike  committee,  why  the  railroads  should  restore 
seniority  to  the  men  who  went  out  on  strike  in  protest  against 
a  decision  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board.  These, 
as  quoted  in  the  press,  are: 

"Because  seniority  rights  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of 
penalizing  shopcrafts'  workers  for  a  'necessary'  strike. 

"Because  seniority  rights  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  to 
install  the  open  shop  on  American  railroads. 

"Because  seniority  rights  are  a  reward  for  practical  shop 
experience. 

"Because  seniority  rights  should  not  be  based  on  subservience 
to  the  will  of  the  executives. 

"Because  seniority  rights  mean  nothing  to  a  few  strikebreakers, 
and  everything  to  400,000  old  employees  of  the  roads." 

The  good  faith  of  the  railroads  in  withholding  seniority  rights 
from  returning  strikers  is  held  in  doubt  by  some.  If  the  execu- 
tives were  frank,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "they  would  admit 
that  what  they  are  attempting  is  the  destruction  of  the  shop- 
men's union."  And  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  is  even  more 
emphatic -on  this  point,  saying: 

"What  the  managers  have  in  mind  is  not  any  humane  con- 
sideration for  the  men  who  remained  at  work  and  those  who 
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took  the  places  of  strikers,  but  the  power  of  the  railroad  owners 
to  break  the  spirit  and  solidarity  of  organized  workmen,  now  and 
in  the  future." 

A  larger  number  of  editors,  without  taking  direct  issue 
with  the  railroad  heads,  do  not  see  why  they  lay  such  stress 
on  this  matter  of  seniority.  The  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  for 
instance,  finds  it  "difficult  to  enthuse  over  the  unyielding  atti-. 
tude  of  the  railroad  executives."  It  recalls  that  many  strikes 
end  with  an  agreement  giving  back  the  strikers  their  old  jobs. 

Other  papers  like  the  New  York  Tribune,  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier,  Utica  Press,  Springfield  Republican,  Providence  Journal, 
New  York  Globe  and  Duluth  Herald  think  that  the  roads  might 
well  yield  this  point  in  order  to  bring  the  strike  to  an  end. 
It  seems  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  the  issue  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated: 

"Seniority  means  much  more  in  fine  work,  where  such  privi- 
leges as  preferential  runs  count  heavily,  than  in  the  shops.  Re- 
ports agree  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  'loyal'  employees  are 
the  older  men,  with  the  greatest  seniority  rights,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  strikers  are  drifters  and  new  men  with  the  least 
seniority  rights.  In  so  far  as  seniority  affects  exemption  from 
discharge,  it  need  not  be  heavily  weighed.  There  will  be  work 
enough  for  all  in  the  shops  for  a  long  time." 

But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  stand  of  the  railroad  execu- 
tives on  seniority  appeals  strongly  to  a  large  group  of  our  editors, 
particularly  those  in  charge  of  papers  in  close  contact  with  busi- 
ness and  finance  in  the  great  Eastern  cities.  In  an  advertise- 
ment appearing  in  the  New  York  papers,  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  declared  that  "to  desert"  the  thousands  of  men  who 
remained  on  their  jobs  during  the  strike  and  the  other  thou- 
sands who  were  hired  "with  the  understanding  that  if  competent 
they  would  be  retained  in  their  present  positions"  would  be 
"ingratitude  of  the  grossest  sort."  "For  the  railways  to  let  the 
strikers  come  back  with  all  their  old  rights  and  privileges  would 
be  to  encourage  still  more  men  to  strike  when  there  is  another 
controversy,"  contends  The  Railway  Age.  These  utterances  are 
characteristic  of  dozens  of  statements  made  by  various  spokes- 
men for  the  roads.  And  in  this  attitude,  declares  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  railroad  executives  "have  the  right  and  public 
opinion  behind  them."  The  New  York  Commercial  and  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  are  of  the  same  opinion.  For 
the  railroads  to  give  in  on  this  point,  says  the  Boston  Financial 
News,  "would  be  a  surrender  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  the 
licensed  privilege  of  the  organized  .mob."  And,  observes  the 
Boston  News  Bureau,  it  would  also  be  "a  dangerous  trifling  with 
all  security  for  future  orderliness  in  railroad  labor  relations. 
It  would  put  a  premium  on  wanton  disregard  for  duty  in  the 
future." 

These  voices  from  the  business  and  financial  journals  are 
echoed  by  daily  papers  like  the  New  York  World,  Evening  Mail, 
Herald,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Newark  News,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  and  Denver  Times.  The  New 
York  Herald  finds  several  arguments  with  which  to  justify  the 
action  of  the  railway  heads.  .  As  this  paper  maintains: 

"If,  after  the  solemn  pledges  that  have  been  given  to  the  men 
now  on  the  jobs  that  they  would  be  protected  in  their  places  and 
in  their  rights,  these  good  and  faithful  servants  were  betrayed 
and  cast  adrift,  no  man  in  any  railroad  post  would  feel  called 
upon  to  be  loyal  to  the  roads  and  to  the  public.  No  worker  would 
ever  question  that  his  only  safety  lay  in  obeying,  not  conscience, 
not  duty,  not  honor,  but  the  order  of  the  strike  boss. 

'No  man  in  a  place  of  railroad  authority,  from  section  boss  to 
president,  could  ever  expect  that  his  word  of  honor  to  his  men  or 
his  contract  with  them  would  be  taken  by  them  at  1  per  cent, 
of  its  face  value.  No  man  in  such  a  position  could  command 
respect  or  could  enforce  discipline.  No  man  could  challenge  the 
power  of  the  strike  boss  henceforth  to  dominate  the  whole  Ameri- 
can railway  system  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own 
sweet  will. 

"When  the  issue  of  morality  goes  by  the  board  in  this  country, 
♦  here  will  be  nothing  left  to  sustain  it." 


LENINE  UNDER  SOCIALIST  FIRE 

ARE  LENINE  AND  TROTZKY  losing  the  support  of 
A-\  radicals  and  Socialists  outside  Russia?  It  will  be  re- 
-*-  -A.  called  that  while  the  two  Soviet  leaders  were  building 
up  what  was  to  be  a  model  Socialist  State,  radicals  and  Socialists 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  appeared  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  praising  every  act  of  the  new  Soviet  Government,  while 
reports  placing  the  Bolshevists  in  an  upiavorable  light  were 
called  inventions  of  the  "capitalistic  press."  Now,  however, 
the  Soviet  leaders  themselves  are  being  verbally  fired  upon  by 
some  of  their  comrades,  altho  the  Moscow  Government  also  has 
its  stanch  defenders.  The  cause  of  this  family  quarrel  is  the 
grave  charges  of  assassination,  sedition,  and  insurrection  which 
have  been  brought  by  the  Soviet  Government  against  some 
forty-seven  members  of  the  Social  Revolutionary  party  of  Russia, 
and  their  trial  at  Moscow. 

Were  these  prisoners,  some  of  whom  are  women,  convicted  in 
advance,  as  Vandervelde,  the  Belgian  Socialist  member  of  the 
defense  counsel,  declares?  The  accused  appeared  "not  before 
an  impartial  court,  but  before  their  political  enemies,"  asserts 
this  lawyer  in  the  Socialist  New  York  Call.  Demands,  therefore, 
for  justice  and  mercy  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  are  pouring  in  upon 
Soviet  leaders.  M.  Tchernoff ,  Berlin  representative  of  the  Social 
Revolutionary  Party,  for  instance,  recently  cabled  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  American  Socialist  leader,  that  the  prisoners  were  threat- 
ened with  death,  and  that  their  punishment  was  an  act  of  re- 
venge on  the  part  of  the  Bolshevists.  Mr.  Debs,  acting  upon 
the  suggestion  of  his  Berlin  correspondent,  cabled  the  Soviet 
Government  as  follows: 

"Lenine,  Moscow: 

' '  I  protest  with  all  civilized  people  in  the  name  of  our  common 
humanity  against  the  execution  of  any  of  the  Social  Revolution- 
aries or  the  unjust  denial  of  then*  liberty.  Soviet  Russia  can 
set  an  example  by  refusing  to  follow  the  practises  of  world-wide 
czardom  and  should  uphold  the  higher  standards  we  seek  to 
erect  and  profess  to  observe.  Eugene  V.  Debs." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call  also  takes  up  the  defense  of  the 
accused,  and  protests  against  their  execution.  "Soviet  Russia 
has  nothing  to  gain — and  much  to  lose — by  spattering  the  blood 
of  accused  men,  some  of  whom  served  terms  in  Siberia  under  the 
regime  of  the  Czar,"  maintains  the  Call.     Furthermore — 

"If  it  be  said  that  these  parties  and  groups  do  not  represent 
the  best  interests  of  workers  and  peasants,  the  answer  is  that 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Communist  Party.  It  has  made 
mistake  after  mistake,  has  executed  retreat  after  retreat,  thus 
showing  that  it  does  not  have  a  monopoly  of  intelligence  over 
other  peasant  and  worker  groups." 

"But  they  are  traitors  to  their  country!"  declares  the  Russky 
Golos,  of  New  York,  a  Russian  Socialistic  daily.  "They  have 
attempted  the  assassination  of  Lenine;  they  have  assassinated 
eminent  leaders  of  the  Communists;  they  have  blown  up  trains 
and  organized  wholesale  massacres  of  peasants,  and  they  are 
guilty  of  causing  the  deaths  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  by  starvation."  Debs  could  have  known  little  of 
this,  suggests  The  Worker  (New  York),  official  organ  of  the 
Workers  Party,  or  he  would  not  have  sent  his  cable  to  Lenine. 
Nor  is  any  sympathy  for  the  accused  to  be  found  in  another  New 
York  Socialist  organ,  the  German  Volkszeitung.  "Debs  knows 
only  what  Tchernoff  tells  him;  Debs  has  not  read  a  word  of  the 
court  proceedings  which  established  the  guilt  of  the  principal 
defendants  beyond  a  doubt,"  asserts  the  Volkszeitung.  Con- 
tinues this  Socialist  paper: 

"The  Soviet  Government  is  neither  a  murderer  nor  a  tyrant. 
It  abolished  capital  punishment  soon  alter  the  Soviet  regime  was 
established.  It  will  spare  the  lives  of  murderers  and  assassins 
whenever  possible,  but  should  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
Republic  call  for  the  infliction  of  drastic  punishments,  then  the 
Soviet  Government  will  do  its  duty." 
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ING  ENGLAND  TO  HELP  KEEP  US  DRY 

YMPATHETICALLY  NONCOMMITTAL"  is  the  neat 
phrase  sent  out  by  a  London  correspondent  of  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  to  describe  England's  unofficial  attitude 
toward  our  request  that  the  British  Government  cooperate  with 
our  own  in  checking  the  flow  of  liquor  from  the  West  Indies  and 


"S 


THE   CAMEL   STRETCHES  HIMSELF. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 


other  British  possessions  into  the  United  States.  But  the  major- 
ity of  American  editors,  it  appears,  are  neither  "  sympathetic  "  nor 
"noncommittal"  regarding  what  they  consider  a  most  unusual 
procedure.  One  suggestion  which  the  State  Department  made, 
according  to  the  New  York  Tribune's  Washington  correspondent, 
is  that  the  British  and  American  Governments  agree  to  extend 
American  territorial  waters  twelve  miles  out  to  sea  for  the  purpose 
of  thwarting  rum-running  ships.  But  would  this  halt  the  bootleg- 
ger in  his  nefarious  business?  The  Baltimore  Sun  is  sure  it  would 
not,  and  it  points  to  Norway's  experience,  "where  the  ten-mile 
barrier  has  proved  as  ineffectual  as  the  three."  There  is  to  be 
considered,  moreover,  the  fact  that  the  three-mile  limit  is  a  well- 
established  principle  of  international  law,  points  out  the  Tribune 
correspondent,  "and  any  alteration  of  it  might  require  the  con- 
sent of  all  maritime  Powers."  Furthermore,  any  extension  of 
American  territorial  waters  might  require  a  new  international 
agreement  which  would  give  other  nations  the  right  of  search  and 
seizure  in  their  home  waters  twelve  miles  distant  from  shore. 
And  "it  is  not  the  habit  of  nations  to  permit  searches  and  seizures 
on  the  high  seas,"  notes  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which 
goes  on  to  remind  us  that  "rum-smuggling  is  a  national  and  not 
an  international  matter."  "  What  would  be  a  friendly  act 
toward  American  Prohibition  enforcement  would  be  an  un- 
friendly act  to  British  subjects  whose  only  interest  in  a  dry 
America  is  to  dampen  it  for  profit,"  adds  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
It  is  the  contention  of  Prohibition  enforcement  officials,  how- 
ever, that  nations  have  some  obligations  outside  of  their  strict 
treaties  to  respect  each  others'  laws,  and  that  in  this  instance 
British  authorities  should  put  a  check  on  shipments  of  liquor 
destined  for  the  United  States  by  a  close  supervision  of  clearance 
papers  of  vessels  leaving  British  ports.  "This  is  a  reasonable 
request,"  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  a  dozen  other 


widely  read  papers,  but,  adds  the  New  York  daily,  "anything 
further  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  favor,  and  favors  are  most  un- 
settling in  the  international  sphere."  At  the  same  time  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  that  rum-smuggling  is  being  carried  on  along 
the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard.  Five  British  vessels  suspected  of 
rum-smuggling  have  been  seized  by  our  Coast  Guard  cutters, 
and  are  being  held  until  United  States  courts  can  take  action. 
It  is  likewise  well  known  that  Bermuda's  trade  in  liquors  has 
enabled  it  to  pay  off  the  external  debts  of  the  islands.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  wealthy  American  bootleggers  have  induced  British 
subjects  to  take  over  the  nominal  ownership  of  smuggling  ships, 
and  operate  them  under  the  British  flag.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  the  State  Department  asks  Great  Britain's  permission 
to  search  and  if  necessary  seize  British  vessels  suspected  of 
smuggling  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

While  practically  all  American  editors  agree  that  Great  Britain 
should  supervise  more  closely  the  clearance  papers  of  vessels 
leaving  British  ports,  the  request  that  Great  Britain  agree  to 
search  and  seizure  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  "is  a  horse  of 
another  color,"  remarks  the  Boston  Post.  "On  the  whole," 
asks  this  paper,  "is  it  not  rather  ridiculous  for  a  government 
that  continually  violates  its  own  Prohibition  laws  on  Federal- 
controlled  steamships  to  ask  foreign  governments  to  help  in  the 
enforcement  of  that  act  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  high  seas 
nearer  home?"  "We  can  no  more  tie  up  this  booze  commerce 
than  we  can  control  the  tides  of  the  ocean,"  believes  the  Baltimore 
Sun.     Therefore,  in  the  Sun's  opinion, 

"Secretary  Hughes'  appeal  to  the  British  Government  to  aid 
us  in  making  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act 
effective  places  Uncle  Sam  before  Europe  in  the  attitude  of 


ANOTHER  TROUBLESOME    IMMIGRATION    PROBLEM. 

— Stinson  in  the  Dayton  News. 


a  helpless  old  booby  who  is  forced  to  call  upon  his  neighbors  to 
keep  order  in  his  own  household. 

"Nothing  could  more  conclusively  demonstrate  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  than  this  pitiful  cry  for 
help.  It  is  an  admission  that  the  Prohibitionists'  scheme  of 
salvation  is  a  practical  failure  unless  all  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
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SHIPS   THAT  PASS   IN   THE   NIGHT. 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


help  them  to  enforce  their  law.  At  last  they  own  up  that  the 
thing  can  not  be  made  to  work  unless  all  other  lands  will  join 
our  Anti-Saloon  League  and  appoint  an  auxiliary  Navy  of 
dry  spies  and  censors  to  head  off  the  rum  demon  from  our 
coasts.  Was  ever  a  great  nation  before  placed  in  such  a 
ridiculous  and  humiliating  position? 

"Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  appeal  of  the  State 
Department  to  Great  Britain  to  put  a  sort  of  embargo  on  a 
profitable  trade  seems  curiously  out  of  place  at  a  time  when  in 
our  high  tariff  bill  we  are  attempting  to  shut  out  all  her  other 
goods  from  our  ports. 

"The  only  way  in  which  the  United  States  could  be  made 
booze-proof,  would  be  to  get  all  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  to  outlaw  liquor  and  join  a  Dry  League  of  Nations." 

"The  British  have  no  objection  to  America  going  dry,  but  they 
can  not  be  expected  to  help  her  enforce  her  own  laws,"  explains 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald.  As  for  searching  English  ships  on 
the  high  seas — "Nothing  more  likely  to  create  ill-feeling  between 
the  two  countries  could  be  imagined,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.     Continues  this  paper: 

"Assuming  that  Great  Britain  consented  to  a  sufficient  modi- 
fication of  international  law  to  allow  Prohibition  agents  to  board 
British  ships  suspected  of  carrying  liquor  to  be  landed  on  our 
shores,  the  possibilities  of  serious  friction  would  still  be  very 
great.  There  would  be  no  certain  method  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  suspicion  was  justified,  and  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  Prohibition  officers  in  their  excess  of  zeal  would  be 
constantly  making  mistakes.  Moreover,  to  detain  a  ship  for 
search  is  to  inflict  a  loss  upon  the  owners  which  they  would  not 
bear  with  patience  if  the  detention  were  superfluous.  They 
would  have  a  case  against  the  Government  to  be  determined  by 
the  courts,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  were  British  subjects 
would  add  to  its  complexities. 

'There  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment would  be  very  reluctant  to  interfere  either  in  the  West 
Indies  or  in  Canada  with  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  local 
authorities.  The  suggestion  of  a  restriction  on  the  export  of 
liquors  is  grotesque.  It  might  penalize  the  issuance  of  falso 
trance  papers  as  an  offense  against  its  own  laws.  More  than 
t  his  would  be  a H  exl inordinary  concession  to  the  emergency  which 
the  attempt  to  enforce  the  Volstead  Act  has  created.  Trouble 
with  smugglers  is  no  new  thing,  but  it  has  been  the  custom  here- 
tofore for  every  nation  to  deal  with  such  offenders  off  its  own  bat." 

Those  people  who  look  for  aid  of  the  search-and-sei/.ure  sort 
from  England  should  refresh  their  memories  with  the  Russian 
case  of  1912,  declares  the  Boston  I'osl  in  another  editorial. 


"At  that  time  Russia  sought  to  make  effective  a  customs  law 
permitting  the  search  of  inbound  vessels  within  ten  miles  off 
shore  from  Vladivostok.  She  asked  Great  Britain  for  her  con- 
sent to  such  acts,  and  was  sharply  told  that  no  such  consent  to 
violate  the  three-mile  limit  of  international  law  could  or  would 
be  given." 

"It  just  won't  do,"  concludes  the  Newark  News;  "it's  too 
Jol  ly-Roger  ish . " 

But  something  will  have  to  be  done,  other  editors  assert. 
"Unless  this  rum -running  is  stopt,  serious  diplomatic  complica- 
tions may  result,"  warns  the  Pittsburgh  Gazelle-Times;  "con- 
siderations of  good  faith  demand  that  Great  Britain  accede  to  the 
reasonable  request  made  by  Washington."  Great  Britain,  as 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  this  paper  points  out,  guar- 
antees "the  prohibition  of  such  abuses  (in  mandated  territory) 
as  the  slave  trade  .  .  .  and  the  liquor  traffic."     Therefore — 

"As  a  matter  of  consistency  the  British  should  respect  the 
Prohibition  Law  of  the  United  States.  It  should  appear  to  them 
that  if  they  wink  at  the  smuggling  of  liquor  into  this  country 
from  British  possessions,  they  inferentially  extend  an  imitation 
to  any  so  inclined  to  carry  on  this  trade  with  those  sections  of 
Africa  which  they  hold  as  'a  sacred  trust  of  civilization.'" 

"Opponents  of  Prohibition  ridicule  the  attempt  to  secure 
Great  Britain's  cooperation  in  the  prevention  of  rum-running 
as  asking  that  country  to  enforce  our  laws,"  observes  the  Chat- 
tanooga News — 

"Enforce,  however,  is  too  strong  a  word.  Respect  would  be 
a  better  one.  If  British  subjects  will  only  cease  from  violating 
our  laws,  enforcement  will  take  care  of  itself.  Perhaps  Great 
Britain  would  rather  cooperate  with  us  in  preventing  flagrant 
violations  of  our  laws  than  to  have  us  adopt  radical  measures 
against  an  evil  which  derives  an  advantage  from  its  peculiarly 
favorable  situation  for  such  traffic. 

"This  country  has  no  police  power  beyond  its  borders,  beyond 
the  three-mile  limit  at  sea.  It  can  not  send  expeditions  into 
British  territory  to  break  up  nests  organized  for  the  express 
purpose  of  violating  its  laws.  But  it  can  ask  neighborly  coopera- 
tion as  an  alternative  to  drastic  action  that  might  not  be  pleasant. 
We  have;  what  is  called  a  gentlemen's  agreement  with  Japan 
looking  to  the  enforcement  of  our  exclusion  regulations.  Japan 
cooperates  with  us  in  this  because,  on  account  of  her  sensibility, 
she  prefers  that,  course  instead  of  inviting  penalties  on  her  na- 
tionals for  violation.  It  is  possible  for  this  country  to  make 
effective  its  laws  against  foreign  rum-runners,  hut  it  will  be 
pleasauter  if  both  sides  cooperate." 
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OUR  BOW  TO  THE  BALTIC  TRIPLETS 

FOUR  NEW  LITTLE  SISTERS  have  been  recognized  as 
such  by  Uncle  Sam,  and  their  names  are  Albania,  Estho- 
nia,    Latvia    and    Lithuania.     Albania    comes    into   the 
family   without    occasioning   much    gossip,    but    it    is    another 


"Officials  declined  to  say  whether  the  failure  of  the  Genoa 
and  Hague  Conferences  to  accomplish  anything  constructive 
toward  the  solution  of  the  Russian  economic  problem  had  any 
influence  on  the  decision  to  recognize  the  republics." 

But  does  the  decision  greatly  affect  Russia?  President 
Wilson's  refusal  to  recognize  the  new  states  was  a  result  of 
his  belief  that  they  would  soon  become  Russian 
again.  They  have  not  done  so.  Unless  newspaper 
correspondents  are  mistaken,  they  have  no  desire 
ever  to  do  so.  And,  as  the  New  York  World's 
representative  at  Washington  reminds  us,  "Soviet 
Russia  long  ago  recognized  the  Baltic  States  and 
established  diplomatic  relations  with  them." 

Such  in  general  are  the  answers  given  in  the 
press  to  the  question  that  disturbs  the  Manchester 
Union — the  question,  namely,  as  to  the  "why"  of 
"this  reversal"  of  policy  toward  Russia.  But  The 
Union  contributes  at  least  tentatively  an  answer 
of  its  own: 


By  courtesy  of  the  Baltic- American  Society. 

THE  NEW  NATIONS  ON  THE  BALTIC. 

Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  once  Russian  provinces,  have  so  conducted 
themselves  as  independent  states  as  to  win  the  recognition  of  the  United  States 
Government.     Albania,  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  was  "recognized'*  at  the  same  time. 


matter  with  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  for  these  Baltic 
republics  have  been  carved  out  of  territory  belonging  to  Russia. 
As  the  press  reminds  us,  the  Wilson  Administration  frowned  upon 
the  idea  of  recognizing  them,  and  so  did  the  Harding  Adminis- 
tration until  of  late.  "Why  this  reversal?"  asks  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  (Rep.),  which  recalls  that  "always  the  notion  of 
a  revived,  unitary  Russia  has  stood  in  the  background  of  Ameri- 
can official  thinking  about  everything  pertaining  to  Russia." 
But  "now  all  this  is  ended  with  a  word.  Russia  is  counted  out." 
Why?    As  The  Union  goes  on  to  say, 

"Our  Government  has  given  us  as  a  reason  that  all  the  other 
Powers  have  long  since  done  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  good  reason, 
but  one  can  not  but  wonder  what  the  real  reason  is.  Indeed,  it 
does  not  quite  fill  the  bill  to  explain  that  Uncle  Sam  has  recog- 
nized these  children  because  '  all  the  other  fellers '  have  done  so. 
There  are  too  many  cases  in  which  he  is  not  going  with  the  crowd 
to  permit  that  to  go  down  without  a  shake  or  two  of  salt." 

The  Syracuse  Post-Standard  (Rep.),  however,  betrays  less 
suspicion,  as  "the  American  State  Department  which  has  held 
consistently  that  Russia  must  not  be  mutilated,  maintains  that 
Latvia,  Esthonia  and  Lithuania  are  not  Russian,  but  have 
individual  and  indigenous  populations."  Or,  to  quote  the 
State  Department's  own  words — 

"The  United  States  has  consistently  maintained  that  the 
disturbed  condition  of  Russian  affairs  may  not  be  made  the 
occasion  for  the  alienation  of  Russian  territory,  and  this  prin- 
ciple is  not  deemed  to  be  infringed  by  the  recognition  at  this  time  of 
the  Governments  of  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  which  have 
been  set  up  and  maintained  by  an  indigenous  population." 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  observers  in  Washington  are 
not  all  of  them  convinced  that  this  tells  the  whole  story.  Leading 
questions  get  asked  and  remain  unanswered,  as  we  learn  by  this 
paragraph  from  a  recent  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World: 


"The  complete  breakdown  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  Russians  at  The  Hague  has  been  followed  by  an 
abrupt  turning  away  from  the  Russian  problem  and 
a  new  concentration  upon  that  of  Germany.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  any  Government  in  Russia  for  a 
long  time  will  be  irresponsible.  A  drawing  together 
of  France  and  Britain  that  is  almost  sensational  is 
taking  place,  and  talk  of  reducing  reparations  and 
requirements  and  canceling  debts  is  almost  as  com- 
mon as  was  that  of  marching  headlong  into  the 
Ruhr  a  few  months  ago.  There  is  even  some  sign  of 
rapprochement  in  the  Near  East.  All  together  there 
is  a  massive  lot  of  evidence  that  our  European  friends 
are  getting  round  to  the  idea  of  pulling  together 
instead  of  apart,  and  thereby  offering  the  conditions 
upon  which  American  cooperation  would  be  available. 
Meanwhile  certain  comparatively  long-standing  dis- 
putes are  being  cleared  up — between  European  gov- 
ernments and  our  own — that  regarding  the  mandates 
is  a  case  in  point.  We  should  not  be  surprized  if 
this  action  regarding  the  Baltic  States  fitted  into 
the  general  get-together  movement,  somehow.  At  least,  this 
strikes  us  as  being  more  reasonable  than. that  the  thing  was 
done  because  everybody  was  doing  it." 


My  hat; 

OFF  TO 

THAT 
.SHOWING 

BOY5! 


*&*%&>•>■ 


FEAT  THAT  WON  RECOGNITION. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 
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SPEAKING  FOR  THE  FOREIGN-BORN 

MINERS 

SINCE  A  MAJORITY — some  say  sixty,  others  eighty,  per 
cent. — of  our  coal  miners  are  men  of  foreign  birth,  parent- 
age or  language,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  inter- 
preting the  issues  at  stake  in  this  great  industrial  conflict,  if  we 
could  look  at  it  all  for  a  moment  through  their  eyes.  Altho  the 
foreign  language  papers  seem  to  be,  in  many  instances,  careful 
not  to  take  sides  too  definitely  in  so  hot  a  controversy,  some  of 
them  strongly  back  their  own  people  among  the  strikers.  Others 
feel  that  such  violent  outbreaks 
as  the  one  at  Herrin  have  been 
prejudicing  the  cause  of  the 
workers,  while  still  others  con- 
demn the  strike  leaders  for 
not  promptly  acceding  to 
President  Harding's  demands 
for  a  conference.  A  Jugo-Slav 
paper,  representing  the  Croa- 
tian element  in  the  new  king- 
dom, the  Hrvatski  List  (New 
York)  tells  the  strikers  that 
any  further  resort  to  violence 
will  lose  them  the  strike,  no 
matter  how  just  their  cause. 
And  the  Czecho-Slovakian 
Kory  Domov  of  Hallettsville, 
Texas,  feels  that  the  mine 
leaders  committed  a  "pitiful 
error"  when  they  did  not  ac- 
cede to  President  Harding's 
arbitration  plan. 

But  the  critics  of  the  opera- 
tors seem  to  be  more  numerous 
and  more  outspoken.  II 
Popolo,  a  New  York  Italian 
daily,  which  says  that  100,000 
of  our  coal  miners  are  of 
Italian  birth,  puts  the  full 
blame  for  the  coal  strike  upon  the  operators.  "By  their 
failure  to  confer  and  by  their  threat  to  cut  wages,"  it  says, 
they  "brought  on  the  coal  strike."  Now,  continues  the 
Italian  daily: 

"Give  the  miners  a  living  wage  and  the  strike  will  be  called 
off.  The  President  himself  has  said:  'We  must  see  that  the 
wage-earner  is  placed  in  an  economically  strong  position.  His 
lowest  wages  must  be  enough  for  comfort,  enough  to  make  his 
house  a  home,  enough  to  insure  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
shall  not  crowd  out  the  things  truly  worth  living  for.  There 
must  be  provision  for  education,  for  recreation  and  a  margin  for 
saving.' 

"Translate  that  statement  into  practise  and  apply  it  to  all 
the  miners  on  strike,  and  the  chief  objections  raised  by  the  miners 
to  a  settlement  will  be  removed.  .  .  . 

"The  essential  facts  in  regard  to  coal-mining  are  largely  un- 
known to  the  public,  and  the  operators  have  prevented  further 
knowledge  through  halting  by  injunction  the  inquiry  recently 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Enough  is  known 
of  coal-mining,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  wastefully 
organized  of  all  of  our  great  industries.  The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  have  been  asking  for  a  permanent  fact-finding 
bureau  to  give  us  information  about  coal  production,  a  develop- 
ment toward  which  the  President's  commission  leads." 

In  like  vein  the  Jugo-Slav  Glas-Naroda  (New  York)  fastens 
the  responsibility  on  the  owners  of  the  mines: 

"The  coal  miners  have  been  directly  compelled  to  strike  by 
the  operators,  who  try  to  reduce  still  more  their  already  scant 
wages  and  do  not  want  to  hear  a  thing  about  any  reorganization 
of  the  industry,  by  means  of  which  the  'public'  would  get  cheaper 
coal  and  the  coal  miners  steadier  working  conditions. 


"The  uncompromising  spirit  in  the  coal  situation  is  totally 
on  the  part  of  the  capitalists.  This  is  a  fact  which  can  not  be 
overthrown  by  any  phraseology." 

Only  a  minimum  of  blame,  insists  II  Resveglio  (Denver,  Col.), 
can  be  placed  upon  the  striking  miners  for  what  happened  at 
Herrin.  This  Italian  newspaper  believes  that  "the  responsible 
culprits  are  the  mine  owners  and  their  representatives  and  agents, 
who,  during  these  three  months  of  strike  have  provoked  to  the 
utmost  limit  the  patience  of  the  strikers." 

Still  more  vigorously  supporting  the  strikers  is  the  radical 
Russky  Golos  (New  York)  which,  however,  fears  they  will  lose 

the  fight  because  the  "capi- 
talists" have  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage, being  blest  with  "the 
support  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  country,  beginning  with 
the  dirtiest  detective  and  end- 
ing with  the  head  of  the  State." 
As  it  enlarges  on  this  point : 

' '  Already  the  capitalists — the 
coal  magnates — were  shaken 
and  stood  on  the  verge  of  yield- 
ing to  the  miners.  But  in  time 
they  got  the  support  of  the 
Government  'of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,'  who  found  that  the 
miners  by  their  strike  are 
committing  the  greatest  crime 
toward  the  country,  and  its 
people.  .  .  .  This  Government 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
shaken  coal  magnates  with  an 
army  of  125,000  soldiers  to  pro- 
tect the  scabs — the  traitors  to 
their  brother-laborers'  cause." 


KCiOtPV. 


HARD   RIDING. 


Uncle  Sam:  By  Jove,  I  must  hold  on  tight,  or  these  fellows  will 
have  me  down." 

— Kober  in  the  Amerikai  Magyar  Ncpszava  (New  York). 


That  there  should  be  Rus- 
sians    reported     among     the 
strike-breakers    incenses    this 
Russian  daily — ' '  such  creatures 
should    not    exist   among    the 
Russian  immigrants." 
Another    New    York    Russian    daily,    the    Novoije    Russkoye 
Slovo,  declares  that  the  miners  must  win,  for  "if  labor  does 
not  win,  capital  will,  and  the  victory  of  capital  will  mean  poverty 
and  slavery  to  labor." 

In  contrast  with  such  warm  partizanship  is  the  calm  declara- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  Amerikai  Magyar  Nepszava  (New  York) 
in  favor  of  an  absolutely  impartial  settlement.  We  must,  it 
says,  "ascertain  the  amount  of  wage  increase  the  mine  owners  can 
grant  the  miners,  besides  getting  their  own  honest  profits." 
The  Hungarian  editor  feels  that  it  is  important  to  keep  the  mine 
workers  from  transferring  the  burden  of  the  wage  increase  to  the 
consuming  public  in  the  shape  of  higher  prices;  but  it  is  no  less 
important,  he  feels,  to  prevent  a  wage  reduction  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry which  would  be  a  signal  for  a  general  wage  reduction, 
which,  in  turn,  would  lessen  earnings  to  such  an  extent  that 
"there  would  be  no  purchasing  public  for  commercial  articles." 
It  would  seem  that  the  Poles,  who  make  up  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  industrial  army,  are  seriously  talking  of  Govern- 
ment ownership.  At  least,  one  of  their  organs,  the  Dzienuik 
Zwiazkowy  (Chicago)  feels  that  sentiment  in  this  direction  "is 
becoming  stronger  all  the  time  and  it  is  in  vain  that  capital  is 
trying  to  oppose  it.  It  is  as  inevitable  an  end  as  Amen  in  pray- 
ers."    And  the  advantage  of  it,  as  the  Polish  daily  sees  it,  is  that: 

"Under  Government  control,  the  right  to  strike  will  not  be 
taken  away  from  the  workingmen,  but  the  possibility  of  strikes 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  knowledge  that  the  man  is 
working  for  the  Government  and  not  for  private  interests  makes 
I  he  worker  i'eel  differently,  and  in  case  of  a  strike  the  means  for 
ending  it  are  more  effective." 
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UNCLE  SAM  TO  HAND  FRITZ  HIS  BILL 

SINCE  THE  LUSITANIA  OUTRAGE,  more  than  seven 
years  have  passed,  yet  the  long  list  of  claims  resulting 
from  that  act  of  "piratical  murder"  remains  unheeded, 
and,  as  the  New  York  Times  reminds  us,  "other  cases  are  nearly 
as  flagrant."     Americans  had  immense  sums  of  money  in  Ger- 
man banks.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  these  were  confis- 
cated.     Americans  "have  got 
nothing    back,    except    a   de- 
lusive and    insulting   offer  to 
pay  at   the   present  value   of 
the    German    mark."     Mean- 
while,  the  American  Govern- 
ment  "has    a    claim    against 
Germany  of  large  amounts  for 
expenses  of  the  army  on  the 
Rhine." 

But  what  is  happening  to 
the  German  property  seized 
here?  As  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nesseean  observes,  it  has  had 
the  status  of  "  a  lien  in  favor 
of  the  United  States" — in 
other  words,  collateral  held  as 
security  for  the  payment  of 
claims — and  the  Germans  seem 
not  at  all  pleased.  Senator 
Underwood  of  Alabama  lately 
told  the  Senate,  in  a  speech 
widely  reported  in  the  press, 
that  their  demand  for  the  re- 
turn of  German  dye  and  drug 
patents  now  held  by  the  Chem- 
ical Foundation  is  apparently  an  entering  wedge  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  all  the  collateral  re- 
tained as  security  for  the  payment  of  claims  against  Germany. 
Remarked  the  Senator: 

"The  Germans  are  more  interested  to  get  these  chemical 
patents  back  than  they  are  to  secure  all  the  resfrof  their  property, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  hopes  that  if  the 
present  action  against  the  Chemical  Foundation  is  sustained  and 
the  sale  voided  by  reason  of  inadequate  compensation,  they  can 
drive  the  United  States  Government  to  the  position  where  it 
must  set  aside  many  other  sales  of  German  property  and  return 
these  properties  to  the  German  owners  with  all  the  profits  which 
have  accrued  in  the  meantime. 

' '  They  have  sent  a  commission  to  the  United  States  composed 
of  eminent  German  lawyers  who  take  the  position  that,  with  the 
President  committed  to  the  doctrine  that  German  property  could 
not  be  disposed  of  for  any  consideration  that  was  inadequate, 
they  will  be  able  to  compel  the  Government  to  set  aside  many 
other  conveyances. 

"The  President  has  committed  himself  to  the  doctrine  that 
this  sale  was  a  violation  of  a  trust.  This  is  a  mistaken  theory 
of  the  law,  for,  under  the  decisions  the  title  to  the  property 
vested  absolutely  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  was  not  trustee  for  the  German 
owners. 

"But  the  Germans  contend  that  he  was  a  trustee  for  them, 
and  as  such  trustee  he  had  to  be  certain  that  every  property 
brought  its  full  value.  Where  will  this  lead  to?  It  will  inevitably 
mean  that  the  Germans,  with  the  Chemical  Foundation  case  as 
a  precedent,  will  insist  that  the  Government  must  return  to  the 
'trusteeship'  the  wireless  plants  and  patents,  and  all  the  patents 
on  war  materials,  the  great  Hamburg-American  and  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Line  terminals  at  New  York,  which  were  sold  by  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  about  $7,000,000,  and  which  the  Germans  can  probably  show 
to  be  worth  much  more  than  that.  And  then  the  Germans  pro- 
pose to  collect  on  all  patents  used  by  American  citizens,  and  even 
by  the  American  Government  during  the  war  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  which  the  Germans  started." 


--W^    %     ' 


FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 


To  prevent  all  this,  Senator  Underwood  proposes  that  Ameri- 
can claims  be  satisfied  out  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian.  As  the  New  York  Tribune's  Wash- 
ington Bureau  informs  us,  "First,  the  German  Government 
property  would  be  utilized  for  settlement  of  American  claims 
and  after  that  the  property  of  German  nationals."     Moreover, 

"The  Underwood  bill  would 

apply  to  the  pre-war  period  as 
well  as  during  and  after  the 
war.  It  provides  for  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the 
enemy  property  claims  com- 
mission, consisting  of  six  com- 
missioners to  be  named  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate." 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  former 
Attorney-General  and  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  is  quoted 
in  dispatches  from  Washing- 
ton as  saying,  "The  Under- 
wood bill  is  entirely  feasible 
and  an  entirely  proper  method 
under  the  Treaties  and  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act." 
But  Secretary  Hughes,  so  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times  informs  us, 
maintains  that  it  would  "be 
unwise  to  have  these  claims 
DON'T  LET  HIM  die.  handled    by  an    ail-American 

— Ket  in  the  Oakland  Tribune.  body,"  and  we  read: 


"  Secretary  Hughes  is  now  in 
negotiation  with  the  German 
Government  for  the  formulation  of  a  treaty  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  mixed  claims  commission. 

"The  United  States  and  German  Governments  are  known  to  be 
in  agreement  as  to  the  general  method  of  settling  German  and  Amer- 
ican claims.  The  first  step,  and  that  which  is  about  to  be  taken  by 
the  Department,  consists  of  the  selection  of  a  so-called  mixed 
claims  tribunal  for  the  adjudication  of  outstanding  obligations. 

"State  Department  officials  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  this  commission  would  consist  solely  of  the  adjudication  of 
unsettled  claims.  It  is  not  to  be  the  function  of  this  body  to 
investigate  methods  of  payment  or  to  set  a  time  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  claims.  Before  there  can  be  any  settlement  there  must  be 
a  determination  of  the  amounts  to  be  paid  in  each  individual 
case. 

"It  follows  from  this  that  State  Department  experts  will  have 
to  examine  in  detail  all  of  the  thousands  of  claims  of  Americans 
against  Germany  with  a  view  to  scaling  down  the  amounts 
demanded  in  compensation,  inasmuch  as  the  United  States 
Government  is  bound  to  stand  behind  any  claim  presented  before 
the  tribunal  with  the  full  force  of  its  influence. 

"The  total  of  American  claims  against  Germany  is  impressive, 
but  it  is  believed  that  when  these  cases  have  been  examined 
and  'scaled  down'  they  will  not  exceed  $100,000,000." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  World,  "The  assessment  of  the 
amount  of  the  claims  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  decided  by  an 
international  court.  Failing  that,  it  should  be  decided  by  nego- 
tiation or  by  a  mixed  commission."  "Senator  Lodge  thinks  it 
would  be  intolerable  for  Americans  to  put  in  their  claims  before 
a  mixed  tribunal,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  "yet  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  provides  for  such  a  tribunal  to  cover  property  cases, 
and  perhaps  Great  Britain  and  France  have  more  reason  to  hate 
Germany  than  we  have." 

At  all  events  confiscation  of  German  property  is  no  more 
hinted  at  in  the  American  press  than  the  policy  of  letting  Ameri- 
can rights  go  hang.  "The  United  States  will  not  deal  unjustly 
with  Germany  or  Germans,"  avers  the  Oshkosh  Northwestern, 
"but  it  can  not  forget  the  justice  due  to  its  own  citizens." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

What  the  Irish  need  most  is  not  a  president,  but  a  referee.  When   winter  comes  will   coal   be  far  behind? — -Wall  Street 

^—Life.  Journal. 

War  wages  were  bound  to  result  in  wage  wars. — New  York  Might  not  Uncle  Sam  refer  to  Europe  as  his  debtor  half? — 

Tribune.  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Coal  may  soon  be  on  the  I-know-where-you-can-get-it  list. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  is  now  reported  that  Lenine  has  completely  recovered  from 
his  recent  death. — Indianapolis  News. 

"A  bus  Like  a  Parlor  Car" — headlines  The  Digest.  All  the 
seats  must  be  taken. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  Literary  Digest's  Prohibition  poll  would  indicate  that 
many  are  voting  as  they  drink. — Washington  Post. 

A  candidate's  idea  of  a  firm  and  lifelong  conviction  is  what 
he  thinks  will  be  popular  until  after  election. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  world  has  facilities  enough  now  for  transmitting  intelli- 
gence rapidly — that  is,  until  Ave  get  more  intelligence  to  transmit. 
— Life. 

A  reformer  asks  what  is  the  most  significant  thing  about  our 
code  of  morals.  Speaking  offhand,  Ave  should  say  its  elasticity. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Literary  Digest's  referendum  Avould  seem  to  indicate 
that  Avhile  Americans  object  to  a  flood,  they  do  not  want  to  live 
in  a  Sahara. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  hwentor  of  the  ukulele  has  just  died  in  Hawaii.  As  he 
reached  the  age  of  almost  eighty,  he  seems  nearly  to  have  lived 
down  his  crime. — Manchester  Union. 

During  this  abuse  of  the  bootleggers,  we  should  not  forget 
that  no  one  has  e\-er  charged  them  Avith  drinking  their  OAvn 
stuff. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Americans  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  willing  to  pay 
foreigners  for  the  priAalege  of  listening  to  them  tell  hoAV  uncul- 
tured we  really  are. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

A  dispatch  from  Warsaw  says  that  the  doctors  there  are 
studying  the  problem  of  increasing  the  longevity  of  the  Poles. 
Why  not  try  creosoting  them? — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

You  haA-e  to  admire  the  courage  of  the  German  people;  they 
feel  sure  they  will  yet  find  a  way  by  which  their  debts  Avill  be 

paid  by  somebody  else. — Chi-,      

cago  American  Lumberman. 

Strikers  seem  to  be  a  little 
behind  the  times.  They  neA-er 
make  arrangements  to  sell  the 
moAie  rights.  —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Xoav  the  drys  haAre  invaded 
Germany,  and  there  are  Ger- 
mans Avho  will  doubtless  hold 
that  this  is  the  last  straAV. — 
Marion  Star. 

One  wonders  what  became 
of  those  clothes  we  sent  the 
Belgians  Avhen  one  sees  the 
pictures  taken  on  the  beach  at 
Ostend. — Life. 

Xew  York  is  to  haA'e  an- 
other big  hotel,  a  15-story 
building  to  cost  $29,000,000. 
It  is  increasingly  apparent  that 
Prohibition  has  killed  the  hotel 
business.  —  Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

Chinese  revolutionists  fired 
on  the  American  flag  and  got 
away  with  it ;  but  they  are  in  for 
BOine  real  trouble  now,  having 
fired  on  a  boat  belonging  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


SF*? 


The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  ought  to  change  its  name  to  The 
American  Bar  Association. — Life. 

New  York  City  seems  determined  to  preserve  its  subAvay 
jams. — ATew  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

In  the  two  years  since  Prohibition  became  a  law,  a  lot  has 
floAved  over  the  dam  that  wasn't  water. — Life. 

Turks,  Avho  are  urged  by  the  Allies  to  economize,  Avill  perhaps 
save  a  few  Armenians  for  a  rainy  day. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Wets  will  get  little  relief  through  The  Literary  Digest's 
Prohibition  poll.    It  isn't  that  kind  of  a  straAV. — Washington  Post. 

At  any  rate,  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  good 
citizenship  requires  the  other  fellow  to  obey  the  Volstead  law. — 
Warren  Chronicle. 

The  man  Avho  carried  the  "Message  to  Garcia"  has  been 
decorated  for  making  the  late  Elbert  Hubbard  famous. — New 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  number  of  people  who  hate  the  Volstead  law  because 
it  doesn't  prohibit  is  exceeded  by  the  number  who  hate  it  because 
it  does. — Akron  Beacon-Journal. 

When  Germany  first  immortalized  "a  scrap  of  paper,"  she 
had  no  idea  she  was  describing  her  currency  system  of  1922. — - 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

International  experts  seem  to  disagree  as  to  Germany's 
next  move.  They  are  certain,  however,  that  it  Avill  either  be  a 
collapse  or  an  upheaval. — New  York  Tribune. 

A  woman's  organization  against  Prohibition  is  called  "Molly 
Pitchers,"  probably  as  suggestiA^e  of  something  in  Avhich  to 
carry  it  provided  they  get  it. — Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  few  railroad  brakemen  can  support 
families  on  the  knowledge  that  a  feAV  railroad  presidents  of  the 
present  are  brakemen  of  the  past. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  GoArernment  could  probably  pay  off  the  national  debt  if 
Mr.  Lasker  could  arrange  to  send  some  of  his  liquor-selling  ships 

on  an  inland  voyage. — Nash- 
ville Southern  Lumberman. 

When  you  haAre  some  folk 
calling  the  bonus  an  insult  and 
others  calling  no  bonus  an  in- 
sult, it  looks  as  if  our  soldiers 
Avere  bound  to  be  insulted,  no 
matter  what  happens. — ATew 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Uncle  Sam  wants  John 
Bull's  help  to  enforce  Pro- 
hibition. John  Bull,  if  disposed 
to  be  sarcastic,  might  begin  by 
refusing  to  sell  liquor  to  Ship- 
ping Board  Aressels. — Phila- 
delphia Evening  Public  Ledger. 

It  no  longer  being  safe  for 
them  to  kill  Englishmen,  Amer- 
icans, Belgians  and  French- 
men, the  German  Junkers  now 
have  to  content  themselves 
by  assassinating  their  fellow 
countrymen. — New  York  Trib- 
une. 

Ambassador  Geddes  says 
that  the  English  do  not  under- 
stand America,  and  it  may  be 
added  that,  in  view  of  some  of 
the  things  that  are  happening 
here,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  Americans  to  under- 
stand it. — Boston  Transcript. 


UNJUST  DISCRIMINATION. 

— Morris  for  the  (icoiK"  Matthew  Adams  Ser\'ico. 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


I 


ITALY'S  NEW  POLITICAL  CRISIS 


AS  ANTICLIMAX  to  the  success  -.which  crowned  the 
L\  effort  of  Luigi  de  Facta's  enemies  to  overthrow  his 
JL  JL  ministry  there  follows  his  triumph,  we  are  told,  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts 
by  other  ex-Premiers.  But  it  is  not  doubted  that  de  Facta's  foes, 
chiefly  the  Socialists  and  Fascisti,  will  continue  to  menace  the 
present  Cabinet,  and  that  is  why 
Rome  is  said  to  have  been  converted 
into  "a  virtual  armed  camp"  as  a 
precautionary  measure  against  pos- 
sible disorders  incident  to  the  gen- 
eral strike  called  in  protest  against 
recent  Fascisti  reprisals  on  the 
Communists.  The  Socialists  and 
Fascisti  are  excluded  from  the 
new  Cabinet,  according  to  Rome 
dispatches,  and  various  editors  re- 
call in  this  connection  that  when 
the  former  Facta  Cabinet  fell,  the 
leader  of  the  Fascisti,  Deputy 
Benito  Mussolini,  declared  in  the 
Chamber  that — 

"Soon  the  Fascisti  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  continue  their 
struggle  in  a  legal  or  an  insurrection- 
ary form.  In  the  second  case  there 
would  be  no  necessity  to  have 
Fascisti  Deputies  in  Parliament. 

"I  wish  solemnly  and  emphat- 
ically to  state  that  no  Cabinet 
will  be  able  to  govern  Italy  should 
machine-guns  against  the  Fascisti 
figure  in  its  program.  We  have 
numerous  disciplined  well-organized 
forces.  We  will  react  with  extreme 
violence  against  any  attempt  to 
oppress  us.  .  .   . 

' '  I  prefer  a  legal  struggle  for 
national,  humane  reasons,  but  I 
felt  in  conscience  bound  to  warn 
you  against  the  other  eventuality, 
which  should  have  its  weight  in  the 
solution  of  the  present  crisis." 


BIG  CHIEF  OF  THE   FASCISTI. 

Deputy  Benito  Mussolini,  who  declared  in  the  Italian 
Chamber  that  soon  the  Fascisti,  Italy's  militant  national- 
ists, "will  have  to  decide  whether  to  continue  their 
struggle  in  a  legal  or  an  insurrectionary  form."  The 
Fascisti  leader  is  described  by  some  Rome  correspondents 
as  "the  Italian  Napoleon." 


That  the  Facta  Ministry  could 
not  last  is  generally  noted  as  having  been  foreseen,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  understand  something  of  the  complexities  of  the 
Italian  situation  sundry  Italo-American  editors  point  out  that 
the  Fascisti  or  the  rampant  ultra-nationals  and  the  Popular 
or  Catholic  party  are  the  two  dominant  political  factors,  and 
no  ministry  can  be  formed  without  their  agreement.  Peace 
through  violence  is  said  by  these  writers  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
Fascisti,  and  peace  through  cooperation  of  the  divergent  parties 
is  pictured  as  the  objective  of  the  Popolari.  The  Fascisti 
would  almost  exterminate  the  Social-Communists,  we  are  told, 
but  the  Popolari  do  not  despise  the  help  of  the  best  section 
of  the  Socialists  or  Reformists  in  the  government,  "provided 
their  program  does  not  imply  the  overthrow  of  present  insti- 
tutions, including  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church." 
The  Democratic  party  is  said  to  be  divided  into  too  many  fac- 
tions to  have  a  distinct  individual  force,  and  so  it  must  take  its 
position  either  with  the  Popolari  or  the  Fascisti,  for  it  is  unable  to 
accomplish  anything  alone.  So  these  writers  advise  us  that  the 
political  line-up  in  Italy  now  shows  the  Fascisti  standing  alone 


on  one  side,  and  the  other  parties,  including  the  Socialists,  placed 
opposite  to  them  and  seeking  a  way  to  counteract  the  Fascisti 
by  a  combination  of  parties  to  dominate  the  new  cabinet. 

Among  the  Italian  press  we  find  the  Milan  Corriere  della  Sera 
lashing  the  Fascisti  leader,  Mussolini,  for  threatening  insurrec- 
tion in  his  speech  to  the  Deputies,  and  charging  that  "such  a 

threat  indicates  a  perversion  of  his 
political  and  moral  sense,"  and 
this  important  journal  adds: 

"The  struggle  between  the  Fas- 
cisti and  the  Socialists  in  defense 
of  the  nation's  interests  gave  Fas- 
cism an  authority  which  was 
increased  by  the  weakness  of  the 
various  governments  which  have 
always  been  ready  for  abdication 
on  any  grounds.  The  situation  in 
Italy  has  reached  the  stage  where 
a  vast  moral  revival  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  country  may  be 
able  to  move  along  a  straight  road 
to  its  destiny.  There  has  been  too 
much  belief  in  violence.  The  Bol- 
shevists relied  too  much  on  violence 
and  succeeded  only  in  developing 
violence  among  the  Fascisti.  Now 
the  Fascisti  believe  too  much  in 
violence,  and  are  accomplishing 
nothing  but  the  spread  of  hatred 
among  the  masses.  For  the  circle 
of  hatred  is  fatal  and  always  turns 
in  upon  itself." 

The  Turin  Stampa  deplores  the 
"megalomania  of  Mussolini,"  and 
affirms  that  "the  present  Fascisti 
Bolshevist  outbreak  is  more  ominous 
than  the  proletarian  rising  of  1920." 
"We  must  have  a  government," 
says  this  daily,  "based  on  concen- 
tration and  cooperation  of  all  the 
elements  that  sincerely  and  effec- 
tively recognize  the  State's  author- 
ity and  respect  the  law,  that  is  to 
say,  a  government  without  Social- 
ists and  Fascisti."  The  Stampa  adds  that  the  aggressive 
attitude  of  Mussolini  is  "a  proof  of  the  revolutionary  intentions 
of  the  Fascisti,  who  at  one  time  pretended  to  save  us  from  a 
Communist  revolution,  but  now  plan  a  Fascisti  revolution."  The 
Rome  Idea  Nazionale  gravely  proposes  "dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies"  and  hints  that  "a  military  dictatorship 
would  be  desirable  until  a  situation  be  created  which  allows  the 
election  of  a  better  Chamber." 

In  the  view  of  some  British  correspondents  at  Rome,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  speech  of  Benito  Mussolini,  the  Fascisti  leader, 
far  transcends  that  of  the  downfall  of  the  Cabinet,  and  they  add 
that  Mussolini  "well  deserves  the  title  of  the  Italian  Napoleon." 
The  Turin  Gazzetta  del  Popolo  hails  Mussolini  as  a  needed  reformer 
in  the  country,  saying: 

"The  corruption  of  parliamentary  manners  and  the  lack  of  dis- 
cipline and  responsibility  among  the  various  parties  require  an 
energetic  corrective.  Because  the  government  has  proved  incapa- 
ble of  supplying  this  corrective,  the  Fascisti  offered  themselves 
to  the  task,  determined  as  they  are  to  prevent  Soviet  methods  and 
tendencies  from  triumphing  in  Italy." 
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As  seen  by  II  Progrcsso  Halo-Americano  (New  York)  the  down- 
fall of  the  Facta  Ministry  was  inevitable,  because  it  was  con- 
ceived in  weakness  and  in  the  emergency  of  meeting  the  Genoa 
Conference.  Apparently  this  daily  considers  that  the  Facta 
cabinet  was  merely  a  kind  of  window-dressing  venture  to  present 
a  good  front  to  the  world  on  the  occasion  of  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence, especially  as  the  Russian  Bolshevists  "might  easily  have 
profited  of  the  opportunity  to  exploit  Italy's  internal  confusion." 
But  the  Italian  parties  held  together  during  the  Genoa  period, 
tho  they  were  deeply  disturbed  by  the  outcome  of  the  Confer- 
ence.   Yet  II  Progresso  warns  us  that — 

"This  was  not  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Facta 
Ministry.  It  contributed  to  that  event,  as  in  opposite  circum- 
stances it  would  have  contributed  to  the  strength  of  the  Facta 
Ministry.  The  real  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  cabinet  is  the 
turmoil  and  mix-up  of  Italy's  internal  situation.  Most  conspicu- 
ous in  this  condition  is  the  struggle  between  the  various  parties 
for  predominance.  As  long  as  this  struggle  does  not  result  in  the 
victory  of  one  party  or  the  coalition  of  sundry  parties  which, 
despite  some  constitutional  differences,  will  be  able  to  guarantee 
stability  and  good  government,  no  ministry,  not  even  if  made  up 
of  Italy's  most  eminent  statesmen  and  most  sincere  patriots,  will 
be  able  to  endure." 

Meanwhile  Rome  dispatches  advise  us  that  the  Socialists 
threaten  a  general  strike  in  Italy  as  a  demonstration  of  their 
power,  while  the  Fascisti  retaliate  by  promising  to  mobilize 
all  their  forces  to  meet  any  eventuality.     Some  observers  think 


WHEKE    DISARMAMENT    IS    MOST    NEEDED. 

"This  is  not  the  way  to  make  Italy  great!" 

— L'Asino  (Rome). 


the  Socialist  threat  is  only  a  maneuver  to  prolong  the  Ministerial 
crisis  for  tactical  advantage.  We  read  further  that  the  Fascisti 
leader,  Mussolini,  in  a  fiery  speech  to  his  followers  said :  "  Either 
the  Socialists  must  cease  attempting  to  break  the  peace  of  Italy 
or  our  revolvers  will  proclaim  their  doom."  These  words  were 
received  with  cheers  and  the  Fascisti  war  cry,  "Alala,  Alalal" 


GERMAN  CAPITAL'S  GAME  OF  BLUFF 

GERMAN  CAPITAL  is  playing  a  game  of  bluff  on 
Europe,  according  to  repeated  statements  in  various 
countries,  but  that  she  is  also  bluffing  her  own  people  is 
not  so  generally  recognized.  Thus  we  are  informed  by  The  Scan- 
dinavian, a  Copenhagen  commercial  and  financial  periodical,  in 
which  we  read  that  the  poverty-stricken  Germany  that  Professor 


BROADCASTING   A   LA   BOCHE. 

"Another  Wile-less  Wonder?" 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 


Keynes  has  pictured  to  the  world  is  not  really  so  poor  as  he  would 
have  us  believe.  At  the  same  time,  the  writer  of  the  article,  Dr. 
L.  V.  Birck,  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, advises  us  that  the  real  German  people  are  even  worse  off 
than  Mr.  Keynes  suspects.  Every  time  German  negotiators  go 
abroad,  they  point  to  the  poverty  of  the  poor  in  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Birck,  but  they  do  not  mention  that  Germany's 
wealth  is  "owned  and  controlled  by  a  steadily  decreasing  number 
of  individuals."  As  long  as  the  rich  inner  circle  of  high  finance 
and  industry  owns  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  millions  sterling 
call  money  abroad,  it  is  interested  in  a  high  quotation  of  sterling 
and  this  writer  charges  that  Germany's  inner  circle  of  wealth 
"turns  the  misery  of  the  German  people  and  the  Government  to 
its  own  credit."    We  read  then: 

"  I  have  asked  several  German  business  men  what  they  do  with 
then-  big  profits.  Some  of  them  are  honest  enough  to  admit  that 
the  individual  gain  of  their  export  is  banked  abroad  to  their 
credit.  Others,  who  discredit  the  mark,  spend  their  profits  on 
repairing  and  reconstructing  their  plants — a  darned  good  invest- 
ment as  long  as  the  daily  wage  of  a  German  worker  is  but  one 
hundred  marks  or  thirty-five  American  cents.  And  then  this 
paradox  reveals — as  we  know — that  the  so-called  valuta  dumping 
Germany  has  not  been  able  to  compete  with  Europe  and  America, 
but  that  Germany,  when  once  the  mark  is  stabilized,  and  there  no 
longer  exists  any  artificial  premium  on  exports,  will  become  a  for- 
midable competitor  because  she  has  used  the  bad  years  to  re- 
establish and  reorganize  her  business.  German  capital  is  playing 
a  game  of  bluff  on  Europe  and  on — her  own  people." 

Professor  Birck  goes  on  to  say  that  this  condition  must  one  day 
cease,  but  meanwhile  the  interest  of  the  German  upper  class  is  to 
see  the  continued  depression  of  the  mark,  and  he  proceeds: 

"When  German  high  finance  deems  the  reconstruction  of  the 
plants  of  Germany  to  have  been  achieved,  and  the  foreign  Lnves- 
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tors  in  marks  have  got  tired  and  sold  out  their  marks  for  next  to 
nothing,  and  when  Europe  has  got  so  tired  of  the  reparations 
question  that  Germany  can  reach  a  more  favorable  understanding 
— and  for  most  statesmen  and  financiers  the  reparations  question 
has  already  become  a  nightmare,  which  they  are  itching  to  get  off 
then  chest  at  any  cost— then,  and  only  then  will  the  financiers  of 
Germany  turn  the  tables,  buy  back  from  abroad  the  mark,  and 
from  that  moment  we  shall  see  the  German  mark  climb  upwards, 
passing  the  value  of  one  American  cent. 

"Now  you  will  understand  why  Mr.  Morgan  on  behalf  of  the 
American  owners  of  marks  insisted  that  part  of  the  revenue  loan 
should  be  employed  in  raising  the 
value  of  the  mark  and  reducing 
the  note  issue.  And  you  will 
further  understand  that  any  sane 
German  financier  simply  had  to 
refuse  Mr.  Morgan's  kind  offer. 
Time  has  not  yet  come — the  Ger- 
man game  is  a  game  of  patience ! 
Who  is  able  to  hold  out  longer 
than  the  other  fellow?  Mr.  Mor- 
gan and  his  American  im-estors, 
or  Mr.  Stinnes  and  his  financiers? 

"Germany  has  not  learned 
enough  from  the  war.  But  one 
lesson  she  has  taken  in — the  lesson 
of  patience.  In  that  game  she  is 
surpassed  by  no  one." 


BAVARIA'S 
"BAD  EXAMPLE" 


BAVARIA'S  REFUSAL  to 
accept  full  enforcement 
within  Bavaria  of  the  new 
laAv  for  safeguarding  the  republic 
by  the  Central  Government  of 
Germany  is  described  by  some 
German  editors  as  "a  bad  ex- 
ample" to  the  other  German 
states,  and  Bavarian  resistance 
in   some  quarters  is  looked  upon 

as  a  menace  to  the  very  existence  of  the  German  Republic. 
Hugo  Stinnes's  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (Berlin),  organ 
of  the  German  People's  Party,  is  among  the  strongest  critics 
of  BaA'aria's  action,  saying:  "This  is  the  first  case  of  open 
resistance  of  a  state  to  the  Reich.  No  state  has  a  right  to 
incite  its  citizens  to  open  resistance  against  national  laws." 
The  Germania  declares  that  Bavaria's  resistance  "endangers 
the  unity  of  the  Republic,"  and  the  Vossische  Zeitung  remarks: 

"The  relations  between  Bavaria  and  the  Reich  have  become 
so  acute  as  not  to  be  surpassable  as  long  as  Bavaria  does  not 
deliberately  secede  from  the  republic.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Bavarian  Government,  the  undertaking 
which  Bavaria  began  with  the  promulgation  of  its  ordinances 
means  the  beginning  of  the  internal  dissolution  of  the  Reich." 

Bavaria's  attitude,  we  are  told,  is  that  it  is  willing  and  able 
to  promulgate  its  own  directions  for  safeguarding  the  republic, 
which  should  be  designed  for  and  enforced  within  Bavaria  by 
Bavarians.  Some  Berlin  correspondents  believe  that  this 
Bavarian  experiment  to  enforce  states'  rights  will  be  nipt 
in  the  bud  by  the  Wirth  Government,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government  will  be  to  "fight  recalcitrant 
Bavaria  with  a  bombardment  of  notes  after  the  fashion  of 
Germany's  tactics  toward  the  Allies  until  a  compromise  ulti- 
mately emerges,  or  Bavaria  backs  down,  or  Bavaria  stands  stub- 
bornly on  its  states'  rights,  and  the  issue  becomes  insoluble." 

It  is  predicted  in  press  dispatches  from  the  German  capital 
that  if  the  interchange  of  notes  reaches  a  deadlock  the  next 
move  will  be  to  take  the  case  of  the  Reich  against  Bavaria 
before  the  German  Supreme  Court  at  Leipzig,  and  these  fore- 
casters say  that  official  Berlin  believes  its  case  is  "so  clear  there 
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DRESSING  FOR   THE  PART. 

I  don't  want  to  wear  that  to-day.     Give  me  an  old  and  torn 
coat.     I  am  going  to  visit  the  Entente  officials." 

— La  Victoire  (Paris). 


can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  decide  for  the 
Reich."  But  it  is  pointed  out  that  should  Bavaria  refuse  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  Supreme  Court  "there  is  a  chance  of 
the  conflict  entering  the  last  and  grievous  state — war."  Never- 
theless, opinion  is  wide-spread  that  "  some  compromise  solution 
will  be  found  ultimately"  and  other  South  German  States,  in 
particular  Wurttemberg,  may  be  depended  upon  to  act  as 
mediators  between  Bavaria  and  the  Reich.  Hopes  of  a  solution 
of  the  crisis,  say  Berlin  dispatches,  are  based  largely  on  the 

prospect  that  the  Bavarians  will 
realize  that  "harmful  foreign 
political  results  and  a  bad  effect 
on  public  opinion  abroad  Avill 
follow  if  the  conflict  between 
Bavaria  and  the  Reich  is  pushed 
to  the  ultimate  test  of  civil  war." 
We  are  reminded  that  the 
new  legislation  of  the  German 
Federal  Government  was  enact- 
ed to  protect  the  republic  as  a 
consequence  of  the  assassination 
of  Foreign  Minister  Rathenau. 
The  Bavarians  claim  that  their 
own  series  of  ordinances  "for 
safeguarding  the  republic"  cover 
all  the  conditions  provided  for 
in  the  legislation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  According  to  an 
American  correspondent  at  Ber- 
lin a  curious  feature  of  the 
internal  political  situation  in 
Bavaria  is  that  in  the  industrial 
section  of  the  North,  where  the 
Socialist  and  radical  influence  is 
much  stronger  than  in  Munich 
and  the  agricultural  part  of 
Bavaria,  there  is  much  opposition 
to  the  State  Government  and 
entire  support  for  the  Federal  Government.  Telegrams  of 
protest  have  been  sent  from  all  parts  of  Northern  Bavaria,  we 
are  told,  to  the  Munich  Government  and  to  the  Landtag,  while 
the  Burgomasters  of  twenty-one  North  Bavarian  cities  and 
towns,  including  Nuremburg,  Wuerzburg,  and  Bamberg,  waited 
on  the  Bavarian  Premier  Lerchenf  eld  in  person  to  protest  against 
the  Bavarian  GoAernment's  stand  with  regard  to  the  new 
Federal  legislation. 

A  point  noted  in  some  press  dispatches  is  that  the  moment  is  not 
regarded  as  opportune  for  too  stiff  resistance  by  Bavaria,  because — 

"Flagrant  defiance  of  the  rest  of  Germany  certainly  will 
bring  counter-action  by  organized  labor.  Strikes  and  distur- 
bances would  interfere  seriously  with  the  pleasant  occupation  of 
fleecing  the  American  tourist,  to  Avhich  South  Germans  are 
hoping  to  de\rote  the  whole  summer. 

"It  is  widely  hinted  in  the  press  that  the  real  source  of  Ba- 
A'aria's recalcitrancy  is  to  be  found  not  in  her  own  people,  but 
in  North  German  monarchist  officers,  who  ceaselessly  are  plot- 
ting and  intriguing  under  her  protection.  It  is  also  suspected 
that  schemes  of  foreign  Powers  have  done  much  to  stiffen  the 
BaArarian  attitude." 

In  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  Ave  find  Bavaria's  stand  officially 
reported  in  a  statement  by  one  of  the  Bavarian  representatives 
in  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  in  which  he  quotes  the  Bavarian 
Minister  of  the  Interior  as  saying: 

"  The  Defense  of  the  Republic  Act  grips  deep  into  the  con- 
stitutional privileges  of  the  states,  especially  as  regards  the 
composition  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  The  BaAarian  Government  sees  unwarrantably  strict  sup- 
pressive measures  in  the  suspension  of  the  right  of  assembly  as 
Avell  as  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  proposed  bill  Avould 
raise  new  disorders  in  the  place  of  those  it  quelled." 
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WHY  ISLAM  IS  "SORE"  AT  BRITAIN 

BRITAIN  IS  DISLIKED  and  distrusted  in  the  Middle 
East,  Ave  are  told,  altho  many  Englishmen  still  believe 
that  the  Arab,  the  Turk,  the  Persian,  and  other  Orientals, 
"if  only  they  were  left  to  themselves,"  really  like  the  British 
and  long  for  their  administration.  But  such  Englishmen  do 
not  know  the  realities  of  to-day,  says  Mr.  Arthur  Moore  in  the 
London  Times,  as  he  urges  his  countrymen  to  learn  something 
about  the  mistakes  made  in  the  Middle  East  by  Britain,  some 
of  which  are  "fraught  with  great  danger  to  us  and  to  our  peace 
at  the  present  time."  Mr.  Moore  is  described  by  The  Times  as 
"a  recognized  authority  on  the  world  of  Islam,"  and  he  makes 
his  frank  and  friendly  criticism  of  his  country's  Middle  East 
policy  on  returning  from  a  journey  through  India  and  Afghanis- 
tan. First  to  be  blamed,  in  his  judgment,  is  the  Coalition 
GoAernment  which,  formed  during  a  crisis  in  the  war,  rendered 
"an  immense  service  to  mankind,"  but  at  the  same  time  "com- 
mitted even  during  the  war  a  grave  blunder,  for  which  Britain 
has  been  paying  ever  since."     We  read: 

"It  did  not  bank  enough  on  victory.  Had  it  lived  up  to  its 
high  professions  and  believed  in  victory  through  fair  weather 
and  foul,  it  would  not  have  compromised  with  principles  in 
search  of  support.  Promises  were  flung  broadcast  to  every 
possible  or  impossible  ally,  altho  these  promises  were  in  some 
cases  contradictory  and  could  not  be  kept.  Thus  in  the  Arab 
Avorld  alone  we  had  the  Sykes-Picot  agreement,  the  'National 
Home'  declaration  to  the  Jcavs,  and  the  agreement  with  King 
Hussein  and  our  arrangements  Avith  his  son  Peisal.  The  Veni- 
zelist  Greeks  and  the  Armenians  Avere  giA'en  high  hopes  in 
regard  to  Anatolia. 

'"Meantime  Ave  shook  the  enemy  by  a  lofty  moral  propa- 
ganda based  on  respect  for  nationality  and  enthusiasm  for 
humanity.  It  is  noAV  admitted  that  propaganda  immensely 
contributed  to  the  military  success  in  all  theaters  of  war  in  1918. 
Simultaneously  President  Wilson  came  on  the  scene  with  his 
fourteen  points.  Mankind,  like  matter,  is  infinitely  divisible. 
From  self-determination  for  Czecho-SloA'aks  and  Jugo-SlaA's 
the  descent  is  easy  to  self-determination  for  Kurds  and  Chal- 
deans, or  for  Tosks,  Ghegs,  and  Kutzo-Vlachs." 

Noav  in  order  to  learn  hoAv  British  policy  has  erred,  Mr.  Moore 
tells  us,  we  should  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  some  Central 
Asian  Mussulman,  and  see  hoAv  he  regards  the  matter.  After 
the  Armistice  the  British  poured  troops  into  the  Caucasus, 
which  is  largely  Mussulman,  and  at  first  these  had  a  stabilizing 
influence,  we  are  told,  because  the  British  announced  they  had 
come  to  keep  the  BolsheA-ists  away.  But  as  soon  as  the  Bol- 
sheAdst  menace  began  to  materialize,  he  asserts,  it  was  the  British 
AA'ho  "faded  away."  Islam  asks  why  Britain  went  there  at  all, 
and  it  has  its  own  ansAver,  Avhich  is  that  the  British  Avanted  "to 
get  hold  of  the  Baku  oil  fields,  but  Avere  not  prepared  to  fight 
for  them."     Mr.  Moore  proceeds: 

"Our  northerly  front  was  uoav  in  Persia.  We  persuaded  an 
Anglophil  GoA'ernment  of  our  OAvn  creation  that  we  would 
defend  its  northern  frontier,  and  with  the  help  of  a  personal 
bribe  of  £130,000,  stolen  from  the  British  taxpayer,  'to  popu- 
larize the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement'  (Englishmen  do  not  knoAv 
about  this  sum  Avhich  the  Foreign  Office  paid  over  in  1919,  but 
Islam  does),  the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  was  signed. 

"But  here,  again,  our  bluff  was  called.  When  the  Agreement 
Avas  being  negotiated  Denikin  was  threatening  Moscow,  and 
British  troops  held  the  Caucasus.  Nine  months  after  its  signa- 
ture the  BolsheA-ists  Avere  on  the  Persian  frontier  and  Avere  cutting 
Denikin's  fleet  out  of  the  Persian  port  Avhere  it  had  taken  refuge. 
"The  British  troops,  after  offering  A'ain  opposition  to  a  Bol- 
shevist landing  at  Enzeli,  were  AvithdraAvn  to  Kasvin.  British 
troops  were  also  AvithdraAvn  from  Meshed  lest  they  might  come 
in  contact  with  the  BolsheA-ists.  It  was  now  giA'en  out  that 
British  troops  were  in  Persia  to  lend  moral  support,  but  not  to 
fight.  Persian  troops  under  Russian  officers  were  put  in  front 
of  the  British  troops  and  fought  the  Bolshevists  with  varying 
fortune. 

"To  the  Persians  it  seemed  tliat  Ave  continued  to  keep  troops 
in  Persia  solely  in  order  to  bring  pressure  upon  Persia  to  ratify 


the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  and  to  enable  the  'political 
officers'  whom  we  had  sprinkled  over  the  north  to  interfere  in 
local  and  tribal  affairs  Avith  authority  and  prestige.  For  nearly 
three  years  after  the  Armistice  the  Persian  Prime  Minister  was 
inA-ariably  nominated  by  the  British  Legation  and  chose  his 
colleagues  to  suit  the  British  Minister's  wishes." 

MeanAvhile  the  Bolshevists  announced  that  as  soon  as  the 
British  troops  evacuated  Northern  Persia  they  would  quit 
Enzeli  and  Resht,  and  Mr.  Moore  tells  us  that  tho  "we  made  it 
plain  that  in  no  circumstances  would  we  oppose  the  BolsheA-ists, 
Ave  yet  profest  to  believe  that  in  some  way  we  were  keeping  them 
out  of  Teheran."  When  in  the  spring  of  1921  financial  condi- 
tions forced  the  British  to  withdraw  from  Northern  Persia,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  the  British  "first  got  up  a  panic,  and  ordered 
British  businesses  to  close  down,  and  British  women  and  children 
to  quit  Teheran."  The  result  of  the  British  withdrawal  was 
that  the  Bolshevists  followed  suit,  Ave  are  told,  and  "for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  fifty  years  the  Persian  capital  is  now  pro- 
tected by  a  purely  Persian  force,  with  Persian  officers." 

But  the  fate  of  Turkey  stirs  Islam  most,  and  Mr.  Moore 
regrets  that  this  fact  is  not  appreciated  by  the  House  of 
Commons  as  it  deserves.  He  tells  us  that  when  there  was  a 
question  before  the  House  of  appointing  a  commission  so  inquire 
into  the  alleged  atrocities  committed  upon  Turkish  Christians 
of  Greek  race  in  Asia  Minor,  it  was  suggested  that  an  Indian 
should  be  added  to  the  commission,  because  it  was  belieAred  that 
if  the  commission  "found  the  atrocities  true,  the  presence  of  an 
Indian  member  would  assist  India  to  accept  its  findings,  however 
unpalatable."  But  no  sooner  had  this  suggestion  been  made 
than  another  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  urged  that  a 
Greek  also  should  be  named  for  the  commission,  and  Mr.  Moore 
explains: 

"This  member  utterly  failed  to  understand  the  deep  feeling 
which  exists  in  Islam  that  an  Allied  Commission  is  a  body  of 
Christians  animated  by  a  secret  inevitable  prejudice  against 
Islam,  and  more  particularly  against  their  late  enemy,  the  Turk. 

"To  add  a  Greek  is  to  add  one  more  Christian,  whereas  to 
add  an  Indian  Mussulman  is  to  introduce  a  new  element  alto- 
gether. I  trust  that  my  attempt  to  make  this  point  clear  will 
not  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  discredit  reports  of  eye- 
Avitnesses  as  to  the  sufferings  of  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor." 

But  the  most  serious  complication  of  all,  according  to  this 
Avriter,  is  the  Caliphate,  even  Avhen  allowances  are  made  for 
Avilful  misrepresentation  by  political  agitators  in  India.  From 
the  Aarious  difficulties  in  India,  Britain  has  "suffered  unjustly," 
but  in  order  to  find  just  where  she  stands  with  regard  to  Islam, 
Mr.  Moore  points  out  that— 

"Before  the  war  we  had  happily  no  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  Places.  During  the  war,  by  our  patronage  of 
the  Sherifian  family  of  Mecca,  Ave  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
opponents  of  the  Sultan's  Caliphate.  To-day  the  Government 
of  India  openly  advocates  recognition  of  the  Sultan  as  Caliph, 
and  on  March  30  Lord  Curzon  in  the  House  of  Lords  Avent  so 
far  as  to  describe  the  Sultan  as  Caliph. 

"But  Avhat  the  West  fails  to  see  is  that  Islam  noAV  holds  lis 
responsible  de  facto  for  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Places.  We 
are  regarded  as  the  heirs  who  have  succeeded  to  the  Kaiser's 
well-known  hopes  of  becoming  the  Christian  overlord  of  the 
Holy  Places  of  Islam.  The  Sherifian  family,  unfavorably  known 
from  Samarcand  to  Mogador  to  successive  generations  of  pil- 
grims, is  regarded  as  our  instrument.  It  is  Ave  who  haAc  en- 
throned its  members  in  Mecca,  Bagdad,  and  Transjordania. 
And,  in  the  last  resort,  the  protection  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
falls,  in  the  eyes  of  Islam,  on  us — a  fact  Avhich  it  resents. 

"Noav  what  risk  do  Mecca  and  Medina  run? 

"A  A-ery  gra\re  risk.  It  is  the  fact  that  since  the  British  ( Cabinet 
set  up  Abdulla  beyond  the  Jordan  and  Feisal  in  Irak,  nothing 
much  stands  between  the  ravaging  of  Mecca  and  Medina  by 
Ibn  Baud's  Wahabite  followers  except  the  £00,000  per  annum 
which  the  British  taxpayer  pays  Ibn  Sand  to  avert  this  calamity. 
That  the  charm  Avill  work  permanently  is  improbable.  That 
when  it  fails  Islam  will  hold  us  responsible,  and  that  all  our 
enemies  will  sound  a  drum  throughout  Asia,  is  certain." 


HOW  WARSHIPS  ARE  SCRAPPED 


WHEN  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
agreed  at  the  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Armaments  to  scrap  nearly  two  million  tons 
of  warships,  many  persons  must  have  wondered  by  what  process 
these  great  instruments  of  destruction  were  to  be  themselves 
destroyed.     We  find  a  partial  answer  to  this  question,  at  least 
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THE   MAINE  STRIPT  OP   ITS   BELT   ARMOR. 

This  close-up  view  of  the  Maine's  hull  amidships  shows  where  the 
eleven-inch  waterline  belt  armor  has  been  removed. 


as  relating  to  the  doomed  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
in  recent  articles  in  the  New  York  World  and  The  Iron  Age. 
Some  of  these  seafighters  are  being  beaten,  if  not  into  plowshares, 
at  least  into  harvesting  machines.  The  Washington  agreement 
has  virtually  created  a  new  industry,  according  to  a  writer  in 
The  World.  This  new  industry,  he  says,  is  exemplified  by  the 
Henry  A.  Hitner's  Sons  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  the 
successful  bidder  for  "a  colossal  portion  of  the  845,000  tons 
which  the  United  States  must  scrap  or  convert."  As  a  result  of 
their  bid,  we  are  told,  the  Hitners  "to-day  possess  a  navy  greater 
than  that  of  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  that  of  the 
United  States  in  1910."     We  read  further: 

"Under  the  terms  of  the  sale  these  naval  craft,  if  converted 
or  recommissioned,  may  not  pass  from  American  registry  or 
ownership,  and  their  armament  from  one-pound  quickfirers  to 
the  huge  rifled  cannon  on  the  battle-ships  must  be  distempered 
by  burning  and  then  cut  up  into  five-foot  lengths. 

"The  13, 500-ton  Maine  is  a  concrete  example  of  the  dismantle- 
ment and  reforging  into  peaceful  plowshares  of  a  bat  tie -ship  that 
was  once  the  most  powerful  unit  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

"The  steel  hull  of  this  monster  weighs  about  35  per  cent,  of 
this  13,500  tons  displacement;  26  per  cent,  is  armor-plate,  and 
the  balance  of  nearly  6,000  tons  is  propelling  machinery,  arma- 
ment, ammunition,  fuel  and  general  equipment. 

"The  armor-plate  is  first  taken  off  the  inside  shell  in  pieces 
weighing  from  twenty-five  to  forty  tons;  which  are  swung  to  an 
upright  position  in  the  yard  where  they  are  cut  with  oxy-acetylene 
torches  into  2-foot  by  6-foot  pieces  which  may  be  readily  fed 
into  the  charging  boxes  of  open-hearth  furnaces. 


"Because  of  the  valuable  alloy  content  of  nickel  steel,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  by-products,  as  it  is  chiefly  used  by  the 
automobile  industry  and  for  special  uses  when  reforged. 

"The  almost  human  mechanism  of  the  machinery  which 
operated  gun-turrets,  ammunition  hoists,  refrigerating  machinery 
and  all  of  the  intricate  nerve  centers  of  this  floating  fortress,  are 
broken  up  into  small  pieces  which  may  readily  be  handled  by  a 
single  Avorkman  by  the  use  of  stone  pile-drivers  with  a  striking- 
impact  o    100  tons. 

"This  small  scrap  is  purchased  principally  by  the  gray  iron 
foundries,  treated  in  combination  with  loAv-grade  iron  ore,  and 
appears  recreated  in  the  frames  of  harvesting  and  other  agri- 
cultural machinery,  engine  bases  and  other  low  tensile  strength 
iron  products. 

"The  most  precious  'junk'  is  the  coppar,  gun-metal,  navy 
brass,  manganese  bronze,  lead,  zinc  and  navy  compositions 
which  are  assorted  into  their  different  grades  and  melted  up  by 
the  smelters  into  ingot  form  and  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of 
practically  everything  in  the  metal  trade.  Some  of  the  equip- 
ment from  the  Maine  Avill  take  form  in  new  ship  castings,  steam 
pumps  and  propellers. 

"Not  all  of  the  hulls  of  these  former  fighting  craft  will  be 
broken  up.  Many  will  be  converted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  torpedo 
boats  Truxton,  Worden  and  Whipple.  Re-engined  with  kero- 
sene oil-burners,  these  former  destroyers  are  now  carrying  fruit 
out  of  Central  America  to  the  United  States. 

"When  not  so  converted  the  destroyers  already  purchased 
by  the  Hitner  firm — and  they  number  fifty  former  menaces  to 
Germany's  submarines — are  ripped  apart  with  powerful  chisels 
operated  by  comprest  air  devices.  Destroyer  armor  is  light,  and 
is  cut  up  by  huge  ten-ton  crocodile  shears,  Avhich  bite  through 
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Copyrighted  by  Henry  A.  Hitner's  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

CUTTING   UP  ARMOR   PLATE. 

This  photograph  shows  a  twenty-five-ton  strip  of  eleven-inch  hull 
armor  being  cut  into  five-foot  billets  with  an  oxy-acetylene  torch. 


a  six-inch  thickness  of  armor  as  tho  it  were  cheese.  These 
pieces  are  melted  into  ingots  and  rolled  into  various  shapes  for 
structural  steel,  rails,  sheet  plate  and  other  peaceful  uses." 

In  The  Iron  Age  (New  York)  we  read  some  interesting  details 
of  the  scrapping  of  Admiral  Schley's  old  flagship  Brooklyn. 
Avhose  armor-plate  is  being  cut  to  pieces  at  a  speed  of  ten  feet 
per  hour: 
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Copyrighted  by  Underwood  and  Underwood,  New  York. 

SCRAPPING    THE   BROOKLYN. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Brooklyn,  which  was  Admiral  Schley's  flagship  at  the  battle  of  Santiago,  is  now  giving  work  to  many  war  veterans. 


"The  Brooklyn,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $4,370,000, 
was  sold  for  $40,000  to  a  California  dealer  in  scrap  metals.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  ship  will  yield  6,500  tons  of  steel,  and  many 
tons  of  copper  and  brass,  besides  the  miles  of  copper  wire  that 
were  used  in  the  electric  signaling  system.  The  major  part  of 
the  demolition  work,  including  all  cutting  of  iron  and  steel,  is 
being  done  with  oxyacetylene,  Oxweld  cutting  blow-pipes  being 
used  on  the  work.  In  a  general  way  the  cutting  that  is  being 
done  on  the  Brooklyn  is  typical  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
not  only  in  the  newly  created  ship-breaking  yards  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  those  of  England  and  Japan,  in  the  undertaking  set 
on  foot  at  Washington  earlv  this  vear." 


SUMMER  DROWNINGS 


tt 
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HE  DEATH-RATE  from  accidental  drowning  for 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year  is  reported  in  The 
Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  (New  York)  to  be  higher  than  the  rate  recorded  during  the 
same  period  of  1921.  Up  to  June  17th,  the  death-rale  of  1922 
was  4.5  per  100,000,  as  compared  with  4.1  for  the  same  weeks  in 
1921.  With  the  advent  of  the  summer  season,  more  drownings, 
it  says,  are  being  reported.  What  may  be  expected  during  the 
coming  summer  may  be  seen  from  the  record  of  the  summer  of 
1921.     It  goes  on: 

"During  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  September  of 
that  year,  in  the  Industrial  Department  of  this  Company,  there 
was  an  average  of  44  deaths  from  accidental  drowning  per  week, 
or  in  excess  of  6  per  day.  The  greatest  number  of  fatalities  was 
recorded  in  the  month  of  July,  63  per  week,  or  9  per  day.  In 
Continental  United  States,  during  1920,  there  were  6,100  drown- 
ings. Most  of  these  deaths  were  boys  and  young  men.  Acci- 
dental drowning  is  still  responsible  for  a  serious  loss  of  life  each 
year,  in  spite  of  the  marked  improvement  that  has  occurred  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  last  decade. 

"A  substantial  reduction  of  this  large  number  of  preventable 
fatalities  could  be  accomplished  this  year  if  there  were  a  wider 
application  of  the  principles  and  practise  of  water  safety  advo- 
cated by  the  Life  Saving  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
This  organization  has  done  splendid  work  in  organizing  safety 
work  at  summer  resorts,  and  in  outlining  a  program  of  instruction 
in  swimming  and  in  rescue  work.  Excellent  work  has  been  done 
in  teaching  a  large  part  of  the  American  population  how  to  take 
care  of  itself  in  the  water.  Water  sports  are  rightly  very  popu- 
lar; there  are  hardly  any  recreational  activities  so  wholesome. 
But  there  remains  the  problem  of  reducing  the  hazard  to  life 
involved  in  these  sports,  and  this,  it  seems,  could  be  accomplished 
if  there  were  more  and  more  safety  work  such  as  is  done  by  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  other  organizations  which 
encourage  the  art  of  swimming  and  the  application  of  water 
safety   principles." 


END  OF  THE  TIN-CAN  ERA  SIGHTED 

ANEW  ERA  is  sighted  by  the  Secretary  of  a  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Avho  predicts  that  "we  are  entering 
upon  a  period  of  drying  both  fruits  and  vegetables  so  that 
we  will  live  out  of  cartons,  instead  of  out  of  tin  cans."  The  latest 
green  vegetable  to  be  prepared  by  drying,  or  dehydration  is 
sweet  corn,  as  reported  by  W.  A.  Noel  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  writing  in  The  American  Food  Journal  (New  York). 
During  the  year  1920,  Mr.  Noel  tells  us,  twelve  plants 
dehydrated  more  than  a  million  pounds  of  sweet  corn.  The  taste 
is  not  like  that  of  canned  corn,  being  nearer  to  that  of  corn 
roasted  on  the  cob.  Since  the  war,  Mr.  Noel  says,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  investigating  dehydration 
as  practised  commercially,  and  through  cooperation  with  the 
manufacturers,  has  been  able  to  assist  in  improving  the  prod- 
ucts and  the  factory  methods  of  production.  At  the  present 
time  a  number  of  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables  of  very  good 
quality  are  on  the  market.  A  vast  difference  now  exists  be- 
tween ordinary  dried  products  and  those  prepared  in  our  best 
dehydration  plants.  Dehydration  means  just  what  it  seems 
to  mean — a  scientific  method  of  controlling  the  drying  con- 
ditions.    He  goes  on: 

"During  the  season  of  1920  twelve  plants  dehydrated  more 
than  a  million  pounds  of  choice,  sweet  corn.  Quantities  of  this 
corn  were  retailed  over  the  counter  from  bulk  goods,  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Washington,  D.  C,  at  25  cents  a  pound,  while  small  car- 
tons were  retailed  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  a  pound.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  dehydrated  sweet  corn  is  produced  and  a  fairly 
good  market  for  it  has  been  developed,  one  concern  retails  its 
entire  output  directly  to  the  consumers  at  40  cents  a  quart.  One 
quart  contains  about  one  pound.  The  conversion  ratio  of  this 
product  is  five  bushels  green  to  one  bushel  dry;  one  pound  of 
dehydrated  sweet  corn  is  equivalent  to  three  cans  of  fancy 
canned  corn. 

"Of  the  commercial  sweet  corn  dehydration  plants  investi- 
gated by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  eight  are  in  the  tobacco- 
growing  section  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  two  are  just  outside 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  two  are  in  Ohio.  The  equipment  neces- 
sary for  the  dehydration  of  sweet  corn  should  include  husking 
machines,  steam  blancher,  cutting  machines,  drying  unit, 
locomotive  type  boiler,  steam  coils,  fans,  disintegrator,  cleaner. 
packer  and  scales. 

"All  the  plants  follow  much  the  same  method  in  preparing  the 
corn  for  dehydration.  Motor-driven  corn-husking  machines  and 
corn-cutting  machines  are  used  to  remove  the  husk  and  silk  and 
cut  the  corn  from  the  cob.     .Just   after  husking  and   before  the 

cutting  operation,  the  corn  is  blanched  sufficiently  to  set  the  milk 
and  preserve  the  color.    This  blanching  is  accomplished  by  placing 

the  ears  of  corn  in  a  large  steel   tank  and  blowing  into  it    live 
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steam  under  5  to  10  pounds  pressure  for  about  20  minutes,  de- 
pending- on  the  maturity  of  the  corn. 

"Four  types  of  driers  are  used,  but  the  final  products  are  much 
the  same.  Usually  a  hot-air  duct  built  of  lumber  and  tin  con- 
ducts the  heated  air  underneath  a  drying  compartment  on  which 
the  corn  is  supported  either  by  a  moving  galvanized  iron  wire 
belt  or  by  stationary  galvanized  iron  wire  trays.  In  a  few 
instances  the  heat  radiating  units  are  placed  in  the  air  com- 
partment directly  beneath  the  corn,  thus  effecting  the  drying 
by  radiant  heat. 

'■Automatic  elevating  and  conveying  machinery  is  used  so  that 
the  corn  need  be  touched  by  hand  only  when  it  is  fed  into  the 


Most  fruits,  grapes,  and  berries  are  now  dehydrated  just  as  well 
as  these  vegetables.  Dehydrated  sweet  corn  is  twice  as  profitable 
to  the  manufacturer  as  canned  corn  and  costs  the  housewife  only 
one-half  as  much.  Of  course,  dehydrated  corn  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  canned  corn,  the  two  being  entirely  different  products. 
The  flavor  of  dehydrated  corn  differs  from  that  of  canned  corn, 
resembling  more  nearly  that  of  corn  roasted  on  the  cob.  It  is 
much  desired  by  people  who  have  lived  in  the  country  or  trucking 
sections  where  strictly  fresh  corn  might  be  easily  obtained  for 
drying. 

"As  soon  as  the  American  public  realizes  the  economic  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  use  of  dehydrated  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, they  will  be  as  much  in  demand 
during  the  winter  months  as  the  fresh 
products  are  during  the  summer 
months." 


Courtesy  of  Suulhein  Pacific  Line 


AN  ODD   WATER-WAGON. 


This  sprinkling  appliance  is  being  tried  out  by  the  Southern  Pacific  on  certain  dusty  stretches  of 
its  track.     In  this  photograph  the  inventor  of  the  device  is  shown  explaining  its  operation. 


cutter,  from  the  time  it  is  unloaded  from  the  farmer's  wagon  until 
it  is  spouted  into  the  finished  package  or  container.  From  the 
cutter  the  corn  drops  through  a  spout  on  to  an  endless  belt.  The 
temperature  of  the  drying  air  is  140  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

"The  compartment  type  drier  used  by  one  producer  is  new  in 
the  commercial  field,  devoted  exclusively  to  sweet  corn  drying. 
The  results  obtained  in  a  financial  way  and  in  quality  of  finished 
product  has  been  successful. 

"The  drier  consists  of  six  individual  compartments,  designed 
to  accommodate  36  trays  made  of  galvanized  iron  wire-screen. 
In  a  day  of  12  hours,  24  bushels  of  corn  are  dehydrated. 

"Most  generally  used  of  all  systems  is  the  wire-screen  covered 
table  or  plenum  chamber.  After  being  cut  from  the  cob,  the  corn 
is  either  elevated  and  conveyed  or  spouted  to  the  table  where  it  is 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  by  workmen  using  wooden  hoes. 
Blower  fans  force  the  heated  air  into  the  chamber  and  up  through 
the  corn.  The  air  in  this  chamber  is  under  a  pressure  greater  than 
atmospheric  pressure  and  has  a  temperature  of  170  to  200  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  In  passing  up  through  the  corn  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  reduced  as  much  as  50  degrees,  and  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  air  is  increased  about  40  per  cent.  The  corn  is 
left  on  this  drier  for  about  two  hours. 

"In  some  installations  the  steam  coils  are  placed  longitudinally 
in  the  plenum  chamber,  while  in  other  installations  the  coils  are 
arranged  in  a  compact  encased  battery  and  the  air  is  heated  in 
passing  through  this  unit  before  it  is  blown  into  the  compartmon  t 
over  which  the  corn  is  spread. 

' '  After  the  corn  has  been  dried  it  should  be  run  tln-ough  a  fan- 
ning mill  of  some  suitable  type  wherein  aspiration  is  effective  in 
removing  the  small  pieces  of  husk,  cob,  silk,  etc.,  before  the  corn 
is  packed  for  marketing.  It  has  been  customary  for  manufactur- 
ers to  pack  the  corn  in  six-ounce  cartons  and  in  one-pound  car- 
tons, in  paper-lined  barrels  and  in  flour-sacks. 

' '  In  conclusion,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  sweet  corn  dehy- 
dration is  a  successful  industry,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
other  vegetables  when  dehydrated  have  not  proved  profitable. 
The  technique  of  dehydrating  such  vegetables  as  stringless  beans, 
spinach,  pumpkin,  horseradish,  and  other  root  crops  used  in  a 
vegetable  soup  mixture,  has  been  successfully  developed  also. 


A    RAILROAD    WATER-WAGON— 

An  appliance  for  sprinkling  the  right- 
of-way  over  the  dusty  stretches  of 
track  has  been  invented  by  W.  H. 
Whalen,  Superintendent  Los  Angeles 
Division,  and  is  being  tried  out  with 
apparent  success  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  on  its  lines  between  Indio 
and  Palm  Springs,  heretofore  a  very 
dusty  section  of  track.  Says  a 
writer  in  The  Southern  Pacific  Bulletin 
(San  Francisco): 

"The  sprinkler  consists  of  a  per- 
forated pipe  attached  beneath  the 
water-tender  of  the  locomotive  in  such 
a  way  that  water  is  sprinkled  on  the 
track  as  the  train  passes  over  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Whalen,  the  experi- 
ments have  proved  very  satisfactory, 
and  Southern  Pacific  is  planning  the 
installation  of  these  sprinklers  on  all 
its  passenger  locomotives  operating 
in  desert  country.  The  scheme  is  an  innovation  in  railroad 
operation.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  made  various  attempts 
to  allay  dust  by  sprinkling  oil  over  its  right-of-way  in  desert 
country,  but  none  of  them  have  proven  as  effective  as  the  'rail- 
road water-wagon.'" 


THE  BUFFALO  COME  BACK— Many  persons  think  of  the 
American  bisons  as  a  disappearing  race.  But  the  oicturesque 
animals  which  once  thundered  across  the  prairies  in  vast  herds, 
yet  are  known  to  the  present  generation  chiefly  by  the  figure  on 
the  five-cent  piece,  are  now  over  five  ana  one-half  times  as 
numerous  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  according  to  Dr.  T.  S. 
Palmer  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  Says  Science  Service's 
Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington): 

"In  1902  when  Congress  made  the  first  and  only  appropriation 
of  $15,000  for  their  purchase  and  maintenance,  there  were  only 
1,750  of  these  ox-like  animals  alive.  Now  there  are  over  10,000 
in  existence — 6,000  in  Canada  and  approximately  4,000  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  1,250  in  the  nine  U.  S.  Government 
herds  alon?  and  all  but  about  130  of  these  were  born  on  the  reser- 
vations. The  largest  herd  is  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  is 
made  up  of  506  bison.  Montana  Bison  Range  has  388,  the 
Wichita  Preserve  128  and  Wind  Cave  71.  The  members  of  one 
herd  calmly  chew  their  cuds  in  the  Zoological  Park  at  Washing- 
ton, within  sight  of  the  place  where  their  ancestors  were  first 
seen,  in  the  East  by  white  men  in  1612.  Whatever  of  romance  in 
regard  to  the  American  buffalo  may  have  vanished  with  the 
passing  of  the  old  West,  the  life  history  and  breeding  of  these 
animals  are  still  a  mystery  to  the  biologist.  Just  how  old  a  buf- 
falo gets  to  be  is  not  known.  As  far  as  the  records  show,  the 
Methuselah  of  the  species  is  one  in  Paris,  which  is  said  to  be 
thirty-one  years  old.  The  oldest  buffaloes  in  the  Government 
herds  are  a  venerable  cow  on  the  Wichita  Preserve  now  twenty- 
four  years  old,  and  Kalispel  Chief,  the  leader  of  the  Montana  herd, 
now  twenty  years  old." 
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CITIES  BUILT  BY  A  FRENCH  RAILROAD 

PROBABLY  THE  FIRST  comprehensive  housing  scheme 
undertaken  anywhere  by  a  railroad  along  its  line  is  now- 
being  carried  out  in  France,  we  are  told  by  W.  P.  Mitchell, 
an  American  resident  of  Paris,  in  an  article  contributed  to 
Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago).  He  tells  us 
that  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  or  Northern 
Railway  Company,  of  France,  has  conceived  a  whole 
battery  of  garden  cities  Hanking  its  ravaged  line  which 
came  forth  from  the  war  as  but  a  mere  skeleton  of 
what  it  once  was.  This  railway,  says  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, is  the  chief  instigator  of  the  garden  city 
movement  in  France.  French  ingenuity  and  taste 
have  accomplished  wonders  without  in  any  very 
great  measure  foregoing  the  traditions  which  have 
done  so  much  to  make  France  what  it  is  to-day. 
He  writes: 


as  a  satisfactory  method  of  insulation  against  the  cold  and  dam]) 
of  this  rather  humid  region  of  north  France,  where  they  were  all 
located. 

"In  1920  the  program  for  the  construction  of  wooden  houses 
was  considerably  enlarged  in  spite  of  the  opposition  through- 
out Europe,  even  in  England,  against  the  wooden  house  per 
se    as    being   something   neither   durable    nor   efficient   against 


"On  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1918,  through- 
out a  length  of  1,300  miles  of  this  railway  there  did 
not  exist  a  single  station  building,  a  locomotive 
roundhouse,  a  car-shed,  bridge  or  culvert,  not  a 
kilometer  even  of  solid  roadbed,  or  a  single  dwell- 
ing in  which  to  house  the  employees  wdio  were  to 
put  things  in  order. 

"Since  that  day  the  company  has  done  the  im- 
possible, as  the  French  have  it,  to  reconstruct  the 
line,  a  fundamental  element  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  normal  active  life  throughout  its  dis- 
trict. For  its  accomplishment  a  large  staff  was 
necessary,  the  first  problem  of  all  to  follow  being 
that  of  housing  and  feeding  them  and  their  families, 
and  this  amid  a  devastation  as  bare  and  arid  as  a  desert.  A 
permanent  shelter  was  deemed,  and  rightly,  the  first  requirement 
of  an  established  civilization. 

"Since  1919  the  company  has  obtained  from  the  French 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  the  authorization  to  realize  several 
successive  projects  for  housing  its  employees  in  these  reclaimed 
districts.  The  soil  was  virgin,  practically  nothing  more  than 
clearing  was  required,  practically  nothing  remained  of  a  former 
debris  which  might  be  incorporated  into  new  structures. 

"The  first  houses  were  scattered  here  and  there  along  the 
line  follow  ing  the  timely  needs  of  the  service,  as  often  as  possible 
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Courtesy  ' 'Engineer jug  and  Contracting/'  Chicago. 

PLAN   OF   THE   NEW    TERGNIER. 

This  town  of  more  than  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  entirely  destroyed  in  the  war, 
is  being  rebuilt  as  a  garden  city  by  the  Northern  Railway  Company,  of  France. 


being  grouped  as  a  nucleus  of  what  later  would  be  developed 
into  a  garden  city  community — something  difficult  of  conception 
at  first  thought  for  a  great  railway  junction  like  Tergnier,  and 
still  more  so  of  a  big  coal-mining  community  like  Lens. 

"The  first  houses  were  more  or  less  of  the  knock-down  order, 
roofed  with  rubberoid  and  later  with  tiles.  In  general,  they 
were  all  lighted  with  electricity  and  their  doubled  walls  served 


cold  and  storm.  The  marvel  is  in  this  respect  that  old  Europe 
has  not  taken  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  American  experience. 
Up  to  January  1,  1920,  there  had  been  built  2,600  houses  of  this 
nature;  up  to  July  1,  1921,  3,765,  and  up  to  the  first  of  January, 
1921,  4,700.  The  continual  rise  in  the  prices  of  building  ma- 
terials, especially  woodwork,  made  it  evident  that  cement  and 
brick-built  edifices  might  better  serve  the  need  and  the  possibility 
of  rapid  and  economical  construction  at  this  time. 

"The  first  cement  constructed  houses  were  put  in  hand  in 
July,  1919,  to  the  number  of  100.  By  the  first  of  April,  1921, 
there  were  1,551  such  houses  already  occupied,  and  by  the  end 
of  October  of  the  present  year  (1921)  the  total  will  number 
6,054  individual  dwellings. 

"These  groups,  or  cites,  or  communities  in  which  these  new 
houses  are  gathered  began  only  with  the  idea  of  lodging  the 
laborers  and  workmen  specialists,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
foremen,  pay  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  under-superintendents 
made  it  very  apparent  that  they,  too,  would  like  a  similar  roof- 
tree  over  their  heads — it  was  so  much  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  they  had  even  aspired  to  before  the  war.  For  these 
latter  a  slightly  different  type  of  dwelling  was  evolved. 

"Of  these  model  cities  the  most  important  are  Tergnier,  Lens 
and  Lille-la-Deliverance,  and  here  are  found  the  highest  type  of 
dwellings  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

"To  a  large  extent  these  later  houses  are  built  of  agglomerated 
slag  and  cinders  covered  finally  with  a  layer  of  cement. 

"Of  the  more  than  thirty  communities,  of  more  than  fif'ty 
homes  which  have  been  brought  into  being,  unquestionably  the 
most  important  is  Tergnier.  It  is  a  real  town,  a  county  town,  a 
courthouse  town,  with  a  population  of  well  above  8,000  already, 
tho  it  only  had  10,000  before  the  war,  which  left  it  the  most  de- 
plorable wreck  of  a  town  imaginable. 

"In  all  this  town  there  is  not  a  before-the-war  inhabitable 
house  still  above  ground.     All  is  neAv. 

"The  Northern  Railways'  Garden  City  here  covers  220  acres 
on  which  are  actually  1,200  houses  at  this  time,  and  by  October 
these  will  be  increased  to  1,327,  housing  in  all  over  6,000  em- 
ployees of  this  busy  railway  capital.  In  all  the  company  pro- 
poses to  build  with  its  proper  resources  more  than  10,000  houses, 
distributed  all  along  the  line. 

"It  is  worth  mentioning  in  passing  that  the  outer  color  wash 

given  to  these  houses  is  put  on  with  the  well-known  American 
paint   sprayer,  doubtless  common  enough  in  use  there,   but    the 

first  I  have  seen,  an  exiled  American  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  residence  abroad,  in  operation  here.  It  is  a  worthy 
companion  to  some  Pennsylvania-made  steel  ore  curs  which  I 
also  saw  being  hauled  over  the  line." 


OUTDOING  THE  ARGONAUTS 


EVERY  DAY,  ALMOST,  Ave  hear  that  radio  has  invaded 
a  new  field.  Among  the  most  interesting  recent  novel 
applications  of  the  sensitive  radio  receiver  is  that 
through  which  the  sea-bottoms  are  being  charted  by  noting  the 
time  required  from  a  signal  from  a  ship  to  come  back  from  the 
depths  as  an  echo.  Sound  travels  through  water  much  faster 
than  through  air,  but  not  too  rapidly  for  measurement  with 
modern  instruments;  and,  since  the  triode  amplifier  can  detect 
vibrations  almost  infinitely  tenuous,  it  would  appear  that  the 
deeper  the  water  the  more 
readily  the  measurement  can 
be  made.  Moreover,  the  radio 
soundings  may  be  taken  with 
the  ship  under  full  headway. 
It  is  predicted  with  confidence 
that  in  the  near  future  our 
knowledge  of  the  contour  of 
the  sea-bottoms  will  be  greatly 
increased — a  matter,  quite 
obviously,  of  both  scientific 
interest  and  practical  im- 
portance. 

Interesting  comment  as  to 
the  new  aid  offered  by  radio  to 
the  navigator  in  this  direccion 
by  and  in  sundry  others  is  made 
Lieut.  Clifford  Albion  Tinker, 
in  The  Outlook  (New  York). 
We  quote: 

' '  Shades  of  Father  Neptune ! 

"What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  our  superannuated  navi- 
gators? Radio  is  putting  them 
out  of  business.  For  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  the  navi- 
gator who  boards  his  ship  care- 
fully carrying  a  mahoganyr 
incased  sextant  and  with  a 
'Bowditch'  tucked  under  his 
arm  will  be  as  out  of  date  and 
as  comical  as  the  old  straw- 
chewing  rube  of  the  vaude- 
ville stage,  ambling  along  the 
canyons  of  New  York,  carry- 
ing his  ancient  carpet-bag  and 
green  umbrella. 

' '  No  more  tricky  '  sun  shoot- 
ing';   no    more   fog    'worries';    no   more    trailing    the   log;    no 
more  heaving  the  lead;  no  more  shouting  'By  the  mark  TEN!' 
and  no  more  logarithmic   'busts' — 'King   Radio'  had  put  the 
'see'  in  sea. 

"The  gentlemanly  navigator  of  to-morrow  is  a  radio  engineer. 
He  sits  at  a  mahogany  table  in  a  comfortable  office  on  his  modern 
ship,  smoking  fat  cigars,  pressing  neat  pearl-topped  buttons,  and 
letting  'King  Radio'  do  the  rest.  One  button  tells  the  depth 
of  water  under  the  keel;  another,  the  distance  and  direction  to 
the  nearest  ship,  and  of  all  ships  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five 
miles;  a  series  of  buttons  reveals  the  nearest  land,  the  distance 
to  it,  the  course  to  reach  it,  and  fixes  the  ship's  position  on  the 
surface  of  old  ocean.  All  these  fancy  navigational  'stunts'  are 
easily  explained — the  apparatus  which  does  the  business  is  now 
in  daily  use,  and  is  functioning  accurately. 

"All  of  these  developments  are  epoch-making  in  their  applica- 
tion to  ocean  commerce,  and  they  are  the  result  of  research  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Navy  in  finding  the  answers  to  tac- 
tical maneuvers  and  the  safe  navigation  of  the  taxpayers'  battle- 
ships and  special  naval  craft.    But,  as  wonderful  as  these  accom- 


CopyriKhted  by  Ewing  Galloway. 

"THE   GENTLEMANLY  NAVIGATOR  OP 
TO-MORROW  IS  A  RADIO  ENGINEER." 

An  operator  in  the  radio  room  of  the  Lamport  and  Holt  liner  Vauban; 
the  transmitting  mechanism  has  a  dependable  range  of  1,500  miles. 


plishments  all  seem  to  be,  they  are  entirely  overshadowed  by  the 
new  naval  development  Avhereby  one  ship  may  be  controlled  by 
radio  waves  from  another.  The  controlled  ship  is  sent  hither  and 
yon  at  the  will  of  the  sender  without  a  single  soul  being  on  board 
the  ship  thus  controlled.  This  may  not  be  the  last  word  in  the 
tactical  use  of  radio  equipment  in  a  fleet.  If  it  is  not,  the  next 
word  Avill  be  a  marvel  indeed. 

"This  business  of  controlling  ships  by  radio  is  stealing  the 
thunder  from  the  Greek  Jules  Verne  who  wrote  the  story  of  Jason 
and  the  Argonauts,  altho  that  ancient  yarn  certainly  came  very 
close  to  the  actual  facts  concerning  the  performance  of  present-day 

radio  apparatus  and  equipment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that 
those  who  built  Jason's  ship, 
the  Argo,  used  a  branch  of 
the  Talking  Oak  of  Dodona 
for  the  carved  figurehead  of 
the  vessel,  and  from  time  to 
time,  when  overwhelming  dan- 
gers menaced  the  craft  and 
crew,  the  figurehead,  which 
retained  its  power  of  speech, 
gave  warning  and  directions 
to  the  leader,  Jason,  and  his 
heroic  mates.  Other  remark- 
able divine  attributes  are  im- 
puted to  Jason  and  the  forty- 
nine  Argonauts  who  followed 
the  hero  in  his  quest  of  the 
Golden  Fleece. 

"The  whole  crew  were  the 
leading  heroes  of  Greece:  Her- 
cules, the  strong  man  of  his 
day;  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
brave  twins;  Lynceus,  who 
could  see  with  his  sharp  eyes 
to  the  center  of  the  earth  or 
note  the  coming  storm  days 
before  its  arrival;  Orpheus,  the 
harper,  whose  sweet  notes 
melted  rocks  and  stilled  the 
Avildest  waves ;  beautiful  At- 
lanta, who  stept  so  lightly  that 
she  could  walk  from  wave  to 
wave;  the  two  sons  of  the 
North  Wind,  who  came  in 
mighty  handy  on  calm  days; 
while  the  helmsman  was  none 
other  than  Tiphys,  the  star 
gazer,  Avho  kneAv  all  about  the 
points  of  the  compass.  With 
this  crew  is  it  any  wonder  that 
Jason  brought  back  the  Fleece? 
The  Argonauts  feared  nothing, 
because  some  one  in  the  crew  was  able  to  see  the  dangers  in 
advance;  another  by  breathing  lustily  could  dispel  clouds;  the 
Avonderful  Argo  was  a  charmed  ship  herself;  and  should  the  creAv 
lose  their  bearings  in  spite  of  Tiphys,  the  helmsman,  it  made 
no  difference  to  Jason,  for  the  Talking  Figurehead  at  once  set 
him  right. 

"This  fairy  story  is  not  so  much  of  a  wonder,  after  all;  for  the 
Argonauts,  notwithstanding  that  most  of  them  were  deities,  have 
been  put  in  the  shade  by  the  performances  of  radio  apparatus  in 
the  hands  of  mere  boys. 

"The  noise  of  a  ship's  propellers  conducted  by  the  excellent 
medium,  Avater,  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  then  reflected 
back  as  an  'echo'  is  read  by  the  intervening  angle  through  the 
hydrophone  or  radio  sounding  device,  and  the  depth  of  the  water 
under  the  ship's  keel  obtained.  The  same  listening,  device  also 
picks  up  radio  waves  emanating  from  submarine  cables  and  fol- 
Ioavs  them  into  port,  notAvithstanding  the  darkness  of  night  or 
storm.  This  listening  device  also  notes  the  range  and  proximity  of 
sounding  submarine  signals,  of  the  tell-tale  propellers  of  other 
ships,  of  the  booming  seas  against  the  treacherous  iceberg,  and 
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picks  her  own  course  safely  among  the  ocean's  dangers  for  the 
ship  thus  equipped. 

"With  the  radio  telephone  the  skipper  can  talk  with  his  neigh- 
boring ship-masters;  give  and  take  the  latest  maritime  gossip; 
compare  weather  reports;  correct  locations;  and,  further,  he  may 
also  telephone  several  days  ahead  to  the  port  of  entry,  making 
arrangements  for  passenger  and  cargo  transfer  and  request  needed 
supplies,  all  of  which  reduces  port  congestion  and  saves  time, 
adding  meanwhile  to  the  dividends  to  be  earned.  These  all- 
important  performances  of  radio  mechanisms  are  not  of  the 
future;  they  are  being  used  daily,  and  with  increasing  accuracy." 


w  irith  irhite  iriiv 

X   Hoax  silly  jokes 


Y   Vearly  told  yarns 
Z    Zero  weather 


"If  the  student  finds  any  particular  difficulty  in  memorizing 
the  various  words  selected  he  might  connect  them  together  to 
form  sentences  like  the  following:  Away  by  Billiken's  crowded 
cloister  the  dangerous  eggs  made  Fifi  foolish.  'Good  gracious!' 
said  the  hilly-billy  to  Izzie,  '  look  at  Jerome  Jay  Jones  laying  lino- 
leum with  a  mile-long  nailer,  while  the  ozone  blows  and  persuades 
Peter  he  is  quite  queer  indeed,  as  it  is  reported  that  a  sensitive 
tube  will  undertake  to  make  a  visible  glow  with  white  wire,  but 
such  hoax,  silly  jokes  and  yearly  told  yarns  are  a  sign  of  zero 
weather.' " 


MEMORIZING  THE  CONTINENTAL  CODE 

A  CONSIDERABLE  PROPORTION  of  the  new  army  of 
users  of  radio-receiving  telephones  will  wish  presently  to 
join  the  ranks  of  transmitters.  As  is  well  known,  this 
can  be  done  only  when  the  amateur  has  acquired  proficiency  in 
both  the  sending  and  receiving  of  the  Continental  or  Interna- 
tional Morse  telegraph  code.  This  may  be  best  done  by  using 
an  experimental  buzzer; 
besides,  a  considerable 
amount  of  practise  is 
an  absolute  essential. 
Merely  to  memorize  the 
system  of  dots  and 
dashes  without  such 
practical  experience, 

would  be  quite  useless. 
So  the  value  of  mnemo- 
nic systems  is  very  much 
debatable;  nevertheless 
there  is  interest  in  a 
method  suggested  by 
David  P.  Gibbons,  in 
Radio  (San  Francisco), 
for  which  the  author 
himself  makes  no  extrav- 
agant claims,  but  sug- 
gests that  it  may  "help 
some."     Here  it  is: 


Photograph  copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

MODEL  OF  THE      WIRELESS  LIGHTHOUSE. 


Ships  may  before  long  be  guided  by  "radio  searchlights"  instead  of  beams  of 
light.  A  device  has  been  perfected  whereby  wireless  waves  are  focused  in  a  given 
direction  in  a  beam,  instead  of  being  scattered  broadcast.  The  practical  model  here 
pictured  throws  signals  across  about  20  feet  of  space.  The  operator  is  getting  the 
wave-length  by  a  wave  leader.  The  waves  are  directed  by  a  reflector  which  throws 
a  radio  wave  in  much  the  same  manner   as  a  hand  mirror  throws  a   wave  of  light. 


"The  manner  of  using 
it  will  be  apparent  after 
a  brief  study.  For  ex- 
ample, take  the  letter  L. 
The  Avord  used  is  'lino- 
leum,' in  which  the  lei  fcer 
itself  occurs  twice.  The 
first  syllable  (lin)  has  a 

short  accent,  the  second  (ol)  a  long  accent,  and  the  two  final 
syllables  (e,  um)  short  accents,  hereby  reproducing  the  dot-dash- 
dot-dot,  which  form  the  Morse  character  representing  the 
letter. 

"Again  take  the  letter  0-  Here  three  wrords  are  used  to  obtain 
the  proper  accents  and  at  the  same  time  include  the  letter  itself. 
The  first  two  words  (quite,  queer) — of  one  syllable  each — are 
long,  the  third  syllable  (in-)  is  short,  and  the  final  syllable  (-deed) 
is  long,  thus  giving  the  dash-dash-dot-dash,  which  represents  Q 
in  the  Continental  Code. 

"Similarly  the  connection  between  the  other  letters  and  the 
corresponding  words  will  be  seen  on  inspection,  and  the  correct 
combination  of  SOUNDS  for  any  given  letter  be  more  readily 
imprest  on  the  memory. 


DIRECTIONAL  WIRELESS  TRANSMISSION— In  the  course 
of  Senator  Marconi's  address  before  the  New  York  Institute 
of  Radio  Engineers,  he  told  of  recent  experiments  in  the  direc- 
tional transmission  of  short-radio  waves,  as  conducted  in  par- 
ticular by  one  of  his  London  associates,  Mr.  C.  S.  Franklin; 
and  he  made  a  demonstration  with  the  reflecting  apparatus 
with  which  this  important  feat  is  accomplished.      In  The  Wireless 

Age  (New  York)  we  read 
of  the  slightly  earlier  an- 
nouncement in  London  of 
Mr.  Franklin's  achieve- 
ment, as  follows: 

' '  Important  research 
has  been  carried  on  in 
England  in  connection 
with  directional  trans- 
mission on  very  short 
Avave-lengths,  and  in  a 
paper  given  before  the 
Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  London,  on 
Wednesday,  May  3rd, 
C.  S.  Franklin,  an  ex- 
perimental engineer  of 
Marconi's  Wireless  Tele- 
graph Company,  dis- 
closed some  hitherto 
unpublished  information 
on  this  subject. 

"Employing  a  wave- 
length of  only  fifteen 
meters,  duplex  wireless 
telephony  has  been  car- 
ried on  between  London 
and  Birmingham,  which 
has  been  audible  only  at 
the  specially  designed 
stations  carrying  on  the 
experiments. 
"Another  result  of  this  research  has  been  the  evolution  of  a 
'wireless  lighthouse,'  which  may  mean  much  for  the  safety  of 
navigation.  A  wireless  beam,  radiated  by  a  revolving  trans- 
mitter, can  be  made  to  indicate  to  a  ship  its  exact  position  with 
respect  to  the  'wireless  lighthouse.' 

"The  apparatus  concerned  was  demonstrated  with  a  trans- 
mitter using  a  wave-length  of  only  one  meter." 


A  A  way 

L    Lino/eum 

B  By  Billiken's 

M  .1/ile-long 

C  Crowded  Cloister 

N    A'ailer  —  - 

D  Dangerous  —  -  - 

0    Ozone  blows 

E  £ggs  - 

P    Persuades  Peter  - 

P  /ifi  Foolish 

(,)   Quite  Queer  indeed 

(!  Good  Gracious 

R  Reported 

H  //illy  Billy 

s    Sensitive    — 

I    Zzzie  -  - 

T   rube 

•1    Jerome  Jay  Jones 

1     [/ndertaker 

K  A'oAomo 

V    Visible  glow 

A   300-MILE   AERIAL — According    to    The    American    Radio 

Journal  (New  York): 

"Temporary  use  of  an  aerial  nearly  300  miles  long  enabled 
R.  C.  Blackwell,  general  repeater  chief  in  the  Postal  Telegraph 
and  Cable  Company's  main  office  in  Chicago,  to  hear  distinctly 
a  talk  made  by  Ty  Cobb,  manager  of  the  Detroit  Tigers,  which 
was  broadcasted  recently  through  the  Detroit  Free  Press  station 
\Y  CX. 

"Willi  (lie  cooperation  of  Joseph  M.  Richardson,  night  chief 
operator  in  Detroit,  Mr.  Blackwell  'killed'  one  of  the  trunk 
wires  between  the  two  cities  by  taking  oil'  the  batteries,  lie 
then  attached  his  home-made  receiving  set  in  the  Chicago  office. 
Proximity  of  the  Postal  wires  to  the  Free  Press  aerial  in  Detroit 
made  the  long  line  a  perfect  conductor.  The  use  of  a  double  set 
of  variable  condensers  was  productive  of  improved  results." 
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SHELLEY  REMEMBERED 


NO  CENTENARY  has  had  quite  the  appositeness  to  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  to-day  as  has  that  of  Shelley, 
which  fell  on  July  8.  Absorbed  as  we  have  been  of  late 
in  cultivating  our  literary  dooryard,  Shelley  was  forgotten  here 
save  by  a  few,  but  Paris  remembered  him  and  the  Figaro  devoted 
the  first  page  of  its  literary  supplement  to  him,  with  a  portrait  and 


As 


ONE  ENGLISHMAN  EXALTS  SHELLEY 

the  best  lyrical  poet  who  ever  lived/'  and,  he  adds  with  satisfac- 
tion,   'that  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.' 


articles  by  Paul  Bourget,  Henry  Bordeaux  and  Henri  de  Rignier. 
Rome,  which  cherishes  his  ashes,  remembered  him  in  all  its  news- 
papers. The  British  Ambassador,  the  Mayor  of  Rome,  and  the 
members  of  the  Keats  and  Shelley  association  gathered  about 
his  grave,  and  the  grandniece  of  the  poet,  Signora  Leva  Shelley, 
brought  her  little  son  to  deposit  a  wreath.  In  London,  at  St. 
Mildred's,  the  little  Wren  church,  where  Shelley  was  married 
to  Mary  Godwin,  the  Rev.  Tyssue  Davies  addrest  the  Selborne 
Society  which  came  there  in  its  ramble  to  some  of  the  places 
associated  with  the  life  of  the  poet.  The  London  Observer  reports 
him  as  saying: 

"We  have  the  best  lyrical  poet  who  ever  lived.  We  have  the 
best  dramatist  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  we  have  the  most 
perfect  lyrist,  and  that  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  Every  English- 
man ought  to  walk  over  the  streets  of  London  more  erect  because 


he  belongs  to  their  race,  to  their  kith,  and  to  their  kin,  and  spoke 
the  language  we  speak  to-day.  Mr,  Squire  said,  on  Friday,  that 
Shelley  had  no  common  sense,  but  he  had  Utopia  in  his  heart  and 
in  his  brain.  We  have  enough  common  sense,  we  have  enough 
wisdom,  but  have  we  Utopia  in  our  hearts  and  brains?  That  is 
what  we  want.  Shelley,  who  lacked  other  things,  can  give  us 
that — he  can  give  us  vision,  without  which  a  people  perish." 

How  the  anniversary  affected  one  of  our  writers  is  seen  by  this 
entry  in  Burton  Rascoe's  "Bookman's  Diary,"  which  appears 
in  the  Sunday  (N.  Y.)  Tribune,  July  9: 

"A  hundred  years  ago  to-day  Percy  Byssche  Shelley  and  a 
young  half-pay  lieutenant  of  British  dragoons  put  out  to  sea  in  a 
frail  craft  at  Leghorn,  whither  Shelley  had  gone  to  greet  Leigh 
Hunt  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  Some  days  later  Shelley's  body  and 
that  of  his  companion  were  found  washed  up  on  the  shore. 
Byron,  Hunt  and  Trelawny  made  a  funeral  pyre  upon  the  sands 
and  reduced  to  ashes,  save  for  the  heart  which  Trelawny  snatched 
from  the  flames,  the  slight  body  which  housed  the  soul  of  the  tor- 
mented young  man  whose  lyrics  are  among  the  glories  of  our 
language.  .  .  .  That  much  I  wrote  yesterday  of  what  I  intended 
to  be  a  centenary  tribute  to  Shelley,  but  it  didn't  come  off.  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  the  irony  of  the  situation.  There  will 
be  many  laudatory  articles  published  to-day  and  to-morrow 
about  Shelley,  telling  how  good  a  poet  he  is  and  how  much  we 
owe  to  him  as  a  liberator  of  the  spirit  and  as  a  champion  of  free 
speech.  And  yesterday  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
raided  the  office  of  Thomas  Seltzer,  the  publisher,  and  confis- 
cated his  stock  of  '  Casanova's  Home  Coming,'  by  Arthur  Schnitz- 
Ier,  'Women  in  Love,'  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  'A  Young  Girl's 
Diary,'  and  hailed  Mr.  Seltzer  into  court  on  charges  of  disseminat- 
ing 'obscene  and  lascivious'  books.  After  such  a  tragic  farce  I 
could  not,  in  good  conscience,  go  ahead  with  an  article  acknowl 
edging  our  debt  to  the  courageous  author  of  'The  Cenci,'  'Prome- 
theus Unbound,'  and  'The  Revolt  of  Islam,'  for  the  debt  is 
entirely  rhetorical.  If  Shelley  were  living  in  America  to-day  he 
would  probably  fare  even  worse  than  he  did  during  the  last  cen- 
tury He  would  be  clapt  in  jail  under  the  Mann  act;  'The 
Cenci'  would  be  supprest  and  the  publisher  fined,  and  probably 
no  college  professor  would  have  the  courage  to  put  in  a  good  word 
for  him." 

For  all  England's  present-day  glorification  of  Shelley,  for  all 
Oxford's  amends  in  erecting  a  memorial  to  him  long  after  it  had 
banished  him,  it  must  be  recorded  that  as  late  as  1886  the 
Dramatic  Censor  forbade  a  public  performance  of  "The  Cenci," 
and  Dr.  T.  J.  Furnivale  gave  a  private  one.  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  recalls  in  the  London  Times  that  Browning  who  sat  near 
him  "loudly  praised  the  play  and  the  acting." 

Of  course  it  would  never  do  for  our  present-day  leaders  to  be 
too  enthusiastic  over  the  literary  art  of  a  man  of  the  past.  Mr.  J. 
C.  Squire,  in  the  Sunday  Times  (London)  gives  a  measured  esti- 
mate of  Shelley  as  a  poet: 

"We  can  not  prove  it,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  Shelley  died  completed.  The  death  of  Keats,  who  died  six 
years  younger,  robbed  us,  arguably,  of  a  poet  who  might  have 
been  second  only  to  Shakespeare,  not  merely  in  power  of  expres- 
sion, but  in  range  of  interest,  and,  above  all,  in  zest  for  and  com- 
prehension of  the  diversity  of  human  character.  Keats  was  grow- 
ing intellectually  and  as  an  artist.  Angels,  we  may  take  it,  do  not 
grow.  There  may  naturally  be  observed  from  Shelley's  adoles- 
cence to  his  manhood  a  change  in  his  mastery  over  expression,  an 
increase  in  his  incidentally  used  erudition.  Yet  the  poems  of  his 
last  years  leave  us  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  perfectly  learnt  the 
language  that  he  wished  to  use,  that  he  can  now  say  with  incom- 
parable fluency  and  eloquence  anything  that  he  may  wish  to 
say,  but  that  he  will  wish  to  go  .on  saying  the  same  things. 
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There  is  no  question  of  laborious  experiments  in  technique,  none 
of  perpetually  novel  imagery  or  the  transfiguration  of  aspect 
after  aspect  of  life.  All  the  accents  of  his  voice  are  known:  he  is 
still  content  with  the  small  store  of  grandiose  images,  employed 
superbly,  and  with  a  constantly  renewed  freshness,  which  he 
early  discovered  to  be  suited  to  the  expression  of  his  recurring 
and  unchangeable  thoughts  and  dreams.  The  homelier  face  of 
earth,  the  ways  and  joys  and  sorrows  of  men  in  their  daily  lives, 
the  shades  of  varying  traditions  and  histories,  all  custom  and 
costume,  trivial  affection  and  laugh- 
ter, sensuality  and  domesticity,  were 
of  little  interest  to  him;  he  would 
notice  them  for  a  moment,  and  then 
his  eyes  would  wander  away  to  'the 
abodes  where  the  Eternal  are. '  It  was 
Man  and  not  men  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested ;  he  saw  no  such  things  as  black 
men  and  white,  sailors  and  shepherds, 
townsmen  and  countrymen.  There 
was  by  the  same  token  very  little  dis- 
crimination between  his  birds  and  his 
flowers  and  his  climates ;  they  were  all, 
as  a  rule,  symbols  first  and  foremost. 
He  had  by  natural  gift  an  eye  as  obser- 
vant as  any  one's,  and  a  marvelous 
accuracy  in  recording  its  observations. 
Yet  the  proofs  of  this  are  so  few,  the 
same  few  have  to  be  so  invariably  ad- 
duced, that  they  are  no  more  than  the 
evidence  of  a  faculty  which  it  did  not 
interest  him  to  employ.  Such  pictures 
as  that  of  the  two  halcyons  thinning 
the  spray,  and  such  lines  as: — 

He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom 

could  have  been  no  more  vivid  and 
precise  had  Keats  made  them;  but 
the  predilection  is  shown  in  the  line 
that  follows  next  on:  'Nor  heed  nor 
see  what  things  they  be.'  Usually 
Shelley's  imagery  is  more  abstract, 
and  used  almost  always  for  a  meta- 
physical purpose :  how  many  hundreds 

of  boats  and  ships  did  he  mention,  yet  which  of  them  lives  in  the 
memory  as  an  individual?  The  preoccupation  would  not  have 
changed.  Shelley's  power  of  speech  developed,  but  had  probably 
reached  its  term;  his  interests  did  not  develop,  and  his  heart, 
however  it  ranged,  was  always  in  search  of  the  one  goal.  .  .  . 

"Yet,  even  as  one  suggests  that  all  his  possibilities  were  ful- 
filled, that  whatever  else  he  might  have  done  would  have  been 
similar  in  kind  and  quality  to  that  which  he  actually  did,  that 
all  the  strings  of  his  lute  had  been  played  on  and  all  his  measures 
tried,  that  the  whole  of  his  spiritual  message  was  delivered  and 
could  only  have  been  repeated,  one  remembers  that  he  was  a 
great  artist,  and  that  two  great  poems,  however  alike,  are  better 
than  one.  Another  'Prometheus,'  twenty  more  lyrics  even  about 
winds  and  dawns  and  visions  and  caves  and  forests,  would  have 
left  us  immeasurably  richer.  Many  of  his  poems  are  defective 
as  poems.  The  longer  works  are  tautologous  and  frequently  thin, 
not  all  the  shorter  are  free  from  imperfections  which  a  small  man 
might  remove;  but,  when  moving  freely,  Shelley  is  the  most  con- 
summate lyric  poet  who  ever  existed,  'a  reed  through  which  all 
things  blow  to  music,'  a  voice  apparently  spontaneous,  whose 
every  syllable  is  as  pure  and  liquid  as  the  nightingale's.  And,  in 
mere  point  of  splendor  and  variety  of  language  and  rhythm,  how- 
ever vague  and  diffuse  its  content  may  often  be,  his  blank  verse 
is  not  surpassed  except  by  Shakespeare's." 

Rome,  London  and  New  York  have  had  "Shelley  Exhibitions" 
to  mark  the  centenary.  The  first  is  permanently  on  view,  the 
second  consists  of  gems  chosen  from  the  rich  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  while  that  gathered  by  the  Grolier  Club,  New 
York,  excites  the  interest  of  Shelley's  countrymen,  especially, 
as  the  London  Graphic  points  out,  because  it  contains — - 

"several  items  of  real  importance.  Here  they  have  Shelley's  own 
copy  of  the  first  (privately  printed)  edition  of  'Queen  Mab,'  with 
autograph  corrections  by  himself ;  and  another  one  showing  intact 
the  title-page  and  its  dedication  to  Harriet,  a  rare  thing,  because 
the  poet  believed  that  he  had  removed  every  one  of  those  pages 
with  Ins  own  hand,  after  the  regrettable  Westbrook  episode." 


SHALL  VOICE  TEACHERS  BE  LICENSED? 

ARE  STUDENTS  OF  SINGING  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant 
f-\  and  unscrupulous  masters  in  this  country  to  such  an 
-*-  -*~  extent  that  the  profession  of  teaching  needs  legal 
supervision?  Some  there  are  who  evidently  think  so,  since  an  effort 
is  on  foot  to  compel  music  teachers  to  secure  a  license  before 
undertaking  to  practise  their  profession.     The  problem  at  once 


SHELLEY'S    FUNERAL   PYRE. 

With  Trelawny,   Hunt  and  Byron  standing   by.     As  Louis  Edouard   Fournier's  painting  in  the 
Liverpool  Gallery  represents  the  scene  on  the  shore  at  Via  Reggio. 


suggests  another  supervising  agency  of  which  there  are  many, 
besides  the  imposition  of  a  humiliating  ordeal  upon  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession.  Report  has  it  that  the  New  York 
City  Government  represented  by  Chamberlain  Berolzheimer 
has  been  urged,  says  "Mephisto"  in  Musical  America  "to  take 
up  the  problem  how  to  deal  with  fake  music  teachers,  especially 
those  who  claim  ability  to  cultivate  the  voice."  The  complaining 
group  is  graced  by  the  name  of  Mme.  Lucrezia  Bori  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  The  answer  so  far  received  at  once  opens 
the  door  to  speculation  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen  when  an 
artistic  profession  is  taken  in  hand  by  a  municipal  body.    We  read : 

"Mr.  Berolzheimer  appears  to  believe  that  the  method  to 
meet  the  abuse  is  to  license  the  music  teachers,  who  must  first 
pass  an  examination  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Licenses.  He  tells  me  that  he  put  the 
question  up  to  Acting  Corporation  Counsel,  Hon.  George  P. 
Nicholson,  Avho  tho  he  admits  that  he  had  not  looked  into  the 
matter  very  carefully,  suggested  that  State  legislation  woidd  be 
required,  in  which  case  nothing  could  be  done  till  next  year,  by 
which  time,  says  Mr.  Berolzheimer,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
tell,  after  an  investigation  by  the  police  department,  whether 
there  are  sufficient  frauds  in  that  line  of  business  to  warrant  such 
legislation.  He  appeals  to  us  to  aid  him  and  the  Mayor  in 
coming  to  a  final  conclusion  in  the  matter." 

Mr.  Freund,  who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  "Mephisto's 
Musings,"  declares  that  the  "abuse  is  unquestioned."  But  be- 
sides the  unfairness  of  asking  distinguished  teachers  to  submit  to 
an  examination  as  to  their  competence,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
teachers  disagree  as  to  who  may  be  regarded  an  expert  to  judge 
vocal  teaching,  which  is  not  a  standardized  profession.  He 
recalls  the  time  when  the  New  York  State  Music  Teachers 
Association  took  up  the  matter  with  these  results: 

"At  your  editor's  [Mr.  Freund's]  suggestion  a  bill  was  drafted 
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to  be  submitted  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature  in  Albany. 
This  bill  did  not  call  for  any  examinations.  It  simply  required 
that  every  music  teacher  must  obtain  a  license  from  the  State 
To  obtain  this  license  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a  modest  fee  of  two 
or  three  dollars,  to  file  with  the  application  a  statement  of  the 
teacher's  claims,  which,  however,  had  to  be  signed  and  sworn  to. 
Your  editor  no  doubt  was  influenced  in  proposing  the  fee  by  the 
fact  that  figuring  conservatively  that  there  are  at  least  100,000 
teachers  in  New  York  State,  this  would  bring  in  revenue  to  the 
State  Department  and  so  make  a  considerable  number  of  jobs 
available  for  whatever 
party  was  in  power.  If 
you  have  studied  the  pol- 
itics of  this  State,  you 
know  that  a  bill  which 
brings  in  revenue,  and 
which  revenue  is  avail- 
able for  jobs,  is  more 
likely  of  passage  than  a 
bill  which  involves  the 
expenditure  of  money 
by  the  State. 

' '  The  proposed  bill 
contained  a  clause  which 
made  mandatory  that  a 
certified  copy  of  the 
teacher's  statement  be 
displayed  prominently  in 
the  studio  of  the  teacher. 
In  other  words,  the  teach- 
er was  called  upon  to  tell 
his  own  story  in  his  own 
way,  but  swear  to  it, 
which  naturally  left  the 
teacher  open  to  a  prose- 
cution for  perjury  in 
case  false  statements 
were  made. 

' '  Now  the  good  points 
of     this     measure    were 

that  it  would  have  immediately  disposed  o  all  the  fake 
teachers  with  their  preposterous  claims  of  having  studied  with 
leading  artists  and  experts  here  and  particularly  abroad.  It 
would  also  have  disposed  of  the  claims  of  those  teachers  who 
use  the  name  of  noted  artists  as  having  been  among  their 
pupils.  As  copies  of  the  SAvorn  statements  filed  in  Albany 
could  have  been  procured  by  any  one  on  the  payment  of  fifty 
cents,  it  would  have  enabled  reputable  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  get  the  exact  story  of  any  one  whom  they  had  reason 
to  think  was  a  fraud. 

"The  plan  had  no  demerits  and  many  merits.  It  could  not 
have  been  objected  to  by  the  reputable  and  established  teacher 
as  it  obviated  the  necessity  of  any  examinations,  which  would 
naturally  have  been  objected  to  by  those  old  and  established 
teachers  who  had  a  right  to  protest  that  they  had  reached  a  point 
in  their  profession  where  it  would  be  below  their  dignity  to  be 
forced  to  submit  to  an  examination  by  a  committee  whose  views 
and  ideas  might  conflict  with  their  own. 

"The  Music  Teachers'  Association  sent  the  bill  to  Albany 
with  their  endorsement.  Being  an  educational  matter,  it  was 
promptly  referred  to  the  regents,  who  have,  you  know,  the  State 
system  of  education  under  their  control. 

"What  did  the  regents  do? 

"Having  read  the  bill,  they  referred  it  to  the  legal  authorities 
of  the  State  government,  whereupon  the  legal  authorities  of  the 
State  government  promptly  reported  that  the  bill  would  infringe 
on  a  citizen's  personal  rights. 

"In  other  words,  the  legal  lights  held  that  if  you  want  to  call 
a  doctor,  he  must  have  a  license,  so  must  your  lawyer,  your 
architect,  even  your  plumber  and  your  chauffeur,  but  that  if 
a  man  assumed  a  position  as  vocal  teacher  and  ruined  your 
daughter's  voice  by  his  incompetence  or  his  inexperience,  or 
managed  to  get  all  her  money  by  falsely  pretending  that  he  could 
get  her  a  position  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  that  could 
not  be  prevented,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  it,  being  a  citizen. 

"The  stupidity  of  the  position  is  so  manifest  as  to  need  no  dis- 
cussion, but  it  ended  the  attempt  of  the  New  York  Music 
Teachers'  Association  to  act  in  the  matter." 

Musical  Courier,  the  other  leading  New  York  musical  journal, 
opposes  the  plan  and  warns  New  York  music  teachers  to  keep 
their  eyes  open,  as  "legislation  involving  every  one  of  them  is 
likely  to  go  through  when  their  backs  are  turned."     It  doubts 
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the  statement  that  "every  worth-while  teacher  in   New  York 
is  back  of  the  movement."     It  says  further: 

"The  worst  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  the  license  board  could 
easily  put  any  teachers  out  of  business  by  constantly  refusing 
licenses  to  his  or  her  pupils.  How  this  might  work  out  has  been 
demonstrated  in  some  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of 
graft  demanded  by  (and  paid  to)  inspectors  of  all  sorts  by  owners 
of  shops  and  stores.  There  is,  of  course,  always  legal  redress. 
But  most  people  would  rather  pay  tribute  than  go  to  court. 

These  inspectors  simply 
carry  on  a  campaign  of 
annoyance,  finding  al- 
leged infringements  of 
the  laAv  and  bringing  up 
every  possible  annoy- 
ance. .  .  . 

"Certainly,  a  proper 
system  of  licensing  mu- 
sic teachers  would  be 
valuable.  No  doubt  even 
the  very  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  licensing  phy- 
sicians has  been  valuable. 
But  medicine  is  a  much 
more  exact  science  than 
music.  And  even  in  med- 
icine the  result  has  not 
been  to  suppress  the 
quack  completely.  .  .  . 

"And  do  we  not  all  re- 
member the  Lorenz  scan- 
dal, when  certain  persons 
attempted  to  prevent  Dr. 
Lorenz's  work  in  this 
country  by  claiming  that 
he  was  practising  medi- 
cine without  a  license? 
"Exactly! 
"And  in  music  it  is 
not  just  an  occasional  practitioner  who  comes  to  this  country 
with  expert  knowledge,  like  Dr.  Lorenz,  but  every  year  a  dozen, 
a  score,  a  hundred — some  of  whom  it  is  possible  to  induce  to  give 
a  few  lessons  to  especially  talented  pupils." 
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"BLASTING"  THE  CRITICS— There  is  a  "blast"  in  the  Lon- 
don Labor  paper  called  The  Clarion,  which  the  literary  critics 
will  not  especially  like.  Also,  perhaps,  lay  readers  will  regret 
that  the  text  is  a  favorite  novel: 

"In  one  of  his  literary  essays  Anatole  France  says:  'I  do  not 
insist.  My  business  is  not  to  analyze  books.  I  have  done 
enough  when  I  have  implanted  some  worthy  curiosity  in  the 
well-disposed  reader.'  Now,  I  never  read  our  own  reviewers 
and  critics  of  books  that  I  do  not  wish  they  were  equally  modest 
and  easy  in  their  methods.  It  would  relieve  the  world  of  much 
portentous  twaddle  and  trash  if  they  were.  For  never,  surely, 
was  more  nonsense  written  of  books  and  of  literature  than  is 
written  to-day;  and  how  amazing  they  are,  these  critics;  and 
how  queerly  they  regard  things.  Personally,  I  can  never  under- 
stand their  point  of  view,  nor  by  what  standards  they  judge. 
They  seem  to  have  no  literary  perspective  or  comparisons.  Take 
the  case  of '  If  Winter  Comes.'  Never,  in  my  knowledge,  has  a  novel 
been  so  boomed  and  lauded.  It  has  beaten  all  the  '  best  sellers '  at 
their  own  game.  The  critics,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have 
greeted  it  with  unprecedented  applause  and  exuberant  pats  on  the 
back,  and  it  is  not  even  new.  Neither  in  style  or  method,  or  plot 
or  philosophy  is  it  new.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  it  has  no  merits.  It 
has.  It  is  a  good  deal  above  the  average  in  latter-day  fiction;  it 
is  well  written,  thoughtful,  charitable,  and  readable.  But  it  is 
not  great.  Yet  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  acclaimed  as  something 
tremendous,  and  its  infinite  peers  are  left,  comparatively,  out  in 
the  cold.  Conrad  himself,  to  whom  its  author  owes  so  big  a  debt, 
never  in  his  luckiest  year,  with  his  greatest  book,  received  half  the 
acclamation  accorded  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  this  amazing  instance, 
and  that  is  what  gives  me  pause,  and  makes  me  a  little  tardy  and 
niggardly  in  my  regard  for  the  critics.  They  seem  so  short-memo- 
ried,  so  ignorant  of  their  own  literature.  They  applaud  with 
vigor  the  second-rate  and  the  imitative,  giving  scant  praise  to 
the  first-class  and  original.  ...  It  is  amazing,  and  the  only  ex- 
planation I  can  find  is  that  for  critic  and  public  alike  Conrad  is 
too  big,  while  'If  Winter  Comes'  is  just  big  enough." 
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IN    THE     PRIORY    CHURCH,     CHRIST    CHURCH, 
HAMPSHIRE. 


GRAVE    IN    THE    PROTESTANT 
CEMETERY    IN    ROME. 


MEMORIAL    AT    OXFORD,     DESIGNED    BY 
ONSLOW    FORD. 


MONUMENTS   TO   THE   MEMORY   OP   PERCY   BYSSHE   SHELLEY. 


AN  IRISHMAN  DISCOVERS  THE  "REAL 
AMERICAN" 


G 


ENUINE  AMERICAN  ISM"  and  the  "phenomenon 
of  Americanization"  are  two  aspects  of  our  life 
puzzling  to  the  superficial  foreign  observer,  and 
conducive  to  much  misapprehension  and  misrepresentation  of 
American  conditions.  This  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ernest  Boyd, 
an  Irishman  who  has  become  acclimatized  here,  and  who,  in 
a  brief  space,  furnishes  the  readers  of  Scribner's  with  some  illu- 
minating observations  on  a  vexed  question.  The  older  American 
who  can  count  more,  sometimes  many  more  than  two  genera- 
tions on  the  soil,  is  an  elusive  element,  declares  Mr.  Boyd,  one 
obscured  to  the  vision  of  the  hurried  European  observer  by  the 
"Americanized"  newcomer  who  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
"standardized"  aspects  of  civilization  that  make  America  seem 
raw  and  uncivilized.     Mr.  Boyd  features  the  contrast  this  way: 

"While  there  is  a  prevalent  superstition  that  the  alien  popula- 
tion maintains  surreptitious,  and  sometimes  sinister,  relations 
with  the  countries  of  its  origin,  the  truth  is  that  the  American- 
izing process  is  so  successful  that  these  ex-Europeans  thrust  the 
real  Americans  out  of  sight.  So  far  from  resisting  the  friendly 
advances  of  Uncle  Sam,  the  immigrant  eagerly  snatches  at 
everything  proffered  in  his  name.  In  fact,  while  the  good  man 
is  appealing  to  him  to  enter  the  household,  the  enterprising 
stranger  has  long  since  crept  up-stairs,  donned  his  host's  ward- 
robe, and  is  giving  orders,  as  if  here  quite  at  home.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that,  altho  European  observers  are  unanimous  in 
their  view  that  the  races  which  emigrate  rapidly  lose  all  traces  of 
their  nationality,  there  is  an  illusion  in  some  American  quarters 
that  these  people  are  incurable  aliens.  When  there  is  an  out- 
break of  mob  intolerance,  the  arrested  ringleaders,  who  have 
beaten  up  some  class-conscious  proletarian,  will  probably  be 
called  by  some  such  un-Mayflowery  appellation  as  O'Sullivan 
or  Klempinsky.  The  gentlemen  who  provide  the  Klassy  Kloth- 
ing,  and  impose  the  same  styles  and  colors  upon  unresisting 
millions,  are,  as  a  rule,  more  familiar  with  Prague  or  Dantzig 
than  with  Old  or  New  England.  The  uniformity,  the  intoler- 
ance, the  machine-made  culture,  against  which  the  younger 
intellectuals  protest  so  violently,  seem  to  me  to  be,  in  the  main, 
peculiar  to  the  ex-European  rather  than  to  the  American." 

The  corruption  of  politics,  the  vulgarity  of  wealth,  the  craving 
for  novelty  and  excitement,  which  are  the  standard  counts  in 
the  indictment  of  America,  says  Mr.  Boyd,  are  mostly  in  evi- 
dence  where  the  neo-Americans  are.     Moreover — 

'The  native  race  seems  to  have  abandoned  everything  except 
its  privacy  to  these  proselytes  of  Americanism  who,  like  all 
proselytes,  make  their  newly  acquired  virtue  hateful.  The 
foreigner  intent  upon  the  realities  instead  of  the  appearances  of 
American  life  will  wait  a  long  time  before  unearthing  the  real 
American.  When  lie  does,  it  is  a  pleasant  surprize,  after  a  pro- 
longed experience  of  the  more  obvious,  blatant  patriots,  whoso 
noise  is  frequently  intended  to  conceal  the  fact  that  their  parents 


can  not  speak  English.  It  is  an  illuminating  experience  to 
penetrate  into  the  haven  of  refuge  which  the  old,  indigenous 
New  Yorkers  have  made  for  themselves,  amidst  the  glare  of 
Broadway,  the  hordes  of  garment  workers,  the  hideous  uniform- 
ity of  millions  of  enfranchised  European  peasants,  which  largely 
make  up  the  strangers'  impression  of  New  York.  An  old  culture 
and  a  native  distinction  survive  in  circles  where  the  intellectual 
lynching  party  is  an  unknown  institution,  and  patriotism  is 
something  more  subtle  than  'treating  'em  rough.'  Similarly, 
after  those  squalid  suburb  fragments  which  so  often  stand  for 
American  villages,  what  an  adventure  it  is  to  come  upon  those 
charming  little  places  in  New  England  where  pleasant  courtesy 
is  not  considered  incompatible  with  democratic  independence. 

"Those  are  the  Americans  who  are  unhonored  and  unsung  by 
the  vast  majority  of  critics  whose  text  has  been  America.  Their 
attitude  seems  to  be  one  of  resigned  acquiescence  in  the  usurpa- 
tion of  their  good  name  by  the  masses  of  the  Americanized,  whose 
formation— incidentally — from  their  standardized  shoes  to  their 
standardized  editorials,  is  largely  at  the  hands  of  converts  similar 
to  themselves.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  this  great  refusal,  this 
withdrawal  of  the  real  Americans  from  so  much  of  the  life  of  their 
own  country;  they  are  leaving  to  the  proselytes  of  Americanism 
a  kingdom  in  which  the  one-eyed  are  kings." 

The  ex-European  is  found  "proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
ignorant  of  their  mother-tongue"  and  wasting  "an  excellent 
opportunity  of  growing  up  in  the  possession  of  two  languages," 
which  the  cultivated  American  is  only  too  anxious  to  possess. 

"In  brief,  the  ex-European  suffers  from  an  inferiority  complex, 
and  all  his  efforts  are  directed  toward  the  concealment  of  what 
he  imagines  are  weaknesses  or  disadvantages.  The  percentage 
of  Americanism  can  never  be  too  high  for  him.  He  likes  it 
overproof!  The  proportion  of  ex-Europeans  to  genuine  Ameri- 
cans is  very  high,  and  as  the  former  have  coagulated  into  just 
those  centers  to  which  the  literary  visitor  is  drawn,  most  books 
on  America  are  drawn  from  impressions  based  upon  observation 
of  this  class  of  citizens.  To  judge  Americans  by  such  standards  is 
equivalent  to  judging  Protestants  by  those  sheets  of  frantic, 
anti-Catholic  propaganda  which  are  so  often  conducted  by  recent 
converts  to  the  heresy  of  Geneva.  Possibly  their  intentions  are 
excellent,  and  their  aims  are  sound,  but  the  method  and  the 
means  hardly  appeal  to  civilized  people.  It  may  well  be  that 
this  exuberance  of  the  neo-American  is  a  necessary  phase  of  the 
laborious  and  amazing  process  of  building  up  an  American  na- 
tion. The  hyphen  has  a  sinister  sound  to  American  ears,  and 
doubtless  much  will  be  pardoned  to  those  who  so  resolutely  dis- 
card it.  Yet,  I  question  if  this  veneer  of  Americanization  is 
as  promising  as  it  may  seem,  for  it  is  not  incompatible  with 
hyphenation.  This  country  teems  with  clubs  and  associations 
of  various  kinds  in  which  citizens  of  alien  birth  or  origin  are 
united  in  the  name  of  race,  nationality,  and  even  province. 
But,  as  the  members  are  chiefly  ex-Europeans,  then-  pretense  that 
they  represent  anything  of  real  value  in  the  countries  whose 
names  they  take  in  vain  will  not  bear  examination.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  hear  1  he  candid  comment  of  a  real  European  upon 
these  gatherings  of  his  exiled  countrymen.  The  common  com- 
plaint of  all  such  visitors  is  that  they  do  not  recognize  themselves 
in  these  supposed  microcosms  of  their  respective  countries." 


THE  SPIRITUAL  TRIUMPH  OVER  BOLSHEVISM 


NOT  CONTEXT  WITH  "ROBBING  "THE  CHURCHES, 
the  Russian  Soviet  leaders  "would  murder  the  Church 
leaders  who  resist."  According  to  press  dispatches,  they 
have  deposed  Patriarch  Tikhon,  head  of  the  Russian  Church, 
and  haA-e  sentenced  to  death  Archbishop  Benjamin,  Metro- 
politan of  Petrograd,  his 
coadjutor  and  nine  col- 
laborators.  Their  only 
crime,  say  a  committee 
of  Russians  living  in  Paris 
who  have  appealed  to 
Premier  Lloyd  George  to 
exert  his  influence  to  save 
the  condemned  men,  "con- 
sists in  having  issued 
peaceably  a  protestation 
against  robbing  the 
churches  of  objects  con- 
sidered most  sacred,  after 
they  had  humbly  trans- 
mitted other  objects  of 
value  to  the  Soviet 
Government."  Execu- 

tion, however,  has  been 
postponed,  perhaps,  says 
the  New  York  Tribune, 
because  it  has  dawned  on 
the  Soviet  authorities  that 
their  course  does  not  pay. 
We  are  reminded  that 
when  Bela  Kun  and  his 
little  group  of  Bolshevists 
seized  the  power  in  Hun- 
gary, Lenine  advised  him 
against  killing  members 
of  the  Allied  missions  in 
Budapest  as  likely  to 
em-age  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments. It  may  be,  we 
are  told,  that  this  same 
sort  of  wisdom  has  brought 
about  a  delay  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Russian  Church 
leaders.  "To  call  on  the 
sense  of  justice  or  human- 
itarianism  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists," adds  the  Tribune, 
"would,    of    course,    be  a 

waste  of  effort,  but  to  point  out  that  it  may  not  be  profitable  to 
carry  out  the  execution  may  be  of  use." 

Whatever  may  become  of  these  unfortunate  churchmen,  the 
orthodox  Church,  according  to  several  accounts,  is  making  sweet 
the  uses  of  adversity.  Reduced  economically,  it  is  growing 
spiritually.  The  Aery  effort  to  destroy  it  is  making  the  peasants 
all  the  more  loyal  to  their  religion.  Indeed,  the  Government 
attack  on  the  Church,  writes  Sasha  Kropotkin  in  the  London 
Daily  Express,  "is  forging  the  link  between  peasant  and  worker. 
It  wi  1  unite  them  in  their  grievances  and  discontent  against  the 
Soviet  Government.  And  the  Church,  to  which  the  masses 
have  blindly  turned  in  their  seeking  for  the  vague  but  imperish- 
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UNDER   THE   BOLSHEVISTS'   BAN. 

Patriarch  Tikhon.   deposed  by  the  Soviet  authorities  for  "spiritually  inciting 
his  people  to  resist  Government  sequestration  of  church  property. 


able  ideal  of  brotherhood,  that  ideal  which  the  Communists 
preached,  but  have  failed  to  practise,  will  benefit,  and  will  play 
its  part  in  reuniting,  an  idealist  and  Christian  people."  Any 
one  who  has  been  living  in  Russia  during  the  last  few  years, 
writes  a  correspondent  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  "must  have 

been  struck  by  the  fact 
that  not  only  the  peasants 
and  workers,  but  also  the 
middle  and  intellectual 
classes  have  sought  a 
refuge  in  religion  from  the 
utter  misery  of  their  exis- 
tence. Churches  have 
been  full  to  overflowing 
and  a  great  religious  re- 
vival has  been  remarked, 
even  by  those  less  inclined 
to  admit  it."  These  signs 
of  resentment  are  said  to 
be  arousing  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  among  the 
Communist  leaders  who 
know  the  temper  of  the 
people.  They  are  also, 
we  are  told,  being  marked 
among  many  Jews,  "who 
know  that  the  number 
and  fanaticism  of  their 
co-religionist  commissars 
have  aroused  deep  resent- 
ment among  the  Russian 
ignorant  masses,  who  in 
pogroms  will  vent  some 
of  their  wrath  against  a 
regime  of  which  the  poor 
Jews  were  as  much  victims 
as  the  Russian  peasants 
and  workers."  So,  thinks 
the  correspondent, 

"It  would  not  be  sur- 
prizing if   once   again    in 
Russian  history  a  popular 
uprising    should   be    born 
and  cradled  in  the  Church 
and    thence    break  forth, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  such 
distinguished   generals    as 
Brusiloff,    who    organized 
the    new    Russian  Army. 
will  be  able  to  control  the  passionate  outburst  of  these  soldiers 
when  they  make  common  cause  with  the  peasants  and  workers 
so  long  and  so  brutally  maltreated  and  humiliated." 

Bolshevism  is  a  contradiction  of  Christianity,  agree  many 
writers,  and  we  are  frequently  reminded  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
regard  religion  as  a  hindrance  to  progress,  an  opiate  at  once  to 
soothe  and  debauch  the  people.  "We  can  not  conceive  the 
existence  of  Bolshevism  in  an  enlightened  community,"  writes 
a  correspondent  in  The  Christian  World  (London).  "It  is  a 
system  that  hates  the  light,  and  in  the  hyperborean  darkness  of 
Russia  it  finds  the  sustenance  on  which  it  thrives.  .  .  .  Light, 
freedom,   liberalism  and  humanitarianism  find  no   support  in 
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Bolshevism."      Concerning   their   effort    to   destroy   religion   in 
Russia,  the  correspondent  says: 

"Hardly  were  the  Bolshevists  in  power  when  they  were  made 
aware  of  these  spiritual  forces  in  the  Russian  people,  dormant 
or  latent,  but  easily  fanned  into  life,  and  exercising,  even  in 
their  torpid  condition,  a  powerful  influence  on  the  national 
character  and  conduct.  Recognizing  this,  and  instinctively 
feeling  that  the  stronger  the  influences  of  religion  among  the 
people  the  weaker  became  their  hold — for  Bolshevism  aims  not 
only  at  the  enslavement  of  the  body  of  the  people,  but  at  the 
enslavement  of  its  soul — they  set  to  work  to  destroy  every  out- 
ward rflanifestation  of  the  Church's  power.  They  struck  at 
its  temporalities  when  its  spiritual  life  seemed  beyond  their 
reach.  One  blow  after  another  was  struck — merciless,  crushing, 
cruel  blows.  The  Holy  Synod  was  abolished.  Every  bishop 
and  priest  throughout  the  country  was  deprived  of  his  land. 
The  monasteries  and  convents  were  closed,  and  their  inmates 
dispersed.  It  was  no  mere  closing  of  houses  where  idle  religious 
of  both  sexes  led  a  luxurious  life.  The  great  majority  of  them 
were  the  refugees  of  poverty-stricken,  diseased  and  crippled 
people  who  never  failed  to  receive  'God's  portion.'  Religious 
instruction  in  all  schools  and  preaching  in  the  churches  were 
prohibited,  and  more  than  once  an  official  notice  was  issued  from 
Moscow  to  local  Soviets  to  make  the  people  understand  that 
religion  was  an  opiate  administered  by  the  Church  to  stupefy 
and  debauch  them,  that  the  Scriptures  were  ridiculous  old 
wives'  fables,  that  prayer  was  moonshine.  The  icons,  some  of 
them  invaluable  as  choice  examples  of  Byzantine  art,  were 
removed  from  all  public  offices,  destroyed,  defaced  and  unspeak- 
ably defiled.  The  despots  went  further  than  this.  Out  of  public 
moneys  they  hired  itinerating  lecturers  who  went  from  town  to 
village  mocking;  at  every  Christian  belief  and  rite,  and  illus- 
trating their  lectures  with  blasphemous  and  obscene  pictures 
of  the  most  solemn  scenes  in  sacred  history.  I  do  not  know  the 
truth  about  the  alleged  murder  of  bishops  and  priests,  and  the 
wholesale  ravishing  of  nuns.  Whether  this  has  been  done  on 
the  scale  reported,  I  can  not  say.  That  enormities  of  an  unspeak- 
able character  were  perpetrated,  and  accompanied  the  Bolshe- 
vist triumph  over  religion,  can  not  be  doubted  for  a  moment. 
How,  then,  can  we  give  the  faintest  credence  to  the  reports  that 
Bolshevism  intends  to  inaugurate  a  propaganda  of  'liberal 
humanitarianism  tinctured  with  Christianity'  ?  Its  desires  are 
not  toward  that  way.  Little  it  recks  of  reviving  the  spirit  it  has 
crusht." 

Meanwhile  attention  is  centered  on  the  unhappy  plight  of 
Patriarch  Tikhon,  and  to  be  quite  fair,  says  the  correspondent  of 
the  British  journal,  we  must  look  at  the  other  side  of  his  case, 
for  there  is  another  side.    As  the  matter  stands  now, 

"He  has  been  removed  from  office,  and  awaits  his  trial,  in 
the  barbarous  jargon  of  his  accusers,  for  spiritually  inciting  his 
people  to  resist  the  Government  sequestration  of  jewels  and 
valuables,  the  property  of  the  Russian  Church.  Violence  he 
neither  used  nor  advocated.  The  Soviet  Government  allege  that 
they  were  entitled  to  assume  control  of  this  property  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  famine  and  starvation  raging  through- 
out the  country,  and  that  in  their  impoverished  condition  as 
regards  money  to  buy  food,  they  were  entitled  to  acquire,  by 
force  if  necessary,  articles  that  might  be  easily  turned  into 
money.  Our  difficulty  is  that  the  Bolshevist,  as  he  has  proved 
himself,  is  not  a  man  in  which  the  least  confidence  can  be  re- 
posed. We  are  quite  justified  in  suspecting  that  the  Church 
treasures  will  find  their  way  into  his  pocket,  and  not  to  the 
starving  millions  of  his  people.  But  do  Ave  know  this  for  certain? 
One  must  remember  that  for  three  years  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  not  interfered  with  this  treasure,  which  might  have 
been  as  easily  acquired  as  the  Imperial  jewels.  That  a  Govern- 
ment is  justified  in  an  emergency  in  levying  forced  tribute  on 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  its  people  is  admitted.  In  this 
case  does  the  emergency  justify  the  Government?  Some  of  us 
will  regret  that  the  action  of  the  British  Churches  was  taken 
on  this  particular  affair,  with  a  Metropolitan  and  Church 
treasures  involved.  All  through  the  past  three  years  persecu- 
tion of  a  most  terrible  character  was  suffered  by  the  clergy  of  (he 
Church.  Only  last  January  nine  priests  and  monks  were  shot 
in  front  of  the  Kremlin,  and  no  protest  was  raised  then,  or  all 
through  the  three  years  previously.  In  taking  this  particular  ease 
as  a  ground  for  protest,  are  we  not  giving  the  enemy  to  rejoice?" 

The  Bolshevists  have  maintained  that  the  levy  on  the  churches 
was  made  only  to  help  the  starving  and  was,  therefore,  a  legiti- 


mate exercise  of  Government  power.  Furthermore,  in  consider- 
ing the  quarrel  between  Church  and  State,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  notes  the  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist)  that 
the  Russian  Church  was  very  intimately  related  to  the  old 
political  regime  which  the  Russians  discarded  before  the  Soviet 
Government  seized  the  reins  of  power.  "The  Eastern  Orthodox- 
Church  had  become  a  State  church  in  Russia  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  power  of  the  ancient  patriarchate  was  broken  by 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Church,  tho  robbed  in  the  eighteenth 
century  of  far  richer  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
lands  and  serfs,  was  hand  in  hand  with  the  czars  in  ruling  the 
Russian  people.  The  authorities  of  both  State  and  Church  were 
conservative  and  reactionary."     Now,  we  are  told  further, 

"The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  disestablish- 
ment and  persecution  of  the  Church  has  emphasized  the  demand 
for  reform  in  the  Church  which  had  begun  early  in  this  century 
before  the  political  revolution  had  been  accomplished.  A  general 
church  congress  is  to  be  held  this  month  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion. It  may  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  reformation  long 
past  due  in  the  Russian  Church,  which  will  affect  the  future  of 
Christianity  in  that  and  other  lands." 


WICKED  FOOD  WASTE 

A  DEPRESSING  COMMENTARY  on  "the  greed  and 
stupidity  of  mankind"  is  conveyed  in  a  news  dispatch 
.  from  a  town  in  California  saying  that  growers  had  left 
8,000,000  melons  rotting  on  the  ground  and  decided  to  pocket 
the  loss  in  the  hope  that  overstocking  of  the  market  would  be 
eliminated  and  they  could  get  better  prices.  The  greed  of  human- 
ity is  bad  enough  at  any  time  or  for  any  reason,  says  The  Chris- 
tian Herald,  "but  when  it  is  so  great  that  men  are  willing  to 
destroy  good  wholesome  food  in  order  to  make  money  or  keep 
up  prices  it  seems  to  be  a  more  extreme  form  of  greed  than  some 
other  kinds."  In  contemplating  these  rotting  melons  The  Herald 
visualizes  the  millions  of  children  in  the  famine-stricken  coun- 
tries and  the  half -starved  in  American  tenements.  But  supposing 
that  the  growers  of  foodstuffs  were  anxious  in  case  of  an  over- 
production to  save  every  ounce,  even  if  it  had  to  be  given  away, 
how,  wonders  The  Herald,  could  it  be  transported  to  those  who 
were  in  need  of  it?    Unfortunately,  we  are  told, 

"The  combination  of  greed  and  stupidity  reminds  us  that  we 
have  not  come  very  far  along  the  track  of  conserving  some  of 
humanity's  most  beautiful  and  necessary  things.  We  can 
measure  the  distances  of  the  stars  and  resolve  them  into  their 
physical  make-up  with  the  aid  of  that  marvelous  instrument,  the 
spectroscope.  We  are  able  to  talk  to  one  another  through  space, 
and  harness  the  lightning  to  cook  our  meals.  But  we  are  not 
great  enough  nor  good  enough  to  prevent  8,000,000  fruits  of  God's 
wonderful  earth  from  rotting  on  the  ground,  while  little  children 
in  Europe  also  rot  on  the  ground  because  there  is  no  food  for  their 
little  bodies.  What  sharper  contrast  could  be  found  than  the 
wanton  and  deliberate  destruction  of  God's  food  for  God's  chil- 
dren than  this  commercial  transaction,  perpetrated  in  cold 
blood,  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  price? 

"It  woidd  seem  as  if  some  wholesome  law  could  prevent  the 
destruction  of  food  in  a  world  where  millions  of  hungry  mouths 
go  without  even  the  plainest  sort  of  nourishment  required  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Is  it  not  an  ironical  comment  on  our 
civilization  that  at  a  time  when  the  Christian  conscience  of  the 
nation  is  confronted  with  the  appeal  to  send  food  to  Europe  and 
the  Near  East,  to  the  starving  millions  of  China  or  of  Armenia, 
the  growers  of  food  in  the  very  country  that  is  besought  by 
Europe  for  food,  throws  it  away  to  the  extent  of  8,000,000 
melons? 

"The  possible  reply  that  this  sort  of  food  is  perishable  and  can 
not  be  sent  abroad,  or  that  the  cost  of  transporting  it  to  market 
is  prohibitive  of  any  profit  for  the  producers,  does  not  answer  the 
fact  of  food  destruction.  Either  wickedly  or  wastefully  God's 
food  is  destroyed.  In  the  economy  of  His  plan  for  mankind  such 
a  course,  no  matter  from  wlr.it  motive,  is  an  illustration  of  man- 
kind's selfishness  or  of  stupidity.  We  have  nol  learned  how  t<> 
curb  human  greed,  neither  have  we  learned  how  to  make  a 
supply  meet  a  want." 
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JUSTICE  BEFORE  CHARITY 

JUSTICE  rather  than  philanthropy  should  be  the  first  thought 
of  the  business  man  whose  earnings  have  provided  him  with 
the  opportunity  of  doing  his  bit  toward  settling  the  present 
industrial  unrest  and  alleviating  the  conditions  which  lead 
to  strikes.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Edward  A.  Filene,  student  of 
sociology,  and  successful  Boston  merchant,  whose  experiments  in 
connection  with  a  system  of  store  management  are  said  to  have 
served  as  a  model  for  similar  institutions  all  over  the  United 
States.  Socialism  and  Communism  are  unfit  as  substitutes  for 
the  present  so-called  capitalistic  system,  writes  Mr.  Filene  in  the 
New  York  World,  for  he  is  "convinced  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  wealth  of  employers  is  legitimately  gained  and  that  all  the 
world  is  richer  because  of  their  wealth."  But,  likewise,  he  is 
"just  as  firmly  convinced  that  the  present  wage  system  is  not 
infallible  or  final,  but  is  only  a  step  on  the  road  from  serfdom  and 
slavery  to  improved  forms  of  just  and  effective  cooperation  that 
the  experience  and  wisdom  of  men  will  evolve  from  generation  to 
generation."  As,  however,  the  present  system  is  the  road  that 
for  the  present  must  be  utilized  for  the  upward  march  of  all, 
employer  and  employee  alike,  the  employers  would  do  well, 
thinks  Mr.  Filene,  to  study  it  carefully  with  the  object  of  under- 
standing its  weakness  and  remedying  its  defects.  His  own  study 
brings  him  to  four  conclusions,  which,  briefly  stated,  are  that 
neither  employer  nor  employee  should  have  autocratic  control 
in  determining  the  conditions  of  employment,  but  should  enter 
upon  some  form  of  joint  control;  that  we  must  think  of  wages 
in  terms  of  commodities,  recreation  and  savings  rather  than  in 
dollars  and  cents;  that  employers  should  use  the  price  indexes 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington  and  by 
several  private  agencies,  as  a  scientific  and  businesslike  aid  in 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  "counterfeit"  wages  through 
use  of  a  sliding  wage-scale;  that  the  industrial  system  should  be 
humanized  so  that  labor  may  be  safeguarded  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  health,  steady  employment  and  good  working  condi- 
tions, and,  lastly,  that  business  shoidd  "more  and  more  become 
a  profession  and  be  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity." The  motive  with  which  the  employer  directs  his  busi- 
ness and  Avith  which  the  employee  works,  writes  Mr.  Filene,  "will 
in  the  last  analysis  determine  whether  there  will  be  industrial 
war  or  industrial  peace." 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  modern  life,  we  are  told,  is  that  when 
financial  success  at  last  gives  employers  the  opportunity  to  co- 
operate in  solving  the  problems  of  the  employees,  they  fail  to  use 
their  new-found  freedom  to  this  end.  Instead,  they  often 
begin  to  use  their  money  for  ostentatious  ends,  or  for  charity 
rather  than  justice.  Instead  of  offering  recompense  through 
charity,  suggests  Mr.  Filene,  the  employer  should  learn  that — 

"The  first  legitimate  use  of  large  profits,  and  the  main  use,  is 
to  reduce  prices.  These  lower  prices  will,  in  turn,  cause  increased 
demand,  increased  production  and  increased  total  profit,  at  which 
point  prices  can  again  be  reduced.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to 
merely  increase  production.  Prices  at  the  same  time  must  be 
reduced  enough  to  bring  in  the  greatly  increased  number  of  pur- 
chasers needed  to  absorb  this  greater  output.  Employers  are 
wrong  when  they  endeavor  to  obtain  mass  production  through 
lowering  wages  to  a  degree  that  lessens  the  number  of  possible 
consumers  for  their  product.  Employees  are  wrong  when  they 
try  to  get  higher  real  wages  or  more  work  through  limiting  out- 
put. Both  will  find  it  far  more  profitable  in  the  long  run  to  join 
hands  in  efforts  to  furnish  reliable  and  essential  merchandise  to 
the  public  at  prices  lower  than  it  has  been  sold  before.  In  this 
way  they  will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  consumers  and  in- 
crease the  demand  for  workmen.  They  will  at  the  same  time 
increase  wages  and  the  purchasing  power  of  those  wages. 

' '  The  practical  and  compelling  thought  in  any  analysis  of  the 
reasons  why  men  strike  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  elimination 
of  the  cause  of  strikes  is  not  only  good  ethics  but  equally  good 
business.  We  employers  like  to  think  of  ourselves  both  as  good 
business  men  and  as  good  Americans.  In  studying  and  removing 
the  reasons  for  strikes  we  shall  find  the  road  to  that  real  coopera- 


tion with  our  employees  that  will  largely  satisfy  our  aspirations 
in  both  directions.  And  a  grateful  general  public,  which,  after 
all,  is  most  concerned  in  ths  solution  of  the  industrial  question, 
will  applaud  and  reAvard  our  success." 


FILLING  THE  COUNTRY  WITH  CHURCHES 

THE  BUILDING  SHORTAGE  does  not  include 
churches,  it  seems,  for  during  the  past  seventy  years 
twenty-two  denominations  have  helped  complete  62,81 1 
church  buildings  and  4,835  parsonages,  according  to  a  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Church  Building  of  the  Home  Missions 
Council  and  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions.  Seven- 
teen boards  and  societies  reporting  show  that  they  have  perma- 
nent funds  amounting  to  $24,195,834.  Eighteen  of  the  boards 
received  last  year  $7,286,376.  TAventy-three  denominations  as- 
sist churches  in  building  both  houses  of  worship  and  parsonages. 
The  EA^angelical  and  the  Free  Methodist  Churches  assist  in 
building  churches  only.  The  Disciples  build  churches  for  the 
most  part,  but  have  aided  in  building  a  few  parsonages.  The 
United  Presbyterians  haA-e  transferred  their  parsonage  work  to 
their  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  which  has  already  com- 
pleted 211  parsonages  and  raised  for  that  Avork  last  year  $28,393. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  we  are  told,  build  churches  mostly,  then- 
parsonage  Avork  being  just  begun.  The  methods  of  work  of  these 
seAreral  denominations,  notes  The  Christian  Work  (Undenomina- 
tional), are  singularly  alike: 

"Fifteen  aid  churches  by  both  grant  and  loan,  the  grant  being 
a  conditional  gift  for  the  perpetual  use  of  the  church,  but  return- 
ing to  the  denomination  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  church  to 
maintain  its  work  or  to  meet  the  required  conditions.  The  Dis- 
ciples aid  almost  entirely  by  loans,  and  the  Evangelicals,  the 
Evangelical  Lutherans,  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  and  the 
Evangelical  Synod  aid  by  loans  only.  The  Christians  and  the 
United  Evangelicals  aid  mostly  by  loans.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Universalists  and  the  Free  Methodists  aid  by  grants  only. 
The  Congregationalists  giAre  aid  in  parsonage  building  by  loans 
only  from  their  parsonage  fund,  but  assist  in  completing  churches 
by  both  grant  and  loan.  Eight  of  the  assisting  boards  or  socie- 
ties state  that  they  have  no  fixt  rule  as  to  the  proportion  which 
the  church  must  raise  in  order  to  secure  the  helping  hand  of  the 
denomination.  Most  of  the  others,  however,  have  a  rule  that  the 
church  making  application  for  aid  must  raise  a  certain  definite 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  house  and  lot.  Thus  the  Congre- 
gationalists, Disciples,  Presbyterians  (South),  Presbyterians 
(North)  and  Roman  Catholics  require  that  the  church  shall  raise 
two-thirds  of  the  cost,  usually  limiting  then-  aid  to  one-third. 
The  Lutherans  of  Missouri,  Ohio  and  other  States,  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  Canada,  and  the  Unitarians  require  the  church  to  raise 
one-half  of  the  cost,  tho  the  last-mentioned  denomination  varies 
this  requirement  when  circumstances  make  it  seem  necessary. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  requires  three-fifths  of  the  cost 
to  be  raised  before  their  aid  is  given,  the  United  Evangelicals  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  require  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  to  be  raised;  and  the  Free  Methodists  require  93  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  to  be  raised  before  their  aid  is  given.  The  average 
grant  of  the  Congregational  organization  at  present  is  $1,800,  and 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North)  it  is  $2,000.  There  is  the 
same  variety  in  the  a  Average  loans.  The  Baptist  Church  (North), 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (South),  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  and  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  keep  their  loans 
down  below  one  thousand  dollars.  The  average  loan  of  the 
United  Brethren  is  $1,348;  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church, 
$1,500;  of  the  Evangelical  Synod,  $2,000;  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  $2,148;  of  the  Congregational  Church  Building 
Society,  $2,500;  of  the  Disciples,  $7,000;  of  the  Evangelicals, 
$2,000;  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church,  $5,000  to  $10,000;  of  the 
Lutherans  of  Missouri,  Ohio  and  other  States  and  also  of  the 
Methodist  Church  (South),  $5,000;  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(North),  $8,000;  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  $10,000; 
and  the  Unitarians,  $4,000.  All  of  Avhich  is  an  important  study. 
But  some  agency  should  also  inform  the  laity  of  the  proportion 
of  this  money  which  has  been  wasted  in  competitive  building, 
how  many  church  buildings  in  over-churched  communities  have 
been  erected  by  means  of  aid  from  these  societies,  and  so  on. 
There  is  more  that  should  be  told." 
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NEVER  BE  WITHOUT  SOUP  IN  YOUR  PANTRY 


Meaty,  marrowy  Ox  Tail  joints 

delicious  vegetables 
nourishing  barley 


OXTAIL 


Just  the  aroma  from  Campbell's  Ox  Tail  Soup 
as  it  simmers  in  the  saucepan  is  a  challenge  to 
your  appetite — it  is  so  rich  and  savory.  And 
the  minute  you  taste  the  first  spoonful,  you  realize 
what  a  treat  is  ahead  of  you.  The  sliced  ox  tail 
joints  are  the  very  tenderest  and  finest  the  market 
affords.  Their  rich  tasty  broth  is  blended  with 
diced  carrots  and  turnips,  puree  of  luscious 
tomatoes,  hearty  strengthening  .barley,  ox  tail 
joints  (not  used  in  making  the  broth),  a  dash  of 
French  leeks  and  parsley  fresh  from  our  own 
farms.    Real,  substantial  food — and  how  delicious! 


Soup  so  good  you'll  want  to  sing 
Dance  and  play  and  everything. 

For  it  is  made  the  Campbell's  way 
Which  means  the  best,  as  you  will  say! 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 


% 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


CtCRIBXER'S  for  August  has  two  mem- 
Xj  orable  poems,  both  of  which  we'd  like 
to  quote  were  it  not  like  taking  too  great 
an  advantage  from  a  contemporary.  We 
recommend  our  readers  to  turn  to  William 
A.  Percy's  "A  Canticle,"  while  we  supply 
them  Mr.  Wheelock's.  Both  writers  are 
old  friends  of  this  page.  Mr.  Wheelock  we 
have  heard  less  from  of  late: 

THE  FISH-HAWK 

By  John   Hall  Wheelock 

On  the  large  highway  of  the  awful  air  that  flows 
Unbounded    between    sea    and    heaven,    while 
twilight  screened 

The  majestic  distances,  he  moved  and  had  repose; 
On  the  huge  wind  of  the  Immensity  he  leaned 

His  steady  body  in  long  lapse  of  flight,  and  rose 

Gradual,   through   broad   gyres   of  ever-climbing 
rest , 
Up  the  clear  stair  of  the  eternal  sky;   and  stood 
Throned  on  the  summit!     Slowly,  with  his  widen- 
ing breast, 
Widened   around  him   the  enormous   Solitude, 
From  the  gray  rim  of  ocean  to  the  glowing  west. 

Headlands  and  capes  forlorn  of  the  far  coast,  the 

land 
Rolling  her  barrens  toward  the  south,  he,  from 

his  throne 
Upon   the  gigantic   wind,    beheld:     he   hung — he 

fanned 
The  abyss  for  mighty  joy,  to  feel  beneath  him 

strown 
Pale  pastures  of  the  sea,  with  heaven  on  either 

hand, 

The  world  with  all  her  winds  and  waters,  earth 
and  air, 
Fields,  folds,  and  moving  clouds.     The  awful 
and  adored 
Arches  and  endless  aisles  of  vacancy,  the  fair 
Void  of  sheer  heights  and  hollows  hailed  him  as 
her  lord 
And  lover  in  the  highest,  to  whom  all  heaven  lay 
bare! 

Till  from  that  tower  of  ecstasy,  that  baffled  height, 
Stooping,  he  sank;    and  slowly  on  the  world's 
wide  way 
Walked,  with  great  wing  on  wing,  the  merciless, 
proud  Might. 
Hunting  the  huddled  and  lone  reaches  for  his 
prey 
Down  the  dim  shore — and  faded  in  the  crumbling 
light. 

Slowly  the  dusk  covered  the  land.     Like  a  great 
hymn 
The  sound  of  moving  winds  and  waters  was; 
the  sea 
Whispered  a  benediction,  and  the  west  grew  dim 
Where      evening      lifted      her     clear      candles 
quietly   .   .   . 
Heaven,  crowded  with  stars,  trembled  from  rim 
to  rim. 

Poets  unnumbered  must  have  been 
moved  by  Shelley's  fate  to  sing  of  that 
funeral  pyre,  but  this  in  the  London 
Graphic  is  part  of  the  centenary  tribute: 

SHELLEY 

By  C.   E.   Lawrence 

The  sea  gave  up  its  dead.     The  pyre 
Set  the  ethereal  spirit  free. 
Cleansed  by  the  sacrificial  fire, 
Washed  by  the  sacrificial  sea, 
He  soared,  to  shine  as  some  lone  star, 
Heart-moving,  tho  so  high,  so  far 
From  where  we  mortals  are. 


On  radiant  wings  he  flew  to  where 
The  challenge  of  Prometheus  rang. 

Beyond  those  lucid  depths  of  air 
Wherein  his  circling  skylark  sang 
Its  song — tho  less  its  range  than  his. 
Which,  human  with  Adonais, 
Stormed  the  eternities. 

They  wait.    The  shades  immortal  wait, 
Watching  with  burning  eyes  this  sphere, 
Where  Shelley  strove  with  life,  till  Fate 
Cried,  Pass! — and  so  he  passed,  to  share 
The  glories  of  those  infinite; 
His  genius  a  triumphant  light 
Set  in  the  listening  night. 


No  one,  we  think,  has  plumbed  the 
secrets  of  death  like  Aline  Kilmer,  or  given 
them  more  delicate  expression.  In  Harper's 
(August)  there  is  the  quiet  resignation 
of  one  doomed  to  the  long  schooling  of 
death's  fierce  pangs  and  only  gently  re- 
proachful that  its  peace  be  denied  her: 

YOU  ASK  ME  NOT  TO  DIE 

By  Aline  Kilmer 

You  need  not  fear, 

You  need  not  dread  that  day  I  shall  be  dying; 
I  shall  not  leave  you,  dear. 
Others  more  tender,  with  more  hope  than  I, 

Lift  thrush-sweet  voices  lyrically  crying 
That  they  are  soon  to  die; 
But  I  shall  live  to  see  each  starry  head 
That  I  have  loved  go  down  to  its  low  bed, 
And  I  shall  wander  through  a  ruined  land 
Where  there  will  be  no  dear  accustomed  hand 
To  ease  my  sorrow. 
Nay,  sweet,  to-morrow 

Your  flowerlike  beauty  may  have  failed  and  fled 
And  I  shall  weep  you  dead; 
Then  rise  to  face  the  grim  and  hooded  years, 
Each  with  his  vase  of  tears, 

That  move  majestically  by, 
Till  the  little  I  had  of  beauty  will  be  but  a  withered 
mask 

And  the  little  I  had  of  wit  will  be  bitter  and 
dry — 
Dear,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  you  ask! 

How  can  you  love  me  and  bid  me  not  to  die? 

A  threnody  for  all  souls  drowned  at  sea 
might  be  found  in  this  from  the  Inde- 
pendent: 

LOST  AT  SEA 

By  David  M.  Robinson 

[An  elaboration  of  a  recently  found  Greek  epi- 
taph from  Sinope,  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes  and 
Mithradatcs,  now  in  Constantinople.  See  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Philology,  1922,  No.  1.] 

No  grave  is  here!  only  a  slab,  a  stone,  a  mound 
To  mark  Narcissus  fan-.     Far  from  this  hallowed 

ground 
The  Euxine  vast  doth  roll  his  wand 'ring  grave 

along, 
But  chiseled  words  shall  fix  him  in  enduring  song: 
In  him  to  goodness  there  was  added  charm  and 

grace. 
A  fine  nobility  shone  in  his  acts  and  face, 
His  soul  full  charged  with  wisest  speech  took  rank 

beside 
The  very  eloquence  of  Nestor,  Pylos'  pride. 
O  sullen  Envy,  thou  grim-visaged  hateful  Power, 
That  lov'st  to  drown  the  good  and  great  before 

their  hour! 
Came  there  no  sudden  flush  and  blush  of  shame  to 

climb 
The  evil  ladder  of  thy  narrow  corrugated  brow, 
Mounting    from    wrinkled    round    to    redd'ning 

round,  what  time 
Thou  sav/'st  the  young  and  brave  Narcissus  die, 

and  how? 


Whoever  has  tried  to  defeat  wakeful- 
ness by  the  age-old  device  of  counting 
sheep  may  rejoice  to  find  the  monotony 
sometimes  relieved  by  the  imagination. 
This  is  in  The  London  Mercury: 

COUNTING  SHEEP 

By  W.  P.   R.   Kerr 

Half-awake  I  walked 

A  dimly-seen  sweet  hawthorn  lane 

Until  sleep  came; 
I  lingered  at  a  gate  and  talked 
A  httle  with  a  lonely  lamb. 
He  told  me  of  the  great  still  night. 
Of  calm  starlight 

And  of  the  lady  moon  who'd  stoop 
For  a  kiss  sometimes, 
Of  grass  as  soft  as  sleep,  of  rhymes 
The  tired  flowers  sang; 
And  ageless  April  tales 
Of  how,  when  sheep  grew  old. 
As  their  faith  told, 
They  went  without  a  pang 
To  far  green  fields,  where  fall 
Perpetual  streams  that  call 
To  deathless  nightingales. 

And  then  I  saw,  hard  by, 

A  shepherd  lad  with  shining  eyes, 

And  round  him  gathered  one  by  one 

Countless  sheep,  snow-white; 

More  and  more  they  crowded 

With  tender  cries 

'Till  all  the  field  was  full 

Of  voices  and  of  coming  sheep. 

Countless  they  came,  and  I 

Watched,  until  deep 

As  dream-fields  he, 

I  was  asleep. 


Is  this  a  parable  for  married  lovers?  We 
do  not  venture  to  name  the  speaker,  man 
or  woman,  but  leave  it  to  readers  to  decide. 
Contemporary  Verse  must  have  found  a 
certain  seasonal  timeliness  in  it: 

WISH 

By  Judith  Tractman 

I  wish  I  were  a  bug, 
A  httle  fat  cool  bug 
Blinking  at  the  sun. 
I  would  lie  all  day 
Upon  a  lily-leaf, 
Fold  my  hands 
Across  my  stomach 
And  dream 
And  sleep 
And  dream. 

But  no, 

I  must  listen  to  your  pitter-patter 
And  grin  ingratiatingly  at  you 
While  you  discuss  food  and  clothing 
And  mop  your  heavy  forehead 
And  complain  about  the  weather 
And  the  world. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you 

That  I  wish  I  were  a  bug, 

A  little  fat  cool  bug  on  a  lily-leaf 

Blinking  at  the  sun. 

You  would  start  and  stare 
And  mumble  something  trite 
About  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

Yet  I  wish  I  were  a  httle  bug 
On  a  cool  lily-leaf 
Or  hidden  in  a  leaf-cradle 
Swinging  on  the  top  of  the  tree. 


H 
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THE  COACH 


THE  NEW  MOTOR 


OUR  GREATEST  ACHIEVEMENT 
IN  QUALITY  AND  PRICE 


All  former  Hudson  values  are  surpassed. 
That  means  much — to  excel  values  which 
have  led  fine  car  sales  for  six  years. 

Yet,  everywhere  motorists  acclaim  the  fact. 
Each  Hudson  model  affirms  this  rightful 
leadership. 

For  instance,  the  Coach,  a  beautiful  closed 
car,  costing  only  C%  above  open  models.  It 
meets  every  essential  closed  car  require- 
ment, with  distinction,  comfort,  long-wearing 
quality  and  handsome  appearance.  Prob- 
ably it  will  give  you  the  very  car  you  want, 
at  a  saving  of  from  $800  to  $1500. 

All  Hudsons  have  the  new  motor — the  most 


talked  of  Super-Six  ever  built.  It  retains  all 
that  made  the  Super-Six  famous,  refined  and 
developed  to  a  higher  point  than  was  ever 
before  possible.  What  it  adds  to  car  perform- 
ance neither  words  nor  comparisons  express. 
It  is- so  smooth,  quiet  and  delightful  that  even 
Hudson  owners  marvel  at  the  difference. 

Built  in  a  finer,  costlier  way — received  with 
a  truly  wonderful  enthusiasm — it  might 
easily  justify  a  substantial  increase  in  price. 
Without  price  advance,  it  is  the  surpassing 
Hudson  value  of  all  time. 

Just  a  ride, — and  you  too,  will  gladly  con- 
fess its  charm. 


Retail  Prices  in  U.  S. 

Speedster     -    -  91645  Coach 

7-Pass.  Phaeton     109.5  Sedan 

Fri  iiihl  and  Tnx  Extra 


$1745 
2295 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR 


Retail  Prices  in  Canada 

(including  duty,  sales  lax  and  excise  tax) 

Speedster      -     -  $2G10  Coach        -      -   '2775 

7-Pass.  Phaeton    2685  Sedan      -     -     3650 

F.  <>.  II.  Windsor,  Onl. 


COMPANY  -    DETROIT 


Photo  by  C.  G.  Trumbull. 

ONE   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTY   OF   GENERAL  FENG'S   OFFICERS  ASSEMBLED   FOR   A  BIBLE   STUDY  MESSAGE. 

The  General's  conversion,  attributed  partly  to  the  influence  of  an  American  girl  missionary  whom  he  saw  beheaded  during  the  Boxer  rebellion,  is 

said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  the  popularizing  of  Christianity  among  the  men  under  him. 


THE  CHINESE  CHRISTIAN  FIGHTER,  GENERAL  FENG 


WHEN  MARY  MORRILL,  a  young  American  mis- 
sionary, was  beheaded  by  the  Boxers  in  a  little 
city  north  of  Peking-  twenty-two  years  ago,  a  young 
Chinese  cadet,  Feng  Yuhsiang,  stood  and  watched  her  as  she 
went  to  her  death.  He  was  not  among  the  Boxers,  but  in  the 
Chinese  regtilar  army,  whose  "instructions  were  that  they  were 
to  look  on  while  the  mob  plundered  and  killed,  and  then,"  in 
the  words  of  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  "to  return 
and  report  that  the  situation  was  beyond  their  control."     He 

heard  the  woman  missionary  plead  for  the         

lives  of  the  missionaries  and  of  the  Chinese 
Christians.  When  that  plea  was  of  no 
avail,  again  to  quote  The  Advocate:  "He 
heard  her  beg  that  they  might  slay  her  and 
spare  the  others.  He  saw  her  on  her  way 
to  the  place  of  execution,  speaking  quietly 
to  some  of  the  people  who  watched  the  pro- 
cession, and  giving  silver  from  her  purse  to 
a  poor  creature  in  the  crowd.  He  saw  the 
fortitude  with  which  she  met  her  death. 
The  sacrificial  love  which  stood  there  re- 
vealed made  an  unforgetful  impression  on 
him."  This  impression,  and  the  questions 
which  it  stirred  up  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
Chinese  cadet,  are  said  to  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  his  later  conversion  to 
Christianity. 

Many  things  have  happened  in  China 
since  the  death  of  the  young  American  girl 
missionary,  and  lately  the  man  who  saw 
her  die,  now  General  Feng,  has  been  much 
in  the  public  prints,  as  the  mainstay  both 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  North  China 
Government,  for  which  he  fought  valiantly 
under  General  Wu.  Just  lately,  it  is  re- 
ported, General  Feng  has  forbidden  the 
custom  of  foot-binding  in  the  province  of 
which  he  is  Military  Governor.  Among 
other  picturesque  facts  about  the  Chinese 
leader  are  mentioned  the  details  that  he  buys 


Photo  by  Adachi. 

WITH  HIS  MUSTACHE. 

This  photograph  of  General  Feng  was 
taken  before  t  he  death  of  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  induced  him  to 
go  smooth-shaven  by  way  of  penance. 


Bibles,  five  hundred  at  a  time,  for  his  troops,  that  a  Methodist 
preacher  is  assigned  to  his  army  as  a  regular  appointment, 
and  that  the  General  and  his  soldiers  support  a  Methodist 
Church  in  the  city  of  Peking.  A  personal  view  of  the  re- 
markable leader  is  presented  by  C.  G.  Trumbull,  editor  of 
The  Sunday  School  Times  (Philadelphia),  who  lately  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  under  the  general  heading  of  "The 
Miracle   Story   of   General   Feng."     In  his   leading   article   of 

the  series,  Mr.  Trumbull  writes: 

■ 

Ordinarily  it  is  a  sad  day,  for  any  com- 
munity in  China,  to  be  successfully  "saved" 
by  Chinese  troops  from  the  attack  of  an 
enemy.  After  the  enemy  has  been  routed 
the  real  trouble  begins.  The  victorious 
Chinese  soldiers,  roaming  at  will  through 
the  territory  of  their  fellow-countrymen  of 
whom  they  have  been  the  military  saviors, 
pillage  and  loot  and  devastate  in  terrifying 
fashion.  For  the  soldiers  of  Chinese  Armies, 
as  a  rule,  have  been  of  the  lowest  grade 
morally,  often  criminal  in  record  as  well  as 
in  tendencies;  and  when  turned  loose  in 
a  community  that  they  have  been  set  to 
protect  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
"protected"  people  tremble. 

But  there  is  at  least  one  brigade  of  Chinese 
troops,  numbering  something  less  than  ten 
thousand  men,  who  are  welcome  visitors 
in  any  part  of  the  great  republic  to  which 
their  military  duty  may  call  them.  In  one 
place  where  they  were  stationed,  Changteh, 
in  the  province  of  Hunan,  the  community 
has  been  literally  revolutionized  for  good. 
It  is  said  now  to  be  freer  from  idol  worship 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  republic. 
The  temples  have  been  cleared  of  their 
idols  and  are  used  as  schools.  Opium  smok- 
ing and  gambling  and  social  evils  have 
largely  been  done  away  with.  And  souls  in  the 
community  have  been  saved  by  being 
brought  to  Jesus  Christ  as  their  personal 
Savior. 

While  the  brigade  was  stationed  there  all 
gambling  dens  and  theaters  were  closed,  and 
the  theaters  were  turned  into  schools,  work- 
shops,   and    preaching    halls.     Opium    and 
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Only  f  15  Down 

Puts  this  Burroughs  to  Work 
Protecting  %ur  Profits 


You'll  find  this  $150  Burroughs  will 
save  enough  as  you  go  along  to  cover 
the  small  monthly  payments  on  it. 

It  protects  your  profits  by  giving  you 
accurate  totals.  It  also  points  the  way 
to  greater  profits  by  making  it  easy  to 
get  daily  figures  on  your  operations — 
information  you  would  like  to  get  but 
don't  because  it  takes  too  much  time 
and  trouble  with  pen-and-ink  methods. 


Catches  #40  Error 


"In  proving  our  charge  slips  with  the 
Burroughs,  we  find  numerous  errors  in 
accounts  that  have  been  checked.  In 
one  large  account  we  found  a  mistake  of 
about  $40.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
machine  catches  as  many  errors  in  cash 
sales.  This  means  it  easily  pays  for 
itself  every  year." — Bisenius  fit  Sons, 
Cascade,  Iowa. 

"Saves  Over  Two 
Hours  a  Day" 

— writes  Mr.  W.  A.  Sharp,  of  Sharp 
Brothers,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

"We  use  our  machine  for  adding  up 
our  bank  deposit  slips,  checking  up  our 
ten  delivery  boys  on  C.  O.  D.  deliveries, 
proving  invoices  and  ledger  postings, 
footing  the  ledgers  each  month,  besides 
innumerable  adding  jobs.  It  saves  us 
at  least  two  hours  a  day  and  at  month 
ends  the  saving  is  even  greater." 

Gets  Sales  by  Lines 
Clerks  and  Depart- 
ments Daily 

Mr.  Milo  C.  Hummer  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  writes: 

"With  our  Burroughs,  we  get  total 
sales  by  clerks,  departments  and  by  37 
different  lines  of  goods,  in  a  few  minutes 
each  day.  We  know  which  salesmen 
are  making  their  quotas,  which  depart- 
ments are  paying  the  right  profit  and 
which  lines  of  goods  are  moving.  In 
fact,  we  were  the  only  retail  grocer  in 
Dcs  Moines  able  to  give  exact  totals  on 
sales  of  28  lines  of  merchandise  when 
requested  by  the  government  in  1921." 

Totals  Cash  Sales 
on  the  Counter 

"Any  retailer  can  make  this$150  Bur- 
roughs pay  a  profit,"  says  Mr.  M.  D. 
Van  Horn,  Grocer,  of  Binghampton, 
N.  Y. 

"For  a  \onz  time  I  didn't  think  we 
needed  an  adding  machine.  But  when 
I  put  in  a  Burroughs  I  was  surprised  to 
find  how  much  we  used  it. 

"On  the  counter  it  totals  cash  items 
and  satisfies  customers  that  we  arc 
charging  the  correct  amount.  In  the 
office  i  t  checks  charge  saLs  and  helps 
us  keep  an  eye  on  what  we  owe  and 
what  others  owe  us.  We  handle  a 
dozen  other  figure  jobs  on  the  same 
Burroughs  in  the  course  of  a  day's 
work." 

Send  for  Booklet — 

"Stopping  Store  Leaks" 

Let  us  show  you  how  users  of  the 
Burroughs  arc  making  it  return  yearly 
profits  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
machine.  The  modern  retail  methods 
illustrated  and  explained  in  "Stopping 
Store  Leaks"  make  this  helpful  booklet 
well  worth  reading.  Send  for  a  copy 
now — no  obligation. 

Burroughs  manufactures 
machines  for  every  figuring 
requirement  ■ — Adding, 
Bookkeeping,  Calculating 
and  Billing.  Small  amount 
down  and  balance  on  easy 
terms  on  all  machines. 

Phone    the    local    Burroughs 
Office  or 

Use  this  Coupon 


Burroughs    Adding    Machine    Co. 
6090  Second   Ave.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Gentlemen: 

□  Please  send  me  your  booklet, "Stop- 
ping Store  Leaks". 
□  Send    a  salesman    to   demonstrate 
the  Burroughs.   This  is  to  incur  no 
obligation. 

^Retailer  ]  Jobber  ^  Mfr- 

Name 

Address 

Line  of  Business 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Love— Bob" 

So  little  to  do  so  much. 
Just  a  box  of  flowers 
and  three  short  words. 
Just  a  minute  or  two 
spared  by  a  busy  man 
from  a  busy  day.  But 
a  golden  deed,  for  it  has 
made  two  loving  hearts 
rich  in  happiness. 

There  can  be  no  real 
happiness  for  those 
who  hold  you  dear 
that  you  are  not  part- 
ner to  There  can  be 
no  so:row  so  deep  that 
you  cannot  soften  it, 
if  you  show  that  you 
care.  Say  it  with 
flowers  so  that  those 
you  love  will  know. 

Your  Florist  will  be  glad  to  aid 
in  the  selections  of  floral  to- 
kens appropriate  for  every 
occasion, — wedding 
birthdays,    wed- 
ding anniver- 
saries. 

.  L  Ati\rj/>  t/       Flowers 

/j        yL/^       may  ke  tele- 

**  \0>r  graphed  to  all 

^jsO       parts  of  the  United 

States  and  Canada  and 

delivered  in  a  few  hours  through 

the   Florist  Telegraph   Delivery 

Service. 


morphia  halls  were  closed,  and  the  owners 
were  fined.  An  opium  and  morphia  refuge 
was  established  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, where  he  placed  all  opium  users  or 
morphia  "fiends"  that  he  could  locate — 
and  there  were  many  such,  for  he  was  ruling 
over  seven  or  eight  millions  in  that  prov- 
ince. All  fear  of  the  soldiers  A'anished 
from  the  people  of  the  ■  community,  and 
they  longed  to  have  the  General  rule  over 
the  entire  province.    Perfect  safety  reigned. 

To  have  suggested  such  a  possibility  as 
this,  say  ten  years  ago,  to  any  missionary 
in  China  or  to  a  Chinese  Christian,  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  presence  of  a 
brigade  of  Chinese  soldiers,  would 
have  sounded  unbelievably  prepos- 
terous. To-day  it  is  sober  fact — or 
rather,  radiant,  shining  fact. 

The  secret  of  this  modern  miracle 
is  the  Chinese  Christian  General, 
Feng  Yu  Hsiang.  Paraphrasing  the 
opening  verses  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Acts,  one  may  say: 
"There  is  a  certain  man  in  China, 
Feng  by  name,  a  General  of  the 
Northern  Army,  a  devout  man,  and 
one  that  fears  God,  with  all  his 
house,  who  gives  much  alms  to  the 
people,  and  prays  to  God  always." 
The  blessings  that  are  flowing  out 
through  his  life  from  the  Captain  of 
his  salvation  are  as  supernatural  as 
anything  recorded  in  the  books  of 
Acts;  for  they  are  being  wrought  by 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  and  by  faith  in 
that  same  Name  Jesus. 

General  Feng  is  not  yet  [in  1921] 
thirty-nine  years  old.  He  had  his 
first  contact  with  Christianity  in 
1900,  the  year  of  the  Boxer  uprising 
and  massacres.  When  the  massacres 
started,  the  soldiers,  one  of  whom  was 
young  Feng,  then  but  a  raw  recruit, 
were  commanded  not  to  interfere 
with  the  Boxers,  but  only  to  look  on 
and  report  that  they  could  not  re- 
strain them.  He  saw  the  Simcoxes, 
the  Hodges,  and  Dr.  Taylor  burned 
in  their  houses.  As  Dr.  Jonathan 
Goforth  has  written,  "All  this  made 
an  impression  upon  him  so  deep  that  the 
blood  of  these  martyrs  became  the  seed  of 
a  new  life  in  him." 

Later  he  had  two  similar  experiences 
with  missionary  doctors  to  whom  he  went 
for  medical  treatment,  neither  of  whom 
would  let  him  pay  anything  when  he  offered 
to  do  so,  but  to  his  surprize  both  told  him 
that  they  wanted  him  to  remember  that 
"God  in  heaven  loves  you,  and  sent  me  to 
heal  you." 

His  conversion,  however,  did  not  occur 
until  1911,  when  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  was 
holding  meetings  in  Peking.  The  young 
soldier  had  now  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major.  He  definitely  accepted  Christ 
as  his  Saviour,  and  enrolled  in  a  mission- 
ary's Bible  class. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  what  most 
people  would  call  a  desperately  severe  test- 
ing of  his  new  profession  and  faith,  and  of 
his  newly  found  Saviour.  Dr.  Goforth  tells 
the  incident: 

"His  older  brother  turned  bad  and  took 
another  woman  as  his  wife,  threatening  to 
shoot  his  real  wife.  This  made  the  Major 
furious,  and  he  vowed  to  settle  with  his 
brother.  But  the  time  came  for  church,  to 
which  he  went,  and  the  subject  proved  to 
be  'Love  your  enemies.'  He  was  mightily 
convicted.    Then,  as  if  to  test  to  the  utter- 


most, his  elder  brother  sent  him  a  letter  of 
defiance  and  a  challenge  to  fight.  '  It  was 
my  heavenly  Father  who  sent  me  that  mes- 
sage of  forgiveness  just  in  time  to  save  me,' 
says  the  General.  '  Had  it  not  been  for  it  I 
would  have  gone  to  my  brother  and  either 
killed  him  or  he  would  have  killed  me. 
With  the  Word  of  God  in  my  heart  I  took 
no  notice  of  my  brother's  defiance,  but  sent 
by  the  hand  of  a  friend  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  a  letter,  saying  that  if  he  needed  more 
I  would  give  it  and  try  to  get  him  a  posi- 
tion. My  brother  was  so  astonished  at  this 
treatment  that  he  put  away  the  bad  woman 
and  was  reconciled  to  his  wife." 

From  that  day  to  this  General  Feng's 
Christianity,  from  all  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  watched  his  own  life  and 


Photo  by  C.  G.  Trumbul 


OUTSIDE   HIS   HEADQUARTERS. 

In  this  intimate  photograph,  taken  some  time  after 

the  one  reproduced  on  a  preceding  page,  the  General 

is  shown  after,  for  personal  and  religious  motives, 

he   had   removed   his   mustache. 


that  of  his  officers  and  men,  has  been  of 
this  immensely  pragmatic  sort:  it  does 
things.  His  Christian  faith  proves  by  its 
works  that  it  is  not  dead. 

Doctor  Trumbull,  on  one  his  visits  to 
General  Feng's  headquarters,  in  company 
Avith  several  other  Americans,  was  asked 
to  address  the  officers  "in  a  Christian  mes- 
sage."   The  editor  writes  of  this  experience: 

Of  course  I  could  not  decline  such  an 
extraordinary  invitation  and  opportunity, 
and,  praying  for  God's  own  message,  our 
little  party,  led  by  the  General  and  accom- 
panied by  some  of  his  officers,  walked 
through  the  encampment  to  a  great  tented 
auditorium  to  which  the  officers  had  been 
summoned  for  the  quickly  planned  meeting. 

Never  can  we  forget  that  meeting  of 
earnest,  thoughtful  Army  officers  in  the 
tent  consecrated  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  surely  filled  that  day 
with  God's  Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Goforth,  Mrs. 
Trumbull  and  I  were  shown  to  the  small 
platform  facing  the  audience,  and  General 
Feng  introduced  the  speaker,  telling  the 
men  of  his  work  and  the  ministry  of  the 
present  trip  in  Eastern  lands.  Then  the 
hymn  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers"  was 
sung,  and  was  led  by  one  of  the  officers  at 
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He 


has  helped  pack 


AFTER  all,  the  measure      |!£B  \    of  a  man's  life 
l  is  how  much  he    ■x*§  \     accomplishes    in 

the  years  he  has  on  earth ;  flpK  and  one  of  civi- 
lization's hardest  battles JB  m,  has  been  the 
struggle  with  Time  .  .  .■fe^Mathe  unending 
effort  to  give  to  each  succeeding  generation  the  means 
of  making  a  fuller  use  of  the  winged  minutes. 

This  war  with  Time  is  old  as  Time  itself  ....  yet 
the  most  glorious  victories  have  come  in  the  past  cen- 
tury ....  the  century  that  has  seen  the  entrance  of  the 
Chemical  Engineer  into  the  world's  industries.  It  is 
he  who  has  helped  make  your  minutes  as  long  as  your 
greatgrandfather's  hours.  It  is  he  who,  working  mira' 
cles  with  metals,  has  made  possible  the  wonders  of 
today's  time'saving  transportation  ....  the  mile^' 
minute  locomotive,  the  crosscountry  truck,  the  racing 
motor  and  now,  the  promises  of  the  sky's  highways. 

Helping  to  produce  telephone,  telegraph — and  wire- 
less, he  has  cut  the  time  of  communicating  with  other 
people  to  the  merest  fraction  of  what  it  was  a  century 
ago.  His  applications  of  chemistry  to  inks,  colors  and 
papers,  have  made  possible  books,  magazines,  news- 
papers, publications  that  reach  millions  in  the  time  your 
greatgrandfather  took  to  reach  a  few  scores  of  people. 


hours  into  minutes! 


His  paints,  enamels,  varnishes  have  placed  beauty  be- 
yond Time's  destroying  hand.  His  movie  films  flash  the 
world  before  you,  and  his  phonograph  records  immor- 
talize Caruso's  voice  for  your  children's  children  .... 
while  Jenny  Lind's  is  but  a  memory  to  a  passing  few. 


* 


THE  Chemical  Engineer  is  a  pioneer  in  industry,  for 
into  the  realm  of  manufacturing  he  has  brought  not 
only  abundance  of  materials  that  speed  the  world's  pro- 
duction,  but  processes  that  are  new,  that  are  less  costly, 
that  are  less  wasteful.  To  him,  you  and  all  this  gener- 
ation of  men  owe  the  radical  advances  in  life's  comfort 
that  have  come  in  the  past  hundred  years. 

It  is  the  du  Pont  Company's  pride  that  since  its  founding 
in  1802,  it  has  been  a  large  employer  of  Chemical 
Engineers  ....  and  has  been  able  to  make  very  con- 
siderable contributions  to  the  growth  and  advance- 
ment of  applied  chemistry  that  has  given  America  its 
deserved  supremacy  in  industrial  achievement. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  published 
that  the  public  may  have  a  clearer  understanding 
ofE.  1.  du  Pont  de  hlemours  &  Co.  and  its  products. 


E.  I.  DU   P  ONT    DK    iSIEMOUR^    <S^  COMPANY.Inc  'Wilmington, Del. 


TRADE  (0 


f)  MARK 
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A  TIRE  that   is  big,  strong  and  resilient  to  the  most  casual 
.  observer  is  the  tire  that  will  give  long  mileage  without 
interrupted  service. 

Even  known  tires  differ  in  appearance  as  they  do  in  actual 
results.  The  Fisk  Cord  Tire  even  on  a  salesroom  floor  gives 
plain  evidence  of  its  bigness,  strength,  resiliency  and  safety. 
When  you  are  buying  a  tire  ask  to  see  a  Fisk. 


There's  a  Fisk   Tire  of  extra  value  in  every  size, 
for  car,   truck   or  speed  wagon 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


a    small    melodeon    on    one    side    of    the 
platform. 

The  singing  was  unforgetable.  The 
military  congregation  started  the  verse 
when  they  would,  quite  regardless  of  the 
little  organ,  and  they  sang  as  they  would, 
quite  regardless  of  the  key  and  of  each 
other.  But  they  sang!  They  threw  their 
whole  souls  into  their  singing,  and  while 
the  resulting  sounds  were  not  what  we 
would  call  melodious,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  reached  the  throne  oi 
God  in  a  melody  far  sweeter  and  more 


I  with  Dr.  Logan,  was  slightly  injured  at  the 
same  time;    and  the  death  of  the  doctor 

|  was  an  overwhelming  sorrow  and  shock  to 
him.  A  three-days'  memorial  service  for 
Dr.  Logan  was  held  at  the  camp  by  the 
General's  direction,  and  was  attended  by 
military  officials,  the  gentry,  and  literary 
representatives  throughout  the  city. 

A  little  later  General  Feng  called  upon 
Mrs.  Logan  to  tell  her  of  his  deep  sym- 
pathy and  his  great  personal  sorrow  for  the 
tragic  accident.  Mrs.  Logan  could  not  help 
noticing  that  the  General's  face  was 
changed  by  the  removal  of  the  mustache 
that  had  been  such  a  conspicuous  part  of  his 
appearance.  Before  he  left  she  asked  him 
about  this,  and  his  reply  will  certainly  not 
be  misunderstood  by  those  who  know  of 


l'hoto  by  C.  G    Trumbull. 

THE   CHINESE   GOOSE-STEP. 

General  Feng's  men  are  well  drilled  both  in  Christianity  and  in  military  tactics. 
A  squad  is  here  shown  practising  the  step  made  famous  by  German  drill-masters. 


acceptable  to  him  than  is  the  faultlessly 
correct  and  harmonized  music  sometimes 
heard  in  Christian  churches  in  Christian 
lands  where  the  singers  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  harmony  of  heaven  and  the 
joy  of  the  Lord. 

Another  hymn  sung  was  a  favorite  with 
General  Feng's  brigade,  as  with  so  many 
other  Christians: 

Oh,  come  to  my  heart,  Lord  Jesus, 
There's  room  in  my  heart  for  thee. 

Some  of  the  earlier  photographs  of  Gen- 
eral Feng  show  him  wearing  a  mustache, 
while  later  ones  show  him  smooth-shaven, 
and  in  this  way  there  has  arisen  a  certain 
confusion  of  photographs,  if  not  of  identity. 
The  loss  of  the  General's  mustache,  which 
was  formerly  long,  black  and  silky  and  a 
matter  of  some  personal  pride  to  him,  had 
to  do,  says  Dr.  Trumbull,  "with  the  tragic 
incident  of  the  death  of  General  Feng's 
dear  friend,  Doctor  Logan,  of  the  North- 
ern Presbyterian  Mission  at  Changteh." 
As  the  editor  tells  the  story: 

Dr.  Logan  was  in  charge  of  the  Changteh 
Hospital,  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  Chi- 
nese people,  and  was  widely  known  as  a 
physician  of  exceptional  ability.  He  had 
rendered  valued  service  as  physician  to 
General  Feng  himself  and  to  his  troops. 

A  soldier  who  was  a  relative  of  General 
Feng's  wife  was  ill  in  the  General's  home, 
and  Dr.  Logan  was  asked  to  examine  him. 
During  the  examination  Dr.  Logan  was 
suddenly  shot  by  the  patient,  who  was 
mentally  unbalanced,  and  Dr.  Logan  died 
a  few  hours  later.    General  Feng,  who  was 


his  childlike  humility  and  whole-hearted 
earnestness  in  seeking  and  finding  God. 
He  said  that  Dr.  Logan's  death  had  been 
not  only  an  expressible  sorrow  to  him,  but  a 
mystery,  and  had  seemed  to  him  like  a 
rebuke  from  God,  and  he  felt  that  in  some 
way  he  himself  was  personally  responsible 
for  that  death,  and  that  it  would  not  have 
occurred  if  he  had  been  wholly  right  with 
God.  He  said  he  had  even  been  led  to 
question  his  own  conversion.  For  fear  he 
might  not  have  been  the  child  of  God  that 
he  thought  he  was,  the  General  said  that  he 
went  to  God  in  confession  of  his  own  sins  and 
in  a  personal  acceptance  afresh  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  own  Savior.  And  then,  in 
order  to  start  life  all  over  again  in  the  new 
birth,  and  to  become  as  much  as  possible  a 
little  child  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  men, 
he  had  removed  his  mustache. 

The  General,  it  appears  from  this  and 
from  other  incidents,  is  emotional.  In  the 
course  of  a  series  of  religious  meetings,  con- 
ducted at  his  own  expense,  records  Doctor 
Trumbull: 

On  the  fifth  night  at  the  close  of  the  ad- 
dress the  General  commenced  to  pray,  but 
soon  broke  down.  He  wept  and  confessed 
his  own  and  his  country's  sins.  Sounds  of 
weeping  could  be  heard  from  men  all  over 
the  building.  Colonel  Lu  followed,  just  as 
broken,  saying  his  sins  were  even  more  than 
had  been  mentioned.  The  tears  just 
streamed  down  the  face  of  one  of  the  staff 
officers  as  he  prayed,  and  so  it  was  with 
others  who  also  prayed.  A  missionary  on 
the  platform  said  the  floor  was  wet  with 
tears  where  the  General's  head  was  bowed. 


Is  Mennen's  the 

finest  Shaving  Cream 

ever  made? 

I  know  a  millionaire  who  smokes  nothing 
but  seven  cent  cigars— formerly  a 
nickel.     And  he  is  not  a  tightwad. 

I  don't  want  to  give  the  idea  that  I 
move  in  wealthy  circles,  but  I  know 
another  plutocrat  who  owns  a  Rolls 
Royce  and  a  Ford — and  uses  the  Ford 
half  the  time. 

Mr.  Mennen  thinks  I  am  the  best 
salesman  in  the  world — for  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream. 

Mennen's  is  the  best  Shaving  Cream 
in  the  world — if  your  face  so  rates  it. 
It's  purely  a  matter  of  personal 
judgment. 

The  argument  seems  to  be  getting  a 
bit  tangled  but  what  I  started  to  write 
is  this:  It  is  just  barely  possible  that 
you  will  like  Mennen's  a  lot  better 
than  any  soap  you  ever  used. 

A  great  many  men  do  prefer  it. 

I  met  a  man  once  who  didn't  care 
for  Mennen's,  but  he  mixed  up  the 
lather  in  his  shaving  mug — a  victim  of 
habit.     He  loves  that  mug.     It  was 
his  grandfather's.     His  father  was  a 
modern  shaver,  at  that.    It  was  a  case 
of  what  breeders  call  a  "throw  back." 

It's  queer  the  way  I  drift  from  my 
point.     The  idea  is  that  it  might  pay 
to  try  Mennen's.     Not  recklessly,  of 
course.     Just  a  ten  cent  demonstrator 
tube  to  start.     I  send  it  to  you  by  mail. 

I  really  have  no  ulterior  motive  in 
suggesting  that.    There's  very  little 
profit  in  this  demonstrator  tube,  con- 
sidering that  it  costs  over  a  dollar 
to  get  you  to  write  for  it  and  that  I 
throw  in  a  sample  of  Kora-Konia  just 
so  you  won't  get  sore  if  you  don't  like 
the  Shaving  Cream.    The  Kora-Konia 
will  keep  your  skin  from  getting  sore, 
anyway,  where  muscles  chafe.    Keep 
it  in  your  locker  and  use  before  a 
game  of  golf  or  tennis.    Kora-Konia  is 
great  for  babies — prickly  heat,  rashes 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  to  get  back  to  Shaving  Cream. 
After  one  trial,  I  ieel  pretty  confident 
what  your  answer  will  be  to  that  question 
I  ask  in  the  headline. 


/ 


(Mennen  Salesman)  ^J 


HewflRK,  M.J.  VI.S.A 
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from 

crude 
asbestos 


GARCO  Asbestos  Pro- 
ducts are  produced  by 
the  largest  makers  of  as- 
bestos textiles  in  America. 
Only  public  demand  plus 
satisfactory  service  could 
build  this  great,  success- 
ful business.  From  crude 
asbestos — 


ymke  {iuing 
pacfyngs^  textiles 


\ 

Every  process  in  produc- 
tion is  unde\  our  control 
—the  fundamental  reason 
for  the  high  Quality  of  all 
GARCO  Asbes\ 
ducts. 


ASBESTOS  PRODUCT 


General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Company 
Branches:  New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh 
Main  Offices  and  Factories:      Charleston,  S.  C. 


KARDEX 


Write  or  "Wire   KARDEX  CO. 

TONAWANDA  ,  N.Y. 


Venus 

THIN 
LEADS 

38 


Degrees 

2B  soft  and 
black 

Bsoft 

HBmedium 

F  firm 

Hmed.hard 

2H  hard 

4.H  extra 
hard 


AY£NUS  EVERPOINTED 


ana  other  mechanical  pencils 
requiring  non-sharpening  leads 

THE  name  VENUS  is 
your  guarantee  of  per- 
fection. 

VENUS  THIN  LEADS 

are  absolutely  crumble  -  proof, 

smooth  and  long  wearing. 

15c  per  box  of  12  leads  ; 

2  boxes  for  23c. 

At  all  stationers  &  stores 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
223  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

FREE — Sample  on  request 


RATTLESNAKE   INTIMACIES 


T  T  E  was  an  old-timer  in  the  Southwest, 
-*-  -*■  and  when  he  had  made  up  his  bed 
for  the  night,  he  took  a  hair  rope  and  care- 
fully laid  it  on  the  ground  clear  around  his 
bed  and  about  a  foot  from  it  at  every  part. 
A  tenderfoot,  looking  on  mystified,  asked 
"why." 

"To  keep  out  rattlers,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "No  rattler's  going  to  cross  a  hair 
rope  under  any  circumstances." 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  it  scratches  their  belly,  I  reckon. 


"Yes,  yes,"  Mr.  Barnes  would  answer 
eagerly,  "what  happened?  Did  it  turn  the 
snake?" 

"Oh,"  the  reply  would  be,  "it  turned  the 
snake  all  right." 

Out  of  hundreds  of  inquiries  he  was  never 
able  to  find  a  single  person  who  had  first- 
hand information,  and  so,  he  writes  in 
American  Forestry  (Washington): 

I  finally  began  to*  carry  a  hair  rope  on 
my  saddle  horn  intending  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  that  piece  of  folklore 


Courtesy  of  "American 


SNAKE   INSURANCE  .FAILS. 


The  plainsman's  theory  that  if  he  lays  a  hair  rope  around  his  bed  he  will  be  protected  from  rattlers, 
is  disproved  by  this  picture.     The  snake  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  rope. 


Never  heard  of  that  trick?  Well,  Sonny, 
you  knock  around  on  the  frontier  a  few 
years  and  you're  likely  to  see  it  done  a 
good  many  times." 

And  so  it  proved,  for  in  thirty-five  years 
of  frontier  life,  leading  him  all  the  way  from 
the  Mexican  border  to  the  Canadian  line, 
most  of  it  spent  in  the  open,  camping  wher- 
ever night  overtook  him,  Mr.  Will  C. 
Barnes,  who  tells  the  story,  saw  the  hair 
rope  used  by  people  of  every  kind — army 
officers,  prospectors,  sheep  herders,  cow- 
boys, hunters  and  tenderf  eet  of  every  grade. 
Indeed,  he  himself  often  surrounded  his 
bed  with  the  snake-defying  contrivance, 
and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  for  many  years 
either  to  question  the  value  of  the  protec- 
tion or  ask  the  users  if  they  really  knew  it 
would  perform  its  duties  when  a  real  live 
rattler  appeared  at  the  barrier.  He  made 
it  his  business  thereafter  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion often,  but  he  seldom  found  any  one 
able  to  vouch  for  the  efficacy  of  the  device. 

"Did  you  ever  test  it  out  with  a  living 
snake?"  was  his  constant  inquiry,  and  the 
ansAver  was  uniformly,  "No." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  who  had 
tested  its  value?"  was  his  next  inquiry, 
and  the  reply  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  was  "No." 

The  odd  man  has  always  said,  "Yes,  I 
heard  of  a  man  who  said  he  knew  a  man 
who  tried  it  out." 


in  a  way  that  would  admit  of  no  possible 
question. 

Spending  from  three  to  five  months  each 
summer  on  horseback  in  the  far  West 
I  deemed  it  an  easy  matter  to  have  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  such  a  test;  neverthe- 
less, no  sooner  had  I  started  in  on  the  plan 
than  the  rattlesnakes  all  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  from  sight,  and  in  six  years  of 
horseback  travel  I  "met  up"  with  but  half 
a  dozen  rattlers,  two  in  Arizona,  one  in 
New  Mexico,  two  in  California  and  one  in 
Utah. 

The  New  Mexico  chap  was  a  lusty  fel- 
low, and  leaving  the  Forest  Ranger  who 
was  with  me  to  hold  him  at  bay,  I  chased 
back  to  where  we  had  left  our  horses  only 
to  discover  that  the  hair  rope  was  gone, 
some  one  having  taken  it  from  my  saddle 
to  tie  a  horse  in  camp  and  I  had  left  with- 
out it.  It  was  ten  miles  to  camp  so  we 
missed  this  chance. 

The  next  snake  I  "met  up"  with  was  in 
the  Mogollon  Mountains  of  Arizona,  but 
his  snakeship  was  in  such  a  rough,  rocky, 
lava  formation  that  we  could  not  lay  the 
rope  where  it  must  either  be  crossed  or 
stop  his  progress. 

The  third  got  clear  away  from  us  under 
a  large  rock,  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  in 
the  high  Sierras  of  California  and  the  last 
in  southern  Utah  each  submitted  to  the 
test  and  proved  the  belief  in  the  hair  rope 
as  a  safety  first  for  rattlers  was  not  well 
founded,  for  they  each  went  over  the  rope 
wherever  they  met  it.  Great  care  was 
exercised  not  to  disturb  or  tease  each 
snake  in  order  that  his  condition  might  be 
as  nearly  normal  as  possible. 

We  laid  the  rope  in  a  straight  line  where 
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the  snake  must  either  cross  or  go  around  the 
end  to  avoid  it,  in  large  and  small  rings 
about  him,  and  even  when  he  was  moving 
from  us  without  any  attempt  on  our  part 
to  direct  his  way  or  annoy  him,  the  rope 
was  thrown  in  front  of  him  over  and  over 
again  without  hindering  his  movements  in 
the  least.  He  went  "over  the  top"  each 
time  with  absolutely  no  hesitation  or 
reluctance. 

Of  several  photographs  taken  we  secured 
one  or  two  rather  good   ones  showing  the 


Courtesy  of  "American  Forestry  " 

THE  RATTLER'S  FANGS. 

These  are  sharp  as  needles  and  hollow.     The 

poison  in  the  sac  behind  or  at  the  base  of  each 

is  ejected  through  the  thread-like  opening  that 

runs  down  the  center  of  the  fang. 


snake  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  rope  which, 
by  the  way,  was  an  exceeding  rough  hairy 
one,  built  to  scratch  if  ever  a  hair  rope  was. 

Several  men  whose  belief  in  the  theory 
was  almost  sublime,  insisted  that  the  snake 
went  over  the  rope  by  elevating  his  body 
in  the  form  of  an  inverted  U  so  that  no 
part  touched  the  rope.  The  picture  shows 
this  not  to  have  been  the  case,  nor  did  we 
observe  any  such  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
snake.  If  this  action  was  true,  it  of  course 
knocked  on  the  head  the  whole  theory  of 
safety  inside  the  rope.  Thus  has  syste- 
matic investigation  and  observation  wiped 
out  another  myth  of  the  plainsmen. 

Not  long  ago  a  well-known  writer  made 
the  statement  that  altho  he  had  spent 
many  years  in  portions  of  the  United 
States  presumed  to  be  well  populated  with 
rattlesnakes,  yet  he  had  never  known 
personally  of  any  one  being  bitten  by  one 
of  these  reptiles  and  dying  from  its  effects. 

Personally  out  of  a  dozen  cases  of  people 
being  bitten  by  rattlesnakes  coming  under 
my  direct  observation,  two  of  them  have 
died. 

Among  my  business  ventures  was  a 
"Curio"  store  in  the  city  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  where  we  bought  many  hundreds 
of  baskets  from  the  nearby  Indians.  One 
day  an  Indian  brought  in  a  gunny  sack 
two  large  wicked  looking  rattlers.  He 
seemed  so  cast  down  at  our  refusal  to  buy 
them  that  he  was   finally    given  two  bits 
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NOT    A    WRINKLE    AT   THE    END    OF   THE    TRIP 

THE  HARTMANN  WARDROBE  trunk  adds  to  one's  feeling  of  well 
being,  whether  it  be  for  the  honeymoon,  for  a  vacation,  for  a  busi- 
ness trip  or  for  the  boy  or  girl  leaving  for  school  or  college.  There 
can  be  no  substitute  for  the  Hartmann  Wardrobe  trunk  for  the 
well-groomed  man  or  woman,  because  there  is  no  substitute  for 
the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing  that  one's  gowns  and 
suits  remain  fresh,  dainty  and  unwrinkled  under  all  'conditions  of 
travel. This  is  accomplished  by  the  patented  Hartmann  padded 
cushion  top — an  exclusive  Hartmann  invention. 

Aside  from  its  many  patented  conveniences  found  in  no  other 
trunk,  the  Hartmann  Wardrobe  trunk,  from  the  basis  of  quality, 
material  and  workmanship  alone,  is  distinctly  the  greatest  dollar- 
for-dollar  value. 

See  Castle-Grande,  the  only  trunk  with  an  all-steel  frame,  and  the 
round-edge  Gibraltarized  Hartmann.  A  unique  service  is  offered 
in  Hartmann  Berth-High  Steamer  Wardrobe,  and  its  companion, 
the  ingenious  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Suitcase.  Hartmann  patented 
Cushion  Top  Wardrcoe  trunks  range  in  price  from  $30  to  $200. 

Hartmann    Trunk    Company     -     Racine,   Wisconsin 

BE    SURE   THE    HARTMANN    RED   X   IS    ON    THE    TRUNK   YOU    BUY 
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WARDROBE  TRUNKS 
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Keep  Them  Out! 

Why  do  you  even  let  flies  and  mosquitoes  come  in  at  all?  Cover  your  doors, 
windows,  and  porches  with  Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  and  keep  them  out  where 
they  will  not  bother  you  or  endanger  your  life. 

Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth,  16  mesh,  is  the  kind  most  commonly  recommended. 
The  sturdy  quality  of  this  screen  cloth  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  it  is  made  of 
the  most  durable  metal  commonly  used  by  man — copper,  99.8r0  pure. 

Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  does  not  Send  for  "A  Matter  of  Health  and  Corn- 
bulge  as  ordinary  copper  screen  cloth  will,      fort."     If  you  cannot  get  Jersey  Copper 


The  wire  in  it  is  made  by  a 
special  Roebling  process,  giv- 
ing it  tensile  strength  and 
stiffness  which  compare  fa- 
vorably with  steel. 


JERSEY 

Screen   Cloth 


Screen  Cloth  from  your  own 
dealer,  write  our  main  office 
(given  below)  and  we  will 
take  care  of  you.  Stores  and 
agencies  in  many  cities. 


Trenton 


The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company 

626  South   Broad   Street 

New  Jersey 


»«"■ 
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Dusrnheri 

Motor 

Company 

Indianapolis 


V 
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ILGAIR   UNIT   HEATERS 

*"PHE  Ilgair  Unit  Heater  is  an  advanced  idea  in  heating 
small  or  large  workrooms,  spacious  factories,  foundries,  ware- 
houses, etc.  It  is  a  Unit  system  of  blast  heating  that  requires 
no  ducts  or  high  power  blowers — conserves  fuel,  saves  50  per  cent 
on  power — speeds  up  the  heating  and  enables  you  to  confine  the 
heat  to  any  particular  zone  or  section  of  the  building. 

Each  Unit  constitutes  a  separate  heater  where  both  the 
volume  and  distribution  of  the  heat  are  controlled  at  their  source, 
producing  an  equalized  distribution  of  heat  waves  concentrated  at 
the  breathing  level.  In  practicing  economy  and  seeking  the  mest 
efficient  and  flexible  heating  plan,  scores  of 
prominent  concerns  have  adopted  Ilgair  Unit 
Heaters,  including  Ford  Tractor  Co.,  Yellow 
Cab  Co.,  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Prestolite 
Co.,  S.  D.  Warren  Paper  Co.,  Montgomery, 
Ward  &  Co.,  and  hundreds  of  others. 

Send  for  full  particulars.     Complete  I 

estimates  of  cost   furnished 


'* 


Without   obligation. 


Floor  Type  of  the  Ilgair  Unit  Heater 

S3 


Ceiling  Type  of  th  3 
Ilgair  Unit  Heater 


**E 


ILG 


5»v 


"FOR   OFFICES -STORES- 
FACTORIES   PUBLIC  BUILDINGS- 
RESTAURANTS  THEATRES   HOUSES -ETC- 


ILG  ELECTRIC  VENTILATING  CO.  2857  north  Crawford ave. CHICAGO 

BRANCHES    IN    ALL.    PRINCIPAL.   CITIES 
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for  the  two  which  for  safekeeping  were 
dumped  into  a  box  covered  with  wire 
netting. 

Phoenix  was  full  of  winter  tourists,  and 
the  two  snakes  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, so  much  so,  that  we  had  a  glass- 
covered  case  made  for  them  and  they  were 
regularly  installed  as  part  of  our  "scenery," 
and  they  certainly  justified  their  cost. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  our  peace 
of  mind,  the  Indian  who  sold  us  the  first 
two  spread  the  good  news  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  facing  a  serious  problem, 
for  snakes  were  daily  coming  to  us  in  large 
and  small  assortments,  covering  every 
kind  of  snake  known  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

We  wanted  to  encourage  the  Indians  into 
bringing  us  their  basketry  work,  so  to  keep 
them  good-natured  we  established  a  regular 
price  of  twenty-five  cents  a  head  for  rattle- 
snakes, no  matter  how  large  or  small,  but 
we  had  to  draw  the  line  at  all  other  kinds 
of  snakes. 

Thus  we  soon  acquired  so  many  that  we 
began  to  seek  an  outlet  for  them,  which  we 
did  through  an  advertisement  in  an  Eastern 
sporting  paper.  This  brought  us  orders 
from  every  part  of  this  country  and  many 
cities  in  Europe. 

We  kept  the  most  of  them  in  a  large  open 
cage  out  of  sight  of  the  public,  but  had  a  fine 
glass-covered  cage  which  held  half  a  dozen 
unusually  large  specimens  which  we  placed 
in  the  store  for  public  inspection. 

Among  other  visitors  to  the  snake  case 
was  a  Frenchman  named  Michael  Bour- 
genon,  an  educated  man  with  a  scientific 
bent,  who  had  traveled  all  over  the  world 
and  was  especially  interested  in  animals 
of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Bourgenon  had  attended 
the  wonderfully  interesting  and  impressive 
Snake  Dance  given  by  the  Hopi  Indians  of 
Northern  Arizona,  and  he  came  to  Phoenix 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  could  handle 
rattlers  quite  as  easily  and  safely  as  did 
the  Hopi  devotees  in  their  rites,  and  Mr. 
Barnes  continues: 

At  that  time  we  had  an  unusually  fine 
specimen  of  a  Diamond  Back  rattler,  full 
six  feet  in  length  and  as  large  about  the 
"waist "  as  a  man's  arm.  Of  all  the  rattler 
tribe,  the  Diamond  Back  is  the  most  surly 
and  savage.  Few  of  them  can  be  coaxed 
to  eat  in  captivity,  and  they  are  always 
alert  and  ready  to  fight. 

On  September  29,  1898,  about  10  A,  M., 
Bourgenon  undertook  to  try  out  his 
theory  that  the  rattler  was  easily  handled 
if  one  only  went  about  it  in  the  proper 
manner.  He  had  seen  the  Hopi  snake- 
dancers  pick  them  up  over  and  over  again, 
and  noticed  that  they  never  attempted 
to  touch  them  when  coiled  but  teased  them 
until  they  struck,  and  then  before  they 
could  recoil  caught  them  deftly  behind 
their  triangular  shaped  heads,  and  the 
snakes  were  harmless. 

Accordingly  Bourgenon  laid  the  big 
snake  on  the  ground  near  the  cage  and 
teased  it  until  it  struck,  savagely  throwing 
itself  as  far  as  any  snake  can,  which  is 
never  more  than  one-half  its  length,  gen- 
erally less.  He  was  successful  in  his  first 
attempt  and  caught  the  snake  just  as  he 
had  planned  close  to  its  huge  head. 

Holding  it  firmly  in  his  right  hand  he 
began  to  stroke  the  snake  with  his    left. 
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"See,"  he  proudly  exclaimed,  "I  stroke  zee 
belly  of  zee  snake  and  make  him  gentle." 

Meantime  the  now  thoroughly  enraged 
snake  writhed  and  twisted  his  rattles, 
making  a  racket  that  was  fairly  blood- 
curdling, even  to  us  accustomed  to  the 
sound.  In  its  threshings  the  snake  man- 
aged to  get  a  coil  or  two  about  the  man's 
arm  which  undoubtedly  gave  it  a  most 
powerful  leverage,  for  suddenly  Ave  saw  his 
body  begin  to  slip  through  Bourgenon's 
right  hand  until  the  head  was  fully  eight 
inches  from  the  hand.  Just  how  it  hap- 
pened no  one  could  say  positively,  but  as 
he  was  endeavoring  to  grasp  the  reptile 
closer  up  to  the  head  with  the  other  hand, 
the  snake  sank  its  fangs  deep  into  the  man's 
right  hand  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, the  huge  mouth  spreading  so  wide 
that  when  closed  on  the  hand  the  lower  jaw 
was  under  and  the  upper,  with  the  deadly 
fangs,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  hand,  the 
fangs  driven  deep  into  the  flesh  directly 
over  the  large  veins  that  lie  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger. 

With  a  shriek  of  terror  the  Frenchman 
tore  the  snake  loose  with  his  other  hand, 
leaving  one  of  the  fangs  buried  in  the  flesh 
of  the  stricken  hand. 

While  one  man  caught  the  snake  and 
returned  it  to  the  cage,  another  grabbed  the 
arm  of  the  now  thoroughly  terrified  French- 
man and  with  a  knotted  cord  quickly 
placed  a  tourniquet  about  the  wrist,  twist- 
ing it  with  a  lead  pencil  until  it  sank  deep 
into  the  flesh.  The  lance-like  fang  was 
worked  from  the  flesh  with  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  after  which  the  flesh  all  about  the 
tiny  wound  was  slashed  a  dozen  times  in 
order  to  make  it  bleed  freely. 

Meantime  the  Frenchman  sucked  the 
wound  vigorously,  his  lips  being  free  from 
any  sores  or  cracks,  rattlesnake  poison  be- 
ing„absolutely  harmless  if  swallowed.  The 
man,  however,  had  lost  his  air  of  bravado 
and  was  completely  terrorized.  In  those 
days  we  knew  nothing  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  whisky  was  the  only  known 
remedy.  The  effect  of  the  tourniquet 
caused  the  man  so  much  pain  that  we 
placed  another  higher  up  on  the  arm  and 
took  off  the  one  at  the  wrist. 

By  this  time  he  was  a  pitiable  sight,  and 
altho  two  doctors  did  what  they  could  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  poison,  the  man 
was  dead  at  2  P.M.  the  following  day, 
September  30,  1898. 

His  arm  began  to  turn  a  purplish  blue 
inside  of  an  hour  and  this  condition  spread 
rapidly  to  every  part  of  his  body  until, 
when  he  died,  there  was  hardly  a  white 
spot  on  him.  He  died  in  great  pain,  and  al- 
tho he  drank  great  quantities  of  whisky 
was  not  by  any  means  "dead  drunk." 

This  sad  incident  led  to  the  placing  of  a 
lock  on  the  "snake  den"  in  order  that  no 
more  would-be  "snake-charmers"  might 
attempt  to  emulate  the  Hopi  Indians. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Phoenix,  Mr.  M.  H.  Williams, 
who  was  at  some  hot  springs  near  Phoenix. 
The  buildings  were  rather  primitive,  and 
the  one  he  occupied  was  of  adobe  with  the 
usual  dirt  floor.  Mr.  Williams  slept  on  a 
low  cot,  and  he  awoke  one  morning,  threw 
back  the  bedding,  and  swung  his  legs  out, 
of  the  cot  and  on  to  an  angora  goat-skin 
lying  on  the  floor.  Coiled  up  on  the  rug 
was  a  rattler  of  the  "side-winder"  kind, 
known  as  the  "horned  rattler."  Mr. 
Williams'  right  foot  landed  squarely  on 
the  coiled  snake,  which  sank  its  fangs  deep 
into  the  instep.    Altho  everything  possible 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 


All  Mail  Inquiries  Receive  Prompt  Attention 

Fifth  Avenue  & 37 -Street 
New  York 
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Oakland  Prices 
Are  Lower! 

Effective  August  first,  the  materially 
reduced  prices,  at  the  factory,  of  all 
New  Oakland  6-44  cars,  are: 


Roadster  -  $975 
Touring  Car  995 
Sport  Car     -      1165 


2  Pass.  Coupe  $1185 
4  Pass.  Coupe  1445 
Sedan  -     -     -    1545 


These  reductions  are  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  New 
Oakland  Six-44.  Its  greatly  increased  sale 
enables  us  to  effect  the  many  material  econ- 
omies natural  to  large  production  and  to 
share  these  savings  with  Oakland  buyers  in 
the  very  desirable  form  of  lowered  prices. 

The  high  quality  of  the  New  Oakland  re- 
mains unchanged.  It  carries  the  same  special 
15,000  mile  written  guarantee — proof  of  the 
dependability  of  the  Oakland-built  engine. 
Only  the  price  is  lowered. 

We  urge  you  to  visit  your  Oakland  dealer 
immediately  to  examine  this  New  Oakland 
Six  at  its  new  low  price.  The  more  closely 
you  analyze  the  high  quality  of  its  con- 
struction, the  more  fully  will  you  realize 
its  remarkable  value. 

OAKLAND   MOTOR   CAR  CO.,  PONTIAC,   MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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was  done  to  save  his  life,  he  died  in  great 
agony  within  eight  hours.  In  addition  to 
these  two  fatal  cases,  Mr.  Barnes  has  per- 
sonally known  half  a  dozen  men  and  one 
woman  who  were  bitten,  but  recovered,  and 
he  goes  on  to  say: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  was 
that  of  the  well-known  author,  explorer  and 
scientist,  Mr.  George  Wharton  James. 

In  the  summer  of  1901  Mr.  James  at- 
tended the  Hopi  Snake  Dance,  a  ceremony 
he  had  witnessed  several  times  before  dur- 
ing his  many  years  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  James  was  deeply  interested  in  rat- 
tlesnakes, had  dissected  many  specimens, 
handled  living  ones  frequently,  and  was  at 
this  time  studying  the  problem  of  an  anti- 
dote for  their  bite. 

Returning  from  the  dance,  he  visited 
Phoenix  where  he  was  anxious  to  secure  a 
quantity  of  the  poison  from  the  rattlers  in 
our  possession.  Fearful  of  the  results,  he 
was  urged  not  to  undertake  the  job,  but  he 
insisted  he  could  handle  them  without  any 
difficulty  or  danger. 

Rather  reluctantly  he  was  given  the  key 
to  the  cage.  At  that  time  we  had  an  un- 
usually large  and  active  Diamond  Back 
about  five  and  a  half  feet  long.  Mr.  James 
grabbed  his  snakeship  in  the  usual  manner, 
about  the  neck  just  back  of  the  head. 

The  snake  showed  fight  from  the  first, 
and  the  crowd  about  him  watched  the 
affair  with  intense  interest. 

Mr. "James,  perfectly  cool  and  collected, 
asked  us  all  to  observe  the  animal's  actions. 
Slowly  the  snake  prepared  to  defend  himself 
in  his  own  way. 

His  mouth  was  opened  to  its  uttermost 
extent,  the  jaws  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  body,  the  ugly  fangs  unhinged  and 
erect,  the  enveloping  sheath  slowly  receding 
from  them.  Meantime  he  was  apparently 
slipping  slightly  through  the  man's  thumb 
and  finger,  so  much  so  that  he  gained  con- 
siderably in  length  above  the  grasp.  It 
was  probably  a  muscular  elongation  and 
possibly  to  some  extent  the  body  of  the 
snake  slipt  through  the  almost  vise-like 
grip  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  mere  mus- 
cular contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
struggling  reptile. 

Suddenly  with  almost  lightning-like 
rapidity  the  snake  gave  its  head  a  peculiar 
twist  which  threw  its  upper  jaw  into  such 
position  as  to  allow  it  to  make  what  may 
be  called  a  side  swipe  at  the  lower  part 
of  Mr.  James's  thumb. 

Only  one  fang  touched  the  flesh,  but  so 
strong  was  the  stroke  that  the  needle-like 
weapon  sank  deep  into  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  thumb,  and  with  a  downward  slash  it 
tore  a  sliding  gash  across  the  member,  an 
inch  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
deep. 

Never  for  a  second  did  James  lose  his 
nerve,  and  he  was  the  coolest  man  in  the 
party.  Still  hanging  on  to  his  snake,  he 
called  on  every  one  to  note  certain  elements 
of  the  attack. 

His  thumb  and  wrist  were  drenched  with 
the  poison,  but  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
it  had  all  come  from  the  fang  that  made 
the  wound.  He  pried  the  snake's  mouth 
open  and  pointed  out  to  the  almost  breath- 
less onlookers  the  empty  gland  or  sac  on  one 
side  and  the  full  one  on  the  other. 

Wounded,  tho  he  was,  the  scientist 
in  James  was  stronger  than  the  fear  of  a 
fatal  result.     There  had  always  been  the 
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Lay  the  Facts  Face  Up 


Here  they  are: 

Our  leaf  tobacco  experts 
purchase  the  highest  grade 
Kentucky  Burley  leaf  to 
be  used  in  Velvet.  This 
tobacco,  rich  and  of  fine 
texture  from  its  culture  in 
limestone  soil,  is  stored  in 
wooden  hogsheads  for  two 
years.  Itisthen manufactured 
into  Velvet. 

THE    LEAF    TOBACCO    USED 

FOR    VELVET    IS    PACKED    IN 

WOODEN     HOGSHEADS 

FOR    TWO    YEARS 

As  received  from  the 
farmer,  even  the  finest  leaf 
tobacco  is  in  a  raw,  untem- 
pered  state.  There  are 
various  methods  of  curing 
and  handling  tobacco  — all 
kinds  of  processes  and  short 
cuts  —  but  every  pound  of 
the  leaf  tobacco  used  for 
Velvet  is  packed  away  in 
wooden  hogsheads  and  aged 
for  two  long  years. 

ageing   in    the   wood 
does   this: 

Whether  it's  a  cask  of  rare 
Spanish  wine  or  a  hogshead 
of  choice  Kentucky  Burley 


■•  r 
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Tobacco,  ageing  in  the  wood 
gives  a  certain  pleasing  mellow- 
ness that  you  can't  get  in  any 
other  way.  The  leaf  tobacco 
for  Velvet  is  carefully  packed 
in  huge  wooden  hogsheads  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  subject 
the  tobacco  to  the  atmospheric 
conditions,  causing  it  to  "sweat" 
—that  is,  to  throw  off  the  raw, 
bitter  properties,  leaving  the 
tobacco  mild  and  mellow. 

THE     COST     OF     AGEING 
IS     HIGH,     BUT  — 

1  his  aged-in-the-wood  method 
takes   time    and    costs    money. 


For,  after  we  purchase 
the  high-priced  Kentucky 
Burley  Tobacco,  it  must  be 
stored  in  immense  ware- 
houses. We  have  to  pay 
for  storage,  insurance, 
taxes,  handling  charges  and 
interest  on  the  money 
invested. 

is   IT 
worth-while  f 

Velvet,  introduced  only 
a  few  years  ago,  has  grown 
year  by  year  in  popular  favor 
and  it  is  our  honest  belief 
that  it  is  the  best  pipe  tobacco 
that  is  manufactured.  We 
invite  comparison. 

Just  pour  a  little  Velvet 
in  your  hand  and  compare 
it  with  any  pipe  tobacco. 
There  is  none  that  equals 
in  mellowness  this  aged- 
in-the-wood  Velvet.  Buy 
Velvet — and  let  your  true 
and  honest  pipe  decide. 

LIGGETT  A  MYERS  TOBACCO   CO. 


<V$et 


the  aged  in  the  wood 
smoking  tobacco. 

cMilci  and  ^Mellow 
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hTJT    STARTS    INQUIRY 


M;i.vov  Promises  Supply  fori 
Threatened  Results  in     i 
the  Rockuways. 

ItKLIEF     WORK     SPEEDED 


Hundred*    of    Homeless    Get 

Temporary*  Shelter — Van* 

dnls  Qufckfy  Seized, 


An 


flr<\ 


fi 


"XlO.000  ]>rOpi»rly  !OS9,  Wft(.;Jl  has  ITWulfv 
!  Sfiti  porSORV  hornri'is,  o-as  due  W 
almost  loin i  tacit  of  wafer  supply. 
Msyar  Dylan  -,aieJ  after  on  tn&fWc* 
tion  that  Koch  was  dip  cause  and  Leofc 
Mops  to  provttfa  fame  trmporai-y  re- 
-iit-i  tor  fuHTi'c  piottsctinn   for  lh«  8*2- 

Tuta  pert)  Iwd  been  recotffifend  fcw 
eliy  o!TU')nls  tor  year*  M&tna  *t* 
iritis  Jflid.  hut  will  riot  bo  completed 
for  t«o  ycttrs.  When  ttw  crista  came 
late  Ttturstlaa  a  Uir  nxed  rcsotf  wlth- 

;ln  the- .metropolis  wan  »s  helplewi  as 
if  it  tart  been  m  «  desert 

Surrounded  hy  wnter,  the  fln-mett 
had  not  sufllclr-nt  pressure  to  Hkow 
j  U?n  foot  stream.  The  h*>$e  could  not 
carry  to  the  second  floors  of  the  little 

I  funsaioo  ! 

ptpartm^nt  «as  destroyed  by  Are. 
The  danger  W43  so  Apparent  that  the 
Ios«  ta  not  more  thmi  one-third  cov- 
ered by  trisu ratica,  because  <?(  promhi- 
ttvc  rate* 

Olh+r  »<■<■« J<»n»  in.  Santr  n«na*r, 

Arverne   ts  not   aion«  in   mi*  peril. 
City    officii'*   wid   lirt    !fl*urnnfi* 
said  that  other  sreat  •ccttona  atoap  titftj 
■■-n-r.i*    Irani    Con»y 
Kookaway 


WATER! 

A  $2,000,000   loss  — 1,500   persons    home- 
less—  for  lack  of  water! 

The  peril  had  been  recognized  by  city  officials 
for  years.  So  apparent  had  it  been  that  the 
loss  was  not  more  than  one-third  covered  by 
insurance,  because  of  prohibitive  rates. 

What  happened  at  Arverne,  Long  Island,  on 
the  night  of  June  15,  1922,  is  liable  to  over- 
whelm any  community  whose  water  mains  are 
similarly  inadequate. 

Do  you  know  the  facts  concerning  the  water 
supply  in  your  town?  Would  your  system 
meet  the  suddenly  increased  demands  of  an 
emergency?  Are  the  mains  of  adequate  size? 
Are  they  in  condition  to  carry  water  under 
high  pressure  in  case  of  a  dangerous  fire  ? 

Send  for  your  copy  of     Pipe  or  o 

and  the  Public  Welfare" — an 

illustrated  book,  boundin       These  questions   are  vital — to  you,    to  your 
doth  of  unusual  interest  and       famiiy>    Discuss  them  with  your  neighbors, 

value  to  every  citizen  interested  J  J  ~>  * 

in   water  supply— sent   post-  with  yOUr  public  officials. 

Paid  for  25c. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  pipe,  but  only  one  entirely 
safe  and  satisfactory  for  water  mains — Cast  Iron  Pipe.  Unlike 
other  kinds  of  metal  pipe,  Cast  Iron  Pipe  does  not  wear  out  nor 
rust  out — it  is  always  ready  for  the  emergency.  Protected  by 
its  self-forming  film  of  oxide,  it  lasts  for  centuries. 

The  Cast  Iron-  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,   165  E.  Erie  Street,  Chicago 


CAST  IRON  PIPE 
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belief  that  the  ejection  of  the  poison  was 
involuntary,  that  the  very  act  of  striking 
and  sinking  the  fangs  into  anything  carried 
with  it  the  expulsion  of  the  poison. 

The  fact  that  in  this  instance  only  one 
had  been  emptied  convinced  James  that 
the  snake  absolutely  controlled  the  matter 
and  that  in  his  case  at  least,  the  snake  only 
released  the  poison  that  found  its  way 
through  the  fang  which  did  the  work. 

Still  holding  the  snake  Mr.  James,  wholly 
unmindful  of  his  wounded  thumb,  manipu- 
lated the  head  so  that  he  secured  over  half 
a  teaspoon  of  the  poison  from  the  full  sac 
which  was  poured  into  a  small  vial  he  had 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  he  throw 
the  snake  back  into  the  cage  and  allow  his 
wound  to  be  looked  after. 

A  tourniquet  above  the  elbow  was  the 
first  thing,  followed  by  liberal  injections  of 
permanganate  with  continued  applications 
of  the  hottest  water  he  could  stand. 

The  usual  discoloration  set  in  with  ter- 
rible pains  and  extreme  soreness,  especially 
in  the  abdomen,  and  for  several  days  he 
was  a  mighty  sick  man,  and  it  was  about 
two  months  before  the  hand  and  arm  could 
be  used. 

I  firmly  believe  the  only  thing  that  saved 
him  from  death  was  the  fact  that  the  point 
on  the  thumb  where  the  long,  deep  wound 
was  made,  was  without  large  veins  so  that 
the  poison  did  not  quickly  enter  the  venous 
system.  Otherwise  nothing  could  have 
saved  him,  for  it  was  at  least  three  full  min- 
utes after  the  snake  struck  before  James 
ceased  his  scientific  investigations  and 
made  any  effort  to  save  himself  from  a 
frightful  death. 

Recently  I  wrote  Mr.  James  about  his 
experience,  and  especially  as  to  the  after- 
effects. 

"The  after-results  were  singular,"  he 
writes.  "For  over  eighteen  months  my 
stomach  swelled  and  solidified  every  two 
or  three  months;  was  as  sore  all  over  as  a 
boil,  and  suffered  intense  agony  for  several 
days  and  then  would  pass  off.  Some  one 
advised  me  to  go  to  the  famous  Passo 
Robles  mud  springs  in  southern  California. 
I  did  so  and  took  a  mud  bath  daily  for  ten 
days  and  have  never  had  a  recurrence  of  the 
attacks." 

An  equally  interesting  case  is  that  of  a 
Mexican  boy  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  named 
Teodoro  Ruiz.  My  first  knowledge  of  this 
case  was  in  November,  1911,  when  the  boy, 
then  about  twelve  years  of  age,  was  found 
wandering  alone  on  the  desert,  a  few  miles 
from  the  city,  by  a  passing  driver  who,  un- 
able to  get  the  lad  to  talk  and  realizing 
something  was  wrong,  took  him  in  his 
buggy  and  left  him  at  the  Sheriff's  office 
when  he  reached  Phoanix.  Attaches  of  the 
office  knew  him  well  as  he  had  been  brought 
to  them  before. 

Briefly,  the  boy  had  been  bitten  by  a 
rattler  about  four  years  previous,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  lost  completely  the 
power  of  speech.  Before  the  accident  he 
was  a  perfectly  normal  child  in  every  way. 
Each  year,  however,  since  the  day  he  was 
bitten,  as  the  date  nears  on  which  he  re- 
ceived the  rattler's  venom  into  his  system, 
his  whole  demeanor  changes;  he  becomes 
restless  and  unless  carefully  watched  leaves 
his  father's  home  and  alone  and  on  foot 
takes  to  the  desert  where  he  wanders  aim- 
lessly about  picking  up  and  playing  with 
bugs,  toads,  lizards  and  any  such  thing  he 
sees.       Unfortunately    no    one    has    ever 
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WILD  LIFE  ON  A  WILD  ISLAND 

A  BIG  bull  alligator  grimly  riding  the 
ocean  breakers,  somewhat  as  human 
bathers  ride  the  surf,  "is  truly  an  im- 
pressive sight,"  says  a  man  who  saw  this 
spectacle,  among  many  others,  in  a  para- 
dise for  wild  animals  which  he  discovered 
off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Wild 
hogs,  wild  turkey,  wild  deer,  wild  cattle, 
and  equally  wild  raccoons,  game  birds, 
snakes  and  'gators  help  to  make  the  place 
a  kind  of  open-air  zoo,  specializing  in 
American  game.  The  naturalist-investi- 
gator reached  the  place,  an  island  known  to 
naturalists  and  to  a  few  lucky  tourists, 
by  traveling  through  miles  of  salt  marshes 
on  a  little  steamer,  into  a  region  which  he 
calls  "one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
romantic  in  America."  The  writer,  Archi- 
bald Rutledge,  gives  a  few  touches  of 
"local  color"  in  the  introduction  to  his 
article  in  The  Outlook  (New  York) : 

Our  route  lay  between  those  famous 
barrier  islands  of  the  Carolina  seaboard 
and  the  vast  sea-marshes  which  extend 
between  the  islands  and  the  mainland  shore. 
Through  tortuous  creeks  we  steamed 
slowly,  breasting  a  strong  head  tide.  On 
my  right  was  the  long,  low  wooded  reach 
known  as  Long  Island,  the  northern  ex- 
tension of  Sullivan's  Island,  the  scene  of 
Poe's  famous  story  of  "The  Gold  Bug." 
This  chain  of  islands  extends  for  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  up  and  down  the  coast. 
They  are  separated  by  tidal  inlets;  some- 
times narrow,  extending  themselves  into 
the  marshes  as  creeks,  sometimes  widening 
into  bays  and  sounds.  Always  between 
the  islands  these  inlets  are  deep  and  treach- 
erous; and  on  them  all  kinds  of  craft  must 
be  handled  with  wary  skill.  Storms 
change  the  contour  of  many  of  these  is- 
lands, but  it  has  been  observed  that  an 
island  of  this  type,  however  small,  seldom 
washes  away.  Compensation  appears  al- 
ways to  be  taking  place.  For  example, 
the  north  end  of  Bull's  Island  has  washed 
away  to  such  a  degree  that  the  old  light- 
house, which  once  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  far  above  the  breaker  line,  now 
has  apparently  walked  weirdly  into  the 
raging  surf.  At  least  there  it  curiously 
stands.  But  the  south  end  of  the  island 
is  being  built  up  rather  rapidly.  Bull's 
Island  is  the  last  of  this  immediate  chain; 
it  is  more  than  thirty  miles  northeast  from 
Charleston.  Beyond  it  extends,  vast  and 
restless,  the  famous  Bull's  Bay,  celebrated 
for  its  storms,  its  dangerous  waters,  and 
its  delicious  oysters. 

It  was  to  Bull's  Island  that  I  was  bound, 
to  observe  the  wild  life  there.  I  think  per- 
haps there  is  no  more  favorable  place  in 
this  country  for  the  preservation  of  game 
birds  and  animals  than  this  very  island. 
Many  years  ago  it  was  purchased  by  two 
gentlemen  from  the  North,  who  have  care- 
fully protected  it  ever  since.  The  results 
of  their  wise  and  humane  experiment  I  shall 
try  to  set  forth  clearly. 

The  island  itself  is  full  nine  miles  long, 
and  its  width  varies  from  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  nearly  three  miles.  It  has  a  wide 
tidal  creek  winding  up  through  a  long  and 
lonely  region  of  it;  and  this  creek  is  bor- 
dered by  great  stretches  of  salt  marsh.  Its 
entire  eastern  front  is  beaten  upon  by  the 
Atlantic.  Its  entire  western  shore-line 
is  lipped  by  a  warm  crpek,  languid  and  wan 
compared  with  the  hale  and  epic  tumult  of 
the  front  beach  with  the  ever-raging  surf. 
Its    northern    limit    is    Bull's    Inlet;    its 


beauty  Is  Its  Own  Reward 

Beauty  is  a  precious  thing  because  it  is  so  fragile.  It  stays 
where  it  is  well-treated;   neglect  it  and  it  steals  away. 

If  you  would  remain  young  and  beautiful  you  must  obey 
the  simple  laws  of  health  and  guard  your  teeth  against 
the  coming  of  Pyorrhea. 

Four  people  out  of  every  five  who  pass  the  age  of  forty  and 
thousands  younger  suffer  the  penalties  of  this  disease.  These 
are  official  statistics. 

When  you  brush  your  teeth  at  night  and  in  the  morning — 
watch  your  gums  for  Pyorrhea's  warning. 

If  the  gums  are  tender,  if  they  bleed  when  brushed,  see  your 
dentist  at  once,  heed  his  advice,  and  start  using  Forhan's  For 
the  Gums  that  very  day. 

Whatever  you  do,  heed  Pyorrhea's  warning.  If  you  ignore  it, 
you  may  pay  by  the  loss  of  health  and  beauty. 

Pyorrhea's  work  is  thorough.  It  attacks  the  gums  and  loosens 
the  teeth  until  they  drop  out  or  must  be  pulled. 

Don't  wait  for  Pyorrhea's  coming.  Use 
Forhan's  regularly  as  a  dentifrice.  It  will 
keep  your  teeth  white  and  clean  and  your 
gums  firm  and  healthy. 

Used  consistently  and  used  in  time  it  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea  or  check  it  in  its  course. 

At  all  druggists  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    3  5c  and  60c. 

Formula  0/R.J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 
Forhan  Company,  New  York 


Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 
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KAMPKOOK 

THE  IDEAL  CAMP  STOVE 

MOST  experienced  campers  cook  the 
Kampkook  way.  Kampkooking  is 
convenient,  quick  and  clean  for 
this  two  burner  stove  makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas  from  the  same  grade  of  gasoline 
you  use  in  your  car.  Set  up  and  going 
full  blast  in  two  minutes  Windproof  and 
safe.  Designed  especially  for  motor  tour- 
ists; just  the  thing  for  picnics. 


Kampkook 
No.  3  is  the 
most  popular 
model. 

Price  in  the 
U.  S.  $7.50. 

Also  made  with  brass  case  at  $9.50; 
large  size  two  burner  $8.50;  three  burner 
size  $12.00. 

IT'S  ALL  INSIDE 

All  Kampkooks  fold  up  like  a  minia- 
ture suit  case  when  not  in  use  with  all 
parts  including  tank  securely  packed  in- 
side the  case. 

Write  for  the  Kampkook  folder  which  also 
dcsrrihcs  Kampkook  Kitchenettes,  Kampovens, 
and  Kampkook  folding  fry  pans. 

American  Gas  Machine  Co. 
833  Clark  St.,     Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
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HAY  FEVER— ASTHMA 

Keep  pollen  and  Dust  out  of  your  Nose. 
Tiny    NASALFILTER    Aids    Breathing. 

$1.00  Postpaid 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,    Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


Look 

for  the 

Yellow 

Package 


Remember 

Luden's  soothe  the  sting- 
ing membranes  of  nose  and 
throat.     Clear  the  head. 

LUDEN'S 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 
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southern,  Capers's  Inlet.  The  mainland  is 
far  across  the  salt  creeks  and  marshes,  full 
four  miles;  but  the  going  is  so  difficult 
that  the  effect  of  the  distance  is  heightened. 
It  takes  a  boatman  six  or  seven  hours  to 
row  from  the  island  to  the  mainland;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that,  while  deer  often  pass  from 
other  islands  closer  to  the  mainland  itself, 
seldom  or  never  does  a  Bull's  Island  deer 
leave  its  home,  unless  it  is  to  cross  the  inlet 
to  the  southward. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  Mr. 
Rutledge  journeyed  out  to  visit  with  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Wild  fowl 
of  all  variety  came  to  the  marshes  by  the 
thousands,  ready  to  show  their  beauty 
"because  they  were  at  peace."  The  ducks 
did  not  fly  high,  "craning  their  necks  to 
discern  hidden  hunters,"  but  dropt  down 
"relaxed,  so  that  their  plumage  showed  to 
advantage."  Black  ducks,  mallards,  green- 
winged  teal,  long  lines  of  yellowlegs,  hooded 
mergansers,  and  finally  a  huge  male  bald 
eagle,  appeared.  The  writer  sallied  forth 
into  the  interior  of  the  island  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  studying  the  deer  and  other 
forms  of  wild  life.  Three  flocks  of  wild 
turkeys  were  among  his  first  discoveries. 
In  the  low-lying  woodlands — 

There  were  endless  paths,  winding 
interminably.  These  were  used  by  the 
deer,  the  wild  hogs,  and  the  wild  cattle. 
During  a  part  of  one  day  I  counted  upward 
of  forty  deer,  and  on  the  island  there  can 
hardly  be  fewer  than  four  hundred.  Prob- 
ably two  years  ago  there  were  many  more; 
but  a  visitation  of  the  deer's  only  plague — 
anthrax — sadly  diminished  the  number. 
The  coming  of  this  disease  was  followed  by 
a  dreadful  outbreak  of  cholera  among  the 
hogs,  so  that  everywhere,  the  manager  of 
the  estate  told  me,  were  dead  deer  and  dead 
swine.  I  think  it  interesting  to  use  this 
matter  as  a  probable  proof  that  the  germs 
of  these  and  of  similar  diseases  are  carried 
by  vultures.  At  the  time  mentioned  there 
was  cholera  on  the  mainland,  and  there 
was  some  black-tongue  also.  Since  both 
the  black  vulture  and  the  turkey  buzzard 
pass  frequently  from  the  mainland  to  the 
island,  and  since  no  other  creatures  do,  the 
proof  appears  clear  that  these  scavengers 
are  the  carriers  of  disease.  Our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  now  admits,  I  believe, 
the  probable  truth  of  this  important 
theory. 

The  deer  of  the  island  have  very  inter- 
esting habits.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  they  retire  to  the  deep 
woods,  where  they  do  less  sleeping,  I  be- 
lieve, than  ruminating.  The  possession  of 
several  stomachs  is  a  matter  to  which  these 
and  similar  creatures  give  due  considera- 
tion. They  bed  down  in  warm  grass,  in 
bunchy  bushes,  under  palmettos,  in  cane- 
brakes.  A  deer  loves  a  place  that  is 
warm,  sheltered,  and  that  offers  a  few  rays 
of  grateful  sunshine  stealing  in  upon  him. 
Thus  are  the  daylight  hours  drowsed  away. 
When  the  sun  is  low  and  the  long  shadows 
begin  to  darken  the  marshes,  the  deer 
troop  forth,  either  on  the  front  beach, 
where  they  love  to  walk  among  the  rolling 
dunes,  or  to  the  marshes,  on  whose  edges 
they  find  their  best  feeding  ground. 
While  I  started  many  deer  in  the  forest, 
my   best   view   of   deer  was  late   in   the 


For 
Little  Hurts 

Even  a  pin  prick  is  a  gateway  for 
germs.  And  germs  in  a  wound 
often  cause  trouble. 

New-Skin  keeps  out  germs.  The 
flexible  film  protects  the  healing 
tissues.     Keep  New-Skin  handy. 

1 5c.  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK      TORONTO      LONDON 

1  'Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  S&in'" 


FLORIDA- 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker,  who, 
whether  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  de- 
sires the  best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photo- 
graphs and  learn  how  vou  can  own  your  own 
grove  on  easy  payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 
103  Trade  Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


Electric  Fireless  Cooker 

Gives  every  facility  of  electric  range  plus  every  advan- 
tage of  fireless  cooker  at  less  cost  than  a  good  oil  stove. 

Automatic  Rapid  Electric  Cooker 

New  Invention 
Revolutionizes    Cooking 

Saves  SOVo  to  75%  fuel  cost 

Bakes,  roasts,  boils,  stavs,  fries,  toasts. 
Needs  no  watching.  Shuts  electricity 
off  automatically.  Attaches  to  any 
electric  socket.  No  special  wiring. 
Write  for  FREE  Home  Science  Cook 
Book,  30-day  FREE  trial  offer  and 
direct  factory  prices. 
WM.  CAMPBELL  CO.  Dept.  30 

Detroit,  Mich.      Georgetown,  Ont. 
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Safe 
Milk 


For  Infants 
&  Invalids 


NO   COOKING 

The  "Food  Drink"  for  All  Ages. 
Quick  Lunch  al  Home,  Office  and 
Fountains.    Ask  for  HORLICK'S. 
B@~Avoid  Imitations  &  Substitutes 
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Measuring  Roofs  by  a  "year-stick 
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AFTER  all's  said  and  done,  there's  only 
L  one  way  to  measure  roof  value — that's 
by  the  "year-stick." 

For  when  choosing  a  roof,  the  really  im- 
portant question  is:  "Which  roof  will  last 
longest  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense 
for  upkeep?" 

In  the  light  of  long  experience,  the  logi- 
cal answer  is :  The  Barrett  Specification 
Roof.  For  in  every  section  of  the  country 
there  are  roofs  of  this  type  that  have  been  in 
service  for  thirty,  forty  or  more  years,  and 
are  still  in  good  condition. 

Despite  proved  durability  and  freedom 
from  maintenance  expense,  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roofs  are  moderate  in  first  cost.  And 
they  provide  a  degree  of  fire  protection  not 
exceeded  by  any  other  kind  of  built-up  roof. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  are  the  choice  of  the 
leading  architects  and  construction  engineers 
the  country  over,  and  that  today  they  cover 
a  majority  of  all  the  permanent  flat-roofed 
buildings  in  America. 


The  Only  Bonded  Roof 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  not  merely 
guaranteed — they  are  bonded. 

When  the  roof  is  5,000  square  feet  or  larger 
and  located  in  a  town  of  25,000  or  more,  or 
in  a  smaller  place  where  our  inspection  service  is 
available,  the  owner  receives,  without  cost, 
a  bond  issued  by  The  U.  S.  Fidelity  & 
Guaranty  Company,  of  Baltimore,  protect- 
ing him  against  all  repair  expense  during  the 
life  of  this  bond— Type  "A A"  Roofs,  for 
20  years;  Type  "A,"  for  10  years. 

Before  specifying  or  closing  contract  for  a 
Barrett  Specification  Roof,  be  sure  to  read 
carefully  all  the  stipulations  in  the  specifi- 
cations. 

Full  details  regarding  these  Bonded  Rooft  and  copies  of  the 
Barrett  Specifications  sent  free  on  request. 


Company 


New  York 

Cleveland 

Birmingham 

Syracuse 

Salt  Lake  City 

Youngstown 

La  t  robe 

Omaha 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Kansas  City 

Bangor 

Milwaukee 

Bethlehem 

Houston 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 

Peoria 

Washington 

Toledo 

Elizabeth 

Denver 


Boston 

Detroit 

Dallas 

Atlanta 

Johnstown 

Columbus 

Buffalo 

Jacksonville 


St.  Louis 

New  Orleans 

Duluth 

Lebanon 

Richmond 

Baltimore 

San  Francisco 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited:         Montreal         Toronto        Winnipeg 
Vancouver       St.  John,  N.  B.        Halifax,  N.  S. 
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Ask  the  man 
who  has  nice  hair 

ASK  the  man  who  has  nice  hair  if  he  gets  any 
.  satisfaction  from  knowing  that  people 
admire  it.  He  wouldn't  need  to  admit  it.  But 
you  might  have  a  well-founded  suspicion  that 
he  does  enjoy  it. 

Of  course,  a  nice  head  of  hair  is  worth  while! 

Nice  hair  is  healthy  hair.  It  doesn't  need  to 
be  thick,  or  curly,  or  silky — so  long  as  it  is  clean 
and  healthy  and  free  from  dandruff. 

Men!  —  take  a  leaf  from  the  experience  of 
discriminating  women.  For  years  they  have 
been  using  Packer's  Tar  Soap  to  keep  their  hair 
vigorous,  healthy  and  lovely.  There  is  nothing 
better  for  the  hair  than  this  well-known  pine 
tar  preparation. 

Doctors  have  long  recognized  that  pine  tar 
has  a  beneficial  tonic  effect  on  the  health  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  hair.  As  combined  in  Packer's 
with  glycerine  and  cocoanut  oil,  it  stimulates 
the  scalp,  penetrates  to  the  very  roots  of  the 
hair  and  helps  to  bring  health  to  the  scalp. 

When  hair  health  comes — hair  troubles  go, 
dandruff  and  the  rest  of  them. 

Keep  that  nice,  healthy  head  of  hair.  Use 
Packer's.  At  all  druggists  and  department 
stores — everywhere. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dept.  84H,  120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Wholesale  Distributors:'l.ymins,  Limited,  Montreal 
The  Lyman  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Shampoo  with 

PACKERS 

Special  Sample  Offer 

Send  25c  for  All  Three  samples 
or  10c  for  any  One  of  them 

To  introduce  all  three  Packer  products,  this  special  offer — a  generous 
sample  of  all  three  for  25c,  Packer's  Tar  Soap,  Packer's  Shampoo, 
Packer's  Cream  (which  quickly  relieves  chapped  hands  and  lips  and 
other  rough  conditions  of  the  skin) — or  send  10c  for  any  one  sample. 
At  any  time  we  gladly  send  free  a  copy  of  our  Manual  "How  to  Care 
for  the  Hair  and  Scalp." 


afternoon,  when  they  came  forth  from  their 
deep  haunts  to  roam  the  wild  waste  coun- 
try between  the  woods  and  the  surf,  or 
between  lonely  reaches  of  forest.  While 
walking  quietly  along  the  edge  of  a  marsh 
I  became  thrillingly  aware  that  a  deer 
was  looking  at  me  from  the  border  of  the 
woods.  It  was  a  buck,  and  full-antlered. 
He  held  his  head  strangely  high.  There 
in  the  dusk  he  stood,  not  twenty  yards 
off,  haughtily,  impatiently  alert.  I  saw 
him  toss  his  head  petulantly.  He  saw  me, 
but  did  not  recognize  me.  In  a  moment 
more,  however,  he  was  gone  into  the  thicket. 
Over  the  marsh  I  saw  shadows  trooping. 
I  counted  at  one  time  fourteen  of  these 
deer.  But  then  the  night  closed  in.  It 
was  time  for  me  to  stop  observing.  Be- 
sides, I  happened  to  be  five  miles  from  the 
lodge. 

But  during  this  day  and  the  days  that 
followed  the  investigator  saw  more  wild 
life  than  deer  and  wild  fowl  and  turkeys. 
For  one  thing,  he  says: 

The  island  is  infested  by  wild  hogs, 
which  appear  to  thrive  splendidly.  They 
are  a  good  deal  of  a  nuisance,  for  they 
break  through  all  fences  and  root  up  all 
crops.  They  are,  however,  valuable  as  a 
check  to  the  cottonmouth  moccasin,  the 
only  venomous  snake  on  the  barrier  is- 
lands. The  rattlesnake  has  never  been 
seen  here.  The  hogs  have  heavy  toll  taken 
from  their  ranks  by  a  few  alligators,  which 
live  in  deep  holes  in  the  fresh-water  ponds. 
It  has  but  lately  been  discovered  that  these 
huge  saurians  are  at  home  in  salt  Avater  as 
well  as  in  fresh,  and  they  are  not  infre- 
quently seen  in  the  salt  creeks,  and  even 
in  the  surf.  A  big  bull  alligator  grimly 
riding  the  breakers  is  truly  an  impressive 
sight.  There  are  many  wild  and  half-wild 
cattle  on  the  island.  Many  of  these  I  en- 
countered. They  eyed  me  with  sullen 
truculence,  and  their  wariness,  tho  of  a 
clumsy  sort,  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
deer.  Once,  after  a  long  crawl  through  a 
fetid  jungle  darkened  by  myrtles  and  pal- 
mettos, I  gratefully  rose  in  a  little  green 
savannah,  glad  to  be  able  to  stand  upright 
once  more.  But  my  relief  was  momen- 
tary; for  thirty  yards  off,  standing  with  a 
certain  air  of  outraged  majesty,  was  a 
magnificent  bull  of  massive  proportions 
and  of  a  symmetry  known  only  to  wild 
things.  Grouped  behind  him  were  a  dozen 
other  cattle.  All  of  them  faced  me  at  ex- 
actly the  same  angle;  they  appeared 
statues  of  angry  surprize.  But  all  these 
creatures  behave  in  the  same  way:  what 
the  leader  does  all  of  them  do.  If  he  ad- 
vances, tbey  come  forward  with  him; 
if  he  turns,  they  wheel  as  if  performing 
maneuvers.  I  have  never  had  any  sort 
of  an  opinion  of  my  eyes  as  hypnotizers; 
but  since  that  wild  bull  turned  from  me  and 
he  and  all  his  followers  fled  crashingly 
through  the  jungle,  I  have  had  a  hope  of 
occult  power.  It  is  a  harmless  and  pleas- 
ing thought. 

Of  smaller  wild  animals  on  the  island, 
the  raccoon  is  the  most  numerous;  the 
mink  is  present,  but  is  most  difficult  to 
come  upon,  and,  as  it  spends  much  of  its 
time  traveling  about  the  salt  marshes 
to  westward  of  the  island,  it  is  hardly  a 
true  resident.  Here  the  otter  has  been, 
seen;  but  as  this  splendid  fur-bearer  is 
essentially  a  wanderer,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
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UTOMOBILES   ARE   BUILT,    BUICK  WILL  BUILD   THEM 


We  are  intensely  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Buick,  one  of  the  really  notable 
cars  of  the  world,  has  been  equipped 
with  Delco  Starting,  Lighting  and 
Ignition  for  eight  consecutive  years. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  many 
Buick  admirers  that  the  performance 
of  America's  foremost  electrical 
equipment  adds  greatly  to  the  car's 
traditional  reliability. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Add  25%  to 
Real  Estate  Values 

Besides  their  beauty,  durability, 
sanitary  advantages,  and  the  small 
amount  of  cleaning  work  they  need, 
Oak  Floors  enhance  the  selling 
and  renting  value  of  any  building. 
They  improve  with  age  and  use, 
making  a  real  investment  in  prop- 
erty values — as  good  as  a  bond. 

Oak  Floors  can  be  stained  or  finished 
to  match  any  decorative  plan,  and  their 
finish  can  be  changed  at  any  time. 

A  special  thickness  (■'  8  of  an  inch)  laid 
over  old,  worn  floors,  gives  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  the  heavy  thickness. 

Write  Sot  three  pee  booklets,  in 
colors,  on  the  advantages  and 
economies  of  Oak  Floors. 

Oak  Flooring  Advertising  Bureau 
1033  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


PATENTS. 


INVENTORS  should  write  for 
Free  Guide  Books  and  RECORD 
OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.   EVANS   &  CO. 
759    9th  Washington,  D.  C. 


^?or  the  relief  of— 
or  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 

and  other  forms  ofnausea 

mothersill's 
seasick  remedy 

The  Only  Quaranteed  Relief  in 
the  World  for  These  Ailments 

Small  capsules — keep  good  indefinitely.  Put  a 
package  in  your  traveling  bag  NOW  so  you  will 
have  them  when  needed. 

Contains  no  cocaine,  morphine,  opium,  chloral,  coal 
tar  products,  or  their  derivatives. 

Officially  adopted  by  Steamship  Companies  on  both 
fresh  and  salt  water — endorsed  by  highest  authorities 
—and  used  by  the  world's  most  noted  travelers— Lord 
Northcliffe,   Cy   Warraan.    and   thousands   of  others. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists  in  every  civilized  country. 
Price  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  75c  a 
box,  enough  for  24  hours.    $1.50  box 
for  ocean  voyage. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded. 

A  copy  of  Mothersill's  Travel  Book 
sent  on  request  without  eharge. 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  COMPANY,      Detroit,  Michigan 

Also  at  19  St.  Bride  Street,  London;  Montreal, 
New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Hamburg. 
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remains  on  this  limited  range.  But  the 
raccoons  are  absurdly  abundant.  In  broad 
daylight  they  can  be  seen  snoozing  philo- 
sophically in  the  comfortable  low  crotches 
of  trees,  and  sometimes  ambling  thought- 
fully down  the  bypaths  of  woodland  and 
of  marsh.  This  wise,  friendly,  interesting 
little  creature  finds  on  this  wild  island 
a  most  congenial  home.  A  range  like  Bull's 
Island  can  easily  support  a  colony  of  more 
than  a  thousand  raccoons.  Always  with 
wild  life — and  perhaps  with  all  life — the 
primary  problem  is  the  question  of  food. 
Here  the  sea  feeds  the  children  of  the  land, 
for  as  long  as  a  raccoon  can  get  an  oyster 
he  is  happy. 

In  contrast  to  the  number  of  raccoons 
is  the  comparative  scarcity  of  common 
birds.  Wild  fowl  are  abundant,  and  in  the 
migrating  seasons  the  shore  birds  come  in 
myriads.  In  the  summer  vast  colonies  of 
herons  breed  in  the  myrtle  jungles.  But 
there  are  few  common  birds.  I  saw  some 
blue-jays,  two  mocking-birds,  and  a  half- 
dozen  sparrows.  Yet  at  this  time  of  the 
year  on  the  mainland,  a  few  miles  off,  the 
thickets  are  noisy  with  the  singing  and  the 
busy  scratching  of  thousands  of  brown 
thrashers,  cardinals,  juncoes,  whitethroats, 
and  towhees.  The  wide  and  lonely  salt 
marsh  isolates  the  island;  only  the  hawks, 
the  eagles,  the  vultures,  and  the  strong- 
pinioned  game  birds  come  here,  and  a  few 
wanderers  of  the  smaller  species.  I  was 
pleased  to  flush  several  woodcock,  which 
were  singularly  tame.  So  attracted  are 
they  by  the  peace  and  security  of  these 
island  woods  that  they  sometimes  remain 
in  this  situation  to  breed. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  aspects  of 
the  wild  life  upon  this  "beauteous  lonely 
isle."  It  is  a  place  forever  echoing  with  the 
"rolling  anthem  of  the  beach,"  forever 
isolated,  forever  charged  with  a  certain 
mystery  and  solitary  danger;  the  haunt  of 
creatures  essentially  wild,  yet  living  as 
tho  life  held  no  real  dangers.  In  ob- 
serving these  birds  and  animals  I  felt  as 
Alexander  Selkirk  felt:  "Their  tameness 
was  shocking  to  me." 

And  now  that  I  am  far  from  the  island, 
it  is  like  a  dim  lost  glamorland;  yet  its 
varied  scenes  recur  vividly.  I  see  once 
more  the  shadowy  gray  dunes  over  which 
pace  lordly  bucks  and  mincing  does;  I  see 
long  stretches  of  mysterious  marshland, 
over  which  a  great  eagle  beats  in  solitary 
power;  I  see  the  deep-hearted  peace  of 
sunlit  virgin  woods;  I  see  long  ranks  of  red 
cedars,  rimming  the  beach  but  apparently 
blasted  away  from  it  by  the  storming  of 
many  sea  winds;  and  high  over  all  the  island 
I  view  certain  thoughtful  black  pines, 
looming  and  listening — ominous  strong 
warders  keeping  watch  through  the  long 
years  over  all  this  beauty  and  all  this 
loneliness. 


All  Kinds. — Orator — "I  want  reform! 
I  want  reform!  I  want  reform!  I  want 
labor  reform!  I  want  government  reform! 
I  want " 

Voice  in  crowd — "Chloroform!" — The 
Storagram. 


Where  Struggles  Naught  Avail. — A  man 

was  recently  carried  to  a  Registry  Office  to 
be  married.  Most  bridegrooms,  however, 
realize  that  it  is  best  to  go  quietly. — London 
Opinion. 


TheMagnificent'New'White  Star  Liner 

"HOMERIC" 

has  been  Specially  Chartered  by  us  for 
The  1923  Grand  Cruise  De  Luxe 

to  ike 

MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing  January  20 


Returning  March  28 


CRUISE  LIMITED  TO  500  GUESTS 

Steamer  —  Cuisine  —  Service  —  the 
utmost  yet  offered.  Fourteen  thousand 
miles  embracing  the  wonderlands  of 
history,  the  relics  of  ancient  civilizations, 
and  the  splendors  of  our  own  modern 
times.  A  complete  change;  new  countries; 
different  people.  No  crowding  aboard 
or  ashore.  Unusually  spacious  state- 
rooms, each  fitted  with  beds;  first  class 
dining-room  accommodation  sufficient 
to  seat  all  at  one  time.  Sixty-seven  glori- 
ous days — with  a  long  stay  in  Egypt  — 
Palestine.  Stop-over  privileges,  with 
return  by  other  famous  White  Star 
Liners,  MAJESTIC,  OLYMPIC,  etc 

Full  In/ormation  on  Request 

THOS.  COOK  &.  SON 

245  Broadway    NEW  YORK    561  Fifth  Ave. 

Boston  Chicago  Los  Angeles  Toronto 
Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Montreal  Vancouver 


Cuticura  Soap 

—The  Safety  Razor— 

Shaving  Soap 

Cuticnra  Soap  shaves  without  mag.  Everywhere  25c. 


INVfWTnPQ  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
11>  VH.1N  1  V-fI\.0  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depl.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

for  Yourself 

I  Establish  and  oper- 
ate a  "New  System 
Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community.  We  furnish  every- 
thing. Money-makinj?  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 
Big  Candy  Booklet  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  Don't  put  it  off  ! 
W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,       Drawer  38.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.J. 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 


THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  BOOK 

By  A.  L.  Churchill  and  Leonard  Wickenden 

A  practical,  non-technical,  money-saving  volume 
telling  all  a  prospective  or  actual  home-owner 
would  And  valuable  to  know,  from  the  selection 
of  a  site,  financing,  building  materials,  lighting, 
heating,  plumbing,  and  special  appliances  to  mak- 
ing repairs. 

12mo.  Cloth.  404  pages.  Illustrated.  S2.00  net; 
by  mail,  $2.12. 


fUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-360  fourth  Ave .  New  York 


LIQUID 

REPAIRS  LEAKS 

IN  AUTO  RADIATORS 

CRACKED  CYLINDERS 

WATER-JACKETS 

High  oi  Low  Preflauie     n/-vi|     C"DC     Locomotive.  Sianonary 
Marine      UUILLKJ      House-Heai.ng 

The  U.  S.  Government,  General  Electric  Co.  Standard  Oil  Co., 

American  Telegraph  Co.,  etc..  have  used  it  for  years 

Over  3  Million  Cans  Sold  Every  Year 

"X"  RADIATOR  LIQUID    "X"  BOILER  LIQUID 

Price,    ft. SO—  Ford  Size.   7Sc  Price.   Quart  Can.  Si*  Dollar* 

Al  Service  Station,  Garage*.  Repair  At  Plumber*.  Steamfilter*.  Mine  and 

Shopi  and  Hardware  Store*  Mill  Supply  and  Hardware  Store* 

Circular  or  Technical  Advice  on  ftequett 

25  W    45th    STREET 
NEW  YORK.  NY. 


"X"  LABORATORIES 
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There  is  a  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Roofing 
for  every  type  of  build- 
ing.     See    chart    beloiv. 


What  Type  of  Asbestos  Roofing? 

This  chart  will  help  you  decide 


Rind  of  Building 

Type  of  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Brand  or  Trade 
Name 

Small  buildings 

Slate  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles 

Flexstone — 

red  or  green 

Dwellings 
S-3.0OO-97.00O 

Slute  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles 
or  rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Flexstone — 
red  or  green : 
rigid- 
red,  brown  or  gray 

Dwellings 
$7,0OO-$25,00O 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Standard  or 
extra  thick— red, 
brown,  gray  or 
blended 

Dwellings 
825.000  upwards 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Colorblende— five- 
tone,  brown  with  or 
without  red  or  gray 
accidentals 

Factories,  shops  and 
mills  —  Monitor  and 
Sawtooth  roofs* 

3  or  4-ply  ready 
roofing 

Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Ready 
Roofing  or  Built-up 
Roofing 

Flat  roofs- 
all  buildings* 

Built-up  roofing 

Johns-Manville 
Built-up  Roofing 

Skeleton  frame 
buildings — 
standard  conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  with  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Manville 
Corrugated  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Skeleton  frame  build- 
ings—excessive tem- 
perature  or  conden- 
sation conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  without  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Manville 
Transite  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Roofing 
and  Siding 

*Note—  Industrial    buildings   call    for   expert    advice. 
A  roofing  expert  is  available  at  ail  Johns-Manville  Branches. 


Only  V4& 

more  per  shingle  and  you  can 
have  an  Asbestos  Roof 

MANY  people  who  want  the  protection  and 
permanence  of  Asbestos  think  that  these 
shingles  are  expensive. 

Yet  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  cost 
only  about  a  quarter  a  cent  per  shingle  more 
than  the  average  composition  kind — a  quarter 
cent  difference  between  a  shingle  that  will  burn 
to  a  cinder  and  one  that  will  not,  between  a 
shingle  that  will  need  renewing  and  one  that 
should  last  as  long  as  your  home. 

In  Flexstone  Shingles  you  get  the  beauty  of 
crushed  slate  backed  by  the  fire-safety  and  per- 
manence of  Asbestos.  And  you  get  a  roof  that 
should  never  require  any  upkeep  expense.  Yet, 
on  an  average  home  roof,  the  total  additional 
cost  of  this  "once-and-for-all  roofing"  is  usually 
less  than  $25.00. 

So,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  compromise 
with  anything  inferior  to  Flexstone  Asbestos 
Shingles  as  a  protection  and  embellishment  for 
your  home.  See  your  architect,  builder  or 
dealer,  or  write  us  for  complete  particulars. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue  at  41st  Street,  Mew  York  City 

Branches  in  67  Large  Cities 

For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Shingles 


This  is  a  photograph  of  the 
famous  Johns-Manville  blow- 
torch test.  Flexstone  Asbestos 
Shingles  withstand  a  heat  that 
would  reduce  the  average  com 
position  thingle  to  a  cinder. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

July  26. — The  British  Government  has  in- 
formed the  United  States  Government, 
it  is  reported,  that  the  three-mile  limit 
rule  can  not  be  altered  to  permit  seizure 
of  rum-running  vessels  plying  between 
the  United  States  and  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas. 

Seven  persons  are  killed  and  30  wounded 
in  strike  disturbances  at  Ravenna, 
Italy. 

July  27. — The  Australian  Senate  ratifies 
the  treaties  negotiated  at  the  Washing- 
ton Disarmament  Conference. 

Irish  Free  State  troops  capture  Westport, 
Newport,  and  Dallaghaderreen  from 
the  irregulars,  after  considerable  dam- 
age had  been  done  to  the  towns  by  the 
irregulars. 

July  28. — John  Jova,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Ameri- 
can consular  agent  at  Sagua  La  Grande, 
Cuba,  is  kidnaped  and  held  for  $20,000 
ransom. 

The  Irish  Free  State  cabinet  refuses  to 
consider  an  armistice  with  the  irregu- 
lars, and  insists  on  unconditional 
surrender. 

July  29. — Constantinople  will  be  defended 
against  threatened  Greek  attacks  by 
the  military  forces  of  France,  Italy  and 
Great  Britain,  according  to  a  decision 
announced  by  representatives  of  those 
nations  in  Turkey. 

July  30. — The  Greek  Government  sends  a 
note  to  the  Allies  saying  that  the  occu- 
pation of  Constantinople  by  Greek 
forces  is  the  only  means  of  bringing 
about  peace  between  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Irish  Free  State  troops  are  successful  in 
cleaning  up  much  territory  in  the  south- 
western district  and  in  capturing  several 
towns  from  the  irregulars. 

July  31. — Premier  Poincare  proposes  to  the 
Allies  compulsory  action  to  force  the 
Greek  army  out  of  Thrace,  and  thus 
prevent  its  threatened  occupation  of 
Constantinople. 

Harry  J.  Boland,  Secretary  of  Eamon  de 
Valera  while  they  were  in  the  United 
States,  is  shot  and  dangerously  wounded 
by  Irish  Free  State  troops  while  at- 
tempting to  escape  arrest. 

August  1. — The  British  Government  re- 
quests the  Allied  Governments  to  make 
arrangements  to  pay  their  debts,  saying 
that  it  can  not  be  right  that  one  partner 
in  a  common  enterprise  "should  re- 
cover all  she  has  lent  and  that  another, 
while  recovering  nothing,  should  be 
required  to  pay  all  she  has  borrowed." 

Harry  J.  Boland,  former  representative  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  in  the  United  States,  dies 
of  wounds  inflicted  while  attempting  to 
evade  capture  by  Free  State  troops. 

The  King  of  Italy  approves  the  new  list 
of  Ministers  presented  by  Signor  de 
Facta. 

The  House  of  Commons  expels  Horatio 
Bottomley,  recently  convicted  of  fraud. 

Premier  Poincare  notifies  the  German 
Government  that,  should  it  fail  to  give 
assurance  before  noon  of  August  5  that 
the  £2,000,000  sterling  due  will  be  paid 
August  15,  the  French  Government  will 
take  such  measures  as  it  deems  neces- 


sary. 


DOMESTIC 


July  26. — President  Harding  sets  in  motion 
the  Federal  emergency  fuel  control  or- 
ganization under  the  chairmanship  of 
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Secretary  Hoover,  and  the  latter  asks 
the  various  States  to  set  up  emergency 
State  organizations  to  cooperate. 

Governor  McCray,  of  Indiana,  suggests 
to  President  Harding  that  he  call  to- 
gether the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  to  consider 
means  of  ending  the  coal-mine   strike. 

July  27." — President  Harding  discusses  the 
rail  strike  situation  with  T.  De  Witt 
Cuyler,  Chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives,  and  with  B.  M. 
Jewell,  leader  of  the  striking  shopmen, 
and  other  union  officials. 

Governor  McCray,  of  Indiana,  announces 
that  if  the  coal  miners'  strike  is  not 
settled  within  five  days  he  will  take  over 
one  or  more  mines  to  furnish  the  people 
of  Indiana  with  coal. 

An  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  to  prevent  British 
ships  from  discharging  cargoes  of  liquor 
into  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  is 
said  to  be  in  process  of  negotiation. 

July  28. — President  Harding  appoints 
Henry  B.  Spencer,  general  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
during  the  war,  as  Federal  Coal  Admin- 
istrator. 

The  amended  anti-lynching  bill  is  favor- 
ably reported  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Shortridge,  of  Cali- 
fornia, announces  he  will  call  the  bill 
up  as  soon  as  possible. 

July  29. — Senator  Caraway,  of  Arkansas, 
introduces  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
investigation  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee as  to  whether  any  Senator  is  finan- 
cially or  professionally  interested  in  any- 
thing in  the  pending  tariff  bill  or  the 
emergency  tariff  act. 

Acting  Secretary  Roosevelt  orders  Major- 
General  Lejeune,  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  to  send  marines  to  oust 
squatters  from  the  Teapot  Dome  naval 
oil  reserve  in  Wyoming. 

A  negro  deputy  sheriff  and  three  other 
negroes  are  shot  and  killed  in  a  pool- 
room fight  in  Macon,  Georgia. 

In  outlining  his  coal-rationing  program, 
Secretary  Hoover  calls  on  the  governors 
of  States  to  exercise  complete  authority 
over  production  and  distribution  of  coal 
within  their  States,  and  to  draft  rules 
and  regulations  to  control  prices. 

July  30. — Five  persons  are  killed  and  one  is 
injured  in  a  collision  of  an  automobile 
and  a  street-car  near  Detroit. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  urge  Governor  Small 
of  Illinois  to  have  State  forces  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  recent 
Herrin  massacre. 

July  31. — Forty  persons,  mostly  children, 
are  burned  or  otherwise  injured  when  a 
tank  containing  4,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  explodes  in  Chicago. 

August  1. — The  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  meeting  in  New  York,  re- 
jects President  Harding's  plan  to  end 
the  railway  shopmen's  strike.  The 
plan  calls  for  the  acceptance  by  both 
sides  of  all  Labor  Board  decisions,  the 
withdrawal  of  all  suits  growing  out  of 
the  strike,  and  for  a  return  to  the  pre- 
strike  status  of  seniority. 

Six  people  die  and  100  are  made  ill  as  a 
result  of  eating  arsenic  in  pie  in  a  New 
York  restaurant. 

Several  labor  unions  in  various  parts  of  t  he 
country  adopt  resolutions  urging  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  call 
one  great  strike  to  force  the  railroads 
and  coal  mine  operators  to  grant  the 
demands  of  the  strikers. 

Employees  of  all  the  traction  lines  of 
Chicago   go    on    strike. 


Controlled  Heat* 


Why  don't  you  ask  Williams  ? 

With  intense  interest,  Mr.  Jones  watched  every  move  as 
Williams,  the  steam  fitter,  and  Jim,  his  helper,  in- 
stalled the  radiators  in  the  new  house  next  door.  Mr. 
Jones  was  planning  a  new  home  of  his  own. 

"What's  that,  Williams?"  he  asked  pointing. 

"This  Valve?",  said  Williams.  "Why  it's  part  of  this  new 
'Controlled  Heat.'  Touch  this  handle  and  it  regulates 
the  amount  of  steam  in  the  radiator — gives  you  just  the 
heat  you  want  in  the  room." 

"Mean  to  say  you  can  have  any  temperature  you  want 
in  any  room?" 

"Absolutely!  Living  room  70°.  Bed  room  65°,  anyway 
you  want  'em.    At  a  touch  of  your  finger !" 

'  'Hum !    That  ought  to  save  coal  bills !" 

'  'Sure  it  does !  You  never  have  more  heat  than  you  want 
in  a  room.  Not  a  bit  of  coal  wasted  in  this  system;  it  only 
generates  heat  as  needed.  Why!  Mr.  Jones,  if  people 
would  take  the  trouble  to  investigate,  we  wouldn't  install 
anything  but  'Controlled  Heat.'    Would  we,  Jim?" 

"Nope!"  said  Jim. 

Jim  was  right  and  Williams  was  right !  The  more  thor- 
oughly you  investigate,  the  more  certain  you  are  to  choose 
"Controlled  Heat."  To  help  you  in  making  your  decision 
we  have  prepared  an  interesting  booklet  called  "Controlled 
Heat."     Send  for  this  booklet  today! 

Hoffman  Specialty  Co.,  inc. 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

Hoffman 

Equipment 

*»for  Vapor  heat  control 
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THE    *    SPICE    *    OF    *    LIFE 


There  Are  Limits. — "Well,  do  you  want 
a  meal  badly  enough  to  work  for  it?" 

"I'm  just  hungry,  mum,  not  desperate." 
— Life.  

Moving  Along. — "Xiggah,  has  yo'  jined 
dis  heah  Ku  Klux  yet?" 

"Xaw,  but  dis  heah  Ku  Klux  has  been 
tryin'  to  jine  me  fo'  de  las'  fo'  miles  an'  a 
half." —  Nashville  Tennessean. 


These  Radio  Days. — "And  what  did  the 
poor  little  dog  do  when  you  brutal  boys 
tied  the  can  to  his  tail?" 

"Oh,  he  just  went  broadeastin'  down  the 
road." — Philadelphia  Retail  Ledger. 


Vulnerable  Point. — Bobby — "Wow!  El- 
sie took  a  bite  outa  my  apple." 

Mother — "You  shouldn't  cry  so  about 
a  little  thing  like  that." 

Bobby — "But  it  was  my  Adam's  ap- 
ple."— -Houston  Post. 


A  Deterrent. — According  to  a  corre- 
spondent, Russia  is  sinking  to  cannibalism. 
We  can't  imagine  the  eat-each-other  idea 
going  very  far  if  the  Russians  are  as  fussy 
as  some  people  when  they  find  a  hair  in 
their  food. — Buffalo  Express. 


Not  Yet  Broke. — Country  Judge — 
"How  long  have  you  owned  a  car?" 

Motorist  (charged  with  speeding) — 
"One  week,  your  honor." 

Judge — "Um — then  you  can  still  afford 
to  pay  a  fine.  Twenty  dollars." — Boston 
Transcript.  

Recruits. — First  Bootlegger — "How's 
business,  Bill?" 

Second  Bootlegger — "Fine,  fine.  I've 
got  two  new  mayors  and  a  district-attorney 
on  my  payroll,  and  two  judges,  a  chief  of 
police  and  a  Prohibition  agent  are  ready 
to  sign  up  next  week." — The  Liberator. 


Precisely. — A  little  girl  in  southern 
California  was  having  her  first  glimpse  of 
snow.  "Oh,  mother,  what  is  it — what  is 
it?"  she  shouted  excitedly. 

"Why,  that  is  snow,  Peggy.  Whatever 
did  you  think  it  was?" 

"Snow!  Why,  it  looks  like  popped 
rain!" — Life. 

An  "Appele."— The  following  bit  of 
"English  as  she  is  wrote"  is  said  to  be 
copied  from  a  placard  posted  above  an 
alms  box  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  Italy: 

"Appele  to  Charitables.  The  Brothers 
(so-called  of  Mercy)  ask  some  slender 
Arms  for  their  Hospital.  They  harbour 
all  kinds  of  diseases  and  have  no  respect 
for  religion." — The  Christian  Advocate 
(New   York). 

Them  Was  the  Days.— "Sorry,  but  I 
can't  insure  you — you're  too  tall,"  said 
the  agent  to  the  man  who  wanted  to  take 
out  an  accident  policy. 

"Too  tall?  What's  the  matter  with 
that?"  protested  the  applicant.  "And 
anyway  I'm  not  as  tall  as  my  father  was 
and  he  had  no  trouble  getting  insured." 

"But  your  father,"  the  agent  explained, 
"was  insured  years  ago  when  there  was  no 
danger  of  a  fellow  having  his  head  knocked 
off  by  a  skidding  airplane." — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


An  Inducement. — "If  you  want  to  be 
arrested  in  a  courteous,  pleasant  manner, 
elect  me." — From  the  announcement  of  a 
candidate  for  constable,  in  Tacoma  News- 
Tribune.  

Mixed  Senses. — One  of  the  advantages 
of  living  on  Long  Island  is  that  on  one  side 
of  the  island  you  can  SEE  the  SOUND  and 
on  the  other  HEAR  the  SEA. —  New  York 
World.  

War  Work.— Bess— "That's  Mrs.  Grab- 
bit — she's  a  great  war  worker." 

Bob— "Indeed!" 

Bess — "Yes;  she  married  four  of  her 
daughters  to  soldiers." —  The  Soldier- Worker 
(Butte).  

Mild  by  Comparison. — Vodka  has  been 
restored  to  respectability  in  Russia,  but 
we  doubt  whether  it  will  have  the  least 
effect  on  a  population  that  has  indulged  in 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  for  the  last  few  years. 
—  New    York  Tribune. 


Purely  Professional.— "So  Clara  threw 
over  that  young  doctor  she  was  going  with?" 

"Yes,  and  what  do  you  think?  He  not 
only  requested  her  to  return  his  presents, 
but  sent  her  a  bill  for  forty-seven  visits." 
—Boston  Transcript. 


Gentle  Hint. — "Physical  culture,  father, 
is  perfectly  lovely!"  exclaimed  an  enthu- 
siastic young  miss  just  home  from  college. 
"Look!  To  develop  the  arms  I  grasp  this 
rod  in  both  hands  and  move  it  slowly  from 
right  to  left." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  dad  admiringly, 
"what  won't  science  discover  next?  Why,  if 
that  rod  had  straw  on  the  other  end,  you'd 
be  sweeping." — American  Legion  Weekly. 


Father  Breaks  the  News. — "That  young 
man  of  yours,"  said  father  as  daughter 
came  down  to  breakfast,  "should  be  in  a 
museum  for  living  curiosities." 

"Why,  father!"  exclaimed  the  young  lady 
in  tones  of  indignation,  "what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  noticed  when  I  passed  through  the 
hall  late  last  night,"  answered  the  parent, 
"that  he  had  two  heads  upon  his  shoul- 
ders."— The  Soldier-Worker   (Butte). 


Low  Visibility. — An  American  has  in- 
vented a  wireless  receiving  set  which  fits 
into  a  finger  ring.  We  await  with  interest 
the  announcement  that  another  American 
has  invented  one  which  is  only  visible 
through  a  microscope. —  The  Passing  Show 
(London).  

Trials  of  Near-Royalty. — Court  circles, 
I  gather,  are  rather  exercised  about  the 
precise  position  of  Lord  Lascelles  in  the 
Royal  Family.  At  the  last  Court,  for 
instance,  there  was  rather  an  embarrassing 
contretemps.  When  debutantes  have  curt- 
seyed to  the  King  and  Queen,  the  rest  of  the 
Royal  party  bow  to  them  one  after  the  other, 
and  they  boAV  in  return.  On  this  particular 
occasion  there  had  already  been  several 
such  obeisances,  and  at  the  end,  Lord 
Lascelles,  very  naturally,  as  a  member  of 
the  Royal  party,  also  made  his  bow.  The 
presented  ones  started  to  follow  suit — 
and  then  rather  suddenly  checked  them- 
selves. It  was  an  awkward  moment. — 
The  Passing  Show  (London). 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"K.  B.,"  Easton,  Pa. — "  (1)  What  is  the  source 
of  the  word  hangar?  (2)  What  is  a  funicular 
railway?  (3)  Did  Darwin  originate  the  theory 
associated  with  his  name?  " 

(1)  If  by  the  source  of  hangar  you  mean  the 
origin,  the  answer  is,  it  is  not  known.  As  long  ago 
as  1600  the  word,  spelled  angar,  was  included  by 
Randle  Cotgrave  in  his  "  Dictionarie  of  the  French 
and  English  Tongues,"  and  defined  "an  open  shed 
or  hovell,  wherein  husbandmen  set  their  ploughes, 
etc.,  out  of  the  Sunne  and  weather."  He  gives 
no  information  of  its  etymology.  Modern  French 
dictionaries,  as  the  Noveau  Larousse  Illustri,  vol. 
5,  p.  26,  col.  1,  dismiss  the  theories  of  sundry 
etymologists  with  "origine  inconnue,"  "origin 
unknown."  Sagnier's  "Dictionnaire  Pratique 
de  l'Agriculture  Moderne"  and  Armand  Colin 's 
"  Dictionnaire  Encyclopedique  Illustre"  define 
the  word  at  length,  but  make  no  attempt  at  trac- 
ing its  source.  (2)  A  funicular  railway  is  what 
we  know  as  a  cable-,  cog-,  inclined,  rope-,  or  wire- 
railway.  The  only  funicular  railways  so  called 
known  to  the  Lexicographer  are  those  of  Belle- 
ville and  Montmartre,  in  Paris,  that  of  Lyons, 
that  of  Giessbach  in  Switzerland,  and  the  one 
described  by  the  encyclopedias  as  "the  wire-rope 
railway  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius  "  which  was  opened 
in  1880.  The  last  was  destroyed  in  1906,  but 
repaired  later.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Italian  funicolo,  a  cord  or  rope.  The  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary  defines 
funicular  railway  as  "a  cable-railway,  more  fre- 
quently one  for  the  ascent  of  mountains'."  (3) 
Wliich  of  Darwin's  theories  is  meant?  In  "The 
Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection," 
published  in  1859,  Darwin  revived  the  theory  of 
the  variation  of  species  set  forth  by  the  French 
naturalist  Jean  Baptiste  Lamarck,  which  is  known 
as  Lamarckism.  The  preservation  of  favorable 
variations  and  destruction  of  injurious  ones  is 
termed  natural  selection,  less  figuratively,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  In  1871  Darwin  issued  "  The 
Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex." 
Since  the  announcement  of  these  theories  the 
study  of  biology  has  made  great  strides.  Dar- 
winism has  been  modified  and  extended.  The 
modern  phase  is  known  as  Neo-Darwinism,  and 
is  offset  by  a  school  of  adherents  to  Neo-Lamarck- 
ism.  (See  these  terms  in  the  Practical  Stand- 
ard  DlClIONARY.) 

"H.  C.  N.,"  Westfield,  Mass. — "Is  it  obligatory 
to  put  a  period  after  the  written  word  percent? 
If  so,  kindly  explain  why." 

The  term  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  per 
centum  and  is,  therefore,  correctly  written  per 
cent.,  not  percent. 

"W.  C,"  State  Park,  S.  C. — "Kindly  give  me 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  words  aloe  and 
aloes." 

Aloe,  al'o — a  as  in  fat,  o  as  in  obey;  aloes,  al'oz — 
a  as  in  fat,  o  as  in  obey. 

"L.  L.  B.,"  Louisville,  Ky. — "To  settle  a  con- 
troversy, please  give  the  correct  pronunciation  cf 
the  word  sheik.     The  several  dictionaries  differ." 

The  word  sheik  is  pronounced  shik  (sh  as  in 
ship,  i  as  in  police);  or  shek  (sh  as  in  ship,  e  as  in 
prey).  The  first  indicates  American  usage;  the 
second,  usage  in  England,  as  indicated  by  Murray's 
"New  English  Dictionary." 

"M.  N.  T.,"  Crossville,  Tenn. — "Kindly  inform 
me  the  surname  of  the  present  King  of  England.'' 

The  surname  of  the  present  King  of  England 
is  Windsor,  proclaimed  by  Parliament  July  17, 
1917,  formerly  the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
his  grandfather  being  Albert  Wettin  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha.  The  family  name  was  Wettin 
until  changed  by  law. 

"T.  H.,"  Wilmington,  Del. — "Is  there  such 
a  word  as  rampaging?  Is  it  the  participial  form 
of  the  verb  'to  rampage,'  and  what  is  its  mean- 
ing?" 

Rampaging  is  the  present  participial  form  of  the 
verb  rampage,  which  is  defined  as:  "  (Colloq.) 
1.  To  dash  about  violently;  storm;  rage.  2.  To 
run  or  frolic  about;  romp." 
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The  trademark  of  the 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Engraved  by 

TIMOTHY  COLE 


/J  FAMILIAR  trademark  means  that  the 
\SjL   company  whose  mark   it    is    has  confi- 
dence in  its  ability  to  satisfy. 

This  is  just  as  true  of  fire  insurance  as  it 
is  of  shoes,  or  food,  or  machinery. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company's 
trademark  stands  for  one  hundred  and 
twelve  years  of  constant  study  of  the  insur- 
ance industry;  study  which  has  resulted  in 
the  soundest  possible  financial  standing — in 
complete  indemnity  against  all  of  the  forms 
of  financial  loss  which  result  from  fire—  in  a 
well-planned  Fire  Prevention  Service,  offered 
at  no  extra  cost  to  Hartford  policy-holders, 
which  seeks  out  and  eliminates  the  causes  of  fire. 

The  century-old  Hartford  organization 
covers  the  entire  country.  There  is  an  agent 
near  you  wherever  you  may  be.  If  you  do  not 
know  him,  write  to  the  company. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co. 
write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life. 
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RE    MON 

Could  You  Use  It? 


You  can  have  a  permanent  source 
of  extra  profit  for  your  spare  time — 
#25,  $50,  $100  and  more  a  month  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  time  you 
can  give  us.  In  every  community  we 
need  capable,  energetic  men  and  women 
who  can  devote  a  few  hours  each  week 
to  the  pleasant  and  profitable  work  of 
obtaining  new  and  renewal  orders  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 

The  representatives  we  want^  need 
not  be  experienced  in  subscription 
work.  Many  others  without  experience 
have  made  good  and  earned  generous 
commissions  and  liberal  bonus  the  very 
first  month. 

Although  we  will  authorize  you  to 
work  where  you  please,  without  limita- 
tion or  restriction,  you  need  not  leave 
your  own  neighborhood  unless  you  wish 
to  do  so.  You  will  find  many  orders 
waiting  for  you  near  home — you  have 
only  to  ask 'for  them  to  start  earning 
your  spare-time  money. 

You  probably  know  a  number  of 
people  who  are  regular  readers  of  The 
Literary  Digest.  We  will  pay  you  cash 
for  the  renewals  of  their  subscriptions. 


And  you  can  probably  think  of  several 
who  are  not  regular  readers,  right  now, 
who  would  gladly  subscribe  by  the  year 
if  you  offered  to  serve  them  by  for- 
warding their  orders.  We  will  pay  you 
cash  for  their  subscriptions. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  assure 
yourself  of  a  permanent  source  of 
steady  profit,  with  increased  income 
year  after  year.  Scores  of  energetic 
men  and  women  will  eagerly  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  splendid  opening.  Will 
you  be  one  of  them?  If  you  want  to 
earn  extra  money  in  your  spare  time 
clip  and  mail  the  coupon  now.  It  costs 
but  a  two-cent  stamp  to  investigate. 


The  Literary  Digest 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  details  of 
your  offer.  I  am  interested  in  your  plan 
for  spare-time  profit. 

Name 

Addrecs 

City State 
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W.  M.  RUTHRAUFF— Inventor  of  Pepsodent 

Announces 


New  Tooth  Paste 


toaoB 


-ACIDENT 


MARK 


THE  NEW  WEAPON  TO  COMBAT  TOOTH  DECAY 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Public — Announcing  New  Organization 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  my  name  was  so  definitely  associated  with  the  early  advertising  of  the  Pepsodent  Company, 
which  company  I  organized,  I  wish  to  make  public  announcement  that,  in  July,  1919,  it  was  mutually  agreed  between 
myself  and  associates  in  the  Pepsodent  Company  that  we  make  a  division  of  interests.  It  was  agreed  that  the  proteolytic 
field  should  be  retained  by  the  Pepsodent  Company  and  I  was  released  from  turning  over  any  improvements  in  the  denti- 
frice field  except  such  as  pertained  to  a  proteolytic  dentifrice. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing  that  I  have  organized  my  own  company,  known  as  the  W.  M.  RUTH- 
RAUFF COMPANY,  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  new  product  on  which  I  have  been  working  for  years,  which 
will  be  sold  under  the  trade  mark  name  ACIDENT.  ACIDENT  is  different  from  every  other  tooth  paste  and  there 
is  a  scientific  reason  for  every  difference.  It  is  based  upon  the  newly  discovered  fact  that  the  saliva  normally  has  a  cal- 
cifying or  reparative  action  by  which  it  counteracts  tooth  decay.  Tooth  decay  occurs  when  the  saliva  is  deficient  in 
these  calcifying  or  reparative  properties.  ACIDENT  is  the  first  product  designed  to  supplement  the  saliva  in  this 
reparative  or  calcifying  action,  and  is  protected  by  United  States  Letters  Patent. 

The  following  statement  shows  how  the  saliva  acts  and  how  ACIDENT  acts  m  relation  to  it,  in  counteracting 
tooth  decay. 


How  SALIVA  acts: 

I. — Protective  Action — Saliva,  except  after  meals,  is  usually  acid  to 
litmus.  After  meals  it  is  normally  alkaline.  The  alkalinity  is  in- 
creased by  food  acids.  This  physiological  reaction  is  Nature's  pro- 
vision to  neutralize  food  acids  which  otherwise  would  decalcify  the 
teeth  (dissolve  the  calcium  phosphate  of  which  the  teeth  are  com- 
posed) thus  causing  tooth  decay. 

To  further  guard  the  teeth,  the  saliva  contains  the  starch  digestant 
ptyalin  to  render  soluble  the  starch  particles  which  adhere  to  the 
teeth,  before  they  can  ferment  and  form  acids  capable  of  decalcifying 
the  teeth. 

In  spite  of  these  protective  measures,  some  decalcification  invariably 
occurs.  To  counteract  this,  Nature  has  provided  a  means  of  con- 
s'antly  restoring  the  tooth  substance  thus  removed,  by  a  positive 
calcifying  action. 

II. — Calcifying  or  Solidifying  Action — The  saliva  during  the  night 
and  before  meals  (if  the  interval  between  meals  is  sufficiently  long) 
is  usually  acid,  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide.  This  carbon 
dioxide  carries  in  solution  a  tooth  building  and  repairing  substance — 
calcium  phosphate — which  penetrates  the  porous  structure  of  the 
teeth.  As  the  carbon  dioxide  evaporates  or  is  neutralized,  the  cal- 
cium phosphate  is  deposited  in  the  porous  spaces  of  the  teeth, 
thus  recalcifying,  or  replacing  calcium  phosphate  removed  by 
decalcifying  acids  (tooth  decay). 

ACIDENT  is  a  most  delightful  dentifrice  with  a  new,  refreshing  flavor. 
In  addition  it  supplies  a  new  weapon  with  which  to  combat  tooth  decay 


How  ACIDENT  acts: 

I. — Protective  Action — (a) — Instantly  "curdles"  the  film  so  it  is 
easily  removed — without  the  need  of  harsh  abrasives. 
(d) — By  normal  physiological  reaction  produces  prolonged  flow  of 
Nature's  protective  saliva,  rich  in  alkaline  salts  and  ptyalin. 
II.— Calcifying  or  Solidifying  Action — ACIDENT  contains,  in 
concentrated  solution,  the  natural  calcifying  or  solidifying  properties 
of  saliva.  By  duplicating,  in  the  form  of  a  delightful  tooth  paste, 
the  tooth  building  and  restoring  properties  of  natural  saliva,  ACI- 
DENT provides  a  new  and  effective  weapon  with  which  to  combat 
tooth  decay.  It  is  theoretically  sound  and  its  calcifying  action  can 
be  demonstrated  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  clinical  practice. 

In  caring  for  your  teeth,  do  not  stop  at  the  half-way 
mark — prevention.  ACIDENT  embodies  the  best 
preventive  measures  known  and,  in  addition,  supple- 
ments the  saliva  in  its  calcifying  action  by  supplying 
Nature's  tooth-building  and  restoring  substance  in 
concentrated  form. 

It  excels  as  a  cleansing  agent  without  resorting  to  harsh,  gritty  abrasives. 
Yours  very  truly, 


Most  Druggists  Already  Stocked 


\\  ithin  two  weeks  after  ACIDENT  was  first  announced  to  the  trade,  it  had  national  distribution.  We  believe  that  never  before  has  any  product 
been  so  spontaneously  received  by  the  drug  trade. 

Compelled  to  Abandon  Free  Samples 

The  demand  for  ACIDENT  has  broken  all  records  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Our  manufacturing  resources  are  already  taxed  to  the  limit  to 
supply  the  demand  for  ACIDENT  so,  for  the  time  being,  we  cannot  manufacture  samples  which  we  had  planned  to  offer  as  a  free  trial.  However,  one 
tube  will  convince  you  of  its  superiority.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  your  money  will  be  refunded.  If  jour  dealer  does  not  have  ACIDENT, 
send  us  fifty  cents  and  we  will  see  that  you  receive  a  tube  promptly  without  additional  cost. 


W.  M  RUTHRAUFF  COMPANY 

■twenty  Second  &  Jlrch  Streets  . 

PHILADELPHIA.  US.  A. 


W.  M.  RUTHRAUFF  CO., 

2204  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents,  for  which  send  me  a  large  tube  of  ACIDENT 


Druggist's  Name . 

Address 

My  Name 

Address 
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FOR    INSTITUTIONS    WHICH    BUILD    CHARACTER   THROUGH    EDUCATION    AND   TRAIN    FOR    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    LIFE   THE    NEED    IS    EVER   GREAT 


LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
-i  learning  will  find  in  our  pages  between  May  13th  and  Sep- 
tember 9th,  the  following  Classified  Directory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools  and  colleges.  Advertise- 
ments describing  these  institutions  will  be  found  in  the  first 
issue  of  each  month  from  May  to  September. 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested.  We  list  only  such  schools  as 
we  believe  are  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Advisory  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  necessary  for  inquirers  to  give  specific  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Judson  College  for  Women Marion.  Ala. 

Crescent  College  and  Conservatory Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

The  Marlborough  School 5041  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Wolcott  School 1402  Marion  St..  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Ely  School Ely  Court,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  Gateway St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chew  Chase  School Box  D,   Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Colonial  School 1533  18th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont  School 2105  S  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston   Hall 1920    Florida   Ave.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Washington  School  for  Secretaries.  .708  14th  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Cathedral  School  for  Girls Orlando,  Fla. 

Miss  Spaids'  School  for  Girls 866  Buena  Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  648,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Girls'   Latin  School 1223   St.   Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College Box  8D,  Lutherville,  Md. 

Lasell  Seminary 103  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality Box  B,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell  School.  .  .  .36-40  Concord  Ave., Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School 2308  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls.  .  .  .8  Howard  St.,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Oak  Hall 584  Holly  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Central  College 421  State  St.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College .Box  722,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Drew   Seminary Box   518,    Carmel,   N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary Box  L,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Kcuka  College Box  L,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  Preparatory  School 301  West  88th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ossining  School Box  8D,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

"Our  Lady  of  the  Star"  School  for  Girls Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore   College Box  L,   Saratoga  Springs,   N.  Y. 

Highland  Manor Box  D,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School Box  710,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Moravian  Seminary Box  L,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Box  123,   Lititz,  Pa. 

Irving  College  and  Music  Conservatory.  .  .  .Box  D,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

The  Cowles  School  for  Girls Oak  Lane,  Phila.,Pa. 

Miss  Say  ward's  School Dept.  D,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Rydal  School Rydal,  Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School Box  1 522,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The    Darlington   Seminary,  Inc Box  628,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,  R.   I. 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fairfax  Hall Box  D,  Basic,  Va. 

Virginia   Intermont   College Box   175,   Bristol,  Va. 

Southern    Seminary Box    990,    Buena    Vista,    Va. 

Hollins  College  for  Women Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia  College Box  T,   Roanoke,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls Box  80,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Kemper  Hall Box  L,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Markham  School.  .  .  .  .- 447  W.  Hillcrest  Blvd.,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

Litchfield    School Litchfield,  Conn. 

Highland  School Highland  Ave.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Suffield   School 9  Main  St.,  Suffleld,  Conn. 

The  Swavely  School 4122  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Abbott  School Farmington,  Me. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Noble  &  Greenough  School Dedham,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School 50  King  Caesar  Rd.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary Box  M,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Lawrence  Academy Groton,  Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Stearns  School Box  C,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Box  8P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Montclair  Academy Box  D,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Box  80,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.J. 

The  Cascadilla  School Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Saint  John's  School Box  106,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Cook  Academy Box  D,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Box  531,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

The  Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys.  .  .    Box  H,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Keystone  Academy Box  D,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

Gettysburg  Academy Box  B,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Array  and  Navy  College.  .  .  .Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L,  Pacific  Beach,  Calif. 

Hitchcock   Military  Academy San    Rafael,    Calif. 

Stamford  Military  Academy New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Western  Military  Academy Box   44,    Alton,    111. 

Morgan  Park  Military  Academy Box  800,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Howe  School Box  250,  Howe,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Box  105,  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy Academy  R5,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School 706  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  .  .  .187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute Drawer  C-7,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Box  402,  Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute Box  L,  Roswell,  New  Mexico 

St.  John's  School : Box  106,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

St.    John's   School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Bingham    Military    School Box  L,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miami    Military    Institute Box   72,    Germantown,    Ohio 

Junior  Military  Academy Box  100,  Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Columbia    Military    Academy Box    D,    Columbia,    Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  141,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy    Box  4,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute Box  124,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

West  Texas  Military  Academy San  Antonio,:  Texas 

Danville  Military  Institute   -.Box   D,    Danville,   Va. 

Blackstone  Military  Academy Box  B,  Blackstone,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Box  410,    Front   Royal,   Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne   Military   School Box   404,    Waynesboro,   Va. 

Greenbrier  Military  School Box  25,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.   John's   Military   Academy Box    12H,    Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym.  .1466  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education Dept.  D8,  Chicago,  111. 

Bush  Conservatory 839  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography Effingham,  111. 

Northwestern  University 309  University  Hall,  Evanston,  111. 

University  of  Louisville,  College  of  Dentistry Louisville,  Ky. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Erskine  School 4  Chestnut  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  School  of  Homemaking 2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Katherine  Gibbs  School  of  Secretarial  Training.  .Boston  and  New  York 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 779  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School  of  Spoken  Word.  .  .Upper  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Sanitarium  School  of  Home  Economics.  .  .Box  522,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  Arts  School .  .  .506  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Conway  Military  Band  School 605  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Acad,  of  Public  School  Music.  .  305  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education.  .  .  .205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression 105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 2239  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners,  Froebel  League.  112  E.  71st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory    of    Music Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Colorado  College,  Arts  and  Sciences Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Commerce Baltimore,  Md. 

Cushing  Academy Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Boston  University  School  of  Education.  .99  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,   N.   H. 

Cazenovia  Seminary Box  D,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand    River    Institute Box  7,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

George  School Box  274,  George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,    Pa. 

Temple  University,  Teachers'  College Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Technical 

Bliss  Electrical  School 408  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Coyne  Engineering  School .  .  Dept.  218,  1300  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  "D"  St.,  Angola,  Ind. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 266  College  Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich. 

Keystone  Institute 133  N.  4th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions Boston,  Mass. 

Special 

Devereux  Schools Box  D,   Berwyn,   Pa. 

Miss  Woods'  School  for  Exceptional  Children. .  Box  160,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2827  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Be  a  GOOD  Speller 

Certain  words  in  correspondence,  advertising  writ- 
ing, and  literary  work  need  no  longer  puzzle  you  if  you 
have  handy  that  brand  new  speller  for  busy  people — 

Words  We  Misspell  in  Business 

By  FR.A.NK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Lit!.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Managing  Editor  New  Standard  Dictionary 

A  perfect  guide  to  correct  spelling  of  10,000  words 
often  misspelled  in  business.  Also  shows  correct 
formation  of  plurals,  divisions  into  syllables,  and 
tells  why  one  word  should  be  used  instead  of  an- 
other— gage  instead  of  gauge,  it's  instead  of  its, 
rabbet  instead  of  rabbit,  cozen  instead  of  cousin, 
illude  instead  of  elude  or  allude.  Raffael  instead  of 
Raphael,  etc.  The  book  will  pay  for  itself  in  service 
every  day. 
i2mo. Cloth:    250pages.    $1.30,  net;  $1.62,  postpaid 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354  fourth  Ave..  New  York 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

French  Grammar 
Made  Clear 

By  ERNEST  DIMNET 

of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  Stanislas,  Paris 

A  new  grammar  for  schools  and  colleges,  made 
up  on  a  new  plan  which  is  designed  to  be  of  help 
to  the  pupil  by  giving  him  the  rules  that  he  must 
know  and  by  leaving  out  all  those  that  are  un- 
necessary and  contusing.  Two  of  the  outstanding 
features  are  the  large  number  of  phrases  ot  the  very 
latest  coinage  in  both  French  and  English  and  long 
lists  or  French  and  English  conversational  phrases 
embracing  many  of  most  recent  origin. 

12mo.  Cloth.  251  pages.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1 .62 
fUNK  i  WAGNALIS  COMPANY  354-360  fourth  Ave,  New  York 


New  Varieties  of  Roses 

Varieties  have  increased  so  rapidly  of  late 
years  that  amateur  rosarians  will  find  particular 
interest  in  a  new  and  revised  (fourth)  edition  of 
H.  H.  Thomas'  complete  guide  book  entitled — 

VTHE  ROSE  BOOK"^ 


~\ 


Which  goes  into  minute  details  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  rose  garden,  contains  descrip- 
tions of  varieties,  cultivated  and  wild,  gives  a 
monthly  calendar  of  garden  operations  for  the 
year,  and  warms  the  heart  of  the  amateur 
rosarian  with  words  of  encouragement  by  vi- 
sions of  rose  beauty  still  unattained. 

The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  eight 
direct-color  photographs  and  forty  engravings 
made  from  photographs  of  rose  gardens  and 
varieties  of  roses.  If  you  are  interested  in  rose 
culture,  you  will  find  this  book  both  interesting 
and  satisfying. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     2q6  pages. 
$3,  net;  $3.12,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


$100 


A  Month 

For  Your 

Spare   Time 

Sell  us  two  hours  of  your  spare 
time  each  day.  You  should 
easily  make  four  dollars  or  more 
every  day  you  spend  your  spare 
time  as  The  Literary  Digest  rep- 
resentative in  your  community. 
Others  are  doing  it,  why  not  you, 
too?  The  cost  to  you  is  a  two 
cent  stamp  to  learn  the  details 
of  our  plan.  No  experience  nec- 
essary. Just  clip  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  today. 

The  Literary  Digest 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  tell  me,  without 
obligation,  how  I  can  earn  extra  money 
in  my  spare  time. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


Be  a  lawyer.  Law  trained  men  earn  big  money 
and  occupy  top  positions  in  social,  business  and 
public  life. 

$5,000  to  $10,000 

a  year  is  what  you  can  earn.  Oar  improved  system  guides  you 
step  by  step  until  you  have  passed  the  bar  examination  in  any  state. 
Low  cost,  easiest  terms.  We  furnish  everything  including  com- 
plete Law  Library.     Send  for  free  catalog, 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL,  Oept    L.C.  52  Drexel  Ave.,  &  58th,  Chicago 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  I  J.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  £10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  i'or  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bool'lteeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  fid., 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C  P.  A.  'a,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  Be  is  assisted  by  a  large 
stall  of  C.P.A.'s,  including  members  of  tbe  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.    Writo  now  for  information. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  852-ttA,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
courses  ar*»  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin,    Send  for  it  TODAY. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL. 

Best.  IK  ■..-,•_>    i  Drexel  Ave.  &  58th  St. 


CHICAGO 


Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

41st  year.     Home  and  Day  school.     College  prepara- 
tion    a    specialty.     General     and     Secretarial     Courses. 
Music,    Domestic    Science,    Gymnastics,    and    out-door 
sports. 
Ella  Virginia  Jones,  Vassar,  A.B.,  Prin.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Lessons  on  Tuberculosis  and  Consumption 

By  Charles  E.  Atkinson,  M.D. 

Gives  explicit  instructions  and  sound  advice  to  lay- 
men covering  all  phases  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods  of  preventative  and  curative  treatment.  Non- 
technical.     Highly  commended  by  eminent  specialists. 

12mo.  Cloth.  470  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.50  net;  by 
mail,  $2.62. 

FUNK  S  WAGNALIS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


What  the  Church  Is  Doing  at  Home 

and 

What  the  Church  Is  Doing  Abroad 

See  the  Homiletic  Review 
for  September 

30  cents  a  copy      $3.00  a  year 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Girls!   Girls!! 

Clear  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticura 

Sample  each  (Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum)  of  Cntlcnra 
Laboratories, Dept.  7,  Maiden,  Mae  a.  Sold  everywhere. 


EATANDBEWELL 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules  many  of 
which  may  be  easily  followed  right  in  your 
own  home,  or  while  traveling.  You  will  find 
in  this  little  book  a  wealth  of  information 
about  food  elements  and  their  rela- 
tion to  physical  welfare;  also  effec- 
tive weight  control  diets,  add  and 

bland  'ii.-iM.  laxative  nnd  hlnod-hutldinu 
diets,  and  diets  used  in  the  correction 
of  various  chronic  maladies. 

Valuable    booklet.    "EATING     FOR 
EFFICIENCY"  will  be  sent  to  yu 
upon  receipt  of  10c,  to  cover  mail- 
ini?  cost. 

Health  Extension  Bureau 

612  Good  Flealth  Building 
BATTLE  GREEK  MIG1I. 


t& 


** 


Your  Reading 

problem  solved 

by  Dr.  Eliot 

of  Harvard 


THE    READING    you 

have  a liva ys  wa nted  to  do. 
that  means  a  broader  out- 
look, thinking  straight. 
and  talking  well — how 
you  candothisreading  in 
fifteen  minutes  a  day  is 
told  by  Dr.  Eliot  in  this 
booklet. 


Gives  Dr.  Eliot's 
own  plan  o1  lib- 
er a  I  education 
through  reading. 


HOW  can  you  gain,  in  just  a  few  delightful 
minutes'  reading  each  day,  that  knowl- 
edge of  a  few  truly  great  books  which  will 
distinguish  you  always  as  a  well-read  man  or 
woman?  How  can  you,  by  reading,  acquire 
a  deep  and  true  conception  of  human  nature 
and  human  affairs?  How  are  you  to  become 
well  versed  in  those  niceties  no  less  than  in 
those  fundamentals  of  life,  which  you  can 
know  only  by  carefully  selected  reading, 
never  by  random  reading? 

It  is  that  question,  of  so  much  importance  to 
you,  as  it  is  to  every  thinking  person,  that 
you  will  find  answered  in  the  booklet  describ- 
ing Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 

It  tells  you  what  few  great  books — biog- 
raphies, histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems, 
books  of  science  and  travel,  philosophy,  and 
religion — picture  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and,  as  Dr.  Eliot  says,  "enrich,  refine,  and 
fertilize  the  mind."  Every  well-informed  man 
and  woman  should  at  least  know  something 
about 

DR.  ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

The  booklet  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot 
has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  books 
essential  to  the  Twentieth  Century  idea  of 
a  cultivated  person";  how  he  has  so  arranged 
these  books  that  even  fifteen  minutes  a  day 
are  enough;  how,  in  these  pleasant  moments 
of  spare  time,  by  using  the  reading  courses 
Dr.  Eliot  has  provided,  you  can  get  the  knowl- 
edge of  literature  and  life,  the  culture,  the 
broad  view-point  that  progress  in  every  walk 
ot  life  demands  to-day. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man,  "your  little  free 
book  meant  a  big  step  forward,  and  it  showed 
me  besides  the  way  to  a  vast  new  world  of 
pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  this  page  is  invited  to  have 
a  copy  of  this  handsome  and  entertaining 
little  book  which  is  being  distributed  to 
acquaint  people  with  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot 
Shelf  of  Books.  Merely  mail  the  coupon 
to-day. 


P.  F.   COLLIER    &    SON    COMPANY. 
416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 

By  mail,  free,  send  mc  the  little  guide-book  to  the  most 
famous  books  in  the  world,  describing  Dr.  Eliot's  Five- 
Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  containing  the  plan  of  reading 
recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 
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No  Starching 
vu^rs  Longest 


Is  Coolest 


-  % 


Will  Not  Wrinkle 


MflBBgBI 


Saves  Shirts  &Ties 


PAT  E  N  T  E  D 


the  Worlds  Smarted  COLLAIf 

Smarter  than  a  stiff  collar,  more  comfortable  than  a  soft  collar 


THE  style  that  is  woven  into  the  VAN  HEUSEN 
collar  withstands  the  heat  of  these  humid  days. 
Because  comfort  is  tailored  into  it,  the  VAN  HEUSEN 
is  easy  and  cool  when  ordinary  collars  wilt  and  cling. 
It  launders  as  easily  as  a  handkerchief  and  outwears 
half  a  dozen  ordinary  collars. 


PHILLIPS-JONES  CORPORATION 

Makers 
1225  Broadway,  New  York 
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(Title  registered  in  V   S  Patent  Office  for  use  in  this  publication  and  on  moving  picture  films) 


WOMEN  VOTE  IN  "THE  DIGEST'S"  POLL 


1 ; 


PROHIBITION 

For 
Enforcement 

New  England  States 1,297 

Middle  Atlantic 3,078 

East  North  Central 1,721 

West  North  Central 282 

South  Atlantic 721 

East  South  Central 224 

Scattering 40 

Totals 7,363 


THEY'RE  WETTER  THAN  THE  MEN!"  announced 
a  surprized  tally-taker  in  the  counting-room  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  after  making  up  the  tabulation- 
sheet  of  the  first  scattering  returns  in  The  Digest's  special  poll 
of  2,200,000  women  of  the  nation.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
poll  has  shown  a  consistent  ten- 
dency toward  "dryness"  until, 
with  the  tabulation  of  some  20,000 
votes,  shoAvn  in  summary  in  the 
middle  of  this  page,  the  Prohibition 
sentiment  appears  to  be  not  far  be- 
low that  of  the  main  poll,  shown  on 
the  following  page.  The  percen- 
tages stand  a  little  more  than  65 
against  the  continuance  and  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Law, 
in  the  women's  poll,  and  slightly 
more  than  61.5  against  in  the  main 
poll.  It  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  affecting  the  contin- 
ued "wetness"  of  the  women's 
poll,  that  the  vote  so  far  comes 
chiefly  from  Eastern  States,  which 
are    commonly    considered    to    be 

"damper"  in  sentiment  than  are  those  of  the  Middle  West, 
Northwest  and  South.  WhileNew  York,  in  the  small  returns  from 
the  women's  poll  so  far  received,  gives  1,644  for  enforcement  to 
3,202  for  modification  and  2,239  for  repeal,  a  total  of  more  than 
three  to  one  against  the  present  laws,  the  first  few  returns  from 
Kansas  show  136  for  enforcement  to  58  for  modification  and  22 
for  repeal.  The  first  scattering  votes  from  California,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  only  far-western  State  thus  far  represented  in 
the  returns,  show  37  for  enforcement  to  73  for  modification  and 
44  for  repeal. 

The  women  who  are  now  being  polled  appear,  for  the  most 
part,  on  the  voters'  lists  of  the  country,  whereas  the  main 
Digest  poll,  as  previously  explained,  is  founded  on  tele- 
phone lists,  and  several 
publicists  have  argued  that 
the  general  voters'  lists 
would  show  a  slightly  less 
responsible  class  of  citi- 
zens, and  therefore  one 
more  likely  to  favor  "wet- 
ness" and  the  soldiers' 
bonus.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  conceded 
that  a  poll  of  women 
would  produce  "dryer" 
sentiment  than  a  poll  in 


SUMMARY  OF  THE   FIRST  21,467 
WOMEN'S  VOTES 


For 

Modification 

1,218 

4,842 

1,382 

252 

651 

152 

78 


For 

Repeal 

702 

3,455 

699 

158 

390 

79 

46 


8,575     5,529 


SOLDIERS'  BONUS 

In  favor  of  the  bonus,  11,567.     Opposed,  9,879 


"THE   DIGEST'S"   NEW   MOTION   PICTURE 

SEPTEMBER  2,  1922,  "The  Literary  Digest"  will  commence 
the  release  each  week  of  a  humorous  moving  picture  to  be 
known  as  "Fun  from  the  Press."  The  Hodkinson  Corporation 
will  distribute  it  to  theaters  nationally.  We  anticipate  that 
this  new  picture  will  find  even  more  favor  than  the  former 
short  screen  subject  originated  by  "The  Digest."  "Fun  from 
the  Press"  is  clean,  laugh-provoking,  and  ingenious  in  arrange- 
ment and  presentation.  Ask  and  look  for  "Fun  from  the 
Press"  at  your  favorite  theater,  or  upon  request  we  will  tell 
you  where  it  can  be  seen  in  your  locality. 


which  men  predominate,  as  i?  true  of  the  main  poll  now  being 
taken  by  The  Digest,  whose  present  status  is  shown  in  sum- 
mary and  in  detail  on  the  next  page.  As  has  been  explained 
previously,  the  women's  poll  of  2,200,000  ballots  is  being  dis- 
tributed   all    over    the    country,    after    a    careful    figuring    of 

percentages,  so  that  the  returns 
maj  fairly  balance,  as  between  men 
and  women  voters  the  complete 
referendum  of  10,000,000  voters 
which  is  being  taken. 

While  the  main  poll  this  week 
shows  a  slight  increase  of  "dry" 
sentiment,  equivalent  to  at  least 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  the  fac- 
tory polls  continue  to  be  strongly 
in  favor  of  less  stringent  liquor 
laws.  The  most  recent  factory 
poll,  taken  in  a  branch  establish- 
ment of  a  large  automobile  manu- 
facturer with  branches  throughout 
the  country,  shows  the  following 
result: 

For  enforcement  171 

For  modification  2,170 

For  repeal  643 

This  poll  ranks  with  the  "wettest"  of  those  so  far  taken,  show- 
ing approximately  16  to  1  against  "bone-dryness."  Combining 
the  four  polls  which  have  been  taken  among  factory-workers, 
the  result  runs: 

For  enforcement  644 

For  modification  4,949 

For  repeal  2,570 

Wayne  Wheeler,  general  counsel  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 

of  America,  believes  that  recent  Congressional  primaries   are 

much    more    significant    than    is    The    Digest    showing.     He 

presents  the  following  statement: 

"Your  last  tabulated  vote  of  Detroit  factories,  six  to  one  wet, 
shows  the  misleading  character  of  this  referendum.     Michigan 

voters  recently  defeated  a 
beer  and  wine  amendment 
by  209,000. 

"The  results  of  the  pri- 
maries to  date  also  show 
that  there  is  no  such  senti- 
ment for  beer  and  wine  as 
indicated  by  The  Digest 
poll.  Twenty  States  have 
held  primary  elections: 
Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania,  South    Dakota, 
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TABULATION  OF  THE  PROHIBITION  VOTE  BY  STATES 

Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  July  21st,  1922 


For  For  For 

Enforcement  Modification  Repeal 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1  Maine 2,883              2,413  1,843 

2  New  Hampshire..      2,018              2,371  1,011 

3  Vermont 1,184              1,192  805 

4  Massachusetts.  .  .  .    12,466  13,342  7,890 

5  Rhode  Island 1,688              2,399  1,509 

6  Connecticut 4,030              5,989  3,284 


For 
Enforcement 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


For  For 

Modification  Repeal 


1  Arkansas . 

2  Louisiana . 

3  Oklahoma. 

4  Texas 
Total  Votes  .  . . 


3,030 
1,376 
5,151 
8,730 

18,287 


1,897 
2,542 
3,618 
7,210 


1,284 
1,580 
1,503 
2,540 


15,267       6,907 


Total  Votes 24,269 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  York 23,621 

2  New  Jersev  ....  5,713 

3  Pennsylvania . .  .        20,819 
Total  Votes 50,153 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


27,706      16,342 


38,139  22,501 

8,553  4,771 

20,453  14,350 

67,145  41,622 


1  Ohio 

2  Indiana .  . 

3  Illinois .  .  . 

4  Michigan . 

5  Wisconsin. 

Total  Votes  .  . . 


18,595 
13,313 
18,384 
10,240 

8,058 


15,732 
10,248 
20,952 
9,698 
11250 


7,470 
4,615 
11,818 
3,403 
4,638 


68,590 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


67,880      31,944 


9,203 
9,786 
8,490 
1,570 
1,873 
5,943 
8,026 

44,891 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky 4,405 

2  Tennessee 3,749 

3  Alabama 2,232 

4  Mississippi 1,946 

Total  Votes 12,332 


1  Minnesota 

2  Iowa 

3  Missouri 

4  North  Dakota . 

5  South  Dakota. 

6  Nebraska 

7  Kansas 

Total  Votes , 


9,802 
9,765 
7,208 
2,483 
1,708 
4,966 
3,963 


3,482 
4,064 
4,733 
645 
529 
1,831 
1,777 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


39,805      17,061 


3,965 
2,834 
1,990 
1,541 


3,021 

1,261 

660 

693 


10,330        5,635 


1  Delaware 

540 

2  Maryland 

2,916 

3  Dist.  of  Columbia 

1,929 

4  Virginia 

3,330 

5  West  Virginia. .  . 

2,345 

6  North  Carolina . 

3,050 

7  South  Carolina.. 

1,598 

8  Georgia 

2,398 

9  Florida 

2,014 

Total  Votes 

20,660 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 

1  Montana 

1,281 

2  Idaho 

1,192 

3  Wvoming 

445 

4  Colorado 

4,080 

5  New  Mexico. .  . . 

380 

6  Arizona 

357 

7  Utah 

1,019 

8  Nevada 

5 

Total  Votes 

8,759 

PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington. .  . . 

6,524 

2  Oregon 

2,834 

3  California 

14,655 

623 
3,785 
3,114 
4,274 
2,259 
2,581 
1,518 
2,782 
2,238 
23,164 


2,162 

1,443 
706 

3,389 
449 
567 

1,392 
3 


361 

3,855 

1,325 

2,247 

881 

930 

549 

1,237 

963 

12,348 


818 
439 
292 
1,628 
178 
211 
562 
4 


10,111        4,132 


6,014 

3,295 

19,455 


1,832 

886 

7,970 


Total  Votes  . 


24,013 


28,764      10,688 


Grand  Total 271,954 


290,172    146,679 


Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Thirteen  United 
States  Senators  have  been  nominated  in  twelve  States,  two 
nominations  being  made  in  Pennsylvania. 

"In  the  twenty  States  217  Congressional  districts  have  nom- 
inated candidates.  One  hundred  and  ninety-one  Congressmen 
were  renominated,  of  whom  156  have  voted  for  Prohibition  en- 
forcement and  35  against  ^__ 

it.  Of  the  new  nominations 
about  one-third  are  con- 
sidered 'wet'  or  doubtful. 

"In  many  of  these 
States  the  dominant  issue 
in  the  campaign  was  a 
beer  and  wine  amendment 
to  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion Act.  The  'wets' 
have  about  held  their  own 
in  the  'wet'  districts. 
Only  one  'dry'  Congress- 
man has  been  defeated  by 
a  recognized  'wet'  candi- 
date. On  the  other  hand, 
the  'drys'  have  made 
gains  in  both  House  and 
Senate.  In  some  districts 
the  'wets'  have  not  polled 

more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  vote.  In  Missouri,  with  the  dry 
vote  divided  among  four  candidates,  Mr.  Sacks,  the  beer  and  wine 
candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket,  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority  by  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Reed  was  renominated,  but  this 
adds  nothing  to  the  'wet'  forces,  as  he  was  always  on  that  side. 
"The  only  accurate  and  trustworthy  referendum  on  the 
issue  of  beer  and  wine  is  in  the  primaries  or  in  a  general  elec- 
tion where  all  of  the  people  have  a  chance  to  express  their 
opinion." 

In  his  statement  that  "Michigan  voters  recently  defeated  the 
beer  and  wine  amendment  by  209,000,"  Mr.  Wheeler  doubtless 
refers  to  the  vote  of  1917,  five  years  ago,  when,  according  to 
figures   presented   by   The  Anti-Saloon  League   of  New  York, 


SUMMARY  OF  708,805  BALLOTS 

PROHIBITION 

Those  in  favor    of   the    continuance   and   strict 

enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 

and  Volstead  Law 
Those  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  the  Volstead 

Law  to  permit  light  wines  and  beer 
Those    in    favor    of    repealing    the    Prohibition 

Amendment 

SOLDIERS'  BONUS 

Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Bonus  for  all  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  wore  the  uniform  during  the 
World  War? 


Michigan  voted  207,529  against  beer  and  wine.  In  the  case  of 
the  various  Congressional  primaries,  even  a  number  of  the  more 
"dry "-minded  commentators  agree,  it  is  very  difficult  to  disen- 
tangle the  Prohibition  issue  from  the  other  issues  involved.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post,  which  has  never  been  accused  of  un- 
fairness to  the  "drys," 
observes  editorially  that 
the  primaries  are  less  sig- 
nificant of  Prohibition 
sentiment  than  is  The 
Digest's  poll.  The  writer 
continues: 


271,954 


290,172 
146,679 


Yes 


No 


344,792      356,167 


"Here  and  there  we 
hear  of  the  Prohibition 
issue  playing  a  part  in  a 
campaign.  Reed  in  Mis- 
souri and  Ferguson  in 
Texas  were  stamped  as 
'  wet '  candidates.  In  Ohio 
yesterday  voters  were  not 
allowed  to  forget  that 
Atlee  Pomerene  is  'wet' 
and  Simeon  Fess  is  a 
'dry.'  In  New  Jersey  Frelinghuysen  is  as  outspokenly 
'dry' as  Edwards  is  'wet.'  But  in  nearly  all  the  primaries 
this  issue  is  subordinated  to  others,  and  what  part  it  plays 
in  the  result  is  difficult  to  tell.  The  'wets'  are  anxious  to 
keep  their  flag  flying.  But  they  know  that  while  there  is  a 
bare  chance  of  making  the  House  Democratic  this  fall,  there 
is  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  to  make  either  House  or  Senate 
even  'moist.'  . 

"Granted  that  the  Prohibition  question  is  not  settled,  it  is  good 
to  see  its  settlement  kept  in  the  political  arena.  If  the  law  is  bad, 
its  opponents  should  try  to  repeal  it,  not  to  break  and 
nullify  it.  No  one  can  object  to  a  straightforward  campaign  to 
modify  the  Volstead  Act,  but  every  good  citizen  will  object  to 
efforts  to  discredit  it  by  encouraging  violations  and  withholding 
appropriations  for  its  enforcement." 
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V«'^*%  1  '.»'{   Cranford.  R.  L-  i »«£■     Glb«on.  Dr.  C.  T. 
-%%%%&*    *     -nl    Crawford  J.  V.  &  Cc       Gr3ham     Harry, 


.*«».   Elmer,   tarm 
H'cgH,  J.  T.  f  >rm., •.£<£• 
6lrd.    Leo.    re 
P-.r>< 

H'a'r,   W»l:er    f..     "• 
*ftor«m.   C,i«n.    tariii  ?  O 
Rnren.  Mrr.   J    P.  >*-\*£p^° 
Roren.  T    J  .   re*  — "  J?«       5"% 
Boyd.   M»«t.  farm..   *•.,  \  \       . 
h"yr!l'Tti.  Mr*..  A    c 
Hram*!!,  D.  M  .  fan  \   \  \    \ 

}1.-R«<!f>t1.    E.    B..    far.    ':.    -.    \    '. 
Rrn««e!l.  J     M..  farm.   '.    ,    \, 
Brcw.'nr.   J     K  .    farm. 
HrewsttT.   J.    \V_    farm 
Brewster.   Oltia.    farm 
Hrici'B.  A.  M..  (mm 


Dr   J. 

Krt? 


'—-,^««?'<  ?*s-13    navanport.  Kdfrar. 
^^5^^.  >?  24S-  2    navmipori,  G.  D,  i 


,..130 
1M 


,  farm..  STjsf 


..213 

A..  n 

fa> 

re& 

'lavlo,  A.  U,  res 

-j< . .  .1Z1    ->avis  Grocery  Co — 
.   -•?«*•?  i  i  'invfs.  Jim.  farm... 
\   ••   VL..76  i  "Vmald,   John,   fartr 
*7-.<<>Vnoviui.  I>.  P..  res. 
■"f    >        on.   W.   A..  far> 
^''''"'       «**      ^°»»i|0-  farm- 


*£* 


V 


*:>„>. 


ami., 
farm 


farm 

Graham,   O^ar.  res 

Graham.   Robert,   res.  - 

Graue,  John,    farm 

Orav.   Arthur,   farm... 

Greve.   Kmil.    farm 

Griswolfi  Central 

Grulke,  Henry,   farm.. 

H 

Haake,   Otto,  farm 
Haake,  Dr.  W.  S„ 

Hancock,  John,   farm 

Tr      ^fc     w,,,.,    ^s t{">H,l„ 

George,    far  P 


BrooVo.    Dave,,   farm. .  ,  -   ^v 

Brooks,  Mm    W.  T.  **\\&%.<ii*    w-4   .-■ 

Hrv»n'.   Will'.'.   t^rr>\...sV&-^V    ^ -^"      <.sf  C,  res.- 

Buck.  T.  J.,  firm W\j*\v \*5*'-0-  ,^«J*r.  R.  U.  I 


res.- 
—  )"tnv«rd.  0.   W„   re 
Burden.  J    H  .  fa-iu 


Bums.  J.  M  .  firm 

•niW.  O.  II..  rw  Of 

.„,,:  >-',,~~  ".;:r.-" 


?*•««***.•«"  I<£^   irmer'a    Rest? 


iTlV. 

ahv 


ive»>. 


fa  riu. 

►  arm. 

.-tt-iT.   }'1irfii 

i  rin. 


fi 
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Waflacc. 
.  \VaU»cC 
.  Wallace 
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Ira— -; 


Mr*- 
1     »- 
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"f>riji 
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»!0«M 


33?        ,•  HiTim,,,    jj,^,     ^ 
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Km««f,    Kar,„. 
.'"•   iJ"\'.    i«rra,    . 
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JIM, 


*^ 


«v- 


r»H»r, 


'  S^idt/J*^/:—--.*.^-   ^s  Fritz,  Fari 


-•3fc^:v 


*"«  riu. 
Iiri« 


Sci 


Sci, 


mirer 


ultz 


/i 


C.  .. 

John" 


^McibZ 


it,. 


Hum 

~ «Ura/ 

^af 

"";'^U'"a/  .«win*- 
-  «ura/  >- 

"fin1""3  >"«"•    M'X 


,-.'-■•      a\^ 


tfA2AL.  jo,,v 
"BI-L.  f„,.Dl 
'"•-•VA.  JOB.  far 

,,K-VA.  M    j      , 

•"•  '■•■.  farm 

UKN*.  MRS    BD     r'  '  ' 
■*»*•  TOM.  farm   . 

»onoRSoV  „  ' 

"ORGBSON 

"M«.  JOB.  fu 


vO* 


i".tn^ 


) 


N\> 


^ 


J 


V> 


«* 


T  .a"* 


*»•    J0r>n  S' 
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'te^c' 


F» 

.V'-v 


^e«*e*     joe--    .  . 

^°<oe    *v".. 


..uix'r 
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^(OI'P 

1         Farm 
•  '■Residence 
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e 
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nee 

*- 

Favw 

—  -"^ »■?  \1{\^^C" 

Residence,  Center  » "'-n'TO 


t.  S. 


^  i  ?<& 


i 


^i 


'/j/?* « 


/•■ 


^sy-^St 


p-.trm 


'^f^, 


tar* 
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Farm 

Farm 

Farm 
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Farm 

Farm 
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It 
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A  COMPREHENSIVE   ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION,   "IS  THE  FARMER  VOTE   REACHED  ItY   THE  DIGEST'S  POLL?" 

Ili-n:  arc  bits  torn  from  telephone  books,  selected  at  random  from  the  small  towns  of  the  North,  East,  South  and  West.  The  frequency  of 
the  words  "farm,"  "rural,"  "ranch,"  and  "rural  residence,"  indicates  to  what  a  large  extent  the  agricultural  population  is  represented  on  the 
telephone  lists  of  the  country,  which  form  the  backbone  of  Thk  Digest's  poll.  So  universal  has  become  the  use  of  the  telephone  in  the 
country  districts  In  the  last  few  years,  that  it  is  probably  well  within  the  facts  to  say  that  a  list  of  telephone  subscribers  includes  a  greater 
number  of  farmers,  pro  rata,  than  of  any  other  large  class.     Both  farmers  and  farm-wives  are  fairly  represented  in  Thk  Digest  poll. 
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WOMEN  VOTERS  FAVOR  THE  BONUS 


PROHIBITIONIST 


A  "BALLOT"  FROM   THE   WEST  COAST  VETERAN. 

The    San  Francisco  veterans'  paper  sends  in  these  cartoons,  with  the  explanation 

that  "This  is  our  vote  on  Prohibition  and  the  bonus  question."     The  cartoon  on  the 

left  is  labeled  "Hit  in  the  Back."  that  on  the  right  "Days  of  (19)  '49." 


THE  FIRST  RE- 
TURNS IN 
The  Digest's 
special  poll  of  2,200,000 
women,  now  being 
taken  to  balance  the 
main  poll  as  between 
men  and  women  vot- 
ers, show  a  much 
stronger  bonus  senti- 
ment than  does  the 
general  poll.  This 
showing  is  all  the  more 
noteworthy  since  the 
early  returns  are  from 
near-by  States,  where, 
as   the  main  poll  has 

shown,  bonus  sentiment  is  hardly  as  strong  as  in  the  country  at 
large.  A  summary  of  the  vote  by  State  groups,  omitting  those 
groups  from  which  only  a  few  returns  have  thus  far  been  re- 
ceived, runs  as  follows: 

hi  favor  of  Bonus     Opposed 

New  England  States 1,593  1,598 

Middle  Atlantic  States 5,765  5,711 

East  North  Central  States 2,466  1,252 

South  Atlantic  States 878  875 

The  total  vote,  most  of  which  is  included  in  the  returns  given 
above,  shows  11,567  in  favor  to  9,879  opposed.  Bonus  advo- 
cates receive  additional  aid  and  comfort  by  the  continued 
strength  of  the  bonus  vote  in  The   Digest's  special  factory 


-~  ©RANO'POP,   I   ' , 

SEE   WHERE   THEY    ';    q 
REALLY      PASSED  / 

'«.„     THE  BONUS     .—     «"■ 
■A..  j*A ' 


O  /  WORLD  WAR 

L?J>  VETERAN 


polls.     A  poll  taken  in 
one    of    the    branches 
of  a  large  automobile 
manufacturing       com- 
pany   gives    2,763     in 
favor  of  the  bonus  to 
253  opposed,  a  ratio  of 
approximately  11  to  1. 
The  Digest's  main 
poll  on  the  bonus,  in 
the  meantime,  as  shown 
in  the  table  below,  has 
been    swinging  in   the 
opposite  direction.  The 
present    tabulation   of 
some     700,000     votes 
shows  a  total  majority 
in  the  "  No  "  column  of  over  1 1 ,000.    While  anti-bonus  advocates 
are  not  especially  cheered,   judging  by  the  general  trend  of 
their   comment,   by  this    showing,    the  more    extreme    of    the 
American  Legion  papers,  all  faithful  adherents  of  the  measure, 
are   greatly   disappointed,    and   suggest   various    explanations. 
The    American    Legion    Weekly    believes    that    The    Digest's 
question,    "Do  you  favor  a  Federal  bonus  for  all  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  wore  the  uniform  during  the  World 
War?"  is  as  hard  to  answer  with  a  plain   "Yes"   or  "No" 
as  is  the  question,  "Are  you  still  beating  your  wife?"     This 
position  will  be  especially  surprizing  to  several  critics  among 
both  the  "wets"  and  "drys"  who  cite  The  Digest's  bonus 
question  as  a  model  that  ought  to  have  been  followed  in  putting 
the  Prohibition  question. 


HOW  THE  STATES  ARE 

Votes  Received 

Vote 
"  Yes" 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1  Maine 3,075 

2  New  Hampshire v\Vr 

3  Vermont 1,165 

4  Massachusetts iz,uiu 

5  Rhode  Island 2,341 

6  Connecticut 4,443 

Total  Votes 25,181 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  York 30,146 

2  New  Jersey . 5,796 

3  Pennsylvania 2o,oU9 

Total  Votes 62,551 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Ohio 23,699 

2  Indiana 15,489 

3  Illinois 33,414 

4  Michigan 12,658 

5  Wisconsin 15,191 

Total  Votes 100,451 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Minnesota 11,382 

2  Iowa 15,249 

3  Missouri 10,527 

4  North  Dakota 2,890 

5  South  Dakota 2,500 

6  Nebraska 7,145 

7  Kansas 8,3o4 

Total  Votes 58,047 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky 4,890 

2  Tennessee 2,613 

3  Alabama 2,160 

4  Mississippi 1,243 

Total  Votes 10,906 


VOTING  ON  THE  SOLDIERS'  BONUS 

up  to  and  Including  July  21st,  1922 
Vote 


"No" 

4,028 
3,167 
1,985 
21,403 
3,184 
8,891 

42,658 

54,180 
13,369 
27,968 

95,517 

17,108 
12,117 
16,835 
10,087 
8,332 

64,479 

10,653 

7,827 
9,894 
1,773 
1,576 
5,325 
4,995 

42,043 


6,402 
5,261 
2,753 
3,007 

17,423 


WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Arkansas 

2  Louisiana 

3  Oklahoma 

4  Texas 

Total  Votes 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 

2  Maryland 

3  District  of  Columbia . 

4  Virginia 

5  West  Virginia 

6  North  Carolina 

7  South  Carolina 

8  Georgia 

9  Florida 

Total  Votes 


Vote 
'Yes" 

2,887 
2,456 
6,142 
9,420 


Vote 
"No" 

3,394 
3,060 
4,113 
9,402 


20,905       19,969 


434 
3,605 
2,445 
3,339 
2,774 
2,624 
1,514 
2,580 
2,395 


1,068 
6,880 
3,902 
6,649 
2,661 
3,936 
2,171 
4,424 
2,762 


21,710       34,453 


MOUNTAIN  STATES 


Montana . 

Idaho 

Wyoming.  .  . 
Colorado.  .  . 
New  Mexico 
Arizona.  .  .  . 

Utah 

8  Nevada.  .  .  . 

Total  Votes 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


2,187 

1,344 
830 

4,284 
452 
632 

1,439 
8 


1,942 

1,714 
599 

4,591 
551 
494 

1,542 
4 


11,176       11,437 


PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington. 

2  Oregon.  .  .  . 

3  California.  . 

Total  Votes 


7,202 

3,725 

22,938 


6,803 

3,081 

18,304 


33,865       28,188 


Grand 


Total 344,792     356,167 
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DOESN'T  HE  KNOW  ITS  LOADED? 

— McCutcheon  in  *he  Chicago  Tribune. 

DEADLY   WEAPONS 


NO  WONDER  HE  HESITATES, 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 


SCHEDULE  K'S"  LITTLE  BROTHER 


LI 


HAT  NAME  DEFEATED  TAFT,"  and  that  was 
reason  enough,  one  Democratic  editor  feels  assured, 
for  the  Republicans  to  call  the  wool  schedule  in  the 
new  tariff  bill  "Schedule  11"  instead  of  "Schedule  K."  But 
tho  the  wool  schedule  was  thus  carefully  disguised,  everybody 
seemed  to  recognize  it  when  it  came  up  for  consideration  in  the 
Senate.  There  was  an  explosion  on  the  floor,  there  were  explo- 
sive editorials  in  dozens  of  newspapers,  Senators  attacked  each 
other's  motives  and  past  records,  and  public  attention  was  again 
forcibly  directed  to  the  tariff  debates  which  were  being  well- 
nigh  forgotten  in  a  summer  of  strikes  and  exciting  primary 
campaigns.  "A  change  of  title  can  not  change  the  smell,  and 
the  stench  of  old  Schedule  K  has  not  been  made  any  sweeter 
by  calling  it  Schedule  11,"  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  some- 
what acridly  comments.  No  less  irreverently  the  Newark  News 
(Ind.)  observes  that  "little  more  luck  is  expected  now  to 
attach  to  that  crapshooter's  numeral  than  in  1910  to  the 
eleventh  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet." Somehow  or  other,  says 
the  New  York  Times  (Dem.), 
the  wool  schedule  always  seems 
to  be  "the  fatal  part  of  the 
heaven-abrading  tariff."  It  is 
true  that  the  McCumber  mea- 
sure has  now  "passed  through 
its  hardest  battle,  and  the  wool 
schedule  as  originally  reported 
has  been  accepted  by  the 
Senate."  Yet,  continues  the 
Mobile  Register  (Dem.),  "the 
victory  has  been  a  costly  one 
for  the  Republicans."  For 
these  reasons: 


"It  has  caused  the  defection 
from  the  tariff  ranks  of  some 
leading  Republican  partizans. 
It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
voters  to  the  actual  effect  of 
the  tariff  upon  their  own  living 
expenses.   It  has  brought  pop- 


ular distrust  and  disapproval  of  Republican  congressional  can- 
didates on  the  very  eve  of  the  primaries.  It  has  caused  already 
the  defeat  of  several  tariff  supporters.  What  further  warning 
do  the  Republicans  need  that  theirs  is  an  unpopular  measure, 
not  because  of  prejudice,  but  because  of  its  lack  of  merit?  " 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  explains  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  (Ind.),  "the  tariff  is  33  cents  a  pound  upon  scoured  wool, 
an  equivalent  duty  on  wool  which  is  not  clean,  and  compensat- 
ing duties  of  the  required  amount  upon  manufacturers  of  wool." 
As  this  paper  continues: 

"The  duty  is  high,  and  since  there  is  no  hope  and  no  pretense 
that  the  United  States  will  raise  enough  wool  for  its  own  use,  and 
finally  bring  prices  down  by  competition,  it  is  certain  that  the 
tariff  will  increase  the  price  of  wool  clothing.  No  dispute  arises 
over  that  point.  The  theory  of  the  majority  in  passing  the 
schedule  is  that  those  regions  which  do  not  benefit  directly 
by  the  ^wool  tariff  will  be  benefited  in  the  other  schedules, 
and  that  the  people  supporting  the  tariff  theory  will  sup- 
port the  tariff  as  a  whole  even  when  it  operates  against 
the  most  of  them  in  some  particulars." 


IT'S  PRETTY  nARD  TO 
DOG  THAT  WON'T 


GET  A  GOOD  WATCH- 
CHASE  THE  CAT. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


If  the  16-cent  duty  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  wool  schedule 
split  the  Republican  party 
wide  open  in  1910-1912,  what, 
asks  the  Nashville  Banner 
(Dem.),  "must  be  the  effect  of 
the  33-cent  rate  of  the  Ford- 
ney-McCumber  measure?  "  It 
is  difficult  for  anybody  but  an 
expert  to  make  any  exact  com- 
parison of  the  two  sets  of 
duties,  but,  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  (Ind.) 
thinks,  "it  may  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  the  duties  thus 
laid  upon  wool  and  its  manu- 
factures are  certainly  no  less 
than  those  of  Schedule  K." 
That  is 

"Manufacturers  may  not  be 
so  highly  'protected,'  but 
wool-growers    are     far     more 
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— Clubb  in  the  Rochester  Herald. 
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favored.  The  burden  upon  the  consumer  is  no  whit  less  and 
is  probably  much  greater  than  that  which,  in  the  years  following 
the  1909  tariff,  exacted  such  a  heavy  toll  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
Republican  party." 

But  no  independent  or  Democratic  journal  has  attacked  the 
new  wool  schedules  more  vehemently  than  the  New  York  Herald 
(Ind.  Rep.).  In  fact,  its  vehemence  has  called  down  upon  its 
owner's  head  wrathful  denunciation  from  Republican  Senators. 
The  shocking  thing  about  the  wool  duties,  according  to  the 
Herald,  "is  not  merely  that  they  are  extravagantly,  inordinately, 
incomparably  excessive,"  but  that  they  "were  made  and  are 
being  driven  through  the  Senate  under  whip  and  spur  by  United 
States  Senators  who  are  financially  interested,  directly  and 
heavily,  in  the  growing  of  sheep  and  the  production  of  wool." 
The  Republican  New  York  Tribune  admits  that  "the  wool 
Senators  have  been  rather  indecently  conspicuous  in  behalf  of 

Schedule  K."  , 

If  such  criticism  comes  from  papers  inclined  to  be  friendly  to 
Republican  policies,  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find  the  "wool 
Senators"  denounced  for  "pocketbook  legislation"  by  such 
newspapers  as  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  Rochester  Herald 
(Ind.),  Newark  News  (Ind.),  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  _ 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  (Dem.),  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
(Dem.),  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.),  while  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  has  this  to  say  of  the  "schedule  of  iniquities": 

"Every  American  must  buy  wool.  The  nation  can  not  avoid 
purchasing  100,000,000  pounds  of  it  abroad  each  year.  Sched- 
ule 11  is  an  effort  to  tax  every  one  who  walks  on  a  carpet,  sleeps 
under  a  blanket,  or  dons  a  coat  an  outrageously  excessive  sum 
for  the  benefit  of  an  industry  which  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
greatly  expanded." 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  Senator  David  I.  Walsh 
(Dem.,  Mass.)  uses  Tariff  Commission  figures  to  arrive  at  the 
estimate  that  the  McCumber  wool  tariff  would  force  the  con- 
suming public  to  pay  at  least  $200,000,000  in  increased  prices 
for  the  wool  in  their  garments. 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  effect  of  the  entire  new  tariff  law 


upon  the  voting  public,  there  are  editors  who  remind  us  that 
the  voting  public  now  contains  several  million  women,  who  wall 
have  their  first  chance  to  express  an  opinion  on  a  Republican 
tariff  bill  at  the  polls.  And  these  women,  as  the  Newark  News 
remarks,  are  not  so  bound  up  in  party  affiliations  as  are  the 
older  voters.  So  "let  them  but  be  convinced  that  new  tariff 
duties  other  than  those  on  wool  seriously  menace  family  bud- 
gets, cutting  down  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  with  refer- 
ence to  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  silk,  sugar,  and  other  com- 
modities, and  other  things  being  equal,  the  seeds  may  be  sown 
of  apostasy  from  the  party  that  enforced  the  higher  charges." 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  even  "Schedule  11"  is  quite 
without  friends.  In  California  the  Oakland  Tribune  (Rep.), 
speaking  for  the  wool  industry  of  California,  says  that  "if  there 
is  to  be  a  great  home  production  of  wool,  the  33-cent  rate  must 
obtain.  A  settled  policy  distributed  over  a  number  of  years 
would  make  America  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  and  would 
be  reflected  in  returns  to  sheepmen  and  laborers."  While  some 
of  the  rates  in  the  McCumber  schedule  may  be  too  high,  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (Rep.)  declares  that  a  high  rate  on 
wool  imports  "is  essential  because  the  United  States  at  present 
does  not  produce  one-third  of  the  wool  which  its  common  neces- 
sities require,  and  because  whenever  we  have  an  unduly  low 
tariff  rate  on  wool  the  American  wool  industry  is  prostrated." 

The  wool-marketing  department  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  issued  a  statement  denying  the  widely  published 
assertions  that  a  tariff  on  raw  wool  will  increase  the  cost  of  cloth- 
ing. It  asserts  that  the  reduction  in  the  wholesale  price  of 
clothes  since  1913,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  emergency  tariff  on 
high  wool  went  into  effect  last  year,  "shows  conclusively  that 
there  is  little  or  no  relation  between  the  tariff  on  raw  wool  and 
the  price  of  finished  product  to  the  consumer."  It  also  figures 
out  that  the  33  cents  per  clean  pound  of  the  new  bill  "is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  11  cents  per  grease  pound  of  the  old  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill."  So,  it  is  asked,  where  is  the  great  increase  that 
the  critics  of  the  tariff  have  been  talking  about? 

The  Washington  Post  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  so-called 
"wool  Senators."  The  attack  on  them  by  Democratic  Senators 
and  newspapers  is  declared  to  be  "  a  case  of  mud  for  mud's  sake." 
Says  the  Post: 

"  The  Republican  majority  in  Congress  is  under  mandate  im- 
posed by  the  American   people  in  the  last  national  election  to 


THE   GOLDEN  FLEECE. 

— James  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
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UNCLE  SAM,  AS   EUROPE   SEES  HIM. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


SPLEXDIDLY  ISOLATED! 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


EMBARRASSMENTS    OF   WEALTH. 


establish  a  protective  tariff.  Interest  in  certain  articles  affected 
does  not  bar  them  from  carrying  out  that  mandate.  In  so  doing, 
they  simply  express  the  will  of  the  majority  as  registered  at  the 
polls  in  1920." 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  wool  schedule  having  thus 
been  outlined,  it  remains  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  history 
of  this  slowly  maturing  tariff  measure.  The  Fordney  bill  passed 
the  House  July  21,  1921,  after  having  been  under  discussion  and 
preparation  for  more  than  six  months.  On  April  11,  this  year, 
the  Finance  Committee  submitted  it  to  the  Senate  with  2,082 
amendments.  Since  then  it  has  been  undergoing  amendment 
and  debate.  A  combination  of  Republican  and  Democratic 
Senators,  for  instance,  brought  about  a  modification  of  some 
of  the  cotton  schedules  on  July  13.  On  July  15  the  dye 
embargo  was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  On  July  18 
Senator  Lenroot  secured  a  decrease  in  some  of  the  cotton  duties. 
On  the  twentieth  even  Senator  Lodge  joined  in  a  revolt  which 
took  the  form  of  limiting  the  duties  on  cotton  gloves.  It  was  on 
July  24  that  Senator  Lenroot  launched  his  attack  on  Schedule 
11,  which  was  successfully  withstood  by  the  "wool  Senators," 
altho  later  a  few  minor  items  in  the  schedule  were  modified. 
In  the  course  of  debate,  various  heated  charges  and  counter- 
charges were  made,  and  resolutions  calling  for  investigation  of 
atonal  motives  and  the  motives  of  newspaper  critics  were  in- 
troduced. On  August  4  a  few  changes  were  .made  in  the  paper 
schedules.  The  sugar  schedules  brought  up  charges  of  "plots" 
of  various  kinds,  while  the  Finance  Committee  suffered  a  real 
defeat  a  few  days  later  in  the  rejection  of  its  duties  upon  shoes 
and  shoe  leather. 

Washington  correspondents  are  quite  at  sea  when  they  try  to 
predict  the  final  disposal  of  the  tariff  bill.  Xo  one  expects  it 
to  be  passed  before  next  month,  and  there  are  many  predictions 
that  it  will  be  left  over  until  after  election.  Since  the  Senate 
hill  differs  so  markedly  from  the  House  bill,  it  is  evident  to  some 
correspondents  that  the  Fordney-McCimiber  hill,  like  some 
tariffs  of  the  past,  is  likely  to  be  completely  rewritten  in  con- 
ference. 


OUR  "MORAL  OBLIGATION"  TO  OUR 
EUROPEAN  DEBTORS 

THE  GUST  OF  COMMENT  and  criticism  that  has 
been  evoked  among  American  editors — and  even  among 
those  of  England  and  France — by  Lord  Balfour's  note 
to  England's  European  allies  about  the  inter-Allied  debts  "re- 
veals vividly  how  close  to  the  surface  the  question  lies  in  the 
public  mind,"  observes  Edward  G.  Lowry  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  The  substance  of  the  note  is  that  Great  Britain 
is  willing  to  forgive  some  of  her  debtors  if  others  will  forgive  her 
as  a  debtor.  While  this  suggestion  may  seem  reasonable  to  those 
who  believe  such  a  course  would  stimulate  world  reconstruction, 
others  less  sympathetic— or  more  business-like — point  out  that 
if  the  British  plan  were  carried  out,  Great  Britain  would  be  for- 
giving bad  debts,  and  the  LTnited  States  a  good  debt.  "And 
there's  a  difference,"  dryly  remarks  the  Richmond  News-Leader. 
Many  well-known  international  bankers  say  that  we  should 
forgive  these  debts  and  wipe  them  off  the  slate,  partly  because 
they  are  uncollectable;  partly  because  the  money  which  Europe 
borrowed  was  spent  with  us  anyway,  and  we  have  already  reaped 
a  profit  from  it ;  partly  because  it  was  no  more  than  a  just  contri- 
bution on  our  part  to  the  general  cause;  and  partly  because  we 
can  not  hope  to  sell  our  goods  to  other  nations  or  to  readjust 
the  balance  of  trade  so  long  as  Ave  start  off  from  the  basis  that 
Europe  owes  us  some  twelve  billions  of  dollars.  This  is  also  the 
view  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  And 
much  sentiment  exists  in  Europe  for  a  cancellation  of  the  entire 
war  debt  by  all  of  the  creditor  nations.  In  fact,  reports  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  "outside  of  the  question  of  bringing  Kussia 
back  into  the  family  of  nations,  there  is  no  more  engrossing 
world  problem  than  that  of  reparations  and  the  payment  of  war 
debts."  And  it  is  "a  question  that  must  be  settled  before  there 
can  be  genuine  peace  m   Europe,"  declares  the  Chicago  Daily 

A  rir.s. 

If  we  assume—  as  most  editors  do  —that  the  war-debts  quest  ion 
should  be  settled,  is  Lord  Balfour  going  about  it  the  right  way? 
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The  British  position,  as  set  forth  in  the  note  and  summarized 
by  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  is  this: 

"Great  Britain  recognizes  how  the  inter- Allied  debts  embar- 
rass and  retard  the  recovery  of  Europe.  She  is  willing  to  cancel 
these  debts  as  far  as  possible.    But  she  is  a  debtor  to  the  United 
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THE  REAL  SCRAPS  OP  PAPER. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 


States  for  some  $4,685,000,000.  She  reoognizes  this  as  a  valid 
claim.  When  demand  for  payment  is  made,  Great  Britain  will 
meet  it.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  money  borrowed  from 
America  was  loaned  again  to  other  Allied  countries,  Great  Britain 
must  collect  it  if  she  is  required  to  repay  it.  If  other  Powers  con- 
sent to  cancel  their  claims  against  her,  she  will  write  off  the  debts 
due  her  by  her  Allies  and  all  her  claims  against  Germany." 

To  date  the  debtor  nations  have  paid  in  interest  $489,813,000, 
according  to  Harvey  E.  Fisk,  author  of  French  Public  Finance. 
France,  notes  the  Baltimore  Sun,  was  left  a  debt  by  the  war  the 
interest  of  which  absorbs  more  than  half  of  her  national  revenues. 
The  former  French  Minister  of  Reconstruction  remarked  recently 
that  France's  debt  of  approximately  three  and  three-quarter 
billions  of  dollars  never  would  be  paid,  but  this  is  denied  by 
Premier  Poincare,  who  says  it  can  be  discharged — if  and  when 
Germany  made  her  reparations  payments.  Thus  France  must 
wait  on  Germany,  Germany  must  wait  on  the  return  of  pros- 
perity, and  we  must  wait  on  them  both,  as  the  Baltimore  Sun 
sees  it.  Could  Uncle  Sam  collect  interest  at  4K  per  cent,  on 
European  war  debts  he  would  have  an  income  from  this  source 
of  $489,500,000  a  year,  according  to  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 
Times,  or  enough  to  take  care  of  half  the  interest  charges  on  our 
own  public  debt.  W.  W.  Jermane,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  gives  us  the  following  figures: 

"The  European  war  debts  aggregate  $11,456,383,059,  includ- 
ing accrued  interest.  The  British  debt  is  the  largest,  amounting  to 
$4,685,862,000,  which  does  not  include  $61,000,000  of  obligations 
assumed  in  return  for  Pittman  silver  advances.  The  French  is 
the  second  largest,  and  aggregates  $3,770,906,000.  Italy  is  in 
third  place,  with  a  debt  of  $1,891,514,000.  Russia  owes  us  $187,- 
700,000,  but  at  present  there  is  no  hope  of  securing  repayment. 
The  rest  of  the  debt  is  distributed  among  the  smaller  nations 
that  were  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  during  the  war,  and  is  not  large 
for  any  one  of  them.  That  owed  by  Belgium  is  the  largest  of  the 
smaller  nations,  and  is  something  more  than  $300,000,000.  The 
other  small  nations  do  not  owe  us  that  much  combined." 


Shall  the  United  States  cancel  this  stupendous  sum,  as  Lord 
Balfour  suggests?  A  few  editors  think  this  should  be  done,  but  a 
considerably  greater  number  insist  upon  payment  in  full  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest;  To  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  the  entire 
problem  of  international  indebtedness  is  an  academic  question, 
since  "thus  far  not  a  single  country  in  Europe  has  made  a  prac- 
tical move  toward  paying  off  one  cent  of  its  obligations."  More- 
over, we  are  informed  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  "  the  Administration  can  not  cancel  the  Euro- 
pean debts,  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so,  without  authority  from 
Congress,  and  Congress  has  specifically  prohibited  by  law  the  can- 
cellation of  any  part  of  the  debt." 

The  chief  argument  advanced  by  the  press  in  favor  of  can- 
cellation is  that  the  debts  are,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
British  debt,  thought  to  be  uncollectable.  But  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  for  instance, 
declare  that  they  are  "good"  and  that  they  should  be  paid,  no 
matter  how  long  a  period  of  time  the  payments  cover.  "Europe 
has  danced,  and  Europe  must  pay  the  piper,"  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Telegraph,  which  quotes  history  as  showing  that  the  paying 
power  of  nations  is  generally  underestimated.  Another  objection 
of  the  Telegraph  is  that  "one  of  the  prime  benefactors  (if  foreign 
debts  should  be  canceled)  would  be  Germany,  arch-conspirator 
against  the  civilization  of  the  world." 

The  New  York  World,  however,  looks  upon  the  belief  that 
Europe's  war  debts  to  the  United  States  are  payable  as  a  delu- 
sion, and  this  belief  is  shared  by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
Says  the  World: 

' '  The  truth  is  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  is  payable. 
And  that  is  the  truth  on  which  the  whole  case  is  bound  to  rest.'» 

Sooner  or  later,  predicts  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  "the  world  is 
going  to  get  together  and  write  off  these  debts  at  a  fraction,  just 
as  in  great  wars  of  the  past."  And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  thinks 
the  Boston  Post.    For,  this  paper  goes  on  to  explain: 

"If  we  can  not  collect  100  per  cent,  of  these  war  loans,  it  may 
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WORKING    UNDER    DIFFICULTIES. 

— From  the  London  Evening  News. 


be  that  we  can  get  50  percent.,  and,  if  we  are  to  compromise 
at  all,  the  sooner  we  do  it  the  better  for  the  world  at  large 
and  the  better  for  ourselves." 

But  as  against  these  two  papers  that  come  forward  with  an 
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outright  plea  for  cancellation,  there  are  scores  of  editors  who 
maintain  that  this  "passing  the  buck"  to  Uncle  Sam  by  way 
of  the  Balfour  note  will  never  do.  "The  note  will  force 
France  to  adopt  every  means  in  her  power  to  collect  repara- 
tions from  German}',"  explains  Lincoln  Eyre,  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  World.  The  dispatch  of  the  note 
"will  probably  make  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
less  sympathetic  than  ever  toward  any  suggestion  of  a  general 
all  around  cancellation  of  war 
debts,"  believes  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin,  while  its  neigh- 
bor, the  Inquirer,  observes: 

"In  the  Balfour  note  John 
Bull  is  depicted  as  the  liberal, 
magnanimous  and  sympathetic 
creditor  whose  heart  bleeds  for 
his  debtors'  sufferings,  and 
who  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
relieve  them  of  a  burden  which 
he  perceives  is  beyond  their 
ability  to  bear;  Uncle  Sam  is 
portrayed  as  a  ruthless,  relent- 
less, hard-hearted  Shylock, 
who  is  making  it  impossible 
for  John  Bull  to  follow  his 
altruistic  and  benevolent  in- 
stincts by  stubbornly  insisting 
upon  the  letter  of  his  bond." 

"To  the  British  Government 
it  evidently  makes  considera- 
ble difference  whose  taxpayer 
is  to  be  gored,"  shrewdly  ob- 
serves the  Washington  Star. 
For,  as  the  Duluth  Herald 
points  out,  "every  dollar 
loaned  by  the  Government  at 
Washington  was  borrowed  from 
the  people."  "And  these  Amer- 
icans denied  themselves  actual 
necessities,  and  'gave  until  it 
hurt'  so  that  these  billions 
might  be  loaned  to  Europe," 
we  are  reminded  by  the  Tacoma 
Ledger.  "The  loans  were  not 
made  from  a  surplus  in  the 
Treasury,"  adds  the  Toledo 
Blade. 

"If  the  United  States  were 
to  join   in  a  wholesale  process  of  debt  cancellation,  it  would 
be  the  only  country  to  renounce  anything  of  value,  and   Great 
Britain  would  gain  to  the  exact  amount  that  we  lost,"  avers  the 
Xew  York  Globe. 

It  remained  for  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  to  link  up  European 
debts  to  disarmament,  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained,  maintains  Senator  Borah,  by  canceling  this  debt 
or  any  part  of  it  "if  the  gigantic  military  and  armament  pro- 
grams in  Europe  are  to  continue."  There  is  no  use  in  con- 
sidering cancellation  of  the  debts  by  America  as  long  as  Europe 
refuses  to  set  her  house  in  order,"  is  the  way  the  New  York 
Globe  puts  it. 

Another  reason  for  refusing  to  cancel  European  war  debts  in 
general,  and  Great  Britain's  debt  in  particular,  is  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  "Great  Britain  gained  more  by 
the  war  than  any  other  Power,  and  she  is  perfectly  solvent  and 
able  to  pay,  whereas  her  European  debtors  are  not  solvent." 
"There  is  nothing  of  the  Shylock  in  our  disposition,"  asserts  tho 
Philadelphia  Record,  "but  if  we  lent  two  million  soldiers  to 
England  and  France,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  ou^ht 
also  to  make  them  a  present  of  $9,000,000,000." 
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"A  FIRST-CLASS  FIGHTING  MAN." 

Senator  James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri,  who  won  renomination  in  the 

Democratic  primaries  after  "one  of  the  prettiest  uphill  battles,  all 

the  way,  any  man  ever  fought." 


WHY  "LONE  WOLF"  REED  CAME  BACK 

R1D-US-OF-REED  CLUBS  failed  to  prevent  "Jim's" 
nomination  for  United  States  Senator  in  the  Missouri 
.  Democratic  primaries.  Last  April,  Ex-President  Wilson 
wrote  concerning  Senator  Reed  to  ex-Governor  Lon  V.  Stephens 
of  Missouri:  "I  shall  hope  and  confidently  expect  to  see  him 
repudiated  by  the  Democrats  at  the  primaries.  Certainly 
Missouri  can  not  afford  to  be  represented  by  such  a  marplot." 

Tho  reproduced  in  the  news- 
papers and  used  as  anti-Reed 
propaganda,  this  appeal  by 
Mr.  Wilson  went  unheeded,  to 
say  the  least.  When  the  re- 
sult of  the  Missouri  primaries 
became  known,  it  was  evident 
that  Senator  Reed  was  re- 
nominated in  spite  of  ex- 
Presidential,  feminine,  and  ed- 
itorial opposition.  The  press 
both  within  and  without  the 
State  set  to  in  an  effort  to 
explain  the  triumph  of  this 
"lone  wolf"  in  Democratic 
politics.  Generally  speaking, 
Senator  Reed's  victory  is  at- 
tributed to  his  antagonism  to 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
Wilson  policies,  to  his  strength 
among  the  German-speaking 
population  of  Missouri's  me- 
tropolis, and  his  acceptance  as 
the  wetter  of  the  two  Demo- 
cratic candidates.  Some,  like 
the  Kirksville  Daily  Express 
(Ind.)  in  Missouri,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.)  outside  the  State,  prefer 
to  explain  the  result  not  by  the 
preponderance  of  this  or  that 
"vote,"  or  the  significance  of 
this  or  that  "issue,"  but  by  the 
effect  of  a  strenuous  campaign 
and  Missouri's  love  of  "a  good 
fighter."  In  the  opinion  of 
a  supporter  like  the  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Tribune  (Dem.),  Reed 
won  in  spite  of  a  "campaign  of  misrepresentation"  because  "he 
is  a  big  militant  Democrat,  obsessed  with  the  principles  and  wel- 
fare of  his  party  and  the  people,  the  battles  of  which  he  fought 
for  thirty  years,  in  and  out  of  season,  whether  he  was  a  candidate 
or  not." 

Typical  of  the  opposition — futile  unless  the  anti-Reed 
Democrats  contribute  toward  the  election  of  Reed's  Republican 
antagonist  in  November — was  the  "platform"  published  by 
the  Association  of  Missouri  Women  Opposed  to  James  A. 
Reed.  It  declares:  "He  was  one  of  the  most  audacious  foes  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  our  sex.  He  referred  to  the  representa- 
tives of  American  women  as  'female  lobbyists  and  the  'petti- 
coat brigade.'  He  opposed  in  the  6ame  insulting  manner  a 
measure  for  the  protection  of  maternity  and  infant  life,  and  char- 
acterized the  supporters  of  such  legislation  as  'cranks,'  'dream- 
ers,' 'socialists,'  'Bolshcviki.'  'a  band  of  spinsters.'"  Con- 
tinuing, tho  platform  accuses  Senator  Reed  of  doing  his  utmost 
to  embarrass  the  Government  in  its  conduct  of  the  war  and  the 
President  in  all  efforts  in  behalf  of  world  peace: 

"He  opposed  the  food-control  act.  He  interposed  vindictive 
speeches  and  hostile  vote  whenever  Congress  sought  to  curb  the 
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profiteers.  His  fanatical  opposition  to  all  plans  for  international 
cooperation  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  disarmament  and 
world  peace  can  not  be  forgiven.  Throughout  the  war,  Mr. 
Reed  misrepresented,  opposed  and  fought  Woodrow  Wilson. 
And  when  the  war  was  won,  and  peace  was  in  the  making,  he 
falsely  charged  that  the  President  had  entered  into  a  'secret 
protocol'  in  violation  of  the  American  Constitution,  and  made 
speeches  throughout  the  country  in  which  his  references  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  were  gross  in  their  quality  of  insult.  Later, 
he  continued  his  vicious  personal  attacks,  even  tho  Woodrow 
Wilson  lay  wounded  in  his  fight  for  world  peace  and  at  the  point 
of  death." 

Nevertheless,  the  Democrats  of  Missouri  have  renominated 
Senator  Reed.  Why?  Mr.  Hearst's  Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
calls  his  victory  a  triumph  over  "the  interests  who  would 
entangle  us  in  European  conflicts,"  but  a  by  far  more  general 
opinion,  as  reflected  in  the  press,  regards  the  League  issue  as 
having  played  only  a  very  small  part,  if  any,  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign. "As  a  political  issue,"  observes  the  Lamar  (Mo.) 
Daily  Democrat,- "  the  League  appears  to  be  dead,"  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail's  (Ind.)  Washington  correspondent  writes: 
"The  'Jim'  Reed  victory  in  Missouri  is  accepted  here  as  the  end 
of  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  factor  in  American  politics."  In 
the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  onlookers  the  real  contest  in 
Missouri  was  not  between  Mr.  Reed  and  the  League  or  between 
Mr.  Reed  and  his  opponent,  Mr.  Long.  "Nobody  cared  very 
much  for  Mr.  Long,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times.  "It  is 
hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  fight  was  between  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  ■  Reed."  According  to  Mr.  Carter  Field, 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.),  Wash- 
ington sees  in  Reed's  triumph  "a  crushing  blow  to  Wilson's 
attempts  to  continue  his  domination  of  the  Democratic  Party 
organization,"  and  the  Baltimore  American  (Ind.  Rep.)  is 
convinced  that — 

"Thousands  of  Democrats  must  have  voted  for  Reed  just  to 
break  the  Wilsonian  influence,  just  as  in  the  last  Presidential 
election,  when  Missouri  went  Republican  by  150,000,  they  voted 
for  Harding  to  break  it.  The  result  is  the  more  sensational  in 
this  instance,  for  the  anti- Wilson  vote  had  to  be  cast  on  the  simple 
score  of  Reed's  bitter  hatred  for  Wilson,  without  the  aid  of  any 
such  fact  as  that  Reed  himself  represented  sound  Democratic 
doctrines." 

Meanwhile  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post  (Rep.)  tells  us, 

"The  Democrats  of  Missouri  have  served  the  second  notice  of 
repudiation  upon  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  nomination  of  Senator 
Reed.     The  issue  was  Reed  or  Wilson." 

But  apparently  there  is  more  to  it.  In  an  editorial  headed 
"Not  a  True  Test,"  the  Syracuse  Herald  (Ind.)  observes,  "Inas- 
much as  Republicans  can  vote  in  the  Democratic  party,  aside 
from  the  admixture  of  other  issues,  there  can  be  a  large  question 
as  to  the  adequacy  and  verity  of  the  test."  That  "Republicans 
in  great  numbers"  actually  did  enter  the  Democratic  primary  to 
vote  for  Reed,  "especially  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  the 
Reed  strongholds,  outside  of  which  Long  impressively  led,"  we 
are  informed  by  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.),  which 
also  points  out  that  "Mr.  Reed  was  the  'wet'  candidate." 
"The  Senator  drew  a  heavy  vote  from  anti-prohibitionists,  who 
are  strong  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,"  says  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.).  Still,  again,  as  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
(Dem.)  reminds  us,  Reed  had  received  the  indorsement  of 
George  Sylvester  Viereck  and  his  German-American  National 
Alliance.  The  St.  Louis  Amerika  (Dem.),  which  boasts  of  being 
the  only  daily  paper  to  support  Reed  in  St.  Louis,  declares, 
enthusiastically:  "We  would  nominate  for  our  next  President 
James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri,"  while  the  Westliche  Post  (Rep.) 
almost  as  enthusiastically  discusses  "Reed  als  Prasidentschafts- 
Kandidat." 

Then,  too,  Missouri  loves  a  good  fighter,  and  the  Kirksville 
(Mo.)  Daily  Express  (Ind.)  contends  that  "a  reputation  as  a 
first-class   fighting   man   brought   about    the   renomination   of 


Senator  James  A.  Reed."     As  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  (Dem.) 
puts  it, 

"The  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  the  ministerial  associations — all  these  combined  and 
brigaded  forces  were  arrayed  against  him. 

"And  he  licked  them. 

"He  took  off  his  coat  and  his  collar  and  he  sailed  in. 

"He  asked  no  quarter  and  he  gave  none. 

"And  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  there  he  stood. 

"Where  now  is  virtue?  Where  now  is  that  bright  vision  of 
a  political  millennium?" 

There  were  "a  hundred  good  reasons,  party  reasons,  good 
moral  reasons,  good  and  expedient  reasons,  why  Democrats 
should  have  beaten"  Reed,  who  "had  been  generally  obstructive, 
destructive,  mean,  and  cantankerous  for  twelve  years,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.).  But,  it  continues,  Reed 
was  not  beaten — 

"Long  did  his  feeble  best,  but  in  the  phrase  of  Tom  Prender- 
gast,  of  Kansas  City,  'No  minnow  can  whip  a  black  bass.' 
Long  was  the  minnow;  Reed  was  the  charging,  rearing,  tearing 
black  bass,  with  a  mouth  full  of  teeth. 

"Reed  won  in  spite  of  the  Wilson  regime  of  officeholders,  the 
women's  clubs,  the  'Rid  Us  of  Reed'  and  the  'No  More  Reed' 
clubs  that  cluttered  up  the  State.  He  was  in  Missouri  early  in 
the  campaign  and  stayed  there.  The  mistakes  of  New  and 
McCumber  in  staying  in  Washington  were  not  for  him.  Reed 
took  off  his  coat  and  fought  one  of  the  prettiest  uphill  battles, 
all  the  way,  any  man  ever  fought.  He  was  beaten  when  he 
started,  but  the  farmers  harkened  unto  his  denunciations  of 
Hoover's  war  wheat  prices,  he  brazened  out  his  party  disloyalty 
and  smote  the  Anti-Saloon  League  hip  and  thigh  in  a  State  that 
has  always  been  wet.  'Wet'  Republicans  'crossed  over'  and 
helped  him.  He  rallied  around  him  the  peevish  Irish  and  the 
war-disgruntled  Germans,  and  under  his  banner  flocked  a  horde 
of  malcontents  and  'soreheads." 

All  in  all,  the  situation  in  Missouri  would  seem  to  be  unusually 
complicated,  unusually  difficult  to  analyze  satisfactorily,  so 
numerous  are  the  factors  entering  into  the  problem.  Curi- 
ously, tho  a  "wet"  Democratic  candidate  won,  the  successful 
Republican  candidate  ran  as  a  " dry."  "Maybe  they  are  voting 
the  mules  up  there,"  suggests  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
(Dem.),  while  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Evening  Dispatch  (Dem.) 
sees  actually  "the  triumph  of  Wilsonism,"  and  remarks: 

"With  all  the  facts  in  hand  the  result,  altho  Reed  received  the 
nomination,  was  a  triumph  of  Wilsonism — a  tribute  to  the  gray, 
silent  man  who  sits  behind  the  windows  of  his  S  Street  home  and 
watches  the  world  pass  by. 

"Breckinridge  Long,  former  assistant  Secretary  of  State,  was 
admittedly  the  weakest  of  half  a  dozen  Democrats  who  might 
have  broken  Reed's  grip  on  the  State  which  once  had  to  be  shown, 
but  now  is  content  to  listen  and  be  convinced.  But  he  plunged 
into  the  race  first,  and  it  was  the  part  of  good  Democrats  to  sup- 
port him.  With  only  Mr.  Wilson's  support  to  see  him  through, 
it  is  little  short  of  miraculous  that  this  mediocre,  colorless  man 
really  defeated  the  dynamic,  saw-voiced  Senator.  For  that  is 
what  happened.  Even  stanch  Republican  newspapers  admit 
that  Reed  received  a  large  Republican  vote  in  the  big  cities  of  the 
State.  The  wide-open  primary  made  it  possible  for  enemies  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  come  in  by  the  thousand  and  vote  for  the 
man  who  has  been  their  ally  in  the  past  and  who  may  be  counted 
on  to  support  the  Republican  group  in  its  future  battles  against 
efforts  to  insure  permanent  world  peace. 

"Add  to  the  Republican  vote  the  thousands  of  pro-Germans 
of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  the  'professional'  Irish  and  you 
have  the  explanation  for  Senator  Reed's  victory.  Mr.  Long's 
Democratic  majority  was  not  large  enough  to  overbalance  this 
advantage.  The  Missiouri  primary  was  a  test  of  Wilsonism,  and 
Wilsonism  triumphed,  as  it  did  in  Virginia  and  will  in  other 
States  this  fall." 

To  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Morning 

Telegraph  (Dem.)  it  seems  that — 

"Senator  Reed's  triumph  is  much  more  than  a  personal  affair. 
It  will  mean  beyond  question  the  success  of  several  Democratic 
candidates  for  the  House  in  Missouri  districts  that  would  other- 
wise go  Republican.     It  will  mean  the  return  of  Irishand  Ger- 
•  man  voters  to  the  Democratic  party  by  the  thousands." 
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A  "50-50   SEX   CONGRESS" 

TO  MAKE  THREE  HUNDRED  Lady  Astors  grow 
where  now  there  is  but  one — in  other  Avords,  to  send 
three  hundred  women  to  Parliament,  a  fifty-fifty 
arrangement,  as  many  women  as  men — is  the  aim  of  the  English 
Women's  Freedom  League,  and  Miss  Anne  Martin  has  a  similar 
plan  for  Congress.  Former  President  of  the  Nevada  Suffrage 
Association,  former  Chairman  of  the  National  Woman's  Party, 
and  the  first  woman  ever  nominated  for  United  States  Senator, 
she  has  lately  returned  from  abroad,  where,  so  the  New  York 
Herald  tells  us,  she  "met  the  leading  members  of  her  own  sex 
in  all  the  countries  she  visited, 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
England."  The  Herald  quotes 
her  as  saying: 

"There  are  thirty-seven  wo- 
men in  the  Reichstag  in  Ger- 
many and  whenever  a  question 
relating  to  women  comes  up 
the  men  leave  it  to  them  to 
discuss  and  decide.  In  En- 
gland numerous  women's  or- 
ganizations have  combined  to 
support  feminine  candidates. 
They  have  many  equality 
laws,  but  the  men  who  inter- 
pret them  discriminate  against 
women.  The  women  realize 
they've  got  to  put  women  in 
those  offices  if  they  hope  to 
put  sex  out  of  politics. 

"The  Women's  Freedom 
League  has  adopted  for  its 
slogan,  'Three  Hundred  Wo- 
men for  Parliament,'  which 
means  a  50-50  representation. 
Then  there  is  the  Women's 
General  Committee,  heads  of 
organizations  brought  together 
by  Lady  Astor  and  represent- 
ing approximately  1,000,000 
women  in  trades  and  profes- 
sions, church  and  reform  move- 
ments, who  are  indorsing 
candidates. 

' '  That  is  what  we  should  do 
here.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  National  Wo- 
man's party,  which  during  the 

suffrage  campaign  represented  the  conservative  and  the  mil- 
itant wings  of  the  movement,  should  cooperate.  They  should 
let  the  two  big  parties  select  qualified  women  for  political 
offices,  and  then  the  women  voters  should  go  to  these  candidates 
and  ask  them  if  they  stand  for  women  first.  If  they  do,  let  the 
women  voters  pledge  their  support  during  the  campaign.  Both 
these  big  organizations  have  branches  in  every  State.  They 
could  work  for  a  half  share  of  representation  not  only  in  Con- 
gress but  in  State  legislatures." 

American  women  "are  spoiled  by  their  menfolk,  Miss  Martin 
thinks,"  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  and — 

"They  are  treated  so  well  and  flattered  so  much  that  they  are 
lulled  into  complacency.  Inequalities  here  are  not  so  flagrant 
that  they  sting  women  into  group  action.  Nevertheless  she  is 
probably  right  in  her  feeling  that  such  inequalities  as  there  are 
can  not  be  cured  by  the  mere  passage  of  laws  if  they  are  inter- 
preted by  men  alone.  ( mly  by  actually  taking  part  in  the  making 
and  interpreting  of  laws  can  the  equality  aimed  at  be  attained." 

A  "fifty-fifty  sex  Congress"  would  involve  a  few  incon- 
sistencies, observes  the  New  York  World,  in  view  of  our  sur- 
plus of  900,000  males  in  the  entire  country,  and  the  surplus  of 
women  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  some 
other  States.     But — 

"With  a  Congress  equally  apportioned  between  the  sexes  the 
United  States  would  rise  to  new  heights  of  idealism  in  the 
political  emancipation  of  womanhood." 


HENRY  PLANS  TO  "FLIVVERVENE" 
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HENRY   FORD   SAYS   THE   SOLUTION   OP   THE   MEXICAN 
QUESTION  WILL   BE   REACHED   BY   GIVING   THE   MEXI- 
CAN  SOMETHING   TO   DO. 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


ST  ME  INVADE  MEXICO  with  factories  and  give 
the  people  something  to  do!"  cries  Henry  Eord. 
"Then  there  will  be  no  more  war  there."  As  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  informs  us,  he  "is  said  to  believe  that  if  the 
Mexicans  once  are  taught  the  value  of  industry,  better  methods 
of  agriculture  and  their  possibilities  individually  and  as  a  nation, 
tin1  advance  of  the  country  will  prove  to  be  one  of  "the  most 
notable  in  history."  Already  the  first  steps  have  been  taken. 
According  to  the  Paterson  Press-Guardian,  Mr.  Ford  has  had 
"several    hundred    Mexicans"    in    his    manufacturing    plants, 

where  they  have  "become  not 
merely  proficient  Avorkmen  but 
have  received  instruction  in 
social  relationships  as  under- 
stood in  this  country."  They 
will  soon  return  to  Mexico,  we 
are  told,  and  take  jobs  in  Ford 
factories  to  be  established 
there,  thus  "forming  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  native  force  to  Avhcm 
they  will  be  an  example  and 
an  inspiration."  Moreover, 
schools  will  give  instruction 
"not  merely  in  academic  sub- 
jects, but  in  ethics  and  in- 
dustry, agriculture  particu- 
larly." All  of  which  interest- 
ing proposals  seem  to  the  New 
Jersey  paper  entirely  rational; 
"there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  soundness  of  the 
theory  on  which  he  would 
proceed."  But  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  it  is  all  a  mere 
frivolous  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Ford  jokes. 
Henry,  we  read,  "sees  flocks  of 
flivvers  chugging  into  the 
southern  republic,"  where 


"Accustomed     for     genera- 
tions to  jog  about  on  skinny 
bronchos,    the  Mexicans    will, 
on  sight  of  the  flivvers,  be  moved  with  a  desire  for  possession. 

"Being  a  practical  man,  Mr.  Ford  also  purposes  to  open 
schools  for  farmers,  that  they  may  know  the  use  of  his  tractors 
and  mechanical  farm  implements.  In  this  way  will  the  farmers 
learn  how  to  raise  large  crops  and  make  big  money  with  which 
to  buy  new  tractors  to  use  in  raising  new  crops  to  buy  new 
Fords,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

"Mr.  Ford  shows  a  charming  confidence  in  human  nature  and 
believes  in  the  civilizing  influence  of  buying  his  products." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dayton  News  finds  "great  merit"  in 
Mr.  Ford's  Mexican  project,  while  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
remarks  that,  altho  Mr.  Ford  "carries  optimism  to  absurdity" 
when  he  talks  of  enabling  Mexico  to  "take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
leading  powers  of  the  world,"  he  "has  the  right  idea  neverthe- 
less." "Ford's  dreams  suggest  that  multi-millionaires  with 
ideals  of  a  more  socialized,  altruistic  kind  would  be  a  help  to  the 
world,"  says  the  Helena  Montana  Record- Herald,  adding, 

"The  exploitation  of  Mexico  by  American  capitalists  is  an 
old  idea.  But  a  hundred  capitalistic  industries  there  for  the 
benefit  —for  the  material  comfort,  the  uplift,  and  the  healthful 
employment — of  the  peons— ah,  that  would,  indeed,  he  a  grand 
and  glorious  denouement  of  civilization!" 

A  recent  book,  "Ancient  Peoples  at  New  Tasks,"  by  Willard 
Price,  devotes  a  page  or  so  to  Ford's  Mexican  plan,  and  gives 
concrete  instances  to  show  that,  here  and  there  in  the  world, 
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industry    and    agriculture    have    already    shown    themselves    a 
transforming  force.     Says  the  author: 

"The  Filipinos  twenty  years  ago  were  people  of  a  languid  and 
easy-going  temperament  whose  ambitions  were  fully  satisfied 
when  their  stomachs  were.  In  such  a  comfortable  land,  where 
food  grew  so  abundantly,  and  the  weather  was  so  warm  that 
shelter  and  raiment  were  largely  unnecessary,  the  stern  quali- 
ties which  characterize  men  of  more  vigorous  climates  were  not 
developed.  What  a  stupendous  task  to  set  a  whole  population 
of  idleness-lovers  at  work!  And  yet  it  has  been  largely  accom- 
plished." 

Moreover, 

"There  are  in  India  certain  tribes  of  professional  criminals 
who  might  almost  be  said  to  constitute  a  separate  caste.     Their 


ancestors  were  criminals  before  them,  and  they  regard  crime 
not  only  as  a  legitimate  business,  but  even  as  a  part  of  their 
religion.  One  division  of  the  caste  is  called  Cuttaree  Banoru, 
'scissors  men,'  because  they  cut  off  ears  with  scissors  to  get  the 
jewels. 

"At  last  the  Government  decided  that  stern  measures  were 
having  no  effect,  and,  instead  of  sending  malefactors  from  these 
tribes  to  jail,  as  had  been  the  custom,  turned  them  over  to  the 
missionaries,  and  dependence  was  placed  upon  agriculture  to 
take  the  place  of  thieving.  Results?  The  Kavali  mission  may 
be  taken  as  typical.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  crime  had 
decreased  75  per  cent,  around  Kavali. 

"The  enormous  Basil  Mission  in  India,  which  operates  a  half- 
dozen  factories  and  employs  many  thousands  of  people,  states 
as  one  of  its  chief  reasons  for  existence  its  purpose  to  train  the 
natives  in  'diligence,  honesty  and  steadiness  of  character." 


Hard 

Herald. 


to    sink    war    debts    with    inflated    currency 


TOPICS  IN  BE 

Boston 


Tin:  Soviet  seems  disposed  to  take  the  crash  and  let  the  credit 
go. —  Washington  Post. 

The  Digest's  poll  may  not  indicate  rain,  but  it  denotes  a 
heavy  dew. — Columbia  Record. 

How  could  Secretary  Weeks  expect  a  dry  Congress  to  be 
otherwise  than  "at  a  low  ebb"? — Columbia  Record. 

Anybody  who  drinks  to  forget  his  troubles  will  meet  with 
success  if  it  happens  to  be  wood  alcohol. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  believe  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  gunman. 
He  always  yells  "Your  money  or  your  life."  A  bootlegger  wants 
both. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

We  suppose,  tho,  it  is  some  comfort  to  the  most  abject  Cier- 
man  to  take  a  few  marks  out  now  and  then  and  see  how  many 
rubles  he  receives  for  them. — New   York  Tribune. 

Several  Scottish  swimmers  are  to  attempt  the  Channel  this 
year.  If  they  succeed,  the  point  arises  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for   their   fare   back. —  The   Passing   Show    (London). 

Prohibition  seems  to  be  gaining  in  Xew  York  City.  The 
damage  done  by  exploding  stills  is  now  exceeded  by  the  havoc 
wrought  by  bursting  water  mains. — New   York  Tribune. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  Congress  is  now  sitting  back  till  The 
Literary  Digest  settles  the  Prohibition  question  for  it. — New 
York  Tribune. 


There  is  a  tendency  to  go  to  sleep  in  political  berths. — San 
Francisco  Nexvs. 

Bootleg  liquor  may  kill  the  consumer,  but  it  heels  the  boot- 
legger.— Cotu mbia  Record. 

Somebody  is  going  to  back  down  when  the  public  gets  its 
back  up. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

In  Europe  nowadays  a  slacker  is  a  statesman  who  doesn't 
want  to  go  to  a  peace  conference. — New  York  Tribune. 

"Rubles  are  becoming  stable,"  and  they  might  be  used  to 
bed  down  the  cows — if  there  were  any  cows.— Wall  Street  Journal. 

-  Sometimes  the  list  of  a  ship  is  dangerous,  but  our  tourists 
don't  seem  to  feel  that  way  about  the  wine  list. — Columbia 
Record. 

Germany  is  like  the  colored  gentleman  who  prayed  Mr. 
Johnson  to  turn  him  loose  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  money 
but  a  good  excuse. — New  York  Tribune. 

So  far  135,834  people  voted  in  favor  of  Prohibition  in  The 
Literary  Digest's  Prohibition  poll.  This  does  not  include  the 
bootleggers,  who  are  too  busy  to' vote.— Washington  Post. 

Coolidge  praises  business  men  for  "bringing  the  country 
back  to  stable  conditions."  He  is  probably  referring  to  the  way 
everything  seems   to  be  stalled. — The  [Liberator  (New  York). 

If  you  can't  get  away  for  a  vacation,  you  can  get  the  same 
feeling  by  remaining  at  home  and  tipping  every  third  person 

vou    see.  — -  Warren    Chronicle. 


A  party  is  not  one  of  the 
things  bolts  hold  together. — 
Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  average  man's  idea  of 
interior  decoration  is  a  square 
meal. — Dearer  Express. 

Germany  is  one  skin  that 
France  would  love  to  touch. — 
New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Soviet  Officials  Loot  Altars. 
— News  headline.  Evidently 
they  go  to  church  to  prey. — 
Washington  Post. 

The  man  who  committed 
suicide  by  leaping  off  a  Paris 
bridge  was  very  evidently  in 
Seine. — New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

Prohibition  may  be  a  fail- 
ure, but  you  may  have  noticed 
that  the  papers  are  not  full  of 
snake  stories  this  summer. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

If  every  worker  did  more 
than  he  is  paid  to  do  and  every 
employer  paid  more  than  he  is 
compelled  to  pay,  we  would 
have  no  strikes.  —Omaha  Bee. 
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IT  ALL  DEPENDS  OX  WHETHER  IT'S  A  CAMPAIGN  YEAR. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 


Understand  the  density 
of  New  York's  population  is 
decreasing.  Another  miracle 
of  education.  —  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Will  H.  Hays  says:  "The 
one  bad  influence  in  Holly- 
wood is  talk."  Perhaps  he 
will  put  the  silence  into  the 
silent  drama. — New  York  Sun. 

Prospective  seagoers  used 
to  wonder  whether  the  ship 
was  steady;  now  they  only 
inquire  whether  it  is  Vol- 
steady. — The  Liberator  (New 
York). 

Many  a  man  suspects  he  can 
have  as  much  fun  talking 
about  owning  an  automobile 
as  having  one,  and  after  buying 
one  he  knows  he  has  more. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

Several  more  American  en- 
thusiasts have  arrived  to  hear 
the  nightingale.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  our  visitors  from  the 
States  are  content  to  put  in  a 
lot  of  their  time  studying 
swallows. — The  Passing  Show 
(London). 
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WHAT  FRANCE  WANTS  FROM  GERMANY 


IF  GERMANY  IS  TO  GET  the  moratorium  she  is  asking  for, 
she  must  be  prepared  to  give  certain  "productive  guaran- 
ties" in  the  view  of  France,  which  was  stated  by  Premier 
Poincare  at  the  opening  of  the  Allied  Conference  on  War  Debts 
and  Reparations  in  London  on  August  7th.  An  unofficial  sum- 
mary of  the  French  terms,  which  is  supplied  by  the  London  cor- 
respondent of  a  New  York  newspaper,  indicates  that  France 
wants  to  have  wider  power  given  the  Committee  on  Guaranties 
over  German  monetary  reform,  more  rigid  control  of  customs  in 
the  occupied  zone,  an  imme- 
diate capital  levy  in  Germany, 
which  would  consist  of  possi- 
bly 25  per  cent,  tax  on  all  Ger- 
man industrial  societies,  a  like 
tax  on  coal  in  the  Ruhr  dis- 
trict, and  control  of  state  for- 
ests and  state  mines  by  the 
Committee  on  Guaranties. 
The  French  feel,  said  Air.  Poin- 
care, that  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles is  observed  less  and  less 
as  time  goes  on,  and  France 
becomes  more  and  more  the 
victim  of  this  non-fulfilment. 
But  Air.  Lloyd  George  differs 
with  Air.  Poincare  on  this 
point,  and  so  the  French  pro- 
posals, we  learn  from  London 
dispatches,  are  referred  to  a 
committee  of  Allied  finance 
ministers  and  their  experts. 
In  the  view  of  the  Berlin  press, 
the  French  Premier's  stand 
foredooms  the  conference  to 
failure.     Aloreover,  it  reveals 

the  fact,  they  say,  that  the  mainspring  of  Air.  Poincare's  policy 
is  "political  and  not  economic." 

Air.  Poincare  averred  that  difficulties  of  many  kinds  are  being 
put  in  the  way  of  reparations,  that  the  Reparations  Commission 
had  continually  reduced  the  assessment  Germany  was  called 
upon  to  pay,  that  a  partial  moratorium  had  been  granted  to  her 
from  December  31st  last,  and  she  was  now  asking  for  a  complete 
moratorium  to  the  end  of  1924.  Also  he  pointed  out  that 
France  so  far  had  got  nothing,  altho  she  has  already  spent  eighty 
billions  of  francs  upon  expenses  for  which  Germany  ought  to  have 
provided  the  money.  "Interest  on  this  huge  sum,"  said  the 
French  Premier,  "we  must  carry  in  our  next  budget.  It  Avill 
cause  a  deficit.  France  is  in  an  extremely  critical  situation." 
London  dispatches  inform  us  further  that: 

"The  French  Premier  then  took  up  some  of  the  criticisms 
made  on  the  French  policy.  People  asked,  he  said,  why  did  not 
France  reduce  her  army.  They  forgot  that  she  was  not  yet  sat- 
isfied that  she  had  real  security.  Why  did  she  not  impose  more 
taxes'/  Her  ten  devastated  departments  could  pay  nothing  and 
France  had  few  great  fortunes.  She  had  a  large  number  of  mod- 
erate fortunes,  but  they  were  not  the  same  thing  from  the  fiscal 
point  of  view.  Her  indirect  taxes  were  very  heavy,  and  to  make 
further  efforts  was  at  present  socially  and  politically  impossible. 

"M,  Poincare  then  referred  to  the  reckless  expenditure  of  the 
Germans  in  regard  to  navigable  waterways  and  railroads,  and 
remarked  especially  on  the  inflation  of  her  currency.  He  com- 
plained that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Guaranties  was  still 


vague  in  character,  and  suggested  that  it  should  have  asked  for 
control  of  the  budget  and  exports. 

"No  mention  had  been  made,  he  pointed  out,  of  the  establish- 
ment of  control  over  the  German  fiduciary  currency  or  of  the 
position  of  the  Reichsbank,  and  so  he  declared  France  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  moratorium  should  be  granted  until 
Germany  had  given  productive  guaranties  to  the  Allies.  If 
France  was  alone  in  that  opinion  she  might  take  strong  measures 
on  her  own  account,  but  she  wanted  to  work  with  her  Allies, 
and  that  was  why  he  placed  all  his  cards  on  the  table.  M. 
Poincare  enumerated  specific  measures  which  he  wished  the  Allies 

to  take  into  consideration." 


AN    AUSTRIAN    FLING    AT    FRANCE. 
"Madame,  you  must  change  your  spectacles.     Yours  distort  things.' 

— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 


In  reply  to  the  presentment 
of  the  French  case  by  Air. 
Poincare,  the  British  Premier, 
Air.  Lloyd  George,  say  London 
dispatches,  quoted  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Bankers'  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  which 
estimates  French  expenditures 
at  $37,500,000,000,  Italian  at 
$14,500,000,000,  and  that  of 
the  British  Empire  at  $49,- 
000,000,000,  so  he  held  that 
British  claims  for  reparations 
are  quite  as  good  as  those  of 
France  even  with  her  devas- 
tated areas.  Aloreover,  Great 
Britain  had  raised  £3,000,- 
000,000  sterling  by  taxation 
during  the  war,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  being 
the  only  two  countries  to  raise 
any  considerable  sums  in  taxa- 
tion while  the  fighting  was 
going  on.  On  the  question  of 
devastations  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  that  no  one  desired  to  underestimate  the  aAvful  French  loss, 
but  he  pointed  out  that  British  trade  had  been  devastated  also. 
The  number  of  unemployed  might  now  be  down  to  1,400,000,  he 
said,  but  Great  Britain  had  to  face  the  winter,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  while  the  population  of  the  devastated  districts 
in  France  amounted  to  2,000,000,  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
affected  by  unemployment  was  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000, 
and  Air.  Lloyd  George  argued: 

"So  we  must  conclude  that  failure  of  Germany  to  pay  repara- 
tions does  not  concern  one  or  two  of  the  Allies  alone.  In  addition 
to  our  unemployment,  we  have  to  bear  a  heavier  debt  and 
heavier  taxes  than  any  country,  and  our  burden  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  any  of  the  Allies." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  on  to  state  his  conviction  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been  more  effective  than  the  French 
Premier  seems  to  believe,  and  that  as  far  as  disarmament  is  con- 
cerned, statistics  of  the  material  surrendered  by  the  Germans 
enabled  him  to  declare  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them 
to  manufacture  armaments  sufficient  to  attack  France  success- 
fully, and  he  added:  "Germany  could  not  manufacture  as  much 
as  she  had  surrendered  in  two  years  even  if  she  had  every  factory 
working.  As  a  military  power  she  is  prostrate."  With  reference 
to  reparations,  London  dispatehes  inform  us  that — 

"  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  thai  every  alleviation  that  had  been 
granted  to  Germany  had  been  made  at  t  he  instance  of  the  Repara- 
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turns  Commission, 
been  appointed  as 
lives  of  the  Allies, 
paid  £500,000,000 
had  been  since  the 
the  Government  w 
country.  Moreover 
reported  favorably 


altho  the  Reparations  Commission  had  not 

an   impartial  body,  but    as    the    representa- 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany  had  already 

or  10,000.000,000  gold  marks',  altho  there 
Armistice  two  revolutions  in  Germany  and 
as  obviously  not  in  complete  control  of  the 
,  the  Commit  t  ee  on  Guaranties  had  on  the  whole 

on  Germany's  effort  to  meet   her  obligations. 


THE  STRONG  ARM  OF  CONSTANTINE 

THE  POWER  BEHIND  Greek  threats  of  attack  on 
Constantinople  and  the  sweeping  gesture  with  which 
Greece  proclaimed  Smyrna  a  protectorate  to  be  known 
as  "Western  Asia  Minor"  are  said  by  some  Greek  editors  to  be 
new  evidences  of  the  strong  arm  of  Constantine,  whom  various 
Allied  editors  have  not  taken  very  seriously,  even 
since  his  restoration  to  the  throne.  But  the  present 
boldness  of  Greek  policy  causes  an  alteration  in 
the  views  of  the  latter  who  admit  candidly  that 
Constantine  has  "come  back  with  a  vengeance." 
Yet  they  do  not  expect  him  to  antagonize  the 
Allies  to  imprudent  extremes,  and  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  even  in  Greece  many  Venizelist 
adherents  shook  their  heads  dubiously  at  the 
recently  proposed  advance  on  Constantinople  as 
"a  wild  venture  of  desperation."  A  Greek- 
American  organ  and  stanch  supporter  of  the 
former  Liberal  leader,  Venizelos,  is  the  New  York 
National  Herald,  which  remarks: 


Pssi? 


RECALLING  LLOYD  GEORGES  CRY  ABOUT   "THE    LAST  FARTHING. 
"They  do  say,  sir,  as  'ow  you  taught  them  the  game." 

— Sunday  News  and  Mercury  (Birmingham). 


" 4  It  is  true,'  went  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  'Germany  is  crying 
out,  and  has  always  cried  out.  We  are  not  required  to  accept 
the  protests  of  our  debtor  without  inquiry,  but  do  not  forget  that 
we  have  means  of  measuring  the  truth  of  the  situation.  The 
condition  of  the  foreign  exchanges  is  most  valuable  as  a  clinical 
thermometer.  When  a  man  has  a  temperature  of  104,  we  can  be 
sure  that  he  is  ill  and  German  exchange  has  lately  recorded 
4,000.    The  Allies  are  bound  to  take  that  into  account." 

How  unwelcome  the  proposal  to  amplify  the  powers  of 
the  Committee  on  Guaranties  will  be  to  Germany  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  initial 
financial  control  laid  upon  Germany  by  this  com- 
mission is  considered  by  the  Yossische  Zeituug 
to  be  "morally  and  practically"  a  heavy  burden  and 
a  "grave  humiliation,"  which  proves  that  "the 
Entente  has  once  more  cast  stones  into  the  garden 
of  those  working  in  Germany  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe."  But  the  Entente  will  gain  nothing,  ac- 
cording to  the  Vor warts,  except  to  increase  "the  hate 
of  those  who  are  using  the  enslaving  of  Germany  for 
their  own  political  purposes"  and  increase  "passive 
resistence  in  many  quarters,  which  will  be  certainly 
sufficient  to  make  the  task  of  Germany's  financial 
recovery  harder."  The  mouthpiece  of  Herr  Stinnes, 
the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  charges  that  the 
finance  control  of  the  Committee  on  Guaranties  is 
"the  maintenance  of  a  financial  check  on  the  whole 
German  nation,  an  economic  exploitation  that 
bleeds  the  corpse  white,  and  completes  political  en- 
slavement." There  can  be  no  question  of  any 
such  institution  as  the  Delte  Publique  Ottomane, 
this  daily  goes  on  to  say,  and  it  adds  sarcastically 
that  "no  such  demands  have  been  made  on  Turkey 
as  are  now  made  on  Germany."  Meanwhile  "the 
moratorium"  which  Germany  seeks  "only  means  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  evil  day  of  bankruptcy."  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Taeglische  Rundschau,  the  Guaranties  Commission's  demands 
"mean  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  end  of  German  sovereignty," 
for  the  Germans  are  "delivered  up  remorselessly  into  the  hands 
of  French  torturers,  to  be  bled  white  by  them." 


"The  Athens  Government,  by  proposing  new 
measures  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  impasse  in  which 
it  has  found  itself  for  the  last  twenty  months, 
betrays  a  lack  of  even  essential  reason  and  pru- 
dence. Without  having  a  ray  of  hope  from  any- 
where that  the  national  problem  will  be  solved 
according  to  the  national  aspirations,  the  Athens 
Government  continues  its  adventurous  policy,  and 
expects  chance  to  settle  everything.  Nothing  more. 
The  so-called  saviors  of  Greece,  have  decided  to 
occupy  Constantinople;  but  Constantinople  is  no  longer  a 
Turkish,  but  an  Allied  city,  and  therefore  an  expedition 
against  Constantinople  is  a  declaration  of  war  against  united 
and  victorious  Europe." 

Turning  to  the  Greek  declaration  of  autonomy  for  Smyrna, 
The  National  Herald  avers  that  "this  is  not  a  Greco-Turkish,  but 
a  European  question;  and  if  it  was  not  such,  Greece  would  not 
be  finding  herself  forced  to  decide  upon  the  evacuation  of  this 
territory  and.  proclaim   the    establishment   of    an    autonomous 


WHY    HE'S    SUCH   A    POOR   ACTOR. 

European  Stage  Donkey:   "If  I  could  only  persuade  some  of  these  legs  to  walk 
n  the  same  direction,  I  might  perhaps  get  on  a  bit." 

— News  of  the  World  (London). 


regime."  A  sharp  contrast  to  the  opinions  of  The  National 
Herald  is  shown  by  another  Greek-American  daily,  the  New 
York  Atlantis,  which  says  that  the  proclamation  of  autonomy 
for  Western  Asia  Minor  is  "a  first-rate  diplomatic  and  psycho- 
logic move,"  for  the  position  of  Greece  when  she  is  asking  to 
annex  Asia  Minor  is  very  different  from  her  position  when  she 
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decides  that  she  merely  wishes  to  extend  her  protection  over 
that  territory."  Speaking  of  French  opposition  to  this  proclama- 
tion of  autonomy,  Atlantis  says: 

"No  matter  how  big  a  Power  France  is,  she  can  not  maintain 
a  private  policy  of  her  own  in  the  Near  East.  If  the  action  of 
Greece  in  Asia  Minor  be  examined  in  comparison  with  the  policy 
of  the  different  countries  of  the  Entente  in  regions  that  they  have 
freed  from  an  alien  yoke,  a  precedent  will  be  found  for  what 
Greece  has  done.     Moreover,  France  has  no  arguments  against 


eopyt 


THE   GREAT   GREEK   SURPRIZE. 
"And  the  cat  came  back." 

— The  Star  (London) 


Greece  in  the  Asia  Minor  question,   inasmuch    as  France  has 
pursued  the  same  policy  in  Syria." 

As  to  Greek  military  potency  various  non-Greek  observers 
speak  slightingly  of  the  low  condition  of  the  Greek  treasury. 
However  this  may  be,  Atlantis  said  when  the  news  came  of  a 
possible  Greek  march  on  Constantinople: 

"To-day  Greece  1ms  the  power  and  the  me^ns  to  make  armed 
occupation  of  the  city  of  her  dreams.  At  the  first  word  of  com- 
mand eighty  thousand  bayonets  of  her  Thracian  Army  can 
attack  the  Sultan's  capital  from  the  Chataldja  side,  while  two 
hundred  thousand  troops  hold  the  defeated  regions  of  Mustafa 
Kemal  at  a  distance.  ...  In  Chataldja  Greece  is  not  facing 
the  Turks,  whom  she  has  faced  in  battles  of  the  war  of  the  past 
ten  years,  which  began  in  the  Balkans  and  ended  beyond  Eski 
Skehir;  but  she  is  facing  the  Christians  of  civilized  Europe,  Avho 
have  again  become  the  guardians  of  the  Crescent,  as  they  did  in 
1853  iluring  the  Crimean  War,  and  as  they  did  in  Crete  in  1897, 
when  they  bombarded  the  Greek  flag  at  Akrotiri,  and  as  they 
did  once  more  when  they  surrounded  with  guards  of  honor  the 
Turkish  tin  flag  typifying  on  a  small  island  of  Suda  Bay  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan." 

The  two  divergent  currents  of  opinion  which  we  have  seen 
above  aremetwith  naturally  in  the  Greek  press  of  Athens.  Thus 
Kathimerini,  which  supports  the  Popular  party  of  Mr.  Gounaris, 
says  that  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Greek  Government  con- 
clusively prove  that  the  slanderous  allegations  of  those  who  at- 
tacked the  present  regime  as  being  ready  to  give  up  Asia  Minor 
are  groundless,  while  Skrip,  another  Government  organ,  states 
that  Greece  oughl  to  go  ahead  fearlessly,  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  only  a  bold  policy  will  destroy  the  defeatist  policy  of  the 
Venizelists. 

Bui  the  Venizelist  Patris,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  no 
matter  what  decisions  the  present  ( b>\  eminent  takes,  nothing 
will  come  of  them;  and  that  the  only  solution  of  the  Greek  prob- 
lem consists  in  the  overthrow  of  the  present  Government. 


NAURU  A  PAYING  MANDATE 

MOST  MANDATES  MEAN  lots  of  trouble  and  loss  0f 
money,  says  a  New  Zealand  editor,  but  Nauru  Island 
in  the  Pacific,  which  is  so  small  that  the  Peace  Con- 
ference had  great  difficulty  in  locating  it,  yields  rich  phosphate 
profits  not  only  to  Australia  but  also  to  New  Zealand.  Nauru 
is  a  small  coral  island  just  south  of  the  Equator  and  about  401) 
miles  south  of  the  nearest  Marshall  Islands,  we  read  in  "The 
Statesman's  Year-Book,"  which  reminds  us  that  it  was  captured 
from  the  Germans  during  the  war,  and  under  the  Peace  Treaty 
of  1019  the  mandate  for  its  administration  was  conferred  on  the 
British  Empire.  According  to  the  mandate,  which  was  approved 
by  the  League  of  Nations  in  December,  1920,  the  military  (rain- 
ing of  the  natives,  except  for  local  police  or  defense  purposes,  is 
prohibited,  and  no  naval  or  military  base  or  any  fortifications 
may  be  established.  This  authority  informs  us  further  that 
Great  Britain,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  agreed  that  Australia 
should  appoint  the  first  administrator  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
and  the  expenses  of  administration  are  defrayed  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  phosphates.  To  Prime  Minister  Massey  of 
New  Zealand  is  due  the  greater  share  of  praise  for  securing  the 
agreement  by  which  these  two  Dominions  and  England  benefit 
by  Nauru  phosphate,  according  to  The  Auckland  Weekly  News, 
which  also  accords  a  fair  meed  of  commendation  to  Premier 
Hughes  of  Australia.  We  are  told  that  both  in  Australia  and  in 
DoAvning  Street  Mr.  Massey  is  admired  for  the  "splendid  au- 
dacity" through  which  he  secured  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
phosphate  mining  enterprise  for  New  Zealand.  Meanwhile  this 
weekly  relates  that — 

"Among  the  questions  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  at  the  Conference  of  Paris  the  control  of  Nauru 
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THE    lib;  ft   cost  OF  MANDATES, 
While  the  taxpayer  gets  soaked  through! 

— Daily  Express  (Loudon] 


was  singular  in  many  ways.  To  begin  with,  the  island  itself 
was  difficult  to  locate  even  on  the  elaborate  maps  at  the  service 
Of  the  Peace  (  'onfcrenee,  and  its  future  held  no  intrica  be  problem 
of  government.  Nauru  was  the  only  territory  coining  within 
the  novel  scheme  of  mandatory  control  of  former  enemy  pos- 
sessions that  did  not  involve  the  delicate  question  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  de\  elopmen  I  of  backwar  I 
races  in  conditions  of  humane  government.  Thus  the  only 
matter  for  determination  was  in  making  provision  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mandate  and  the  mining  of  the  phosphate,     li  was 
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Mr.  Massey  who  prompted,  developed,  and  secured  a  unique 
agreement  to  meet  unique  conditions.  He  has  scarcely  received 
a  full  measure  of  credit  for  his  services  for  the  development  of 
New  Zealand  agriculture.  If  Mr.  Hughes  is  entitled  to  commen- 
dation, Mr.  Massey  may  justly  claim  a  greater  share  of  praise. 
He  obtained  the  agreement.  .  .  . 

•'The  official  statement  from  Australia  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
agreement  in  respect  of  the  administration  of  Nauru  Island  and 
the  mining  of  its  rich  deposits  of  phosphate  rock,  the  Australian 
farmers  have  saved  over  £2,000,000  is  of  special  interest  to  New 
Zealand.  The  Dominion  holds  a  share  in  this  mandatory  en- 
terprise, and  has  £600,000  invested  in  it." 

If  the  New  Zealand  farmer  has  not  enjoyed  a  proportionate 
saving  in  expenditure  on  superphosphates,  we  read  further,  the 
responsibility  does  not  lie  with  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
In  truth,  Australia  secured  more  than  her  basic  allotment  of  the 
output  last  year,  we  are  told, 
through  the  failure  of  New 
Zealand  to  take  her  quota  of 
16  per  cent,  of  the  total  pro- 
duction as  against  42  per  cent, 
each  for  Great  Britain  and 
Australia. 


Conference.     This  was  an  error   that  later  is  bound  to  cost 
Europe  dearly." 

In  order  to  understand  the  Baku  situation  better,  this  Swiss 
newspaper  tells  us  that  we  should  consider  the  various  sources 
of  capital  interested  in  this  oil  center,  and  it  relates : 

"Nobel  Brothers,  Norwegian  capitalists,  were  the  pioneers 
in  the  oil  industry  at  Baku,  and  the  first  to  build  a  pipe-line  there 
as  well  as  boats  and  tank  Avagons.  From  1880  until  1887  the 
Nobel  production  at  Baku  rose  from  25  to  165  millions  of  poods 
of  raw  oil  annually,  and  from  8  to  44  millions  of  poods  of  refined 
oil.  [A  pood  equals  36.07  pounds.]  The  price  of  the  refined  oil 
during  this  period  fell  from  1  ruble,  36  kopeks  to  33  kopeks  per 
pood.  Before  the  war  the  capital  invested  in  Russia  by  Nobel 
Brothers  rose  to  above  40  millions  of  rubles  and  yielded  in  1913 
and  1914  a  dividend  of  26  per  cent."    [Normally  a  Russian  ruble 

equaled    51J^     cents    and     a 
kopek  ?3  of  one  cent.] 


CAUCASIAN  OIL 
FRICTION 

OIL  OBVIATES  FRIC- 
TION in  all  ma- 
chinery except  that 
of  international  politics  is  the 
saying  of  those  who  point  to 
oil  as  the  source  of  much  con- 
flict between  the  chancelleries 
of  some  leading  countries  of 
the  world.  The  smell  of  oil 
poisoned  the  atmosphere  at 
Genoa  and  at  The  Hague, 
remarks  the  Journal  de  Geneve, 
which  tells  us  that  most  of  its 
odoriferousness  comes  from 
Baku,  capital  of  Azerbaidjan, 

one  of  the  greatest  oil  centers  on  t  he  globe.  Tsarist  Russia,  Turkey 
and  Soviet  Russia  in  turn  have  been  enamored  of  Baku,  it  is  said, 
but  those  who  control  Baku,  we  are  told,  must  also  control  the 
commercial  corridor  which  stretches  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Black  Sea,  between  the  Great  Caucasus  at  the  north  and  the 
Little  Caucasus  at  the  south.  This  was  the  objective  of 
Tsarist  Russia,  of  the  Turks  and  the  Bolsheviks  in  their 
successive  invasions  of  Georgia,  and  we  are  informed  that 
Trotzky's  Army  lost  no  time  in  grabbing  the  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  country.  This  Swiss  daily  goes  on 
to  say  that: 

"There  are  many  foreign  competitors  for  the  control  of  Baku 
oil,  and  they  are  all  seeking  the  favor  of  its  present  Soviet  mas- 
ters. Among  these  contestants  first  to  be  noted  are  the  former 
concessionaires,  who  reasonably  enough  resent  the  measures  of 
nationalization  put  into  force  by  the  Bolsheviks.  Then  Ave  find 
the  Bolsheviks  who  are  unable  to  work  the  oil  industries  of 
Baku,  but  look  to  get  gain  from  them  by  traffic  with  new  conces- 
sionaires in  the  possessions  the  Bolsheviks  have  unjustly  ac- 
quired. Combined  with  the  Bolsheviks,  pending  the  time  that 
they  shall  be  fighting  against  them,  we  find  those  who  were  un- 
able to  get  hold  of  anything  under  the  Tsar's  regime,  and  now 
are  readily  enough  opposed  to  those  who  were  formerly  favored 
by  this  regime.  Moreover  there  are  certain  Russians  of  the  Ex- 
treme Right  who  still  have  hopes  of  coming  back  to  power,  and 
therefore  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  oil  resources  of  Baku.  The 
only  persons  who  are  completely  ignored  in  the  struggle  for 
Baku  oil  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  Azerbaidja- 
nians  and  the  Georgians.  These  nationals  were  even  denied 
the  right  to  share  in  the  conference  at  Genoa,  and  in  the  Hague 


THE    OIL-WELL    OF    SYMPATHY    FOR    RUSSIA. 
"They  say  peace  and  they  mean  petroleum." 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich) 


We  read  further  that  French 
capital  became  interested  in  the 
exportation  of  naphtha  by  rail 
from  Baku  to  Batoum  in  1883 
and  later  in  1886,  and  that 
the  total  exports  between  1887 
and  1888  rose  from  seventeen 
to  thirty  millions  of  poods. 
La  Societe  Caspienne  later 
amalgamated  with  an  English 
company,  we  are  told,  and  in 
1897  was  established  the  Anglo- 
Caucasian  company  which 
fought  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  English  capital 
invested  in  Baku  between  1898 
and  1903,  it  is  recorded,  reached 
a  total  of  more  than  eighty- 
five  millions  of  rubles.  With 
the  arrival  of  German  and  also 
Belgian  investors,  Russia's  oil 
industry  attained  considerable 
extension,  and  from  1912, 
under  the  initiative  of  British 
capitalists,  there  was  witnessed  a  concentration  movement  in 
the  oil  industry,  evidenced  in  the  formation  of  trusts.     But — 

"All  this  prosperity  was  paralyzed  by  the  Bolshevik  regime, 
which  gave  proof  of  its  deadening  effect  in  other  fields.  In 
March,  1918,  the  Bolsheviks  took  Baku,  and  on  May  28th  they 
nationalized  the  oil  industry.  In  this  region  the  monthly  produc- 
tion during  1916  had  been  39.7  millions  of  poods,  and  in  1917 
27.1  millions.  Under  Soviet  rule  it  fell  to  16.5  millions  of  poods 
a  month.  Then  came  the  Armistice.  The  English  entered  Baku, 
and  a  Coalition  Azerbaidjan  Government  was  formed.  Business 
enterprises  were  returned  to  their  owners,  and  almost  imme- 
diately production  increased,  attaining  22  millions  of  poods 
in  July,  1919,  and  remaining  stationary  at  about  19  millions 
in  the  last  month  of  that  year. 

"  There  followed  a  new  Bolshevik  invasion  and  a  new  nationali- 
zation of  the  oil  industry  on  May  28,  1920.  The  result  Avas  that 
oil  production  at  16J^  millions  of  poods  in  May  dropt  progres- 
sively during  eight  months  until  it  had  fallen  to  8  millions  in 
February,  1921.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  wells  in 
operation  fell  from  1,518  to  780.  .  .  . 

"This  instance  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  present  poverty  of  Russia  is  the  nationalization  of  its 
industries.  Meanwhile  as  long  as  Georgia  and  Azerbaidjan  are 
unable  to  recover  their  independence,  as  long  as  the  Soviet  regime 
of  spoliation  goes  on,  and  the  Bolsheviks  rule  in  the  ancient 
empire  of  the  Tsars,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  turn  for  the  better." 

The  Journal  de  Geneve  adds  that  the  records  show  also  a 
bad  falling  off  in  the  number  of  neAv  oil-wells  drilled  under  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  remarks  that  "the  workers  work 
badly  in  the  proletarian  Paradise." 


PATROLLING  FOR  ICEBERGS 


THE  DUTY  OF  SPOTTING  BERGS  and  ice-fields  near 
transatlantic  steamship  lanes,  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
them  and  reporting  their  positions  daily  by  radio,  lias 
been  assigned  by  international  agreement  to  the  United  States. 
We  send  coast-guard  cutters 
to  the  Newfoundland  Banks 
for  this  purpose.  Some  of  the 
things  they  try  to  do  and 
some  of  the  odd  things  they 
see  are  described  in  an  illus- 
trated leading  article  entitled 
"Patrolling  the  Dead  Line  44 
North,"  contributed  to  Ship 
News.  (New  York,  August). 
The  writer  reminds  us  at  the 
iml set  that  derelicts  and  ice- 
bergs, wanderers  on  the  ocean 
that  neither  sound  nor  flash 
a  warning  of  their  presence. 
for  many  years  have  been  the 
dread  of  transatlantic  navi- 
gators, the  bergs  particularly 
along  the  lanes  near  the  Grand 
Ranks  of  Newfoundland.  In 
the  days  of  slow  steamships 
most  vessels  took  a  course 
directly  across  the  bank, 
which  carried  them  through 
the  ice  zone  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  year.  Since 
the  advent  of  large  and  fast 
liners  agreements  have  been 
entered  into  whereby  definite 
routes  have  been  established 
to  the  southward  of  the  nor- 
mal ice  zone.     We  read: 

"If  the  ice-fields  were  fixt 
nothing  would  be  required  to 
assure  reasonable  safety  along 
these  routes,  but  unfortunately 
the  limits  of  the  ice-fields  and 
bergs  vary  considerably,  in 
location  as  well  as  in  season, 
and  consequently  a  vessel 
might  sail  on  a  course  that  was 
clear  at  the  time  of  her  de- 
parture, and  encounter  ice 
which  had  drifted  into  her 
path  before  she  reached  the 
Grand  Bank. 

"L'p  to  1912  nothing  had 
been  done  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  any  system  of  guard- 
ing against  the  danger  from 
floating  ice,  but  on  April  14ih 
of  that  year,  when  the  great 
Tannic  was  sunk  by  a  berg, 
there  arose  an  almost  universal 
demand  for  a  patrol  of  the  ice 

zone  to  warn  passing  vessels  of  the  limits  of  danger  from  day  to 
day  during  the  season. 

"The  Navy  Department  met  that,  demand  by  detailing  the 
scout  cruisers  Chester  and  Birmingham,  which  immediately  took 
up  the  patrol  of  the  ice  regions,  and  continued  it  throughout  the 
dangerous  period  of  that  year. 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  ot   "bhip  Nev 


'  New  York. 


GOING    SOUTH. 

For  an  iceberg,  this  has  the  same  meaning  thai  "going  West"  has  for 
a  soldier,  for  its  southward  journey  is  fatal.  The  picture  at  the  top 
shows  a  large  berg  beginning  to  disintegrate  in  the  warm  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  Immediately  below  it  is  one  with  its  water-line 
tilted  as  the  result,  of  "calving."  At  the  bottom  is  a  water-washed 
berg  that  had  been  in  the  Gulf  Stream  for  at  least  two  days.  \  II  had 
rolled  until  it  had  acquired  rounded  surfaces  like  highly-polished  ^bss. 
with  water  running  from  its  surface  in   rivulets. 


"In  the  spring  of  1913  marine  interests  again  applied  to 
the  Navy  to  perform  the  ice-patrol  duty,  but  that  depart- 
ment had  no  vessels  to  spare  for  the  purpose.  Application 
was  made  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  cutters 
Seneca   and   Miami  were  selected  for  the  work. 

"The  British  Government 
also  took  up  the  question  of 
ice  observation  and  ice  patrol 
for  the  season  of  1913,  with  the 
result  that  the  steam  trawler 
Scotia  was  chartered  and  fitted 
out  for  this  service,  the  ex- 
pense being  shared  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  various  British  steamship 
companies  operating  trans- 
atlantic lines.  The  work  of 
the  Scotia  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  ice  and  weather 
observations  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  this  work 
was  greatly  hampered  by  fog 
and  storm.  Nevertheless,  much 
useful  information  was  gath- 
ered, and  the  Scotia  cooperated 
with  the  cutters,  in  so  far  as 
conditions  permitted,  in  dis- 
seminating ice  information  to 
passing  vessels. 

"The  International  Confer- 
ence on  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea,  which  was  convened  in 
London  on  November  12,  1913, 
provided  for  the  inauguration 
of  an  international  derelict- 
destruction,  ice-observation, 
and  ice-patrol  service  consist- 
ing of  two  vessels,  which  should 
patrol  the  ice  regions  during 
the  season  of  danger  from  ice- 
bergs and  attempt  to  keep  the 
transatlantic  lanes  clear  of  dere- 
licts during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  United  States  was  in- 
vited to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  this  triple  service. 

"As    the   convention,  when 
ratified,    would    not     go    into 
effect  until  July  1,  1915,  Great 
Britain,  on  behalf  of  the  sev- 
eral Powers    interested,   made 
inquiry    as     to     whether     the 
United    States   would   be  dis- 
posed to  undertake   the  work 
at  once  under  the  mutual  ob- 
ligations  in    the    convention. 
The  proposition  was  favorably 
considered,   and  on    February 
7,  1914,  President    Wilson   di- 
rected    the     (then)      Kevenue- 
Cutter    Service    to    begin    as 
early  as  possible  in  that  month 
the    international    ice-observa- 
tion   and     ice-patrol     service. 
Kach  year  since  then,  with  the 
exception  of  1917  and  L918,  a 
patrol   has  been   maintained  by 
the  ( 'oast  ( iuard. 
"All   information   collected   by   the  vessels    on   ice-observation 
and    ice-patrol  duty,  whether  from  original  observations  or  from 
authentic    reports  of  other   vessels,    was   sent    out    broadcast    by 
wireless  twice  a  day.      Many  inquiries  were  received  which  called 
for  answers  affecting  the  particular  case  and  situation  involved. 
"In    addition    to    the    broadcast    warning    to   commerce,    the 
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vessel  on  patrol  sent  daily  radiograms  to  the  Hydrographic 
Office  of  the  Navy  at  New  York,  made  public  to  the  shipping 
offices,  the  Maritime  Exchange,  and  others  interested. 

The  Hydrographic  Office  included  in  its  various  publications 
an  article  informing  masters  and  shipowners  of  the  manner  in 
which  transatlantic  vessels  could  be  of  assistance  to  the  patrol. 
As  a  result  of  this,  as  soon  as  a  vessel  came  within  radio-working 
distance  of  the  patrol  ship  she  gave  her  position,  course,  speed 
and  the  temperature  of  the  sea  water.  An  officer  detailed  to 
this  duty  plotted  the  data  furnished  on  a  large  scale  chart,  which 
carried  the  iceberg  locations  up  to  the  hour.  Every  four  hours, 
and  sometimes  more  often,  the  vessels  plotted  reported  their 
new  positions  and  the  water  temperatures.  If  it  was  apparent 
that  any  vessel  was  standing  into  danger,  an  ice  warning  was 
sent  to  her  immediately.  In  this  way  a  most  complete  and 
accurate  guard  was  kept." 

Said  the  Coast  Guard  authorities  this  year  in  their  orders  to 
the  cutter  Seneca: 

"The  object  of  the  patrol  is  to  locate  the  icebergs  and  field  ice 
nearest  to  the  steamship  lanes.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  patrol 
vessels  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  fields  as  they  move  to  the 
southward,  in  order  that  radio  messages  may  be  sent  out  daily, 
giving  the  whereabouts  of  the  ice,  particularly  the  ice  that  may 
be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  regular  lanes. 

"Ice  information  will  be  given  in  as  plain,  concise  English  as 
practicable.  Each  patrol  vessel  will  keep  a  remark  book,  in 
which  will  be  entered  all  data  and  information  concerning  the 
ice  that  can  be  collected." 

After  a  detailed  account  of  the  experiences  of  this  patrol  boat, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  give  some  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions as  follows: 

"In  conclusion,  attention  is  called  to  the  exaggerated  impres- 
sion of  the  number  of  bergs  present.  As  cargo  steamers  continue 
to  follow  shortest  routes,  irrespective  of  Avarnings,  and  these 
courses  lead  across  the  Labrador  Current,  many  of  the  bergs  are 
reported  several  times.  This  practise  is  safe  in  clear  weather, 
and  is  of  great  help  to  the  patrol  vessels  in  plotting  sea-water 
temperatures  and  locating  bergs,  but  very  trying  on  their  per- 
sonnel Avhen  the  vessels  are  enveloped  by  fog  or  overtaken  by 
night  before  clearing  these  regions. 

"One  recommendation  of  the  ice  patrol  is  the  use  of  orange- 
solored  sun  glasses  to  spot  bergs  with  even  in  clear  weather.  It 
is  said  they  can  be  discerned  clearly  with  such  glasses  when  not 
traceable  at  all  with  the  naked  eye. 

"As  to  changing  the  transatlantic  lanes,  the  recommendation 
is  made  to  shift  them  south  as  soon  as  the  first  berg  appears  below 
the  44th  parallel. 

'This  is  because  of  the  rapid  drift  of  bergs  in  the  early  spring 
as  they  are  borne  to  the  south  by  the  Labrador  Current.  This 
would  place  the  bergs  120  miles  from  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
northernmost  steamship  lane,  and  would  require  a  week  or 
more  for  them  to  drift  that  distance." 


camel's  hair  brush  has  been  used  to  dust  on  the  lampblack,  but 
the  scientists  economically  suggested  the  use  of  a  small  ball 
of  absorbent  cotton  coated  with  lampblack  or  gas  black  and  tied 
up  in  a  cover  of  organdy,  the  same  material  as  Miss  Depositor's 
dress,  which  they  have  protected  from  ink.  Several  New  York 
and  Chicago  banks  are  requiring  their  customers  to  use  finger- 
prints as  cheek  protectors.  And  during  the  war  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  finger-prints  ever  made  was  created  when 
some  5,000,000  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  had  theirs  taken.  At 
the  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  penitentiary  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  the  largest  collection  of  criminal  prints  in  America. 
Criminals  serving  long  terms  arrange  and  classify  the  250,000 
prints  that  will  bring  them  cell-mates.  But  police  use  of  finger- 
prints, while  still  important,  is  numerically  surpassed  by  com- 
mercial use. 

"Little  skill  is  needed  in  applying  finger-print  identification. 
When  the  Post-office  Department  was  considering  the  adoption 
of  its  new  system,  its  officials  finger-printed  a  roomful  of  thirteen 
people  and  asked  an  old  postal  clerk  who  had  never  seen  a  finger- 
print before  to  pick  out  the  owner  of  a  certain  print.  He 
did,  easily." 


MORE  LIGHT  ON  BIRD  MIGRATION 

THE  STUDIES  OF  MIGRATING  BIRDS  made  in 
this  country  by  labeling  them  with  metal  rings  or 
tags  have  already  been  noted  in  these  columns.  That 
interesting  results  have  been  reached  by  this  method  in  Europe 
also,  we  learn  from  an  article  by  a  German  ornithologist,  Fried- 
rich  von  Lucanus,  contributed  to  Die  Umschau  (Berlin).  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  migrating  birds  commonly  traveled 
at  very  high  altitudes,  but  this  is  a  mistake  according  to  the 
results  of  twenty  years  of  observation  with  balloons,  b}^  Lucanus. 
He  finds  that  nearly  all  migrating  birds  travel  at  less  than  3,000 
feet,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  uncommon  for  birds  to  be  found 
above  that  altitude.     He  says: 

"These  airship  observations  have  been  recently  confirmed  by 
flyers.  The  greatest  height  at  which  birds  have  been  thus  far 
observed  is  7,000  feet,  but  in  general  the  altitude  is  much  less 
and  is  frequently,  indeed,  quite  close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

"It  is  probable,  that  flight  at  great  altitudes  is  prevented  by 
the  great  cold,  the  low  pressure  of  the  air,  and  the  force  of  the 
winds.  These  views  are  supported  not  only  by  observation  of 
natural  flights,  but  also  by  certain  experimental  studies  such  as 
those  by  Thienemann,  which  have  been  made  on  an  interna- 
tional scale.  Each  bird  (young  nest  birds  being  the  best)  is 
provided  with  a  small  numbered  aluminum  ring  on  which  an 
address  is  inscribed.  When  such  a  bird  is  captured  or  killed  the 
ring  gives  precise  information  as  to  the  path  followed  during  the 
migration.  Large  numbers  of  these  rings  have  been  returned  to 
Thienemann  in  Germany,  and  he  has  drawn  therefrom  the  in- 
teresting conclusion  that  there  is  an  alarming  amount  of  slaugh- 
ter of  the  birds  in  southern  lands." 


INKLESS  FINGER-PRINTS— It  does  not  matter  if  criminals 
have  their  fingers  stained  with  ink  when  being  finger-printed,  but 
Miss  Postal  Saving  Depositor,  drest  up  in  white  organdy, 
objects  decidedly.  Nevertheless,  she  and  all  the  other  thousands 
of  thrifty  people  who  prefer  Uncle  Sam's  Post-office  Department 
Banks  will  have  to  use  their  finger-prints  every  time  they  draw 
money.  This  is  the  official  decision  following  postal  robberies, 
we  are  told  by  Science  Service's  Science  News  Bulletin  (Wash- 
ington).    Says  the  Bulletin: 

"Thanks  to  science,  ink-stained  fingers  now  have  no  chance 
of  becoming  a  badge  of  saving.  Bureau  of  Standards  experts 
have  developed  a  method  that  rescues  Miss  Depositor's  dress 
from  ink-stains  and  the  Post-office  Department  from  a  large 
expenditure  of  money.  The  dainty  fingers  of  the  depositor  are 
first  coated  by  pressing  them  on  a  sheet  of  heavy  paper  impreg- 
nated Avith  mineral  oil.  An  in\"isible  impression  of  the  thumb  is 
made  on  the  necessary  documents,  and  it  is  'deA-eloped'  and  made 
\  isible  in  the  same  way  that  the  police  bring  out  the  lines  of 
inAoluntary  finger-prints  Avhen  they  are  sohnng  a  crime  mystery. 
The  oil  print  is  dusted  with  lampblack  which  makes  it  Aisible, 
and  the  mark  is  preserA'ed  by  spraying  Avith  a  dilute  solution  of 
shellac,  just  as  an  artist  fixes  his  charcoal  draAving.     An  expensive 


One  unexpected  discoArery  made  by  the  ringing  of  the  birds  is 
that  the  migration  of  European  birds  takes  place  in  a  lesser 
degree  between  the  north  and  the  south,  as  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed, than  between  the  east  and  the  west.  Von  Lucanus  tells 
us  that  most  European  birds  traArel  in  the  autumn  first  toward 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  then  turn  southwards  in  order  to  reach 
Africa  by  way  of  Gibraltar.     He  says: 

"Thus  far,  studies  haA^e  been  made  of  133  kinds  of  birds  by 
means  of  this  placing  of  a  ring  upon  the  foot.  Complete  maps 
of  the  course  pursued  by  certain  Ararieties  ha  Are  already  been  made. 
Thus,  the  white  storks  living  to  the  east  of  the  river  Weser  fly 
over  the  Balkans,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  to  reach  Africa,  while 
the  birds  born  to  the  west  fly  OA^er  Spain  and  Gibraltar.  In 
seA'eral  cases  ringed  birds  captured  during  migration  were  re- 
captured years  later  at  the  same  place — a  proof  of  the  probability 
that  they  always  pursue  the  same  path.  Besides  the  migratory 
flight  along  certain  definite  roads,  Avhich  usually  follow  the  water- 
sheds, there  is  also  the  so-called  'broad  front'  form  of  migra- 
tion, in  which  the  traA-eling  birds  spread  out  in  radiating  form 
over  the  entire  continent." 

These  experiments  with  ringed  birds  also  proved  that  the  sup- 
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position  that  migrating  birds  cover  enormous  distances  in 
a  single  night  is  much  exaggerated.  It  was  found,  for  example, 
that  storks  and  starlings  traveled  only  125  miles  per  day  and  in 
some  cases  much  less.  These  experimental  observations  of 
marked  birds  have  also  yielded  important  information  as  to  the 
power  of  orientation  of  migrating  birds,  in  which  instinct  and 
inheritance  have  been  found  to  play  a  large  part.     The  writer 

remarks    that    such    observa-        

tions  need  not  be  confined  to 
ornithologists  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions, since  even  school- 
children might  well  be  taught 
to  pursue  them,  thus  instilling 
in  them  a  love  of  birds  and 
the  habit  of  protecting  them. 
The  foundation  at  Rossitte 
in  East  Prussia  furnishes  rings 
for  this  purpose  to  responsi- 
ble applicants. 


HAVE  YOU  "TENNIS  ELBOW"? 
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Illustrations  courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  American." 

A   THIRTY-STORY   SKYSCRAPER    FOR   LEIPZIG 


GERMANY  ADOPTING  THE 
SKYSCRAPER— America's  sky  • 
scraper  type  of  city  building, 
heretofore  never  to  be  suffi- 
ciently scorned  from  the  Eu- 
ropean view-point,  is  catching 
on  in  Germany,  according  to 
The  Scientific  American  (New 
York,  August).  Says  this 
paper : 

"It  appears  that  several  of 
the  Teutonic  cities  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pinch  of  land 
\  alues,  and  are  meeting  the 
situation  just  about  as  it  has 
been  met  in  American  centers 
of  population — suggesting  that 
human  nature  is  fairly  constant 
after  all,  in  spite  of  national 
antipathies  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. Cologne  will  apparently 
be  the  first  German  city  to 
have  a  genuine  skyscraper  on 

the  American  plan — on  the  American  plan  even  to  the  passage 
through  the  two  lower  floors  of  an  archway  to  carry  the  street 
which  the  structure  will  straddle.  In  its  general  architectural 
effect  an  effort  seems 
to  have  been  made 
to  hold  the  new 
building  in  keeping 
with  the  city  hall 
and  other  old  land- 
marks near  which  it 
will  stand;  but  the 
skyscraper  lines  are 
there  too  unmistak- 
ably. Somewhat 
more  startling  is  the 
building  planned  Cor 
Leipzig.  This  tower 
building  will  be 
thirty  stories  high 
and  360  feet  tall.  It 
is  the  plan  to  put  it 
up  in  six  sections, 
as  funds  become 
available,  each  de- 
signed to  support 
the  whole  weight 
which  will  ulti- 
mately be  piled  on 
top  of  it.  Our  illus- 
trations are.  draw- 
ings made  from  the 
plans." 


OUSEMAID'S  KNEE,"  THE  MALADY  made  fa- 
mous by  Jerome  K.  Jerome  as  the  only  trouble  he 
missed  having,  is  presumably  confined  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  society.  That  the  upper  crust  may  not  complain  of 
neglect,  its  members  have  now  been  furnished  with  a  counterpart 

— "tennis  elbow,"  which  Dr. 
Frank  Romer,  writing  in  The 
Lancet  (London),  reports  to  be 
a  common  form  of  disability 
frequently  seen  at  this  time  of 
year.  He  believes  that  the 
universal  use  of  a  large-handled 
racquet  without  consideration 
of  the  size  of  the  player's  hand 
has  much  to  do  in  bringing 
about  this  ailment.  The  strain 
on  the  muscles  by  a  handle 
too  large  for  the  grasp  is  as 
productive  of  over-strained 
muscles  as  playing  with  too 
heavy  a  racquet.  He  goes  on 
to  say : 


COLOGNE'S   PROJECTED  "AMERICAN    PLAN"   SK VSCRAPKU. 


"The  faulty  muscles  will  be 
found  crampy,  indurated,  and 
painful  on  pressure.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  muscular  lesion  a 
tender  spot  may  be  found  on 
the  condyle  itself,  correspond- 
ing   to    some    portion    of    the 
bone  where  the  faulty  muscle 
takes  its    origin.     The  pain  in 
this    variety    is    described    as 
being  of  a  burning  character, 
as  if  the  bone  had  been  bruised. 
"The  onset  of  tennis  elbow- 
is  gradual.    In  the  simple  mus- 
cular type  pain  can  usually  be 
elicited   by   pressure   over  the 
affected  area,  but  otherwise  it 
is  only  noticed  on  a  movement 
which    calls    into    action    the 
muscles  at  fault.    Patients  thus 
affected   notice  that  they  can 
lift  or  pull  heavy  weights  from  the  ground  with  perfect  comfort, 
whilst   any   small    action    such    as    pouring   out    tea,    tying    a 
bow-tie,   brushing    the    teeth,    or    similar  movements   are   ex- 
quisitely painful.  In 
this  condition  treat- 
ment is  usually  suc- 
cessful and  consists 
in    massage    of    the 
affected  muscle. 

"It  is  as  well  for 
the  patient  on  re- 
suming play  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible 
for  the  first  few 
games  those  shots 
which  originated  the 
trouble.  Some  fault  y 
method  of  play  is  boo 
often  the  reason  why 
undue  strain  is  put 
upon  some  group  of 
muscles,  such  as 
'flicking'  from  the 
elbow,  in  back-hand 
strokes,  instead  of 
'coming  through' 
with  the  whole  arm, 
and  it  is  just  as 
well  to  warn  pa- 
tients that  they 
should  reconsider 
their  technique." 
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COOL  HOUSES  IN  SUMMER 

COOLNESS  IS  NOT  ENTIRELY  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ture, says  Ruth  Dentilh  Jenkins,  in  The  Forecast  (New 
York).  We  are  much  influenced  by  appearances,  and 
it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  convert  the  winter  home  into  some- 
thing like  a  summer  cottage.  For  instance,  nothing  makes  the 
house  look  cooler  than  taking  down  all  unnecessary  draperies. 
Taking  down  portieres  gives  the  house  a  spacious  look  that 
adds  much  to  one's  sense  of  coolness.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we  feel  hot  often  because  everything  looks  hot.    She  continues: 

"It  is  a  wise  plan  to  have  a  set  of  summer  curtains  for  the 
whole  house.  By  this  practical  plan  old  curtains  may  be  used 
until  they  are  quite  worn  out,  and  the  better  draperies  are  kept 
in  good  shape. 

"On  the  second  floor  several  rooms  may  have  only  sash  cur- 
tains. This  is  convenient  when  the  windows  are  open  a  good  deal, 
and  adequateh-  screens  the  rooms.  It  is  a  practical  idea,  too,  for 
all  the  short  or  worn  lengths  of  curtaining  may  be  used,  and  so 
conserve  every  inch  of  material  in  the  store  closet. 

"All  rugs  that  can  be  dispensed  with  should  be  put  away. 
This  not  only  is  good  for  the  house,  but  for  the  rugs.  One  should 
have  just  as  few  floor  coverings  as  possible.  If  the  floors  look 
quite  all  right  bare,  let  it  go  at  that — otherwise,  keep  just  enough 
to  make  the  room  look  inviting  and  to  protect  the  floors. 

"Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  summer-coverings  for  a  home 
meant  mosquito  net  over  the  chandeliers  and  muslin  over  the 
chairs.  To-day  we  put  slip-covers  on  the  heavily  cushioned  fur- 
niture, but  so  many  of  our  modern  chairs  are  wood  or  cane  or 
fiber  that  they  look  quite  as  well  in  summer  as  in  winter.  If  a 
chair  is  too  hot-looking  and  too  large  to  cover  well,  put  it  away 
for  the  season.  Nothing  adds  to  the  heat-effect  of  a  living-roora 
more  than  ah  over-stuffed  couch  or  enormous  arm-chair. 

"Elimination  of  bric-a-bric  is  important  in  making  a  room 
cool-looking.  Take  away  all  ornaments  for  the  summer,  leaving 
only  vases  for  flowers,  a  candlestick  or  two,  and  the  necessary 
clock  in  its  place. 

"  If  you  have  not  made  any  changes  in  your  lhang-rooms  before 
this,  and  want  a  different,  restful  atmosphere  for  August  and  the 
heat  of  early  September,  try  going  through  the  rooms  now,  taking 
out  heavy  and  useless  things,  and  changing  the  curtains.  You 
will  be  surprized  and  delighted  to  see  what  a  few  simple  changes 
will  do. 

"'Why,  how  cool  you  look!'  our  friends  say,  coming  in  on  a 
hot  day,  scarcely  realizing  how  little  has  been  done  to  accomplish 
this  informality  and  simplicity,  for  that  is  all  it  is. 

"It  is  well  to  carry  the  simplification  of  arrangement  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  house,  not  alone  in  the  living-rooms.  In  the 
dining-room,  at  meal-time  only  doilies  of  linen  or  oil-cloth  may 
be  used,  the  latter  cutting  doAvn  the  laundry  work  amazingly. 
All  dining-room  decorative  features  should  be  disposed  of,  and 
only  a  few  bowls  of  flowers  be  seen. 

"If  it  is  possible,  put  away  the  dishes  which  are  associated 
with  winter  meals  and  substitute  cool-looking  china  or  earthen- 
ware. The  Japanese  Sedji  ware  is  inexpensive,  and  with  its  soft 
all-over  green  color  is  particular] y  good  for  summer  service. 
There  are  many  cottage  dinner-sets  of  inexpensive  earthenware  or 
china  that  may  be  bought  in  the  shops  to-day.  It  will  pay  the 
housewife  to  purchase  one  of  these.  The  children  will  enjoy  the 
change  of  table-service  even  more  than  the  grown-ups,  since  any- 
thing that  suggests  picknicking  or  surprizes,  or  'something  differ- 
ent,' will  be  received  with  rejoicing  by  the  youngsters. 

"Informal  meals  are  not  only  permissible  but  to  be  desired  in 
mid-summer.  Eat  on  the  porch  if  you  can,  or  out-of-doors  under 
the  trees.  If  that  is  out  of  the  question,  find  some  window  where 
the  freshest  breeze  comes  in.  and  wheel  the  tea-wagon  there, 
serving  your  meal  picnic-fashion. 

"Flowers  add  to  a  cool-looking  table,  indeed,  to  any  room  in 
the  house  where  the  spirit  of  summer  is-  carried  out.  Try  to 
bring  the  out-of-doors  in  as  far  as  possible.  Clovers  and  grasses 
from  a  vacant  lot  near  by  are  better  than  none  at  all.  One  does 
not  need  to  have  a  garden  in  summer  to  fill  the  vases. 

"Keeping  cool  in  the  kitchen  means  some  planning,  but  it  can 
be  done.  One  must  make  lists  ahead — best  of  all  a  week  at  a 
time.  Then  make  sure  everything  is  in  the  pantry  or  ice-box 
a  day  before  it  is  needed  or  several  hours,  at  least.  Baking 
should  always  be  done  before  it  grows  hot,  never  at  noon.  Do 
not  serve  hot  roasts,  but  broiled  meats  or  cold,  sliced,  or  jellied. 
If  you  have  an  electric  oven  or  cooker,  that  will  simplify  things 
much,  and  a  tireless  is  a  joy  even  if  you  do  not  fancy  its  assistance 
in  winter. 


"If  one  must  work  in  the  kitchen  during  a  hot  hour,  try  setting 
up  the  electric  fan  near  by,  and  see  what  a  difference  that  makes 
in  transforming  drudgery  into  pleasure. 

"Cool  drinks  are  most  acceptable,  and  the  'makings'  of  them 
should  be  on  hand.  The  guest  who  exclaims  over  your  cool- 
looking  rooms  will  remember  them  with  •  still  more  pleasure 
if  she  is  offered  a  tinkling,  beaded  glass  of  fruit- juice  or  lemonade, 
and  the  family  Avill  always  be  ready  for  something  of  the  kind. 

"The  thoughtful  housewife  opens  her  windows  wide,  of  course, 
early  in  the  morning,  closing  them,  or  drawing  the  blinds  as  the 
sun  goes  higher.  The  fresh  evening  air  may  actually  be  conserved 
overnight  if  one  is  careful  to  look  after  doors,  shades  and  win- 
dows. 

"After  all  the  ability  to  keep  the  house  cool  in  summer  lies  not 
in  spending  money  for  additional  comforts  or  travel  to  seashore 
or  mountains.  The  secret  lies  in  the  hands  of  every  housewife. 
We  are  all  much  influenced  by  appearances,  and  if  we  have  space, 
order  and  comfort  Avith  the  minimum  of  effort  we  secure  the  same 
refreshment  and  rest  as  if  we  were  keeping  cool  in  ways  that  cost 
more  than  many  of  us  can  afford.  Try  elimination  and  simplifi- 
cation and  see  if  it  will  not  '  turn  the  trick.' " 


ARE  TEARS  ANTISEPTIC?— Assertions  by  writers  in  the 
daily  press  that  tears  are  microbe-killers  have  impelled  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago)  to  trace 
the  source  of  this  rumor,  which  it  does  as  follows: 

"The  potent  component  was  referred  to  as  'lysozyme.'  The 
basis  for  this  hubbub  is  to  be  found  in  a  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  Lysozyme  is  described  as  a  substance 
present  in  the  tissues  and  secretions  of  the  body,  having  proper- 
ties akin  to  those  of  ferments  and  capable  of  rapidly  dissolving 
certain  bacteria.  It  was  discovered  through  the  chance  observa- 
tion of  the  bactericidal  action  of  nasal  mucus  on  a  heretofore 
undescribed  nasal  microorganism.  A  few  other  bacteria,  also, 
but  by  no  means  most  of  those  tested,  have  been  inhibited  in 
growth.  In  addition  to  checking  their  development,  the  potent 
fluids  exert  action  so  that  the  microorganisms  actually  disinte- 
grate more  or  less  completely.  Lysozyme  is  said  to  occur  in 
many  biologic  products — tears,  sputum,  nasal  secretion,  saliva, 
blood  serum,  effusions,  etc.  On  the  basis  of  his  somewhat  pre- 
liminary investigations,  Fleming  ventures  to  assert  that  the  com- 
monly alleged  mechanical  effects  of  tears,  saliva  and  sputum  in 
'washing  away'  microorganisms  are  supplemented  by  their 
unique  'property  of  destroying  microbes  to  a  very  high  degree.' 
Apparently,  however,  the  majority  of  those  attacked  represent 
nonpathogenic  forms.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  bacterial  destruction  is  by  no  means  entirely  new.  Nut- 
tall  demonstrated  in  1888  that  fresh  normal  defibrinated  blood 
has  the  power  of  killing  bacteria." 


TO  VACCINATE  DOGS— In  several  parts  of  the  United  States 
rabies  has  been  more  prevalent  in  recent  months  than  for  many 
years.  Connecticut  and  western  Massachusetts,  particularly, 
seem  to  have  suffered.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  (Chicago) : 

"  As  is  well  known,  Pasteur's  method  of  vaccination  against 
rabies  has  been  successfully  practised  on  thousands  of  human 
patients;  but  it  has  never  been  used  to  any  great  extent  in  pro- 
tecting dogs,  largely  because  of  its  great  expense  and  time-con- 
suming nature.  An  important  advance  now  seems  to  have  been 
made.  Two  Japanese  investigators,  Umeno  and  Doi,  have  re- 
cently found  it  possible  to  confer  immunity  on  dogs  with  a  single 
injection.  The  method  of  immunization  consists  of  a  single 
dose  of  phenolized  fixt  virus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  in 
certain  regions  in  Japan  with  great  success.  Eichhorn  and  Lyon 
have  recently  undertaken  to  test  the  degree  of  immunity  actually 
produced  by  a  single  vaccination.  Their  results  confirm  those 
of  the  Japanese  workers,  and  are  most  encouraging.  Their 
experiments  justif y  the  conclusion  that  dogs  injected  with  a  single 
dose  of  phenolized  fixt  virus  are  protected  against  large  doses 
of  street  virus.  This  method  offers  a  promising  opportunity  of 
controlling,  if  not  eventually  eradicating,  the  disease.  Com- 
pulsory vaccination  of  all  dogs  in  localities  where  the  disease  is 
prevalent  might  readily  be  employed.  The  method  should  be 
given  a  trial  by  the  public  health  authorities  in  some  locality 
where  rabies  is  prevalent  and  where  the  results  can  be  properly 
controlled." 


FIGHTING  FIRE  BY  RADIO 


IT  IS  INTERESTING  TO  OBSERVE  radio  entering  the 
field  of  practicalities.  An  application  that  most  of  us 
would  not  have  thought  about  has  been  found  in  the  great 
work  of  conserving  our  forests.  Mr.  Arthur  Chapman,  in  an 
article  in  Popular  Radio  (New  York),  tells  how  radio,  in  con- 
junction with  another  machine  of  modern  science,  the  airplane, 
is  used  to  safeguard  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  public  and 
private  property  from  the  flames.    We  read: 

'  'The  fire  has  us  surrounded.  I'm  going  to  dismantle  the  radio 
set  and  take  it  on  a  raft,  out  on  the  lake,  and  see  if  I  can't  save  it.' 

"Such  was  a  vocal  message 
received  by  a  Forest  Service 
radio  operator  at  Lolo  Hot 
Springs,  Montana,  from  the 
operator  at  Beaver  Ridge, 
Tdaho,  across  the  main  range 
of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains, 
in  August,  1919,  at  the  height 
of  a  disastrous  season  of  forest 
fires. 

"The  stations  mentioned 
were  the  first  ones  to  be  in- 
stalled by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  to  demonstrate 
the  possibilities  of  permanent 
radio  lookouts  in  forest-fire 
work.  Effective  service  had 
been  rendered  in  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  by 
airplanes  equipped  with  radio, 
communicating  with  field  sta- 
tions, but  these  lookout  stations 
in  Montana  and  Idaho  were  for 
continuous  service.  They  had 
been  equipped  under  the 
greatest  difficulties,  on  account 
of  their  location  in  rough,  high 
ground  where  ordinary  tele- 
phone construction  was  next 
to  impossible.  They  had  been 
rendering  efficient  service  for 
more  than  a  month.  To  have 
one  of  the  stations  wiped  out 
would  be  regarded  as  a  ca- 
lamity. 

"Without  a  thought  of  his 
own   danger,    the   operator  at 

Beaver  Ridge,  with  flames  advancing  upon  his  post  from  every 
side,  dismantled  the  radio  set  and  carried  it  down  the  hill  to  a 
small  lake,  where  he  built  a  raft  to  float  it. 

"Through  a  combination  of  lucky  circumstances  the  rangers 
who  were  fighting  the  fire  were  enabled  to  keep  the  radio  station 
from  being  destroyed.  As  soon  as  it  was  certain  that  the  danger 
was  over,  the  operator  floated  his  radio  set  back  to  shore  and 
had  the  outfit  once  more  taken  back  to  the  lookout  station,  and 
the  outside  world  was  soon  being  apprized  by  wireless  of  condi- 
tions in  the  Beaver  Ridge  area. 

"This  is  only  one  of  many  incidents  that  have  enlivened  the 
youngest  branch  of  the  Forest  Service  since  radio  has  been 
introduced  in  the  work  of  fire-fighting. 

"In  airplane  fire  patrol  work,  which  has  been  done  extensively 
and  successfully  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  radio  has  improved 
the  one  unsatisfactory  element — that  of  reporting  fires.  Para- 
chutes with  messages  attached  were  too  uncertain.  Carrier 
pigeons  released  from  the  air  and  reports  by  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone after  landing  proved  too  slow  in  comparison  with  the  work 
achieved  by  systems  of  lookouts,  with  specially  built  lines.  In 
the  first  official  reports  to  the  Forest  Service  concerning  airplane 
patrol  work,  the  use  of  wireless  was  urged  as  a  vital  necessity. 
This  need,  with  others,  was  so  well  met  thai  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  six  months  of  1919,  following  a  systematic  use  of  air- 
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By  courtesy  of  ''Popular  Radio."  New  York. 

HE  FIGHTS  FIRE  WITH  AIRPLANE  AND  RADIO. 

One  of  the  "Forest-Fire  Air  Patrol"  of  the  Northwest,  who  locates 

fires  with  surprizing  accuracy,  directs  fire-fighters  from  his  post  in 

the  air,  and  keeps  headquarters  informed  by  radio. 


plane  patrol  with  radio,   it  was  reported:    'Airplanes  are  as 
necessary  now  to  the  Forest  Service  as  boats   to  the  Navy.' 

"The  airplane  patrol  work  in  the  National  Forests  was  under- 
taken by  the  Air  Service  Branch  of  the  War  Department,  with 
Air  Service  personnel  and  equipment  and  at  Air  Service  expense, 
at  the  request  of  the  Forest  Service  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  that  department  and  the  Signal  Corps.  Radio  on  the  air- 
planes themselves  and  at  the  bases  is  handled  exclusively  by  the 
Air  Service;  all  other  radio  is  handled  by  the  Signal  Corps. 
An  officer  of  the  Forest  Service  acts  as  liaison  officer  at  each 
base  and  receives  all  reports  by  radio  or  by  pilots  landing,  which 
reports  he  in  turn  transmits  to  the  forest  supervisors. 

"The  value  of  radio  has 
been  proved  not  alone  in  re- 
porting fires  but  in  directing 
the  operations  of  fire-fighters. 
The  best  example  of  this  use 
of  radio  occurred  at  the  Mill 
Creek  fire,  covering  some 
12,000  acres  in  the  Lassen 
National  Forest.  A  portable 
radio  receiving  set  was  taken 
to  the  fire-line  by  truck  and 
by  pack-horses.  A  special  air- 
plane was  detailed  to  the  fire, 
to  perform  two  duties,  the 
first  being  to  circle  the  entire 
fire,  report  conditions  and 
direct  the  fight  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  second  duty  being 
to  patrol  the  fire-line. 

"With  the  receiving  set  di- 
rectly on  the  fire-line,  and 
with  the  use  of  the  liaison 
officer  for  a  part  of  the  time, 
and  the  most  experienced  ob- 
server during  the  remainder 
of  the  duration  of  the  fire,  it 
was  found  possible  to  get 
practical  directions  from  the 
plane  regarding  the  best  dis- 
posal of  the  fire-fighting  crews. 
"The  airplane  patrol  of  the 
fire-line  was  determined  upon 
as  the  best  means  of  conserv- 
ing the  available  force  of  fire- 
fighters. During  the  progress 
of  the  fire  there  was  from  ten 
to  fourteen  miles  of  fire-line  to 
watch.  Men  were  scarce  and  the  fire  was  uncontrolled  on 
the  other  side.  It  was  determined  to  take  every  available  man 
from  the  fire-line  and  concentrate  the  entire  force  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire.  The  ship  came  down  to  an  altitude  just  above 
the  tree-tops  and  made  a  detailed  patrol  of  these  fourteen 
miles  of  fire-line.  The  radio  reports  of  the  operator  were 
relied  upon  absolutely.  If  he  reported  the  fire-line  as  clear, 
the  men  were  all  kept  at  the  big  task  of  fighting  the  fire  on 
the  other  side.  But  if  a  radio  report  came  back  to  the  effect 
that  the  fire  had  broken  over,  or  was  about  to  do  so,  men  were 
sent  to  the  threatened  point  on  the  fire-line  and  the  danger  was 
averted.  This  is  the  first  time,  as  far  as  Forestry  officials  know, 
that  a  successful  patrol  of  a  fire-line  has  been  made — and  this 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been  for  radio. 

"The  advantages  of  radio  for  quick  reports  were  demonstrated 
following  unusually  severe  lightning  storms  on  the  Lassen  forest. 
Thirty-two  fires  were  started  by  lightning  in  one  district  within 
two  days.  Similar  airplane  reconnoissanccs  were  made  on  the 
Klamath  and  the  Plumas  forests  after  severe  lightning  storms, 
with  excellent  results  from  the  wireless  reports. 

"Locating  a  forest  tire  'accurately'  in  forest  Service  parlance 
means  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  actual  scene  of  the  fire. 
This  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds,  even  when  the  locating  is  done 
from  an  observation  station  where  the  operator  has  powerful 
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glasses  and  scientific  instruments  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  Dis- 
trict Forester  Paul  G.  Redington  reports  that  33  per  cent,  of 
the  fires  discovered  by  the  airmen  operating  out  of  Mather  Field 
in  California,  and  reported  by  radio,  were  located  'accurately.' 
An  additional  19  per  cent,  of  the  fires  reported  were  within  a 
half  mile  of  their  actual  locations.  Ten  per  cent,  were  located 
by  the  Air  Patrol  before  the  forest  rangers  knew  of  their  existence, 
and  eighty-three  fires,  or  42  per  cent,  of  the  total,  were  reported 
by  radio   while   the   airplanes   were   in   flight.     Fifty-eight  per 
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By  courtesy  of  "Popular  Radio,"  New  York. 

RADIO  LOOKOUTS  IN  OUR  FORESTS. 

At  the  left  an  antenna,  erected  in  the  Nez  Perce  forest;  at  the  right  a  forest  service 
lookout  on  Mt.  Hood  in  Oregon  which  receives  and  transmits  reports  of  fires  within 

a  radius  of  many  miles. 


cent.,  therefore,  were  reported  after  the  airplanes  had  landed. 

"In  Oregon  seven  airplanes  were  assigned  to  the  Eugene  base 
and  four  to  the  Medford  base — all  equipped  with  radio  sets. 
The  first  sets  furnished  by  the  Signal  Corps  were  found  to  be  of 
too  low  receiving  power  to  be  as  effective  as  was  desired.  New 
sets  were  furnished  and  the  patrols  kept  in  constant  touch  with 
each  other.  During  the  first  season  of  operations  in  Oregon, 
amateurs  caused  considerable  annoyance  by  sending  messages 
while  the  machines  were  in  flight,  but  as  soon  as  their  attention 
was  called  to  the  trouble  in  receiving  fire  reports  most  of  them 
refrained  from  using  their  instruments  during  patrol  periods. 

"A  radiotelegraph  transmitting  outfit  designed  by  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  labeled  as  type  SCR-73, 
is  employed  on  fire-detection  aircraft.  The  equipment  is  of  a 
damped-wave  design,  obtaining  its  power  from  a  self-excited 
inductor  type  alternator.  The  latter  is  propelled  by  a  constant 
speed  air-fan  or  possibly  a  fixt  wooden-blade  air-fan  designed 
for  training  purposes.  The  alternator,  rotary  spark  gap,  poten- 
tial transformer,  condenser  and  oscillation  transformer  are  self- 
contained  in  the  stream-line  casing  of  the  alternator.  The  latter 
is  customarily  mounted  on  the  underside  of  the  fuselage  where 
the  propeller  spends  its  force  in  the  form  of  an  air  stream.  The 
only  units  included  inside  the  fuselage  are  the  telegraph  sending- 
keys,  field  and  battery  switch,  dry  battery  in  its  holder,  vari- 
ometer, and  antenna  reel.  This  type  of  transmitter  conforms 
to  the  description  of  being  a  simple  rotary  gap,  indirectly  excited 
spark,  provided  with  nine  taps  on  the  inductance  coil  of  the 
closed  oscillating  circuit.  Nine  different  wave-lengths  are  pos- 
sible, and  five  varying  toothed  discs  for  the  rotary  spark  gap 
yield  five  different  signal  tones.  These  two  variations  afford 
forty-five  different  combinations  of  wave-lengths  and  tones." 


HETERODYNE  RECEPTION 

THE  RADIO  NOVICE  who  wishes  to  know  just  how  the 
receiving  apparatus  works,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  puzzled 
over  the  manner  of  action  of  the  "detector,"  whether 
crystal  or  triode.  He  is  assured  that  the  detector,  notwithstand- 
ing its  name,  detects  nothing,  but  is  in  reality  used  to  rectify 
the  high-frequency  current  that   brings  the  message  from  the 

antenna,   so   that  it  passes  on  to  the  telephones  as 

a  continuous  or  pulsating  instead  of  an  alternating 
current.  This  is  necessary,  because  the  alternating 
current,  incessantly  changing  its  phase,  can  not 
cause  the  telephone  diaphragms  to  pulsate  as  they 
must  do  in  order  to  generate  the  sound  waves;  the 
reason  being  that  the  opposite  stages  of  the  alter- 
nating current  in  effect  push  and  pull  on  the  dia- 
phragm in  such  rapid  succession  that  the  diaphragm 
remains  stationary,  somewhat  as  a  door  would 
remain  stationary  if  persons  on  opposite  sides  of  it 
were  pushing  with  equal  force. 

The  pulsations  of  the  rectified  or  continuous  cur- 
rent, on  the  other  hand,  are  all  in  one  direction, 
and  so  have  a  cumulative  influence  over  the  tele- 
phone diaphragms.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
the  pulsations  of  the  rectified  current  should  lie 
broken  into  groups  in  order  that  the  diaphragms 
should  oscillate  in  harmony  with  the  oscillations 
of  the  diaphragm  of  the  microphone  at  the  trans- 
mitting station  or  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  tele- 
graph key.  When  telegraphy  alone  is  in  question, 
the  discontinuous  or  damped  waves  made  by  the 
spark  gap  discharge  produce  this  effect.  But  when 
continuous  wave  transmission  is  used,  as  with  a 
vacuum-tube  oscillator,  it  is  necessary  to  break  the 
waves  into  groups  mechanically,  either  with  such 
an  apparatus  as  a  ticker  or  chopper,  or  by  modula- 
tion, in  case  of  telephony,  with  magnetic  modulator 
or  triode. 

At  the  receiving  end,  if  a  crystal  detector  is  used. 
no  modification  is  possible,  and  the  crystal  set  can 
not  reproduce  continuous  waves  that  are  unbroken 
or  modulated  to  audio-frequency  groups.     When  a 
triode  detector  is  used,  however,  in  connection  with 
a  regenerative  circuit,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  incoming  oscilla- 
tions to  audio-frequency  by  what  is  called  the  heterodyne  method, 
otherwise  known  as  the  beat  method. 

In  the  radio  department  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  edited  by 
Jack  Binns,  a  clear  account  of  the  method  is  given,  in  answer 
to  a  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  "heterodyne."     We  read: 

''The  literal  translation  of  the  word  is  'other  power.'  In  its 
application  to  radio,  the  heterodyne  effect  is  used  in  continuous 
wave  telegraphy — the  modern  form  of  signaling  by  means  of 
wireless.  The  theory  of  heterodyne  can  perhaps  be  best  ex- 
plained in  the  following  manner:  The  transmitting  station  will 
be  sending  out  electro-magnetic  waves  of  a  certain  specific 
frequency,  which  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  we  may  say 
is  50,000  cycles  per  second.  Now  this  frequency  is  far  too 
high  for  the  human  ear  to  respond  to  and  it  is  also  too  high  for 
the  telephone  receivers  to  record.  The  problem  that  had  to  be 
solved  before  continuous  wave  telegraphy  became  a  success  was 
how  to  reduce  this  frequency  so  that  the  telephones  woidd  record 
the  signals  and  make  them  audible  to  the  ears. 

"The  heterodyne  method  has  been  found  the  most  efficient 
and  it  consists  of  pitting  one  set  of  high  frequencies  against 
another.  In  our  supposititious  case  the  incoming  frequency 
is  at  the  rate  of  50,000  cycles  per  second.  In  order  to  obtain 
results  in  the  telephones  the  operator  causes  his  receiving  set  to 
oscillate,  or,  in  other  words,  he  turns  it  into  a  miniature  trans- 
mitting set.  He  adjusts  these  oscillations  until  they  are  about 
49,500  cycles  per  second  in  frequency. 

"The  condition  that  now  exists  in  his  receiving  apparatus  is 
this:  The  two  sets  of  frequencies  clash  with  each  other  500  times 
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every  second,  or  to  put  it  into  electrical  phraseology,  they  are 
out  of  phase  with  each  other  500  times  each  second.  Now,  every 
time  they  clash  the  two  sets  of  frequencies  cause  a  click  in  the 
telephone  receiver,  and  clicks  running  at  the  rate  of  500  a  second 
produce  a  very  musical  note.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
operator,  being  able  to  control  the  oscillations  of  his  receiving 
set,  can  produce  any  musical  note  he  pleases,  because  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  vary  his  own  set  to  make  the  number  of  clashes  per 
second  anything  he  chooses.  He  can,  for  instance,  make  it  10 
per  second  or  2,000  per  second. 

"Another  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  in  the  event  of  his 
being  interfered  with  by  ordinary  spark  signals  he  has  a  good 
opportunity  to  overcome  this  interference  by  simply  making  his 
own  set  produce  higher  frequencies  than  the  incoming  wave, 
and  still  get  the  same  results.  In  other  words,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing oscillations  at  a  frequency  of  49,500  cycles  a  second,  he 
can  go  to  50,500  cycles  a  second. 

"This  heterodyne  effect  is  a  very  puzzling  one  to  the  radio 
novice  who  has  just  joined  the  ranks  of  the  fans  since  the  intro- 
duction of  broadcast  music,  because  with  this  regenerative  vac- 
uum tube  set  he  often  causes  his  set  to  oscillate  and  heterodyne 
upon  the  carrier  wave  of  the  broadcasting  station.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  squeal  he  often  gets  when  he  is  adjusting  his  set. 

"For  the  purpose  of  receiving  music  it  is  much  better,  after 
getting  this  squeal,  to  reduce  the  filament  current  until  the 
squealing  stops.  It  is  at  this  point  that  your  receiving  set  is 
in  the  best  condition  to  receive  speech  and  music." 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  RADIO  HORN 

THINGS  OF  "THE  BIGGEST  EVER"  order  have 
perennial  appeal.  So  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  radio 
fan  to  find  interest  in  what  is  declared  to  be  the  largest 
radio  horn  ever  devised.  Radio  World  (New  York)  has  this  to 
say  about  the  instrument  which  is  said  to  be  entitled  to  the 
honors  in  this  regard — up  to  date: 

"  Idora  Park,  a  public  amusement  resort  in  California,  boasts 
possession  of  the  world's  largest  horn.  Measuring  thirty-five 
feet  in  length,  with  an  opening  twelve  feet  square,  this  horn  was 
recently  installed  for  broadcasting  music  received  by  radio,  and 
is  in  successful  daily  operation  at  the  present  time.  The  broad- 
casting capacity  of  this  gigantic  instrument  is  sufficient  to  carry 
radio  music  throughout  an  area  of  approximately  twenty-nine 
square  miles.  One  thousand  feet  of  clear  airplane  spruce  lumber 
went  into  its  construction,  which  incidentally  presented  a  number 
of  interesting  problems  to  the  Magnavox  engineers,  by  whom  it 
was  designed  and  built. 

"Of  absorbing  interest  first  of  all  on  account  of  its  sheer  size 
and  amplifying  range,  this  gigantic  instrument  appeals  to  the 
imagination.  A  spectacular  stunt  on  the  part  of  an  enterprising 
amusement  resort,  the  basic  idea  is  capable  of  really  impressive 
development.  It  is  a  furl  her  indication  of  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  radio  on  the  world's  work  and  play  which  warrants 
attention.  To  the  radio  expert,  however,  the  most  interesting 
aspect  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  Magnavox  Company, 
through  the  use  of  its  electro-dynamic  reproducer,  has  produced 
h  true  tones  as  to  eliminate  distortion  even  when  employing 
this  very  large  horn." 


RADIO  FOR  THE  MERCHANT 

SOUND  ADVICE  IS  GIVEN  to  the  merchant  who  contem- 
plates handling  radio  materials,  by  Alexander  Eisemann, 
in  The  Dry  Goods  Economist  (New  York).  He  urges  the 
use  of  the  same  good  business  sense  which  is  applied  to  the  han- 
dling of  any  other  merchandise. 

"A  typical  radio  stock,"  he  says,  "should  include  complete 
sets  of  the  crystal  and  vacuum  tube  type,  as  well  as  a  general 
assortment  of  separate  parts.  The  following  list  may  be  sug- 
gested": 

"Standard  make  crystal  detector  sets  including  complete 
equipment,  etc.,  to  retail  from  $15  to  $25;  standard  type  com- 
bination crystal  and  vacuum  tube  sets  with  or  without  entire 
equipment,  to  retail  from  $40  to  $50;  standard  type  vacuum 
tube  sets,  usually  retailing  to  $65,  without  entire  equipment; 
standard  detector  units  for  use  with  amplifiers;  loose  No.  14 
bare,  hard-drawn  copper  wire;  loose  No.  14  insulated  wire;  porce- 
lain insulators,  safety  strain  insulators,  knobs,  etc.;  approved 
lightning  arresters;  radio  storage  or  'A'  batteries;  radio  dry  or 
'B'  batteries;  standard  dry  cells;  ground  clamps;  vacuum  tubes; 
sockets;  loud-speaking  devices;  rheostats  (3  and  1>"2  amperes); 
telephones  and  head  sets;  plugs;  transformers;  galena  crystals; 
switches;  screws;  panels,  etc.;  honeycomb  coils;  variocouplets; 
variometers;  variable  condensers;  fixt  condensers;  amplifying 
transformers  and  grid  leak  condensers. 

"Do  not  buy  all  these  at  once.  Begin  with  the  items  you  are 
most  likely  to  have  quick  turn-overs  in,  probably  complete  sets 
of  various  sorts,  and  then  slowly  accumulate  the  separate  parts 
as  required. 

"A  very  perplexing  problem  to  the  new  radio  dealer  is,  'What 
can  I  give  my  customers  in  the  way  of  service? ' 

"The  answer  is  very  simple:  With  a  good  set,  there  is  absolutely 
no  service  necessary.  Crystal  sets,  made  by  reputable  manufac- 
turers, have  no  parts  to  wear  out  and  no  parts  to  go  wrong.  In 
fact,  small  crystal  sets  usually  need  no  attention  at  all. 

"The  dealer  need  have  no  responsibility  other  than  that  at- 
tached to  selling  a  reputable  outfit  sponsored  by  a  reputable  man- 
ufacturer. If  the  set,  after  repeated  effort,  fails  to  give  satisfac- 
tion, a  reputable  manufacturer  will  stand  by  him  in  the  matter 
of  service  and  satisfaction  to  his  customer." 


CINCINNATI  AS  A  RADIO  CENTER— "Wireless  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  of  Cincinnati  assert,"  the  American  Radio 
Journal  (New  York)  tells  us,  "that,  according  to  population, 
this  city  is  the  greatest  radio  center  in  the  Middle  West,  with  t  lie 
possible  exception  of  Detroit.  They  say  that  the  expected  slum]) 
in  the  business  during  Ihe  summer  months  has  failed  to  materi- 
alize to  any  great  extent,  and  retail  stores  are  as  crowded  to-day 
as  they  were  during  the  early  days  of  (lie  wireless  craze.  The 
demand  for  parts  is  exceptionally  heavy,  an  indication,  the 
dealers  say,  thai  a  great  majority  of  persons  are  building  their 
own  stations  in  preparation  for  the  time  when  elimination  of 
static  will  make  receiving  more  enjoyable." 
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A  BRITISH  ADVOCATE  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 


BRITOXS  WILL  COME  TO  KNOW  our  new  school  of 
writers  if  Air.  Hugh  Walpole  can  have  his  way.  No  such 
advocate  of  things  American  has  arisen  in  England  in 
our  recollection.  He  tells  the  readers  of  the  London  Daily  Mail 
"the  truth  about  American  literature,"  and  he  finishes  with  the 
admonition  that  "it  is  urg- 
ently necessary"  for  Britons 
"to  understand  this."  It  is  a 
part  of  the  repercussions  of 
Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis's  outburst 
which  seemed  to  have  a  greater 
detonation  over  there  than 
with  us.  The  Daily  Mail  prints 
Mr.  Walpole's  article  in  an 
avowed  effort  to  convince  its 
readers  that  Mr.  Sinclair 
Lewis  was  not  incorrect  when 
he  said  that  "England  can  no 
longer  be  the  mother-country 
to  American  literature  any 
more  than  she  can  be  the 
mother-country  to  American 
politics  or  American  life."  Mr. 
Walpole's  text  is  that  for  the 
first  time  American  literature 
has  become  "independent," 
and  he  calls  the  tale  of  Ameri- 
can writers  from  Bi-ockden 
Brown  to  Mark  Twain  and 
Henry  James  to  prove  that 
none  of  these  precursors  were 
"independent."  His  enthu- 
siasm goes  so  far  as  to  base  the 
whole  modern  movement  on 
O.  Henry.  "O.  Henry,  yes — 
and  he  is  the  true  father  of  this 
new  American  literature — " 
"Not  a  very  sound  remark," 
observes  Christopher  Morley 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
On  the  other  side  Mr.  Wal- 
pole is  much  more  severely 
handled,  as  we  shall  later  show. 

Mr.  Walpole  first  pays  his  respects  to  several  of  our  older  writers 
and  goes  on  to  rank  our  newer  ones.  His  remarks,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  survey  in  our  issue  of  July  22,  merit  quot- 
ing in  full: 

"Were  I  asked  to  mention  the  six  most  prominent  younger 
American  novelists  definitely  of  this  movement,  I  should 
name  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  Willa  Gather,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Sher- 
wood Anderson,  Floyd  Dell,  and  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  and  if 
some  one  wanted  the  names  of  six  younger  poets  I  would  give  him 
Vachell  Lindsay,  Carl  Sandburg,  Robert  Frost,  'H.  D.,'  Edgar 
Lee  Masters,  and  Amy  Lowell.  And  if  to  these  names  we  add 
the  names  of  six  modernist  essayists  and  critics — Heywood 
Broun,  Waldo  Frank,  Don  Marquis,  Burton  Raseoe,  W.  Hackett, 
and  H.  L.  Mencken — there  are  in  these  eighteen  men  and  women 
sufficient  force  and  strength  to  prove  admirably  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis's  contention. 

"From  the  novelists  I  have  omitted  the  name  of  one  of  the 
mo.st  interesting  of  all  contemporary  American  writers — James 
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Branch  Cabell,  whose  book  "Jurgen'  had  so  much  success  here 
last  year,  because  he  is  in  no  way  a  representative  of  the  new 
movement,  a  writer  of  elaborate  and  cultured  prose  with  a  ro- 
mantic and  old-world  vision  of  life.  From  the  poets  also  I  have 
omitted  perhaps  the  best  of  them  all,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson; 
he  also  is  not  of  this  modernist  movement. 

"Take  the  six  novelists  I 
have  mentioned,  and  in  then- 
work  what  do  you  find?  Wha  t 
is  there  that  is  difficult  for  the 
British  public?  Obviously  some- 
thing, because  only  one  of  them. 
Joseph  Hergesheimer,  has  se- 
cured any  sort  of  success  here. 
"Hergesheimer  is  probably 
the  best  living  American  nov- 
elist, altho  these  judgments  are 
always  personal  and  never,  of 
course,  decisive  in  any  way. 
He  is  an  American  of  Dutch 
extraction,  a  man  between  forty 
and  fifty,  who  had  to  wait 
many  years  for  recognition - 
was  discovered  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Air.  George  Lorimer, 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
and  made  his  first  big  success 
somewhere  in  the  early  years 
of  the  war  with  'The  Three 
Black  Pennys.' 

"Read  that  book  and  'Java 
Head,'  both  published  in  En- 
gland by  Messrs  Heinemann. 
and  if  you  don't  get  from  them 
an  impression  of  radiant  color 
and  poetry,  of  romance  and 
realism  beautifully  mingled,  if 
strange  new  figures  never  be- 
fore realized  by  you  don't  steal 
into  your  mind  and  abide  there 
forevermore,  then  you  are  no 
true  reader  of  novels. 

"  The  second  most  important 
novelist  in  this  new  literature 
is  Willa  Sibert  Cather.  This  is 
a  lady  who  has  for  many  years 
now  been  writing  about  the 
Scandinavian  populations  in 
the  heart  of  the  States.  'My 
Antonia'  and  'O  Pioneers'  are 
both  published  in  England,  and 
'My  Antonia'  is  one  of  the 
greatest  novels  in  all  American  literature.  Read  that  work  if 
you  read  none  other  on  this  list  that  I  am  giving  you.  Miss 
Gather's  English  is  beautiful,  wonderful,  her  feeling  for  nature 
is  exquisite;  she  is  an  artist  of  the  very  first  and  finest  order. 

"But  not  from  her  and  not  from  Hergesheimer  will  you  savor 
the  real  sharp  tang  of  this  new  American  vision  and  language. 
You  will  get  the  first  taste  of  that  from  Sinclair  Lewis's  'Main 
Street'  (Hodder  and  Stoughton).  That  book  has  sold  half  a 
million  copies  in  the  United  States.  It  has  sold  very  few,  I  be- 
lieve, in  Great  Britain. 

"You  must  persevere  with  it.  It  is  very  long.  People  talk 
through  its  pages  in  the  most  incredible  language — the  new 
American  tongue.  It  describes  the  life  of  a  small  American  town 
that  is  in  no  sort  of  way  like  a  small  English  town — the  new 
American  town.  But  persevere.  And  when  you  have  read  it, 
read  Sherwood  Anderson's  "Winesburg,  Ohio,'  and  when  you 
have  finished  that  read  Scott  Fitzgerald's  'This  Side  of  Paradise,' 
and  when  you  have  finished  that  read  Floyd  Dell's  "Moon  Calf.' 
Then  if  you  are  still  alive,  turn  back  and  consider  Hergesheimer 
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and  Miss  Gather  again,  and  you  will  know  something  about  the 
new  American  fiction. 

"I  defy  any  one  to  read  'Main  Street,'  'Winesburg,  Ohio," 
'The  Triumph  of  the  Egg,'  and  'Moon  Calf,'  to  read  those  books 
honestly  and  seriously,  and  not  to  realize  that  there  is  a  new 
literature  in  the  world.  Not  only  a  new  literature  but  also  a  new 
language — a  language  as  distinct  from  English  as  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Italian. 

"Consider  those  four  young  men,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Sherwood 
Anderson,  Floyd  Dell,  and  Scott  Fitzgerald.  Lewis  and  Ander- 
son are,  I  believe,  round  the  forties,  Floyd  Dell  and  Fitzgerald 
under  thirty — they  have  their  lives  before  them,  a  new  language, 
a  new  world  to  play  with;  Heav- 
ens, their  luck! 

"Add  to  the  works  of  those  six 
novelists  an  '  Anthology  of  Modern 
American  Verse,'  compiled  by  Mr. 
Untermeyer  and  published  the 
other  day  in  England.  Beg,  bor- 
row, or  steal  a  book  called  'Our 
America,'  by  Waldo  Frank,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  get  hold  of 
the  works  of  Don  Marquis.  .One 
at  least  of  his  books,  'Hermione,' 
has  been  published  in  England. 
There's  the  new  America  for  you, 
the  new  literature,  the  new  tongue. 

"From  O.  Henry  to  Floyd  Dell, 
what  a  little  passage  of  time  and 
what  a  remarkable  event  in  liter- 
ature! 

"Sinclair  Lews  was  right  in  his 
chief  contention.  We  British  can 
patronize  no  longer.  It  is  time  that 
we  began  to  read  American  con- 
temporary literature  from  an 
American  standpoint  as  we  read 
French  from  a  French  stand- 
point. 

"Let  us  realize  that  this  is  a 
foreign  language  that  faces  us,  and 
a  difficult  foreign  language  at 
that;  that  we  are  having  offered 
to  us  a  new  presentation  of  a  new 
life — a  new  life  that  is  certain  to 
play  an  immense  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  world. 

"It  is  urgently  necessary  for  us 
to  understand  this." 

Remembering  that  John  Bull 
has  never  been  known  to  be 
rushed  to  his  conclusions,  it  will 
not  be  surprizing  to  find  more 
protests  than  Winifred  Blatch- 
ford's  printed  in  the  Clarion  (Lon- 
don). Her  defense  of  Henry 
James  against  the  charge  of  being 
a  derivative  writer  is  brilliant, 
but  aside  from  the  present 
theme.  What  is  pertinent  is 
her  repudiation  of  0.  Henry, 
a    judgment,    by    the  way,    that   annoys    Mr.  Morley  again: 

' '  Is  not  that  amazing?  '  Henry  James  not  so  independent,'  and 
O.  Henry,  the  'true  father  of  this  new  literature.'  Henry  James, 
who  is  of  all  modern  writers  the  most  independent  of  any  influ- 
ence, and  O.  Henry,  who  had  not  a  spark  of  literature  to  warm 
his  hands  by.  O.  Henry  may  be  the  father  of  something  outside 
our  ken  of  what  is  literary.  Some  new,  amazing,  syncopated 
hotchpotch  of  words  that  to  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Walpole  is  a 
new  'school'  of  ink-slingers,  but  it  could  not,  if  it  in  any  way  re- 
Bemblea  its  parent,  be  literature.  0.  Henry  never  wrote  a  line  of 
literature  in  his  life.  He  played  jazz  tunes  on  his  inkpot,  and  a 
certain  section  of  the  world,  including  the  critics,  acclaimed  him 
a  fictional  Beethoven.  But  his  noise  and  his  blare  were  no  more 
related  to  the  'Kreutzer  Sonata'  than  his  stories  are'  related  to 
•Twelfth  Night.' 

"  I  bury  James  and  0.  Henry,  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath,  by 
way  of  comparison,  as  showing  to  whom  a  great  Continenl  owes 


an  independent  and  individual  art!  0.  Henry,  a  vulgarized, 
blatant,  hiccupy  echo  of  Bret  Hart,  Mark  Twain,  and  Artemus 
Ward,  more  'independent'  of  literary  'influence'  than  Henry 
James,  who  wrote  'The  Wings  of  the  Dove,'  'The  Altar  of  the 
Dead,'  and  '  What  Maisie  Knew.'  .  .  . 

"Well,  well,  O.  Henry  is  the  father  of  this  new  American  litera- 
ture which  is  superior  to  the  influence  of  British  authors  whose 
work  has  no  'life  or  vitality'  and  lacks  'pep';  and  which  is  more 
independent  than  Henry  James.  It  must  be  a  queer  literature 
this,  whose  admirers  find  our  Conrads  and  Galsworthy s  pepless 
and  lifeless,  and  are  so  exultantly  proud  of  their  Henry. 

"However,  live  and  let  live  is  a  very  good  adage,  and  so  long 

as  I  am  not  asked  to  live  within 
sound  of  jazz  bands  and  am 
allowed  to  consort  with  those  who 
are  pepless  I  will  gladly  forfeit 
my  share  of  the  new  art  in  letters 
to  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole  and  Lewis 
Sinclair.     [Sic] 

"But  the  critics  are  odd,  don't 
you  think?" 
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THE   SHOCK   ABSORBER   OF   THE   THEATER. 

Augustus  Thomas,  who  will  "settle  the  differences  that  arise 
among  the  five  most  temperamental  classes  on  earth." 


ORGANIZING   THE 
THEATER 

FIRST  BASEBALL,  THEN 
motion  pictures  and  now 
the  theater  acquire  a  shep- 
herd— some  one  to  keep  peace  in 
the  flock  and  to  keep  out  the 
ravening  wolves.  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas,  lately  chosen  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Chairman  of  the  Pro- 
ducing Managers'  Association,  is 
ranked  by  some  in  the  same 
category  as  Judge  Landis  and 
Mr.  Wi'J  Hays.  Mr.  Thomas  will 
have  his  hands  full,  thinks  the 
New  York  World,  if  he  gives  his 
time,  as  he  promises,  to  settling 
the  quarrels  and  differences  that 
arise  among  the  five  most  tem- 
peramental classes  on  earth — the 
actors,  the  musicians,  the  scenic 
artists,  the  playwrights  and  the 
producers  themselves — but  if  the 
thing  can  be  done  he  will  do  it." 
Stated  in  his  own  words,  Mr. 
Thomas's  position  is  put  in  his 
utterances  for  the  press: 


"They  (the  Producing  Man- 
agers' Association)  have  many 
problems,  as  has  every  organiza- 
tion, and  on  the  question  of  their 
proper  solution  are  as  humanly 
divided  as  other  groups.  They 
are  sane  enough  to  think,  however, 
that  some  of  this  division  may  be  due  to  the  bias  of  personal  in- 
terests as  well  as  to  personal  temperament.  They  have  paid  me 
the  compliment  of  putting  me  in  a  place  to  compose  not  only 
those  differences  but  to  present  fairly  the  interests  of  other 
elements  in  the  theater  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  such 
as  the  dramatists,  the  actors,  the  musicians  and  others  cooperat- 
ing, as  well  as  that  other  element,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  theater,  the  public  itself. 

"My  hope  is  to  offer  suggestions  that  will  command  their 
respect  and  make  for  teamwork  not  only  as  between  the  pro- 
ducers themselves,  but  among  all  the  elements  involved." 

Looking  further  the  World  sees  thai  his  real  job  "was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  announcement  of  his  appointment  or  in  his  subse- 
quent interview."     It  is  given  thus: 

"Mr.  Thomas  favors  a  clean  sta^e  and  opposes  Censorship. 
It  devolves  on  him  to  avoid  the  censorship  that  seems  impending 
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by  keeping  the  stage  so  clean  that  no  complaint  can  be  made. 
This  is  a  task  that  makes  even  the  business  of  conciliating  artists 
look  like  child's  play.  Perhaps  it  can  be  managed,  but  those 
who  know  the  theater  best  will  have  doubts. 

"Yet  if  a  censorship  from  within  can  function  well  enough  to 
avert  a  censorship  from  without  in  this  era  of  regimentation,  it 
will  have  been  worth  while.  It  is  when  morals  become  official 
that  they  operate  like  a  blight." 

"Guide,  philosopher,  and  friend"  is  the  phrase  adopted  by  the 
Xew  York  Times  to  describe  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  relation  to  the 
groups  that  he  is  to  represent  as  well  as  lead.  Its  treatment  of 
the  appointment  foresees  something  that  may  become  even  more 
common  in  the  future  functioning  of  great  enterprises: 

"In  modern  business  life  men  have  chiefly  to  be  defended 
against  themselves.  A  world  of  individual  enterprise  is  being 
transformed  into  a  world  of  occupational  groups.  Few  men  can 
now  do  what  they  will  with  their  own.  The  prime  requisite  of 
individual  success,  if  it  is  to  be  legitimate  and  continuous,  is  the 
success  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  lead  in  this  matter  has  been  taken  by  the  purveyors  of  public 
amusement.  Scarcely  less  than  the  theater,  baseball  and  the 
movies  are,  as  Mr.  Thomas  happily  expresses  it,  "sensitive  to  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounds"  them.  The  mentor  is  chosen  to 
represent  the  public.  The  individual  manager  who  rejects  his 
guidance  does  so  at  his  own  unmistakable  peril  and  that  of  the 
industry.  It  is  out  of  a  similar  necessity  that  so  many  trade  asso- 
ciations have  sprung  up,  but  in  their  case  the  "surrounding  at- 
mosphere" is  not  so  much  that  of  public  opinion  as  of  the  law. 
For  a  friend,  philosopher  and  guide  they  have  turned  to  Secretary 
Hoover  and  the  Attorney-General. 

"One  danger  which  the  theater  faces  is  the  possibility  of  a 
censorship,  but  that  Mr.  Thomas  should  certainly  obviate. 
Liberal-minded,  human  and  humorous,  he  if  any  one  can  guard 
essential  proprieties  without  moral  bigotry  or  prudery."  [And] 
"public  opinion  will  be  strongly  with  him,  and  as  strongly  against 
any  managers  who  seek  a  dubious  individual  profit  with  resultant 
injury  to  the  theater." 


A  DOCUMENT  ON  "LIBERTY"— "A  model  of  kindly  and 
devastating  criticism"  is  what  the  New  York  World  calls  an 
editorial  in  the  Emporia  Gazette.  It  is  perhaps  the  last  word 
of  Mr.  William  Allen  White  to  his  friend.  Governor  Allen,  over 
the  recent  controversy  that  brought  Mr.  White  under  orders  from 
the  Industrial  Court  of  Kansas.  The  World  would  give  it  "a 
place  among  historic  public  documents,"  and  as  such,  without 
concerning  ourselves  further  with  the  questions  that  brought  it 
forth,  we  give  it  to  our  readers : 

"To  An  Anxious  Friend: 

"You  tell  me  that  law  is  above  freedom  of  utterance.  And  I 
reply  that  you  can  have  no  wise  laws  nor  free  enforcement  of  wise 
laws  unless  there  is  free  expression  of  the  wisdom  of  the  people — 
and,  alas,  their  folly  with  it.  But  if  there  is  freedom,  folly  will 
die  of  its  own  poison,  and  the  wisdom  will  survive.  That  is  the 
history  of  the  race.  It  is  the  proof  of  man's  kinship  with  God. 
You  say  that  freedom  of  utterance  is  not  for  time  of  stress,  and 
I  reply  with  the  sad  truth  that  only  in  time  of  stress  is  freedom 
of  utterance  in  danger.  No  one  questions  it  in  calm  days,  be- 
cause it  is  not  needed.  And  the  reverse  is  true  also;  only  when 
free  utterance  is  supprest  is  it  needed,  and  when  it  is  needed, 
it  is  most  vital  to  justice.  Peace  is  good.  But  if  you  are 
interested  in  peace  through  force  and  without  free  dis- 
cussion, that  is  to  say,  free  utterance  decently  and  in  order — ■ 
your  interest  in  justice  is  slight.  And  peace  without  justice  is 
tyranny,  no  matter  how  you  may  sugar-coat  it  with  expediency. 
This  State  to-day  is  in  more  danger  from  suppression  than  from 
violence,  because  in  the  end,  suppression  leads  to  violence.  Vio- 
lence, indeed,  is  the  child  of  suppression.  Whoever  pleads  for 
justice  helps  to  keep  the  peace;  and  whoever  tramples  upon  the 
plea  for  justice,  temperately  made  in  the  name  of  peace,  only 
outrages  peace  and  kills  something  fine  in  the  heart  of  man  which 
God  put  there  when  we  got  our  manhood.  When  that  is  killed, 
brute  meets  brute  on  each  side  of  the  line. 

"So,  dear  friend,  put  fear  out  of  your  heart.  This  nation  will 
survive,  this  State  "will  prosper,  the  orderly  business  of  life  will 
go  forward  if  only  men  can  speak  in  whatever  way  given  them  to 
utter  what  their  hearts  hold — by  voice,  by  posted  card,  by  letter 
or  by  press.  Reason  never  has  failed  men.  Only  force  and  repres- 
sion have  made  the  wrecks  in  the  world." 


AMERICAN    MUSICIANS    FAITHLESS 
TO  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

A  MERICAN  MUSIC  NEEDS  A  FRIEND  in  England 
l\  as  well  as  American  literature,  for,  it  appears,  that  not 
X  JL  even  the  American  musican  speaks  up  in  its  behalf  when 
he  goes  there  to  sing  or  to  play.  The  case  is  not  far  different 
in  other  European  countries.  Foreigners  come  to  us  with  the 
strongest  faith  in  their  native  musicians  and  somehow  persuade 
us  to  accept  their  view.  Thousands  of  American  musicians  go  to 
Europe  yearly,  yet,  says  Mr.  W.  L.  Goghill  in  the  Musical  Courier 
(New  York),  the  fact  that  "the  American  composition  is  so  little 
known  there  proves  to  me  conclusively  that  they  have  either 
kept  their  mouths  shut  or  else  have  not  been  willing  to  present 
its  merits."  Perhaps  what  is  needed  is  a  musician  with  the 
national  spirit  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  stir  up  the  same  sort  of  a  hornets' 
nest  whose  buzzes  over  our  native  writers  afford  us  such 
interest.      Mr.  Coghill  continues: 

"As  I  see  it,  the  American  seldom  enters  into  a  discussion  or 
will  argue  with  a  foreigner  when  the  subject  of  our  music  is 
brought  up.  Never  taking  the  initiative,  he  is  not  only  satisfied 
but  very  much  pleased  if  the  subject  can  be  'quickly  dropt.'  If 
forced  to  an  expression  of  opinion,  he  goes  'Puzzlehead'  (as  por- 
trayed by  Hutchinson  in  his  popular  novel  'If  Winter  Comes') 
one  better  by  developing  an  almost  abnormal  ability  to  see  the 
other  or  foreign  side  of  the  subject.  Since  any  argument  must 
have  an  affirmative  as  well  as  a  negative  side,  the  conversation  is 
continued  without  American  participation  in  foreign  affairs.  In 
his  failure  to  make  known  to  the  English  and  French  the  really 
fine  things  we  have  produced,  the  American  musician  is  largely 
to  blame  for  existing  conditions. 

"The  general  attitude  in  this  country  is  that  nothing  worth 
while  is  created  by  the  American-born  and  that  the  sight  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  placing  of  foot  on  American  soil  by  our 
foreign-born  is  destructive  of  musical  inspiration.  This  attitude 
is  one  of  falsity,  for  no  one  (except  possibly  the  '  Select  Circle  of 
Faddists,'  or  those  who  can  see  nothing  good  in  anything  unless 
produced  by  themselves,  Debussy,  Brahms,  etc.),  believes  that 
our  piano  literature  worth  while  began  and  ended  with  Mac- 
Dowell,  or  that  many  of  our  songs  are  not  inspired  interpreta- 
tions of  the  beautiful  texts  used  and  distinctively  American.  We 
know  we  have  musical  compositions  worth  while.  We  have  faith 
in  our  ability  to  produce.  Then  let  us  no  longer  be  ashamed  to 
back  up  our  faith  by  exploiting  on  the  concert  stage  the  things 
that  are  worth  while.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Coghill  backs  up  his  charges  by  a  recital  of  some  of  his 
recent  experiences  in  London  and  Paris: 

"After  six  weeks  of  effort  in  London  to  interest  the  leading 
English  artists  in  our  American  compositions;  claiming  for  our 
composers'  works  of  unquestioned  merit;  denying  all  charges  of 
'commonplace,'  'lack  of  originality,'  or  'lack  of  inspiration,' 
making  a  special  effort  to  interest  the  leading  colleges  and  con- 
servatories to  the  extent  that  works  by  our  American  composers 
would  be  included  in  their  educational  system  along  with  all 
other  schools — in  other  words,  after  fighting  the  best  fight  for 
American  music  that  I  was  capable  of,  I  attended  the  first  Lon- 
don recital  of  one  of  our  American  singers.  With  me  at  the  time 
were  two  gentlemen  whom  I  had  specially  tried  to  interest. 
Imagine  my  surprize  when  I  found  there  was  not  one  single 
American  composition  on  his  program.  Is  it  this  musician's  im- 
pression that  we  have  nothing  worthy  of  a  London  recital  pro- 
gram? A  publisher's  efforts  must  of  necessity  be  productive  of 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  results  if  to  his  claim  of  merit  the 
artist  fails  to  agree,  and  through  failure  to  include  the  works  in 
his  or  her  program  practically  takes  issue  with  all  claims  of  merit." 

Foreigners  have  proven  better  missionaries  for  us  than  we  have 
in  our  own  behalf: 

"Alfred  Coates,  the  English  conductor,  was  so  imprest  with  some 
of  our  American  orchestral  works  that  he  is  determined  to  intro- 
duce three  of  them  at  his  London  concerts  this  season.  Sir  Henry 
J.  Wood,  another  of  England's  great  orchestral  conductors,  is  inter- 
ested to  know  more  of  our  good  American  music.  .  .  . 

"One  of  the  most  loyal  friends  that  American  music  and 
musicians  have  is  Albert  Wolff,  director  of  the  Opera  Comique 
and  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  last  season.  He  is  one  person 
who  is  saying  good  things  about  American  music  in  France." 
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HOW  TO  WATCH  YOUR  BEHAVIOR 

NOT  TO  TEACH  US  TO  DISPLAY  our  sophistication, 
but  to  enable  us  to  live  without  friction.  Such  is  the 
real  object  of  a  book  on  etiquette,  and  the  recent  re- 
surgence of  such  books  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  times.  Individ- 
uals as  well  as  nations  feel  the  need  of  studying  how  *to  live 
together  in  peace.  "Conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,"  said 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  what  our  age  now  requires  is  "a  realign- 
ment of  the  value  of  manners  as  much  as  anything  else,"  and 
upon  this  theory  Emily  Post  has  proceeded  in 
her  recently  published  "blue  book  of  social  usage," 
simply  named  '"Etiquette."  Of  course  she  does 
not  go  to  the  extreme  of  assuming  that  all  taste  and 
manners  are  dead  with  us.  Quite  the  contrary  is 
maintained,  tho  our  oncoming  generations  are 
sometimes  charged  with  discarding  both  aids  to 
living.  "Leaving  out  the  mooted  question  whether 
etiquette  may  not  soon  be  a  subject  for  an  obit- 
uary rather  than  a  guide-book,"  remarks  the  author, 
"one  thing  is  certain:  we  have  advanced  prodigiously 
in  esthetic  taste."  To  bring  our  behavior  up  to 
the  standards  of  acquired  taste  is  a  not  negligible 
undertaking.  "A  knowledge  of  etiquette  is,  of 
course,  essential  to  one's  decent  behavior,  just  as 
clothing  is  essential  to  one's  decent  appearance;  and 
precisely  as  one  wears  the  latter  without  being  self- 
conscious  of  having  on  shoes  and  perhaps  gloves, 
one  who  has  good  manners  is  equally  unself- 
conscious  in  the  observance  of  etiquette,  the  precepts 
of  which  must  be  so  thoroughly  absorbed  as  to 
make  their  observance  a  matter  of  instinct  rather 
than  of  conscious  obedience."  As  a  study  of  all 
that  is  admirable  in  American  manners,  and  as  a 
guide  to  behavior  in  the  simplest  as  well  as  the 
most  complex  requirements  of  life  day  by  day, 
Mrs.  Post's  book  is  thus  interpreted  by  Mr.  Richard 
Duffy  in  an  introduction: 

"It  is  conceived  in  the  belief  that  etiquette  in  its 
hroader  sense  means  the  technique  of  human  conduct 
under  all  circumstances  in  life.  Yet  all  minutiae  pf 
correct  manners  are  included  and  no  detail  is  too 
small  to  be  explained,  from  the  selection  of  a  visiting- 
card  to  the  mystery  of  eating  corn  on  the  cob. 
Matters  of  clothes  for  men  and  women  are  treated 
with  the  same  fulness  of  information  and  accuracy 
of  taste  as  are  questions  of  the  furnishing  of  their 
houses  and  the  training  of  their  minds  to  social 
intercourse.  But  there  is  no  exaggeration  of  the 
minor  details  at  the  expense  of  the  more  important 
spirit  of  personal  conduct  and  attitude  of  mind.  To 
dwell  on  formal  trivialities,  the  author  holds,  is  like 
'measuring  the  letters  of  the  sign-boards  by  the  roadside  instead 
of  profiting  by  the  directions  they  offer.'  She  would  have  us  to 
know  also  that  'it  is  not  the  people  who  make  small  technical 
mistakes  or  even  blunders  who  are  barred  from  the  paths  of 
good  society,  but  those  of  sham  and  pretense  whose  veneered 
vulgarity  at  every  step  tramples  the  flowers  in  the  gardens  of 
cultivation.'  To  her  mind  the  structure  of  etiquette  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  a  house,  of  which  the  foundation  is  ethics  and 
i hi-  rest  good  taste,  correct  speech,  quiet,  unassuming  behavior, 
and  a  proper  pride  of  dignity." 

That  the  style  of  the  book  is  human  and  at  times  even  hu- 
morous may  be  evidenced  in  a  passage  on  "how  a  health  is 
proposed"  at  a  wedding  feast: 

'"The  host,  after  directing  that  all  glasses  at  the  table  be  filled, 

-.  lifts  his  own  glass  and  says:  'I  propose  we  drink  to  the 
health  of  my  daughter  Mary  and  the  young  man  she  has  decided 
to  add  permanently  to  our  family,  James  Smartlington.' 

•Or: 

"A  standing  toast:   To  my  Mary  and  to  her — Jim!' 

•Or: 
"I  want   you  to  drink  the  happiness  of  a  young  pair  whose 


future  welfare  is  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  us:  Mary  (holding 
up  his  glass  and  looking  at  her)  and  Jim!'  (holding  it  up  again 
and  looking  at  him).  Every  one  except  Mary  and  Jim  rises 
and  drinks  a  swallow  or  two  (of  whatever  the  champagne  sub- 
stitute may  be).  Every  one  then  congratulates  the  young 
people,  and  Jim  is  called  upon  for  a  'speech'! 

"Generally  rather  'fussed,'  Jim  rises  and  says  something  like: 
'  I— er — we — thank  you  all  very  much  indeed  for  all  your  good 
wishes,'  and  sits  down.  Or,  if  he  is  an  earnest  rather  than  a  shy 
youth,  perhaps  he  continues:  '  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  lucky 
/  am ;  the  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  prove,  if  I  can,  that  Mary  has 
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Who  sues  that  what  the  times  require  is  "a  realignment  of  the  value  of  social  usage 

as  much  as  anything  else." 


not  made  the  mistake  of  her  life  in  choosing  me,  and  I  hope 
that  it  won't  be  very  long  before  we  see  you  all  at  our  own  table 
with  Marv  at  the  head  of  it  and  I,  where  I  belong,  at  the  foot.' 

"Or: 

"'I  can't  make  a  speech  and  you  know  it.  But  I  certainly  am 
lucky  and  I  know  it.' " 

No  apology  seems  necessary  for  offering  a  guide  to  etiquette 
if  the  report  made  by  the  Virginian  Pilot  (Norfolk)  be  true  that 
"the  country  is  gript,  nay  enthralled,  by  a  rebirth  of  interest 
in  etiquette."  It  is  even  declared  that  "signs  of  it  assail  us  on 
all  sides." 

"Until  quite  recently,  etiquette  as  such  was  barred  from  polite 
conversation.  It  was  assumed,  somewhat  violently  it  now  seems, 
that  in  this  science  at  least  intelligent  people  needed  no  instruc- 
tion. To  discuss  etiquette,  it  was  held,  indicated  the  discusser's  un- 
certainty as  to  its  precepts.  To  allow  an  etiquette  book  to  lie 
in  open  view  on  the  sitting-room  table  was  unthinkable.  Noth- 
ing would  so  clearly  intimate  to  the  visitor  thai  the  possessor 
was  a  parvenu  still  engaged  in  familiarizing  himself  with  the 

elements  of  good   breeding.    •    .    .    But  all  of  this  is  of  the  past 
as  definitely  of  the  past  as  the  horse  and  buggy." 


EXPOSING  THE  "UGLY  FACE  OF  MOLOCH" 


THE  SALVATION  OF  MANKIND  from  war  is  the 
only  thing  worth  writing  about,  said  H.  G.  Wells  in 
giving  the  motive  of  his  great  tale  of  the  war,  "Mr. 
Britling  Sees  It  Through,"  and  the  parades  and  demonstrations 
against  war  given  in  hundreds  of  cities  of  America  and  Europe 
on  July  29  and  30  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  minds  of 
millions  it  is  the  only  thing  worth  thinking  about.  "No  More 
War"  was  the  slogan  of  the  hour  in  New  York,  London,  Berlin, 
and  Paris,  not  to  speak  of 
lesser  capitals;  nevertheless,  we 
are  warned,  while  we  pray,  to 
keep  our  powder  dry.  War, 
says  Lloyd  George,  in  effect, 
may  come  to-morrow.  In  this 
country  the  "No  More  War" 
movement  was  under  the  lead- 
ing auspices  of  the  Women's 
Peace  Union  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  which  the 
National  Council  for  Reduction 
of  Armaments,  which  is  com- 
posed of  forty-two  organiza- 
tions totaling  a  membership  of 
15,000,000",  cooperated.  Mere 
demonstration  was  not  all.  For 
during  the  two  days  which 
marked  the  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  great  conflict, 
messages  urging  that  this  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  lead  in  the 
world  movement  for  peace,  and 
suggesting  specifically  Ameri- 
can recognition  of  the  World 
Court  at  The  Hague,  the  call- 
ing of  an  economic  conference 
by  the  President,  and  steps 
toward  the  outlawry  of  war 
were  sent  to  the  White  House, 
we  are  told,  by  mail,  wire 
and  radio. 

Two  specific  facts  that  make 
its  campaign  against  war  imper- 
atively necessary  were  pointed 

out  by  the  Women's  Peace  Union,  we  are  told  by  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor:  "One  of  these  facts  is  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  expending  80  per  cent,  of  its  revenues  on  wars 
that  have  been  fought  and  on  wars  that  it  is  feared — and  by 
some  hoped — may  have  to  be  fought,  and  only  20  per  cent,  on 
all  the  purposes  of  peace  combined,  including  the  building  up 
of  a  worthy  civilization  in  America.  The  other  fact  is  that 
the  entire  atmosphere  of  America's  educational  system  is  all 
too  strongly  impregnated  with  militaristic  beliefs,  thinly  dis- 
guised under  the  word  'defensive."  So,  declares  the  Monitor, 
"in  this  organized  effort  to  tear  the  veil  from  the  ugly  face  of 
Moloch  to  which  mankind  has  been  making  sacrifices  since 
history  began,  the  women  deserve  the  active  support  of  all 
communities  in  all  countries.  For  it  is  only  by  united  action 
that  the  world  can  hope  to  rid  itself  of  the  heaviest  handicap 
upon  its  happiness  and  its  genuine  prosperity."  Some  one  may 
say  that  we  have  too  many  movements  and   organizations   in 
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the  field  already  and  that  these  are  likely  to  confuse  the  public, 
remarks  the  Dayton  News;  "but  as  long  as  any  menace 
hangs  over  America  and  the  world,  so  long  must  the  terrible 
lesson  of  war  be  taught  and  steps  taken  to  make  another  such 
sacrificial  disaster  impossible." 

But  it  will  take  more  than  talk  to  end  war,  declares  the  Provi- 
dence Evening  Bulletin,  since  "a  campaign  against  nature's 
greatest  destroyer  challenges  the  combined  brains  and  energy 

of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Such  a  campaign  will  have  to 
be  fought  out  along  the  lines 
of  common  sense  reduction  of 
armaments  and  a  steady  fixing 
of  confidence  in  the  fair- 
mindedness  of  an  interna- 
tional court."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  says  this  paper, 

"The  war  against  war  will 
be  a  war  of  reason,  not  a  cam- 
paign of  words  or  ink.  It  will 
be  fought  by  thoughtful  men 
and  women  represented  at  the 
conference  tables  of  nations, 
and  not  by  noisy  extremists 
who  would  bare  the  bosom  of 
one  country  to  another's  sword. 
It  will  be  a  stiff  battle  and  a 
long  one,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  men  should  not  be  willing 
to  help  in  bringing  about,  some 
day,  a  glorious  victory — peace 
on  the  sure  foundation  of  in- 
ternational understanding  and 
amity." 

But  what  are  the  prospects 
of  ending  war  in  this  genera- 
tion?    "It   is   well   enough  to 
work    and    hope    for    lasting 
world  peace,"  says  the  Indian- 
apolis Star,  "but  it  would  be 
foolish  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that   at   present  it  is   only  a 
hope  that  may  be  blasted  most 
unexpectedly."     The  old  fond 
trust  in  mutual  necessity  as  a 
preventive  of  war  has  been  shattered,  as  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  sees  it.    Nor  do  science  or  education  go  far  enough  to  pre- 
vent war.     As  matters  stand  now,  goes  on  the  Rochester  paper, 

"The  great  war  has  practically  shattered  every  human  scheme 
to  end  war,  until  nothing  remains  untried  but  the  divine  scheme 
of  religion  to  end  war  by  the  advent  of  world  brotherhood. 

"There  will  be  no  more  war  when  there  is  a  brotherhood 
universal,  rooted  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  instead  of  mutual 
necessity,  or  science,  or  law,  or  commerce  alone. 

"Science  has  killed  pestilence.  Commerce  has  killed  famine. 
But  only  religion  can  kill  war,  for  religion  creates  the  new  heart." 

And  if  the  churches  of  Christ  throughout  Europe  and  America 
allow  another  war  to  fructify,  says  Premier  Lloyd  George  as 
he  is  quoted  from  an  address  to  the  National  Free  Church  Council 
in  London,  "they  had  better  close  their  doors."  The  British 
Premier  has  reason  to  believe  that  war  is  in  the  making  even 
now,  for,  he  says:    "Nations  are  building  up  new  armaments. 
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They  are  constructing  more  terrible  machines  than  even  the 
late  war  saw.  What  are  they  for?  They  are  not  even  to  disperse 
armies.  They  are  to  attack  cities  unarmed,  where  you  have 
defenseless  populations;  to  kill,  to  maim,  to  poison,  to  mutilate, 
to  burn  helpless  women  and  children."  This  is  a  serious  thought, 
and  one  well  warranted  by  the  facts,  admits  the  Albany  Knicker- 
bocker Press,  believing  that  another  such  struggle  as  that  from 
which  we  have  lately  emerged  would  carry  with  it  "no  less  a 
peril  than  that  of  virtual  race  suicide."  If  man  "resorts  again 
to  war,  the  consequence  will  not  be  so  much  murder  as  extermi- 
nation."     Yet,  we  are  told,  there  is  another  side  to  it: 

"Not  the  side  of  pomp,  glory,  thrills  and  gorgeousness — may 
they  be  damned — but  the  side  of  righteousness,  of  virtue  and 
justice  against  the  menace  of  the  beast.  Lloyd  George  himself 
draws  the  distinction: 

'""There  is  no  more  horrible  alternative  than  between  devious 
machinery  of  slaughter  and  abandoning,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cause  of  right,  liberty  and  hu- 
manity, but  what  I  saw  of  it 
day  by  day  makes  me  vow 
that  I  will  consecrate  what  is 
left  of  my  energies  to  make  it 
impossible  that  humanity  shall 
in  future  have  to  pass  through 
the  fire,  the  torment,  the  sacri- 
lege, the  horror  and  the  squalor 
af  war.' 

"Even  so;  agreeing  with  the 
Welsh  statesman  that  every 
energy  should  justly  be  com- 
mitted to  the  avoidance  of  the 
villainy  of  war,  and  to  the  en- 
couragement of  ever}'  measure 
that  can  save  us  from  drifting 
into  a  position  where  war  can 
be  conceivable,  what  shall  be 
done  when  Satan  himself  sets 
forth  to  kill,  maim,  burn,  poi- 
son, torture  and  ravish?  Are 
we  to  endure  it  meekly?  Can 
we  save  civilization  in  that 
way?  Are  we  to  say  that  if 
civilization  is  to  depend  upon 
our  willingness  to  fight  to  save 
it,  it  shall  perish? 

"We  can  not  say  that.  What 
we  can  do  is  to  cultivate  in  all 
ways  the  dispelling  of  animosi- 
ties, fears,  suspicions,  preju- 
dices, dislikes  and  wrong  ambitions,  and  at  the  same  time,  fearing 
and  trusting  God,  to  see  to  it  that  our  powder  is  kept  dry  and 
our  youth  made  fit  to  defend  itself." 

Similarly,  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  while  it  would  not 
discourage  any  anti-war  movement,  would  have  "pulpits,  the 
printed  word,  and  all  good  men  and  women  expose  war  between 
nations  for  the  wicked  thing  it  is,"  and  would  "let  them  argue 
and  explain  to  the  end  that  economic  and  social  issues  that 
lead  to  war  may  be  minimized  and  obviated"  Yet  it  con- 
tends, nevertheless,  that  "it  would  not  be  well  if  the  people  of 
this  country  or  any,  just,  well-disposed  nation  got  the  idea  that 
war  is  an  abstraction  like  vice,  or  slavery  or  injustice  and  can 
never  have  a  place  among  men."     "No  more  war,"  but — 

"Nation-wrecking  undermining  of  love  of  country  and  of 
a  determination  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  order  (we  would  say 
its  honor,  if  that  grand  word  had  not  been  so  shamefully  mis- 
used), this  we  must  resist  under  even  the  garb  of  peace.  Parlor 
socialism  and  intellectual  bolshevism  and  foreign  devil  worship 
that  aim  to  sap  the  honest  indignation  and  manly  resistance 
of  the  American  people  at  times  when  strong  men  have  a 
tusk  to  perform  that  protects  the  weak  or  brushes  aside  the 
corrupt,  the  violent  and  the  marplot — where  there  is  no  more 
war  against  this  invasion  from  without  or  boring  within,  Amer- 
iea,  the  beautiful,  will  be  in  a  bad  way.  Our  homes  will  be 
in  danger,  our  flag  contemptible  to  its  enemies  in  the  streel 
below,  no  woman  will  be  safe,  and  little  children  will  go  about 
clouded  with  fear." 
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the  Omaha  World  Herald. 

ZIONS  DAY  OF  REJOICING 

(HE  DAY  OF  REJOICING  for  the  whoie  Jewish  people 
arrived,  we  are  told,  when  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  approved  the  British  mandate  for 
Palestine.  According  to  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  the  approval 
is  a  confirmation  of  "the  right  of  the  Jewish  people  to  establish 
their  National  Home  in  the  land  from  which  they  were  exiled  over 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago."  "We  remember  with  gratitude," 
continues  the  manifesto,  "the  chivalrous  cooperation  of  the  men 
of  vision  and  statesmanship,  the  representatives  of  great  nations, 
who  made  our  cause  their  cause,  and  who  fought  our  battle  as 
their  battle,  and  who  now  rejoice  with  us  in  an  achievement 
which  is  an  honor  to  them  and  to  humanity."  Celebrations  of 
the  day  were  held  in  Jewish  communities  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  messages  of  congratulation  were  sent  to  all  the  leaders 

of  the  Zionist  Organization, 
which  has  as  its  aim  the  restor- 
ation of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish 
political  homeland.  However, 
the  definite  and  exprest  British 
policy  in  Palestine,  as  enunci- 
ated by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, says  The  American  He- 
brew (New  York),  which  is  anti- 
Zionist,  tells  the  world  that 
"'Zionism  has  been  eliminated 
and  Jewish  Nationalism  de- 
clared taboo.'  It  is  therefore 
time  now  to  return  to  the 
American  phrasing  of  the  situa- 
tion, urged  by  non-Zionist 
American  Jews  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  economic  recon- 
struction of  the  Holy  Land, 
'Scrap  Zionism  and  Build  Pal- 
estine.' ...  As  quickly  as  pos- 
sible the  International  Organi- 
zation of  all  Jews  for  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Pal- 
estine, which  we  have  been 
urging  since  1918,  should  go 
apace.  The  Zionist  Organization  will,  in  time,  become  a 
part  of  this  greater  organization.  The  rebuilding  of  Palestine 
may  now  proceed." 

However  Jews  themselves  may  differ  as  to  a  political  Zion 
rather  tlian  a  homeland  for  Jews,  the  approval  of  the  Palestine 
mandate  opens  up,  we  are  told,  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
that  land.  "To  attempt  to  create  a  homeland  for  the  Jews 
in  ancient  Palestine,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "will  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  experiments  in  history.  The  task  of  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  Arabs  and  Christians,  as  well  as  Jews,  is 
tremendous,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  British  Government 
is  very  great.  Unlike  some  of  the  other  mandates,  this  Palestine 
mandate  carries  with  it  the  promise  of  more  cost  than  profit  for 
the  mandatory  power."  But  there  seems  no  longer  reason  to 
fear  that  the  hope  held  out  by  the  famous  Balfour  resolution  for 
'"a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people'  will  not  be  substantially 
realized,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican.  "The  demonstrations 
going  on  in  New  York  since  the  decision  of  the  Council  was 
reached  are  eloquent  of  Jewish  opinion  on  this  point.  Full 
realization  of  the  hope  remains,  however,  in  the  future.  The 
British  Government,  zealously  watched  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  will  undertake  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  and  allow  free  scope  for  their  legitimate 
enterprise." 

And  under  the  hand  of  the  Jew,  "longing  to  restore  the  sacred 
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places  of  his  forefathers,"  declares  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
"the  dry  desert  is  beginning  to  blossom  like  the  rose."  But 
"now  appear  all  manners  of  protesting  elements  defending 
the  Arabs  and  the  Turks  for  wishing  the  country  to  remain  as 
it  was."     Yet 

"'What  have  the  Turks,  the  Arabs  and  the  natives  done  for 
Palestine  in  the  past  five  hundred  years? '  asks  Captain  W. 
Stanley  Shaw,  late  of  the  Middlesex  Regiment  of  the  British 
Army.  'Nothing!  Up  to  1883  the  land  was  but  a  dust  heap 
and  a  ruin.'  The  question  answers  itself  even  stronger.  What 
they  have  done  is  to  increase  the  desolation  and  spread  the  ruin. 

"Casting  aside  all  religious,  national  and  racial  matters,  it 
can  be  said  that  any  movement  to  increase  the  arable  area  of 
the  world  and  to  bring  peace  and  comfort  to  human  beings  who 
now  lack  them  is  worthy  intrinsically  and  above  criticism.  If 
the  projected  restoration  work  is  permitted  to  be  carried  through 
and  law  and  order  is  maintained  until  a  sound  political  organiza- 
tion is  effected,  the  land  that  once  flowed  with  milk  and  honey 
will  again  be  sustaining  millions  of  happy  and  contented  people 
where  now  there  live  most  miserably  a  few  more  than  a  half 
million." 

Vatican  opposition  to  the  mandate,  grounded  on  the  fear  that 
it  would  give  the  Jews  political  domination  of  Palestine  is 
removed,  we  are  told,  by  the  interpretation  placed  on  the 
mandate  by  a  British  White  Paper,  which  states: 

"There  will  be  only  one  status  of  citizenship  in  Palestine,  and 
that  will  be  Palestinian.  And  the  document  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  any  special  position  which  the  Zionist  Executive  may 
enjoy  will  not  entitle  it  in  any  degree  to  share  in  the  government 
of  the  country. 

"As  to  the  Zionists,  the  heads  of  the  Zionist  Organization 
have  given  assurances  that  their  activities  will  be  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  set  out  in  the  official  statement; 
which',  on  the  face  of  it,  implies  and  virtually  promises  an 
abandonment  of  the  plans  for  making  Palestine  a  Jewish  political 
State." 

That  the  United  States  Senate  is  in  full  agreement  with  the 
mandate  as  thus  interpreted  appears  from  a  resolution  adopted 
by  that  body  on  June  30,  the  substance  of  which  declares  that 
the  United  States  of  America  favors  the  establishment  in  Pales- 
tine of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  it  being  clearly 
understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  Christian  and  all  other  non-Jewish 
communities,  and  that  the  holy  places  and  religious  buildings 
and  sites  in  Palestine  shall  be  adequately  protected." 

All  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican, 
with  the  desires  of  other  nationalities  and  even  of  many  Jews 
already  resident  in  Palestine,  says  The  Witness,  a  Catholic 
weekly  of  Dubuque.  Some  of  the  Zionists  were  greatly 
wrought  up  against  the  Vatican  for  its  protests  against  that 
interpretation  of  the  mandate  which  would  give  the  Jews 
political  domination  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  it  has  been 
made  plain  that  the  Vatican  "was  actuated  not  by  opposition 
to  the  Jews,  whom  it  has  befriended  again  and  again  in  the 
course  of  history,  but  of  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
population  of  Palestine  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
final  decision  of  the  British  Government  is  a  triumph  not  only 
for  the  Vatican  but  for  humanity  as  well." 

The  implications  of  the  mandate  for  the  Jew  are  too  clear 
to  need  elaborating,  thinks  The  American  Jewish  World  (St. 
Paul),  declaring  it  to  be  "a  privilege  and  responsibility,"  and 
also  "a  test  of  manhood  and  of  merit." 

"Non-Zionists  and  anti-Zionists  can  never  again  take  the 
same  position  as  before  the  mandate.  The  public  opinion  of  the 
world  recognizes  the  needs,  the  possibilities,  the  promise  of 
Palestine  for  the  Jews.  The  Jew  must  do  the  building!  The 
world  can  give  its  approval,  its  moral  support,  its  sanction.  But 
the  accomplishment  must  be  of  and  by  the  Jew.  Those  who  have 
all  along  been  ardent  will  not  dare  fall  back  now.  Those  who 
have  been  aloof  can  not  stand  back  indifferent.  Palestine  calls 
for  a  united  Israel  to  rebuild  it.  Shall  the  call  fall  on  deaf  ears? 
That  we  can  never  believe." 


THE  BIBLE  IN  OUR  NATIONAL  HYMNS 

THAT  AN  ANGLO-SAXON  NATION  like  the  United 
States,  "reared  and  nurtured  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Bible,"  should  not  respond  in  a  more  generous  measure 
to  the  message  and  spirit  of  the  Bible  in  its  patriotic  poetry  is 
something  of  a  surprize  to  a  Jewish  writer.  Not  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Bible  is  entirely  absent,  continues  Dr.  Leon  Spitz  in 
The  Jewish  Tribune  (New  York).  Indeed,  there  is  an  unques- 
tionable Biblical  spirit,  and  a  considerable  use  of  scriptural 
style  and  Biblical  lore.  One  possible  reason  why  American 
national  hymns  are  not  so  religious  as  they  might  be  is  the  fact 
that  "the  earlier  patriotic  poets  of  the  revolutionary  period  are 
known  as  the  atheistic  school."  Summing  it  all  up,  Dr.  Spitz 
thinks  that  a  fair  general  statement  would  be  that  "Scriptural 
influence  in  American  patriotic  poetry  is  not  deepset  but  occa- 
sionally intense."     The  Jewish  writer  points  out  that: 

"Several  of  the  so-called  patriotic  poems  evidence  no  direct 
Biblical  influence  at  all.  Among  these  should  be  classed  the 
anonymously  written  'Yankee  Doodle'  and  the  old  version  of 
'Dixie.'  'Columbia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean'  betrays  the  use  of  only 
a  few  Biblical  terms,  to  wit:  incense,  spices,  and  the  phrase 
'perfumes  as  of  Eden.'  'America,'  written  by  Samuel  Francis 
Smith,  reveals  the  sentiments  of  freedom  and  of  love  of  land. 
The  expression,  '  Land  where  my  fathers  died,'  is  an  instance  of 
Biblical  stylistic  influence,  as  are  also  those  other  expressions, 
'Our  Fathers'  God'  and  'protect  us  by  Thy  Might.'  The  poem 
also  contains,  what  is  by  far  more  important,  an  entire  stanza 
conceived  in  the  style  of  the  Book  of  Psalms: 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees. 
Let  mortals'  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break. 

"We  have  here  the  Biblical  notion  of  nature  participating  to 
the  full  in  the  joy  of  freedom.  It  bears  comparison  to  several 
Psalms. 

"The  'Star  Spangled  Banner,'  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  com- 
posed during  an  hour  of  storm  and  stress,  a  revolutionary  hymn, 
is  profuse  with  Biblical  expressions,  such  as  'havoc  of  war,'  'the 
battle's  confusion,'  'pollution,'  'the  terror  of  flight,'  'the  gloom 
of  the  grave,'  'war's  desolation,'  and  the  interesting  slogan,  'In 
God  Is  Our  Trust,'  still  a  familiar  inscription  on  our  coins. 

"'Maryland,  My  Maryland,'  a  secession  hymn,  shows  no 
Biblical  association  whatsoever,  but  on  the  other  hand,  'Dixie,' 
by  Albert  Pike,  contains  '  stronger  than  lions,  swifter  than  eagles,' 
adopted  from  David's  lament  at  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
in  Sam.  II.,  and  also  the  urge  to  fight 

Till  the  spoilers  are  defeated, 
Till  the  Lord's  work  is  completed. 

"Whittier  and  Holmes  have  to  their  credit  some  campaign 
hymns  on  the  Civil  War,  but  those  are  of  a  partizan  rather  than 
than  ail-American  nature. 

"'The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,'  by  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
is  the  only  patriotic  song  that  is  truly  and  intensely  solemn  and 
religious  in  its  tone.  The  author  exults  at  the  fact  that  'Mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,'  and  she 
invokes  'the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible  swift  sword.'  He 
will  'crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel,'  'He  is  sifting  out  the 
hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment  seat,'  and  the  concluding 
sentiment,  'O  be  swift  my  soul,  to  answer  Him;  be  jubilant  my 
feet.' 

"Holmes's  ' God  Save  the  Flag '  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  patriotic  hymn  which  makes  use  of  Biblical  lore: 

Burning  with  star-Are,  but  never  consuming, 
Vainly  the  prophets  of  Baal  would  rend  it, 
Vainly  his  worshippers  pray  for  its  fall. 

Borne  on  the  deluge  of  old  usurpations, 
Drifted  our  Ark  o'er  the  desolate  seas, 
Bearing  the  rainbow  of  hope  to  the  nations. 

"We  have  here  clear  instances  of  Biblical  lore,  allusions  to  the 
Burning  Bush  in  Exodus,  a  possible  allusion  to  the  scene  at 
Carmel  in  Kings  I,  and  to  Noah's  ark  and  the  rainbow  that 
appeared  after  the  flood  in  Genesis." 
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GREAT  FOR  BREAKFAST— INVIGORATING   SOUP 


"Some  appetite"  is  surely  right! 

Here's  Campbell's  Soup  to  greet  it. 
And  with  this  spoon  we'll  show  you  soon 

The  proper  way  to  eat  it! 


TO  MATO 


Some  appetite! 

You'll  know  you  have  it  when  a  fragrant, 
tempting  plate  of  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  is 
placed  before  you!  Your  appetite  may  have  been 
indifferent  before,  but  it  will  sparkle  at  the  very 
sight  and  the  taste  of  this  delicious  blend  of  all 
that  is  tonic  and  tasty  in  luscious  Jersey  tomatoes. 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

is  made  from  the  finest  fruit  that  grows — 
sun-ripened  aristocrats  of  the  vines,  laden  with 
juiciness.  We  use  only  the  pure  tomato  juices 
and  the  fruity  parts  strained  to  a  rich,  smooth 
puree,  made  richer  still  by  butter  such  as  you 
serve  on  your  own  table.  A  soup  so  appetizing 
and  refreshing  that  you  never  tire  of  it! 

21  kinds  12  cents  a  can 


Delightful  variety  in 
Campbell's  Soups 


Asparagus 

Bean 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


Mulligatawny 

Mutton 

Oxtail 

Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 


Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra)    Tomato 
Consomme  Tomato-Okra 

Julienne  Vegetable 

Mock  Turtle  Vegetable-Beef 

Vermicelli-Tomato 

Your  grocer  can  supply  any 
of   these   soups 


I 


[ 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


THE  material  out  of  which  this  poem  is 
made  would  seem  at  first  unlikely  to 
move  inspiration,  yet  there  is  here  a 
haunting  quality  hard  to  define.  We  leave 
it  to  the  reader.  We  find  the  poem  in  the 
New  Witness  (London). 

VERY  FULL  OF  LAUGHTER  IS  THE 

OLD  MAN 
By  Louis   Goldim. 

Very  full  of  laughter  is  the  old  man. 

The  air  is  full  of  wings 
Of  the  little  birds  of  laughter 

Wliich  the  old  man  flings 
From  his  mouth  up  to  the  rafter 

In  the  white-washed  ceiling 
That  vibrates  with  Ms  laughter 

And  quivers  and  sings; 
Till  the  little  birds  come  stealing 

To  the  lips  whence  they  came. 
And  you  only  hear  the  laughter 

In  the  shaking  of  the  flame, 
In  the  tapping  of  the  leaves. 

And  you  only  hear  the  laughter 
Where  the  round  cat  heaves. 

And  you  only  hear  the  laughter 
Very  faintly  if  at  all : 

"Until  as  you  drowse,  suddenly  once  more. 
He  awakes  with  a  roar. 
And  the  laughter  goes  flapping  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  wall. 

Very  full  of  laughter  is  the  old  man.   .  .   . 

Very  full  of  laughter  is  the  old  man.   .   .  . 
...   I  know  not  what  I  say, 
I  mistrust  what  I  hear. 
There's  an  evil  tongue  licking  where  the  log-fires 
play, 
The  round  cat  heaves  with  a  laughter  and  a  fear. 
There  are  wells  lying  deeper 
Than  the  laughter  in  Ins  eyes. 
There  are  glooms  lying  deeper 
Than  the  lost  lands  of  the  sleeper; 
There  are  sounds  behind  the  laughter 
Which  I  dare  not  follow  after, 
There's  a  choked  heart  tolling  and  a  dumb  child 
cries. 
There's  an  old  mouth  full  of  laughter 
But  a  dumb  heart  cries. 
Very  full  of  tears  is  the  old  man.   .  .  . 


New  York  had  a  subway  accident  that 
recalled  some  aspects  of  war  days,  and  a 
writer  in  the  Call  dramatizes  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  doughboy.  The  writer  is  not  an 
ex-soldier,  tho  she  may  be  an  ex-nurse. 
Anyhow  we  should  expect  to  see  her  in  a 
"no  more  war"  parade: 

THE  SUBWAY  ACCIDENT 

By  Mary  Carmack  McDougal 

You  could  hear  'em  screaming  from  down  under 

the  ground — 
Shrieking  and  struggling  and  calling — 
Horrible  sounds  coming  up  through  the  grating 

of  the  subway 
Into  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  street — 
Men  and  women  and  children,  choking  and  stran- 
gling, 
A  hundred  feet  under  the  ground. 

Gassed  they  was! 

And  then  they  was  dragged  up  and  stretched  out 

on  the  sidewalks. 
Hundreds  of  'em — 
With   doctors   and   firemen   and   nurses   working 

over    em. 
Pumping  air  into  'cm. 
Gassed. 
And  the  crowds  gathered  and  jammed  around. 

white,  they  was  so  excited. 
Why.   the  whole  city  was  just  like  that — clean 

white  with  excitement. 


Gee!  I  couldn't  help  but  think  of  them  days  in 

France 
When  men  was  gassing  other  men — 
On  piu-pose — 
Meant  to — 
Men  with  lungs  just  as  tender  as  them  folks'  lungs 

in  the  subway. 
(But,  Gee.  you  never  saw  a  guy  just  fresh  gassed, 

did  you'.' 
With  his  awful  eyes,  and  that  stuff  oozing  out  of 

the  corners  of  his  mouth.  I 
Say,  this  is  what  I  mean. 
We  all  done  it  on  purpose,  you  see — 
Gassed  each  other. 

We  gassed  the  Germans  to  make  the  world  safe — 
For  something  or  other. 
And  they  gassed  us  because  they  said 
We  wouldn't  let  'em  have  a  place  in  the  sun — 
Or  something  like  that. 
Anyway,  here's  what  I'm  trying  to  saj  : 
It  wasn't  no  accident  then; 
We  all  elone  it  on  purpose. 
And  everybody  said  "Hooray!" 
(Except  the  fellows  with  that  stuff  oozing  out  of 

the  corners  of  their  mouths,  I 
Yes,  Xew  York  said  "Hooray."  too. 
New  York  didn't  wring  her  hands  over  them  boys 

that  was  gassed. 
(And  even  now  they  keep  spitting  up  rotten  lung*. 

and  dying.) 

Oh,  it  ain't  that  I'm  not  sorry  for  them  folks  that 

got  gassed  in  the  subway — 
Only- 
Well,  folks  are  just  funny,  that's  all. 

The  tragedy  of  Ireland  is  put  in  these 
lines  by  a  sympathetic  American,  who  finds 
for  them  a  medium  in  the  Nation,  and  the 
Athenamum  (London). 

DUBLIN.  JULY,  1922 

By  John   Gould   Fletcher 

Peace  dwells  in  Dublin  now: 
Broken  is  the  green  bough; 
The  high  gods  have  their  will. 
There  are  none  left  to  kill: 
No  more  blood  overflows 
To  darken  a  dead  rose. 

Peace;  in  the  clammy  tomb 
'Tis  well  elead  lips  are  dumb: 
'Tis  well  that  death-dimmed  eyes 
See  not,  nor  cold  limbs  rise. 
'Tis  well  that  the  dead  sleep 
Immeasurably  deep. 

Peace;  as  the  last  shot  falls 

Upon  flame-gutted  walls. 

Darkness  and  stillness  spread 

Their  requiem  for  the  dead. 

Some     bore     their     brows     red-wreathed     in 

thorns  to-day, 
And  others  looked  on  them,  and  turned  away. 


In  The  London  Mercury  is  this  ingeni- 
ous reading  of  the  wind  as  tho  the  poet 
bore  it  some  grudge.  The  wind's  soft 
progeny,  the  zephyrs,  that  cool  in  summer 
are  overlooked,  the  good  word  it  deserves 


forgotten: 


THE  WIND  IS  BLIND 

By  Alice  Meynell 
'Eyeless,   in   Gaza,   at   the   Mill,    with   Slaves. 

The  Wind  is  Blind. 

The  Earth  sees  sun  and  moon,  the  height 
Is  watch-tower  to  the  dawn ;  the  plain 
Shines  to  the  summer;  visible  light 
Is  scattered  in  the  elrops  of  rain. 

The  wind  is  blind. 
The  flashing  billows  are   aware; 
With  open  eyes  the  cities  see; 


Light  leaves  the  ether  everywhere 
Known  to  the  homing  bird  and  bee. 

The  wind  is  blind. 
Is  blind  alone.     How  has  he  hurled 
His  ignorant  lash,  his  aimless  dart. 
His  eyeless  rush  upon  the  world. 
Unseeing,  to  break  his  unknown  heart! 

The  wind  is  blind. 
And  the  sail  traps  him.  and  the  mill 
Captures  him;   and  he  can  not  save 
His  swiftness  and  his  desperate  will 
From  those  blind  uses  of  the  slave. 

Contemporary  Verse  brings  forward  the 
long  silent  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman  in 
what  they  claim  as  her  debut  in  verse.  It 
consists  of  two  quatrains: 

THE  PRISONER 

By  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman 

Listening  to  the  great  harmonies  but  half  heard. 
With  all  earth's  beauty  darkness  for  the  stars. 
Complaining  not.  but  like  a  prisoned  bird 
He  beats  his  wings  against  his  fleshly  bars. 

THE  VASE 

By  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman 

Save  for  the  roses  I  am  blest  to  hold 
Sweeter  than  love  and  lovelier  than  the  day. 
If  I  were  made  of  precious  beaten  gold 
The  gods  would  deem  me  dross  to  fling  away. 

City  dwellers,  especially  those  from  com- 
pulsion, will  read  these  lines  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  with  a  sigh  for  the  remembered 
freedom  of  the  hills: 

HILL  HUNGER 

By  Joseph  Auslander 

I  want  to  stride  the  hills!     My  feet  cry  out 
For  lulls!     Oh,  I  am  sick  to  death  of  streets: 
The    nausea    of   pavements    and    people    always 

about. 
The  savagery  of  mortar  and  steel  that  beats 
Me  under,  hedges  me  in:  the  iron  shiver 
Of  traffic! — I  want  to  stride  the  hills.  I  want 
Hills  toned  frantic  silver  or  a  ciuiver 
Of  scarlet :  hills  that  hunger  and  grow  gaunt! 

I  am  tired  of  steps  and  steps,  and  a  thousand 

nights 
Of  stairs  resounding,  shuffling,  quarreling 
With  shoes.     I  want  a  hill  on  windy  nights, 
When  April  pauses  with  me,  clambering 
Over  the  purple  side  to  the  top,  until 
We  pull  ourselves  up  by  a  star — the  hill!  the  hill! 


Those  who  remember  Rembrandt's 
great  painting  in  Amsterdam  will  find  an 
added  poignancy  in  this  sonnet  in  the  Lon- 
don Spectator: 

THE  DISSECTING  ROOM 

By  Margaret  Evans 

Here  death  and  knowledge  dwell:  no  graveyard 

gloom 
Wakes  such  a  bitter,  secret  shudder  of  dread 
As  this  long,  empty  room. 

Stone  floored  and  sunlit,  where  the  unwanted  dead 
Lie  robbed  of  death's  last  dignity,  denied 
Even  the  mercy  of  a  swift  decay. 
Yet  here  we  live  and  work,  here  we  dissect 
The  limp  and  lifeless  body — taught  thereby 
To  honor  it  with  passionate  respect — 
With  wondering  hands  lay  bare  muscle  and  nerve. 
Moulded  by  service  perfectly  to  serve. 
And,  touched  by  wonder  yet  unsatisfied. 
Reach  past  the  bounds  of  knowledge  till  we  find 
A  deeper  wonder  standing,  veiled,  behind. 
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Cantilever 
Stores 

Cut  this  out  for  reference 
Akron — n  Orpheum  Arcade 


*    Altoona— liendheim's,  1302— nth  Ave 
Asbury  Park — Best  Shoe  Co. 

Asheviile  — Pollock's 

Albanj — Hewett's  bilk  Shop,  15  N.  Pearl  St. 

Atlanta — Carlton  Shoe  &  Clo.  Co. 

Auburn  &  Geneva,  X.  Y. — Dusenbury  Co 

Austin — Carl  H.  Mueller 

Baltimore — 325  No.  Charles  St. 

Battle  Creek — Bahlman's  Bootery 

Bay  City— D.  Bendall  Co. 

Birmingham— 219  I^orth  19th  St. 

Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Bridgeport — W.  K.  Mollan 

Brooklyn — 414  Fulton  St. 

Buffalo — 639  Main  St. 

Burlington,  Vt. — Lewis  &  Blanchard 

Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 

Cedar  Ripids — The  Killiin  Co. 

Charleston — J.  K  Condon  &  Sons 

Charlotte — 221  Hedmont  Bldg. 

Cheyenne — C.  &  M.  Bootery 

Chiratm1 — 3°  E.  Randolph  St.  (Room  502) 
cagol— 4750  Sheridan  Rd.  (Room  214) 

Cincinnati — The  McAlpin  Co. 

Cleveland — Graner-Powers,  1274  Euclid  Av. 

Columbia,  S.  C. — Watson  Shoe  Co. 

Columbus.  Miss — Simon  Loeb  &  Bro. 

Columbus,  O. — 104  E.  Broad  St.  (at  3rd) 

Dallas— Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 

Davenpjrt — R.  M.  Neustadt  &  Sons 

Dayton — The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 

Denver — 224  Foster  Bldg. 

Des  Moines — W.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 

Detroit — T.  J.  Jackson,  41  E.  Adams  Av. 

Easton — H.  Mayer,  427   Northampton  St. 

Elmir.i — C.  V.'.  O'Shea 

El  Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Erie — Weschler  Co.,  910  State  St. 

Evanston — North  Shore  Bootery 

Fall  River — D.  F.  Sullivan 

Fitchburg — W.  C.  Goodwin,  342  Main  St. 

Galveston — Fellman's 

Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 

Harrisburg — Orner's,  24  No.  3rd  St. 

Hartford — 86  Pratt  St. 

Holyoke— Thos.  S.  Childs,  27S  High  St. 

Houston— 306  Queen  Theatre  Bldg. 

Huntington,    W.   Va. — McMahon-Diehl 

Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

Jackson,  Mich. — Palmer  Co. 

Jacksonville — Golden's  Bootery 

Jersey  City — Bennett's,   411  Central  Ave. 

Johnstown,  Pa. — <iangs 

Kansas  City,  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — 300  Altman  Bldg. 

Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 

Lancas.er,  Pa. — Frey's,  3  E.  King  St. 

Lansing — F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 

Lexington.  Ky. — Denton,  Ross,  1  odd  Co. 

Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 

Little  Rock — Poe  Shoe  Co.,    302  Main  St 

Los  Angeles — 50s  New  Pantages  Bldg. 

Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Lowell — The  Bon  Marche 

Macon — The  Dannenberg  Co. 

McKeesport — Wm.  F.  Sullivan 

Memphis — Odd  Fellows'  Bldg.  (2nd  floor) 

Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 

Minneapolis — 25  Eighth  St.,  South 

Montgomery — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. — A.  J.  Rice  &  Co. 

Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 

Newark — 897  Broad  St.  (opp.  City  Hall) 

New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 

New  Haven — 153  Court  St.  (2nd  floor) 

New  Orleans — 109  Baronne  St.  (Room  200) 

New  Rochelle — Ware's 

New  York — 22  West  39th  St. 

Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownley 

Oakland — 20s  Henshaw  Bldg. 

Omaha — 1708  Howard  St. 

Passaic — Kroll's,  37  Lexington  Ave. 

Paterson — 10  Park  Ave.  (at  Erie  Depot) 

Pawtucket — Evans  &  Young 

Peoria — Lehmann  Bldg.  (Room  203) 

Philadelphia — 1300  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 

Pittsfield — Fahey's,  234  North  St. 

Plainfield— M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 

Portland,  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. — 353  Alder  St. 

Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonberger 

Providence — The  Boston  Store 

Reading — Sig.  S.  Schweriner 

Richmond,  Va. — Seymour  Sycle 

Rochester — 148  East  Ave. 

Rock  Island — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Saginaw — Goeschel-Brater  Co. 

St.  Louis— 5 16  Arcade  Bldg.,Op.P.O. 

St.  Paul— 43  E.  5th  St.  Frederic  Hotel. 

Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros.  Co. 

San  Francisco — Phelan  Bldg.,  Arcade 

Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 

Schenectady — Patton  &  Hall 

Scranton — Lewis  &  Reilly 

Seattle — -Baxter  &  Baxter 

Shreveport — Phelps  Shoe  Co. 

Sioux  City — The  Pelletier  Co. 

Sioux  Falls — Tne  Bee  Hive 

South  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 

Spokane — The  Crescent 

Springfield,  111.— A.  W.  Klaholt 

Springfield,  Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallace 

Stamford — L.  Spelke  &  Son 

Stockton— Dunne's  Shoe  Store,  330  E.  Main 

Syracuse — 121  W.  Jefferson  St. 

Tacoma — 255  So.  nth  St.  (Fidelity  Bldg.) 

Terre  Haute— -Otto  C.  Hornung 

Toledo — LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 

Topeka — The  Pelletier  Store 

Trenton — H.  M.  Voorhees  &  Bro. 

Troy — 35  Third  St.  (2nd  Floor) 

Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store 

Utica — Room  104  Foster  Bldg. 

Vicksburg — Valley  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Waltham — Rufus  Warren  &  Sons 

Washington — 1319  F.  St. 

Waterbury — Howland-Hughes  Co. 

Wheeling — Geo.  R.  Taylor  Co. 

Wichita — Rorabaugh's 

Wilkes  Barre — M.  F.  Murray 

Winston- Salem — Clark- West  brook  Co. 

Worcester — J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 

Yakima— Kohls  Shoe  Co. 

Yonkers — Louis  Klein,  22  Main  St. 

York — The  Bon  Ton 

Youngstown — B.  McManus  Co. 

Zancsville — J.  B.  Hunter  Co. 


cyouth  is  flexible 


ijeep  \your  Jouoyancy 
and  'T/our  olastic  otep 


Your  vacation  comfort  should  not  end  when  you 
board  the  train  for  home  and  routine  duties.  Can- 
tilever Shoes  help  you  to  conserve  the  vitality  and 
bodily  grace  you  acquired  thru  relaxation  and  out- 
door exercise. 

The  flexible  arch  of  Cantilevers  gives  elasticity  to 
the  step  because  it  is  made  like  your  own  foot  arch 
and  flexes  with  every  step.  Cantilevers  are  roomy 
without  being  loose;  snug-fitting  without  pinching. 
The  arch  of  Cantilevers  follows  the  curve  of 
your  foot  arch  giving  it  the  supple,  restful  support 
that  nature  would  give  you  walking  barefoot  over 
soft  ground  or  sand.  Cantilevers  permit  the  foot 
to  exercise  naturally  and  the  blood  to  circulate  nor- 
mally, which  keeps  the  foot  healthy  and  youthful. 

Your  youthful  flexibility  depends  much  upon  the 
shoes  you  wear.  If  your  shoes  are  made  the  Canti- 
lever way,  your  work  in  the  home  or  office,  your 
Fall  shopping,  your  social  calls,  your  week-end  trips 
or  occasional  outings,  may  be  done  with  the  free- 
dom and  comfort  you  enjoyed  on  your  vacation. 

Cantilever  Shoes  are  good  looking.  Fashionably 
dressed  women  everywhere  like  their  neatly  rounded 
toe  and  low  or  medium  heels.  The  fine  materials 
in  them  are  joined  together  by  workers  skilled  in 
making  a  flexible  arch  shoe  built  on  youthful  lines. 

Cantilever  Shoes  are  trade-marked  to  protect  you 
from    substitution.      They    are    sold    by    intelligent 
dealers    everywhere    who    understand    the 
foot  and  how  to  fit  each  individual  type  of 
foot. 

Except  in  New  York  City  there  is  only 
one  dealer  in  each  town.  If  no  dealer,  listed 
at  the  left  is  near  you,  write  to  the  manu- 
facturers, Morse  6k  Burt  Co.,  1  Carlton  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  name  of  a  nearby 
dealer  and  a  free  booklet  that  gives  many 
interesting  points  on  shoes. 
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GUNNING  FOR  THE  "NEGRO  MOSES 


">•) 


PROVISIONAL  PRESIDENT  OF  AFRICA,  President  of 
the  Black  Star  Line,  President-General  of  the  Universal 
Negro  Improvement  Association,  and  "greatest  orator  of 
tlic  race,"  the  "Rt.  Hon."  Marcus  Garvey  has  again  convened 
in  Harlem  his  world  congress  of  negroes.  But  this  time  he  is  not 
having  things  all  his  own  way. 
An  organization  called  the 
Friends  of  Negro  Freedom  an- 
nounces "'a  series  of  meetings 
with  a  vieAV  to  driving  out  of 
the  country  the  influence  of 
Marcus  Garvey  and  his  worth- 
less schemes  through  Avhich 
negroes  are  losing  their  hard- 
earned  dollars."  Other  de- 
tractors recall  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  World 
for  February  12,  1922,  and 
headed:  "$1,000,000  FRAUD 
IS  LAID  TO  GARVEY,  THE 
•  NEGRO  MOSES  '—Federal 
Indictment  Charges  He  and 
Three  Others  Duped  Investors 
in  Black  Star  Line — Two 
Huge  Steamships  Now  Called 
Mythical — Mass  Meeting 

Pledged  Support  to  'Sir  Presi- 
dent of  Africa'  after  his  Recent 
Arrest."  Then,  too,  Garvey's 
foes  accuse  him  of  having  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with 
Edward  Young  Clarke,  the 
Imperial  Kleagle  and  Acting 
Imperial  Wizard  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  Nevertheless, 
Garvey  is  as  resolute  as  of  old 
and  as  gorgeous  if  not  more 
so.  On  the  day  following  the 
opening  of  this  "Third  Inter- 
national Convention  of  the 
Negro  Peoples,"  the  New 
New  York  World  informs  us: 


P.  &  A.  photo. 

THE 


"Rt.  Hon."  Marcus  Garvey  in  military  attire.     "When  addressing  an 

audience  at  "Liberty  Hall,"  he  wears  an  Oxford  cap  and  flowing 

robes  of  black,  emerald  and  vermilion. 


Marcus  Garvey,  President-General  of  the  United  Negro  Im- 
provement Association  and  "Provisional  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Africa,"  wearing  a  chapeau  from  which  waved  red  and 
white  plumes,  clad  in  a  military  cloak  of  blue,  on  which  was  gold 
lace  a-plenty,  and  followed  by  his  "High  Potentate,"  "Chaplain- 
General,"  "Representative  of  the  American  People  at  the  Black 
House,  Washington,"  Black  Cross  nurses,  members  of  the  uni- 
formed rank,  and  a  host  of  followers  riding  in  automobiles, 
paraded  the  streets  of  Harlem  yesterday  afternoon  while  thou- 
sands of  negroes  who  do  not  agree  with  Garvey's  "Resurrect 
Africa"  movement  looked  on. 

Harlem  was  in  gala  attire.  Lenox  and  Seventh  Avenues  were 
especially  decorated.  Flags  and  bunting  were  in  evidence,  the 
colors  of  the  association,  black,  green  and  red,  predominating. 
Police  led  the  parade  and  a  large  detail  was  stationed  along  the 
line  of  march.  This  arrangement  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
mutual  consent,  a  request  having  been  made  by  the  Garvey  peo- 
ple that  adequate  protection  be  given. 

There  was  little  cheering  as  Garvey  passed  in  his  high-powered 
car.  Most  of  those  who  witnessed  the  parade  appeared  to  be 
looking  on  out  of  curiosity,  but  great  enthusiasm  was  displayed 
by  the  marchers  themselves. 

During  the  procession  there  were  several  animated  discussions 
between  marchers  and  bystanders,  but  none  resulted  seriously. 
At  Lenox  Avenue  and  135th  Street,  a  "Garveyite"  took  excep- 


tion to  a  remark  of  an  onlooker  charging  Garvey  with  being  a 
black  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  This  is  an  unpopular  sub- 
ject in  Harlem  and  the  crowd  was  with  the  anti-Garvey  man. 
Prompt  interference  by  the  police  quelled  the  argument. 

On  Seventh  Avenue,  near  133d  Street,  two  negroes  of  opposite 
views  took  issue  over  Garvey's  unfortunate  transaction  with  the 

Black  Star  Line,  in  which 
thousands  of  dollars  were  lost. 
Garvey's  champion  contended 
the  money  lost  to  members  of 
the  United  Negro  Improve- 
ment Association  was  due  to 
bad  advice  and  unfair  business 
methods  adopted  by  those  he 
trusted.  He  asserted  the  Pres- 
ident-General of  the  Associa- 
tion could  get  thousands  of 
dollars  more  if  he  desired. 

In  order  to  show  white  peo- 
ple the  Universal  Negro  Im- 
provement Association  is  on 
the  map,  the  parade,  after 
leaving  Liberty  Hall,  No.  120 
West  138th  Street,  marched 
down  Seventh  Avenue  as  far 
as  110th  Street.  It  was  then 
that  banners  reading  "White 
Man  Rules  America,  Black 
Man  Shall  Rule  Africa,"  "We 
Want  a  Black  Civilization " 
and  "God  and  the  Negro  Shall 
Triumph"  were  raised. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred 
negroes  attended  a  mass  meet- 
ing that  evening  at  the  71st 
Armory,  where,  as  the  New 
York  Tribune  tells  us, 

Gorgeous  robes  and  trap- 
pings and  richly  decorative 
costumes  of  almost  every  hue 
were  worn.  Several  companies 
of  negro  soldiers  of  the  Regular 
Army,  trim  and  erect  in  im- 
maculate uniforms,  were  on 
hand,  as  were  white-uniformed 
Black  Cross  nurses.  The  vari- 
ous speakers  wore  brilliant, 
flowing  robes. 

There  were  present  at  the 
meeting  representatives  of  the 
negro  race  from  every  corner  of  the  United  States,  from  Europe. 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  Central  and  South  America,  the  West 
Indies  and  Canada.  The  various  speakers  were  enthusiastically 
applauded,  and  Garvey's  plea  for  freedom  for  the  negro  race 
and  for  Africa  brought  forth  a  tremendous  outburst. 

"If  England  wants  peace,"  said  the  speaker,  "if  France  wants 
peace,  if  Italy  wants  peace,  I  suggest  to  them  that  they  pack  their 
bag  and  baggage  and  clear  out  of  Africa."  Continuing  he  said: 
"Egypt  has  spoken,  Poland  has  spoken  and  Poland  is  now  free, 
Egypt  is  free,  and  Ireland  also  is  free.  Africa  is  now  speaking, 
and  if  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  Irishmen  found  perse- 
verance enough  to  have  carried  the  cause  of  freedom  on  and 
on  until  they  won,  then  four  hundred  million  negroes  are  prepared 
to  carry  on  the  fight  for  African  liberty. 

"We  are  willing  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  great  white  race 
for  the  preservation  of  chilization  and  for  the  good  of  a  lasting 
peace,  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  new  negro  is  a 
different  man  to  the  negro  of  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  We  are 
willing  to  fight  to  see  Africa  restored  to  us  as  our  home." 

At  Liberty  Hall,  Harlem,  where  the  convention  holds  its  ses- 
sions, Garvey  is  "enthroned  on  the  dais,  in  a  gown  of  red  and 
green  velvet  stripes."  All  through  the  month  of  August  he  will 
preside  there,  unaffrighted  by  what  his  newspaper,   the  Negro 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


any  of  his  enterprises,  which  really  re- 
vealed his  financial  situation. 

Suppose  Mr.  Garvey  should  drop  from 
the  clouds  and  concentrate  on  his  indus- 
trial schemes  as  a  practical  first  step 
toward  his  dreams:  the  first  duty  of  a  great 
commercial  enterprise  is  to  carry  on  effec- 
tive commerce.  A  man  who  sees  in  indus- 
try the  key  to  a  situation,  must  establish 
sufficient  businesslike  industries.  Here 
Mr.  Garvey  has  failed  lamentably. 

To  sum  up:  Garvey  is  a  sincere,  hard- 
working idealist;  he  is  also  a  stubborn, 
domineering  leader  of  the  mass;  he  has 
worthy  industrial  and  commercial  schemes, 
but  he  is  an  inexperienced  business  man. 
His  dreams  of  negro  industry,  commerce 
and  the  ultimate  freedom  of  Africa  are 
feasible;  but  his  methods  are  bombastic, 
wasteful,  illogical  and  ineffective  and  al- 
most illegal.  If  he  learns  by  experience, 
attracts  strong  and  capable  friends  and 
helpers  instead  of  making  needless  ene- 
mies; if  he  gives  up  secrecy  and  suspicion 
and  substitutes  open  and  frank  reports  as 
to  his  income  and  expenses,  and,  above  all,  if 
he  is  willing  to  be  a  coworker  and  not  a 
czar,  he  may  yet  in  time  succeed  in  at  least 
starting  some  of  his  schemes  toward  ac- 
complishment. 

In  his  addresses,  constantly  appearing  in 
the  Negro  World,  Garvey  now  and  then 
warns  his  followers  against  the  danger  of 
being  led  astray  by  his  detractors.  Re- 
cently he  declared, 

With  all  the  controversy — with  all  the 
things  said  and  written  about  the  Uni- 
versal Improvement  Association  and  about 
me  personally,  as  far  as  the  African  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  I  trust  you  will  pay 
absolutely  no  attention,  for  the  simple 
reason  those  things  are  incidental;  you 
will  have  them  in  every  big  movement; 
you  will  have  them  in  every  big  endeavor. 
You  have  not  yet  found  in  all  human  his- 
tory where  all  the  people  have  ever  agreed 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  want  the  leaders  of  the  Universal 
Negro  Improvement  Association  to  pay 
much  attention  to  what  'other  negroes 
say,  because  they  do  not  mean  what  they 
say  anyhow,  and  there  is  not  much  to  what 
they  say. 

Meanwhile,  his  appeal  to  race  patriotism 
has  all  the  eloquence  it  had  before  the 
clouds  began  to  gather.  "What  do  we 
desire?"  he  asks,  and  answers, 

We  desire  the  emancipation  of  the  entire 
race;  we  desire  the  freedom  of  our  country, 
Africa;  free  from  the  domination  of  an  alien 
race,  free  from  exploitation,  free  from  the 
pernicious  influence  of  an  alien  civilization, 
and  an  alien  creed.     (Applause.) 

This  is  the  time  when  all  peoples  are 
looking  forward.  On  every  hand  you  hear 
the  cry  for  liberty,  and  what  is  liberty? 
It  is  that  sacred  principle  for  which  mil- 
lions have  died  in  the  past,  for  which  mil- 
lions will  die  to-day,  and  for  which  millions 
more  will  die  in  the  future.  Yes,  on  this 
principle  stood  Patrick  Henry  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  one  hundred  and  forty- 
odd  years  ago;  there  he  defied  the  organ- 
ized power  of  a  mighty  Empire;  I  think 
I  can  hear  the  word  of  that  noble  patriot 
ringing  through  this  hall  to-night— "  I 
••are  not  what  others  may  say,  but  as  for 


me,  give  me  Liberty  or  give  me  death." 
Such  were  the  words  that  inspired  the 
early  Colonists  to  fight  the  battle  of  inde- 
pendence to  make  America  the  greatest 
Republic  in  the  world;  such  are  the  words 
that  will  inspire  the  four  hundred  million 
negroes  throughout  the  world  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  our  motherland,  Africa. 

To  free  Africa,  we  must  first  free  our- 
selves mentally,  spiritually  and  politically. 
So  long  as  we  remain  the  religious  slaves 
of  another  race,  so  long  as  we  remain  edu- 
cationally the  slaves  of  another  race,  so 
long  as  we  remain  politically  the  slaves  of 
another  race,  so  long  shall  other  men  tram- 
ple upon  us  and  call  us  an  inferior  people. 
But  when  we  lift  ourselves  from  this  racial 
mire  to  the  heights  of  religious  freedom,  of 
political  freedom,  of  social  freedom  of  edu- 
cational freedom,  then  and  then  only  will 
we  start  out  to  become  a  great  race  and 
ultimately  make  of  ourselves  a  mighty 
nation. 

The  new  negro  desires  nationhood. 
We  believe  if  nationhood  is  good  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  if  nationhood  is  good 
for  the  Anglo-American  race,  if  nationhood 
is  good  for  the  Japanese  race,  for  the  Chi- 
nese race,  or  any  other  race  in  the  world, 
then  it  is  also  good  for  this  great  black  race 
of  ours.     (Applause.) 

We  shall  have  in  this  twentieth  century 
nothing  less  than  freedom.  If  it  must  be 
won  by  sacrifice,  then  we  are  prepared  for 
sacrifice  of  any  kind;  if  we  must  give  our 
money,  we  shall  give  it;  if  we  must  give  of 
our  intelligence,  we  will  give  it;  if  we  must 
give  of  our  physical  power,  we  will  give  it; 
if  we  must  give  of  our  blood,  we  shall  give  it, 
for  by  the  blood  of  the  fathers,  the  children 
are  freed.     (Applause.) 


IF  NAPOLEON  HAD  COMMANDED 
THE  ALLIES 

THE  greatest  war  in  history,  military 
critics  agree,  did  not  produce  any  out- 
standing military  genius — but  suppose  it 
had?  Suppose  Napoleon  had  commanded 
the  armies  of  the  Allies?  This  is  a  specu- 
lation that  has  doubtless  occurred  to  thou- 
sands of  people  all  over  the  world,  but 
one  of  the  speculators,  Walter  Noble 
Burns,  has  taken  the  trouble  to  base  his 
consideration  of  the  possibility  on  a  careful 
study  of  Napoleon's  personality  and 
career.  "What  would  Napoleon  have  done 
to  the  Germans  if  he  had  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  Allies?"  asks  Mr.  Burns,  and 
he  answers,  in  a  lively  way,  by  conjuring 
up  the  shade  of  Napoleon  to  discuss  the 
matter;  or  rather,  it  appears,  as  Mr.  Burns 
loafed  before  dinner  in  a  cushioned  arm- 
chair in  a  comfortable  room  in  Paris,  the 
great  leader  took  it  upon  himself  to  call. 
Mr.  Burns  relates  his  adventure  in  The 
Yeoman  Shield  (Des  Moines,  Iowa), 
beginning — 

A  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  crunch 
of  coach  wheels  sounded  on  the  asphalt  in 
the  street.  A  cold  draft  reached  me  as 
the  outer  door  was  flung  wide.  Followed 
a  sudden  stir  and  bustle  in  the  hall.  A 
clear  voice  shouted  "L'Empereur!"  I  had 
just  got  to  my  feet  when,  with  his  gray 
greatcoat  buttoned  up  to  his  chin  and 
falling  to  the  golden  spurs  on  his  boots, 
snowflakes  powdering  his  shoulders  and 
sparkling  on  the  black  beaver  of  his  three- 
cornered  hat,  in  at  the  door  strode  the 
Emperor    Napoleon    looking    for    all    the 
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Clamp  it 
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ADJUSTO-LITE  is  the  handy,  econom- 
ical light  for  home,  office,  store,  studio — 
everywhere  good  light  is  needed.  HANGS — 
CLAMPS— STANDS.  The  name  says  it- 
it's  quickly  adjustable.  A  turn  of  the  reflector 
sends  the  light  exactly  where  you  want  it.  No 
glare — no  eyestrain.     And — economy. 

Solid  brass;  handsome,  durable  and  compact.  Clamp 
is  felt-lined — can't  scratch.  S-yr.  guarantee.  Complete 
with  8-ft.cord  and  screw  socket  with  2-piece  parallel  pIuk- 

Get  an  Adjusto-Litc  today.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  carry  it  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER 

141-151  So.  Fifth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prices  in  U.  S.  A.,  brass  finish.  $5;  statuary  bronze  or 
nickel  linlsh,  $6.60.  Weil  of  Mississippi,  25c  per  tamp 
additional. 
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world  as  I  fancy  lie  must  have  looked  when  he  returned  to  the 
Tuileries  from  the  Austerlitz  campaign. 

As  I  made  an  obeisance,  he  tossed  his  greatcoat  and  ha  t  care- 
lessly among  my  wife's  hand-painted  pillows  on  the  divan  stood 
for  a  moment  at  the  fireplace  warming  his  small,  shapely  hands 
and  sinking  into  an  easy  chair  across  the  hearth,  regarded  me  with 
a  smile  of  cheerful  friendliness. 

As  he  sat  with  the  shine  of  the  lamp  upon  him,  he  looked  so 
strikingly  like  his  portraits  that  I  inspected  him  curiously  to  see 
if  by  chance  he  might  have  earned  away  a  part  of  the  gilt  frame 
as  he  stept  out  of  some  old  painting.  I  admitted  to  myself 
that  I  had  never  seen  a  handsomer  man.  His  head  was  superb, 
and  his  marble  face  was  of  sculptural  beauty.  A  stray  wisp 
of  chestnut  hair  drooped  across  his  splendid  brow  as  if  the  gentle 
Josephine  had  plastered  it  there  with  an  ambrosial  pomade.  His 
gray  eyes  sparkled  so  keenly  under  their  level  brows  that  I  half 
suspected  he  had  recently  indulged  in  a  glass  of  his  favorite 
Chambertin.  On  his  breast  glittered  the  insignia  of  the  Iron 
Crown  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  lappets  of 
his  green  uniform  coat  and  his  cashmere  waistcoat  and  knee 
trousers  were  of  immaculate  whiteness.  The  great  Regent  dia- 
mond flashed  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  his  boots  shone  as  if 
from  the  brushes  of  Constant,  while  a  faint  odor  of  eau  de  cologne 
seemed  like  a  personal  emanation. 

He  had  such  a  convincing  appearance  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
vibrant  life  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  my  guest  was  a  fan- 
torn.  But  the  picture  of  the  death  scene  a  hundred  years  ago, 
of  which  I  had  read  so  often,  rose  before  me  in  eloquent  reassur- 
ance. I  saw  again  the  barren  room  at  Longwood,  the  iron  bed 
of  old  campaigns ;  the  titan  of  world  dominion,  shorn  of  all  glamor 
of  glory,  devoid  of  all  reminders  of  power,  reduced  at  last  to  the 
stark  littleness  of  common  clay;  the  little  group  of  friends  left 
alone  of  all  the  kingly  throng  that  once  hung  upon  his  nod;  the 
South  Atlantic  storm,  that  drove  the  thundering  breakers  high 
over  the  grim  coasts  of  his  island  prison,  the  one  imperial  note  in 
the  drab  pitifulness  of  the  tragedy. 

But  strangely  enough,  says  Mr.  Burns,  "I  sat  there  easily  with 
my  legs  crossed  in  the  presence  of  the  mighty  spirit  of  St.  Helena's 
imperial  exile,  not  more  excited  or  embarrassed  than  if  my  next- 
door  neighbor  had  dropt  in  to  pass  the  time  of  day."  In  his 
position  of  host,  Mr.  Burns  continues: 

"I'm  awfully  glad  you  came,  your  Majesty,"  I  said  cheerfully. 
"It's  not  only  an  honor  but  an  opportunity.  I  have  long  been 
curious  to  know  what  you,  the  greatest  soldier  of  all  the  ages, 
would  have  done  in  the  World  War  if  you  had  been  in  command  of 
the  Allied  armies?" 

"I  should  have  brought  to  the  war,"  answered  the  emperor, 
"what  it  lacked — the  master  mind.  Great  crises  usually  pro- 
duce great  men.  The  man,  as  a  rule,  arises  to  match  the  hour. 
But  the  most  gigantic  war  in  history  failed  to  evolve  its  giant. 
It  demanded  a  superman,  but  no  superman  appeared.  Plodding, 
routine  leadership  was  futile.  What  was  required  was  the  demi- 
divine  sun  flash  of  genius.  The  tools  were  those  of  titans,  but 
there  were  only  pigmies  to  handle  the  tools.  If  I  had  commanded 
the  Allies,  I  should  have  won  the  war  in  two  years." 

"You  amaze  me,  sire." 

"The  war's  stupendous  blunders  and  its  stupendous,  useless 
tragedies  made  me  turn  in  my  sarcophagus  beneath  the  dome  of 
the  Invalides.  I  can  not  conceive  how  military  men  of  even 
mediocre  intelligence  could  have  permitted  the  Allied  Army  to 
waste  its  time  idly  lobbing  over  shells  during  a  three-years'  in- 
sanity of  deadlocked  trench  warfare." 

"But,  your  Majesty,"  I  hastened  to  interrupt,  "trench  warfare, 
when  it  was  inaugurated  after  the  Marne,  brought  a  welcome  lull. 
It  gave  the  Allies  time  to  develop  their  armies  to  full  strength  and 
speed  up  the  manufacture  of  artillery  and  ammunition.  It 
enabled  England  to  get  into  the  conflict  on  a  powerful  footing." 

"How  long,"  said  Napoleon,  "were  the  Allies  to  regard  them- 
selves as  unprepared  to  match  strength  against  the  Germans? 
Three  weeks  or  three  months  of  trench  warfare  may  have  served 
a  purpose,  but  was  it  necessary  for  it  to  last  forever?  What  did 
it  accomplish?  What  could  it  have  hoped  to  accomplish? 
The  fatuity  of  it  gave  the  Germans  a  golden  opportunity  which 
all  but  won  them  the  war.  They  had  shot  their  bolt  on  the 
Western  Front  for  the  time  being  after  the  Marne.  Russia  had 
become  menacing  in  the  east.  The  trenches,  combined  with 
Allied  inactivity,  enabled  them  to  hold  their  position  in  France 
with  a  minimum  of  men  while  they  gave  their  attention  to  the 
pressing  affairs  on  their  eastern  frontiers.  They  put  Russia  out 
of  the  war.  They  overran  Serbia.  They  conquered  Roumania. 
They  opened  up  their  line  of  communications  with  Constantinople. 
All  this  while  the  Allies  sat  in  their  trenches  lobbing  over  shells. 
What  a  spectacle  for  history  was  this  vast  Army  gone  to  sleep  in 
its  trenches  while  the  liberty  of  the  world  was  at  stake  and  the 
Germans  at  their  leisure  were  crystallizing  their  dream  of  world 


dominion!  What  benefit  to  the  Allied  cause  were  the  countless 
instances  of  individual  heroism,  the  little  piffling  forays  across 
No  Man's  Land,  the  bombing,  the  nibbling  tragedies,  the  killing 
of  men  by  tens  and  fifties,  the  interminable  lobbing  over  of  shells? 
Trench  warfare,  forsooth!  The  most  colossal  piece  of  stupidity 
ever  perpetrated  by  military  men  in  the  world's  history." 

"You  forget,  sire,"  I  ventured,  "that  the  battles  of  Ypres, 
Lens,  Paschaendale,  Messines  Ridge  were  fought,  and  the  Somme 
and  Chemin  des  Dames  offensives  were  launched  in  this  period  of 
what  you  term  inactivity." 

Napoleon  sat  for  a  moment  pursing  his  lips  in  thought. 

"Why  were  these  battles  fought?"  he  observed  at  length. 
"What  good  did  they  do?  They  gained  a  little  ground  here, 
took  a  town  there,  destroyed  a  segment  of  trenches  yonder  at 
a  time  when  every  blow  struck  by  the  Allies  should  have  been 
a  blow  to  gain  a  decision  and  end  the  wTar.  These  murderous 
engagements  were  actuated  by  no  great  purpose  and  had  no 
ultimate  objective.  As  examples  of  heroic  fighting  they  were 
superb.  But  there  was  no  reason  for  them.  Perhaps  the  flowers 
of  Flanders  field  bloom  to-day  fairer  for  the  enrichment  of  so 
much  blood  uselessly  shed.  But  they  accomplished  nothing. 
If  I  had  been  in  command,  they  never  would  have  been  fought. 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  the  Emperor  went  on,  "that  the  Marne, 
which  has  taken  its  place  rightfully  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles 
of  the  world,  was  decisive  only  negatively.  It  saved  France  and 
the  Allies'  cause  when,  if  properly  followed  up,  it  would  have 
driven  the  Germans  back  to  the  Rhine.  After  that  great  victory, 
I  would  have  flanked  Von  Kluck  out  of  France.  Joffre  attempted 
this,  but  his  strategy  was  sophomoric.  His  race  to  turn  the 
German  right  resulted  only  in  a  gradual  extension  of  the  lines  of 
both  armies  until  they  fetched  up  against  the  North  Sea.  How 
simply  this  problem  could  have  been  solved !  I  would  have  halted 
the  race,  concentrated  and  struck  a  smashing  blow  in  force 
through  the  thin  German  line.  This  would  have  been  easily 
feasible.  Once  in  their  rear,  I  would  have  compelled  the  Germans 
to  withdraw  upon  their  frontier  bases.  As  it  was,  the  victory 
at  the  Marne  merely  inaugurated  the  tragic  folly  of  trench 
warfare." 

"Perhaps,"  Mr.  Burns  reminded  the  Emperor,  "you  have 
estimated  too  lightly  the  marvelous  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  military  science.  You  had  neither  railways  nor  tele- 
graph, high  explosives,  42-centimeter  cannon,  machine-guns, 
airplanes,  tanks,  poison  gas,  to  say  nothing  of  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  wireless,  railroads  and  automobiles  which  have  revo- 
lutionized warfare.  Surprize  was  eliminated  from  this  war. 
Airplanes  made  that  impossible." 

However — 

Napoleon  stept  over  to  me  and  playfully  pinched  my  ear. 

"Forget  it,"  he  said,  and  I  need  not  say  that  the  colloquialism 
falling  from  the  lips  of  the  mighty  emperor  whose  lightest  word 
once  made  Europe  tremble,  shocked  me  inexpressiblj\  "Forget 
it.  If  the  Allies  failed  to  create  the  element  of  surprize — that 
is  one  thing.  That  it  was  perfectly  practicable  was  proved 
a  number  of  times,  notably  by  Ludendorff  in  his  great  drives  in 
the  last  year  of  the  war. 

"Modern  inventions,"  he  resumed,  "have  given  war  a  new 
phase,  but  have  left  its  basic  principle  unchanged.  A  man  who 
is  a  great  soldier  in  his  own  age  would  be  equally  as  great  in  any 
age.  Genius  works  with  the  tools  at  hand  and  rises  superior  to 
conditions.  There  were  many  generals  in  my  time  who  knew  as 
much  as  I  about  theoretic  and  academic  war.  I  learned  my  les- 
sons in  the  same  school.  I  fought  with  the  same  weapons  and 
under  the  same  conditions.  But  I  was  victor  over  them  in  fifty 
pitched  battles.  Why?  Because  I  solved  old  problems  in  a  new 
way.  Singleness  of  purpose,  rapidity,  precision  and  concentra- 
tion were  the  fundamentals  of  my  science.  More  men  at  the 
right  spot  at  the  right  time  sums  up  my  strategy.  The  celerity 
of  my  movements  bewildered  my  enemies.  I  depended  as  much 
on  the  legs  of  my  soldiers  as  on  their  muskets.  I  might  lose  bat- 
tles, but  I  never  lost  minutes.  Victory  sometimes  hangs  upon 
a  second. 

"The  surprize  and  precision  of  my  blows  led  my  foes  to  think 
I  was  a  wizard  possest  of  some  new  magic,  but  mathematics 
was  my  only  necromancy.  Time  and  again  by  a  concentration 
of  cannon  I  blasted  my  way  through  the  center  of  an  opposing 
army.  When  I  had  destroyed  the  enemy's  equilibrium,  the  rest 
was  nothing.  Once  I  had  sliced  an  Army  in  two,  I  devoured  it 
piecemeal. 

"Military  scientists  have  delved  into  my  battles  and  campaigns 
to  search  out  the  secret  of  my  success.  They  have  expatiated  on 
my  'interior  lines,'  my  cavalry  screens,  my  general  advance  guard 
of  all  arms  followed  by  my  main  Army  as  a  battalion  carree,  my 
opportunism  in  battle,  my  clear  and  all-embracing  vision,  my 
ability  to  divine  the  intentions  of  my  foes,  my  battle  psychology 
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Put  Sunshine  Into  Your  Kitchen 

— With  Valspar  Enamel 


In  its  new  coat  of  Valspar  Enamel,  your 
kitchen  becomes  snowy  white  and  oh, 
so  clean  and  sanitary.  Gone  are  grease 
and  acid  stains.  Gone  is  the  dingy  look 
from  refrigerator,  woodwork  and  fur- 
niture!. 

Valspar  Enamel  can  be  washed  freely 
with  soap  and  hot  water,  doesn't  grow 
dull  and  keeps  everything  looking  bright 
and  clean. 

It  is  easy  to  put  on,  too,  for  Valspar 
Enamel  flows  freely  from  the  brush, 
dries  dust-free  in  two  hours  and  hard  in 
twenty-four.     Valspar   Enamel   may   be 


rubbed  down  to  a  beautiful  dull  finish  if 
desired. 

Valspar  Enamels  are  simply  the  famous 
waterproof  Valspar  Varnish  mixed  with 
the  finest  pigments.  From  twelve  fade- 
less colors  you  can  choose  just  the  enamel 
you  want.  You  can  also  buy  these  enamels 
in  Black,  White,  Bronze,  Aluminum, 
Gold,  and  Flat  Black. 

Send  for  complete  color  chart — it's  free 
of  course — and  if  you  want  a  sample  can, 
fill  in  the  coupon  below.  For  a  few  dol- 
lars you  can  make  your  house  over  with 
these  attractive  Valspar  Enamels. 


New  York 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World — Established  1832 

Chicago        Boston        Toronto       London        Paris        Amsterdam. 


W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


E  NAM  IE  L. 


-This  coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  cents 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


I  enclose  dealer's  name  and  stamps 
— 15c  apiece  for  each  3SC  sample  can 
checked  at  right.  (Only  one  sample  of  each 
product  supplied  at  this  special  price. 
Print  full  mail  address  plainly.) 


The  famous  Valspar 
boiling  water  test 


Dealer's  Name. .. 
Dealer's  Address  . 
Your  Name 


Valspar  Enamel  O 

State  color 

Valspar  .  .  .  U 
Valspar  Stain  .  Lj 
State  color 


Your  Address. City. 
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August  Joys 

Bubble  Grains  all  day  long 

Consider  how  much  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed 
Rice  mean  to  the  young  folks  in  summer. 

They  are  food  confections — airy,  flimsy,  toasted 
grains,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  As  fragile 
as  snowflakes,  as  flavory  as  nuts. 

Yet  they  are  the  greatest  whole-grain  foods  that 
science  has  perfected.  They  are  Prof.  Anderson's 
inventions.  Over  125  million  steam  explosions  are 
caused  in  every  kernel.  Thus  every  food  cell  is 
blasted.  Digestion  is  made  easy  and  complete.  All 
the  grain  elements  feed. 

Let  them  revel 

Children  revel  in  Puffed  Grains.  Let  them  do  so 
to  their  hearts'  content.  You  know  of  no  foods  so 
good  for  them. 

Keep  both  kinds  on  hand,  and  in  plenty.  There 
are  countless  ways  to  enjoy  them,  morning,  noon 
and  night.  And  they  mean  that  children  get  enough 
of  the  whole-grain  nutriment. 

Puffed  Wheat     Puffed  Rice 


With  cream  and 

sugar. 
With  melted 

butler. 
Mixed  with 

berries. 


Ways  of  serving 

In  bowls  of  milk. 

_i?       As  nuts  on 

desserts. 

As  wafers  in 

"•*«•"::.       i*^  soups. 

The  Night  Dish 

Puffed  Wheat  in   Milk 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


which  enabled  me  to  recognize  the  supreme 
moment  and  deliver  the  stroke  that  spelled 
victory.  Very  well.  But  the  enigma  still 
remains.  I  conquered  where  others  using 
the  same  tactics  would  have  failed.  My 
secret  lay  in  my  genius.  My  strategy  and 
tactics  were  myself,  and  there  has  lived  on 
earth  since  time  began  but  one  Napoleon. 
For  all  its  new  weapons  and  new  condi- 
tions, I  would  have  solved  the  problems  of 
this  world  war  as  I  solved  the  problems  of 
my  own  time.  And,"  he  added  impres- 
sively, "on  the  theory  that  the  primal 
principles  of  war  remain  unchanged  through 
the  changiug  centuries,  I  woidd  have 
solved  them  in  much  the  same  way." 

"If  you  had  been  in  command  of  the 
Allied  Armies,"  I  asked,  "pray,  how,  your 
Majesty,  would  you  have  won  the  war  in 
two  years?" 

' '  I  would  have  brought  the  war  to  a 
crisis  in  the  fall  of  1916,"  he  answered. 
"The  Russians  were  active.  Koumania 
had  come  in  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The 
Germans  were  fully  occupied  on  their 
eastern  front.  They  had  stript  their  lines 
in  France  and  left  them  at  the  nadir  of 
weakness.  England  had  a  powerful  Army 
in  the  field.  The  Army  of  France  was  at 
the  zenith  of  its  strength  and  efficiency. 
The  supplies  of  artillery  and  ammunition 
were  at  last  adequate.  The  Hindenburg 
line  had  not  been  built.  There  was  no 
longer  any  possible  reason  for  delay.  In 
men  and  equipment  the  Allies  were  ready 
for  their  supreme  effort. 

"1  would  have  built  success  on  my  old 
formula  of  rapidity,  precision  and  concen- 
tration. I  would  have  concentrated  heavy 
masses  of  troops  back  of  the  lines,  some- 
where perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gambrai.  This  would  have  been  a  logical 
strategic-  point  for  attack.  Victory  would 
have  placed  me  in  a  position  to  cut  the 
railways  leading  into  Germany  and  block 
the  German  retreat.  I  would  have  brought 
together  vast  numbers  of  heavy  cannon. 
I  would  have  distributed  an  immense 
number  of  machine-guns  through  my 
infantry.  I  would  have  created  strong 
mounted  machine-gun  batteries.  I  would 
have  had  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  in 
reserve.  I  always  had  great  faith  in  the 
effectiveness  of  cavalry  as  a  complement 
to  infantry  and  artillery.  Tho  scarcely 
used  in  this  war,  I  am  confident  it  could 
have  been  employed  to  wonderful  ad- 
vantage. This  tremendous  preparation.  I 
maintain,  could  have  been  carried  through 
with  absolute  secrecy,  despite  the  airplanes. 
Ludendorff  proved  that  beyond  argument. 

"I  would  have  struck  the  entrenched 
German  lines  on  a  front  of  not  more  than 
fifteen  miles — perhaps  ten.  A  sharp, 
quick,  powerful  blow  on  such  a  narrow 
front,  I  am  convinced,  would  have  insured 
a  break  through. 

"My  opening  artillery  attack  would 
have  been  a  short,  intense  storm  of  shell- 
tire  that  could  have  been  depended  upon 
to  level  the  enemy's  trenches,  barbed-wire 
entanglements  and  machine-gun  nests. 
The  way  thus  made  clear,  1  would  have 
hurled  forward  my  infantry  and  machine- 
guns  in  supporting  waves  and  in  such 
masses  that  their  impact  must  have  proved 
irresistible. 

"Having  broken  through  the  German 
lines,  I  would  have  sent  my  cavalry  and 
mounted  maehine-gtin  batteries  through 
the  gap  into  the  open  country  beyond  to 
be  used  in  pursuit  and  in  cutting  railways 
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and  communications  and  would  have 
poured  masses  of  infantry  and  machine- 
gun  batteries  through  to  the  German  rear 
and  started  a  great  turning  movement. 

"With  the  German  Army  divided  and 
heavy  bodies  of  Allied  troops  operating  in 
its  rear,  I  would  have  ordered  a  general 
attack  along  the  entire  Western  Front. 
Taken  on  front,  flank  and  rear,  the  Ger- 
mans must  have  attempted  a  hasty  with- 
drawal from  France  and  Belgium.  This 
retreat  I  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
intercept.  Vast  numbers  must  have  sur- 
rendered. If  my  calculations  proved  cor- 
rect, only  fragmentary  portions  of  the 
German  Army  would  have  escaped  across 
the  Rhine.  If  I  failed  to  end  the  conflict 
by  one  gigantic  stroke,  I  would  have  carried 
the  war  into  Germany,  given  the  Germans 
a  taste  of  their  own  medicine  and  brought 
the  end  of  the  war  in  sight." 

As  he  unfolded  his  great  plan,  Napoleon 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  paced  back  and 
forth  across  the  room.  He  talked  with  an 
energy  that  made  each  word  a  bursting 
shell,  while  he  punctuated  his  discourse 
with  dynamic  gestures  and  his  eyes 
snapt  fire.  Mr.  Burns  objected,  how- 
ever, that  to  do  all  this  Napoleon  would 
have  had  to  strip  his  lines  of  defense. 
Napoleon  admitted  it: 

"Certainly,"  he  exclaimed.  "No  great 
general  ever  lived  who  was  not  a  great 
gambler.  I  would  have  risked  much,  but 
not  all.  The  Allied  cause  would  not  have 
been  lost  if  I  had  failed.  I  would  still  have 
had  strength  in  reserve  for  a  new  trial. 
The  lack  of  daring  and  take-a-chance 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  commanders 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war's  long- 
drawn-out  tragedy." 

"But  if  such  a  victory  had  been  possible, 
do  you  not  think  the  Allied  leaders  would 
have  attempted  it?" 

"No.  They  were  too  cautious.  They 
were  obsessed  by  a  Fabian  policy  of  delay. 
They  waited  for  their  armies  to  grow 
stronger.  They  waited  for  the  Germans  to 
weaken  under  constant  pressure.  They 
waited  for  the  Americans  to  come.  They 
waited  for  the  day  when  the  accumulated 
power  of  their  inexhaustible  resources 
could  crush  exhausted  Germany.  They 
followed  throughout  the  war  the  anti- 
quated tactics  of  an  obsolete  school,  scat- 
tering their  efforts  over  wide  areas,  trying 
only  for  isolated  successes,  pitting  their 
forces  in  frontal  attacks  against  forces  of 
equal  strength,  and  usually  fighting  to  a 
drawn  decision.  These  were  the  tactics  of 
the  old  school  militarists  of  my  day  whom 
I  made  ridiculous  by  the  rapidity  of  my 
movements  and  the  deadliness  of  concen- 
trated smashes  against  vulnerable  points. 
To-day,  as  yesterday,  the  Lord  fights  on 
the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions." 

"Yet,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  your 
Majesty,  your  plan  for  winning  the  war  is 
almost  identical  with  that  which  Luden- 
dorff  tried  in  1918  and  which  met  disastrous 
failure." 

"Ludendorff  struck  on  too  wide  a  front 
in  his  first  drive.  If  he  had  struck  on  a 
front  of  fifteen  miles  instead  of  fifty,  he 
would  have  broken  through.  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  As  it  was,  he 
merely  bent  back  the  British  line  in  a  ti- 
tanic bow,  thirty-five  miles  deep,  almost  to 
Amiens.  The  area  over  which  he  was 
forced  to  spread  was  too  immense;  his 
efforts  lost  concentration  and  became  dif- 
fused; opposition  became  more  formidable 
the  farther  he  plunged;  his  movement  lost 
its  momentum.    As  the  bow  deepened  with- 


2400  telephone  wires  in  a  cable  little  larger  than  a  man's  Wrist. 


Science  keeps  down  costs 

When  the  Bell  System  installed  its  first  successful 
telephone  cable,  fifty  wires  was  the  largest  number 
that  could  be  operated  in  a  single  cable  without 
"cross-talk"  and  other  interference.  Today  it  would 
require  48  cables  of  the  original  type  to  accommo- 
date the  number  of  wires  often  operated  in  one 
cable. 

Without  this  improvement  in  cable,  the  con- 
struction of  new  underground  and  aerial  lines 
would  have  cost  the  Bell  System  upwards  of  a 
hundred  million  dollars  more  than  has  actually  been 
spent.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  maintenance  would 
have  been  greater  by  eighteen  million  dollars  a  year. 
These  economies  in  the  Bell  System  mean  a  saving 
in  telephone  rates  to  each  individual  subscriber. 

In  all  branches  of  telephone  practice  science  has 
similarly  contributed  to  economy.  Even  in  such  a 
comparatively  small  item  as  switchboard  cords, 
improvements  have  reduced  the  cost  of  renewal  by 
four  million  dollars  a  year. 

Every  new  telephone  added  to  the  Bell  System 
increases  the  usefulness  of  all  telephones,  but  this 
multiplication  tends  likewise  to  increase  the  com- 
plications and  the  expense  of  service.  The  scien- 
tists of  the  Bell  System,  to  offset  this  tendency,  are 
constantly  called  upon  to  develop  new  devices 
which  simplify  complications  and  keep  down  costs. 

By  virtue  of  a  united  system  the  benefits  of  these 
improvements  are  shared  by  all  subscribers — and 
the  nation  is  provided  with  the  best  and  cheapest 
telephone  service  in  the  world. 


"  Bell  System  " 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One    Policy,    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and    all    directed 
toward    Better    Service 
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out  breaking,  the  distance  he  had  to  traverse  became  so  great 
that  he  outran  his  artillery  and  supplies. 

"But."  said  Napoleon.  "I  give  Ludendorff  credit  for  the  one 
stroke  of  genius  of  the  war.  He  had  the  right  idea  and  attempted 
its  execution  by  methods  only  slightly  wrong  and  at  a  period  when 
the  chances  for  success  were  least.  The  Allies  had  grown  too 
strong;  the  Germans  were  too  weak  to  withstand  the  losses  his 
terrific  drives  entailed.  But  he  ended  the  lunacy  of  trench 
warfare." 

"But  if  the  Allies  had  attempted  it  earlier,  might  they  not 
likewise  have  lost?" 

"Not  if  they  had  timed  their  effort  with  their  opportunity. 
When  the  Allied  armies  in  France  had  a  preponderance  of  man- 
power and  equipment  and  the  Germans  were  occupied  in  Russia 
and  Roumania  and  their  western  lines  were  weakest,  then  the 
hour  for  supreme  Allied  victory  had  struck.  That  was  two  years 
before  the  end  came  with  the  great  German  debacle.  But," 
added  Napoleon  as  he  took  a  delicate  pinch  of  snuff,  "there  was 
no  man  for  the  hour." 

"I  have  one  last  question  to  ask  you,  your  Majesty,"  I  said. 
"It  has  challenged  the  nations  since  the  fighting  ceased  as  a 
red  rag  challenges  a  bull.     Who  won  the  war?" 

"I  will  answer  that  with  pleasure,"  returned  the  great  captain. 
"It  is  a  question  that  in  my  mind  admits  of  no  argument.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  unquestionably  the  war  was 
won  by — " 

"What's  the  matter,  my  dear.  Dinner's  getting  cold.  I've 
called  you  three  times  and  you  haven't  heard.     Are  you  deaf?" 

My  charming  wife  stood  in  the  doorway.  I  rose  in  my  court- 
liest manner. 

"Your  Majesty,"  I  said  with  a  profound  bow,  "may  I  not  have 
the  honor  to  present—" 

My  wife  laughed  merrily.  Across  the  hearth  where  the  ghost 
of  Napoleon  had  sat  was  only  an  empty  chair. 


THE  "MURDER  CLUBS"  THAT  FLOURISH 

IN  MUNICH 

A  MYSTERIOUS  POWER,  known  in  Germany  as  "Or- 
ganization C,"  is  gaining,  in  the  eyes  of  the  liberal  Ger- 
man press,  a  reputation  as  terrible  as  was  won  by  some 
of  the  Murder  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Whether  or  not 
"Organization  C"  is  responsible  for  the  recent  murder  of  Rath- 
enau.  as  many  liberals  charge,  certainly  it  is  a  center  of  the  re- 
actionary and  monarchistic  movement  which  is  now  so  strong 
in  Bavaria.  Munich,  the  capital,  has  become  the  home  of  all 
sorts  of  secret  societies  which  masquerade  as  sport  or  social  clubs, 
but  whose  real  activity  is  political  intrigue.  A  Munich  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  regards  that  city  as  "a  hotbed  of 
political  intrigue  inspired  by  a  ruthlessness  of  purpose  beside 
which  that  of  the  old  Russian  Nihilists  seems  mere  childish  pas- 
sion." The  writer  as>erts  that  there  is  an  "underground  world" 
in  the  city.    He  goes  on: 

It  is  this  underground  world,  not  the  visible  one  of  art  and 
gaiety,  that  holds  the  real  life  of  the  city  to-day.  For  here  Ger- 
man thoroughness  has  devoted  itself  to  the  organization  of 
political  terrorism  on  a  sound  commercial  basis.  Not  the  pic- 
turesque Tirolese  mountaineer,  with  his  embroidered  "shorts" 
and  "•Gemsbart ."  stuck  in  the  bright  green  hat,  but  the  unobtru- 
sively clad  figure  and  close-cropped  head  of  the  patriot  assassin 
is  the  outstanding  type  of  Munich  to-day,  the  city  from  which 
murderers  are  financed,  equipped,  and  helped  to  cover  up  their 
tracks  when  their  work  has  been  done. 

Incredible  things  happen  in  Munich  daily.  The  highest  repre- 
sentative here  of  the  Republic  can,  uncriticized  by  his  superiors, 
call  for  cheers  for  "King  Rupprecht "  from  Republican  officials. 
The  big  shops  in  the  main  street  of  this  capital  of  the  Bavarian 
Free  State  can  devote  their  windows  to  the  glorification  of  Royal 
reviews  of  Bavarian  troops  without  arousing  protest.  Every 
Sunday  sees  some  fresh  demonstration  for  the  Monarchy,  or  a 
military  parade  carried  out  with  all  the  pomp  of  Imperial  days. 

But  the  national  Republican  Mag  can  be  hoisted  only  in  the 
presence  of  a  strong  guard  to  protect  it  from  insult  and  destruc- 
tion. Only  the  diplomatic  tact  of  Count  Lerchenfeld  prevented 
the  farce  of  President  Ebert's  recent  "reception"  in  Munich 
from  becoming  a  tragedy. 

President  Ebert  is  only  one  of  the  many  prominent  Germans 
whom  the  writer  considers  to  be  in  constant  danger.  The  mur- 
ders of  Dr.  Rathenau  and  Kurt  Eisner  are  two  of  a  long  series  of 


outrages,  the  rest  of  which  have  gone  practically  unnoted  outside 
of  Germany.  Prime  Minister  Wirth  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  next  intended  victim.  President  Poincare  in  distant  Paris  is 
also  said  to  be  on  the  murder  club's  list,  and  the  French  papers 
have  been  full  of  the  extraordinary  measures  taken  to  protect  him. 
Altho  these  murder  organizations  are  described  as  very  large 
and  wide-spread  in  their  activities,  so  far  few  of  their  conspirators 
have  been  unmasked.  According  to  the  London  Tunes  corre- 
spondent : 

The  Rathenau  murder  is  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  political 
assassinations,  followed  in  almost  every  case  by  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  perpetrators. 

Count  Arco,  the  young  Bavarian  nobleman  who  murdered 
Kurt  Eisner,  did,  indeed,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  but 
only  to  be  declared  insane.  He  is  supposed  to  be  in  an  asylum, 
but  many  Bavarians  are  positive  that  he  has  for  long  been  in 
enjoyment  of  full  liberty,  on  his  parole  to  appear  at  the  place  of 
nominal  internment  should  any  public  inquiry  render  it  necessary 
to  produce  him.  If  this  is  so,  not  one  of  Eisner's  half-dozen 
assassins  and  their  accomplices  has  been  punished — a  state  of 
affairs  which  would  be  impossible  did  there  not  exist  connivance 
at  crimes  directed  against  prominent  Republicans  on  the  part  of 
highly  placed  members  of  the  police  and  judiciary. 

Other  European  papers  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Ger- 
many which  before  the  Great  War  was  supposed  to  be  a  model  to 
the  world,  of  discipline  and  respect  for  law,  should  have  developed 
into  such  a  hodgepodge  of  Oriental  intrigue.  They  recall  that 
the  Germans  were  always  the  severest  critics  of  the  wild  and  fan- 
tastic Pan-Slav  and  other  intrigues  in  the  Balkans  which  eventu- 
ally led  up  to  the  murder  at  Sarajevo.  It  was  the  German  con- 
tention that  such  people  were  unfit  to  govern  themselves  when 
their  only  court  of  political  appeal  seemed  to  be  assassination. 
Now  Germany,  they  find,  far  more  than  any  Oriental  or  Latin 
country,  is  becoming  the  scene  of  such  outrages.  Worst  of  all, 
according  to  the  Times  correspondent,  the  police  and  officials  are 
conniving.    He  writes: 

Without  residence  in  the  country  for  some  considerable  period 
it  is  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  form  any  idea  of  the  political 
chaos  underlying  the  surface  picture  of  industrial  progress  and 
prosperity  which  the  Germany,  and  especially  the  Bavaria,  of 
to-day  presents. 

Every  phase  of  the  life  of  the  city  is  controlled  by  secret  police. 
I  have  Aerified  the  stories  of  Socialists  concerning  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  Germans  suspected  of  holding  communication  with 
the  Allied  Commissions  quartered  here.  Naturally  enough,  the 
business  of  every  caller  at  the  offices  of  the  Allied  Disarmaments 
Commission  is  known  to  the  reactionaries.  The  Commission 
itself,  whether  or  not  its  members  are  acquainted  with  the  fact,  is 
subjected  to  a  complete  system  of  espionage.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  any  stranger  visiting  either  its  offices  or  its  mem- 
bers must  be  prepared  to  be  hauled  before  an  inquisitorial  council 
at  once  to  account  for  his  behavior. 

The  reason  for  this  interest  in  preventing  all  contact  between 
Bavarians  and  Allied  representatives,  established  to  assist  the 
German  Government  in  carrying  out  the  disarmament  elauses, 
is  not  far  to  seek.  There  are  those.  Pacifists  and  Social-Demo- 
crats, who  while  stanch  in  their  opposition  to  the  economic  and 
territorial  clauses  of  the  Treaty,  have  every  interest  in  seeing 
German  disarmament  converted  from  fiction  to  fact.  Socialists, 
Avhile  often  not  disinclined  to  obtain  arms  themselves,  know  that 
the  arms  still  concealed  in  Germany  and  the  organizations  cloak- 
ing military  preparations  under  the  de^ce  of  innocent  clubs,  are 
solely  at  the  disposal  of  the  reaction.  For  reasons  obvious  to 
residents  in  Munich,  few  advertise  their  adherence  to  the  Re- 
public to-day,  and  the  reactionary  agencies  isolate  the  Commis- 
sion from  all  and  sundry. 

Reactionary  propaganda,  for  long  directed  against  the  leaders 
of  the  Republic,  now  makes  bold  to  incite  against  members  of 
the  Allied  Commissions.  Less  than  a  month  ago  French  officers 
visiting  police  barracks  near  Munich  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
duty  were  driven  back  by  a  hostile  crowd  at  the  entrance  gate.  The 
crowd  was  not  a  chance  collection  of  peasants  and  shopkeepers. 
It  consisted  mainly  of  several  hundred  students  of  Munich 
University  who  had  been  drilling  in  the  district.  A  week  or 
so  ago  your  correspondent  himself  witnessed  a  ten  minutes' 
pitched  battle  between  a  company  of  "Green"  (Republican) 
police  and  a  mob  outside  the  Vier  Jahreszeiten  Hotel  in 
Munich.  It  was  after  a  meeting  held  to  protest  against  the 
Schwarze  Schmach,  the  "Black  Scandal,"  as  the  presence  of 
French  colored  troops  in  the  Rhineland  is  everywhere  referred  to. 
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SEIBERLINGRUBBERCO 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


Not  only  a  GOOD  Tube 
but  a  BIG  Tube  also 

Why  a  GOOD  tube? — Because  the  tube  protects  your 
return  upon  the  much  larger  investment  in  casings.  Leaky 
tubes  mean  lost  mileage.  Seldom  can  you  stop  and  repair 
a  tube  injury  quickly  enough  to  prevent  casing  injury.  In  one 
mile  on  a  soft  tire  you  may  cut  several  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  miles  out  of  the  casing. 

An  old  story?  Yes,  but  we  shall  keep  on  telling  it  because 
it  is  the  truth  and  we  owe  it  to  you  to  be  sure  you  understand 
its  importance. 

Why  a  BIG  tube? — An  under-size  tube  is  over-distended 
when  you  pump  up  the  tire.  The  tiny  pores  in  the  rubber 
open,  and  soon  you  have  a  slow  leakage  that  you  don't  notice 
till  the  tire  has  already  suffered  injury.  The  stretching  also 
causes  more  heat  from  friction,  the  rubber  loses  its  resiliency 
and  the  tube  is  worn  out  before  its  time. 

Put  a  Seiberling  Tube  in  a  Seiberling  Tire.  We  want 
you  to  get  every  last  mile  out  of  your  Seiberling  Cords,  and  we 
do  not  like  to  think  that  any  tube  goes  into  one  of  our  tires 
except  the  tube  that  we  know  is  good  enough  and  big  enough, 
because  we  made  it  ourselves  and  made  it  not  just  to  be  sold 
but  to  keep  Seiberling  Cords  in  service  on  the  road  and  out  of 
the  repair  shop  as  long  as  possible. 

Seiberling  Tubes  are  extra  large  and  are  made  of  pure  gum,  a  floating 
stock.  They  are  laminated,  built  of  thin  gum  strips.  If  a  blow-out  occurs, 
they  will  not  rip  as  some  tubes  do.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Seiberling  Tubes — 
ask  him  too,  what  pure  gum,  floating  stock,  lamination,  and  extra  size 
mean  to  you  from  his  view-point. 

If  you  do  not  find  a  Seiberling  dealer  in  your  community,  write  us  for 
nearest  address  at  which  you  can  procure  Seiberling  Cords  and  Tubes. 

SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY    •     AKRON,  OHIO 


"A  Tire  that  Will  be 
Known  Everywhere" 

Seiberling  Cords  are  as  good 
as  the  best  materials  and 
human  skill  can  make  them. 


j^KSf 


SEIBERLING 
TUBES 
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II  ill  A  GERMAN  LIST  OF  ZEPPELIN  CASUALTIES 

He  could  borrow 
money  from  an 
Edgeworth  smoker 

"I  left  the  house  in  a  hurry.  Had 
bought  my  railroad  ticket  the  day  before 
so  I  didn't  realize  I  had  left  my  money 
at  home  until  I  was  aboard  the  train.  I 
was  going  to  a  strange  town  to  do  business 
with  a  man  1  didn't  know,  so  it  would 
have  been  quite  embarrassing. 

"I  went  into  the  smoking  car.  1  looked 
over  the  men  and  decided  to  tell  my  story 
to  one  of  them.  But  which  one:*  That 
was  the  question.  It  was  answered 
quickly.  A  man  pulled  out  a  pipe.  'He's 
the  man  for  me,'  I  thought.  But  when  he 
took  a  can  of  Edgeworth  from  his  pocket, 
then  I  kneWi 

"He  lent  me  the  trifling  sum  I  asked 
for,  and  in  thanking  him  1  mentioned  that 
1  was  an  Edgeworth  smoker  and  that  was 
what  influenced  me  to  speak  to  him,  a  per- 
fect stranger. 

"'Perfect  stranger!'  he  laughed.  'Not 
on  your  life.  Xo  pipe  smoker  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  another — especially  if  they 
both  smoke  Edgeworth.'" 

There  does  seem  to 
be  a  friendship  among 
Edgeworth  smokers. 
We  don't  claim  that 
the  tobacco  is  respon- 
sible for  this  so  much 
as  the  kind  of  men  who 
smoke  Edgeworth. 

Perhaps  you've 
had  a  similar  ex- 
perience. If  you 
have,  we'd  like  to 
hear  of  it. 

And   we'll   send 
free  samples — gen- 
Edgeworth     Ready- 
Slice —  to   any   man, 
whether  he  has  some  favorite  brand  or  not . 

Send  a  postcard  for  free  samples  with 
your  name  and  address  to  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  5  South  21st  St., 
Richmond,  Va.  If  you  would  also  add 
the  name  and  address  of  the  dealer  from 
whom  you  usually  buy  your  tobacco  we 
would  appreciate  your  courtesy. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes  to 
suit  the  needs  and  means  of  all  purchasers. 
Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edge- 
worth  Ready-Rubbed  are  packed  in  small, 
pocket-size  packages,  in  handsome  tin 
humidors,  and  in  various  handy  in-be- 
tween quantities. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly 
send  you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one- 
or  two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for 
the  same  price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


erous    helpings    of 
Rubbed    or    Plug 


TT  was  height  against  artillery,  German 
Zeppelins  against  British  guns  and  gun- 
carrying  airplanes,  and  the  Zeppelins  got 
the  worst  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  German 
airship-makers  were  prepared  to  try  con- 
clusions once  more,  at  an  altitude  of  22,000 
feet,  when  the  war  ended.  Airplanes  have 
since,  of  course,  far  surpassed  this  height, 
but  a  Zeppelin  sailing  over  four  miles 
high,  especially  aided  by  darkness  and 
occasional  clouds,  could  have  met  and 
beaten  off  any  planes  able  to  reach  this 
altitude,  so  the  Germans  argued.  Some 
statistics  of  the  Zeppelins  and  other  air- 
ships employed  by  the  German  Navy  during 
the  war,  notes  the  London  Times,  have 
recently  been  published,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  Marine  Rundschau.  It  is  officially 
recorded  that  the  Allies  destroyed  20  of 
the  airships,  and  that  20  others  were  the 
victims  of  accident.  Included  in  the  re- 
port is  a  complete  list  of  the  ships,  with 
the  names  of  their  commanders  and  watch 
officers,  the  date  of  their  being  put  into 
service,  the  number  of  cruises  and  attacks 
made,  their  air-port  stations  and  a  brief 
account  of  their  ultimate  fate.  The  Times 
summarizes  and  comments: 

From  first  to  last  the  German  Navy  *iad 
at  its  disposal  78  airships.  Six  Avere  either 
air  training-ships  or  were  used  for  special 
purposes,  so  that  72  took  part  in  actual 
scouting  and  operations.  The  figures 
show  that  the  average  for  each  vessel  was 
10  cruises  and  three  attacks.  The  maxi- 
mum number  in  commission  at  any  one 
time  was  19.  The  highest  number  in  com- 
mission in  a  single  year  was  39  in  1917, 
but  the  greatest  number  of  cruises  and  at- 
tacks was  made  in  1910.  In  that  year  the 
31  airships  in  commission  at  various  times 
made  290  cruises  and  107  attacks.  But  it 
was  also  the  year  of  the  greatest  losses. 
Eight  were  destroyed  by  enemy  action, 
four  by  storm,  and  four  by  explosion.  In 
the  following  year  nine  were  lost  by  enemy 
action,  and  five  by  storm.  The  total  loss 
for  the  Avhole  period  of  the  war  was  52, 
made  tip  as  follows:  Destroyed  by  enemy 
action  20;  destroyed  by  storm,  14;  de- 
stroyed by  explosion,  12.  Besides  these, 
however,  17  others  went  out  of  service  for 
various  reasons. 

Full  particulars  are  given  about  the 
various  stations.  The  double  shed  at 
Fuhlsbiittel  was  burnt  down  on  September 
1(>,  1910.  That  at  Tondern  was  burnt 
out  three  times  and  rebuilt.  Of  the  four 
double  sheds  at  Ahlhorn,  three  were  blown 
up  and  totally  destroyed  in  the  great 
explosion  which  took  place  on  January 
5,  1918. 

Of  the  52  airships  lost,  the  crews  of  19 
were  killed,  the  crews  of  six  taken  prison- 
ers, and  the  crews  of  three  were  interned. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  24  there  was  no 
loss  of  personnel.  Nine  airships  were  left 
in  commission  when  the  Armistice  was 
declared,  including  the  two  school  air- 
ships at  Nordholz.  One  was  in  course  of 
construction. 

Of  the  six  Zeppelins  put  into  commis- 
sion in  1914,  L.3  and  L.4  were  stranded 
during  the  storm  of  February  17,  1915; 
L.5  was  stranded  at  Dunamiin.de,  in  Cour- 
land,  on  August  0,  1915,  after  being  hit 
by  enemy  fire;  L.7  was  shot  down  in  flames 
by  the  enemy  on  May  4,  1910;    L.6,  the 
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training-ship,  exploded  in  its  hangar  on 
September  19,  1910;  and  L.8  was  shot 
down  in  action  on  March  5,  1915,  and 
stranded  at  Tirlemont.  Twelve  were  put 
into  commission  in  1915.  L.1S,  commis- 
sioned on  November  3,  1915,  caught  fire 
in  the  hangar  at  Tondern,  a  fortnight  later, 
while  being  inflated.  L.9  blew  up  in  the 
hangar  at  Fuhlsbiittel  on  September  19, 
1910,  and  L.10  was  struck  by  lightning 
above  Neuwerk  Island  on  September  3, 
1915.  Of  the  rest,  L.12,  L.15,  and  L.19 
were  shot  down;  L.17  blew  up  in  the  ex- 
plosion at  Tondern;  L.20  was  stranded  at 
Stavanger,  in  Norway;  L.ll,  L.13,  and 
L.16  Avere  dismantled,  and  only  L.14,  the 
training-ship,  survived  to  be  handed  over 
at  the  Armistice. 

Of  the  1910  ships,  LM,  L.22,  L.SS  (at 
sea),  L.31,  L.32,  L.33  (over  London),  L.34 
(over  Sunderland),  and  L.39  (oA-er  Com- 
piegne),  Avere  shot  down.  L.2.'+  caught  fire 
while  entering  the  hangar  at  Tondern, 
and  caused  the  explosion  which  destroyed 
L.17.  L.25  to  L.29  were  Army  ships. 
L.S0  and  L.37  went  out  of  commission  in 
1917,  and  were  handed  oArer  to  the  Allies 
at  the  end  of  the  Avar.  L.36  and  L.S8  were 
stranded. 

The  1917  ships  suffered  bad  losses  both 
from  explosions  and  in  action.  The  great 
explosion  at  Ahlhorn  on  January  5,  1918, 
accounted  for  L.46,  L.47,  L.51,  and  L.53 
besides  the  Schiitte-Lanz,  SL.20;  L.57, 
which  had  been  intended  for  the  expedition 
to  German  East  Africa,  exploded  in  mid- 
air on  her  trial  trip  on  October  7,  1917, 
fourteen  days  after  completion.  The  entire 
crew  perished,  and  the  cause  of  the  disaster 
was  never  discovered.  She  Avas  succeeded  by 
L.59,  Avhich  made  the  trip,  but  was  recalled 
when  over  the  Sudan  because  the  Germans 
had  then  evacuated  German  East  Africa. 
This  A'essel  bombed  Naples,  and  was 
engaged  in  an  expedition  to  bomb  Malta 
when  she  came  down  in  flames  in  the  Strait 
of  Otranto  for  reasons  unknown,  as  she 
was  not  then  under  attack. 

The  following  were  destroyed  in  action: 
L.48  (in  the  North  Sea),  L.44  (near  Lune- 
Aille),  L.45  (oArer  Sisteron),  L.48  (after 
bombing  the  Suffolk  area,  brought  doAvn 
by  the  R.F.C.,  with  Commodore  Schiitte 
on  board),  L.49  (near  Bourbonnes),  L.50 
(in  France,  afterwards  sailed  away  with- 
out crew),  L-53  (by  a  British  airman  while 
scouting),  L.54  and  L.60  (by  a  British  air- 
man Avhile  in  the  hangar  at  Tondern),  and 
L.55  (over  Tieffenort,  in  attack). 

The  Zeppelin  war  had  been  a  continuous 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to 
attain  altitudes  that  could  not  be  reached 
by  the  defense.  In  the  summer  of  1917 
they  had  reached  altitudes  at  Avhich  hu- 
man beings  could  not  liAe  without  oxygen 
(afterwards  comprest  air  was  used).  The 
type  L.53  to  L.55,  then  in  use,  had  a  cubic- 
capacity  of  50,000  cubic  meters  and  a 
maximum  altitude  of  18,000  to  20,000  feet. 
But  in  1918  they  found  their  attacks  badly 
hampered  by  British  airplanes  and  the 
"excellently  organized  artillery"  in  En- 
gland, and  they  were  at  best  able  to 
attack  only  in  cloudy  Aveather.  After  Cap- 
tain Prolz  Avas  brought  doAvn  A\dth  L. 53, 
it  was  decided  temporarily  to  abandon 
attacks  till  the  neAv  type,  with  a  cubic 
capacity  of  02,000  cubic  meters  and  an 
altitude  of  22,000  feet,  was  ready.  For- 
tunately the  German  Navy  mutinied  and 
the  German  front  collapsed  before  this 
was  ready.  L.71  was  handed  over  Avitli 
the  other  eight  to  the  Allies,  and  L.72, 
still  unfinished,  Avas  ultimately  complete' I 
and  surrendered  to  France. 
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Music  the  Gulbransen  Way, 
Fascinates  the  Kiddies! 

A  ten-year-old  finds  a  Gulbransen  as 
tempting  as  you  do — and  just  as  easy 
to  play. 

Sure  as  shooting,  you'll  discover  that 
inquisitive,  that  eager-to-learn  boy  of 
yours  playing  Gulbransen  Instruction 
Rolls — and  unconsciously  gaining  an 
understanding  and  mastery  of  music 
that  he'll  appreciate  all  his  life. 

You'll  find  him  picking  out  melody 
notes,  varying  the  tempo,  pedalling 
properly — like  an  old  hand  at  the  game! 

It  is  a  game — a  fascinating  one — the 
rules  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
exclusive  Instruction  Rolls. 

You  cannot  play  the  game  on  any 
other  player-piano  because  the  Gulbran- 
sen does  things  that  are  out  of  the 
ordinary.  It  pedals  more  easily,  re- 
sponds more  completely,  gives  more 
direct  control  and  affords  a  greater 
variety  of  expression  than  do  ordinary 
player-pianos. 

Put  it  to  the  test. 
Gulbransen-Dickinson  Company,  Chicago 

Canadian  Distributors: 
Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Company 
79  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto 

Nationally  VricexL 

-Branded  in  the  Back. 


White  House     CountrySeat     Suburban      Community 
Model  Model  Model  Model 

TOO  *600  495  s365 


To  Gulbransen  Owners:  The  Gulbran- 
sen is  a  fine  instrument;  don't  neglect  it. 
Have  it  tuned  at  least  twice  a  year. 
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"New  Book  of  Gulbransen  Music" 
Free  on  Request.     Check  Coupon. 

□    Check  here  if  you  do  not  own  any  piano 
or  player-piano. 

□    Check     here    if     you     want     information 
about  having  a  Gulbransen  player  action 
installed    in    your    present    piano    (or    pla 
piano) . 

Write  name  and  address  in  margin  and  mail 
to  Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co.,  3'.1<)  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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ANOTHER  "EGOIST" 

QUITE  unlike  the  divinity  student  of 
fiction  is  Bennett  Malin,  a  young 
man  whom  Ave  first  encounter  in  the  Tre- 
main  Theological  Seminary.  His  is  not  a 
case  of  unmistakable  vocation  nor  that  of  a 
man  filled  with  a  desire  for  service.  On  the 
contrary  his  intention  is  to  be  a  writer,  and 
he  has  selected  the  profession  of  the  min- 
istry as  one  affording  him  the  leisure  neces- 
sary for  that  career.  To  this  end  all  his 
energy  has  been  devoted  since  leaving  col- 
lege. He  has  a  small  income  and  has 
taught  eight  years  since  his  graduation  so 
that  his  financial  outlook  gives  him  no 
anxiety.  The  only  thing  that  disturbs  his 
serenity  is  the  fact  that  he  is  in  love,  and  he 
intends  to  calm  that  particular  form  of 
agitation  as  soon  as  possible  by  proposing 
to  the  young  lady.  He  is  pretty  sure  of  his 
answer.  Naomi  Blessing  is  the.  daughter 
of  the  woman  at  whose  house  Malin  takes 
his  meals;  a  good  girl,  to  whose  limited 
outlook  the  young  man's  income,  profes- 
sion and  extreme  good  looks  have  placed 
him  high  above  the  average  mortal.  Such 
is  the  state  of  things  at  the  opening  of  Elsie 
Singmaster's  new  book  "Bennett  Malin" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  $2.00),  a  picture  of 
an  egoist  that  recalls,  tho  it  does  not  imi- 
tate, George  Meredith's  great  study. 

Bennett  proposes  to  Naomi  in  a  well- 
regulated  manner,  is  accepted  with  wonder 
and  gratitude,  and  soon  after  inherits  from 
an  uncle  a  ramshackle  old  house  in  Cam- 
bridge and  an  income  of  about  three  thou- 
sand a  year,  which  enables  him  to  give  up 
the  ministry,  marry  at  once,  settle  down  in 
Cambridge  and  devote  himself  to  writing. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  "half-baked,"  as  we  are  pleased 
to  call  them,  exist  in  such  numbers  as  here. 
Bennett  Malin  is  an  example  of  type  only 
too  often  encountered  in  college  towns  as 
well  as  in  less  enlightened  centers.  He 
comes  of  good  New  England  stock,  his 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather  having 
been  preachers  and,  in  a  mild,  theological 
way,  writers  as  well.  The  desire  to  write 
is  strong  within  him  and  the  tragedy  of  it  is 
(tho  he  is  unaware  thereof)  that  he  has 
nothing  to  say.  He  has  read  the  standard 
English  writers  and  knows  how  they  are 
rated  as  literature,  but  he  is  entirely  devoid 
of  perception  and  appreciation,  and  has  no 
idea  of  his  limitations.  This  is  the  man  who 
is  proposing  to  enter  the  ranks  of  writers 
and  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  not  excel 
most  of  them.  A  fair  example  of  his 
methods  is  shown  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  He  has  decided  to  start  with  a 
story  of  adventure  in  foreign  lands,  and  as 
he  has  never  been  out  of  his  own  country  he 
purchases  three  guide-books  from  which  he 
intends  to  get  his  local  color. 

The  story  follows  up  Malin's  career;  his 
disappointments,  his  failures  and  his  slow 
deterioration.  Naomi  finds  herself  shut  out 
from  her  husband's  life  and  relegated  to  the 
position  of  housekeeper,  a  victim  to  her 
husband's  egoism.  They  have  one  child,  a 
son,  Arthur,  in  whom  Naomi  takes  comfort, 
but  whom  Bennett  finds  less  interesting 
than  himself.  Hard  times  come.  Bennett 
makes  some  money  by  tutoring,  but  sinks 
it  all  by  publishing  his  novel  himself,  as  he 
can  find  no  publisher  willing  to  take  it. 
This  book  is  an  interminable  work  in  four 
volumes,   entirely  devoid  of  merit,  which 


falls  perfectly  flat,  not  one  copy  selling. 
As  Arthur  grows  up  he  develops  the  family 
taste  for  writing,  but  in  his  case  it  is  coupled 
with  ability  and  he  accomplishes  some- 
thing. And  so  the  story  flows  on,  tracing 
the  lives  of  these  three,  the  self-centered 
Bennett,  the  quiet,  capable  Naomi  and  the 
ardent  and  talented  Arthur.  It  is  a  simple 
tale  but  a  thoroughly  interesting  one,  and 
as  a  study  of  character  it  will  recall  to 
many  readers  of  an  earlier  day  Robert 
Grant's  "Unleavened  Bread,"  and  in  Ben- 
nett Malin  they  will  see  the  masculine 
counterpart  of  that  matchless  study  in 
feminine  self-sufficiency,  Selma  White. 


BEN  FRANKLIN  AS  FICTION 

THERE  are  many  persons  who  will  balk 
at  straight  history,  even  tho  it  be  of 
their  own  country.  Some  has  been 
crammed  into  them  at  school,  but  promptly 
forgotten,  and  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
the  present  is  their  sole  interest,  unless — 

Unless  they  can  read  of  the  days  that 
went  before  in  such  a  book  as  this  by  Irving 
Bacheller.  Can  feel  the  urge  of  story  in- 
terest, move  with  young  lovers,  see  the 
vanished  great  as  familiar  figures,  take  the 
hazardous  path  with  the  brave  who  are  no 
more,  and  so  turn  history  into  romance. 
The  writer  who  recreates  a  period  in  the 
way  Mr.  Bacheller  does  in  his  last  novel 
does  a  real  service.  For  a  country  should 
be  known,  not  only  as  it  is,  but  as  it  was. 
Benjamin  Franklin  is  only  a  name,  and  that 
name  is  hooked  up  to  a  kite  and  a  thunder- 
storm, for  most  people,  not  a  tremendous 
and  most  human  portion  of  the  very  con- 
struction of  our  America,  without  whom  we 
might  never  have  become  a  nation. 

After  these  people  have  read  "In  the 
Days  of  Poor  Richard"  (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.00)  they  will  have  a  far  truer  and  far  more 
actual  conception  of  the  hero.  The  times 
in  which  he  lived  will  be  real  to  them,  and 
many  of  the  men  who  figured  in  them  will 
share  in  this  reality.  Moreover,  they  will 
have  been  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
story  told,  and  they  will  have  enjoyed  a 
charming  love  tale  to  boot.  That  is  surely 
good  measure. 

The  historical  novel  will  always  have  its 
place  in  fiction.  Sometimes  it  will  domi- 
nate, sometimes  it  will  make  a  barely  per- 
ceptible appearance,  but  it  must  survive 
any  slump  in  the  market  for  the  reasons 
indicated.  It  fills  a  want.  You  may  not 
care  to  delve  into  old  letters  and  manu- 
scripts and  chronicles,  to  study  thick 
tomes  and  become  familiar  with  facts  that 
are  a  bit  dry  under  their  dust;  but  you  are 
delighted  to  have  some  one  do  all  this,  and 
turn  the  result  into,  a  lively,  romantic 
story  that  will  keep  all  the  facts  for  you, 
colored  with  the  hues  of  life  and  shaken 
quite  free  of  their  dust  pall. 

Mr.  Bacheller's  love  story  as  well  as  his 
history  is  based  on  fact.  The  boy  and 
girl,  the  young  man  and  maiden,  who  meet 
and  love  at  first  sight  and  finally  get  mar- 
ried after  many  strenuous  years,  were  real 
flesh  and  blood.  They  wrote  to  each  other 
the  very  letters  quoted,  and  Jack  Irons 
was  in  truth  so  lucky  as  to  have  the  friend- 
ship of  Ben  Franklin.  How  much  is  in- 
vented beyond  this  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
say,  for  the  author  has  built  cleverly  on  the 


facts,  and  made  both  Jack  and  Margaret 
likeable  and  vivid. 

But  he  has  loved  best  to  work. over  his 
scout  and  backwoodsman,  Solomon  Binkus. 
Binkus  is  one  of  those  homely,  smart, 
dauntless  and  quizzical  men  who  belong  in 
the  same  category  as  Eben  Holden.  Binkus 
is  an  historical  figure,  and  Mr.  Bacheller 
has  picked  up  some  comment  upon  him, 
some  comment  by  him,  enough  to  reveal 
the  type  of  men  he  was.  From  that  he  has 
created  a  typical  American  of  the  unlet- 
tered yet  wise  and  far-seeing  sort,  the  kind 
of  man  who  might  perhaps  have  sat  for 
Kipling's  poem,  tho  there  is  here  onty  a 
slight  trace  of  that  cynic  quality  whose 
bite  Kipling  revealed.  But  Binkus  is  quite 
capable  of  shaking  dice  with  destiny,  and 
his  remarks  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  such 
a  contest  would  be  made  in  a  racy  dialog 
of  his  own  that  could  never  be  heard  except 
in  the  wilderness  or  on  the  farms  of 
America.  He  does  not  know  fear,  yet  he  is 
the  very  spirit  of  caution,  and  he  is  as, 
sentimental  as  the  hero  of  the  immortal 
stanzas.  Binkus  is  an  important  item  in 
Bacheller's  book,  and  it  is  right  that  he 
should  be,  for  to  him  and  his  kind  America 
owes  far  more  than  can  ever  be  estimated, 
and  certainly  far  more  than  she  has  ever 
repaid.  Such  men  gave  all  and  asked 
nothing  on  all  our  frontiers,  carried 
civilization  from  coast  to  coast,  and  lived 
always  just  beyond  whatever  civilization 
may  hold  of  comfort,  ease  and  rest. 

To  sum  the  book  up,  it  is  a  carefully 
written  portrait  of  Revolutionary  times, 
bearing  more  on  the  work  done  behind  the 
lines  by  Franklin  than  on  the  Army  and  its 
labors,  tho  these  are  not  overlooked. 
Franklin's  efforts,  first  to  drum  some  sense 
into  the  British  at  home,  second,  when 
these  had  failed,  to  get  the  aid  of  France 
for  the  fighting  Colonies,  it  is  these  that 
we  are  brought  to  observe..  Not  the  more 
formal  portion  of  this  mission,  but  the 
homelier  side,  as  it  was  seen  by  Jack  in 
his  visits  to  London  and  Paris.  We  see 
Franklin  harassed  and  weary  at  times,  but 
still  able  to  crack  a  joke  and  make  a  pithy 
saying.  Simple  and  friendly,  and  yet  fully 
able  to  hold  his  own  in  any  company  of  the 
fine  and  great.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
make  the  book  a  really  comprehensive 
study  of  "Poor  Richard,"  however.  We 
meet  him  incidentally,  already  known  and 
familiar.  There  is  no  sketch  of  his  youth, 
little  remark  upon  his  achievements,  and 
we  leave  him,  old  and  dignified,  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  after  the  war  is  over 
and  his  labor  done.^  It  is  Jack  who  is  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  who  is  in  and  out  of  every 
adventure,  who  wins — well,  perhaps  not  the 
war,  but  his  lady,  and  considerable  honor. 
Jack  is  the  companion  of  Binkus  on  his 
dangerous  expeditions,  is  a  scout  for  the 
Army  under  Washington,  is  sent  with 
papers  to  Franklin,  and  is  present  when 
Arnold  endeavors  to  betray  his  country  to 
the^enemy,  helping  in  some  measures  to 
bring  -about  the  frustration  of  that  sad 
villainy. 

It  is  all  told  in  the  agreeable  style  of 
which  Mr.  Bacheller  is  master,  with  a  real 
devotion  to  the  period  and  the  events  and 
the  characters  that  made  it  what  it  was." 
We  meet  most  of  the  big  men  of  the  day, 
casually  enough  to  be  sure,  yet  they  step 
in  and  out  long  enough  to  register.     We 
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Sun  burned 

for  2, 600  hours  a  year 
— year  in  and  year  out! 

THINK  what  your  roof  must  stand!  Sear- 
ing, blistering,  scorching  heat — sun-up  to 
sun-down— month  after  month — for  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  hours,  year  after  year. 

These  are  official  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
figures. 

But  that's  not  all.  Actinic  rays — the  vio- 
lence lurking  in  every  sunbeam — keep  boring 
into  a  roof,  attacking  and  destroying  many 
waterproofing  materials. 

Will  your  roof  stand  this  punishment? 
Ordinary  roofings  soon  curl,  warp,  crack  and 
crumble.  Then  come  leaks,  damaged  goods 
and  big  roofing  expense. 

Why  not  put  on  GENASCO  Latite  Shin- 
gles and  be  safe?  They  defy  the  sun — just 
as  they  defy  the  cold  and  rain  and  storm. 

GENASCO  Latite  Shingles  owe  their  great 
element  resistance  to  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Cement  —  ages  -  old  and  ages  -  seasoned  —  a 
product  tempered  in  the  fires  of  creation. 

Tough-fibred,  super-saturated  asphalt  felt 
gives  them  ruggedness  and  strength.  t  A  top 
coating  of  natural  colored  slate— red,  green 
oc  blue-black — makes  them  beautiful. 

A  patented  key  device— just  a  metal  strap 
at  the  shingle  butt— locks  them  tightly  to- 
gether— holds  them  firmly  and  flatly  against 
the  roof  deck. 

Examine  these  remarkable  shingles  at  your 
dealers.     Write  to  us  for  illustrated  booklets. 


New  York 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh. 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT    ^f^ity 

C  O  IVI  PA.TSTV  San  Francisco 

Atlanta 


PHIUAD«I_RMIA 


They  lock  on  your  roof 


Front  View 


Back  View 


GENASCO    LINE 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

Genasco  Waterproofing  Asphalts 

(For  streets  and  roofs) 

Genasco    Waterproofing     Felts 

Standard   Trinidad   Built-Up 

and  Fabrics 

Roofing 

Genasco  Battery  Seal  Compound 

Bcrmudez  Road   Asphalt 

Genasco  Mineral.  Rubber 

(For  road  building) 

Genasco  Mineral  Spirits 

Genasco  Roll  Roofing 

Genasco   Base  Oils 

Genasco  Sealbac  Shingles 

Genasco  Flotation  Oils 

Genasco  Latite  Shingles 

Genasco  Motor  Oils 

Genasco  Vulcanite  Mastic 

Genasco  Soluble  Oils 

Flooring 

Genasco  Saturated  Asphalt  Felt 

Genasco  Acid-Proof  Paint 

Genasco  Deadening  Felt 

Genasco  Industrial  Paint 

Genasco  Insulated  Paper 

Genasco  Boiler  Paint 

Genasco  Red  Sheathing  Paper 

Genasco  Asphalt  Putty 

Genasco  Stringed  Felt 

Genasco  Asphalt  Pipe  Coating 

Genasco  Wall  Lining 

Genasco   Asphalt    Fibre   Coating 

Iroquois  Road-building 

Genasco  Tile  Cement 

Atachinei  y 

o 
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Asphalt ic  Roofing  Floorincj,Paints  and  Allied  Protective  Products 
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In  step 

with 
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WHAT  wonder  that  homes,  clubs  and  summer 
camps  everywhere  are  enthusiastically  taking 
up  Magnavox  Radio  to  provide  daily  amusement 
and  entertainment  for  every  member  or  guest. 

Magnavox  Radio  renders  wireless  music  for  danc- 
ing or  concerts  clearly  and  in  full  volume,  as 
though  the  orchestra  were  actually  there. 

Without  a  Magnavox  Radio  no  wireless  receiving 
set  is  complete. 


R-2  Magnavox  Radio  with 
18-inch  horn:  for  those 
who  wish  the  utmost  in 
amplifying  power;  for 
large  audiences,  dance 
halls,  etc.  $85.00 

R-3  Magnavox  Radio  with 
14-inch  horn:  ideal  for 
homes,  amateur  stations, 
offices,  etc.  $45.00 


Model  C  Magnavox  Power 
Amplifier:  insures  the 
largest  possible  power  in- 
put for  Magnavox  Radio. 
!;age,  $80.00    Lge,  $110.00 


Magnavox  Products  can  be  had  of  good  dealers 
everywhere.  Our  latest  booklet  [illustrated  in 
color),  is  unusual — send  for  it. 

THE  MAGNAVOX  CO. 

Oakland,  California 
New  York,  370  Seventh  Avenue 


UA  GNAVOX 

1 KI    Jladio 

Dhe  ^Reproducer  Supreme 
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see  a  good  deal  of  the  country  itself,  of  its 
methods  of  life  and  travel,  its  dangers  and 
hardships  and  its  young,  growing  strength. 
A  deal  of  hard  work  lies  behind  this  book. 
Possibly  if  there  had  been  a  little  less  of 
preparation,  a  bit  of  stiffness  apparent  at 
times  would  not  have  obtruded.  But  the 
history  in  it  is  good  sound  history,  and  the 
story  is  certainly  likely  to  make  it  widely 
read,  to  make  it  at  least  as  popular  as  any 
other  of  the  novels  by  this  excellent 
craftsman. 


ROBBING  GRAVES  FOR  TREASURE 

IT  is  a  great  boon  to  story-tellers  that  the 
English  should  be  so  fond  of  building 
fine  residences  in  remote  localities.  Ravens- 
dene  Court  in  Northumberland  is  such  a 
place,  and  it  is  thither  that  Mr.  Leonard 
Middlebrook  turns  his  steps  one  bright 
March  morning,  having  been  engaged  by 
Mr.  Francis  Raven,  the  proprietor  thereof, 
to  come  down  from  London  to  classify  and 
arrange  the  books,  papers,  antiques,  etc., 
which  he  has  just  inherited  with  the  prop- 
erty. On  his  arrival  at  Alnmouth,  the  near- 
est station  to  Ravensdene  Court,  Middle- 
brook  determines  to  walk  to  his  destination, 
so  sending  on  his  luggage  and  a  message  to 
Mr.  Raven,  he  starts  along  the  coast.  On 
the  way  he  is  accosted  by  a  man  who  looks 
like  a  sailor  who  is  in  search  of  some  graves 
marked  Nethertield.  He  makes  many  in- 
quiries concerning  the  churchyards  in  the 
vicinity  and  is  disappointed  to  find  Mid- 
dlebrook as  much  a  stranger  as  himself. 
He  gives  his  name  as  Salter  Quick,  a  sea- 
faring man  from  Devonport  and  says  he  is 
looking  up  the  graves  of  his  mother's  peo- 
ple. The  two  men  walk  along  together  to 
a  near-by  inn  for  lunch,  and  as  Quick  is 
pursuing  his  inquiries  there,  a  bystander 
says  he  had  been  asked  that  very  question 
the  night  before  by  another  stranger.  This 
is  evidently  unwelcome  news  for  Quick,  but 
he  vouchsafes  no  explanation,  and  Middle- 
brook  continues  on  his  way  alone,  some- 
what doubtful  of  the  sailor's  story. 

He  reaches  Ravensdene  Court  and  is 
cordially  received  by  Mr.  Raven,  his  young 
niece  Marcia,  and  an  old  coin-collector, 
Mr.  Cazalette,  who  is  staying  at  the 
house.  Waking  early  the  following  morn- 
ing Middlebrook  decides  to  go  for  a  walk 
on  the  shore,  but  has  not  gone  far  when  he 
stumbles  on  the  body  of  Salter  Quick, 
stabbed  in  the  back.  The  motive  for  the 
murder  is  not  theft,  for  nothing  has  appar- 
ently been  taken  from  the  body,  tho  it  is 
evident  that  it  has  been  searched.  All  the 
dead  man's  belongings  are  sealed  up  by  the 
police,  including  a  tobacco-box  with  some 
curious  markings  inside  the  lid,  an  article 
to  which  no  one  but  Mr.  Cazalette  attaches 
any  importance  until  after  the  inquest, 
when  it  is  found  to  have  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. The  next  piece  of  news  is  from 
Devonport  and  is  to  the  effect  that  Quick's 
brother  Noah  had  been  murdered  there  on 
the  same  night  as  Salter  and  in  much  the 
same  manner:  it  is  plain  that  there  must  be 
some  connection  between  the  two. 

Gradually,  and  through  various  channels, 
it  becomes  evident  that  this  is  a  case  of 
buried  treasure  and  that  the  discovery  of 
the  Nethertield  graves  will  furnish  the  clue 
to  its  whereabouts.  It  is  even  discovered 
that  the  treasure  consists  of  the  spoils  of 
an  old  monastery — sacramental,  sixteenth- 
century  plate,  which  had  come  into  secular 
hands  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
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religious  houses  by  Henry  VIII  and  had 
been  recently  deposited  in  a  local  bank  for 
safekeeping,  whence  it  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously removed  by  some  one.  But  no  clue 
can  be  found  to  its  whereabouts,  and  an 
exhaustive  search  of  county  records  shows 
that  there  are  no  Netherfields  buried  in 
the  neighborhood.  And  then  a  discovery  is 
made.  Mr.  Middlebrook  and  Miss  Raven 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  walking  about 
the  countryside,  and  on  one  occasion  they 
find  themselves  trying  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  a  ravine,  the  way  to  which  lies  through 
a  tangled  wood.  Finally  they  come  to  a 
small  clearing  where  they  find  the  ruins  of 
an  old  ecclesiastical  building,  surrounded 
by  gravestones.  Middlebrook  clears  away 
the  moss  from  one  of  these  and  reads  the 
name  on  it — Humfrey  de  Knaythville. 
An  exclamation  from  Miss  Raven  causes 
him  to  look  around  and  he  sees  a  freshly 
dug  excavation,  a  mattock  and  a  pick,  and 
in  a  moment  it  flashes  over  him — de 
Knaythville  and  Netherfield  are  sufficiently 
alike  in  sound  to  confuse  an  uneducated  ear 
like  Salter  Quick's;  Middlebrook  and  Miss 
Raven  have  stumbled  into  this  deserted 
spot  and  interrupted — what  and  whom? 

At  the  moment  of  Miss  Raven's  outcry, 
Middlebrook  also  sees  two  men  who  have 
stept  out  from  the  undergrowth  and  are 
watching  them.  From  this  instant  the 
story  moves  rapidly,  increasing  in  interest 
with  every  page.  Middlebrook  and  Miss 
Raven  have  stumbled  upon  the  buried 
treasure  at  the  moment  of  its  removal  to  a 
yacht  and  are  obliged  to  accompany  the 
men  in  order  to  be  prevented  from  giving 
the  alarm,  but  they  are  well  treated  and 
ultimately  escape.  Such  is  the  bare  outline 
of  "Ravensdene  Court"  (Knopf,  $2.00), 
in  which,  as  in  all  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher's  stories, 
there  is  enough  plot  to  furnish  half  a  dozen 
books,  for  many  of  the  side  issues  have  not 
even  been  touched  upon  in  this  article. 


THE  UNSUSPECTED  FRANCE 

AN  old  priest,  born  in  a  Gascon  hamlet, 
and  returned  to  it  after  a  long  and 
useful  life  in  Paris,  is  a  fitting  protagonist 
for  a  tale  of  the  real  France  that  probably 
is  overlooked  or  unsuspected  by  nine- 
tenths  of  the  hurried  American  tourists. 

It  is  the  Abbe  who  tells  the  tale,  making 
many  reflections  as  he  sets  down  the  inci- 
dents, reflections  that  are  both  wise  and 
shrewd,  for  he  knows  men  and  women,  and 
has  given  thought  to  many  matters.  And 
he  loves  his  land,  and  sets  it  before  his 
readers  with-  a  clear  and  glowing  touch. 
Now  it  is  the  ancient  customs  of  his  village 
that  still  maintain,  after  centuries  of 
change,  sometimes  lasting  on  after  the 
original  meaning  has  died  out  of  them, 
growing  new  meanings  as  an  old  oak  grows 
new  leaves;  again  it  is  the  daily  happen- 
ings, the  remarks  of  the  peasants,  or  the 
love  story  of  Germaine  that  occupies  him. 
It  matters  little;  whatever  he  touches  upon 
becomes  attractive,  and  serves  to  build  up 
an  intimate  effect  of  life,  so  that  presently, 
as  you  read,  you  become  immersed  in  the 
place  and  friends  with  its  people. 

There  is  an  American,  two  of  them  in- 
deed, a  brother  and  invalid  sister,  in  the 
story.  And  it  takes  our  priest  some  time  to 
get  over  a  certain  antipathy  toward  the 
young  man,  who  seems  to  him  at  first  to 
take  a  patronizing  attitude  toward  the 
beloved  village  and  its  people.  The 
gentle  priest  does  not  like  to  have  his 
country  or  his  people  laughed  at.  When 
Monsieur  Ware,  for  instance,  buys  some 
wooden  sabots  to  take  back  to  America 
with  him,  Abbe  Pierre  is  at  first  surprized 
that   he  should   buv  wooden  shoes  when 


When  appetite 

has  its  wish 


—it  will  keep  on  having  Post  Toasties,  once  it  has 
known  the  charm  of  these  delicious,  golden-brown 
flakes  of  toasted  corn. 

So  easy  to  serve,  so  quick  to  respond  to  appe- 
tite's call — and  such  a  wonderfully  satisfying 
goodness! 

Post  Toasties  are  made  from  choice  American 
corn,  seasoned,  processed  and  toasted  jus  t  right 
— kept  fresh  and  flavory  in  the  wax-sealed  pack- 
age, ready  to  be  poured  into  the  bowl  as  a  feast 
of  joy.  Add  cream  or  milk  and  the  meal  is  ready 
— crisp  and  good  to  the  last  flake  in  the  dish. 

There's  a  call  to  happiness  at  breakfast,  lunch- 
time,  or  between  meals,  in  Post  Toasties.  Be 
sure  to  order  by  name,  and  get  the  Yellow  and 
Red  package. 

Always  in  Good  Taste — 


Pqstlbasties 

-improved  corn  flakes 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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The  most  powerful 
electric  generator  known 

Pulling  rabbits  out  of  a  hat  is  child's 
play  compared  with  the  stunts  a  man 
must  make  the  Family  Pocketbook  per- 
form. But  here's  one  job  for  it  that  will 
actually  make  it  fatter. 

The  telephone  and  electric  light  com- 
panies of  America  can  use  money  to  en- 
large their  service — and  they  pay  well 
for  the  money  they  ask  you  to  invest. 

But  "yield"  is  not  all  you  should  be 
interested  in,  as  a  careful  investor.  How 
about  safety  of  principal  ? 

This,  too,  is  assured — because  these 
companies  are  regulated  by  your  state 
public  utility  commission,  which  must  safe- 
guard their  property  in  the  interest  of 
public  service. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  stability  of  these 
public  utilities  is  assured  in  the  ever 
growing  need  for  their  service — a  demand 
which  will  put  to  work  over  a  billion  dollars' 
new  capital  each  year. 

Additions  to  plant  must  be  built.  New 
lines  must  be  extended.  Provision  must  be 
begun  now  to  serve  the  millions  of  new 
homes  which  the  nation  has  got  to  build. 

You  have  an  interest  in  all  this.  You 
want  your  town  to  develop  right.  You 
want  the  business  that  cheap  and  abun- 
dant power  will  bring.  You  want  well- 
lighted  streets.  You  want  the  convenience 
and  the  safety  of  telephone  service  in  your 
own  home. 


comes  back  to  your  pocketbook. 

sound 


It 
Put   it   to   work.     Invest  in   some 
telephone  or  electric  light  security, 
you  and  your  town  will  be  gainers. 
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doubtless  in  America  lie  can  get  others 
just  as  well  made;  then,  when  he  is  told 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  ■wooden 
shoes  in  America,  and  that  there  even  the 
peasants  wear  shoes  made  of  leather,  he 
does  not  like  the  thought  that  these  shoes 
are  to  be  taken  away  to  be  laughed  at. 
But  Abbe  Pierre  does  not  say  much  of  what 
he  thinks,  for  he  knows  it  would  be  of  no 
use.  Yet  it  makes  him  indignant  that 
foreigners  do  not  try  to  understand  a  little 
better  than  they  do  what  the  French 
peasant  truly  is  and  what  his  customs 
mean. 

There  are  wonderful  pages  in  the  little 
book,  such  as  those  that  picture  St.  John's 
Eve,  when  the  beacon  fires  are  lighted  on 
every  hill  where  there  is  a  village,  and  down 
in  the  sleeping  valleys,  too.  Each  village 
has  its  fire,  lighting  up  the  night  in  beauty, 
and  each  village,  too,  has  its  story.  Usually 
a  long,  long  story,  linked  in  its  dangers  and 
its  joys  with  the  great  story  of  France. 

The  book  is  really  Avritten  by  an  Ameri- 
can, an  American  who  has  lived  long  in  the 
land  of  which  he  writes  with  so  charming  a 
sympathy,  so  warm  an  affection.  He  sees 
the  oddities,  the  lovelinesses,  as  a  native 
might  not  see  them.  He  has  known  the 
priest  and  the  peasant,  the  shop-keeper, 
the  butcher  and  the  baker,  man  to  man, 
and  known  them  intimately,  yet  he  sees 
them  always  from  an  angle  that  is  a  little 
different  from  that  by  which  they  see  each 
other.  It  is  this  mingling  of  intimacy  and 
foreignness  that  gives  the  book  its  special 
quality  and  value.  He  listens  to  old  Mari- 
nette calling  her  geese — "Sai,  sai,sai" — in 
the  little  house  that  snuggles  close  to  the 
road  beyond  the  white  statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna, and  he  puts  it  down  for  us,  too,  to 
hear.  The  native  villager  might  not  notice 
Marinette,  but  we  would  notice  her. 

And  then  there  is  a  chapter,  "A  Singer 
of  Gascony, "  full  of  poetry,  touching,  a  true 
idyl,  followed  by  an  old  legend,  "The  Last 
Wolves  of  Aignan,"  an  uncanny,  mysteri- 
ous thing  of  witchcraft  and  tyranny  and 
devotion,  which  is  told  by  the  singer. 

As  time  passes,  Abbe  Pierre  comes  to 
love  the  young  American.  And  so  does 
Germaine. 

The  love  story  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
simplicity  and  verity  of  the  rest  of  this 
delightful  book.  And  how  delightfully 
the  wedding  ceremonies  and.  feast  bring 
the  volume  to  a  close.  At  the  last,  just 
before  the  bride  and  groom  are  to  depart 
for  that  far  America,  which  is  indeed  a 
strange  land  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  Abbe, 
he  brings  to  them,  as  a  parting  gift  from 
Monsieur  Rigot,  proprietor  of  the  cafe, 
several  bottles  of  a  very  rare  champagne. 

And  then,  says  the  Abbe,  "I  heard  a 
Aery  remarkable  thing.  ...  In  America 
they  were  not  allowed  to  drink  champagne, 
no,  nor  wines  of  any  kind!" 

'"But  this  is  a  good  wine,'  I  remon- 
strated, somewhat  at  a  loss,  'not  wine 
such  as  any  law  could  object  to.' 

"And  then  I  found  that  it  did  not  make 
any  difference  how  excellent  the  wine  was, 
Americans  would  not  be  permitted  to 
drink  it  if  the  Government  found  out  about 
it.  Indeed,  they  would  be  punished  very 
severely. 

"I  can  not  understand  it,  especially 
since  America  has  no  king,  whose  whim 
could  be  made  into  a  law.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  Americans  in  France,  and  they 
never  refused  wine,  or  even  cognac  or 
liqueurs.      In  fact,    I   sometimes   thought 
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that  they  drank  more  than  was  good  for 
them.  .  .  ." 

It  is  puzzling  to  the  kindly  old  priest. 

A  book  like  this  is  a  real  boon,  for  it 
gives  to  us  a  bit  of  the  French  soul  and 
spirit  as  well  as  a  picture  of  the  lovely 
land  and  its  old  and  new  customs,  and 
those  who  read  it  will  draw  closer  to  a 
people  who,  the  better  we  know  them, 
the  better  we  like  them,  a  people  who 
should  be  our  friends,  for  we  have  much  to 
give  each  other  and  to  learn  from  each 
other. 

("The  Abbe  Pierre."  By  Jay  William 
Hudson.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $2.00.) 


GETTING  EVEN  WITH  HIGH  SOCIETY 

THE  Justifiables  are  a  company  of  men 
organized  by  Hackett,  an  old  fellow 
with  a  grudge  against  society  for  an  injus- 
tice done  him  in  his  youth.  They  are 
formed  into  a  company  like  that  of  any 
group  of  capitalists,  and  base  their  defiance 
of  the  law  on  the  example  of  their  respectable 
models.  In  the  rooms  where  they  meet  is 
a  great  collection  of  clippings  from  the 
public  prints  relating  to  the  sins  of  the 
"interests,"  and  of  corporations  generally. 
Whenever  the  public  has  been  scientifically 
skinned,  the  items  regarding  the  job  are 
dipt  for  the  records.  Whenever  a  rich  man 
is  found  to  have  been  high-handed  in  his 
behavior  and  to  have  escaped  the  rigors  of 
the  law  through  the  chicanery  of  the 
courts,  the  news  is  added  to  the  lists  on 
hand  already.  Plenty  of  material  comes 
in.  The  names  of  certain  capitalists  are 
featured  by  the  gang,  and  Hackett  espe- 
cially has  it  in  for  a  railroad  magnate, 
Arpad  Dunstan.  He  must  get  him,  who- 
ever else  escapes. 

In  "The  Personal  Touch"  (Brentano's, 
$1.90)  Emma  Beatrice  Brunner  has  de- 
picted New  York  society  life  in  a  story 
with  an  exciting  plot  and  considerable 
action.  It  is  a  plot  that  involves  the  upper 
and  the  under  world,  brings  thieves  and 
millionaires  together  round  the  same  dinner- 
table,  and  makes  investors  in  Wall  Street 
stocks  rub  shoulders  with  investors  in 
diamonds  and  emeralds  snatched  from  the 
necks  of  the  idle  rich. 

Hackett  has  trained  up  his  son  with  the 
one  idea  that  he  is  to  war  against  society. 
He  has  made  a  thief  of  him,  a  thief  with  a 
mission.  Olmstead,  as  the  young  man  is 
called,  for  the  Justifiables  refuse  to  recog- 
nize human  relationships,  and  the  boy  does 
not  bear  his  father's  name,  is  also  prepared 
for  entrance  into  the  great  world.  The 
scheme  is  for  him  to  make  Kate,  the  mag- 
nate's lovely  daughter,  fall  in  love  with  him, 
and  to  capture  her  millions — the  means  to 
coerce  the  parents  is  a  check  signed  by  the 
girl's  mother  to  a  man  years  ago,  a  man 
old  Hackett  knows  to  have  been  her  lover. 
This  check  is  to  be  held  as  a  last  resort. 

The  workings  of  the  Trust,  the  adven- 
tures of  Olmstead  in  the  society  he  enters, 
and  where  he  is  accepted  as  a  friend  and 
equal,  the  love-story  that  develops,  and 
the  amazing  turn  at  the  end  make  a  thril- 
ling, colorful  yarn.  Mrs.  Brunner  is  famil- 
iar with  the  particular  set  she  describes 
with  much  humor  and  insight,  and  she  has 
a  sense  of  drama  and  peace.  The  idea  of 
the  Justifiables  is  original  and  it  is  amusing. 
They  have  so  many  arguments  on  their 
side.  Old  Hackett's  health  had  been  ruined 
because  he  was  set  to  work  in  a  lead  mine 
where  the  proper  regulations  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  workers  were  not  ob- 
served, because  they  cost  money,  and  the 
owner  of  the  lead  mine  did  not  choose  to 
spend  money  in  that  way.  Bankers  were 
being  exposed  in  the  papers  as  knaves,  but 
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Finish  This  Season  With 
a  Dayton  Steel  Racquet 

YOU  can  buy  a  Dayton  Steel   Racquet  now,  play  with 
it  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  and  be  sure  that  it  will 
be  in  good  condition  next  Spring. 

Neither  time,  temperature  nor  weather  conditions  have 
any  detrimental  effect  on  this  racquet.  Play  in  the  rain 
if  you  want  to. 

The  Dayton  Steel  Racquet  is  today  becoming  the 
most  popular  tennis  racquet  in  America.  It  gives  per- 
fect control,  a  faster  drive,  great  accuracy,  and  puts  all 
the  skill  of  its  user  into  everv  smash,  volley  and  chop. 

At  the  price,  $10,  the  Dayton  Steel  Racquet  is  the 
most  economical  racquet  you  can  use. 

Ask  to  see  it  at  any  store  where  sporting  goods  are 
sold.  If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  been  supplied  we  will 
fill  your  individual  order  direct  from  the  factory;  also 
kindly  send  us  your  dealer's  name.  Please  specify 
weight  and  size  of  handle  preferred. 

To  the  Sporting  Goods   Trade 

An  announcement  of  real  importance  to  all  dealers  and 
jobbers  in  sporting  goods  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
Write  Department  L-l. 

The  Dayton  Steel  Racquet  Go. 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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I  PATENTS  PENDING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES^AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
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A  rt  Metal  Steel  Shelving  is  ideal  for 
storing  stationery  and  office  supplies. 


Steel  shelving  that  saves 
space  and  moneys 

IT  saves  space  because  built  compactly  of  steel.  It 
saves  money  because,  in  addition  to  low  first  cost, 
it  never  wears  out  and  can  be  moved,  added  to  or 
taken  down  and  rearranged  without  loss  of  a  single  bolt. 

Art  Metal  Steel  Shelving  is  composed  of  standard  unit 
parts.  This  means: 

1.  You  can  build  around  doors,  windows 
and  under  stairways.  Utilize  any  available 
space. 

2.  You  can  form  cupboards  by  adding  sheet 
uprights,  backs  and  doors. 

Art  Metal  Steel  Shelving  is  adaptable  to  every  storage 
need  from  stationery  to  heavy  castings  or  automobile 
tires.  All  sizes  in  stock  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet 
on  Art  Metal  Steel  Shelving 


B"l^ 


JAM  E  STOWN ,  NEW  YORK 

World's  largest  makers  of  steel  office  equipment 
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suffering  nothing,  so  long  as  they  could 
shelter  behind  the  term  corporation.  So  it 
was,  wherever  you  turned.  Men  high  in 
the  counsels  of  their  country  were  accused 
of  crimes  of  every  sort,  oil  magnates  and 
coal  barons  were  held  up  as  the  worst  of 
robbers.  Why  should  the  members  of  the 
Jewel  Trust  feel  themselves  beyond  the 
pale?  To  be  sure,  they  were  more  forth- 
right in  their  original  method  of  securing 
the  wealth  they  sought,  but  what  of  that? 

Olmstead,  trained  to  think  of  the  rich  as 
a  herd  of  cutthroats  and  villains,  is  sur- 
prized to  find  them,  once  he  becomes  inti- 
mate with  them,  pleasant  and  kindly  folk. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  him.  How 
he  works  out  his  problem,  and  how  in  the 
end  he  faces  Arpad  Dunstan  and  has  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  that  ruthless  mil- 
lionaire, a  talk  that  is  educative  to  both 
men,  readers  of  the  novel  will  discover. 
The  downfall  of  the  Justifiables  is  not 
brought  about  by  outside  influences  or 
danger,  however.  It  is  their  own  selfish- 
ness that  ruins  them.  As  Olmstead  says, 
they  were  corrupt  to  start  with,  "and  imi- 
tating the  ways  of  the  high  financiers  didn't 
improve  them.  They  began  to  sacrifice, 
to  deceive,  to  betray  one  another  after  the 
ways  sanctioned  by  other  trusts.  They 
speculated  with  the  funds  intrusted  to 
their  keeping,  the  funds  of  their  stock- 
holders ..."  they  aped  their  betters,  and 
had  not  their  betters'  strength,  and  they 
collapsed. 

As  for  Olmstead,  Avho  had  been  brought 
up  to  believe  in  a  millionaire  class  precisely 
as  that  class  is  brought  up  to  believe  in  a 
criminal  class,  Olmstead  has  been  reformed 
by  the  facts  of  education  and  a  chance. 

Reformed  enough  to  be  a  help  to  a  mil- 
lionaire, anyhow.  To  become  one  himself, 
perhaps,  if  brains  and  courage  and  experi- 
ence counted. 

There  is  satire  in  this  book,  good- 
natured  satire.  Mrs.  Brunner  enjoys  mak- 
ing a  bit  of  fun  of  our  American  scene. 
Her  Justifiables  make  out  a  very  good  case, 
and  quite  in  the  fashion  of  the  corporations 
they  affect  to  copy,  the  individuals  escape 
tho  the  organization  is  crusht.  The 
reader  will  get  many  a  laugh  out  of  the 
story,  and  perhaps  some  serious  thought, 
as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  straight 
entertainment. 


BIBLE  FIGURES  MODERNIZED 

MARJORIE  STRACHEY  has  written 
a  new  kind  of  historical  novel  in  this 
tale  of  hers,  taken  from  the  Bible  story  and 
from  other  sources,  and  liberally  put  to- 
gether according  to  the  author's  own  fancy. 
David  is  her  hero  in  "David  the  Son  of 
Jesse"  (Century  Company,  $1.75),  David 
from  the  days  of  his  shepherd  boyhood  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life  on  earth,  and 
there  could  hardly  be  a  more  romantic 
subject  than  this  ancient  warrior  king. 
But  in  Miss  Strachey's  hands  he  is 
not  at  all  romantic.  He  becomes  a 
rather  scheming  politician,  and  the  poetry 
and  might  that  were  David  vanish  like 
breath  on  a  mirror,  as  something  that 
never  was. 

The  book  is  written  as  tho  it  told  a 
story  of  to-day.  The  dialog  is  the  easy 
colloquial  talk  of  the  moment,  the  whole 
book  breathes  modernity.  The  names  and 
the  incidents  belong  to  ancient  times,  but 
the  former  are  given  to  men  and  women 
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FOUR  TIMES  MORE  EFFECTIVE 

than  any  other  food 


The  familiar  little  yeast  cake  now  known  to  contain 
in  abundance  the  vital  element  needed  to  release  the 
nourishment  from  other  foods 


New  findings  of  Science 
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Remarkable  experiments  were 
recently  carried  on  under  strict 
scientific  regulations.  Ninety- 
nine  experimental  white  rats 
were  fed  good  meals  but  lack- 
ing the  vitamin  B.  At  once 
they  began  to  lose  weight  and 
strength.  Then  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  was  added  to  their  diet. 
They  ate  the  yeast  greedily  and 
soon  reached  normal  weight, 
maintaining  ideal  growth  and 
health  as  long  as  they  ate 
Fleischmann's  Yeast.  On  the 
scientist's  chart,  the  dotted 
lines  represent  ideal  growth  and 
health  —  the  heavy  lines  rep- 
resent the  growth  and  health 
of  the  rats  when  fed  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast. 


THE  natural  food  that  is  four  times 
more  effective  than  any  other  in 
improving  appetite  and  digestion! 
Just  the  familiar  little  yeast  cake! 

This  is  the  food  science  has  found 
acts  like  a  spark  plug — it  makes  the 
other  foods  work — sets  free  their 
energy  and  nourishment  so  that  you 
get  full  benefit  from  what  you  eat. 

Many  actual  feeding  experiments 
with  Fleischmann's  Yeast  have  shown 
its  value  as  a  corrective  food  for  both 
animals  and  man.  As  a  result  doctors 
and  hospitals  are  recommending  fresh 
yeast  as  an  aid  to  all  the  processes  of 
digestion — stomach  and  intestinal. 
They  are  prescribing  it  as  a  food  which 
keeps  the  intestines  active  and  normal. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  supplies  abun- 
dantly the  elements  which  increase 
the  flow  of  the  digestive  juices  and 
promote  normal  action  of  the  liver. 

Laxatives  made 
unnecessary 

Countless  numbers  are 
now  learning  that  lax- 
atives are  unnecessary. 
Of  course  we  know  they 
never  remove  the  cause 


of  the  trouble,  but  often  make  it  worse. 
They  weaken  the  intestinal  muscles. 
One  physician  says  that  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  cathartics  is  probably  one  of 
the  chief  ca  uses  of  sluggish  intestines. 

But  now  the  problem  is  being  solved. 
Fleischmann's  Yeast,  a  natural  cor- 
rective, increases  the  action  of  the 
intestines,  keeps  them  healthy  and 
regular. 

Just  add  this  fresh  food  to  your  daily 
diet,  and  you  will  find  that  the  need 
for  laxatives  gradually  disappears. 

Various  ways  of  eating  it 

Eat  2  to  3  cakes  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  every 
day.  You  will  grow  fond  of  the  distinctive 
taste.  Nibble  it  plain  from  the  cake,  take  it 
in  water,  milk,  fruit-juices,  or  any  liquid  you 
like.  Try  it  as  a  sandwich  spread.  It  combines 
well  with  soups,  sauces,  and  many  familiar 
home  dishes.  You  may  get  6  cakes  at  a  time  if 
you  prefer.  They  will  keep  fresh  for  two  or 
three  days  if  kept  in  a  cool,  dry 
place. 

Send  for  free  booklet  telling 
you  what  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
has  done  for  others  and  can 
do  for  you.  Use  coupon,  ad- 
dressing The  Fleischmann 
Company,  Dept.  1809,  701 
Washington  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 

is  a  natural  corrective  food 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY, 
Dept.  1809,  701  Washington  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please   send  me  free  booklet    "The    New    Importance 
of  Yeast  in  Diet." 


Name 
Street 
City 


State 
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editerrartean 

in  the  Coinfort and Luxury of  a. 

Cunarder 

A  Well  Planned  Series  of 

Special  Fall  and 
Winter  Sailings 

from  New  York  to  various  points 
along  the  Mediterranean. 

To  Gibraltar,  Genoa,  Naples 
(Rome),  Piraeus  (Athens),  etc. 
by    the    superb   new  oil  -  burners 

TUSCANIA*— 

October  26,  December  6 

SCYTHIA— Nov.  25 

*7*uscam'a  also  calls  at  Vigo. 

To  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Monaco  (Riviera),  Genoa,  Naples 
(Rome),  Piraeus  (Athens),  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria  (Cairo)  by 
the  well  known  and  popular 

CARONIA—  Feb.  io 

Stop-overs  and  return  trips  via 
North  Atlantic  may  be  arranged 

Apply 

CUNARD 

and  ANCHOR  Lines 

25  Broadway  New  York  ^  t.-:""V=»^ 

or  Branches  and  Agencies 


BRUSSON 
JEUNE 


Imported  from  France 

Foremost  physicians  will  prescribe  Brusson  Jeune 
Gluten  Bread  if  you  have  diabetes  or  obesity.  Brusson 
Bread  is  scientifically  prepared  by  dieticians  of  high- 
est standing.  Palatable  and  nutritious.  Small  in  bulk; 
never  becomes  stale.  20  million  loaves  eaten  each 
year.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Brusson  Gluten  Bread.  Or 
send  S2.00  for  box  of  15  loaves.  Sent  postpaid  in 
United  States.    Diabetes  booklet  on  request. 

GUSTAV  MULLER,   Importer 
18  South  William  St.  NEW  YORK 


YOU  CAN 


have  a  business-profes- 
sion o  f  your  own  and  earn 
big  in  come  in  service  fees. 
A  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  home  in  a  few  weeks.  Easy  terms  for  training, 
openings  everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 
Xo  capital  required  or  goods  to  buy ,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 
PATFNTC      INVENTORS   should   write    for 

r#*  i  en  i  o.  Free  Guide  Books  and  record 

OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.   EVANS   &  CO. 
759    9th Washington,  P.  C. 

INVCMTADC  Who  desire  to  secure  patentshould 
11X  VHIN  1  t~JI\.0  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Free  Book 

Containing  complete 
story  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  that 
wonderful  instru- 
ment— the 


% 


Easy  to  Pay 


SAXOPHONE 


( 
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This  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone — singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band:  how 
to  play  from  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many  other  things  you  would  like 
to  know.  The  Saxophone  is  the  easiest 
of  all  wind  Instruments  to  play.  You  can 
learn  to  play  the  scale  in  an  hour  and 
soon  be  playing  popular  airs.  It  will  double 
your  income,  your  pleasure  and  your  popu- 
larity. Three  first,  levins  sent  free.  Nothing 
can  take  the  place  oi  me  Saxophone  for 
Home  Entertainment,  Church, 
Lodge  or  School,  or  for  Orchestra  Dance  Music 

You  may  try  any  Buescher  Saxophone, Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 
or  other  Instrument  6  days.  If  satisfied,  pay  for  it  by  easy  payments. 
Mention  instrument  interested  in  when  sending:  for  Free  Book. 
BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 
19«  Buescher  Block  ELKHART,   IND. 
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■who  might  have  been  born  in  this  genera- 
tion, and  the  latter  are  interpreted  in  the 
spirit  and  with  the  emotion  of  our  own 
times.  The  effect  is  curious,  but  it  has  a 
certain  piquancy.  After  all,  men  and 
women  probably,  under  their  skins,  felt 
much  as  we  feel.  They  talked  their  own 
language  in  the  manner  we  talk  ours.  To 
themselves  they  were  modern,  usual,  up- 
to-date. 

David  as  a  youth  comes  radiantly  beau- 
tiful into  the  picture.  With  a  halo  of  red- 
gold  hair,  a  lithe,  fine  form,  strength  and 
grace,  he  looks  a  prince.  Samuel  has 
come  to  anoint  him  .  secretly  king  in  -the 
place  of  Saul,  when  Saul  should  die.  Sam- 
uel has  reasons  for  his  act  which  no  one 
knows  at  the  moment,  but  also  he  believes 
he  is  doing  the  Lord's  work.  He  leaves  the 
boy,  and  several  years  pass  before  any- 
thing definite  occurs.  And  then  David  is 
summoned  to  the  city  of  Gilead  to  soothe 
the  sick  Saul  with  his  harp  and  his  singing, 
for  Saul  is  possest  of  a  devil.  We  would 
put  it  that  he  is  slightly  touched.  David 
is  filled  with  ambition,  and  soon  proves 
himself  a  servitor  and  a  warrior  worth 
while.  For  some  reason  Miss  Strachey 
does  not  allow  him  to  kill  Goliath;  that  is 
done  by  Elhanan.  This  killing  of  the  great 
Philistine  and  the  battle  that  follows  upon 
it,  and  which  is  a  victory  for  Judah,  with 
David  proving  himself  a  leader,  is  but 
poorly  handled.  There  is  no  least  sense  of 
the  actual  fighting  conveyed,  no  drama,  no 
anxiety,  nothing  but  a  flat  account  of 
running,  sling-throwing,  and  the  passing 
thoughts  of  David,  intent  on  making  a 
mark  for  himself.  There  is,  indeed,  no  pas- 
sion whatever  in  Miss  Strachey's  work. 
We  have  plenty  of  descriptions,  we  have 
love  scenes  and  war  scenes,  we  follow  David 
along  his  devious  path  toward  glory  and 
power,  but  it  is  always  a  matter  of  narra- 
tion. We  are  told  things,  we  are  not 
made  to  experience  them.  They  are 
interesting  things,  and  there  is  stir  and 
commotion,  danger  and  sudden  death, 
fierce  struggles  and  anxieties.  But  some- 
how it  remains  a  moving  picture,  a  thing  of 
two  dimensions,  never  a  rounded,  warm, 
breathing  life  business. 

The  truth  is  that  Miss  Strachey  has 
taken  pains  in  gathering  her  material, 
and  has  a  lot  of  it  ready  to  her  hand.  She 
has  arranged  it  extremely  well,  and  she  has 
filled  her  canvas  with  innumerable  figures 
whose  names  are  known  to  the  whole 
civilized  world.  She  tells  her  story  run- 
ningly,  easily.  But  she  never  manages  to 
give  the  needed  illusion,  the  illusion  that 
makes  everything  real.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  prevent  her  book  from  being  exceed- 
ingly readable.  But  it  does  put  it  in  a 
different  class  from  the  book  by  her 
brother  on  Queen  Victoria.  There  you 
are  in  the  thick  of  events,  one  of 
the  actors,  not  a  mere  observer.  His 
book  is  alive,  for  it  holds  life.  Miss 
Strachey  is  a  narrator,  but  she  is  not 
an  artist,  and  there  is  a  gulf  between  the 
two. 

The  method  chosen  by  the  author  to 
present  her  story  is  original,  but  it  pro- 
duces an  odd  effect.  It  seems  somehow  to 
be  a  simplified  telling  of  a  great  drama, 
something  done  for  children,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  get  their  classics  retold,  who  want 
their  old  wine  in  new  bottles,  if  one  may  be 
permitted  the  simile.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion of  this  kind  in  Miss  Strachey's  mind, 
certainly,  but  the  effect  is  there.    David  is 


allied  in  our  memory  to  the  splendid  peri- 
ods of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  a  glory 
about  him,  a  sound  like  a  great  wind  in 
ancient  boughs  stirs  the  air  before  his  foot- 
steps. We  see  him  through  glamour,  and 
Miss  Strachey  sees  him  in  the  light  of 
common  day,  and  so  portrays  him.  To  be 
sure,  he  lived  his  life  in  the  plain  sunlight. 
But  to  put  him  there  to-day  robs  him 
of  reality  instead  of  making  him  more 
real. 

Miss  Strachey,  in  fact,  has  written  a 
story  of  adventure  full  of  rushing  action 
that  reveals  the  futility  of  ambition,  how 
achievement  turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips, 
and  how  the  dream  fulfilled  is  merely  a 
disappointment.  But  she  has  not  done  for 
David  what  Strachey  did  for  Victoria — 
made  a  real  human  being  out  of  an  abstrac- 
tion. If  any  one  wishes  really  to  know 
David,  the  Bible  is  the  place  to  seek  him — 
he  is  there,  vivid,  kindly,  a  poet,  a  dreamer, 
a  soldier,  a  creature  of  rapture  and  of 
tragedy. 

LOVE,  WAR  AND  SHINING  ROMANCE 

THE  sequel  to  "The  Head  of  the  House 
of  Coombe,"  that  has  found  its  thou- 
sands of  readers  all  over  the  country,  is  a 
story  even  more  touching  and  beautiful 
than  the  first  book.  For  in  this  Feather, 
the  light  and  shallow  creature  all  pure 
selfishness  and  mean  envy,  for  all  her 
lovely  outward  seeming,  gives  place  to 
Robin,  the  daughter,  Robin  who  knows 
only  how  to  love,  how .  to  give,  how  to 
carry  with  courage  what  suffering  life  may 
bring,  who  is  all  truth  and  honor.  Feather 
is  still  here,  and  Feather  makes  herself 
felt,  to  be  sure,  as  well  as  providing  a 
moment  of  tragedy  and  drama,  but  she  is 
far  in  the  background.  It  is  young  love 
that  is  the  subject  of  this  volume,  love 
under  the  terrible  shadow  of  the  great 
war,  and  never  has  Mrs.  Burnett  written 
with  a  greater  charm,  more  directly 
from  her  heart,  more  surely. 

"Robin,"  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
(F.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  $2.00),  takes  up  the  love 
of  Robin  and  Donal,  born  in  childhood,  and 
cherished  ever  since,  tho  the  two  had 
never  met  again  until  both  were  grown. 
Robin  is  a  slight  and  lovely  girl  in  her 
teens,  Donal  a  few  years  older.  And  their 
meeting  coincides  with  the  beginning  of 
war.  The  thunder  of  the  cannon  sounds 
behind  the  first  murmured  words  of  happi- 
ness and  greeting. 

Very  wonderfully  Mrs.  Burnett  gives  us 
in  the  following  pages  a  picture  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  war.  We  do  not  get  to  the 
front.  It  is  London  we  see,  London  at 
work,  London  reading  the  long,  long  casu- 
alty lists,  London  mourning  her  myriad 
dead  with  superb  restraint  and  unbroken 
courage.  The  air  raids  come  and  go,  leav- 
ing ruin  but  never  terror  behind.  Young 
men  pass  out  from  the  homes  where  they 
have  grown  up  and  which  stand  waiting 
for  them  to  carry  on,  and  never  return. 
Mothers  of  many  sons  are  left  childless,  and 
the  widow  gives  her  one  support  and  hope 
to  the  cause.  We  live  over  again  those 
dreadful  days,  yet  there  is  there  no  dwell- 
ing on  detail,  no  overemphasis.  Mrs. 
Burnett  is  a  skilled  writer,  she  knows  how 
to  suggest,  how  to  touch  the  imagination, 
and  can  make  a  page  do  the  work  of  ten  in 
hands  less  adept.  You  move  in  the 
atmosphere  of  war  London,  and  that 
is  all. 

The  love  of  Robin  and  Donal  is  a  true 
romance.  You  feel  that  the  two  belong  to 
each  other,  and  that  no  earthly  power  can 
keep  them  apart.  Naturally  obstacles  are 
interposed,  for  Donal  is  the  heir  to  a  great 
name  and  estate,  a  youth  dedicated  to  high 
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PACKAR  D 
TRUCKS 


The  main  facts  about  Packard 
Trucks  are  intensely  interesting 
to  every  business,  whether  it 
requires  but  one  truck,  or  a  fleet. 

First,  Packard  Trucks  are  gen- 
erally lower  in  price  than 
other  trucks  considered  to  com- 
pare with  them  in  quality. 


Second,  Packard  Trucks  are 
built  to  give — as  they  actually 
do  give — lower  cost  haulage 
over  a  longer  period  of  years. 

You  will  find  it  the  conviction 
of  Packard  Truck  users  every- 
where, that  Packard  Trucks 
save  more,  and  pay  more,  as 
an  investment* 


Packard  Trucks  range  in  capacity  from  2  tons  to  1%  tons;  and  in  price  from  $3,100  to  $4,500 

In  585  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States,  Packard  Truck  Service  Stations  give  ovoners  highly  skilled  service  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Packard 
Truck  costs,  always  low  because  the  sound  Packard  construction  minimizes  the  need  of  repair,  are  held  still  lower  by  this  expert,  broadcast  service. 

CLsk  the  man  ivho  owns  one 
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Dodge  Brothers 

BUSINESS    COUPE 


You  will  realize,  the  moment  you 
see  this  coupe,  how  perfectly  it 
fulfills  a  very  real  need. 

It  was  designed  and  built  by  Dodge 
Brothers  in  response  to  that  need — 
long-standing  and  often-expressed 
by  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

With  Dodge  Brothers  chassis  as  a 
starting  point,  it  only  remained  to 
create  a  coupe  body  which  would 
unite  the  usual  coupe  refinements 
with  greater  lightness,  hardihood 
and  economy. 

The  world  now  knows  how  this 
was  accomplished.  An  entirely 
new  precedent  in  closed  car  con- 
struction was  established.  The 
body  is  built  of  steel. 

Moreover,  the  deep,  comfortable 
seat  is  upholstered  in  genuine 
leather.  The  doors  are  exception- 
ally wide.  The  rear  compartment 
will  hold  a  small  steamer  trunk 
and  other  luggage.  The  enamel, 
baked  on  the  steel  at  high  tempera- 
ture, is  readily  restored,  after  hard 
usage,  to  its  original  lustre. 

In  every  detail  the  car  reflects  the 
purpose  of  the  builders — to  make  it 
a  practical  car  of  universal  appeal. 

The  price  is  $980  i.  o.  b.  Detroit 


DDDBB   BROTHERS 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


purposes,  a  shining  creature  for  whom 
nothing  is  too  good,  no  one  too  rare.  And 
Robin?  Robin  is  the  daughter  of  Feather, 
who  is  no  better  than  she  should  be.  She  is 
penniless.  From  the  world's  point,  she  has 
nothing.  What  have  the  two  to  do  to- 
gether? Away  with  her,  says  Society,  off 
with  her  head! 

So  the  two  children,  for  they  are  little 
more  than  that,  meet  in  secret,  and  under 
the  green  boughs  of  park  trees — the  same 
little  park  where  they  first  met,  where 
Robin  had  the  first  kiss  ever  given  her, 
learned  for  the  first  time  the  word  mother 
from  the  lips  of  the  little  boy  to  whom 
mother  was  the  universe,  knew  at  last  com- 
panionship, and  felt  at  the  end  the  agony  of 
abandonment  and  despair — baby  tho  she 
was.  Here  they  meet  and  shyly  feel  their 
way  toward  love,  move  hand  and  hand  into 
the  enchanted  realm,  the  rapture  of  perfect 
understanding.    Exquisite  pages  these. 

Then  Donal  is  called,  called  with  tho 
fearful  suddenness  of  war  days.  And 
Robin  must  go  on  alone.  Alone  with  her 
secret,  for  Donal  had  begged  that  they 
keep  their  story  to  themselves,  a  holy,, 
sweet  thing  in  which  the  world  has  no 
rights,  his  and  her  possession. 

But  presently  there  are  developments. 

First  the  news  of  Donal's  death,  one 
more  of  the  brilliant  line  of  youngsters  lost 
to  England  forever,  their  work  undone,, 
their  heritage  unfulfilled.  And  presently 
it  appears  that  Robin  is  to  have  a  child. 

And  now  extraordinary  things  occur. 
Robin,  to  be  sure,  goes  on  with  one  thought 
only.  To  die  and  follow  her  beloved.  The 
coming  child  means  nothing  yet  to  her,  in 
the  dark  seas  she  swims.  But  to  others 
matters  are  not  so  simple.  The  situation  is 
further  complicated  by  the  statement 
Robin  makes  of  her  marriage,  a  marriage 
of  which  she  can  produce  no  proofs,  and 
which  of  a  certainty  the  world  will  not 
credit.  Yet  here  is  the  possibility  of  an 
heir,  the  sole  hope  of  the  great  old  house. 

Not  here  will  the  following  events  be- 
told.  Go  to  the  book  for  them.  But 
there  mingles,  with  the  ordinary  events  of 
each  day,  a  hint  of  the  supernatural.  Mrs. 
Burnett  has  always  maintained  that  our 
lives  are  not  explained  in  mere  material 
terms.  There  is  more  than  flesh  and  bone 
to  a  human  being.  There  is  spirit,  too. 
Robin's  healing  is  not  the  work  of  doctor 
and  rest  and  medicine,  up  there  in  the  old 
Scotch  castle  where  she  lives  withdrawn. 
These  have  their  weight,  it  may  be.  But 
it  is  subtler  and  finer  influences  that  do  the 
real  work.  Exactly  what  these  are  you  are 
left,  in  some  measure,  to  decide  for  your- 
self. There  is  an  explanation  at  the  end, 
but  it  does  not  exclude  matters  or  which  as 
yet  we  have  found  no  definite  understanding. 

The  book,  in  spite  of  the  tragic  path 
Robin  treads  through  many  of  its  pages,  is 
a  happy  book.  It  is  an  accomplishment  in 
beauty,  a  beauty  tremulous  but  radiant. 
Robin  is  no  modern  maid  with  a  career  in 
the  world,  ambitions,  equality  and  what 
not.  She  is  a  creature  made  for  love,  inno- 
cent and  gentle,  strong  in  the  age-old  ways 
of  woman,  like  a  flower  that  gives  fra- 
grance as  well  as  beauty  and  that  carries 
creation  within  itself.  Of  the  two  books, 
which  are  really  one,  this  second  part  is  the 
finer,  amazingly  simple  as  it  is.  Clear  and 
deep,  it  holds  within  it  the  elements  of 
existence,  intensified  by  the  author's  art 
as  circling  shores  and  overarching  sky  are 
intensified  in  some  still  mountain  lake. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"W.  B.  N.,"  Letcher.  S.  D. — "Kindly  give  me 
the  correct  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the 
word  consortium." 

The  word  is  a  Latin  term,  and  means  "Coali- 
tion; union,  as  of  incorporated  companies."  It 
is  pronounced  kon-sor'ti-um — first  o  as  in  not, 
second  o  as  in  or,  i  as  in  habit,  u  as  in  but. 

"C.  F.  V.,"  Hartford,  Conn. — "  (1)  What  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  writing  in  existence  to-day? 
(2)  What  President  of  the  United  States  made  the 
statement,  'The  Union  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served'?" 

(1)  The  oldest  writing  of  which  the  Lexicog- 
rapher has  any  knowledge  to-day  is  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi,  which  dates  from  about  2200  B.  C. 
(2)  Xo  President  of  the  United  States  ever  used 
the  words  that  you  cite  in  the  way  that  you  cite 
them,  but  Andrew  Jackson  once  gave  a  toast  on 
the  celebration  of  Jefferson's  birthday  in  1830. 
The  toast  ran:  "Our  Federal  Union:  it  must  be 
preserved." 

"E.  C"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  simultaneous?" 

The  word  simultaneous  is  correctly  pronounced 
sai"mul-te'ni-us — ai  as  in  aisle,  u's  as  in  but,  e  as 
in  prey,  i  as  in  habit;  or  sim"ul-te'ni-us — first  i  as 
in  hit,  u's  as  in  but,  e  as  in  prey,  second  i  as  in 
habit. 

"B.  C.  B.,"  Vicksburg,  Miss. — "Kindly  give 
me  the  area,  population,  and  all  other  available 
information  concerning  San  Marino,  Italy." 

An  independent  republic  surrounded  by  Italian 
territory,  San  Marino  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
state  in  Europe.  It  is  governed  by  a  Great 
Council  of  60  members  elected  by  popular  vote. 
Two  of  them  are  appointed  every  six  months 
to  act  as  regents  (Capitani  reggenti).  The 
regents  exercise  executive  power,  assisted  by  (1) 
Congresso  Economico  di  Stato,  (2)  Congresso  del 
Legali,  (3)  Congresso  degli  Studi,  (4)  Congresso 
militare.  The  frontier  is  24  miles  in  length;  area 
is  38  square  miles;  population  (June,  1920)  12,027. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1920-21 
amounted  to  2,000,000  and  2,150,000  lire  respec- 
tively. There  is  no  public  debt.  Military  force, 
39  officers  and  950  men.  Exports,  wine,  cattle, 
and  stone.  Currency  is  bronze  and  silver  coined 
in  Italy:  210,000  lire  in  silver  and  119,000  lire 
in  bronze. 

"R.  W.  A.,"  Red  Oak,  la.— "Kindly  give  the 
thirteen  principles  of  equity." 

The  following  are  most  important  rules  or 
maxims  of  equity: — 

"  Xo  right  without  a  remedy." 

"Equity  acts  in  personam." 

"He  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity." 

"He  who  comes  into  equity  must  come  with 
clean  hands." 

"Where  the  equities  are  equal  the  law  will 
prevail." 

"Once  a  mortgage  always  a  mortgage." 

"Equity  considers  that  as  done  which  ought 
to  be  done." 

"Between  equal  equities  priority  of  time  will 
prevail." 

"When  a  court  of  equity  has  once  acquired 
jurisdiction  of  a  cause  it  will  continue  to  act  until 
the  matter  is  finally  disposed  of." 

"Equity  aids  the  diligent,  not  the  slothful." 

"Equity  follows  the  law"  (i.e.,  whenever  legal 
rules  are  applicable  equity  will  follow  them,  for 
instance,  the  statute  of  limitations). 

"Equality  is  equity"  (applied  to  cases  of  con- 
tribution, abatement  of  claims  on  account  of 
deficiency  of  the  means  of  payment,  etc.). 

Consult  Pomeroy,  "Equity  Jurisprudence  as 
Administered  in  the  United  States"  (3d  ed., 
San  Francisco,  1909),  for  a  more  extended  treat- 
ment of  the  subiect  from  the  American  standpoint 

"S.  J.  B.,"  Boligee.  Ala. — "Please  give  me  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  pellagra  and  Magna 
Carta." 

Pellagra,  pe-le'gra — first  e  as  in  get,  second  e  as 
in  prey,  a  as  in  final,  or  pe-lag'ra — e  as  in  get,  first 
a  as  in  fat,  second  a  as  in  final.  Magna  Carta, 
mag'na  kar'ta — first  a  as  in  fat,  second  and  last 
a's  as  in  final,  third  a  as  in  art. 
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Makes  all  the 

difference  in  the  world 

HOUSES  of  the  better  kind  use  plate  glass  in 
the  windows  as  a  matter  of  course.  From 
inside  or  outside,  plate  glass  windows  impress  the 
observer  with  a  fine  sense  of  perfect  architectural 
finish. 

Plate  glass  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
Ordinary  glass  cannot  compare  with  it  in  artistic 
effect.  The  true  surface  of  plate  glass,  with  its 
perfect  reflections,  is  inviting  and  restful-looking, 
and  a  promise  of  an  elegant  interior.  There  are 
no  humps  and  hollows,  no  wavy  lines  or  accidental 
swirls,  no  distorted  shadows  that  wave  and  wiggle 
and  annoy  the  eye. 

Plate  glass  is  the  proper  glass  for  a  well-planned 
home,  office  building  or  hotel.  It  lifts  a  house  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

Inside  of  the  house,  too,  there  are  dozens  of  uses 
for  plate  glass  to  make  the  home  more  livable, 
rentable  or  salable — plate  glass  shelves  in  the  bath- 
room and  kitchen,  full-length  plate  glass  mirrors 
in  closet  doors,  plate  glass  doors  for  vestibules, 
plate  glass  push-plates  for  swinging  doors.  All 
these  details  can  be  installed  at  little  cost,  and  in 
some  cases  the  cost  is  less  than  other  materials. 

PLATE  GLASS  MANUFACTURERS  of  AMERICA 


Genuine 

PLATE    GLASS 


Use  Plate  Glass  for: 

Table  Tops 

Mirrors 

Windshields 

Closed  Car  Windows 

Desk  Tops 

Ventilators 


Nothing  Else 
is  Like  it  ^ 
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Can  You,  Too,  Say,  "Yes, 
rm  Getting  My  7%  or 
7%%?" 


THAT    was    the    answer    Dr. 
Thompson  got  when  he  cross- 
questioned  a  friend  who  had  been 

investing  in  Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds. 
An  interest  yield  of  7'7  or  7j£'  ,  is  attrac- 
tive provided  yoa  get  it.  Invest  in  Miller 
Bonds  and  be  sure  of  getting  it.  Write  to- 
day for  free  story,  "Yes,  I'mgetting  My  "'  \ 
or  7}-2l  c."  which  explains  how  and  why. 

MILLER   MORTGAGE   BONDS 

$100  Bonds;         $500  Bonds;         $1000  Bonds 
Interest   paid    twice   yearly 

Yield:  7^  or  7}4% 

Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

G.L.M ille r  S  GS- 

^mmmm^^mJI  incoroorai  eo  ^m^v 

515   HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,    GA. 

"First — the  Investor's  Welfare" 


INVESTMENT 

Forman  Investments  have  proved  sound 

for  37  years.  They  always  yield  a  liberal  rate  con- 
sistent with  safety  and  require  no  attention  by  the 
investor.  They  are  secured  by  First  Mortgat  es  on 
High  Grade  Income  Producing  Real  Estate.  How 
Forman  Investments  will  protect  your  capital  and 
build  your  income  is  interestingly  told  in  our  book- 
let "How  to  Select  Safe  Bonds."  For  free  copy 
tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  to  us  with  your  name 
and  address  in  margin.    No  salesman  will  call. 

GEORGE  M.  FORMAN  &  CO. 

First  Mortgage  Investments 

Dept.  25  '05  W.  Monroe  Street 
CHICAGO 

it  years  without  loss 
to  a  custo- 
mer. 


INVESTMENTS    ▼    AND    t    FINANCE 
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FOR   m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


tGARS 


•MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


For 

All 
Furniture      ^ 


Cleans 
as  It 
Polishes 
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HOW  WORN  PAPER  CURRENCY  IS  REPLACED  THROUGH 

THE   RESERVE  BANKS 


|"F  you  were  to  ask  that  five-dollar  bill 
■*-  in  your  pocket,  "How  old  are  you?"  it 
would,  if  it  were  an  average  five-dollar 
bill,  reply  that  it  was  less  than  ten  months 
old,  and  that  most  five-dollar  bills  seldom 
survive  that  age.  If  it  were  a  five-dollar 
bill  in  a  New  Yorker's  pocket,  it  would 
suffer  from  the  more  rapid  pace  of  metro- 
politan life,  and  have  an  "expectancy  of 
life,"  as  the  insurance  agents  say,  of  only 
about  eight  months.  Since  paper  money  is 
so  short-lived,  and  since  about  $3,600,000,- 
000  of  our  $4,500,000,000  of  circulating 
currency  is  paper,  the  work  of  replacing 
worn  bills  is  no  small  task.  This  work,  we 
read  in  the  August  Monthly  Review  of  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  is  done 
largely  by  the  Reserve  Banks,  which  elim- 
inate worn  money  in  the  course  of  their 
daily  business.  Last  year  it  cost  $2,875,000 
to  supply  currency  and  coin  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  alone,  "of 
which  somewhat  more  than  one-third 
represented  the  cost  of  printing  new  Fed- 
eral Reserve  currency  to  replace  worn 
notes  in  circulation  and  to  increase  sup- 
plies unissued  and  on  hand."  The  process 
of  replacement  is  described  as  follows: 

When  a  man  has  a  worn-out  bill — 
whether  it  be  a  Federal  Reserve  note,  a 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  note,  a  legal  tender 
note,  a  silver  or  gold  certificate,  or  a  Na- 
tional bank  note — he  takes  it  to  his  bank 
and  receives  in  return  for  it  a  note  fit  for 
circulation;  or,  if  he  wishes,  obtains  credit 
for  it  in  his  deposit  account.  Banks  which 
are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
ordinarily  do  not  keep  more  currency  on 
hand  than  they  are  likely  to  need  for  the 
day-to-day  use  of  their  customers.  Ac- 
cordingly, shipments  of  currency  are  con- 
stantly passing  between  member  banks  and 
their  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  and  notes 
unfit  for  further  circulation  are  usually 
sent  along  with  shipments  of  currency, 
which  for  the  time  being  may  be  in  excess 
of  requirements.  Such  a  shipment  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  places  to  the  credit 
of  the  transmitting  member  bank  in  its 
deposit  account  for  use  as  the  member 
bank  desires.  A  non-member  bank  may 
also  ship  notes  directly  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  receiving  payment  by  draft, 
or  by  deposit  to  its  account  in  its  cor- 
respondent bank,  or  in  currency  as  is 
described  below. 

Currency  received  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  in  these  ways  is  first  counted 
and  is  then  sorted  according  to  denomina- 
tion and  kind,  and  mutilated  and  badly 
worn  currency  is  eliminated.  All  Federal 
Reserve  notes  fit  for  circulation  issued  by 
Reserve  Banks  other  than  the  one  han- 
dling them  are  shipped  immediately  to  the 
respective  issuing  banks,  inasmuch  as  no 
Reserve  Bank  is  permitted  under  the  law 
to  pay  out  notes  of  another  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  Notes  of  other  types  which 
are  fit  for  use  are  held  in  the  vaults  until 
needed,  and  all  notes  which  are  unfit  for 


further  circulation  are  canceled  and  shipped 
to  Washington  for  redemption. 

Currency  is  supplied  to  banks,  both 
member  and  non-member,  in  amounts  and 
denominations  as  they  desire.  Since  much 
currency  fit  for  further  circulation  is  re- 
turned to  the  Reserve  Banks,  all  shipments 
of  currency  can  not  be  made  in  new  money, 
the  supply  of  which  is  apportioned  to  the 
banks  according  to  the  volume  of  their 
business.  A  member  bank  draws  currency 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  just  the 
same  way  that  an  individual  draws  cur- 
rency from  his  own  bank,  and  such  with- 
drawals are  charged  to  its  deposit  account. 
The  bank  which  is  not  a  member  of  the 
system  usually  pays  for  a  shipment  of  cur- 
rency either  by  check  or  by  sending  in 
unfit  currency.  At  the  New  York  Reserve 
Bank  a  supply  of  approximately  $500,- 
000.000  in  paper  currency  is  kept  on  hand 
for  use  when  needed,  and  about  as  much 
more  currency  is  available  in  Washington. 

The  volume  of  currency  handled  each 
year  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
reaches  in  aggregate  a  Aery  large  figure. 
In  1921  all  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
received  from  member  and  non-member 
banks  $7,750,000,000  in  paper  money  and 
coin.  Payments  to  banks  amounted  to 
$6,490,000,000,  and  as  a  net  result  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  in  paper  money  and 
coin  was  retired  from  circulation,  illus- 
trating the  lessened  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  public  for  hand-to-hand  currency. 

In  carrying  forward  these  operations  the 
Reserve  Banks  now  do  much  work  which  the 
Government  formerly  performed  through 
the  subtreasuries.  On  May  29,  1920,  an 
Act  of  Congress  was  approved  providing 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  subtreasury 
system,  which  was  established  in  1846,  and 
the  transfer  of  its  currency  functions  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 


A  FIFTH   OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TONNAGE  IDLE 

SOMETHING  like  10.000,000  or  more 
gross  tons,  out  of  a  total  of  62,000,000 
total  world  tonnage,  is  now  idle,  or  between 
15  and  20  per  cent,  according  to  informa- 
tion gathered  on  the  New  York  Herald's 
shipping  page.  The  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board's  idle  fleet  accounts  for  4,625,- 
000  of  the  idle  tonnage.  British  shipping  has 
been  nearly  as  much  affected  as  American. 
It  is  estimated  that  "1,900.000  tons 
of  British  shipping  is  eating  its  head  off  in 
idleness,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  kingdom."  Further 
facts  on  the  world  situation  are  given: 

Altho  the  tonnage  laid  up  is  not  gener- 
ally the  most  efficient,  the  average  value  of 
the  idle  vessels  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  $45  a  gross  ton.  Thus  the  total  capi- 
tal involved  the  world  over  is  in  excess  of 
$450,000,000.  Based  on  costs  of  con- 
struction, the  figure  would  be  much  higher, 
as  much  of  the  tonnage,  especially  that  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  was  built  after  1915 
and  at  the  peak  of  building  costs. 
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Harvester  Road,  St.  Charles,  Mo.     - 
"Taniia-X,"  1920 


Typical  Spring 
condition 


Carthage-Antwerp  Road,  N.  Y. 
Another  Tarvia  Highway 


Glastonbury-Hartford  Road, 
Glastonbury,  Conn.      "Tarvia-X,"  1915 


State  Road  at  Kittery,  Me. 
"  Tarvia- X,"  1912 


Tarvia  transforms  old-fashioned  mud  roads 
into  all-year   mudless,  dustless  highways — 


President  Harding  recently  de- 
clared that  the  problem  of  distribution  "is 
one  of  the  greatest  economic  problems,  if 
not  the  greatest  problem,  of  modern  civili- 
zation." 

When  we  realize  that  it  costs  from  four 
to  ten  times  as  much  to  haul  a  ton  of 
goods  over  bad  roads  as  it  does  over  good 
roads,  we  see  at  once  how  vital  this  road 
problem  is  to  all  of  us. 

The  question  no  longer  should  be, 
"Shall  we  have  good  roads?"  It  should 
be,  instead,  "How  quickly  and  how 
cheaply  can  we  get  good  roads?" 

The  Road  Commissioners  of  hundreds 
of  towns  and  rural  districts  throughout  the 


country  have  found  from  experience  that 
Tarvia  pavements  are  the  most  economical 
good  roads  it  is  possible  to  build. 

In  first  cost  a  Tarvia  road  is  only  slightly 
more  than  plain  waterbound  macadam. 
The  upkeep  of  Tarvia  pavement  is,  all 
things  considered,  so  much  less  than  that 
of  any  other  type  of  lasting  road  that  the 
saving — over  a  short  period  of  years — will 
offset  the  original  cost  of  construction. 

Properly  looked  after,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  life  of  a  Tarvia  road.  With  regular, 
but  inexpensive  maintenance,  it  is  actually 
improved  by  time  and  traffic.  Its  easy- 
traction  surface  is  smooth,  rirm,  dustless  and 
mudless  all  the  year  round — year  after  year. 


For  Road  Construction 
L  Repair  and  Maintenance 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as  road  authorities, 
The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a  Spe- 
cial Service  Department  which    keeps  up 
to    the  minute  on  all  road  problems.     If 
you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding 
road  conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicin-    >jj 
ity,  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  experienced  engineers.     This 
service  is  free  for  the  asking.    If  you 
want  better  roads  and  lonver  taxes,  this 
department  can  greatly  assist  you. 


New  York 
Detroit 

Peoria 

Youniilown 
Baltimore 
THE  BARRETT  COMPANY. limited: 


Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Atlanta 
Toledo 
Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Birmingham 
Duluth 
Columbus 
Jacksonville 

Boston 
Kansas  City 
Milwaukee 
Richmond 
Houston 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Company 


Vancouver 


St.  Louis 

Minneapolis 

Bangor 

Latrobe 

Denver 

St.  John.  N.  B. 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Washington 
Bethlehem 
San  Francisco 
Halifax. 


Cincinnati 
Syracuse 
Johnstown 
Elizabeth 

N.S. 


Pittsburgh 
Salt  Lake  City 
Lebanon 
Buffalo 
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Safe__ 

-  -  -  because  they  can 
not  be  cashed  until 
countersigned  by  the 
original  owner  -  -  - 
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American 

Bankers 
Association 


A*B  °A  As^ocTa^n  v^neques 

FOR  TRAVELERS 


Ask  for  them  at  your  bank 
or  write  for  particulars  to 

BANKERS 
TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


Add  a  COLT  to  Your 
Motoring  Equipment 

y|  ND  so  safeguard  yourself  from  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  auto  bandits  and  thieves. 

Colt  protection,  so  essential  to  the  home,  is 
even  more  necessary  when  traversing  highways 
beyond  the  reach  of  help. 


OLTS 

FIRE  ARMS 

"The  best  that  money  can  buy" 


m 


I 


>\ss 


Ji 


[ 


>^g 


Colt  (Caliber  .32  or  .380)  Automatic  Pistol 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  and  other  Colt  models 
suitable  for  motorists 

Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn, 

Pacific  Coast  Representative,  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  717  Market  St.3  San  Francisco 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

August  2. — A  Greek  threat  to  occupy  Con- 
stantinople, according  to  an  associated 
press  wire  from  that  city,  is  met  by 
prompt  Allied  action,  and  the  threat- 
ened coup  is  postponed. 

The  general  strike  attempted  throughout. 
Italy  by  the  Communists  and  organized 
workers,  reports  Rome,  has  been  com- 
pletely broken  by  the  Fascisti. 

The  German  mark  reaches  a  new  low  level 
in  London,  at  3,840  to  the  pound. 

August  3. — Lloyd  George  tells  the  House 
of  Commons  that  Great  Britain  will  pay 
all  her  foreign  debts,  and  will  accept 
no  cancelations  of  debts  owed  her. 

Italian  Socialists,  reports  Rome,  have 
called  off  their  general  strike. 

Irish  Free  State  forces  report  further  ad- 
vances against  the  Republicans. 

August  4. — The  French  Foreign  Office  an- 
nounces that,  unless  Germany  continues 
the  monthly  payments  of  French  pri- 
vate debts,  German  citizens  will  be 
expelled  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
their  property  confiscated. 

Fascisti  oust  the  Socialists  from  control  of 
the  city  government  of  Milan,  after 
twenty-four  hours'  fighting,  in  which 
fifty  persons  are  wounded. 

August  o. — France  launches  her  policy  of 
collecting  German  debts  by  mortgaging 
all  German  property  found  within 
French  borders. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  re- 
ports Berlin,  issues  a  decree  ordering 
the  removal  of  monarchial  emblems 
from  all  communal  and  state  property. 

The  Italian  Cabinet,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Rome,  issues  an  appeal  to  the  people 
for  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
Communists  and  Fascisti. 

A  typhoon,  followed  by  flood,  reports 
Hong-Kong,  kills  5.000  Chinese  at 
Swatovv,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Province  of  Kwangtong. 

August  6.— The  Allied  premiers  assemble 
in  London  for  a  conference  on  German 
reparations. 

Martial  law  is  proclaimed  in  five  provinces 
of  Italy,  reports  Rome,  and  troops 
guard  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  while 
sporadic  fighting  continues. 

August  7. — Premier  Poineare  of  France,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Allied  premiers  in 
London,  agrees  to  a  moratorium  for 
Germany,  provided  France  is  given 
further  guaranty. 

President  Obregon  of  Mexico  signs  an 
agreement  with  a  group  of  New  York 
bankers  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 
Mexico's  foreign  debt. 

Italian  military  leaders,  reports  Rome,  are 
ordered  to  put  down  civil  war  between 
the  Communists  and  Fascisti.  Fighting 
continues  at  Bologna  and  Genoa. 

August  8. — The  seizure  of  cable  fines,  says 
a  dispatch  from  Dublin,  by  the  Irish 
Republican  forces,  has  almost  ended 
communication  between  Ireland  and 
Europe. 

The  Allied  premiers  in  London  are  re- 
ported  to   be   endeavoring   to   modify 


Poineare's  drastic  plan  for  dealing  with 
Germany. 

Major  Osser  Westover,  an  American  bal- 
loon pilot,  is  reported  winner  of  the 
James  Gordon  Bennett  balloon  race 
from  Geneva. 


DOMESTIC 

August  2. — Leaders  of  the  rail  shopmen 
accept  President  Harding's  proposals 
for  ending  the  strike. 

Governor  McCray  of  Indiana  seizes  two 
coal  mines,  declares  martial  law  in  the 
coal  counties,  and  calls  for  volunteers 
to  work  the  mines  under  the  protection 
of  National  Guardsmen. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the 
telephone,  dies  in  his  76th  year  at  his 
estate  near  Baddack,  N.  S. 

August  3. — The  Administration,  it  is  an- 
nounced from  Washington,  will  give  the 
railroads  a  further  chance  to  demon- 
strate whether  they  can  maintain  ser- 
vice, before  making  a  new  peace 
move. 

The  outlook  for  peace  in  the  mine  strike 
is  improved  by  the  acceptance  of  many 
operators  of  a  call  to  a  wage  conference 
in  Cleveland  in  the  week  of  August  7th. 

August  4.— Three  of  the  "Big  Four" 
brotherhoods  telegraph  President  Hard- 
ing, requesting  a  conference  on  the 
shopmen's  strike. 

Illinois  coal  operators  offer  miners  the  old 
wage-scale  and  working  conditions. 

The  Chicago  traction  strike  is  settled  by 
compromise,  the  men  accepting  10  cents 
an  hour  wage  cut. 

Priority  orders  are  issued  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  coal 
for  household  use  and  for  manufacture 
of  foodstuffs  and  medicine. 


August  5. — Indiana  begins  the  mining  of 
coal,  under  the  protection  of  troop  and 
a  martial  law. 

The  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight- 
Handlers,  Station  and  Express  Em- 
ployees asks  for  a  conference  with 
President  Harding,  "to  prevent  further 
fatalities  on  account  of  defective  equip- 
ment, and  armed  guards  in  shops  and 
yards." 

Thirty  persons  are  reported  killed,  and 
some  fifty  injured,  near  Sulphur  Springs, 
Mo.,  in  a  wreck  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific. 

August  6.  —  The  Budget  Bureau  scale 
down  Government  estimates  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  to  $3,000,000,000. 

Mine  workers  and  mine  operators  meet  in 
•conference  at  Cleveland. 

August  7. — President  Harding  asks  the 
railroad  operators  and  shopmen  to  end 
the  strike,  and  leave  the  seniority  is- 
sues to  the  Railway  Labor  Board. 

Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  in  a  note  to 
Mexico,  announces  that  the  recognition 
of  Ohregon  must  be  receded  by  a  writ- 
ten guaranty  that  American  holdings 
will  not  be  subject  to  confiscation. 

August  8. — Illinois  and  Ohio  operators  re- 
fuse to  join  the  conference  between  the 
mine  operators  and  tho  Miners'  Union 
in  Cleveland. 
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$450  Round  Trip 

to  the  Rio  Centennial  Exposition 


ARE  YOU  going?  Will  you  be  one  of  the 
.  thousands  who  will  join  the  gigantic 
world  celebration  of  Brazil's  100th  year  of 
independence  and  progress? 

Delegations,  exhibits  and  guests  from  all 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world  will  be 
there,  making  the  occasion  one  of  inter- 
national moment. 

If  you  are  going,  send  the  information 
blank  below.  Learn  about  the  new  low 
fares — round  trip  to  Rio  and  the  Exposition 
only  $450!  To  Buenos  Aires  $550.  Never 
before  has  such  an  opportunity  been  offered 
you:  Find  out  about  it  now! 

The  finest  and  fastest  ships  on  the  South 
American  run  are  the  new  21,000  ton  dis- 
placement oil-burners,  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  operated  by  the 
Munson  Steamship  Lines  with  fifty  years  of 
successful  experience.  They  sail  from  New 
York  fortnightly. 

Only  11  Days  to  Rio 

On  these  ships  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  only  11  days 
away;  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  are  but 
a  few  days  beyond.  The  fastest  time  on  these 
finest  ships  with  the  new  low  rates  brings 
South  America's  treasure  chest  of  oppor- 
tunities nearer  now  than  ever  before. 

Send  the  information  blank  today.     Your 
Government  will  send  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  great  World  Fair  at 
Rio  and  the  travel  opportunity  offered  by 
your  ships. 


Write  for  Booklet 

Your  Government  nvishes  the  name  of 
every  prospective  traveler.  If  you  are 
considering  an  ocean  voyage  anywhere 
send  the  information  blank  noav.  You 
nvill receive  the  Government'' s  valuable 
booklet  oj  authentic  travel  information 
and  description  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
ships.  You  nvill  be  under  no  obligations. 

For  information  regarding  reservations  address: 

Munson  Steamship  Lines 

67  Wall  Street  New  York  City 


-■-*■> 

M 


Next  Sailings  Are: 

S.  S.  Western  World 
September  2nd 

S.  S.  Southern  Cross 
September  16th 

S.  S.  American  Legion 
September  30th 

S.  S.  Pan  America 
October  14th 

Fortnightly  thereafter 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipoing  Board 

Information  Desk  Washington,  D.  C. 


Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Booklet  (riving  travel  facts.  lam  consider- 
ing a  trip  to  South  America  □  ;  to  Kurope  □  ;  to  the 
Orient  □.     I  would  travel  1st  class  D  2d  D  3d  D. 


If  I  go  date  will  be  about . 


My  Name- 


My  Business  or  Vrofeuion^ 


My  Ulrrrt  A'o.  or  K.   F.   ]). 
To  if  n 


^r 


Managing  operators  for 


U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 
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Manners 
Are  Telltales 


of  men — yes,  and  women,  too.  As  our  man- 
ners are  polite  or  vulgar,  so  we  are  either  ad- 
mitted or  denied  admittance  as  an  equal  to 
the  society  of  well-bred  people. 


a 


THE  BLUE-BOOK 
OF  SOCIAL  USAGE" 

has  just  been  published — and  it  is  in  truth 
THE  blue-book — the  last  word  on  the  customs 
and  manners  of  j  olite  society,  written  by  a 
gentlewoman  whose  assured  social  position  in 
America  and  Europe  stamps  what  she  says 
with  unquestionable  authority. 


EMILY  POST 

(  Mrs.  Price  Post) 

Author  of  "  Purple  and  Fine  Linen,"  "  The  Title 
Market,"  etc.,  is  the  author  of  this  new  book, 

"Etiquette:  In  Society,  in  Busi- 
ness, in  Politics,  at  Home" 

The  New  York  Tribune  declares  that  "not 
since  Mrs.  Sherwood  sponsored  her  book  on 
etiquette  some  fifty  years  ago  has  any  one  so 
obviously  well  equipped  appeared  as  authority 
on  the  subject." 

This  new  book  differs  entirely  from  the  many 
books  of  etiquette  now  before  the  public.  It 
does  not  emphasize  or  accentuate  the  triviali- 
ties of  polite  conduct.  It  does  not  tell  its 
readers  whether  a  fork  should  be  held  in  the 
right  or  left  hand  or  such  other  grotesque  and 
senseless  rules  that  clutter  up  the  pages  of 
most  etiquette  books.  Mrs.  Post  assumes 
that  all  men  and  women  out  of  the  kinder- 
garten know  these  things.  Yet  there  is 
seemingly  insignificant  but  really  important 
knowledge,  from  the  selection  of  a  visiting 
card  to  the  mystery  of  eating  corn  on  the  cob, 
that  is  fully  revealed.  Matters  of  clothes  for 
men  and  women  are  treated  with  the  same 
fullness  of  information  and  accuracy  of  taste 
as  are  questions  of  the  furnishing  of  their 
house  and  the  training  of  their  minds  to  social 
intercourse.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  exaggera- 
tion of  minor  details  at  the  expense  of  the 
more  important  spirit  of  personal  conduct  and 
attitude  of  mind. 

Information  on  Thousands  of  Subjects 
Such  As: 

How  strangers  acquire  social  standing  in  a  com- 
munity— When  introductions  are  not  necessary — 
How  a  young  girl  is  presented  to  society — Engage- 
ments— Wedding  gifts — Bridegroom  and  bridesmaids 
— Wedding  clothes — Letters  of  introduction  and 
recommendation — Country  house  hospitality — Week- 
ends— What  to  wear  in  a  restaurant — Luncheons, 
afternoon  teas,  dinner  parties — The  etiquette  of  the 
club,  at  the  bridge  table,  and  on  the  golf  links — ■ 
The  etiquette  of  the  ballroom — How  to  ask  for  a 
dance — How  to  invite  a  girl  to  supper — Deportment 
at  the  opera  and  theater — Reproductions  of  correct 
forms  for  invitations — Phrases  that  are  never 
uttered  in  best  society — The  wording  of  letters  of 
thanks — Writing  paper — How  to  address  eminent 
personages — How  to  begin  and  end  a  letter — Christen- 
ings— Funerals.  In  fact,  there  is  no  necessary  detail 
of  etiquette  that  is  not  clearly  explained  in  brilliant 
literary  style  in  this  distinguished  new  volume. 

Etiquette — In  Society,  In  Business,  In  Politics,  At 
Home,  by  Emily  Post  (Mrs.  Price  Post),  one  large 
volume;  cloth  binding,  gold  stamping;  630  pages;  16 
full-page  photographic  reproductions  showing  in  detail 
I  table  settings  for  all  occasions;  weddings;  home  in- 
teriors and  decorations. 

Price  $4.00,  net.     At  all  Bookstores  or  the  Publishers 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Mathematically  Speaking. — "How  many 
members  has  Congress  now?" 
"Too."—  New  York  Sun. 


Where    the    Trouble    Lay. — "Did    you 

have  any  difficulty  with  your  French  in 
Paris?" 

"No — but    the    French    people    did." — 
Karikaturcn  (Christiania). 


Precisely. — Nobody  was  hurt  when  a 
Moose  Jaw  street-car  hit  an  automobile 
and  turned  it  over  twice  the  other  day. 
In  automobile  circles  this  must  be  the  kind 
of  car  that  is  spoken  of  as  a  desirable  turn- 
over.—  The  Saskatoon  (Can.)  Daily  Star. 


Less  Wild  and  Less  Woolly. — (Sick 
Horse  Creek,  Alta.,  July  27) — Golf  is 
having  a  refining  influence  on  our  com- 
munity. It  is  no  longer  considered  eti- 
quette to  draw  a  gun  on  Main  Street 
without  hollering  "Fore!" — The  Saskatoon 
(Can.)  Daily  Star. 


Acquiring  Information. — Mr.  Newrich 
— "Oo's  the  guy  on  the  pedestal?" 

Butler  (in  the  absence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Blankshire,  showing  visitor  round  the 
ancestral  home) — "That,  sir,  is  a  bust  of 
Marcus  Aurelius." 

Mr.  Newrich — "Indeed;  an'  wot  rela- 
tion might  'e  be  to  the  present  Markis?" 
—  The  Passiiig  Show  (London). 


His  Hoodoo  Number. — The  Cadger — 
"I  ain't  never  'ad  a  chance.  No  matter 
where  I  go  or  wot  I  works  at,  my  unlucky 
number  bobs  up  and  does  me  in, 
some'ow." 

The  Householder — "What  do  you 
mean?     What's  your  unlucky  number?" 

The  Cadger— "Thirteen,  lady.  Twelve 
jurymen  an'  a  judge." — London  Mail. 


A  Tale  with  a  Bad  Moral. — A  pathetic 
story  reaches  us  from  Vienna:  About  a 
year  ago  a  man  died,  dividing  his  estate  of 
50,000  crowns  between  his  two  sons.  One 
of  them  deposited  his  25,000  crowns  in  the 
Savings  Bank,  where  it  still  remains.  The 
other  expended  his  heritage  in  the  purchase 
of  wines;  he  has  just  finished  drinking 
these,  and  has  sold  the  empty  bottles  for 
750,000  crowns! — Punch  (London). 


Good  Work. — A  man  who  was  w-anted 
by  the  police  had  been  photographed  in 
six  different  positions,  and  the  pictures 
were  circulated  among  the  police.  The 
chief  in  a  small  town  wrote  headquarters 
a  few  days  later,  saying,  "I  duly  received 
the  pictures  of  the  six  miscreants  whose 
capture  is  desired.  I  have  arrested  five  of 
them;  the  sixth  is  under  observation  and 
wnll  be  taken  soon." — The  Christian  Ad- 
vocate.   

Past  and  Present. — A  New  York  City 
official,  as  the  story  is  going  the  rounds,  was 
walking  through  City  Hall  Park  with  one 
of  his  commissioners.  As  they  passed  the 
statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  who  stands  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  the  commis- 
sioner said: 

"Mr.  Official,  don't  you  think  that 
statue  of  Nathan  Hale  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  work?" 

"Hale?  Nathan  Hale?"  said  the  official 
in  a  puzzled  tone.  "Why,  I  thought  that 
was  a  statue  of  Houdini!" — Argus. 


High  Praise. — "Is  she  very  pretty?" 
"Pretty!     Say,  when  she  gets  on  a  street- 
car the  advertising  is  a  total  loss." — Boston 
Transcript.  

Words  to  the  Wise. — Seven  hundred 
concert  parties  are  now  working  at  En- 
glish seaside  resorts.  It  is  crisp  little  facts 
like  this  that  reconcile  one  to  having  to 
stay  in  town. — Eve  (London). 


Time  and  Change. — "Why,  what  in  the 
world  has  become  of  your  watch?  The 
one  you  used  to  have  had  a  handsome  gold 
case." 

"I  know  it  did,  but  circumstances  alter 
cases." — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 


Natural  Mistake. — Traffic  Cop — "Hey, 
you!  Didn't  you  hear  me  yelling  for  you 
to  stop?" 

Auto  Fiend — "Oh!  Was  that  you  yell- 
ing? I  thought  that  wTas  just  somebody  I 
had  run  over." — Dry  Goods  Economist. 


The  Last  Resort. — An  instruction  to 
Chinese  soldiers  reads  "if  the  rifle  is  broken 
use  the  butt,  if  the  butt  breaks  use  the  fist, 
if  the  fist  fails  use  the  teeth."  We  would 
add,  if  the  enemy  pulls  out  your  teeth,  tell 
him  he  is  no  gentleman. — London  Opinion. 


Complimentary. — Host —  "Ah,  Brown, 
let  me  introduce  you  to  Air.  Popp-Ryter. 
I'm  sure  you've  read  his  famous  books." 

Guest — "N-n-no,  I'm  afraid  I  haven't 
had  that  pleasure." 

Host — "Oh,  of  course  you  have,  my 
dear  fellow,  but  you've  forgotten,  that's 
it!" — Boston  Transcript. 


Amenities. — Rastus  and  Mose  were  hav- 
ing a  heated  argument.  In  reply  to  some 
remark  of  Rastus,  Mose  said: 

"Guess  I  know,  niggah!  Don't  you  think 
I'se  got  any  brains?" 

"Huh!"  Rastus  replied.  "Niggah,  if 
brains  wTere  dynamite,  you  couldn't  blow 
off  vour  hat!" — The  Labor  Clarion. 


Degrees  of  Intimacy.  —  "Look  here, 
waiter.    You  know  me,  don't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  know  you  quite  well,  sir. 
Will  you  have  Scotch  or  rye?" 

"I  don't  want  a  drink,  waiter.  I  find 
that  I  have  left  my  purse  at  home,  and  I 
thought  perhaps " 

"Sorry,  sir,  but  I  don't  know  you  as  well 
as  I  thought  I  did." — New   York  Sun. 


Musical  Diplomacy. — After  the  Armi- 
stice, Pilsudski,  then  Chief  of  State,  asked 
Mr.  Paderewski  to  come  to  Warsaw  for  a 
conference.  When  Paderewski  arrived  at 
the  council  chamber,  Pilsudski,  unused  to 
the  diplomatic  etiquette  belonging  to  such 
occasions  and  at  a  loss  for  the  right  thing 
to  say,  left  the  man  who  wras  destined  to 
become  the  Premier  of  Poland  standing 
ungreeted  on  the  threshold.  The  silence 
became  embarrassing. 

Finally,  Pilsudski,  wdiose  eye  wandered 
about  the  room  as  if  seeking  for  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  discovered  a  grand  piano 
at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment. 

"Would  you  mind  playing  something  for 
us?"  he  stammered. 

"Certainly  not,"  returned  Paderewski, 
"if  you  will  dance  to  the  tune  I  play." — 
From  a  Bulletin  of  the  Symphony  Society 
of  New   York. 
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A  "Sewing  Machine"  For  Steel 

REMEMBER  when  you  were  a  boy  watching  mother  run  the  sewing 
machine — how  she  would  put  two  pieces  of  cloth  in  place,  then 
with  her  feet  on  the  treadle,  send  the  needle  and  thread  flying  through 
those  pieces  joining  them  with  a  seam  stronger  than  the  cloth  itself? 

Today  you  can  see  two  pieces  of  steel  Think  what  this  means  in  the  making 

united  just   as  quickly   and  far  more  of  iron  and  steel  products — the  speed — 

thoroughly    wi*h    the    Lincoln    Auto-  the  low  cost — the  strength — the  free- 

matic  Arc  Welder.  dom  from  crevice  or  projection. 

Imagine  two  steel  sheets  placed  with  The  Lincoln  Arc  Welder  is  an  estab- 
edges  together.  The  electric  arc  starts  lished  piece  of  manufacturing  equip- 
to  play  on  them.  Its  terrific  heat  melts  ™ent  in  daily  use  by  the  leaders  in 
these  edges  and  flows  them  together,  practically  every  line  of  iron  and  steel 
At  the  same  time,  the  arc  is  moved  for-  products.  Lincoln  engineers  can  tell 
ward  until  the  parts  are  united  through  you  whether  you  can  use  it  and  how 
their  entire  length  in  a  solid,  flawless  much  it  will  save, 
unit.  Write  for  an  appointment  at  your  plant. 
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Can  You  Trust 


More  than  $400,000,000  worth 
of  drug  products  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  in  1921. 


B> 


Your  doctor  has  at  his  disposal 
more  than  45,000  different 
remedies.         

Not  more  than  fifty  are  really 
necessary  for  treatment  of  ail 

human  ailments and  the 

number  of  definite  cures  is  not 
more  than  a  dozen. 


Your  Doctor? 

WITH  nearly  fifty  thousand  remedies  to  choose  from,  no  wonder  all  but  the 
soundest  and  most  progressive  doctors  fall  into  the  easy  habit  of  handing 
over — as  a  personal  prescription  —  some  skillfully  exploited  patent  cure!  No 
wonder  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  prescribe  for  themselves  across  the 
drug  counter,  knowing  as  little  about  what  they  take,  as  why  they  take  it. 

Nothing  in  your  life  is  more  important  than  the  choice  of  a  doctor. 
"Whether  you  choose  for  your  family  an  alert  up-to-date  physician  or  a  quack 
— no  matter  how  respectable — may  mean  all  the  difference  between  happi- 
ness and  utter  misery! 

DOCTORS  and  DRUG  MONGERS— the  first  of  a  series  by  Dr.  Paul  de  Kruif, 
in  Hearst's  International  for  September,  tells  in  clear,  simple  language  the  exact 
principles  that  will  guide  you  safely  through  the  maze  of  medicines  and  delirium 
of  doubtful  doctors.  Thousands  of  earnest  physicians,  who  have  fallen  victims  to  a 
false  drug  traffic,  will  read  these  articles  with  the  keenest  interest.  And  every  mother 
or  father,  every  responsible  guardian,  every  man  or  woman,  who.musr  know  how 
his  doctor  measures  up,  will  find  them  absolutely  beyond  the  value  of  money! 


A  Fight  in  St.  Bartholomew's 

WHAT  would  happen  next  Sunday  morning  if  Christ  Himseli,  with  a  few 
lowly  followers,  walked  up  the  aisle  of  our  most  fashionable  church? 
Read  what  did  happen  in  Upton  Sinclair's  great  new  novel  "THEY  CALL  ME 
CARPENTER!"  Read  how  differently  the  different  newspapers  reported  the 
disturbance.  Read  how  John  Doe  Carpenter  was  thrown  into  prison  as  an 
anarchist!  You  will  find  two  other  splendid  serials  — by  Gouverneur  Morris 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  As  a  magazine  of  Fiction  alone  Hearst's  International 
should  stand  at  the  very  top  of  your  reading  list. 

Is  Your  Country  Club  Immoral? 

IS  your  Country  Club  more  immoral  than  a  Broadway  Dance  Hall?  Is  it 
worse  for  your  young  son  or  daughter  than  an  uptown  Cabaret?  Down  to 
Frank  Ward  O'Malley  on  his  quiet  New  Jersey  farm  came  the  news  that  the 
world  was  getting  wickeder  and  wickeder.  Naturally  he  could  not  withstand 
the  temptation  to  go  onto  Broadway  and  see  for  himself.  What  he  saw  of 
New  York's  Night  Life  he  tells  you  in  "SINNING  IN  SILKS  and  SANCTITY" 
in  Hearst's  International  for  September.  In  the  same  number,  read  "In  the 
New  York  Manner,"  "  When  a  Girl's  Thirty,"  and  "The  Gioconda  Smile,"  three 
of  the  seven  unusual  short  stories  to  be  found  only  in  this  magazine. 


Henry  Swallows  Old  Bait 

TTENRY  FORD'S  whole  PROOF  of  a  world-wide  Conspiracy  among  the  Jews 
■*-  ■*■  was  founded  on  certain  Protocols  sold  him  by  his  Russian  Tsarist  friends. 
Did  you  know  that  these  costly  documents  were:  (1)  complete  forgeries.  (2) 
twenty  years  old  before  reaching  Detroit,  and  already  discredited  in  four 
languages.  (3)  copied  out  of  an  old  book  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jews, 
published  in  Brussels  in  1865.  For  the  silliest  folly  of  all  Henry  Ford's  JEW- 
MANIA,  read  "Henry  Swallows  Old  Bait,"  the  latest  of  Norman  Hapgood's 
sensational  series  in  Hearst's  International  for  September. 

Truth  About  Lord  Northcliffe       j 

AT  the  age  of  sixty,  Alfred  Harmsworth,  Lord  Northcliffe,  has  completed 
his  great  task.  Nearly  a  hundred  publications  are  his  — ranging  from 
the  famous  London  "Times"  and  "Daily  Mail  "with  2,000,000  circulation  a  day 
to  the  "Children's  Encyclopedia."  Starting  with  nothing  he  made  himself  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  newspaper  man  in  Europe.  He  made  and  unmade 
British  statesmen.  Yet  his  real  power  lay  not  in  his  newspapers!  Read  the 
real  facts  about  Northcliffe  in  Hearst's  International  for  September.  More 
fascinating  than  any  novel  —  an  intimate  personal  study  of  an  astounding 
man,  by  Norman  Angell,  for  ten  years  one  of  Northcliffe's  trusted  editors. 


TO  SAVE  75  CENTS— USE  THIS  COUPON 


HEARST'S  INTERNATIONAL 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 


L.  D.  8. 


"1 


Please  send  me  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  the  August 
number  containing  Upton  Sinclair's  new  novel  "They  Call 
Me  Carpenter"  and  Gouverneur  Morris's  novel  "The  Better 
■Wife."  Also  please  enter  my  subscription  for  the  next  four 
numbers,  beginning  with  September  number  containing  the 
first  of  Dr.  de  Kruif's  series  on  DOCTORS  and  DRUG  MON- 
GERS, described  above.  For  these  five  numbers  — which 
would  cost  me  $1.75  on  the  newsstands— I  enclose  $1.00. 


Name- 


Street- 


Clty- 


WILL  BRADLEY,  famed  the  world  over  for  his  skill  in  de- 
signing printed  pages  is  working  with  Norman  Hapgood  to 
make  Hearst's  International  the  most  distinguished  magazine  in  the 
world.  In  the  September  number  they  have  made  for  you  in  pic- 
ture, type,  and  COLOR  a  magazine  to  delight  the  eye.  With  three 
great  novels  —  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  Upton  Sinclair,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker — seven  sparkling  short  stories,  eight  vital  articles, 
reviews  of  plays,  books,  art,  Hearst's  International  is  worth  infinite- 
ly more  than  the  THIRTY-FIVE  cents  you  pay  for  it. 

Hearsts  international 
ALIBERAL    EDUCATION 

119  WEST  FORTIETH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Squibb's 

I  i&lsiWBBJ 


J  he  "Priceless  Ingredient 

is  uour  (Safeguard 


IN  many  drug  stores  certain  shelves  are  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  Squibb  Products.  You 
may  have  noticed  this  and  wondered  why  the 
druggist  does  it. 

He  has  an  excellent  reason — a  reason  that 
concerns  your  welfare  as  deeply  as  it  does 
his  own  interests — the  druggist  knows  that 
in  his  stock  there  are  no  finer  articles  than 
those  made  by  Squibb.  He  knows  that  each 
Squibb  product  contains  the  Priceless  In- 
gredient which  is  the  Honor  and  Integrity 
of  its  maker. 

So  he  puts  in  his  store  a  Squibb  Section — a 
department    that    contains    only    the    finest 


household  and  toilet  products,  arranged  for 
your  selection. 

You  may  intend  to  make  only  such  a  small 
purchase  as  a  can  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  In 
the  Squibb  Section  you  will  find  this  product, 
refined  to  a  degree  of  purity  such  as  you  have 
never  known.  You  need  to  use  it  only  once 
to  realize  its  superiority.  The  Priceless 
Ingredient  insures  your  satisfaction. 

In  your  neighborhood  drug  store  you 
should  be  able  to  purchase  all  of  the  Squibb 
Household  Products  described  below.  Today 
is  none  too  soon  to  begin  to  select  such  ar- 
ticles with  care. 


Squibb's  Bicarbonate  of  Soda — exceedingly  pure,  therefore 
without  bitter  taste. 

Squibb's  Epsom  Salt — free  from  impurities.  Preferred  also 
for  taste. 

Squibb's  Sodium  Phosphate — a  specially  purified  product,  free 
from  arsenic,   therefore   safe. 

Squibb's  Cod  Liver  Oil — selected  finest  Norwegian;  cold  pressed; 
pure   in   taste.     Rich   in   vitamine. 

Squibb's  Olive  Oil — selected  oil  from  Southern  France.  Abso- 
lutely  pure.     (Sold   only   through  druggists.) 

Squibb's  Sugar  of  Milk — specially  refined  for  preparing  in- 
fants'  food.      Quickly   soluble.      In   sealed  tins. 

Squibb's  Boric  Acid — pure  and  perfectly  soluble.  Soft  powder 
for  dusting;    granular  form  for  solutions. 


Squibb's  Castor  Oil — specially  refined,  bland  in  taste;  de- 
pendable. 

Squibb's    Stearate    of    Zinc — a    soft    and    protective    powder   of 

highest   purity.  -  • 

Squibb's    Magnesia    Dental    Cream — made    from    Squibb's    Milk 

of  Magnesia.    Contains  no  detrimental  substance.   Corrects 

mouth   acidity. 

Squibb's  Talcum  Powder — a  delightfully  soft  and  soothing 
powder.    Several    exquisite'   odors — also    Unscented. 

Squibb's  Cold  Cream — an  exquisite  preparation  of  correct  com- 
position for  the  care  of  the  skin. 

Squibb's  Pure  Spices — specially  selected  by  laboratory  tests 
for  their  full  strength  and  flavor.  (Sold  only  through 
druggists.) 


Sold  by  reliable  druggists  everywhere,  in  original  sealed  packages. 
The  "Priceless  Ingredient"  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker. 

Squibb 


General  Offices: 

80   Beekman   Street, 

New   York   City 


Laboratories: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Practical  Homebuilding  Helps 

The  manufacturers  of  CURTIS  Woodwork,  as  a 
result  of  fifty  years'  experience  in  furnishing  wood- 
work for  thousands  of  homes,  have  accumulated  a 
vast  amount  of  information  on  homebuilding.  This 
information  is  now  available  to  you  in  the  form  of 
plan  books  illustrated  throughout  with  photographs 
of  homes  actually  built. 

Besides  the  picture  of  the  house  itself,  the  floor 
plans  are  shown,  offering  a  wide  selection  of  practi- 
cal room  arrangements. 

Volume  XI,  "Better  Built  Homes,"  contains  39 
bungalows;  Volume  XII  of  this  series  contains  39 
story-and-a-half  and  two-story  houses. 

Send  for  your  book  today.  Either  volume  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Send  stamps  or 
coin.  Both  books,  SI. 50.  If  in  Canada  add  10c  for 
one;  15c  for  two. 

Order  your  copies  today.  The  present  edition 
is  limited. 

CURTIS  COMPANIES'  SERVICE  BUREAU 
So.    2nd   Street,  Dept.  PB,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


ystemize 

Your  Mind 

Good    memory    ia    absolutely 

eseential  to  success.     I  will  send 

"~        you   Free   my   Copyrighted  Memory 

and  Concentration  Test,  illustrated  book. 

How  to  R.m.mber  names,  face*,  studies— 

y  develop  Will,  Sell-Confidence.      Write  today. 

Pre!.  Henry  Dickson,  Dept.  754,  Evanston,  III 


Teach  Your  Child 

at  Home  by 

Our  Novel  Plan 

and  give  him  practically  the  same 
educational  advantages  he  would  have 
were  he  in  attendance  at  the  best 
private  day  school.  Write,  Calvert 
School,  7  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Hi£h  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  alt  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading:  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAY. 


Sept. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

in  •:,■_'  II  Drexel  Ave.  &  58th  St. 


CHICAGO 


PATENT  ESSENTIALS 

By  John  F.  Robb,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  M.P.L. 
A  new  rudimentary  and  practical  treatise  on  the 
nature  of  patents,  the  mechanism  of  their  procure- 
ment, scientilic  drafting  of  patent  claims,  conduct 
of  cases,  and  special  proceedings,  including  forms. 
8vo.  Cloth.    L52  pages.    Illustrated.    $5. 00  net;  by  mail.  $5.16 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 


354-360  fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


WANT  TO  INCREASE 
YOUR  INCOME? 

THE  COUPON  BELOW  WILL 
BRING  TO  YOU  OUR  LIBERAL 
SPARE    TIME    CASH    OFFER! 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Gentlemen :  Please  tell  me  about  your  cash  offer  to  local  part- 
time  subscription  representatives  of  The  Literary  Digest.  1 
assume  no  obligation  in  asking  about  it. 


Name  . . 
Address 

City... 


State. 


EAT  AND  BE  WELL 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules — many  of 
which  may  be  easily  followed  right  in  your 
own  home,  or  while  traveling.  You  will  find 
in  this  little  book  a  wealth  of  information 
about  food  elements  and  their  rela- 
tion to  physical  welfare;  also  effec 
tive  weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
bland  diets,  laxative  and  blood-buildjn,* 
diets,  and  diets  used  in  the  correction 
>i  various  chronic  maladies. 

Valuable   booklet,    "EATING    FOR 
EFFICIENCY"'  will  be  sent  to  y  u 
upon  receipt  of  10c,  lo  cover  mail- 
ink'  cost. 

Health  Extension  Bureau 

612  Good  Health  Buildine 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICH. 


^ 
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Tuberculosis  is  Curable! 

Says  Dr.  Charles  E.  Atkinson,  eminent  throat  and  lung 
specialist.  Curable  as  well  as  preventable,  in  most  case-,, 
he  asserts.     And  in  his  new  book — just  from  the  press — 

LESSONS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 
AND  CONSUMPTION 

Dr.  Atkinson  reveals  in  plain,  simple,  non-technical 
language  the  great  discoveries  of  science  about  how  to 
recognize,  treat,  and  prevent  tuberculosis,  including  the 
most  approved  conclusions  on  diet,  exercise,  climate,  en- 
vironment, heredity,  marriage,  parenthood,  etc.  For  the 
medical  praciitioner  or  the  layman,  this  helpful  book  will 
prove  both  nn  interesting  and  reliable  guide. 

12mo.     doth.     470  Pages,  $2.50  net; 
$2.62,  postpaid, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   PUBLISHERS 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


If  You  Own  a  Home 
Or  Plan  to  Build 

LEARN  HOW  to  raise  the  money — what 
materials  to  use — selecting  roofing — heating, 
ventilating,  and  lighting  systems — how  to  handle 
tools  and  do  odd  jobs  in  carpentry,  painting, 
plumbing — how  to  build  a  concrete  path  or 
garage,  or  fix  a  broken  sash-cord— how  to  make 
an  iceless  icebox.  A  thousand  bits  of  valuable 
information  in  that  practical,  common  sense,  non- 
technical manual — the 

HOUSE  OWNER'S  BOOK 

By  Allen   L.  Churchill  and  Leonard  Wickenden 

a  new  and  interesting  illustrated  book  that  gives 
you  the  chance  to  profit  by  the  costly  experience 
of  others  in  the  construction,  care,  and  conduct  of 
a  home.  Every  one  who  owns  or  rents  a  home, 
or  is  planning  to  build,  can  save  money  by  fol- 
lowing suggestions  in  this  book. 

i2tno.  Cloth.     388  pages,  $2  net;  $2.08  postpaid 

FUNK  A.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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College  D.re|tgiw:JK 


FOR    INSTITUTIONS    WHICH    BUILD    CHARACTER    THROUCH    EDUCATION    AND    TRAIN 


LITERARY  DRIEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
-j  learning  will  find  in  our  pages  between  May  13th  and  Sep- 
tember 9th,  the  following  Classified  Directory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools  and  colleges.  Advertise- 
ments describing  these  institutions  will  be  found  in  the  first 
issue  of  each  month  from  May  to  September. 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested.  We  list  only  such  schools  as 
we  believe  are  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Advisory  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  necessary  for  inquirers  to  give  specific  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Judson  College  for  Women Marion,  Ala. 

Crescent  College  and  Conservatory Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

The  Marlborough  School 5011  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Wolcott  School 1402  Marion  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Ely  School Ely  Court,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  Gateway St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chew  Chase  School Box   D,    Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Colonial  School 1533  ISth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont  School 2105  S  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston    Hall 1920    Florida   Ave.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Washington  School  for  Secretaries.  .70S  14th  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Cathedral  School  for  Girls Orlando,  Fla. 

Miss  Spaids'  School  for  Girls.  .  .  ' 866   Buena  Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  64S,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Girls'   Latin  School 1223   St.   Paul   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Box   157,   Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College Box  8D,  Lutnerville,  Md. 

Lasell  Seminary 103  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality Box  B,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell  School.  .  .  .36-40  Concord  Ave., Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School 2308  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls.  .  .  .8  Howard  St.,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Oak  Hall 584  Holly  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Central  College 421  State  St.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College Box  722.  St.  Charles.  Mo. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Drew   Seminary Box   518,    Carmel,    N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary Box  L.  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Keuka  College Box  L,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  Preparatory  School 301  West  88th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ossining  School Box  8D,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

"Our  Lady  of  the  Star  "  School  for  Girls Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore   College Box  L,   Saratoga   Springs,   N.  Y. 

Highland  Manor Box  D,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School Box  710,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Moravian  Seminary Box  L,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Irving  College  and  Music  Conservatory.  .  .  .Box  D.  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

The  Cowles  School  for  Girls Oak  Lane,  Phila.,Pa. 

Miss  Say  ward's  School Dept.  D,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Rydal  School Rydal,  Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School Box  1522,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The    Darlington   Seminary,  Inc Box  628,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,   R.   I. 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fairfax  Hall Box  D,  Basic,  Va. 

Virginia   Intermont  College Box   175,   Bristol,  Va. 

Southern   Seminary Box   990,    Buena    Vista,    Va. 

Hollins  College  for  Women Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia  College Box  T,   Roanoke,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls Box  80.  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Kemper  Hall Box  L,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Markham  School 447  W.  Hillcrest  Blvd.,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

Litchfield    School Litchfield,  Conn. 

Highland  School Highland  Ave..  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Suffield   School 9  Main  St.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

The  Swavely  School 4122  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Abbott  School Farmington,  Me. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Noble  &  Greenough  School Dedham,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School 50  King  Caesar  Kd.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary Box  M,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Lawrence  Academy Groton,  Mass. 

Worcester   Academy Worcester.  Mass. 

Stearns  School Box  C,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Box  8P,  Hightstown,  N.J. 

Montclair  Academy Box  D,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Box  80,  Pennington,  N.J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Cascadilla  School Box  1 18.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Saint  John's  School Box  106,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Cook  Academy Box  D.  Montour  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Box  531,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

The  Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys.  .  .  .Box  H,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrytown,  N.   Y. 

Keystone  Academy Box  D,  Factoryvillc,  I'a. 

Gettysburg  Academy Box  B,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College.  .  .  .Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L,  Pacific  Beach,  Calif. 

Hitchcock   Military  Academy San    Rafael,    Calif. 

Stamford  Military  Academy New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Western  Military  Academy Box   44,    Alton,    111. 

Morgan  Park  Military  Academy Box  800,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Howe  School Box  250,   Howe,   Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Box  105,  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy Academy  R5,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School 70i>  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  .  .  .  187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute Drawer  C-7,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Box  402,  Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute Box  L,   Roswell,  New  Mexico 

St.  John's  School Box  106,  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

St.    John's    School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Bingham    Military    School Box  L,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miami    Military    Institute Box    72,    Germantown,    Ohio 

Junior  Military  Academy Box  100,  Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Columbia    Military    Academy Box    D,    Columbia,    Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  141,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy    Box  4,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute Box  124,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

West  Texas  Military  Academy San  Antonio,:  Texas 

Danville  Military  Institute   Box   D,    Danville,   Va. 

Blackstone  Military  Academy Box  B,  Blackstone,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy Box   410,    Front   Royal,   Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne   Military   School Box   404,   Waynesboro,   Va. 

Greenbrier  Military  School Box  25,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.    John's   Military   Academy Box    12H,    Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym  .  .  1466  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education Dept.  D8,  Chicago,  III. 

Bush  Conservatory 839  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography Effingham,  111. 

Northwestern  University 309  University  Hall,  Evanston,  111. 

University  of  Louisville,  College  of  Dentistry Louisville,  Ky. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Erskine  School 4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  School  of  Homemaking 2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Katherine  Gibbs  School  of  Secretarial  Training .  .  Boston  and  New  York 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 779  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School  of  Spoken  Word.  .  .Upper  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Sanitarium  School  of  Home  Economics.  .    Box  522,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  Arts  School .  .  .  506  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Conway  Military  Band  School 605  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y". 

Ithaca  Acad,  of  Public  School  Music.  .  305  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education.  .  .  .205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression 105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  258  Carnegie  Hall.  New  Y'ork  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 2239  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners,  Froebel  League.  112  E.  71st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory    of    Music Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Colorado  College,  Arts  and  Sciences Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Commerce Baltimore,  Md. 

Cushing  Academy Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,   N.   H. 

Cazenovia  Seminary Box  D,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand    River    Institute Box  7,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

George  School Box  274,  George  School,  I'a. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,    Pa. 

Temple  University,  School  of  Commerce Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Technical 

Bliss  Electrical  School 408  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Coyne  Engineering  School.  .Dept.  21S,  1300  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  "D"  St.,  Angola.  Ind. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 266  College  Ave.,  Houghton.  Midi. 

Keystone  Institute 133  N. 4th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Special 

Devereux  Schools Box   D,    Berwyn,    Pa. 

Miss  Woods'  School  for  Exceptional  Children. .  Box  160,  Langhorne,  I'a. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2827  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Theological 

Gordon  Collegeof  Theology  and  Missions Boston,  Mass. 
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Wear  better  clothes 

You'll  look  more  stylish;  you'll  be 
proud  of  the  fine  quality;  youll  get 
more  service  and  save  some  money 

Hart  Schaffher  &  Marx 
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AFTER  THE  COAL  STRIKE 


A  "FAMOUS  VICTORY,"  it  may  have  been  for  some- 
body, but  if  any  little  Peterkin  should  try  to  find  out 
next  winter  "what  good"  came  out  of  it  all,  he  is  not  likely 
to  find  any  very  satisfactory  answer  from  the  papers  printed 
about  the  time  when  the  strike  ended.  For  after  exactly  four 
months  and  a  half,  the  strike  practically  came  to  an  end  on 
August  15  by  the  signing  of  an  agreement  at  Cleveland  between 
the  union  leaders  and  a  goodly  number  of  operators.  Each 
party  to  the  strike  is  credited  with  having  won  certain  important 
points,  but  there  is  a  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  daily 
press  that  whoever  won  the  victory,  the  public  lost  it.  Federal 
officials  in  Washington,  we  note  in  the  correspondence  of  Coal 
Age  (New  York),  "are  inclined  to  regard  the  result  as  something 
of  a  draw."  "  The  strength  of  the  union  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated, the  mine  workers  have  successfully  resisted  a  reduction 
in  their  pay,  the  check-off  will  continue,  and  working  conditions 
remain  unchanged."  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  reminded,  "the 
operators  at  least  have  broken  up  the  central  competitive  field" 
and  "the  prospects  are  that  the  union  will  lose  the  weakly 
organized  districts."  But  the  public  is  distinctly  the  loser,  con- 
tinues this  writer,  since  there  has  been  "a  great  industrial  set- 
back" and  "the  nation's  fuel  bill  for  1922  will  be  $300,000,000 
more  than  it  was  in  1921."  The  public  alone,  declares  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  "is  certain  that  it  has  lost  by  the  strike."  Prac- 
tically the  same  statement  is  made  by  many  a  daily,  including 
such  representative  journals  as  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal,  New  York  World,  and  New  York  Evening 
Post.  While  the  miners  win  "a  diplomatic  victory"  and  the 
operators  are  assured  "of  a  good  market  for  months  to  come," 
the  public  seem  to  have  been  out-and-out  losers,  comments 
Saward's  Journal,  another  coal  trade  weekly. 

The  public  will  suffer,  explain  several  editors,  because  there 
will  not  be  enough  coal  to  go  around,  and  because  the  price  of 
what  there  is  will  necessarily  be  high.  At  the  best,  says  the 
Providence  News,  "the  consumers  will  not  escape  the  pinch  of 
the  profiteers.  Some  will  suffer  from  inability  to  meet  the  arti- 
ficial prices  created  by  the  shortage.  The  costs  of  manufactured 
articles  also  will  hit  the  pocketbooks  of  those  least  able  to  pay." 
The  resumption  of  mining,  as  a  Great  Lakes  newspaper,  the 
Duluth  Herald  notes,  "does  not  solve  the  problem  of  distant 
communities  that  are  facing  an  approaching  winter  with  empty 
bins.  To  be  of  use,  the  coal  must  be  transported,  and  that  is 
another  story  not  yet  ended." 

The  pinch  will  be  felt  most  keenly  by  users  of  anthracite.  As 
the  New  York  Herald  points  out — 

"The  hard-coal  supply  is  very  low  after  the  months  of  idleness 
at  the  mines.  In  the  East  most  of  the  dealers'  anthracite  pockets 
are  empty,  and  their  customers,  whose  bins  are  empty  also,  seek 
in  vain  for  the  winter's  household  supply.  Only  ten  weeks  re- 
main before  the  heating  of  homes  usually  begins.  There  is  little 
hope  that  the  hard-coal  miners,  after  being  on  strike  all  summer, 
will  catch  up  with  the  demand,  even  if  the  transportation  facilities 
were  ideal." 


"Hard  coal  is  going  to  be  scarce  this  winter,"  agrees  the  De- 
troit Free  Press,  "for,  generally  speaking,  the  production  of 
anthracite  in  America  in  any  given  season  just  about  meets  the 
normal  consumption,  and  practically  no  hard  coal  has  been 
mined  since  April  1."    So,  the  Michigan  editor  advises, 

"The  head  of  the  family  wrho  has  failed  thus  far  to  secure  his 
winter's  supply  of  coal,  and  lacks  a  pretty  definite,  tangible  prom- 
ise from  his  dealer  that  his  demands  will  be  satisfied,  will  be  wise  if 
he  becomes  flexible-minded  on  the  subject  of  fuel  and  looks  around 
to  secure  as  soon  as  may  be,  either  coke  or  soft  coal.  By  doing  so, 
he  may  save  himself  worry  later." 

That  the  anthracite  shortage  can  not  be  made  up,  and  that 
"there  will  have  to  be  carefully  controlled  distribution  and  pos- 
sibly rationing"  this  winter  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  which  goes  on  to  say  of  the  soft-coal  situation : 

"The  relative  shortage  of  bituminous  coal  is  not  so  great,  but 
with  the  railroads  crippled  by  the  shopmen's  strike  it  is  going  to 
be  difficult  to  transport  coal  as  fast  as  it  will  be  mined,  and  prior- 
ity orders  probably  will  have  to  remain  in  effect  throughout  the 
winter." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  soft-coal  shortage  will  pinch,  says 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  total  produc- 
tion to  July  15  is  not  very  much  less  than  that  for  1921  in  spite 
of  the  strike,  is  that — 

"The  expansion  of  business  this  year  made  necessary  an 
amount  of  coal  greatly  in  excess  of  that  needed  last  year.  A 
strike  last  year  would  scarcely  have  been  felt.  A  strike  this  year 
brings  a  decided  pinch." 

In  the  morning  Sun  we  find  a  discussion  of  the  common  pre- 
diction "that  the  country  faces  a  winter  of  excessive  prices" 
for  coal.  It  wonders  why.  The  miners  are  to  go  back  without 
increase  of  wages,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
cut  the  freight  rate  on  coal  10  per  cent.,  and  the  Maryland  paper 
"can  find  no  justification  on  the  basis  of  higher  operating  costs 
for  the  retail  dealers."  "Obviously  then,"  it  concludes,  "if 
prices  go  skyrocketing  the  only  possible  excuse  will  be  found  in 
the  determination  of  unconscionable  profiteers  to  exploit  the 
scarcity  at  the  expense  of  the  public."  Making  the  same  com- 
plaint the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  calls  attention  to  soaring 
prices  for  soft  coal  in  spite  of  the  price-fixing  agreement  to  keep 
the  price  down  to  $3.50  at  the  mine. 

This  is  a  sad  story,  but  there  are  optimists.  "It  is  certain 
that  coal  is  going  to  be  dear;  it  is  probable  that  it  is  going  to  be 
scarce";  but,  continues  the  New  York  Times,  "it  is  unlikely 
that  there  "will  be  a  famine  of  fuel."  This  paper  believes  that 
with  the  ending  of  the  coal  strike  the  railroads  will  "have  no 
difficulty  in  doubling  the  movement  of  coal,  regardless  of  the 
shopmen's  strike."  Science  Service  (Washington,  D.  C),  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month,  gathered  together  optimistic 
conclusions  of  Government  officials  in  touch  with  the  fuel  situa- 
tion, which  are  said  to  justify  the  assertion  that  with  the  strike 
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ending  in  August  there  need  be  no  such  soft-coal  famine  as  seri- 
ously to  cripple  the  nation's  industries.  As  these  conclusions 
are  summed  up: 

"An  average  of  46,000,000  tons  of  fuel  was  produced  by 
bituminous  mines  each  month  during  the  coal  year  ended  March 
31,  1918,  according  to  the  records  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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THE  LAST 
LUMP  OF 
COAL 


A  PEACEMAKER. 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 


At  this  rate  of  production  nearly  400,000,000  tons  of  fuel  can 
be  produced  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  coal  year,  pro- 
vided a  settlement  of  the  strike  controversy  be  effected  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

"Record  production  was  established  during  the  coal  year, 
1917-18.  Officials  admit  that  to  equal  this  rate  of  production 
during  the  remainder  of  the  present  coal  year  would  be  a  severe 
strain  upon  the  industry  and  upon  its  workers.  But  they  empha- 
size that  what  has  been  done  before  can  be  repeated.  There 
would  remain,  of  course,  the  problem  of  transport  of  fuel  to  be 
solved,  even  tho  production  were  speeded  up. 

"  The  point  upon  which  officials  are  laying  emphasis  in  analyz- 
ing the  present  situation  is  that  a  90-day  shut-down  of  the  union 
mines  need  not  necessarily  cripple  the  nation's  industry  for  lack 
of  fuel. 

"Coal  production  can  be  speeded  up  more  easily,  in  one  sense, 
than  the  production  of  almost  any  other  commodity.  This  is 
shown  by  the  record  of  production  for  the  last  nine  years  which 
shows  violent  fluctuations.  In  the  coal  year,  1914,  production 
amounted  to  482,685,000  tons.  In  the  following  year  it  fell  off 
to  399,902,000  tons.  But  in  1916-17  the  total  rose  to  504,134,000 
tons.  Approximately  552,041,000  tons  were  produced  in  1918- 
1919,  and  but  434,279,000  tons  in  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1922.  In  that  year,  however,  the  number  of  men  employed  by 
the  industry  was  639,547,  or  the  largest  number  in  history. 
With  only  557,456  men  employed,  the  mines  in  1915  got  out  a 
much  greater  tonnage  than  in  1922." 

And  suffering  from  lack  of  fuel  will  be  alleviated,  we  read  in  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  through  Fed- 
eral distribution  and  control,  which  Secretary  Hoover  thinks 
will  be  necessary  thirty  to  ninety  days  after  a  settlement  has 
been  reached  in  both  railroad  and  coal  strikes. 

The  coal  strike  was  practically  settled  by  an  agreement  reached 
at  Cleveland  on  August  15  between  leaders  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  representatives  of  operators  in  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  and 
Washington.  While  the  Central  Competitive  Field,"  a  bone  of 
contention  throughout  the  strike,  was  thus  abandoned,  the 
agreement  covers  so  large  a  coal-producing  area  that  most  news- 
paper writers  expect  it  to  be  accepted  eventually  throughout  all 
the  unionized  soft-coal  fields,  and  an  anthracite  settlement  along 
the  same  fines  was  confidently  predicted  following  the  settle- 
ment  at   Cleveland.      The   Cleveland   agreement  provides   for 


immediate  resumption  of  work  at  existing  wages  and  working 
conditions,  including  the  "check-off,"  to  be  effective  until 
April  1,  1923.  There  is  to  be  a  joint  conference  on  October  2 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  on  a  method  of  wage-scale 
adjustment  which  is  to  be  acted  on  by  another  conference  held 
January  3,  1923.  At  the  October  conference  there  is  to  be  se- 
lected a  committee  of  inquiry,  "the  members  of  which  shall  be 
of  commanding  public  reputation  for  character  and  ability,  and 
whose  personnel  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  Its  duty  "shall  be  to  develop  promptly  all  of 
the  pertinent  facts  in  regard  to  the  industry,  for  the  benefit  alike 
of  the  public,  the  operators,  and  the  mine  workers."  Among 
other  things,  this  committee  is  requested  to  consider  what  are 
fair  wages,  how  local  or  national  disputes  may  be  settled  with- 
out strikes,  and  how  mine  management,  mechanical  operation 
of  the  mines,  and  the  work  of  individual  miners  may  be  made 
more  efficient. 

President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  con- 
siders the  settlement  "especially  gratifying,  not  only  to  the  mine 
workers,  who  have  emerged  from  this  great  industrial  conflict 
with  signal  honors,  but  to  the  American  people  as  well."  The 
settlement,  adds  Mr.  Lewis,  "does  not  carry  any  wage  reductions, 
neither  does  it  barter  away  the  rights  of  the  workers  by  commit- 
ment to  arbitration."  Labor,  the  Washington  organ  of  a  number 
of  railroad  unions,  congratulates  the  miners  "on  having  defeated 
the  interests  that  planned  to  destroy  their  organization." 
Another  labor  journal,  the  Minnesota  Daily  Star,  has  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  "the  union  has  won  one  of  the  most  notable 
labor  triumphs  in  the  history  of  the  United  States."  They  have 
maintained  for  nearly  five  months  a  solid  front  "not  only  of 


ITS    ALWAYS    AFTER   THE   FAKE   MEDICINES 
FAIL    THAT    THE     DOCTOR    IS     CALLED     IN. 

— Marcus  in  the  New  York  Times. 


500,000    union    miners    but    of    100,000    additional    non-union 
miners."    The  Minneapolis  labor  daily  continues  exultantly: 

"A  fight  of  such  nation-wide  proportions,  strength,  solidarity, 
length  of  time  and  endurance  has  never  before  been  made  in  the 
United  States.  The  effects  are  wonderful.  Not  only  have  the 
operators  granted  a  conference,  but  they  have  surrendered  on 
the  check-off  question,  and  the  further  deflation  of  the  miners' 
wages  has  been  halted.    The  1921  wage  scale  will  be  restored. 
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"In  view  of  the  previous  power,  pride  and  arrogance  of  the 
employers  this  result  is  remarkable.  It  has  demonstrated  that 
under  present  conditions  in  a  real  test  of  strength  on  a  nation- 
wide scale  where  there  is  no  break  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  organ- 
ized labor  is  stronger  than  organized  capital. 

"Nothing  has  happened  in  a  generation  so  calculated  to 
inspire  and  strengthen  American  labor." 

"At  least  a  temporary  victory  for  the  miners,"  agrees  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  which  begins  its  own  outline  of  coal-strike  history 
by  saying  that  the  strike  began— 

"Because  the  operators  refused  an  interstate  conference,  de- 
manding district  agreements,  and  because  they  asked  for  a  sharp 
out  in  wages,  which  the  miners  refused.  It  began  with  the  Coal 
Age  telling  us  that  the  union  leaders  were  'riding  for  a  fall'  and 
predicting  the  early  disintegration  of  union  ranks.  It  has  been 
a  sore  disappointment  to  the  operators  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  showed  such  staying  power  and  discipline.  It  has  been 
an  equal  disappointment  that  the  non-union  fields  were  totally 
unable  to  bring  production  to  the  weekly  mark  of  6,000,000  tons, 
which  would  probably  have  broken  the  strike.  Due  to  the  rail 
walkout,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  struggle,  production  fell  to 
3,700,000  tons.  The  Cleveland  gathering  was  an  interstate 
conference,  and  the  wage  rate  proposed  is  the  old  one,  good  till 
next  April;  every  operator  who  signs  the  agreement,  therefore, 
surrenders  the  position  taken  last  March." 

Turning  to  the  coal-trade  papers,  we  find  several  agreeing  that 
here  is  at  least  a  temporary  victory  for  the  miners,  but  that 
things  may  be  different  later  on.  As  The  Black  Diamond  (Chi- 
cago) puts  it,  "the  miners'  union  won  practically  every  conten- 
tion, but  the  public  can  look  for  a  repetition  of  the  present 
struggle  next  year,  unless  a  compulsory  arbitration  law  is  placed 
on  the  statute  books  before  April  1,  1923."    Moreover — 

"A  permanent  settlement  will  never  be  reached  until  the  coal 
miner  decides  to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages  in  line  with  the 
deflation  that  has  occurred  in  other  industries.  So  the  country 
must  realize  that  a  temporary  surrender  to  the  miners'  union 
was  thought  best  to  prevent  our  population  from  freezing  next 
winter  and  to  avoid  industrial  paralysis  which  was  slowly  but 
surely  being  felt  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  'He  who  fights 
and  runs  away  fives  to  fight  another  day.'  " 

"It  nearly  always  ends  this  way,"  comments  Coal  Age;  "a 
strike  commences  with  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  operators 
and  ends  with  conditions  such  as  make  the  operators  friendly  and 
even  anxious  to  concede,  because  there  arrives  a  time  when  con- 
cession promises  profit."  Coal  Age  admits  that  President  Lewis 
won  his  fight  against  liquidation  of  wages  and  "held  his  men  in 
line  despite  internal  dissent."  But  this  editor  sees  the  operators 
working  together  better  than  ever  before,  and  better  equipped 
for  the  future  "battle  that  must  be  won," — 

"It  will  be  a  long  battle  and  one  requiring  the  utmost  deter- 
mination and  sacrifice,  but  it  must  be  won  if  the  coal  industry 
is  to  attain  the  true  normalcy  so  much  desired  by  everybody 
but  union  labor.  Defeat  without  surrender  in  a  fight  for  a  just 
cause  often  is  more  stimulating  to  morale  than  victory." 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  Cleveland  settlement,  declares  the 
Pittsburgh  Leader,  that  will  receive  "the  approval  of  the  public 
not  less  enthusiastically  than  that  of  the  miners."  It  is  "that 
providing  for  an  investigation  commission  to  make  a  complete 
survey  of  the  bituminous  industry."  If  it  is  carried  out  in 
good  faith,  believes  the  New  York  Tribune,  "the  decision  may 
well  mark  a  new  epoch  in  industrial  relations,"  for  "it  offers  a 
real  promise  of  betterment  in  an  industry  that  has  been  a  per- 
petual menace  to  the  economic  health  of  the  nation."  This  part 
of  the  settlement  plan,  according  to  President  Lewis,  "gives 
assurance  that  constructive  reforms  will  be  inaugurated,  elimi- 
nating organic  ailments  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry."  And 
Mr.  Thomas  II.  Watkins,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
and  Coke  Corporation,  one  of  the  operators  who  signed  the 
Cleveland  agreement,  says  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  clause: 


"For  the  first  time  in  the  coal  industry  important  labor  leaders 
and  employers  have  joined  together  in  a  crisis  and  voluntarily 
set  up  the  machine,  not  only  for  a  resumption  of  work  but  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  tribunal  before  whom  they  engage 
themselves  to  appear  with  all  the  facts  of  the  industrial  activities 
of  both  parties.  The  recommendations  of  this  commission  are 
to  be  the  guide  for  necessary  steps  toward  a  permanent  solution 
as  well  as  for  future  agreements,  negotiated  without  interference 
or  compulsion,  except  as  both  sides  must  bow  to  the  powerful 
opinion  of  a  well-informed  public. 

"The  document  means  that  reason  has  been  restored  to  the 
coal  industry.  .  .   . 

"We  believe  that  the  door  has  been  opened  to  a  new  era  in  the 
coal  industry  in  which  the  consuming  public,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  in  producing  coal,  will  have  full  access  to  the  essential 
facts  of  industry  and  an  influence  in  guiding  it  into  more  peaceful 
and  stable  channels." 
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I  DON'T  WANT  CRUTCHES— I  WANT  A 
PERMANENT    CURE!" 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 


That  some  kind  of  investigation,  and  eventually  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  soft-coal  industry,  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  a  con- 
clusion agreed  upon  by  scores  of  papers  of  varying  political  and 
economic  views.  The  call  for  more  light  on  the  coal  industry, 
and  for  something  beyond  mere  investigation,  has  been 
made  again  and  again  by  our  newspaper  editors,  has  been 
heard  in  Congress,  and  has  already  been  noted  in  our  col- 
umns. The  New  York  World,  the  New  York  Herald,  the  Newark 
News,  argue  for  the  necessity  of  a  thorough-going  impartial 
investigation.  The  Kansas  City  Star  in  a  recent  editorial  calls 
attention  to  the  uncertain  profits  of  coal  operators,  the  irregular 
employment  of  miners,  the  excessive  number  both  of  mines  and 
miners.  As  it  puts  it,  "a  Aveek's  wage  for  about  half  a  week's 
work,  a  year's  income  for  about  half  a  year's  business,  appear 
to  be  the  expectation  of  miners  and  mine  operators  respec- 
tively." And  then  there  is  an  excessive  cost  of  distribution 
"which  makes  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  to  the  consumer  frequently 
five  to  seven  times  the  cost  at  the  mines."  "('an  these  troubles 
be  remedied?  and  if  so  how  and  by  whom?"  Should  the  public 
"pay  exorbitant  prices  for  coal  when  an  unlimited  amount  of  the 
fuel  can  be  drawn  upon?  Should  thousands  suffer  from  cold  in 
the  winter  and  the  wheels  of  industry  be  stopt  at  any  time  when 
there  is  coal  in  abundance  for  both  heat  and  power?"  Thfse 
questions,  concludes  The  Star,  "must  he  answered  before 
coal  problem  or  the  coal  strike  is  really  settled." 
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WETS"  AND  "DRYS"  IN  "THE  DIGEST'S"  PROHIBITION  POLL 


WHOEVER  SAID  THAT  THE  WOMEN  of  the 
nation  were  naturally  "drier"  than  the  men  seems  to 
have  known  what  he  was  talking  about.  At  least, 
that  seems  to  be  a  logical  deduction  from  the  trend  of  the  poll  of 
2.200,000  women  from  the  voters'  lists  of  the  country  with  which 
The  Digest  is  supple- 
menting its  main  poll. 
The  special  women's  poll 
has  lost  5  per  cent,  of 
"wetness"  since  the  first 
tabulation  last  week,  when 
the  returns  showed  65 
per  cent,  against  "bone- 
dryness."  The  present 
percentage  of  dampness, 
figured  on  the  basis  of 
the  tabulation  of  55,444 
votes  shown  at  the  foot 
of  this  page,  is  60,  which 

is  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  "drier"  than  the  general  poll.  After 
an  extremely  "wet"  start  in  the  metropolitan  districts  of  the 
East,  the  women  of  the  country  seem  to  be  on  their  way  to  justify 
the  familiar  contention  that  they  are  better  friends  of  Pro- 
hibition, by  and  large,  than  are  the  men-folks. 

It  will  be  noticed,  among  other  interesting  details  shown  in  the 
tabulation  of  the  women's  vote,  that  of  the  three  totals,  for  en- 
forcement, for  modification,  and  for  repeal,  the  vote  for  enforce- 
ment is  the  largest.  In  the  main  poll,  shown  in  detail  on  the 
following  page,  the  vote  for  modification  has  been  throughout 
the  polling,  and  is  still,  the  largest  of  the  three  totals.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  percentage  of  women  favoring  the  repeal  of  the 


SUMMARY  OF  55,444  WOMEN'S  BALLOTS 
ON   PROHIBITION 
continuance    and    strict 


Eighteenth  Amendment 


Those  in  favor  of  the 
enforcement  of  the 
and  Volstead   Law 

Those  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  the  Volstead 
Law  to  permit  light  wines  and  beer 

Those    in    favor    of    repealing    the    Prohibition 
Amendment 

Total 


Eighteenth  Amendment  is  larger  than  in  the  main  poll,  which 
represents  a  preponderance  of  masculine  opinion.  In  New  York, 
in  Wisconsin,  in  Maryland,  and  in  Louisiana,  the  women's  vote 
for  repeal,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  vote  for  modi- 
fication in  all  three  of  thes1©  States,  is  larger  than  the  vote  for 

enforcement.  The  main 
poll  shows  only  two 
States,  Maryland  and 
Louisiana,  in  which  the 
"repeal"  vote  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  three.  In  the 
vote  so  far  received  from 
Kansas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  women  of  that 
State  are  shown  to  be  as 
thoroughly  "dry"  as  are 
the  approximately  15,000 
Kansas  voters  represented 
in  the  main  poll.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  even  in  the  small  returns  so  far  received 
on  the  women's  poll,  Maryland,  Louisiana  and  Kansas,  to  men- 
tion only  three  States,  so  closely  fodow  their  generally  recog- 
nized sentiments  toward  Prohibition,  as  well  as  the  sentiments 
revealed  by  so  many  thousand  more  votes  in  the  main  poll.  A 
newspaper  editor  speaks  of  the  "uncanny  accuracy"  shown  by 
carefully  conducted  polls,  even  when  the  percentage  of  the  total 
population  polled  is  small,  and  a  comparison  of  the  votes  of  the 
women's  poll  and  of  the  main  poll,  State  by  State,  seems  to  fur- 
nish several  cases  in  point. 

But,  if  the  women  are  "drier,"  the  factory  workers  continue 
to   show  an   overwhelming   predominance   of   "damp"   desires. 


22,716 
21,019 
11,709 
55,444 


TABULATION  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  VOTE  ON  PROHIBITION 


Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  August  15,  1922 


For 

Enforcement 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1  Maine 390 

2  New  Hampshire  .  .  90 

3  Vermont 124 

4  Massachusetts....  1,494 

5  Rhode  Island 217 

6  Connecticut 453 

Total  Votes 2,768 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  York 2,059 

2  New  Jersey 839 

3  Pennsylvania.  .  .  1,843 

Total  Votes 4,741 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


For 

Modification 

381 
123 
126 
1,162 
21S 
471 


1  Ohio 

2  Indiana .  . 

3  Illinois .  .  . 

4  Michigan 

5  Wisconsin. 

Total  Votes  .  .  . 


2,319 

572 

2,355 

1,460 

•  121 

6,827 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Minnesota 286 

2  Iowa 99 

3  Missouri 358 

4  North  Dakota .  .  — 

5  South  Dakota.  . 

6  Nebraska 6 

7  Kansas 304 


Total  Votes 


1,053 


EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky 650 

2  Tennessee 640 

3  Alabama 226 

4  Mississippi 116 

Total  Votes 1,632 


For 
Repeal 

120 
49 
64 
733 
159 
240 

2,481         1,365 


2,554 

745 

1,249 

6,648        4,548 


3,760 
1,253 
1,635 


733 
240 
1,109 
323 
168 
5,092        2,573 


1,444 

549 

1,871 

939 

289 


315 

91 

366 


6 
134 


912 

627 

400 

189 

64 

1,280 


170 

44 

271 


4 
46 


535 

361 

185 

70 

35 

651 


For  For  For 

Enforcement  Modification  Repeal 
WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Arkansas . 

2  Louisiana. 

3  Oklahoma. 

4  Texas .... 

Total  Votes  .  .  . 


102 
154 

746 


1,002 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 58 

2  Maryland 217 

3  Dist.  of  Columbia  293 

4  Virginia 494 

5  West  Virginia. .  .  828 

6  North  Carolina  .  347 

7  South  Carolina.  185 

8  Georgia  376 

9  Florida 245 


Total  Votes 


MOUNTAIN  STATES 


Montana. .  .  . 

Idaho 

Wyoming .  .  . 
Colorado  .  .  . 
New  Mexico. 
Arizona .... 

Utah 

Nevada .... 


3,043 


106 

450 
70 

63 


Total  Votes 


PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington. 

2  Oregon 

3  California .  . 

Total  Votes 


689 


164 

52 
745 


961 


Grand  Total. 


22,716 


225 
101 
507 


833 

77 
250 
211 
396 
480 
193 
124 
367 
177 


83 

324 
56 

77 
540 


112 

63 

783 


958 


141 

32 

168 

341 

48 
257 

72 
211 
186 

71 

65 
127 

77 


2,275    1,114 


15 

120 
19 

24 

178 


26 

14 

364 


404 


21,019   11,709 
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TABULATION  OF  THE  PROHIBITION  VOTE  (MAIN  POLL)  BY  STATES 


Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  August  8th,  1922 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
Total 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . 
Rhode  Island  .  . 
Connecticut .... 


For 
Enforcement 

3,252 
2,261 
1,422 

12,898 
1,972 
4,720 


For  For 

Modification    Repeal 


2,710 
2,635 
1,370 
13,828 
2,765 
6,875 


Ohio 

Indiana .  . 
Illinois     .  . 
Michigan  . 
Wisconsin. 


20,043 
14,719 
19,235 
11,083 
8,768 


17,041 
11,350 
21,695 
10,534 

12.327 


Total  Votes 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Minnesota .... 

2  Iowa 

3  Missouri 

4  North  Dakota . 

5  South  Dakota. 

6  Nebraska 

7  Kansas 


10,160 
10,732 
9,189 
2,080 
2,351 
7,325 
8,458 


10,907 
10,509 
8,079 
3,070 
2,212 
6,465 
4,180 


Total  Votes 


EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky 5,080  4,563 

2  Tennessee 4,876  3,839 

3  Alabama 2,847  2,657 

4  Mississippi 2,201  1,749 

Total  Votes 15,004  12,808 


2,080 
1,141 
949 
8,162 
1,773 
3,702 


Votes 26,525        30,183        17,807 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New    York 25,345  41,024  24,343 

2  New  Jersey ...  .            6,157  9,093  5,120 

3  Pennsylvania.  .  .          21,965  21,746  15,254 
Total  Votes 53,467  71,863  44,717 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


8,261 
5,215 
12,205 
3,683 
5,267 


73,848    72,947    34,631 


3,903 
4,405 
5,147 
827 
729 
2,436 
1,907 


50,295    45,422    19,354 


3.632 
1,669 

881 
785 

6,967 


For 
Enforcement 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Arkansas 3,412 

2  Louisiana 1,739 

3  Oklahoma 5,915 

4  Texas 9,616 

Total  Votes 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 

2  Maryland  .  . 

3  Dist.  of  Columbia 

4  Virginia 

5  West  Virginia. .  . 

6  North  Carolina . 

7  South  Carolina. . 

8  Georgia 

9  Florida 

Total  Votes 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 

1  Montana 

2  Idaho 

3  Wyoming 

4  Colorado 

5  New  Mexico. .  .  . 

6  Arizona 

7  Utah 

8  Nevada .\ 

Total  Votes 


PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington. 

2  Oregon  

3  California .  . 

Total  Votes 


Grand  Total. 


602 
3,145 
2,207 
3,705 
2,836 
3,384 
1,771 
3,130 
2,530 


1,704 
1,894 

679 
4,753 

774 

821 
1,540 

254 


7,243 

4,315 

15,407 


For 
Modification 

2,212 
3,291 
4,154 
7,929 


20,682        17,856 


677 
4,044 
3,507 
4,674 
2,633 
2,837 
1,638 
2,907 
2,760 


2,701 
2,042 

965 
3,805 

768 
1,200 
2,028 

575 


12,419        14,144 


6,642 

4,743 

20,313 


For 
Repeal 

1,467 
2,147 
1,714 

2,849 

8,177 


400 
4,093 
1,497 
2,516 
1,020 
1,053 

600 
1,325 
1,195 


23,310   25,677    13,699 


1,089 
645 
383 

1,825 
298 
426 
837 
197 

5,700 


2,016 
1,220 
8,344 


26,965        31,698         11,580 


302,515      322,328      162,632 


The  latest  factory  polled,  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson  Motor 
Car  Company  at  Detroit,  gives  the  following  return: 

For  enforcement 270 

For  modification 2,649 

For  repeal 754 

The  last  two  factories  polled,  both  automobile  factories,  have 
shown  a  far  greater  strength  for  the  modification  of  the  Volstead 
Act  to  permit  light  wines  and  beer  than  for  repeal  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment.  Combining  the  five  polls  which  have  thus 
far  been  taken  among  factory  workers,  the  results  run: 

For  enforcement 914 

For  modification 7,598 

For  repeal 3,315 

The  workers  in  these  five  representative  factories,  all  of  which 
were  polled  with  every  care  that  the  vote  might  be  fair  and 
unbiased,  are  registered,  it  will  be  seen,  at  a  ratio  of  approx- 
imately 11  to  1  against  "bone-dryness." 

Nevertheless,  observes  a  paragrapher  in  the  Houston  Post, 
"Our  idea  of  an  optimist  is  a  man  who  can  study  The  Literary 
Digest  poll  and  smack  his  lips  in  rejuvenated  and  strengthened 
.  hope."  This  is  no  joke,  agree  a  number  of  such  fair-minded  and 
judicious  commentators  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  tho 
Philadelphia  Xorth  American,  both  with  "dry"  inclinations, 
and  the  New  York  Times,  with  a  "wettish"  tendency.  The  more 
extreme  champions  of  "bone-dry"  Prohibition  agree  with  even 
more  enthusiasm.  They  go  to  the  extent  of  arguing,  as  in  the 
case  of  several  correspondents,  that  even  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  change  in  our  present  "dry"' laws  verges  on  high  treason. 
Officials  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  throughout  the  country,  fol- 
lowing the  argument  of  William  H.  Anderson  and  Wayne 
Wheeler,  leaders  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  who  have  been 
quoted  in  these  pages,  hold  that  The  Digest's  poll  "doesn't 


mean  anything,"  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  are 
in  favor  of  the  continuance  and  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act.  They  challenge  the  wisdom 
of  the  poll  since,  they  believe,  it  is  giving  a  false  idea  of  the  Pro- 
hibition sentiment  of  the  country,  as  well  as  furnishing  encour- 
agement to  law-breakers.  The  American  Issue,  a  leading  organ  of 
the  "drys,"  quotes  at  length  a  long  editorial  from  The  American 
Legion  Weekly,  a  leading  organ  of  the  American  Legion,  as 
authority  for  the  poll's  unreliability.  A  good  many  thorough 
Prohibitionists,  however,  take  the  stand  that  the  poll  is  reliable, 
that  it  shows  truthfully  the  state  of  public  sentiment  with  re- 
gard to  Prohibition,  and  that  The  Digest  has  rendered  a  great 
service,  not  only  to  the  country  at  large,  but  also  to  Prohibi- 
tionists, in  showing  the  strength  of  the  antagonism  which  the 
"bone-dry"  advocates  must  meet.  As  one  anonymous  corre- 
spondent points  out,  armies  are  dependent  for  their  effectiveness 
on  the  excellence  of  their  intelligence  service,  which  gives  them 
information  of  the  country  through  which  they  must  march, 
and  the  strength  of  the  enemy  they  must  meet.  Harry  M. 
C  half  ant,  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Edition  of  The  American 
Issue,  official  organ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Saloon  League, 
takes  this  attitude.  "As  we  see  it,"  he  writes,  in  the  course  of  a7i 
editorial  on  the  poll: 

'The  Literary  Digest  is  rendering  a  great  public  service  in 
thus  tabulating  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  It  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  work  of  bringing  America  to  the  prohibition 
standard  is  by  no  means  accomplished,  but  that  there  lies 
ahead  of  us  decades  of  the  hardest  kinds  of  agitational  and  edu- 
cational work,  and  the  people  with  whom  we  must  deal  are  tho 
modificationists.  They  must  be  shown  that  wine  and  beer  are 
intoxicating  and  that  they  can  not  be  brought  back  without 
doing  one  of  two  things:  We  must  either  repeal  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  or  permit  it  to  become  a  farce  and  a  dead  letter. 
To  make  a  farce  of  it  can  not  be  approved  of  for  one  moment  by 
any  patriotic  American.  Such  action  would  be  in  utter  defiance 
of  all  orderly  Government.     To  repeal  the  Amendment   is   the 
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y   ' 


only  sane  thing  that  can  be  done,  if  we  must  have  wine  and  beer. 
But  to  repeal  the  Amendment  means  a  reversal  back  to  the  days 
of  the  grogery,  the  distillery  and  the  brewery. 

"The  American  people  have  set  their  faces  toward  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  the  commercialized  beverage  alcohol  traffic. 
That  that  purpose  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  maintenance  of 
strict  enforcement,  we  are  fully  convinced,  and  it  is  useless  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  mountain  of  difficulty  being  thrown  in  the 
way  by  the  advocates  of  wine  and  beer.  It  is  a  mountain  that 
can  be  removed,  but  not  in  a  day  and  not  without  loyal  service 
and  generous  sacrifice  of  time,  money  and  energy." 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  one  of  the  stanchest 
friends  of  Prohibition,  takes  a  similar  stand  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  poll,  its  importance  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
Prohibition  question,  and  the  lesson  it  carries  for  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  present  laws  against  the  liquor  traffic  should  be 
continued  and  enforced.  In  the  course  of  a  two-column  edi- 
torial analysis  of  the 
poll,  the  Philadelphia 
editor  observes: 

'Nation-wide  atten- 
tion has  deservedly 
been  attracted  by  The 
Literary  Digest's  poll 
of  10,000,000  voters  on 
the  Prohibition  and 
soldiers'  bonus  ques- 
tions, the  latest  report 
classifying  the  first 
480.000  ballots.  Altho 
some  partizans  on  both 
sides  of  these  important 
issues  complain  that  the 
canvass  is  faulty  and 
may  be  misleading, 
publicists  and  political 
students  generally  ac- 
cept the  figures  as  pro- 
viding a  fairly  accurate 
index  to  public  senti- 
ment. 

"Any  suggestion,  from  whatever  source,  that  the  test  is  not 
fairly  conducted  or  that  it  is  inspired  by  some  ulterior  motive 
may  be  dismissed  at  once.  The  character  of  The  Literary  Di- 
gest is  too  firmly  established  to  permit  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  it  would  act  in  bad  faith  or  suspend  observance  of  its  high 
standard  of  editorial  integrity.  In  conducting  this  laborious 
and  costly  test  of  sentiment  on  two  vital  questions  it  is  perform- 
ing a  useful  public  service.  The  results  should  be  unusually 
enlightening,  because  this  kind  of  poll  provides  an  opportunity 
for  voters  to  express  their  views  unhampered  by  party  affilia- 
tions or  predilections  for  candidates,  which  are  factors  in  in- 
fluencing the  voting  at  regular  elections. 

"On  both  sides  complaints  have  been  made  that  the  poll  covers 
chiefly  'the  enemy's  country';  that  women  are  not  being  can- 
vassed in  equal  numbers  with  men,  and  that  the  vote  is  drawn 
from  a  class  of  citizens  which  includes  comparatively  few  of  the 
nation's  laboring  folk.  But  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  all  such 
variations  and  divergences  necessarily  extend  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  thus  have  a  way  of  neutralizing  one  another.  Ex- 
perts recognize  that  in  the  general  average  there  is  an  indication 
of  almost  uncanny  accuracy.  .  .  . 

"The  poll  provides  a  conclusive  indication  of  the  attitude  of 
the  country  toward  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  As 
between  strict  enforcement  and  repeal,  forty-seven  of  the  forty- 
eight  States  favor  the  former,  the  majority  being  80,000;  Mary- 
land alone  gives  a  lead  to  the  repeal  proposal. 

"Analysis  of  the  vote  by  States  reveals  a  sentiment  which 
leaves  the  '  wets '  no  hope  of  making  gains  in  Congress  sufficient 
to  repeal  the  Eighteenth  Amendment — and  a  repealer,  of  course, 
would  never  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  thirty-six  States. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  figures  to  justify  the  liquor  advocates 
in  hoping  that  Congress  will  make  any  material  change  in  the 
Volstead  Act. 

"The  poll  shows  that  anti-Prohibition  sentiment  is  strongest  in 
the  industrial  regions,  with  their  crowded  cities  and  large  foreign- 
born  populations.  Outside  of  these  centers  the  country  is  pre- 
dominantly and  irrevocably  dry.  Even  Massachusetts  votes 
11,189  for  strict  enforcement  to  6,971  for  repeal,  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, once  the  citadel  of  the  liquor  traffic,  Prohibition  wins 


over  repeal  by  a  vote  of  18,285    to    12,520,  a  ratio  of  three 
to  two. 

"The  Literary  Digest's  canvass  should  bring  high  encour- 
agement to  the  supporters  of  Prohibition.  It  not  only  clearly 
demonstrates  that  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  im- 
possible, but  it  reveals  that  there  is  only  one  dangerous  issue  to 
be  met — the  agitation  for  changing  the  Volstead  Act  so  as  to 
permit  the  sale  of  fight  wines  and  beers.  Prohibitionists  should 
promptly  accept  this  challenge  of  the  brewers  and  bootleggers, 
and  meet  it  with  facts  and  irrefutable  arguments,  the  only 
weapons  with  which  they  have  ever  won. 

"Let  them  impress  it  upon  the  public  mind  that  legalized  sale 
of  light  wines  and  beers  would  bring  back  the  licensed  saloon, 
and  that  the  licensed  saloon  inevitably  would  become  a  vast  dis- 
tributing agency  for  the  bootleggers. 

"In  this  controversy  Pennsylvania  ought  to  play  a  leading 
part,  because  it  is  the  one  State  which  has  furnished  a  demon- 
stration of  what  toleration  of  the  licensed  saloon  means.  Upon 
the  plea  that  the  State  should  control  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages complying  with 
the  Volstead  Act,  and 
should  have  tax  rev- 
enue therefrom,  the 
State  Administration 
caused  the  passage  of 
an  enforcement  law 
with  a  license  provision. 
The  practical  result  has 
been  perpetuation  of 
the  saloon  system,  and 
its  use  as  a  law-defy- 
ing, booze-distributing 
agency  for  the  boot- 
leggers. And  that  is 
precisely  what  would 
follow,  in  every  non- 
Prohibition  State,  a 
yielding  to  the  decep- 
tive plea  for  fight  wines 
and  beers." 


THE   1922  CAMPAIGN  MIXTURE. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


The  preceding  quo- 
tations, from  two  lead- 
ing Prohibitionist  au- 
thorities, not  only  answer  several  Prohibitionist  attacks  on 
the  poll,  but  also  serve  as  a  reply  to  the  protests  of  several 
publicists  of  the  "wet"  persuasion,  who  have  been  objecting  to 
The  Digest's  custom  of  printing  "dry"  attacks  on  the  veracity 
of  its  poll  without  saying  anything  in  its  own  defense.  The 
Sacramento  Bee,  which  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  continuance 
and  enforcement  of  the  present  "dry"  laws,  has  been  especially 
disturbed  by  The  Digest's  liberal  quotations  of  attacks  on  the 
significance  of  its  poll  by  Mr.  Anderson,  head  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  in  New  York  State,  Wayne  Wheeler,  General  Counsel 
of  the  League  at  Washington,  and  by  several  other  uncompli- 
mentary members  of  the  same  organization.  In  the  course  of 
an  extended  editorial  analysis  of  the  ballots,  the  Bee  joins  the 
extreme  "dry"  contingent  in  accusing  The  Digest  of  unfair- 
ness. The  articles  accompanying  the  weekly  tabulations  of  the 
vote,  protests  the  California  editor,  are  made  up  exclusively 
of  counsels  to,  and  apologies  for,  the  "drys."  He  pessimisti- 
cally concludes: 

"The  Digest  quotes  at  length  Mr.  Anderson's  alibi  for  the 
'  dry '  contingent,  without  one  word  on  the  other  side.  Probably, 
when  the  poll  is  finished — provided  its  showing  of  '  damp '  senti- 
ment keeps  up — Mr.  Anderson  will  assert  that  the  whole  thing 
is  utterly  unreliable,  that  the  majority  opinion  of  the  country  is 
really  'bone-dry,'  and  The  Digest  will  agree  with  him." 

Supplementing  the  opinions  of  the  two  Prohibitionist  authori- 
ties quoted  herewith,  The  Digest  will  present  in  its  next  issue 
considerable  evidence  and  testimony  that  the  present  poll  is 
a  genuinely  national  test  of  public  opinion.  Interpreters  of  the 
"wet"  and  "moist"  persuasions,  whose  view  of  the  facts  brought 
out  is  naturally  quite  different  from  the  construction  put  upon 
them  in  the  quotations  from  the  Pennsylvania  editors,  will 
also  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions. 
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WOMEN,  FACTORY  WORKERS,  AND  THE  BONUS 


THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  judging  by  the 
present  returns,  amounting  to  55,000,  on  The  Digest's 
special  poll  of  2,200,000  women  voters,  are  almost  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  bonus  as  they  are  in  favor  of  some 
amelioration  of  the  dry  laws.  The 
votes,  as  shown  in  detail  in  the 
table  at  the  foot  of  this  page,  are 
distributed  slightly  more  than  32,- 
000  in  favor  of  "adjusted  compen- 
sation" for  ex-soldiers  and  sailors 
to  nearly  23,000  opposed.  Ex- 
prest  in  percentages  the  figures 
stand  5S  per  cent,  for  to  42  per 
cent,  against.  The  same  women, 
as  shown  in  the  tabulation  of  the 
Prohibition  vote  on  a  preceding 
page,  give  60  per  cent,  against  a 
bone-dry  regime  to  40  per  cent, 
for  it.  These  latter  percentages, 
practically      equivalent     to     those 

shown  in   the  main  poll,  make  the  divergence  from  the  main 
poll,  in  the  case  of  the    bonus    vote,    more   impressive. 

While  the  main  poll,  as  summarized  in  the  middle  of  this 
page,  shows  a  further  majority  of  1,000  over  last  week  against 
the  bonus,  making  a  total  unfavorable  vote  of  12,000,  the 
latest  of  The  Digest's  factory  polls  shows  a  proportion  of 
more  than  10  to  1  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  The  figures  i.i  the 
poll,  which  was  taken  in  the  Detroit  factory  of  the  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Company,  stand: 

In  favor  of  the  bonus 3,351 

Opposed 323 


SUMMARY  OF  777,816 

BONUS  VOTES 

IN  THE  MAIN 

POLL 

In  favor 

Opposed 

New  England  States 

.    27,519 

46,342 

Middle  Atlantic  States 

.    66,978 

101,991 

East  North  Central  States. .  . 

.  107,620 

69,844 

West  North  Central  States  .  . 

65,968 

47,199 

South  Atlantic  States 

.    24,326 

38,217 

East  South  Central  States  .  .  . 

.    13,557 

21,177 

West  South  Central  States. .  . 

.   23,962 

22,923 

Mountain  States '. 

.    15,766 

15,891 

Pacific  States 

37,217 

31,322 

Totals 

382,913 

394,903 

A  combination  of  the  bonus  vote  in  five  large  factories  of 
the  country  indicates  that  working  men  and  women  are  about 
half  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  bonus  as  they  are  in  favor  of  a 
modification  of  tho  present  liquor  laws.    The  returns  show  that 

these  workers  voted  12  to  1 
against  the  continuance  and  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Law, 
and  6  to  1  in  favor  of  the  bonus. 
It  is  notable,  also,  that  in  two  of 
the  factories  polled  women  formed 
a  considerable  percentage  of  those 
who  voted.  The  total  vote,  on  the 
bonus,  in  the  five  factories  shows 
12,029  in  favor  of  "adjusted  com- 
pensation" for  ex-soldiers  and 
sailors,  to  2,014  opposed.  The 
total  vote  here  recorded,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  14,043.  The  total  vote  on 
the  same  ballots  on  the  Prohibition 
question  totals  only  11,827.  It  appears  to  be  a  probable  deduc- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  workers  in  these  factories  were  actually 
more  interested  in  the  bonus,  both  for  and  against  it,  than 
they  vere  in  the  matter  of  Prohibition,  in  spite  of  their  far 
larger  majority  in  favor  of  "dampness."  Some  2,000  workers' 
ballots  were  left  blank  on  the  Prohibition  question,  and  voted  on 
the  bonus.  Turning  for  purposes  of  comparison  to  the  main  poll, 
787,475  votes  have  thus  far  been  cast  for  Prohibition,  to  777,816  on 
the  subject  of  the  bonus,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  more 
than  9,000  persons  who  were  interested  in  voting  on  the  Pro- 
hibition question  did  not  care  to  vote  on  the  bonus. 


THE  WOMEN'S  VOTE,  BY  STATES,  ON  THE  SOLDIERS'  BONUS 

Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  August  15th,  1922 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1  Maine 

2  New  Hampshire 

3  Vermont 

4  Massachusetts      

5  Rhode  Island 

6  Connecticut 

Total  Votes 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  York 

2  New  Jersey 

3  Pennsylvania 

Total  Votes 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Ohio 

2  Indiana 

3  Illinois 

4  Michigan 

5  Wisconsin 

Total  Votes 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Minnesota 

2  Iowa 

3  Missouri 

4  North  Dakota 

5  South  Dakota 

6  Nebraska 

7  Kansas 

Total  Votes 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky 

2  Tennessee . 

3  Alabama 

4  Mississippi 

Total  Votes 


Vole 
"Yes" 

458 
130 
176 
1,649 
330 
583 


4,041 
1,606 

2,829 

8,476 

2,944 

883 

3,642 

1,800 

385 


484 
181 
690 


12 

385 


1,725 

1,019 

605 

OiiK 


95 


Vote 
"No" 

412 
126 
139 
1,692 
262 
580 


3,326    3,211 


4,436 
1,214 

1,822 

7,472 

1,477 

450 

1,565 

873 
186 


9,654    4,551 


270 

45 

306 


111 


737 

612 
630 
200 
122 


2,004    1,564 


Vote         Vote 


Yes' 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 

2  Maryland 

3  District  of  Columbia 

4  Virginia 

5  West  Virginia 

6  North  Carolina 

7  South  Carolina 

8  Georgia 

9  Florida 

Total  Votes 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Arkansas 

2  Louisiana 

3  Oklahoma 

4  Texas 

Total  Votes 1,380 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 

1  Montana — 

2  Idaho 103 

3  Wyoming — 

4  Colorado 488 

5  New  Mexico 99 

6  Arizona — 

7  Utah 100 

8  Nevada — 

Total  Votes 790 

PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington 161 

2  Oregon 86 

3  California 1,11 1 

Total  Votes 1 ,385 

Grand  Total 32,060 


lNo" 


82 

107 

361 

359 

279 

275 

486 

614 

980 

510 

336 

288 

171 

213 

394 

475 

258 

228 

3,347 

3,069 

298 

184 

205 

71 

877 

546 

801 


95 

363 
43 

63 


5t37 


136 

36 

713 


885 


22,857 
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OHIO,  "DRY"  AND  "REGULAR" 

THE  WAVE  OF  INSURGENCY  that  has  been  in 
evidence  in  other  States  where  Republican  primaries 
have  been  held  recently — Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Dakota  and  Iowa — dashed  against  a  solid  breakwater  of  party 
regularity  in  the  recent  Ohio  primary,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
"wet"  wave  which  has  been  indicated  by  The  Digest's  poll  in 
Ohio  and  other  States,  dashed  against  a  substantial  "dry"  wall, 
we  are  assured  by  a  score  of  Ohio  papers.  For  the  winner  of  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor  not  only  is  a  "regular  of 
regulars,"  as  one  editor  puts  it,  but  he  apparently  is  so  dry  that 
he  found  it  no  trouble  to  secure 
the  backing  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  Ohio.  He  is,  more- 
over, an  old  friend  of  President 
Harding's,  "and  his  victory 
means  that  the  Republicans  of 
Ohio  are  willing  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Mr.  Harding,"  observes  the 
independent  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Ohio 
skirmish  as  a  "dry"  victory  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  Carmi 
A.  Thompson,  who  received 
the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  governorship ;  ex-Congressman 
Fess,  Republican  choice  for  Sen- 
ator— whom  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
calls  "dry  as  Hades" — and 
Charles  C.  Crabbe,  Republican 
nominee  for  Attorne3r-General, 
are  for  Prohibition  and  its  en- 
forcement. Other  factors  which 
entered  into  the  balloting  were 
the  railroad  and  coal  strikes, 
the  Harding  Administration,  pro- 
gressiveism,  and  the  soldier  bonus. 
Senator  Pomerene,  renominated 
by  the  Democrats,  was  opposed 
by  both  organized  labor  and  the 
anti -Saloon  League,  we  are  told, 
yet  he  was  given  a  generous 
plurality  and  already  is  being 
talked  of  as  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dential possibility  in  1924.  The  fact  that  organized  labor  could 
not  accomplish  his  defeat  leads  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.)  to 
conclude  that  the  labor  vote  is  undeliverable;  that  "labor  wears 
its  own  hat  and  does  its  own  thinking."  As  for  the  soldier 
bonus,  advocacy  of  this  form  of  compensation  "did  not  aid  a 
single  candidate,  nor  was  opposition  to  the  bonus  a  handicap," 
believes  the  independent  New  York  Evening  Post. 

For  the  first  time  women  voted  in  an  Ohio  primary,  and  on 
this  account  a  heavy  vote  was  anticipated,  but  according  to  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  the  total  was  less  than  a  third  of  the 
vote  ordinarily  cast  at  election  time.  "In  Cleveland,"  says 
this  near-by  paper,  "less  than  half  the  number  of  women  expected 
to  register  actually  appeared  for  registration,  while  other  cities 
report  that  the  women  cast  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  vote." 
But  there  was  no  dearth  of  candidates.  More  than  a  hundred 
persons  sought  the  various  offices  from  Governor,  LTnited  States 
Senator,  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  down,  and  so  great 
was  the  confusion,  according  to  the  Democratic  Sandusky  Star- 
Journal,  that  "when  the  ballot  was  being  marked  the  average 
voter  had  no  idea  what  he  was  doing."  Twenty-three  persons 
sought  the  six  nominations  to  the  State  Senate  and  eighty  the 
sixteen  to  the  House,  and  this  showing,  in  the  opinion  of  the 


CARMI  A.   THOMPSON 


Ohio  Republicans  pick  him  to  run  for  Governor,  either  because 
he  is  "dry"  and  "regular,"  or  in  spite  of  it. 


Republican  Erie  (Pa.)  Times,  confirms  the  general  belief  that 
Ohio  has  a  greater  number  of  political  aspirants  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

Carmi  A.  Thompson,  who  was  chosen  to  run  against  Vic 
Donaghey,  winner  of  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor, 
is  a  former  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  former  secretary  to 
President  Taft,  and  former  Speaker  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  he 
has  the  support  of  the  same  newspapers  in  the  State  that  sup- 
ported Mr.  Harding  in  the  Presidential  primary  fight  against 
General  Leonard  Wood,  and  of  the  Republican  machines  in 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Canton  and  Columbus. 

Both  Thompson  and  Donaghey 
are  known  to  be  safely  "dry," 
we  are  told  by  the  Democratic 
Canton  News. 

For  these  and  other  reasons, 
the  victory  of  Thompson,  Dona- 
ghey, Fess  and  Crabbe  is  looked 
upon  by  many  correspondents 
and  editors  as  a  "dry"  victory. 
"The  'dry'  forces  of  the  State 
have  won  a  sweeping  victory," 
wrote  the  Columbus  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Tribune  on 
the  day  following  the  primary, 
when  it  was  known  that  the 
avowed  "wet"  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor had  polled  less  than  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast 
for  the  nine  Republican  candi- 
dates. "The  main  fight,"  agrees 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  "was  between  the  'drys' 
and  the  'wets,'  with  the  result 
favoring  the  'drys.' '  "In  nearly 
every  case  the  'dry'  candidate  was 
successful,"  declares  the  Demo- 
cratic Chillicothe  News-Advertiser, 
while  The  American  Issue,  of 
Westville,  O.,  official  organ  of  the 
anti-Saloon  League,  goes  more 
into  detail  in  explaining  the  vic- 
tory which  it  helped  to  bring  about : 


"Not  only  did  both  parties 
nominate  gubernatorial  candidates 
who  are  committed  to  Prohibition  and  its  enforcement,  and 
associate  with  them  nominees  who  are  'dry,'  but  the  Republican 
party  triumphantly  nominated  for  Attorney-General  Charles 
C.  Crabbe,  author  of  the  Crabbe  Enforcement  Act,  without 
doubt  the  most  hated  man  in  Ohio  by  the  followers  of  Barley- 
corn, Bacchus  and  Gambrinus. 

"The  results  of  the  primary  election  further  disclose  that  the 
people  have  no  mind  at  all  to  favor  so-called  light  wine  and  beer, 
for  C.  Homer  Durand,  who  made  his  campaign  for  nomination  for 
Governor  on  that  issue,  ran  a  poor  third  in  the  Republican  ranks." 

The  victory  of  Thompson,  Fess,  and  Crabbe,  maintains  the  Re- 
publican Boston  Herald,  now  identifies  the  Republican  ticket  of  one 
of  our  solid  States  with  the  Prohibition  cause.      Says  The  Herald: 

"Ohio  is  east  of  the  center  of  population.  It  has  furnished  nearly 
all  the  Presidents  whom  the  Republican  Party  has  elected  since 
the  Civil  War.  Its  leaders  have  been  the  nation's  leaders;  its 
thought  has  been  the  nation's  thought.  It  is  a  dominant  State 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Whereas  thirty  years  ago  the  Re- 
publicans through  their  leadership  very  distinctly  declined  any 
affiliation  with  Prohibition  or  Prohibitionists,  to-day  they  are 
in  their  nominations  for  office — the  most  valid  of  all  tests— mak- 
ing exactly  that  acknowledgment." 

The  Democratic  Baltimore  Sun,  however,  has  its  own  ideas 
as  to   the   meaning  of  the  "dry"  victory  in  Ohio: 
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WARREN  G.'S  PA. 

-Westerman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

UNWELCOME    GUESTS. 


HIS    MISTAKE. 

— Kuhn  in  the  Indianapolis  Xews. 


"When  the  votes  of  the  three 'wet' gubernatorial  candidates  are 
added  together  there  is  little  consolation  in  the  totals  for  the 
'dry'  people.  Thompson  was  the  Anti-Saloon  League's  choice, 
but  he  is  not  regarded  as  a  Volsteadite  and  refused  to  state  his 
position.  He  was  the  most  available  candidate  for  the  Prohi- 
bitionists, and  they  backed  him  more  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
than  of  principle. 

"The  successful  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  was  also 
'not  placed'  on  the  Volstead  issue.  Pomerene,  the  winning 
Democratic  candidate  for  Senator,  did  not  emphasize  this  issue 
either,  but  the  'drys'  knew  his  record  and  he  was  the  recipient  of 
the  well-known  Anti-Saloon  League  curse,  which  in  this  case 
seems  to  have  proved  a  blessing. 

"If  the  'drys'  can  get  any  comfort  out  of  Ohio,  they  are  welcome 
to  it.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  it  is  a  victory  for  the  Hard- 
ing-Daugherty  machine,  and  not  for  Volsteadism.  The  Anti- 
Saloon  League  was  smart  enough  to  hitch  their  cart  to  that 
machine  and  thus  avoid  the  appearance  of  an  absolute 
defeat." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  East  Liverpool  (O.)  Review  (Rep.), 
however,  the  Ohio  primary  outcome  can  be  interpreted  both  as 
a  "dry"  victory  and  as  an  endorsement  of  the  Harding  Ad- 
ministration. And  we  find  the  latter  opinion  shared  by  such  well- 
known  Republican  journals  as  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Wash- 
ington Post,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Kansas  City  Journal  and 
Baltimore  American.  The  Post  credits  the  Democratic  victories 
of  Mr.  Donaghey  and  Senator  Pomerene  to  "the  strength  of 
personal  followings  and  to  special  or  local  issues,"  and  it  sees 
in  the  Republican  result  a  solid  party  front  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. As  further  evidence  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  the 
regularity  of  party  action,  no  single  Ohio  Congressman  was  re- 
fused a  renomination,  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  points  out: 
"Because  of  the  results  of  the  primaries  in  other  States,  such 
as  Indiana,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania  and  North  Dakota,  all  eyes 
were  focused  on  Ohio,  and  the  outcome  must  be  conceded 
as  a  remarkable  personal  triumph  for  President  Harding." 
"Those  who  have  watched  the  Ohio  primary  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  attitude  of  this  State  toward  the  Harding  Administration 
have  received  their  answer,"  asserts  the  Cleveland  Commercial, 
and  other  Republican  and  independent  Ohio  papers  which 
maintain  that  the  Ohio  primary  result  was  first  of  all  an  endorse- 


ment of  President  Harding's  Administration  include  the  Marietta 
Register-Leader,  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  the  Canton 
Repository,  the  Lorain  Times-Herald,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune,  the  Toledo  Times,  and  the  Zanesville  Times-Recorder . 
This  attitude  is  thus  explained  by  the  Republican  Kansas  City 
Journal: 

"The  Ohio  voters  have  signified  their  appreciation  of  the 
enactment  of  the  budget  law;  of  legislation  to  aid  the  farmer,  such 
as  the  addition  of  $25,000,000  to  the  revolving  fund  of  the  farm 
loan  board ;  of  the  enlargement  of  powers  of  the  war  finance  cor- 
poration; of  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  of  $425,000,000; 
and  of  the  decrease  in  appropriations  from  estimates  of  $1,500,- 
000,000. 

"Ohio  Republicans  have  recognized  the  tremendous  value  to 
the  country  of  the  reduction  of  the  Federal  tax  burden  by  $835,- 
000,000  for  1922.  Accomplishments  such  as  this  in  a  time  when 
high  taxation  constituted  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  business 
enterprise  can  not  be  overcome  by  the  idle  attacks  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's enemies. 

"The  voters  have  indorsed  the  Administration  that  mada  the 
Washington  Armaments  Conference  possible,  resulting  in  a 
marked  reduction  of  naval  armaments,  a  Treaty  to  promote  the 
perpetuation  of  peace,  and  the  pacification  of  troubled  affairs 
in  the  Far  East.  They  have  approved  the  policy  of  remaining 
away  from  the  Genoa  Conference  and  the  consequent  entangle- 
ment that  would  have  resulted  from  it." 

"But  how  would  Mr.  Thompson  have  stood  at  the  finish  if 
the  primary  fight  had  been  a  straightaway  battle  between  him- 
self as  the  Harding  candidate  and  any  other  of  the  eight  remain- 
ing candidates  running  as  an  anti-Harding  candidate?"  asks 
the  Dayton  News  (Dera.),  ex-Governor  Cox's  paper.  The  eight 
losing  candidates  combined  polled  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  more 
votes  than  Thompson  did,  notes  the  independent  Springfield 
Republican.  The  Akron  Times  (Ind.  Dera.),  in  fact,  sees  a 
Democratic  gain  as  a  result  of  the  Ohio  skirmish: 

"In  the  State  at  large,  the  Republican  gain  was  less  than  30  per 
cent.;  in  scores  of  localities  there  was  a  decrease.  The  Democratic 
gain  in  the  State  at  large  was  better  than  100  per  cent.;  in  many 
places  it  ran  as  high  as  300  per  cent.  This  in  spile  of  the  fact 
that  the  Republican  contest  involved  nine  gubernatorial  con- 
testants, while  the  Democratic  numbered  but  three'' 
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BORAH  AND  A  THIRD  PARTY 

"rT^HE  DUTY  TO  REVOLT,"  a  headline  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Nation,  is  not  more  belligerent  than  the 
m  text  beneath  it.  "The  old  parties  are  but  creatures 
of  a  worn-out  and  rotten  economic  system;  there  is  no  hope  for 
them,"  we  are  told.  Also,  "One  can  not  talk  with  any  group  of 
Americans,  whatever  their  situation  in  life,  without  finding  how 
disgusted  with  current  politics  they  are  and  how  happy  they 
would  be  to  break  away  from  their  past  allegiance."  Also,  ' '  there 
is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
if  Senator  William  E.  Borah 
should  rise  in  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  and  announce  that  he 
had  cut  loose  from  the  body 
of  death  which  is  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  Avould  hence- 
forth lead  a  new  party,  people 
would  acclaim  him  as  a  Moses, 
even  without  waiting  to  read 
his  platform." 

To  be  sure,  this  is  not  the 
only  effort  to  launch  a  third 
party.  Within  the  past  few 
months  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  and  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  have 
argued  that  both  the  old 
parties  are  bankrupt  and  we 
need  a  new  one.  The  Labor 
World,  owned  and  published 
by  the  Labor  Unions  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  reminds  us  that 
the  recent  Farmer-Labor  con- 
vention in  Seattle  voted  to 
"place  a  third  party  in  the 
field  this  year,"  and  still  an- 
other is  described — vaguely, 
as  the  plan  itself  is  still  a  bit 
vague — by  Frederic  J.  Haskin, 
who  writes  from  Washington 
to  the  Fort  Wayne  News- 
Sentinel.     Says  he, 

"A  new  political  party  is 
promised  for  the  1924  cam- 
paign. It  will  be  known  as  the 
Liberal  party,  according  to  the 
story  that  has  reached  Wash- 
ington. It  will  present  a  na- 
tional ticket  and  may  put 
candidates  into  the  field  in 
various  States. 

"As  yet  the  new  movement 
lacks  a  leader  and  a  financial 
angel,    it   is   understood,    and 
these     may     be    regarded    as 
rather  serious  deficiencies.     It 
has   proponents,  but  not  pro- 
tagonists.   Its  machine  is  in  the  building,  but  the  lubricating  oil 
and  fuel  are  not  in  sight.    Also  it  may  be  said  that  the  prospectus 
does  not   set  forth   the  big  idea   that  is  to  vitalize  the  new 
movement." 

Thanks,  possibly,  to  its  having  named  a  leader  at  the  outset, 
The  Nation's  demand  for  a  third  party  has  called  forth  more 
recent  comment  than  the  other  two  projects  combined,  and  it 
is  not  all  of  it  unfavorable  comment,  either.  Welcoming  the 
idea,  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  (Dem.)  says: 

"When  your  fellow  citizens  cheat  and  bribe  at  primaries  and 
elections;  when  public  bodies  are  influenced  by  secret  power  or 
selfish  purposes;  when  you  see  candidates  spending  a  king's 
ransom,  yet  they  file  affidavits  that  they  spent  only  $4,125  to 


A  MAN  ON  HORSEBACK. 

"People  would  acclaim  him  as  a  Moses"  if  he  would  arise  and  lead 

a  new  political  party,  says  The  Nation,  but  Senator  Borah,  here 

photographed  at  his  favorite  diversion,  says  nothing. 


secure  a  State  office;  when  men  in  Congress  vote  for  tariff  sub- 
sidies for  themselves;  when  you  see  the  slow  but  certain  processes 
by  which  a  shipping  combine  proposes  to  take  over,  for  a  poor 
song,  ships  that  cost  this  Government  billions,  and  Congress 
trying  to  give  a  bonus  with  every  ship;  when  you  see  the  richest 
country  on  earth  with  the  largest  stock  of  gold  ever  held  by 
a  people  before — three  billions  more  than  it  was  when  the  war 
began — losing  its  prestige  and  trade  abroad  and  taking  no  for- 
ward step  to  save  the  economic  fabric  at  home,  then  you  say 
in  your  heart  that  you  do  know  why  there  is  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction. 

"And,    listen!      Are   you   a  good   citizen  if  you  fail  to  act 

as  your  heart  prompts? 

"That  is  making  the  move- 
ment for  a  new  party  among 
the  Republicans.  It  is  the 
inner  conscience  working  upon 
the  bias  and  prejudice  of 
years." 

More  representative  of  the 
press  in  general,  however,  is 
such  comment  as  that  of  the 
Kansas  City  Times  (Ind.) 
which,  after  quoting  the  "en- 
thusiasts," who  askwhy Borah 
should  not  lead  a  third  party, 
says: 

"One  reason  is  1912.  Borah 
was  a  strong  Roosevelt  man. 
The  third  party  movement 
that  year  looked  promising — 
far  more  promising  than  it 
does  to-day.  Borah  was  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  its  leaders. 
He  considered  the  matter,  and 
was  considering  it  when  the 
campaign  ended. 

"The  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
independent  men  in  the  Sen- 
ate. But  there  is  no  Senator 
who  appreciates  more  keenly 
the  value  of  the  Republican 
label  in  a  northern  State.  It 
was  worth  everything  to  thou- 
sands of  State  and  local  candi- 
dates in  1920. 

"Judging  the  future  by  the 
past,  it  is  a  good  guess  that 
Senator  Borah  will  continue 
to  wear  the  label  he  now  has 
instead  of  trading  it  for  one 
whose  value  is  extremely 
uncertain." 

Senator  Borah  "let  himself 
in"  for  all  this  byafewremarks 
of  his  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
speech  in  the  Senate,  it  ap- 
pears. As  he  is  quoted  in  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  World: 


"Is  there  any  doubt  that 
there  is  a  political  revolution 
on  in  this  country?  We  may  not  feel  it  in  all  its  effects  here  in 
Washington,  but  it  has  reached  here.  The  people  are  resentful 
of  the  fact  that  the  promises  to  lift  the  burden  have  not 
been  kept.  Business  men  are  actually  borrowing  money  to  pay 
their  taxes!" 

And  yet  the  Dayton  News  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "men  like 
Borah  can  render  the  best  service  to  their  party  by  staying 
within  its  folds  and  holding  the  mirror,  as  it  were,  up  to  nature." 
On  the  whole,  The  Nation's  idea  meets  with  discouragement, 
but  in  certain  quarters  it  bears  unexpected  fruit.  Says  the 
Boston  Herald  (Rep.),  for  instance: 

"The  third  party  idea  is  sheer  nonsense.  'Borah  for  Presi- 
dent' has  considerable  merit." 
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OURS  AGAIN  A  LAND  OF  PLENTY 

EVERYBODY'S  POCKET  NERVE  responds  instantly 
and  most  agreeably  to  the  Agricultural  Department's 
prediction  of  bumper  crops,  which,  as  Theodore  IT. 
Price  tells  the  New  York  Daily  News  Record,  will  "add  at  present 
prices  well  over  $1,000,000,000  to  the  farmers'  purchasing  power." 
As  the  Minneapolis  Journal  observes,  "when  the  farmer 
prospers,  all  other  forms  of  industry  and  business  march  to  the 
same  happy  tune,"  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  remarks:  "Out 
of  the  soil  Nature  has  taken  and  handed  to  the  American  people 
the  first  fundamental  for  good  business."  Moreover,  as  the 
Washington  Herald  reminds  us,  bumper  crops  "mean  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  supplies  of  the  essentials  of  living,"  and 
bright  indeed  is  the  picture  The  Herald  sketches  of  "prosperity 
in  the  offing": 

"There  will  be  farmhouse  mortgages  burned.  It  will  be 
a  happy  harvest  moon — one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort  with  plenty 
of  red  corn  ears  and  big  pumpkins  and  fat  steers  at  the  county 
fairs.  For  the  fourth  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
there  will  be  about  three  billion  bushels  of  corn.  Over  a  million 
tons  of  hay  more  than  ever  before  has  been  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  predicted.  Only  once  since  the  Pilgrims  sighted 
Plymouth  Rock  has  a  larger  potato  crop  been  grown.  It  looks 
assuredly  like  a  winter  of  country  dances  and  new  automobiles." 

Statistical,  and  therefore  a  bit  dry,  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment's forecast  nevertheless  presents  figures  that  have  almost 
a  sensational  effect  when  viewed  in  the  mass.  For  example,  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal  tells  us, 

"Of  oats,  there  will  be  upward  of  1,200,000  bushels;  barley, 
192,000,000;  rye,  79,000,000  or  more;  sweet  potatoes,  112,000,000 
bushels;  buckwheat,  13,800,000;  rice,  38,700,000;  sugar-beets, 
5,080,000  tons;  apples,  202,000,000  bushels;  peaches,  56,000,000 
bushels;  peanuts,  679,000,000  pounds;  tobacco,  1,425,000,000 
pounds.  There  is  nothing  within  reasonable  possibility  that 
can  now  Compel  any  considerable  downward  revision  of  the 
estimates.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  actual 
harvest  will  exceed  the  estimate." 

All  this,  thinks  the  Detroit  News,  is  "particularly  cheering  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  told  so  frequently  of  late  that 
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•SCAT!" 
-Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


HIS   FAVORITE   BOOK. 

-Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


we  are  fast  becoming  an  industrial  nation  rather  than  an  agri- 
ciiltural  one."     As  the  Michigan  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  ink  on  the  1920  census  was  hardly  dry  before  it  was 
pointed  out  to  us  by  sociologists  and  economists  and  by  some 
persons  who  were  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  that  51.9  per 
cent,  of  our  population  now  dwelt  in  the  cities,  and  what  could 
we  expect  from  this  distressing  situation?  Nor  was  there  any 
answer  either  to  the  assertion  or  to  the  question,  for  there  were 
the  facts  in  the  U.  S.  census,  and  they  could  not  be  denied. 

"And  now  come  the  bumper  crops  in  corn  and  hay  and  pota- 
toes and  peaches  and  tobacco  and  what  not.  Our  farms,  to 
which  we  were  urged  to  drive  back  our  man-power,  are  yielding 
this  year  as  abundantly  as  they  have  ever  yielded  before.  Some- 
thing has  happened.  Either  those  who  stayed  on  the  farms  have 
worked  harder  or  more  effectively  with  improved  machinery,  or 
else  those  who  left  the  farms  were  not  greatly  needed  there. 
Let  economists  figure  that  out  as  they  please.  The  fact  remains 
that  even  with  our  alleged  depopulated  farms  we  have  produced 
a  bumper  crop.     That's  a  fact  more  solid  than  any  census  figure." 

However,  altho  "seventeen  of  the  leading  crops  will  be  worth 
well  over  $7,000,000,000,  a  sum  large  enough  to  spread  prosperity 
thickly  over  the  great  farming  belts  and  extend  it  to  the  com- 
mercial centers,"  prices  will  fall,  predicts  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
And  this  Democratic  journal  goes  on  to  denounce  the  "stupid- 
ity" of  the  present  Republican  Congress,  declaring: 

"Congress  is  building  a  tariff  wall  which  will  practically  cut 
off  the  foreign  market  for  American  foodstuffs,  and  the  members 
of  the  agricultural  bloc  are  voting  or  it.  The  maintenance  of 
prices  depends  upon  a  foreign  market  for  those  goods  which 
Americans  can  not  consume,  and  we  can  not  begin  to  consume  the 
3,000,000,000  bushels  of  corn  and  805,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
now  coming  to  harvest. 

"Under  normal  conditions  this  surplus  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  world  as  well  as  to  our  own  people.  .  .  .  But  the  goods 
from  our  markets  are  being  kept  out  so  that  our  grain  can  not 
be  exchanged  for  them,  the  natural  process  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  commercial  prosperity. 

"There  is  one  possible  benefit  to  the  consumers  of  our  cities 
from  this  high  tariff  wall.  If  the  farmers  can't  sell  their  grain 
abroad  they  will  have  to  compete  against  each  other  in  the  home 
market,  and  that  ought  to  make  prices  cheaper  here  at  home." 

F.  F.  V.,  "colyumist"  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  remarks 
meanwhile, 

"American  farmers  have  announced  the  imminence  of  bumper 
crops.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided,  t ho,  whether  the  continued 
high  prices  of  foodstuffs  will  be  due  to  the  cost  of  transportation 
or  the  high  wages  paid  the  extra  hands  required  for  the  harvest." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  Irish  race  is  marred  by  excess  of  jockeying. — Washington 
Post. 

What  the  coal  industry  needs  is  more  picking  and  less  choos- 
ing.—  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Hays  wants  it  understood  that  he  will  reform,  not  revamp, 
the  movies. — Cleveland  Commercial 

Even  when  the  will  of  the  people  is  exprest,  it  is  frequently 
carried  through  by  slow  freight. —  Washington  Post. 

The  doctors  say  that  people  don't  drink  enough  water.  How'd 
it  do  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting, the  drinking  of  water? — Roanoke 
Times. 

Some  foreigners  are  in  New  York  learning  what  effect  Prohi- 
bition has  upon  the  nation.  They  are  in  the  right  church  but  in 
the  wrong  pew. — Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Our  European  associates  who  indignantly  reject  the  formula 
of  peace  without  victory  now  seem  to  be  enjoying  victory  without 
peace. — Coal  Trade'Journal  (New  York). 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  German  five-pfennig  piece 
is  just  as  good  in  the  slot  at  the  subway  station  as  a  nickel. 
Something  was  needed  to  boost  the  value  of  German  money. — 
New  York  Sun. 

There  will  be  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  this  agitation  in 
Congress  regarding  the  sale  of  liquor  on  American  boats  is 
aimed  primarily  at  having  an  investigating  committee  named. — 
Manila  Bulletin. 

Maybe  the  British  refusal  to  aid  America  in  sweeping  liquor 
smugglers  from  the  seas  was  inspired  by  a  fear  that  Englishmen 
wouldn't  be  able  to  tell  a  rum-runner  from  a  United  States 
Shipping  Board  craft. — New  York  Tribune. 

"Paderewski   will   abandon   politics,"    says    a    news    item. 
Not  surprizing  in  a  dev- 
otee     of      harmony.  — 
Washington  Post. 

Zero  of  enthusiasm  is 
an  inland  prohibitionist 
supporting  a  wet  mer- 
chant marine. — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

It  seems  that  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  is  a 
poker  game  played  with 
chips  on  the  shoulder. — 
Washington  Post. 

"Rum  Seized  in  the 
Bay,"  announced  by 
New  York  papers,  was 
probably  not  bay  rum. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

They  are  putting  mo- 
torcycles instead  of  bi- 
cycles on  special  delivery 
stamps  now,  but  the 
speed  limit  is  the  same. 
— New  York  Herald. 

If  Grover  Cleveland 
Bergdoll  has  become  a 
citizen  of  Switzerland,  he 
shows  good  judgment. 
The  Swiss  never  declare 
war. —  Toledo  Blade. 

Some  day  some  one 
is  going  to  be  sufficiently 
imprest  by  the  proposals 
of  these  deeply  indebted 
nations  to  take  one  of 
the  plans  home  and  try 
it  on  his  own  bank. — 
New   York  Tribune. 


IFybu  LIKE  OUR- 
.HOTEL    COME- 

A6AIN  ^HD  TELL 
JyauR.  FRIENDS    j^ 


G.  O.  P.— Gone  Over  to  the  Progressives. — Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

The  unrest  of  Russia  still  threatens  the  rest  of  Europe. — 
Washington  Post. 

What  we  need  is  a  system  that  can  fuel  all  the  people  all  the 
time. — Columbia  Record. 

France  is  evidently  convinced  that  across  the  Rhine  lies 
Germany. — Washington  Post. 

If  we  treat  Europe  so  badly,  she  may  not  invite  us  to  her 
next  war. — Muskegon  Chronicle. 

Thus  far  The  Literary  Digest's  poll  contains  comfort  for 
wets  and  discomfort  for  vets. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Lloyd  George  complains  of  fatigue  and  poverty,  and  he  is 
going  to  cure  both  by  writing  a  book. — Philadelphia  Record. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  apparently  holds  that  if  at  first  it 
doesn't  succeed,  it  should  dry,  dry  again. — Washington  Post. 

The  dictionary  defines  Prohibition  as  "  the  act  of  prohibiting." 
However,  the  definition  was  arrived  at  before  we  had  Prohibition. 
— Cleveland  Commercial. 

Prohibition  enforcement  people  can  get  a  test  case  by  seizing 
a  liquor-selling  Shipping  Board  vessel  without  committing  an 
act  of  war  upon  the  British  flag. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Literary  Digest  states  that  for  its  poll  on  the  Volstead 
Act  and  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  it  obtained  many  of  its 
names  from  the  telephone  directories.  This  is  scarcely  fair  to 
the  "drys."  Most  of  those  chaps  have  already  been  driven  to 
drink. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

To  offset  the  impression  made  by  The  Literary  Digest's 
poll  on  Prohibition  the  "dry"  advocates  should  call  attention 
to  the  stern  and  just  hand  of  Providence  that  marooned  400  ex- 
cursionists to Canada  on a 
shoal  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  twenty-four  hours. 
— New  York  Tribune. 


WHAT  DIP  YOU 
EXPECT  ?...„■] 
A  FEATHER  ) 


Copyrighted  by  the  New  York  '"Tribune." 

MAYBE  AFTER  A  WHILE  IT  WILL  GET  NOISED  ABOUT 
THAT    IT    IS    NOT    A    GOOD    HOTEL   TO    PATRONIZE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


German  marks  have 
receded  in  value  so  rap- 
idly that  counterfeit 
money  will  soon  be  rated 
at  par. — Washington  Star. 

If  all  the  rubles  in 
Russia  were  placed  end 
to  end  they  wouldn't 
reach  par.  —  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger. 

A  republic  is  that 
form  of  government  in 
which  every  one  knows 
just  what  should  be 
done  and  nobody  knows 
just  how.  —  Boston 
Herald. 

Mistaken  enthusiasm 
is  the  kind  shown  by 
the  clergyman  who  sits 
up  all  night  over  a  ser- 
mon that  will  put  his 
congregation  to  sleep  the 
next  day.  —  Cleveland 
Commercial. 

Henry  Ford  is  still 
talking  about  his  cur- 
rency scheme.  What  we 
want,  Mr.  Ford,  is  a 
dollar  which  resembles 
your  well-known  flivver 
in  that  it  will  go  a  long 
way,  but  won't  go  very 
fast. — Charleston  News 
and  Courier. 
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BATTLE-SHU'  CHERISHED    15V   THE   JAPANESE 


One  of  the  first  Japanese  victims  of  the  Washington  disarmament  agreements  is  the  battle-ship  Katori      Sentimental  opposition  against  scrapping 
the  vessel  is  said  to  be  growing  because  the  Japanese  venerate  it  as   having   borne   the  Crown   Prince   Hirohito  on  his  voyage  to  Europe,  when 

for  the  first  time  in  Japan's  history  a  royal  personage  left  his  native  shore. 


JAPANESE  PRESS  CRIES  FOR  MORE  ARMS  REDUCTION 


JAPAN'S  ARMY  REDUCTION  program  provides  for 
a  decrease  of  50.000  officers  and  men  involving  the  elimina- 
tion of  220  infantry  companies,  29  cavalry  companies, 
88  artillery  and  7  engineering  companies,  and  this  cur- 
tailment, say  army  and  naval  authorities,  will  cut  down  Japan's 
military  expenditure  by  about  23,000,000  yen.  [Normally  a  yen 
is  about  50  cents.]  But  various  Japanese  newspapers  advise  us 
that  the  nation  at  large  does  not  share  the  satisfaction  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities  over  this  retrenchment,  because  a  sav- 
ing of  at  least  40,000,000  yen  had  been  looked  for.  It  is  noted 
by  the  Tokyo  Asahi  that  the  program  is  claimed  to  represent  the 
maximum  reduction  that  can  be  effected  without  endangering 
the  nation's  safety,  and  also  that  the  period  of  military  service 
can  not  be  shortened  unless  there  is  a  greater  diffusion  of  military 
knowledge  among  the  Japanese  people.  To  such  contentions 
the  Asahi  replies: 

"We  are  afraid  that  the  military  authorities,  who  plead  the 
impossibility  of  greater  reduction  on  the  ground  of  national 
insecurity,  betray  a  lack  of  clear  perception  of  the  general 
trend  of  the  world's  affairs.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  in- 
telligent man  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  big"  war  breaking 
out  in  the  near  future.  Any  country  which  provokes  Avar  must 
do  so  at  the  peril  of  its  own  existence.  The  contention  of  the 
military  authorities  that  the  shortening  of  the  period  of  military 
service  is  impossible  is  not  convincing.  Even  granting  that  the 
Japanese  recruits  are'  inferior  to  those  in  western  countries  in 
both  intellect  and  physique,  we  fee]  sure  that  there  is  room  enough 
for  shortening  the  period.  For  instance,  if  the  present  system 
under  which  privates  are  put  to  various  kinds  of  work  having 
nothing  to  do  with  military  training  is  abolished,  a  shorter  period 
of  military  service;  will  do  for  the  purpose  of  military  training  in 
barracks.  In  any  case,  it  is  important  that  the  military  authori- 
ties should  open  their  eyes  more  widely  to  the  general  trend  of  the 
world  situation,  and  give  a  more  Avilling  ear  to  the  popular  de- 
mand. They  must  understand  that  the  good  feeling  of  the 
nation  toward  the  military  authorities  is  the  first  necessity  of 
national  defense." 

More  drastic  is  the  tone  of  the  Tokyo  Yomiuri,  which  calls  for 
radical  reforms  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy.  Also  it  relates 
that  prior  to  his  assumption  of  the  premiership  it  was  reported 
that  Admiral  Baron  Kato  reached  a  compromise  with  General 
Yamanashi,  the  War  Minister,  giving  his  pledge  that  the  army- 


reduction  program  of  the  War  Department  would  be  accepted 
without  question.  Even  if  there  be  no  foundation  for  this 
report,  the  Yomiuri  ventures  to  assert,  Admiral  Kato  is  "not 
a  sufficiently  able  man  to  interfere  in  the  military  business,"  and 
it  proceeds: 

"Indeed,  under  the  present  system  it  requires  a  statesman  of 
rare  ability  to  interfere  effectively  in  the  military  business.  In 
Japan,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  must  meet  in  rivalry  unless  they 
can  come  to  compromise  in  the  matter  of  their  programs.  The 
Japanese  Navy  is  bound  by  the  Washington  Agreement  to 
effect  reduction,  while  the  Army,  too,  is  compelled  by  the  general 
trend  of  the  world  affairs  to  make  some  reduction.  But  the 
Army  can  not  be  expected  to  go  beyond  certain  limits  in  the 
matter.  This  is  the  reason  for  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  with  the  navy-  as  well  as  the  army-reduction  program. 
Under  the  present  political  system  of  this  country,  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  maintain  their  position  of  rivalry,  each  reigning 
supreme  in  its  sphere.  At  the  same  time,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  combined,  make  a  separate  group  against  the  Government 
as  a  whole. 

"The  Government  is  powerless  before  the  combined  force  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  while  the  legislature,  which  is  represen- 
tative of  the  nation,  is  unable  to  make  its  influence  felt  over  the 
Government.  Such  being  the  case,  there  is  no  way  to  force  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  carry  out  a  thorough-going  reduction 
scheme  against  their  own  will.  So  long  as  the  two  services  are 
concerned,  the  nation  can  not  hope  to  force  its  wishes  upon  them. 
No  amount  of  adverse  criticism  can  make  an  impression  upon 
the  military  and  naval  authorities,  who  can  go  their  way  with 
an  unconcerned  air." 

So  long  as  Japan's  political  system  is  "abnormal,"  the  Yomiuri 
goes  on  to  say,  her  national  life  "must  make  an  abnormal  de- 
velopment." The  gigantic  scheme  of  the  Japanese  Army  which 
had  "America  and  other  countries  as  its  potential  enemies," 
compelled  the  Japanese  Xavy  to  frame  its  program  on  an  equally 
huge  scale,  and  we  read: 

"It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  unlimited  expansion  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  in  (his  way  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  State. 
The  national  defense  program  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities  without  previous  reference  to  the 
nation  makes  it  imperative  that  Japan  should  pursue  a  self- 
supporting  policy.  Influenced  by  this  absurdly  formulated 
national  defense  program,  the  national  life  suffers  in  all  directions, 
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diplomatic,  financial,  economic,  educational,  industrial  and  cul- 
tural, as  the  present  national  conditions  of  this  country  clearly 
show.  The  insecurity  of  the  national  life  and  deterioration  of 
popular  ideas  may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  As  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  can  not  exist  independently  of  the  nation,  it  must  be 
fully  recognized  that  the  present  regrettable  situation,  if  left 
to  take  its  course,  will  affect  the  two  services  also,  which  will  soon 
be  permeated  with  a  dangerous  and  uneasy  atmosphere.     A 


to 


A    JAPANESE    CARTOON    ON    ARMS    REDUCTION. 
Army  and  Navy  Auction — Junk  at  your  own  price. 

— Hochi  (Tokyo). 


radical  reform  of  the  two  services  is  therefore  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  the  two  services  themselves." 

The  Tokyo  Jiji  tells  us  that  the  revised  naval  construction 
program,  made  in  conformity  with  the  naval  limitation  Treaty 
of  the  Washington  Conference,  shows  that  while  some  reduction 
is  made  in  tonnage  and  number  in  regard  to  auxiliary  craft,  the 
construction  of  which  was  decided  upon  in  accordance  with  the 
old  eight-and-eight  squadron  scheme,  but  for  which  orders  for 
construction  had  not  yet  been  placed,  some  new  vessels  will  be 
enlarged.     This  daily  goes  on  to  say: 

"To  be  more  exact  while,  as  compared  with  the  old  program, 
there  will  be  the  reduction  of  1  cruiser,  3  destroyers,  and  24  sub- 
marines and  a  tonnage  reduction  of  13,395  tons,  four  big  cruisers, 
which  according  to  the  original  program,  were  to  be  of  8,000 
tons  each,  will  be  made  10,000  each.  Inasmuch  as  no  restrictions 
are  imposed  by  the  naval  limitation  Treaty  on  the  number  and 
the  total  tonnage  of  subsidiary  craft  Japan  is  at  liberty  to  push 
on  the  old  program  so  far  as  the  construction  of  these  vessels  is 
concerned,  but  desirous  as  it  is  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Washington  Treaty  she  has  decided,  as  the  result  of  mature 
consideration  of  the  problem,  to  make  the  reduction  referred  to. 
This  fact  is  an  eloquent  testimony  of  Japan's  intention  to  carry 
out  the  naval  reduction  in  all  earnestness. 

"The  larger  size  of  some  cruisers  may,  however,  give  rise 
to  adverse  criticism  in  foreign  quarters.  A  Sydney  paper,  it 
is  already  observable,  indulged  in  some  carping  criticism 
early  last  month  in  this  connection,  suggesting  that  the  Japanese 
program  was  to  build  cruisers  which  are  even  larger  than  the 
Hawkins,  the  biggest  British  cruiser  newly  built.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  cruiser  of  10,000  tons  may  be  unprecedented,  but  the 
naval  limitation  Treaty  gives  permission  for  the  construction 
of  cruisers  of  this  size.  In  other  words,  the  Treaty  presupposes 
that  necessity  for  the  construction  of  such  cruisers  will  arise. 

"Such  1  eing  the  case,  no  strong  objection  can  reasonably  be 
raised  to  the  new  Japanese  naval  program,  providing  for  the 
building  of  such  vessels,  which  has  been  determined  in  considera- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  the  times  and  national  defense. 
The  Sydney  journal  was,  moreover,  on  very  weak  ground  when 
it  compared  the  projected  Japanese  cruisers  with  the  Hawkins 
to  base  its  advance  criticism  thereon,  for  the  difference  between 
the  two  in  tonnage  is  quite  negligible,  it  being  only  250  tons. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  foreign  observers  will  be  fully  appreciative 
of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  Japanese  Government  to  reduce 
Of  its  own  accord  the  number  and  the  tonnage  of  auxiliary  craft." 


CHINAS  MYSTERIOUS  MAN  OF  POWER 

THE  GREATEST  POLITICAL  FACTOR  in  China 
to-day  is  an  obscure  figure  who  for  seven  years  has 
lived  the  life  of  a  pauper,  and  his  strength  in  holding 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  tangled  skein  of  Chinese  politics  is 
based  on  his  loyalty  to  his  friend  Sun  Yat-Sen,  President  of  the 
Canton  Government,  and  on  the  fact  that  he  asks  nothing  from 
any  one  for  himself.  This  is  the  portrait  of  Sung  Hung-Yi, 
presented  by  the  Shanghai  Weekly  Review,  who,  as  leader  of  the 
Southern  Parliamentary  group  tho  living  in  Shanghai,  is  the 
magnet  that  draws  politicians  of  all  factions.  Since  Sun  Yat-Sen 
and  Tang  Shao-Yi  left  for  Canton  to  establish  the  Government 
there,  we  are  told,  Shanghai  has  been  comparatively  free  from 
political  machination,  but  the  return  of  the  old  parliamentarians 
has  brought  a  recurrence  of  all  the  scheming  which  during  1919 
and  the  early  part  of  1920  made  Shanghai  the  heart  of  the  web 
of  Chinese  politics.  We  read  further  that  the  Peking  parties 
have  "sent  their  representatives  to  Shanghai  to  organize  their 
political  power  in  the  parliament  scheduled  to  meet  during 
August,  but  we  are  told  that  the  stumbling-block  is  the  Southern 
Parliamentary  Group,  which  to  date  has  withstood  all  temptation 
and  firmly  adhered  to  the  principle  that  the  Government  of  Sun 
Yat-Sen  must  be  recognized.   This  Far  East  weekly  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  dominating  leader  of  the  Southern  Parliamentary  Group 
is  a  Chihli  man,  Sung  Hung-Yi.  For  seven  years  he  has  lived 
the  life  of  a  pauper,  in  dingy  houses  on  scant  fare,  constantly  and 
consistently  adhering  to  the  principle  that  there  can  be  no  solu- 
tion of  the  Chinese  problem  save  on  the  basis  of  the  restoration 
of  constitutional  processes.  Now  that  such  a  restoration  is  im- 
minent, when  Sung  Hung-Yi  is  offered  wealth  and  the  premier- 
ship and  the  possibility  of  again  becoming  the  factor  in  Peking 
that  he  was  during  the  first  incumbency  of  Li  Yuan-Hung,  he 
sits  back  like  a  stone  lion  and  will  not  budge  from  the  position 
that  the  face  of  Sun  Yat-Sen  must  be  saved." 

We  read  further  that  some  question  whether  Sung  Hung-Yi's 
obduracy  is  really  of  service  to  China,  whose  prime  and  impera- 
tive need  is  reunification.  He  has  become  the  "greatest 
political  factor  to-day,  because  he  holds  the  balance  of  power," 
yet  this  weekly  believes  he  is  preventing  the  consummation  of 
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PREMIER    KATO    IN    ACTION. 

The  former  War  Minister  cuts  down  the  Navy,  and  sees  that  the 
Army  strength  also  is  reduced. 

— Mainicht  (Tokyo). 


a  program  of  reunification  as  suggested  by  the  present  authorities 
in  Peking,  because  he  will  not  betray  his  friend  and  the  leader  of 
the  political  party  of  which  he  is  a  member.     It  is  conceded  that — 

"Perhaps  from  the  standpoint  of  the  immediate  political  situa- 
tion in  China,  Sung  Hung-Yi's  conduct  is  a  nuisance.    But  from 
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the  view-point  of  morality  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  his  disin- 
clination to  treachery  and  his  insistence  upon  a  non-opportunistic 
solution  of  the  problem  is  gratifying  and  indicates  that  the  old 
Confucian  morality  which  maintained  this  nation  for  4,000  years 
through  civil  wars,  dynastic  changes,  famines  and  floods  and  the 
onslaught  of  new  civilizations,  is  not  dead.  There  has  been  too 
much  treachery  in  Chinese  politics  within  the  past  few  years. 
Filial  piety  has  been  forgotten;  the  relationship  between  teacher 
and  pupil  has  been  ignored;  each  man  has  sought  his  own  eleva- 
tion and  not  only  disregarded  the  condition  of  his  country  but 
his  responsibility  to  other  men.  Sung  Hung-Yi  possesses  no 
army;  he  has  no  money;  he  holds  no  position.  As  a  citizen  of 
the  country  he  expresses  his  opinion  and  immediately  the  poli- 
ticians tremble.  What  then  gives  him  this  power?  His  power 
comes  from  the  fact  that  at  such  a  moment  as  this  when  he  needs 
but  name  his  price  to  obtain  it,  he  continues  to  live  in  a  small 
Chinese  house  at  West  Gate,  an  ink-stained  cotton  cloth  cover- 
ing his  table,  no  luxury,  no  comforts — practically  the  life  of 
a  small  clerk.  And  Avhen  the  great  men  come  to  Shanghai  to 
bribe,  coerce,  cajole  or  intimidate  him  into  consenting  to  their 
program,  they  realize  that  the  high  official  who  does  not  fear 
poverty  has  no  fear  of  them." 


THE  WAR  ON  RUSSIA'S  FAMINE 

SHOUTS  OF  VICTORY  over  the  conquest  of  famine  in 
Russia  which  are  heard  from  various  British  and  American 
sources  are  subjected  to  suspicion  by  comparison  with 
statements  in  the  Russian  press.  Also,  we  are  told  that  the 
Soviet  envoys  to  the  Hague  Conference  have  helped  to  build  up 
a  mirage  of  Russian  prosperity,  which  inclines  the  general  ob- 
server to  overestimate  the  cheerful  portion  of  the  message  that 
American  and  British  relief  workers  bring  back  from  the  famine- 
stricken  areas  in  which  their  organizations  have  been  working. 
For  a  balanced  view  of  the  matter,  Sir  Benjamin  Robertson, 
Chairman  of  the  British  United  Russian  Famine  Relief  Commit- 
tee, is  quoted  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 
as  saying  that  "the  back  of  the  great  famine  in  the  districts 
covered  by  the  British  organizations  has  been  broken  at  last," 
and  the  catastrophe  has  been  "reduced  to  manageable  dimen- 
sions." It  remains  only  to  continue  the  feeding  of  the  Russian 
people  until  the  harvest  has  been  gathered,  according  to  Sir 
Benjamin,  of  whom  we  read  in  this  London  newspaper  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Speaking  about  the  general  situation  in  Russia  as  far  as 
crops  are  concerned,  Sir  Benjamin  said  that  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  available  evidence  from  various  sources  has  allowed 
him  to  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion:  There  will  be  spots  in 
Russia  (the  southern  end  of  the  Ukraine,  for  example,  and  the 
inner  Urals)  where  the  famine  will  be  very  bad.  These  are  the 
places  where  help  was  not  given  at  all  this  year.  But,  on  the 
whole,  there  will  be  just  enough  to  carry  the  peasants  over  into 
next  year.  For  if  the  area  sown  is  much  below  normal,  the 
harvest  promises  a  splendid  return,  which  may  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  acreage.  This  on  the  condition  that  the  peasants  are 
not  deprived  of  their  stocks  by  Government  requisitions.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  see  how  the  Soviet  Government  can  get  on 
without  them,  for  the  proletariat  in  the  towns  has  undoubtedly 
a  Aery  difficult  time  before  it. 

"In  any  case  (says  Sir  Benjamin)  it  is  now  for  the  Soviet 
Government  to  prove  its  competence  to  assist  the  people  under 
its  rule.  The  Bolsheviks  have  been  telling  us  officially  at  The 
Hague  and  in  other  places  about  the  splendid  harvest  they  are 
confidently  expecting.  They  have  also  spoken  about  the  ex- 
cellence  of  their  administrative  arrangements.  It  is  for  them  to 
demonstrate  their  efficiency  in  sweeping  away  the  remains  of 
East  year's  catastrophe. 

"The  only  work  which  Sir  Benjamin  considers  has  inevitably 
to  be  carried  on  is  the  maintenance  of  the  orphans  now  on  the 
hands  of  the  British  units  in  Russia.  It  would  be  against  all 
decency  and  self-respect  to  abandon  these  poor  children  to  death 
jitter  having  saved  them  from  it  only  a  few  months  ago.  These 
poor  children  will  have  to  be  looked  after  for  some  time  to  come." 

The  Daily  Telegraph's  correspondent  goes  on  to  quote  from  a 
letter  written  by  Litvinoff  from  The  Hague  to  a  Dutch  charity 
organization,  in  which  this  Russian  delegate  says: 


"  I  fully  maintain  the  statements  made  by  Sokolnikoff  and 
myself  at  The  Hague  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  next  harvest 
in  Russia  .  .  .  but  however  promising  the  harvest  of  this  sum- 
mer may  be,  its  effect  will  only  make  itself  felt  a  few  months  after 
the  grain  has  been  gathered  and  made  available  for  food.  A  few 
months  may  therefore  elapse  before  the  starvation  in  many 
districts  Avail  cease,  during  which  time  foreign  help  will  certainly 
be  most  needed.  In  addition  to  this  the  famine  of  last  year 
affected  a  large  population  in  the  villages,  which  now  lack  live 
stock  and  agricultural   implements.     To  a  still   larger  extent, 


RUSSIAN   BALLET. 

The   optimist   with   casual   glance 
May  think  this  is  a  harmless  dance. 
But  if,  perchance,  he  looks  again 
He  sees  a  dance  of  death  and  pain. 


-Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 


many  townspeople  will  continue  to  suffer,  and  will  require  out- 
side help." 

A  Moscow  correspondent  of  a  New  York  daily  wrote  at  the 
end  of  July  that  Russia  was  on  the  eve  of  a  trade  boom,  the  result 
of  the  good  harvest,  and  he  makes  the  incidental  comment  that 
"the  ideas  of  the  provincial  Communists  require  readjustment, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  peasants,  who  are  every 
day  bulking  larger  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  Russia."  This 
informant  further  states: 

"For  instance,  it  has  just  been  found  necessary  to  issue  a  de- 
cree nullifying  the  more  or  less  surreptitious  dealings  in  grain 
futures  carried  on  by  certain  unscrupulous  business  men  and 
money  lenders  with  the  peasants  of  various  provinces. 

"Playing  on  the  peasant's  need  of  immediate  credit  before  his 
crop  is  threshed,  the  speculators  beat  down  the  price  of  Septem- 
ber wheat  to  as  low  as  1,250,000  rubles  or  30  cents  per  pood 
(three-fifths  of  a  bushel).  This  is  entirely  disproportionate  to 
the  present  price,  which  is  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000 
rubles,  say  $1.10  or  $1.20.  Accordingly,  the  deals  were  cancelled 
'to  prevent  unfair  exploitation.' 

"The  Nizhni  Novgorod  lair  is  expected  to  be  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  post-revolution  Russia,  marking  the  definite 
emergency  of  the  country  from  the  darkness  that,  followed  the 
war  and  the  revolution  into  the  daylight  of  new  prosperity. 
Long  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  months  which  the  fair  is 
scheduled  to  last  it  will  be  known  to  a  nickel  how  large  a  harvest 
has  been  produced.     Already  it  is  known  that  it  will  he  good, 
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and  I  have  received  from  an  American  Relief  Administration 
investigator  in  southern  Russia  confirmation  of  the  surprizing 
report  thai  in  some  localities  the  field  of  wheat  will  attain  the 
unheard-of  figure  of  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  foregoing  roseate  pictures  we  read  in 
the  Soviet  organ  Krassnaia  Gazeta  that  "the  failure  of  crops, 
the  famine,  the  enormous  death  toll  levied  by  starvation  in  the 


these    disasters    of    the    year    1921 


famine-stricken  areas — all 
naturally   have  affected 
the   area  under  cultiva- 
tion   in    1922,"  and    it 
adds: 


"If  that  area  in  1921 
equaled  twenty  million 
dessiatines  [a  dessiatine 
equals  2.702  acres],  that 
is  to  say,  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  acreage  cultivated 
before  the  war,  it  now 
hardly  amounts  to  15,- 
000,000  dessiatines.  It 
is  true  that,  owing  to  the 
unexpected  success  of  the 
crops,  the  yield  of  winter 
seeding  will  surpass,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary 
computations,  the  yield 
of  last  year  by  about 
150,000,000  poods.  [A 
pood  equals  36.07  lbs.] 
Yet  this  probable  im- 
provement may  be 
thwarted  by  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  in  the 
grain-consuming  prov- 
inces, which  are  expected  to  yield  158,000,000  poods  as  against 
204,000,000  poods  in  1921." 

The  official  newspaper  Isvestia  advises  us  that  the  famine 
"wrought  terrible  destruction  on  the  agriculture  of  the  drought- 
stricken  areas"  and  it  reports  that  in  the  province  of  Saratoff 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  in  1922  is  "fifty  per  cent,  below 
that  of  the  year  1914."  We  read  further  that  the  production  of 
horned  cattle  shows  a  loss  of  one-fourth  of  the  stock  raised  in 
normal  times.  The  situation  in  the  province  of  Ufa  is  no  better, 
according  to  Isvestia,  which  observes: 

"At  the  present  time  about  11,000,000  famine  sufferers  are 
supported  by  different  organizations.  In  the  very  near  future 
this  number  of  dependents  will  be  increased.  Altho  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  famine  victims  are  taken  care  of,  the  relief 
work  should  not  be  discontinued,  but  on  the  contrary  should  be 
intensified  xmtil  the  next  harvest." 

This  official  newspaper  also  prints  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Central  Soviet  Relief  Committee  in  Moscow,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"1.  In  spite  of  all  the  heroic  measures  taken  in  order  to  cope 
with  disaster,  the  area  under  crops  does  not  reach  in  the  famine- 
stricken  provinces  fhat  of  1921  and  is  less  than  one-half  of  the 
acreage  of  1913.  Even  in  case  of  good  crops  certain  groups  of 
population  will  be  in  need  of  assistance.  They  Avill  be  unable  to 
cultivate  unless  they  are  supplied  with  seed-grain. 

"2.  The  ruin  brought  about  by  the  famine  is  so  extensive  that 
for.  years  to  come  agriculture  "will  not  be  restored  to  its  normal 
status  unless  the  population  is  supplied  with  tools  and  with 
livestock. 

"3.  The  above-mentioned  conditions  prompt  part  of  the  rural 
population  to  desert  the  villages  to  try  to  make  a  lhing  in  the 
cities.  To  help  these  people  public  works  must  be  organized, 
factories  and  mills  reopened,  etc:  .  .   . 

"4.  The  famine  increased  to  enormous  proportions  the 
number  of  parentless  children,  including  orphans,  child  refugees, 
and  children  who  can  not  locate  their  parents.  Criminality 
among  children  progresses  rapidly.  Extensive  appropriations 
will  be  needed  to  open  schools  and  other  institutions  to  take  care 
of  these  children. 


"5.  The  famine  is  also  responsible  for  the  fact  that  physi- 
cally the  population  is  disabled  and  therefore  subject  to 
different  epidemics,  which  are  liable  to  spread  all  over  the 
drought-stricken  provinces  and  penetrate  into  the  rest  of  the 
country.   .   .   . 

"6.  .  .  .  It  is  essential  that  the  famine-stricken  provinces  ba 
supplied  from  abroad  with  the  seeds  for  the  winter  sowing, 
with  implements,  cattle,  etc.  Also  it  is  imperative  that  the 
population  receive  medicines,  and  that  hospitals,  nurseries, 
schools,  and  other  institutions  be  organized." 

In  another  Russian 
paper,  Poslednia  Novosti, 
Professor  P.  Miliukov 
says  that  by  their  false 
pictures  of  Russia's  pros- 
perity at  The  Hague,  the 
Soviet  envoys  did  not  de- 
ceive the  statesmen  of 
Europe,  but  only  made 
themselves  responsible 
for  the  unfortunate  turn 
that  future  relief  work 
mav  take. 


TROUBLE   AT   THE   CROSSING-STONES. 
It  may  be  bad  for  Fritz,  but  it  doesn't  make  it  better  for  anybody  else. 

— Reynold's  Newspaper  (London 


BRITISH 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

REVIVAL 


E 


NCOURAGING 
FIGURES  show- 
ing a  real  im- 
provement in  Britain's 
overseas  trade  during 
the  second  quarter  of 
the  present  year  are  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
(London),  and  some  British  editors  believe  that  the  news 
comes  at  a  particularly  interesting  moment,  when  the  question 
of  reparations  and  their  relationship  to  commerce  and  industry 
are  under  the  scrutiny  of  experts  throughout  the  world.  Yet  as 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  points  out  in  its  summary  of  the 
analysis  of  British  foreign  trade  provided  by  this  London  trade 
publication,  the  heaA'y  fall  in  prices  Avhich  began  with  the  end  of 
the  brief  post-war  boom  "vitiates  any  comparison  of  present  and 
past  conditions  based  on  the  current  values  declared  in  the  re- 
turns." To  ascertain  with  approximate  accuracy  how  the  existing 
volume  of  trade  compares  with  that  at  earlier  periods,  says  this 
daily,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  common  basis  of  value,  and  it 
tells  us  that  in  the  Board  of  Trade's  tables  the  figures  for  the 
second  quarter  of  each  of  the  last  three  years,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1913,  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  prices 
ruling  in  1913.  The  striking  results  of  this  revaluation  "indi- 
cate a  considerable  expansion  in  imports  especially  during  recent 
months,"  and  in  proof  of  this  the  following  figures  are  offered: 


(Thousands  of  £) 
Imports 


Exports 


At  WIS 

As 

At  1913 

prices 

declared 

prices 

166,963 

165,699 

84,348 

137,784 

141,108 

49,822 

176,237 

341,924 

95,399 

182,467 

129,751 

129,751 

April-  As 

June  declared 

1922 253,553 

1921 264,059 

1920 502,763 

1913 182,467 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  The  Daily  Telegraph 
goes  on  to  say,  imports  had  a  volume  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  first  quarter  of  1913.  For  the  second  quarter,  the  propor- 
tion was  91.5  per  cent.,  a  figure  which  compares  with  75.5  per 
cent,  a  year  ago,  in  the  quarter  of  the  great  stoppage  of  coal  pro^ 
duction,  and  96.6  per  cent,  in  the  second  quarter  of  1920.  We 
read  then: 

,,    "Thus,  imports  have  been  increasing,  as  represented   by  the 
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values  at  1913  prices,  from  the  December  quarter  to  the  March 
quarter,  and  from  the  March  quarter  to  the  June  quarter.  The 
actual  values  of  the  trade  as  recorded  in  1913  show  a  reduction, 
quarter  by  quarter,  over  the  period,  so  that  there  is  a  double  rea- 
son for  regarding  the  evidence  of  the  figures  as  demonstrating 
an  increase  of  activity  in  the  import  trade. 

"For  exports  of  United  Kingdom  goods  the  results  for  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  arc  somewhat  disappointing,  showing 
65  per  cent,  only  of  the  volume  of  export  trade  in  the  June  quar- 
ter of  1913,  while  in  the  March  quarter  the  proportion  was  67 
per  cent.  This  is  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the  fact  that,  in 
1913,  export  trade  was  larger  in  the  June  quarter  than  in  the 
March  quarter,  but  to  a  greater  extent  due  to  some  falling  off 
in  the  volume  of  exports,  among  the  causes  of  which  the  wages 
dispute  in  the  engineering  trade  has  a  place. 

"A  comparison  of  the  values  of  imports  less  re-exports  in  the 
four  quarters  at  1913  prices  yields  the  following  results: 

i  Thousands  of   £  I 

"Food,  drink,  tobacco. 

Raw  materials 

Manufactures 

From  this  comparison  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  retained  im- 
ports of  raw  materials,  which  were,  in  the  second  quarter  of  last 
year,  less  in  volume  by  over  a  third  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1913,  and  were  44  per  cent,  less  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1922  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1913,  were,  in  the  June  quarter, 
substantially  equal  in  volume  to  the  imported  supplies  of  such 
materials  in  the  second  quarter  of  1913.  The  increase  between 
the  March  and  June  quarters  amounts  to  about  25  per  cent.,  and 
we  are  told  that  it  supports  the  view  that  "a  larger  measure  of 
industrial  activity  is  in  prospect."  For  the  half  year  to  June,  the 
volume  of  the  retained  imports  of  raw  materials  is,  owing  to  the 
deficit  in  the  March  quarter,  still  about  25  per  cent,  below  that 
of  the  first  half  of  1913.  For  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufacture,  the  corresponding  figures  are  offered  as  follows: 


1922 

1921 

1920 

1913 

69,181 

68,026 

61,7)2 

68,451 

42,226 

27,769 

36.928 

42,238 

32.312 

23,990 

40,74S 

42,192 

[Thousands 

of  £) 

1922 

1921 

1020 

1013 

"Food,  drink,  tobacco. 

4,408 

3,498 

3,863 

7,255 

Raw  materials 

15,199 

3,416 

7,933 

16,805 

Manufactures 

63,335 

41,792 

82,341 

103,399 

"The  absence  of  coal  exports  a  year  ago  and  the  resumption  of 
activity  in  this  branch  of  our  trade,  are  shown  very  markedly  in 
this  comparison.     In  the  first  quarter  of  1922  the  corresponding 


A   PROMISING    YOUNGSTER! 

— Tin'  Passing  Show  i  London  i. 


WASTING   HIS   TIME. 
Miss  Empire  Thade:   "Really,  I  don't  know  what  he  can  see  in  her!' 

—  The  Daily  Express  (London). 


figures  showed  raAv  materials  at  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  1913 
volume,  and  in  the  above  comparison  they  are  shown  at  rather 
over  90  per  cent.  The  manufactured  class  shows  some  reduction 
from  the  March  quarter's  figures,  the  vehicle  and  machinery 
groups  being  those  in  which  the  deficit  is  most  marked.  In  these 
two  groups  the  comparison  with  the  March  quarter  shows  a  fall- 
ing off  of  about  50  and  40  per  cent.,  respectively.  '  With  an  im- 
proved labor  situation  this  dra§  on  our  export  trade  may  perhaps 
be  less  marked  in  the  near  future.  With  a  volume  of  manufac- 
tured exports  less  than  62  per  cent,  of  that  attained  in  1913,  and 
about  77  per  cent,  of  that  reached  in  1920,  Ave  are  very  far  from  a 
full  restoration  of  normal  pre-war  conditions  of  trade.  The  ex- 
pansion of  fully  50  per  cent,  from  the  low  level  reached  in  the  dis- 
astrous second  quarter  of  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  wages  disputes,  may  be  regarded  as  not  wholly  un- 
satisfactory, even  when  the  falling  off  as  compared  with  the 
March  quarter  is  borne  in  mind.' 

"The  export  movements  in  leading  trades  are  illustrated  by 
the  following  figures,  the  comparisons  again  being  on  the  basis 

of  1913  prices:  m,  ,       ,   r. 

1  (i  nousands  of  £) 

1922  1921  1020  10  Li 

"Coal 9,576  484  4,068  12,815 

Wool 1,796  8SS  814  1,079 

Oils,  fats,  etc 1,582  921  853  756 

Iron  and  steel 8,903  3,922  10,805  14,878 

Machinery 3,397  6,227  5,450  8,977 

Non-ferrous  metals  3,006  2,179  3,736  3,189 

Cotton  goods. ..  .  19,734  10,075  25,095  31,798 

Woolen  goods.  7.576  4,255  9,015  8,222 

Apparel 2,333  1.176  3,306  4,473 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.  2,898  1,630  3,550  5,412 

Vehicles 2,935  3,499  4,721  5,621 

Leather  goods  846  714  1,288  1,301" 

In  connection  with  Britain's  overseas  trade  the  London  Econ- 
omist poinis  out  that  "one  of  the  heavy  burdens  which  now  ham- 
per British  shipping  is  the  toll  which  it  pays  in  taxation  to  foreign 
countries,"  and  it  adds: 

'The  whole  question  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  an  amendment  to  the  Finance  Mill  by  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Shaw,  in  the  following  form:  "There  shall  lie  exempted  from 
income  tax  the  income  of  a  non-resident  alien  or  foreign  corpora- 
lion  which  consists  exclusively  in  earnings  derived  from  i  lie  opera- 
tion of  a  ship  or  ships  documented  upon  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country  which  grants  an  equivalent  exemption  in  respect  of  ship- 
ping registered  in  the  United  Kingdom.'  The  amendment  was 
negatived  after  some  discussion,  but  enough  was  said  to  show 
that  more  will  be  heard  of  the  matter  before  next  year's  Finance 
Bill  is  introduced." 


WHAT  DO  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  VITAMINS? 


WE  ARE  SURE  THAT  VITAMINS  furnish  something 
of  importance  to  human  diet.  We  do  not  know  what 
a  vitamin  is,  or  how  it  works,  or  what  it  contribute ; 
to  vital  processes.  This  being  the  case,  and  until  further  re- 
search on  these  points  gives  us  additional  light,  enthusiasts  may 
convey  wrong  impressions  and  do  injury  by  reaching  conclu- 
sions and  giving  advice  solely  on  the  basis  of  laboratory  experi- 
ments on  animals.  As  a  responsible  authority  phrases  it, 
iiiA-estigators  who  are  careless  in  their  statements  about  the 
practical  significance  of  vitamins  "may  become  unwilling  accom- 
plices in  the  perpetration  of  a  gigantic  fraud  on  the  American 
public."  The  above  would  appear  to  be  a  fair  summary  of  the 
conclusions  of  an  editorial  writer  on  "Vitamin  Theories."  in 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago),  a 
large  part  of  which  we  quote  below.     He  says: 

"The  essential  experimental  facts  about  the  functions  of  the 
best  known  vitamins  have  become  sufficiently  familiar  to  justify 
the  belief  that  these  newly  recognized  food  factors  furnish  some- 
thing of  importance  in  a  human  diet.  Holt  recently  summarized 
the  service  which  the  newer  knowledge  has  rendered  by  pointing 
out  how  it  has  helped  to  place  the  whole  subject  of  nutrition  on 
a  better  scientific  basis.  The  experimental  has  been  substituted 
for  the  empiric  method  in  determining  the  value  of  the  different 
foods.  Formerly  we  might  know  that  certain  foods  were  desir- 
able and  necessary;  now  we  are  often  able  to  say  why  such  is 
the  case  and  to  determine  their  precise  value  in  nutrition. 

"The  study  of  vitamins  has  helped  to  make  clearer  why  a 
variety  of  foods  is  so  essential  to  well-being,  and  how  danger 
may  follow  when  diet  becomes  restricted  from  either  necessity 
or  caprice.  Holt  utters  the  warning  that  until  they  have  been 
confirmed  by  adequate  clinical  experience  there  is  some  danger 
in  relying  too  much  on  the  results  of  laboratory  observations  on 
animals  of  a  different  species  whose  physiologic  needs  may  be 
different  from  those  of  human  beings.  In  a  somewhat  similar- 
strain,  Mitchell  has  asserted  that  in  the  total  lack  of  quantitative 
data  on  the  vitamin  requirement  of  man,  and  in  the  general 
absence  of  malnutrition  or  disease  among  people  in  this  country 
which  can  with  any  degree  of  probability  be  diagnosed  as  involv- 
ing vitamin  deficiencies,  it  seems  premature  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations for  the  balancing  of  diets  with  respect  to  vitamins. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  classic  experiments  are  conducted  in 
each  instance  on  species  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  particular 
deficiency  under  investigation.  However,  this  sort  of  criticism 
is  a  conventional  one  in  medicine.  While  admitting  the  back- 
ground of  truth  in  it,  we  must  recall  that  the  clues  furnished  by 
animal  experimentation  have  led  to  so  many  helpful  avenues  of 
information  that  it  would  be  scientific  folly  to  fail  to  heed  them, 
even  in  our  as  yet  inadequate  understanding  of  the  possible 
bearing  of  vitamins  on  human  welfare.  There  is  no  necessary 
conflict  between  an  open  mind  and  conservatism  in  scientific 
judgment.  Hence  we  are  glad  to  reiterate  the  warning  of 
Mitchell,  when  he  writes: 

"At  a  time  when  popular  periodicals  are  widely  publishing 
irresponsible  articles  on  vitamins,  ignorantly  or  deliberately 
creating  an  entirely  distorted  popular  conception  of  them, 
and  when  commercial  concerns  are  widely  advertising  purely 
hypothetical  advantages  of  vitamin  preparations,  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  investigators  in  nutrition  exert  great 
care  in  the  wording  of  statements  as  to  the  practical  significance 
of  vitamins  in,every-day  life.  Otherwise  they  may  become  unwill- 
ing accomplices  in  the  perpetration  of  a  gigantic  fraud  upon 
the  American  public.'" 

With  so  much  uncertainty  still  admitted,  it  might  seem 
futile  to  discuss  at  this  time  the  theories  of  the  mode  of  action 
of  vitamins.  However,  the  writer  concludes,  the  history  of 
science  attests  that  its  development  has  more  often  been  'pro- 
moted rather  than  retarded  by  the  leavening  influence  of  hy- 
potheses, and  he  proceeds  as  follows: 


"Most  investigators  of  the  vitamins  have  looked  on  them  as 
functioning  somewhat  as  stimulants  to  certain  physiologic 
mechanisms.  Others  have  imagined  the  newly  discovered  factors 
to  be  essential  components  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  living  tissues; 
thus  they  would  be -quite  as  indispensable  as  are  other  structural 
units  of  the  body,  such  as  calcium,  phosphorus  or  iron.  A 
further  group  of  students  has  assumed  the  vitamins  to  be  primar- 
ily catalytic  in  function,  thus  behaving  like  the  well-known 
enzymes.  Hess  of  Zurich  has  lately  offered  somewhat  indirect 
evidence  that  the  antineuritic  vitamin  contributes  in  some  way 
to  the  production  of  oxidative  enzymes  in  the  body.  On  this 
hypothesis  the  avitaminosis  [disease  due  to  lack  of  vitamins]  is  an 
expression  of  poverty  of  the  cells  in  the  factors  that  facilitate 
tissue  respiration.  This  is  one  of  the  many  guesses  which  the 
future  will  need  to  evaluate  in  the  physiology  of  vitamins." 


THE  HIGHEST  WATERFALL 

WHERE  AND  WHAT  IS  IT?  There  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  on  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  name 
has  been  vaguely  applied  to  such  different  things  as 
great  volumes  of  water  pouring  over  a  cliff,  clouds  of  spray  falling 
from  vast  heights,  and  water  skipping  or  sliding  down  a  steep 
incline  without  really  falling  at  all.  A  classification  of  falls  is 
recommended  by  F.  E.  Matthes  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
writing  from  Washington  to  Science  (New  York).  Mr.  Matthes 
tells  us  that  his  plrysiographic  studies  in  the  Yosemite  region  of 
California,  which  he  considers  par  excellence  the  land  of  water- 
falls, have  led  him  to  collect  data  on  falls  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  for  purposes  of  comparison.  His  information,  he  says,  is 
far  from  complete — as  necessarily  it  must  be  in  view  of  the  scat- 
tered nature  of  the  references  to  waterfalls  in  literature,  and  of 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  mountainous  portions  of  several 
continents.   He  ventures,  however,  to  offer  a  few  facts  and  figures. 

"The  Kaieteur  Falls  of  British  Guiana,  which  are  reported  to 
lie  804  feet  high,  are  probably  the  highest  of  their  particular  class 
— the  class  of  broad,  voluminous  cataracts  to  which  the  Niagara 
Falls,  the  Victoria  Falls  and  several  others  belong.  The  Woolo- 
omumbi,  on  a  branch  of  Macleay  River,  Australia,  is  about  900 
feet  high,  but  its  volume  is  so  much  smaller  that  it  scarcely 
belongs  in  this  class. 

"The  highest  waterfalls  in  the  world  are  of  the  slender  'bridal 
veil'  type.  Among  them  the  Yosemite  Falls  appear  to  stand 
foremost.  The  entire  chain  of  falls  and  cascades  which  the 
waters  of  Yosemite  Creek  make  in  their  descent  from  the  upland 
to  the  floor  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  is  2,565  feet  high.  The  indi- 
vidual measurements  are:  upper  fall,  1,430  feet;  intermediate  cas- 
cade, 815  feet;  lower  fall,  320  feet. 

"However,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  fair,  in  making 
comparison  with  other  waterfalls,  to  consider  the  two  Yosemite 
Falls  and  their  connecting  cascades  as  forming  together  a  single 
unit.  Those  who  would  champion  the  claim  to  first  place  of  some 
other  noble  waterfall — and  there  is  no  little  pride,  national,  State, 
local,  involved  in  this  matter — might  perhaps  properly  object 
to  such  procedure.  For  the  cascades  between  the  upper  and 
lower  Yosemite  Falls,  however  beautiful  they  may  be,  consist 
only  of  small  drops,  chutes  and  rapids,  and  their  descent  of  815 
feet  is  distributed  over  a  horizontal  distance  of  about  2,000  feet. 
There  are  elsewhere  many  other  cascades  of  a  similar  kind  that 
are 'not  generallv  considered  Avorthy  of  being  classed  as  water- 
falls. 

"  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  even  if  the  point  be  conceded 
and  the  cascades  be  ruled  out,  the  upper  Yosemite  Fall,  taken  by 
itself,  still  remains  far  in  the  lead  as  the  highest  single,  unbroken 
leap  of  water  in  the  world.  This  leap  measures  1,360  feet  in 
height. 

"There  is,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  only  one  waterfall  that 
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exceeds  the  upper  Yosemite  in 
height — the  Sutherland  Fall, 
in  New  Zealand.  It  measures 
1,904  feet  in  height,  but  it  is 
broken  about  midway  by  pro- 
jecting ledges  and  makes  no 
clear  leap  of  more  than  900  feet. 
The  falls  of  Gavarnie,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  are,  according  to  some 
authorities,  1,385  feet  high,  but 
they  consist  of  braided  stream- 
lets that  slide  down  the  seams  of 
an  irregularly  sculptured  cliff, 
and  do  not  fall  clear  through  any 
notable  height. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  no  little  satisfac- 
tion to  American  geographers — 
and,  indeed,  to  all  American 
citizens  who  take  pride  in  the 
great  natural  features  of  their 
country — if  the  question  of  the 
highest  waterfall  could  be  defi- 
nitely settled,  and  I,  therefore, 
wish  to  express  the  hope  that 
others  who  may  have  reliable 
data  on  this  subject  will  consent 
to  make  them  known.  Personally, 
for  any  information  they  may  be  willing  to  supply. 


Photographs  by  coimesy  of  "American  Forestry  Ma^a^ine  "  Washington,  D.  C. 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  A  FERTILE   COTTON-FIELD. 

It  took  only  that  length  of  time   for  the  erosion  resulting    from    deforestation   to    make  huge  barren 
gullies  of  this  once  flourishing  tract  in  Stewart  County,  South  Georgia. 


I  should  feel  greatly  indebted 


FARM  LAND  GOING  TO  SEA 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIVE  carloads  daily 
is  the  rate  at  which  the  Savannah  River  alone  is  carry- 
ing down  the  soil  of  Georgia  into  the  ocean.  The  fair 
land  of  this  State  is  going  to  sea  much  faster  than  it  used  to  do, 
because  the  destruction  of  forests  has  given  the  heavy  rainfall 
a  better  chance  to  do  its  mischievous  work:  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  stop  it  is  by  reforestation,  we  are  told  by  S.  W.  Me- 
Callie,  State  Geologist  of  Georgia,  writing  in  American  Forestry 
(Washington)  on  "Deforestation  and  Erosion."  Destructive 
gullying,  he  says,  varies  greatly  in  different  regions.  The 
amount  of  surface  run-off  of  rainfall  depends  chiefly  on  three 
conditions:  the  rate  at  which  the  rain  falls,  the  porosity  of  the 
soil,  and  the  slope  of  the  surface.  The  maximum  effect  will  take 
place  when  the  rainfall  is  in  hard  showers  on  steep  hill  slopes 
with  only  moderately  porous  soils.  In  a  long-continued,  slowly 
falling  rain  the  total  amount  may  be  large,  but  the  run-off  will 
be  small  or  negligible.     He  goes  on: 


VEGETATION   CHECKING   EROSION   IX    NORTH   GEORGIA. 
The  process  of  erosion,  winch  carved  out  this  immense  gully,  is  arrested   by  an  advancing  army  of  trees 


"Applying  the  principles  above  enumerated  to  Georgia,  we 
find  that  surface  erosion  is  most  active  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Here  we  find  a  heavy  rainfall  precipitated  mostly  in  the 
form  of  hard  showers,  and  steep  hill  slopes  to  accelerate  the  flow 
of  water,  thereby  greatly  augmenting  its  erosive  effect.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  erosive  effect  of  rainfall  are  here  seen  in  a  most 
striking  manner  on  every  hand.  Thousands  of  acres  in  this 
region  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  made  worthless  for 
agricultural  purposes  by  the  destructive  agent  of  rain-wash,  as 
a  result  of  the  removal  of  forests. 

"Some  idea  of  the  destructive  effect  of  rain- wash  may  be  had 
by  the  study  of  the  individual  streams  Avhich  drain  that  region. 
The  Savannah  River,  for  instance,  is  a  good  illustration.  This 
river,  together  with  its  tributaries,  drain  much  of  the  mountain 
area  of  that  part  of  the  State.  The  data  which  have  been  col- 
lected in  the  last  twenty  years  by  the  State  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Federal  Survey  on  the  Savannah  River  show  that  at 
present  it  is  carrying  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  annually  more  than 
2,500,000  tons  of  suspended  matter.  This  means,  interpreted 
in  carloads  (fifty  tons  each)  that  the  river  is  carrying  to  the  sea 
more  than  135  carloads  of  soil-wash  daily. 

"This  enormous  wash  from  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Savannah 
River  is  now  probably  several  times  greater  than  it  was  originally 
before  the  lands  were  cleared  for  agricultural  purposes. 

"There  appear  to  be  only  three  practical  methods  open  to  man 
to  retard  the  wash  of  the  soil,  namely,  terracing,  deep  plowing, 
and  the  protection  of  the  forests.  The  forests,  including  vegeta- 
tion in  general,  is  a  great  protector 
of  soils  from  the  erosive  action  of 
rain-wash.  The  vegetable  mat- 
ter accumulating  upon  the  surface 
not  only  protects  the  soil  from 
the  beating  action  of  the  rain- 
drops, but  by  retarding  the  run- 
off it  causes  much  of  the  water 
to  disappear  underground,  or  per- 
mits it  to  evaporate  from  the 
surface. 

"While  the  most  wide-spread 
land-Avash  of  the  State  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  mountainous  section 
where  the  forests  have  been  re- 
moved, it  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  that-  section  alone. 
We  have  remarkable  instances  of 
soil  erosion  in  the  Wilmot  gul- 
leys  near  Thomaston  in  middle 
Georgia,  and  in  the  noted  gulleys 
near  Lumpkin  in  the  Coastal 
Plain.  The  huge  gulleys  here 
referred  to  attain  a  depth  in  places 
of  sixty  feet  or  more,  and  are 
seen  traversing  fields  which  less 
than  fifty  years  ago  were  culti- 
vated in  cotton.  The  primary 
cause  of  these  huge  gulleys  is  the 
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cut  ting:  away  of  the  forests  from  the  steep  hill  slopes  which  border 
the  valleys  of  the  small  streams. 

"It  is  interesting  to  study  the  life  history  of  a  gulley  in  the 
uplands  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  They  have  their  beginnings  in 
small  washes  that  make  their  appearance  soon  after  the  forests 
are  removed  from  the  hill  slopes.  From  year  to  year  the  gulley 
increases  its  length  and  depth.  The  downward  cutting  continues 
until  it  approximates  the  base  level  of  the  valley  below.  Here 
the  water  ceases  to  deepen  the  gulley,  but  spends  its  energies  in 
widening  its  lower  end.  At  this  stage  of  its  life  history  vegeta- 
tion in  the  form  of  old  field  pine,  blackberries,  etc.,  begin  to 
grow  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  gulley.  Erosion  now  ceases  and 
a  soil  is  formed. 

"Here  we  have  a  life  history  of  a  gulley  produced  by  the  cut- 
ting away  of  the  forest  on  the  hillside  and  arrested  by  the  same 
agency.     A  case  of  nature  healing  its  own  wound." 


THE  MENACE  OF  FLOATING  OIL 


<< 


O 


IL  UPON  THE  WATERS"  may  injure  as  well  as 
soothe,  it  appears.  A  correspondent  of  the  The 
Manchester  Guardian,  quoted  in  The  Nautical  Gazette 
(New  York),  asserts  that  the  discharge  of  oil  at  sea  constitutes 
a  menace  to  shipping  and  the  fishing  industry,  and  he  calls  for 
international  action  against  the  nuisance..  Petroleum  oil,  he 
says,  is  composed  largely  of  a  mixture  of  paraffins,  which  are 
very  stable  and  not  acted  upon  under  ordinary  circumstances  by 
strong  acids  or  alkalis,  by  prolonged  contact  with  water  and  sun- 
light, or  apparently,  even  by  a  few  bacteria.     We  read  further: 

"The  consequence  is  that  oil  thrown  upon  the  sea  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  natural  causes,  as  is  the  case  with  most  refuse  organic 
matter,  but  remains  floating  on  the  surface,  entirely  unaffected 
for  an  almost  indefinite  period  and  the  steadily  increasing  ac- 
cumulation is  found,  sooner  or  later,  to  have  a  very  serious  effect. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  oil-wells  devastate  the  country  for  miles 
around,  covering  everything  with  a  film  of  foul-smelling  oil  and 
destroying  all  vegetation. 

"The  result  on  bird  life  is  very  marked,  and  countless  numbers 
of  sea  birds  are  being  killed  through  their  plumage  becoming 
coated  with  oil  so  that  they  are  unable  to  fly.  Harbors  are  be- 
coming so  foul  that  there  is  actually  danger  of  the  oil  on  the  water 
igniting  and  setting  fire  to  ships.  Instances  have  been  given  of 
bathers  being  covered  with  a  filthy  mass  of  oil  residue. 

"The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  question  is  that  of  the  effect 
on  the  fishing  industry.  Apart  from  the  fact  of  the  actual  dam- 
age to  fishermen's  nets  and  the  ruin  of  fishing  areas  near  the 
shores,  there  is  every  possibility  that  the  film  of  oil  spreading 
far  and  wide  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  will  kill  the  spawn  of  fish 
with  eventually  disastrous  results  to  the  fishing  industry  and  the 
food  supply.  The  oil  is  certainly  affecting  the  oyster-beds  and 
a  large  number  of  fish  are  being  killed  round  the  coast  through 
eating  oil-invested  vegetation. 

"It  is  true  that  the  British  ministry  is  trying  to  pass  the  Oil 
in  Navigable  Waters  Bill,  which  embodies  the  agreed  opinions 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  various  oil 
companies,  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  and  the  Dock  and  Harbor 
Association  and  which  provides  for  improved  supervision  and  for 
greatly  increased  penalties  for  discharging  oil  from  ships  into 
British  territorial  waters.  But  what  is  really  required  is  interna- 
tional action.  The  British  Government  has  no  jurisdiction  out- 
side the  three-mile  limit,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
reckless  discharge  of  oil  on  the  high  seas,  all  of  which  remains 
drifting  about  indefinitelv  and  increasing  the  menace." 


UNBREAKABLE  GLASS— The  engineers  of  the  Cavalir 
Class  Works  recently  exhibited,  before  a  meeting  of  sugar  experts 
in  Prague,  some  remarkable  specimens  of  unbreakable  glass. 
Glass  flasks  were  flung  upon  the  floor  from  a  height  of  9  to  12 
feet  without  being  broken.  The  flasks  were  then  subjected  with 
great  rapidity  to  great  differences  of  temperature  without  crack- 
ing. Finally,  even  thin-walled  flasks  were  used  to  drive  nails  into 
wood  without  suffering  any  damage.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  this  Czecho-Slovakian  glass  of  which  we  learn  from 
Kosmos  (Stuttgart)  with  the  bullet-proof  glass  recently  patented 
in  this  country  by  Inspector  Faurot  of  the  New  York  Police  force. 


WASHING  DOWN  A  BRAZILIAN  MOUNTAIN 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO  is  to  have  a  new  suburb,  and -to  make 
room  for  it  7,000,000  cubic  yards  of  dirt  are  to  be  cata- 
.  pulted  into  the  sea.  Modern  science  has  once  more 
made  land  where  there  was  open  sea;  sliced  off  a  rock-ribbed, 
rock-girdered  hill  that  a  city  may  have  better  ventilation  and 
sanitation.  Since  1567  the  remains  of  the  founder  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Estacio  de  Sa,  have  rested  on  this  hill,  so  that  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  devout  as  nothing  short  of  vandalism.  But 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  church,  a  combined  counsel  of 
medical  and  housing  experts  has  prevailed,  and  in  less  than 
eighteen  months  sixty-five  blocks  of  good  business  property  and 
a  twenty-block  public  park  will  stretch  along  the  new  sea  wall, 
built  to  keep  this  most  recent  suburb  from  slipping  into  the 
ocean.     Says  The  Times  (New  York)  in  an  article  on  the  subject: 

"Altho  this  addition  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  often  called 
a  suburb,  it  should  be  designated  an  annex,  for  it  lies  not  far 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  close  to  Vermelha  Beach,  where 
the  exposition,  to  be  opened  this  September,  is  now  building. 
To  continue  the  work  on  the  neAV  fill-in,  begun  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year,  big  pumps,  which  carry  off  the  dirt,  will  have  to 
operate  over  the  tops  of  some  of  the  exposition  buildings. 

"For  protection  against  fire,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make 
connections  with  the  discharge  lines  at  convenient  points.  Ac- 
cording to  engineers,  any  building  could  be  flooded  in  ten  min: 
utes.  In  this  way,  the  machinery  which  is  throwing  sea  water 
against  the  dirt  and  rock  on  the  hilltop,  washing  it  down  through 
flumes  to  the  sea,  will  serve  a  double  purpose. 

"Years  ago  the  work  of  removing  this  hill  was  started  by 
native  contractors  who  used  mule-drawn  carts  to  carry  the  dirt 
and  stone  to  the  sea  wall.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  this  work  it 
was  found  that  it  would  be  something  like  75  cents  a  cubic 
yard  and  would  take  eight  years.  With  the  high-powered  pumps 
now  installed  it  will  not  cost  more  than  25  cents  a  cubic  yard, 
and  will  take  less  than  two  years. 

"The  material  to  be  moved  is  15  per  cent,  rock  and  85  per 
cent.  dirt.  The  rock  will  be  removed  by  steam  shovels,  and  the 
dirt  by  three  pumps.  One  of  these  pumps  will  take  care  of  four 
hydraulic  giants,  each  with  a  three  and  a  half  inch  stream  at  the 
nozle.  Twelve  of  these  giants  will  shoot  the  earth  from  the  top 
of  the  fill  to  the  fill-in.  A  sea  wall,  three  miles  long  and  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  has  been  constructed  to  receive  the  debris. 

"Close  to  the  new  land  being  made  along  the  waterfront  will 
stand  the  permanent  United  States  Embassy  building  now  under 
construction  by  a  New  York  firm." 

The  mountain  now  disappearing  has  an  interesting  history, 
we  are  told.     The  writer  says  of  it : 

"In  the  year  1555  a  Frenchman  arrived  with  a  band  of  Hugue- 
nots in  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  here  in  this  landlocked 
bay  the  first  Protestant  service  in  the  Americas  was  said  to  have 
been  held  by  these  wandering  sailors.  To  expel  these  French- 
men, the  Portuguese  Governor  at  Bahia  sent  his  nephew,  Estacio 
de  Sa,  to  found  a  settlement  on  Guanabora  Bay.  In  1567  Sa 
was  killed  by  the  French.  The  little  village  he  founded  was  then 
moved  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where  the  Church  Sao  Sebastiao 
was  begun  in  the  year  of  Estacio  de  Sa's  death.  Here  it  has 
stood  all  through  the  years,  and  here  has  rested  the  remains 
of  Estacio. 

"Now  the  old  church  must  come  down  to  make  room  for  the 
growing  city.  The  district  around  it  has  degenerated  until 
Morro  de  Castello  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  poor,  the  shift- 
less and  the  vicious.  The  slums  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  usually 
on  the  hills,  for  the  rich  do  not  like  to  walk — in  fact,  will  not  walk 
in  the  heat  and  the  sun — and  therefore  choose  a  home  nearer 
the  sea.  So  the  hilltops,  with  their  unsurpassed  view  of  the 
harbor,  are  left  to  the  poor. 

"In  1889,  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  removal  of  the  capital 
was  considered  to  some  other  location  on  account  of  yellow  fever. 
This  disease  has  been  cleared  out  of  the  country,  and  a  satis- 
factory system  of  sanitation  installed.  That  certain  portions  of 
the  hill  slums  would  not  submit  to  the  usual  health  regulations 
has  been  a  sore  point.  Sojourners  on  Morro  de  Castello  have 
been  a  law  unto  themselves  in  a  measure,  and  it  is  only  when 
modern  science  is  taking  their  hill  from  them  that  these  feudal 
dwellers  are  at  last  being  forced  to  '  pitch  their  tents '  where  they 
will  not  be  a  menace  to  the  city's  health." 
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SCHOOLS  AS  HEALTH  PROMOTERS 

HOW  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  MINISTERS  to  the 
bodily  well-being  of  its  students  as  well  as  their  mental 
training  is  described  in  The  Nation' 's  Health  (Chicago), 
by  William  B.  Ittner,  a  St.  Louis  architect,  the  designer 
of  model  school  buildings  in  that  city  and 
many  others.  Not  so  long  ago,  Mr.  Ittner 
notes,  gymnasiums  and  extensive  play- 
grounds for  elementary  schools  were  con- 
sidered extravagant,  out  of  place.  Swim- 
ming-pools and  showers  in  any  kind  of 
school  would  have  staggered  taxpayers. 
Now  gymnasiums  and  showers  are  becom- 
ing as  common  as  classrooms.  Even  ele- 
mentary schools  are  installing  swimming- 
pools;  and  any  community  building  without 
full  playground  accommodations  is  a  back 
number.  These,  with  the  school  auditori- 
um, nature  study,  science  laboratories  and 
gardens  afford  excellent  means  for  the  ac- 
cumulation and  dissemination  of  health 
facts.    We  read  further: 

"It  is  only  necessary  to  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  actual  health  activities  of  the  public 
schools  to  convince  even  the  ultra-con- 
servative that  the  school  people,  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  and  parents  are  launch- 
ing a  vigorous  offensive  against  the  cause 
of  physical  deterioration  as  well  as  carrying 
on  aggressive  measures  to  safeguard  and 
promote  the  health  of  all  children.  Special 
studies  are  being  made  of  the  best  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  sanitation,  and  safety 

of  schools.  Wholesome,  sanitary,  sunny  and  cheerful  environ- 
ments are  being  demanded  for  work,  study,  and  play-quarters. 
School-operating  schedules  are  being  devised  so  that  pupils  may 
move  about  occasionally.  The  movable  type  of  equipment  which 


together  with  the  various  recreational  attractions  offered  by  the 
school,  almost  continuously  aid  immeasurably  in  raising  the 
health  standard.  The  periodic  physical  examinations,  the  special 
examinations,  and  the  corrective  measures  developed  to  aid  in- 
dividuals to  overcome  physical  deficiencies  all  tend  to  give  to 
every  child  a  full  and  natural  development  and  indicate,  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  children   to-day  may   go    to    school  to  get 


A  SCHOOL  SWIMMING-POOL. 
Pools  are  recommended  only  when  their  proper  installation  and  sanitary  upkeep  are  assured. 


Photographs  by  courtesy  of  William  B.  Ittner,  Architect. 

KINDERGARTEN'   ROOM   IN    A    ST.  LOUIS   SCHOOL 


has  freed  children  from  the  rigid  atmosphere  of  the  old-time 
school-room  and  encouraged  free  movement  is  another  step 
toward  better  health.  The  attempt  to  make  school  life  more 
like  real  living  has  resulted  in  a  variety  of  activities,  a  variety 
of  interests,  consequently,  a  balanced  life.  The  daily  play- 
ground and  gymnasium  activities  as  part  of  curricula  activities, 


well.     The  preventive  measures  taken  for  checking  the  spread 

of  contagion  and  exterminating  the  sources  of  health  dangers  are 

not  only  safeguards  to  the  school,  but  to  the  entire  community. 
"All  of  these  activities  and  innumerable  other  related  ones 

indicate  at  once  that  there  has 
come  a  change  in  the  fundamental 
considerations  in  education.  Health 
has  become  an  educational  ob- 
jective. 

"The  more  immediate  causes 
for  the  change  in  fundamentals 
and  vital  considerations  of  our 
public  education  are  easily  de- 
tected. Social  and  industrial 
changes  have  forced  changes  in 
educational  thought  and  practise. 
Scientific  experiments,  educa- 
tional surveys  and  research  have 
developed  a  more  scientific  atti- 
tude toward  educational  pro- 
cedure. We  know  that  children 
can  not  learn  unless  they  are  in  a 
proper  condition  to  learn.  We 
know  now  that  physical,  mental 
and  moral  health  is  a  fundamental 
in  the  learning  process.  By  far 
the  most  pronounced  cause  in 
educational  awakening  has  been 
the  shock  of  the  World  War's  reve- 
lations. The  painful  statistics  re- 
garding the  physical  defects  of  our 
drafted  men  constituted  the  most 
effective  weapon  in  compelling  the 
attention  of  the  entire  nation  to 
preventive  and  remedial  measures 
in  early  life. 

"Every  school  environment 
should   be    a    model    for    health. 

No   specific    part  of  the  school   plant    is 

stimulating    to  the    youth  of   all    ages, 

equipped  outdoor  play-quarters. 

Two  acres  at  least  are  required  for  physical  education,  such 

as  ball-games  and  the  free  and  competitive  exercises. 

"Health     activities     within     the     building    usually    include 


more    inviting, 

than    large    and 


more 

Well- 
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gymnasium  exercises,  physical  examinations,  medical  inspection, 
and  instruction  in  personal  and  community  hygiene.  The  scope  of 
these  activities  varies  all  the  way  from  the  schools  where  prac- 
tically all  the  work  is  developed  by  one  physical  director  to  the 
large  complete  schools  where  many  specialists,  such  as  physical 
examiners,  nurses,  gymnasium,  swimming,  and  athletic  instruc- 
tors are  employed,  and  the  physical  activities  diversified  so  that 
the  varying  needs  of  differentiated  groups  may  be  met. 

"Aside  from  the  general  school  environment,  and  the  physical 
education  group,  the  workshops  and  laboratories  may  also  be 
considered  health-promotion  facilities. 

"The  indoor  and  outdoor  physical  education  activities  together 
with  the  supplementary  health  work  of  shops,  laboratories,  and 
class  rooms  may  be  unified  and  crystallized  in  the  school  audi- 
torium. The  movies,  health  demonstrations,  and  special  visits 
from  the  city  health  corps  and  others  constitute  an  impetus  to 
the  actual  physical  education  work  in  the  school  which  is  scarcely 
possible  in  other  ways.  The  auditorium  furnishing  space  for 
student  congregation,  is  the  natural  center  in  the  school  for  the 
various  discussions  on  personal  and  community  hygiene,  for  the 
organization  of  health-promoting  student-bodies,  and  for  distri- 
bution of  all  health  literature." 


A  MEXICAN  POMPEII 

DISCOVERY  OF  AN  ARCHAIC  PYRAMID,  buried 
thousands  of  years  ago  beneath  tons  of  volcanic  ash, 
in  the  San  Cuicuilco  hill  near  Mexico  City,  as  reported 
from  San  Fernando,  Mex.,  to  Science  Service's  Science  News  Bul- 
letin (Washington),  pushes  human  history  in  America  back  many 
centuries,  and  indicates  that  the  early  populations  of  this  land 
began  the  mastery  of  the  material  universe  about  them  probably 
quite  as  soon  as  did  the  primitive  peoples  surrounding  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Byron  Cummings, 
director  of  the  Arizona  State  Museum,  who  has  charge  of  the 
excavations  now  being  made  by  the  Mexican  (iovernment.  Says 
the  Bullet  in: 

"This  ancient  structure,  found  by  Dr.  Cummings  in  collabora- 
tion with  Dr.  Manuel  Gamio,  Director  of  Antln'opology  and 
Archeology  of  Mexico,  is  composed  of  chunks  of  unhewn  volcanic 
rock  and  rises  in  four  terraces  with  inclined  walls  from  a  base 
approximately  400  feet  in  diameter  to  a  height  of  about  100  feet, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  uncovered  sufficiently  to  determine  the 
measurements  more  exactly. 

"'As  in  old  Pompeii  the  mighty  forces  of  nature  covered  and 
sealed  the  handiwork  of  man  that  it  might  speak  to  future  genera- 
tions,' says  Dr.  Cummings,  'so  here  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  lava  from  the  ancient  Ajusco  volcano  has  pre- 
served a  chapter  of  human  history,  altho  more  primitive,  yet 
not  less  interesting  than  the  worn  pavements  and  marble  peri- 
styles of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Italian  coast. 

"  'Cuicuilco  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  first  pyramids  reared 
by  the  ancestors  of  those  tribes  who  adorned  Mexico  not  only 
with  mighty  pyramids,  but  also  with  richly  decorated  temples 
and  palaces  before  the  first  century  of  our  era.  This  crude 
pyramid,  unembellished  and  unadorned,  yet  massive  and  solid, 
stands  a  mute  evidence  that  the  native  American  developed  his 
masterful  architecture  here  on  American  soil. 

' The  excavations  show  that  this  massive  structure  had  been 
covered  with  volcanic  mud  and  ashes  so  long  before  its  final  burial 
by  the  lava  from  the  Ajusco  cone  that  at  that  time  abundant 
vegetation  was  growing  on  it. 

"When,  we  consider,'  Dr.  Cummings  explains,  'that  this 
pyramid  must  have  been  built  before  some  great  eruption  in  the 
vicinity  sent  forth  its  deluging  shower  of  ashes,  mud  and  pumice, 
and  that  this  calamity  occurred  long  before  the  flow  from  Ajusco 
which  careful  calculation  places  between  two  and  three  thousand 
years  ago;  and  that  no  polished  stone  implements  are  found,  that 
the  stone  implements  are  grinding  and  polishing  stones,  flaked 
knives,  borers  and  scrapers;  that  the  pottery  even  near  the  sur- 
face is  crude  and  archaic;  that  the  entire  structure  contains  no 
hewn  stone  and  no  cement  or  plaster  in  any  form,  we  realize  that 
architecture  had  its  beginning  in  Mexico  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

' '  How  long  were  the  people  of  Cuicuilco  in  developing  the  abil- 
ity to  rear  this  massive  pyramid'.''  he  asks.  'Through  how  many 
centuries  had  this  American  branch  of  the  human  family  strug- 
gled before  they  gained  sufficient  mastery  of  material  things  and 


sufficient  social  and  political  cooperation  and  organization  to 
produce  such  results?  How  many  centuries  elapsed  between 
the  building  of  Cuicuilco  and  the  ornate  pyramid  of  Quetzalcoatl 
at  Teotihucan  which  Dr.  Gamio  estimates  was  built  before  the 
first  century,  A.D.?' 

"Human  progress,' he  points  out,  ' has  always  been  slow;  and 
early  American  progress  Avas  no  exception  to  the  natural  course 
of  events.  This  pyramid,  then,  opens  up  a  chapter  of  human 
progress  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  which  men  have  dreamed, 
but  which  has  never  been  recorded  in  authentic  annals."1 


FOES  OF  THE  TRUCK 

THAT  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  are  now  openly  hostile 
to  truck  transportation  and  hence  to  highway  develop- 
ment, at  least  in  certain  States  of  the  Union,  is  charged 
editorially  by  Municipal  ami  County  Engineering  (Indianapolis). 
Where  there  are  many  electric  interurban  lines  that  carry  both 
passengers  and  freight,  the  development  of  highway  transporta- 
tion apparently  has  cut  down  the  freight  business  of  these  lines, 
or  at  least  promises  to  do  so.  Naturally,  they  will  not  lose 
business  if  they  can  help  it,  and  the  writer  believes  no  fault  can 
be  found  with  their  efforts  toward  self-preservation  so  long  as 
they  act  fairly  with  the  public,  but  when  they  frankly  appeal  to 
ignorance  and  blind  prejudice  in  their  efforts  to  discredit  high- 
way transportation,  they  are  deserving  of  severe  censure.  He 
illustrates: 

"Many  interurban  cars  bear  large  printed  placards  reading  as 
follows:  'Problem  in  Economics:  Ship  by  Union  Traction  and 
save  the  highways.  If  a  heavy  truck  earns  fifty  cents  per  mile 
and  damages  the  highway  to  the  extent  of  one  dollar  per  mile, 
and  the  shipper  of  freight  loses  nothing,  and  the  truck  owner 
keeps  the  fifty  cents,  and  the  taxpayer  pays  the  one  dollar,  where 
does  the  taxpayer  get  off? ' 

"There  are,  of  course,  many  fallacies  in  this  hypothetical  ques- 
tion. The  damage  of  heavy  trucks  to  highways  is  very  mucn  less 
than  the  value  assumed  in  the  question.  For  example,  there  are 
some  gravel  and  stone  roads  leading  into  Indianapolis  that  carry 
at  least  100  trucks  a  day  for  300  days  in  the  year.  At  the  rate 
of  damage  assumed  in  the  question  these  roads  would  be  damaged 
annually  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  per  mile,  but  the  fact  is  that  these 
roads  are  maintained  in  good  condition  for  less  than  $1,000  per 
mile  per  year.  Quite  a  difference  bctAveen  biased  assumptions 
and  the  facts  in  the  caSe! 

"Other  fallacies  in  the  statement  lie  in  the  assumption  that 
only  the  shipper  and  truck  owner  benefit  by  highway  transporta- 
tion; nothing  is  said  of  the  ultimate  consumer  who,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, makes  up  the  general  public.  Also,  the  fact  that  the 
shipper,  the  truck-owner  and  the  ultimate  consumer  are  them- 
selves taxpayers  is  ignored. 

"However,  it  is  not  so  much  with  the  fallacies  as  with  the  plain 
intent  of  the  question  that  we  are  concerned  in  this  discussion. 
The  plain  intent  is  to  discredit  highway  transportation,  in  the 
interest  of  interurban  transportation,  by  making  appeals  to 
prejudice  by  means  of  false  statements.  If  road  construction 
can  be  checked,  the  development  of  highway  transportation  can 
be  checked,  and  that  is  the  object,  or  willbecome  the  object,  of 
forms  of  transportation  that  compete  with 'the  highways  for  busi- 
ness, whenever  the  competition  of  the  highways  Begins  to  'hurt.' 

"The  truth  about  highway  transportation  must  be  kept  before 
the  public  or  the  public  will  quickly  accept  as  true  the  false  state- 
ments issued  to  injure  highway  development." 


A  RIVAL  OF  QUININE— The  announcement  is  made  that  a 
plant  has  been  discovered  in  India  which  is  an  effective  remedy 
for  malaria  and  black-water  fever.  Its  Latin  name  is  Vitez 
peduncular  is,  and  it  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
Bihar.  It  is  administered  to  the  patient  in  the  form  of  a  tea  or 
infusion,  having  a  strength  of  2  to  3  per  cent.,  made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  Kosmos  (Stuttgart)  states  that  a  short 
time  after  the  patient  has  sAvalloAved  this  aqueous  solution  of 
Vitex,  his  blood  is  found  to  be  entirely  free  of  malaria  germs. 
This  new  drug  has  an  advantage  oA-er  quinine  in  that  it-  has  no 
bitter  taste. 


RADIO  FOR  THE  BLIND 


AN    ARTICLE    in     The     Wireless    Age     (New     York)    by 
/\    Ward  Seeley  tells  what  is  being  done  to  bring  the  bene- 
JL   JL.   fits  of  radio  to  the  more  than  fifty  thousand  blind  per- 
sons in  the  United  States.     We  read: 

"The  major  difficulty  of  furnishing  radio  for  the  blind  is  the 
cost.     The  majority  of  the  blind  are  impecunious,  and  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  some  of  them  work  or  live  likewise  are  strug- 
gling.      Nevertheless,      many 
sightless  men  and  women  to- 
day are  living  as  they  never 
lived     before     the     radiotele- 
phone became  a  reality. 

"Charles  Burrows,  a  Civil 
War  veteran  and  a  leader  in 
the  fast-disappearing  G.A.R., 
has  a  receiving  set,  and  re- 
cently, when  William  Wade 
Henshaw  sang  at  WJZ,  wrote 
the  following  letter: 

" '  As  one  of  the  vast  audience 
which  listened  to  the  '  Im- 
presario '  last  evening,  I  gladly 
accept  your  invitation  to  let 
you  know  something  of  my 
impressions. 

"'I  could  hear  everything 
distinctly  and  with  so  great  a 
pleasure  that  I  was  frequently 
tempted  to  join  the  applause, 
forgetting  for  the  moment  that 
I  was  more  than  eight  miles 
distant.  It  needed  only  the 
sight  of  the  artists  to  complete 
one's  enjoyment.  That  enjoy- 
ment I  can  not  have  by  reason 
of  blindness,  but  thanks  to  the 
radio  apparatus  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  many 
things,  and  none  more  delight- 
ful than  your  rendering  of 
the  "Impresario,"  for  which 
I  thank  you,  and  ask  3-011  to 
convey  my  thanks  to  each 
member  of  your  company.' 

"Another  blind  person,  Miss  Leila  Holterhoff,  of  New  York 
City,  who  has  pursued  her  education  to  the  point  of  taking  a 
medical  degree,  and  who  is  prominent  in  welfare  work,  stated  to 
The  Wireless  Age:  'I  believe  that  the  radiophone  will  be  the 
greatest  single  force  in  history  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  blind.' 

"Not  only  are  individuals  profiting  from  radio  through  the 
ownership  of  sets,  but  institutions  likewise  are  making  use  of 
broadcasting.  So  far,  comparatively  few  have  been  able  to 
secure  receiving  sets,  as  $2o0,  the  cost  of  an  average  set  complete 
with  a  loud  speaker,  is  a  great  deal  of  money  to  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  continually  begging  in  order  to  pay  its  running 
expenses. 

"Probably  the  first  organization  for  the  blind,  at  least  in 
New  York  City,  to  make  systematic  use  of  radio  was  the  N.  Y. 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  which  in  September  secured  a  modest 
crystal  set  and  a  single  tube  set,  and  conducted  code  classes  foi 
blind  boys,  who  learned  to  copy  commercial  messages,  including 
the  various  wireless  press  services.  This  was  the  most  popular 
course  of  the  institution,  and  is  to  be  much  expanded,  using  the 
Newark,  Schenectady  and  New  York  broadcasting  services  as 
a  basis,  as  soon  as  a  donor  can  be  found  to  contribute  a  loud 
speaker. 

"The  other  homes  and  workshops  for  the  blind  in  New  York 
City  likewise  intend  to  install  apparatus.  Most  of  them  have 
secured  promises  of  sets  from  various  sources.  In  the;  meantime 
several  blind  hoys  have  built  their  own  crystal  sets,  which  are 
operating  entirely  satisfactorily. 


"The  same  situation  exists  in  the  other  large  cities.  The 
Maryland  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  Baltimore,  already  has  a  set, 
and  daily  concerts  from  it  are  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  paid 
readers  in  the  Industrial  Home  in  Chicago  and  at  Jacksonville, 
111.,  are  to  be  replaced  by  receiving  equipment.  From  all  parts 
of  the  country  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  blind  are  being  turned 
hopefully  to  radio. 

"Undoubtedly  the  greatest  blessing  to  humanity  occurring 

in  this  era  is  the  use  of  radio 

equipment  by  |blind  persons,' 
says  Charles  E.  Comstock,  of 
the  Illinois  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

"Radio  has  become  the  all- 
seeing  omnipresent  eve  of  the 
blind." 


By  courtesy   of   "The  Wireless    Aj£e,"    New    1  ■■    k 

"IT    NEEDED    ONLY    THE    SIGHT    OF    THE    ARTIST    TO 
COMPLETE    ONE'S    ENJOYMENT," 

Said  Charles  Burrows,  a  blind  Civil  War  veteran  here  seen  at  his 
receiving  set.  Radio,  which  many  institutions  for  the  blind  now 
use,  has  been  called  "the  all-seeing,  omnipresent  eye  of  the  blind.'' 


THE  NEW  LANGMUIR 
POWER  TUBES— "New  ap- 
plications of  radio,"  says  the 
New  York  Evening  World, 
"are  heard  of  daily,  but  the 
newest  radio  invention  of  con- 
sequence remains  the  20-kilo- 
watt  tubes,  the  most  powerful 
known,  which  their  inventor, 
Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  General  Electric 
Research  Laboratory,  recently 
showed  to  Senator  Guglielmo 
Marconi  on  his  visit  to  Sche- 
nectady. When  Senator  Mar- 
coni sailed  on  his  yacht,  Elettra, 
for  England,  he  had  one  of  the 
tubes,  as  a  gift,  installed  in 
his  radio  room  on  the  yacht, 
along  with  another  gift,  the 
latest  radio -receiving  ap- 
paratus." Some  interesting 
information  concerning  the  more  powerful  tubes  now  in  use  here 
and  in  Europe  is  contained  in  this  Evening  World  article.  Senator 
Marconi  thinks  the  tubes  of  the  Langmuir  type  will  eventually 
take  the  place  of  the  Alexanderson  alternators  now  in  use,  as 
they  are  both  more  simple  and  more  economical.     We  read: 

"As  is  well  known,  radio  transmission  in  Europe  is  largely  by 
use  of  a  4-kilowatt  tube,  altho  Bordeaux  uses  the  arc  method, 
and  other  stations  use  the  more  effective  Alexanderson  alternat- 
ors controlled  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

"The  Alexanderson  alternators  are  powerful,  one  of  them 
generating  a  200-kilowatt  current;  two  of  them  synchronized, 
400  kilowatts,  as  was  recently  demonstrated  in  tests  for  Senator 
Marconi  at  the  Rocky  Point,  L.  I.,  transmission  station  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

"The  tubes,  which  Senator  Marconi  prophesied  are  to  take 
the  place  of  the  alternators,  have  their  advantages  in  simplicity 
and  economy.  Ten  20-kilowatt  tubes  hitched  together  will 
take  the  place  of  one  of  the  alternators,  and  if  one  tube  becomes 
defective,  or  if  all  of  them  are  destroyed,  it  is  a  simple  operation 
to  replace  them.  The  impairment  of  one  of  t  he  greal  alternators 
might  mean  the  shutting  down  of  a  transmission  station,  equipped 
with  only  one  alternator,  for  weeks. 

"Senator  Marconi  declared  that  a  75-kilowatt  tube  had  been 
produced  in  England,  hut  that  it  had  not  been  found  practicable. 
The  Langmuir  tube  is  easily  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  and 
Dr.  Langmuir  hopes  to  build  others  of  greater  kilowal  tage." 
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Illustrations  by  courtusy  of  "popular  Radio,  "  Nuw    York. 

MAGNETIC  ENERGY  CIRCULATING  AROUND  THE  RECEIVING  COILS. 

As  the  lines  of  force  would  look  if  visible:   (A)  the  lines  of  force  generated  by  the 

primary  coil    (C)    which    induce  currents    in    the  secondary    coil    (B).      (D)    the 

head  telephones;   (E)   the  crystal  detector;    (F)   the  fixt  telephony  condenser;  (G) 

the  antenna;  and   (H)    the  ground  connection. 


Moose  coupler' 
or  'variocoup- 
ler.' 

"In  the  trans- 
formers used 
for  coupling  ra- 
dio circuits,  the 
windings  are 
wound  on  in- 
sulating tubes. 
If  we  take  two 
such  coils,  one 
for  the  primary 
and  one  for  the 
secondary  and 
place  them  end 
to  end  and  cause 
a  radio  current 
to  flow  through 
the  primary 
coil,  the  mag- 
netic field  that 
is  surrounding 
the  primary  coil 
will  envelop  the 
secondary  coi', 
passing  through 
it  and  causing 


A  LOOSE  COUPLER  WITH  VARI- 
OMETERS CONNECTED  IN  SERIES 
WITH  THE  PRIMARY  AND  SECON- 
DARY COILS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  TUNING. 


HOW  RADIO  CIRCUITS  ARE  COUPLED 
AND  TUNED 

THE  NOVICE  who  has  purchased  a  receiving  ap- 
paratus of  which  the  tuning  device  is  a  loose  coupler, 
is  sometimes  puzzled  by  the  observed  fact  that  thore  is 
no  wired  connection  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  coils  of  this  mstrument.  And 
even  the  more  experienced  operator,  if  ho 
chances  not  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  electricity,  may  not  clearly  understand 
how  the  energy  of  the  message-bearing  cur- 
rent in  the  antenna  circuit  is  transferred  to 
the  secondary  circuit,  as  it  must  be  in  order  to 
influence  the  detector  and  telephones.  The 
matter  is  very  clearly  explained  in  an  article 
in  Popular  Radio  (New  York)  by  the  technical 
editor  of  that  periodical,  Laurence  M.  Cock- 
aday,  who  presents  also  graphic  diagrams  that  are  highly  in- 
formative. Every  user  of  a  radio-receiving  apparatus  who'  has 
not  a  perfectly  clear  notion  as  to  just  what  he  is  doing  when 
he  "tunes"  his  instrument  may  advantageously  read  Mr. 
Cockaday's  interpretation,  as  here  quoted: 

"Radio  currents  of  high  frequency  are  usually  generated  in 

some  form  of  closed  circuit, 
which  is  tuned  by  varying 
either  the  inductance  or  the 
capacity  in  the  circuit  or 
both.  These  currents  must, 
however,  be  supplied  to  the 
antenna  circuit,  in  someway 
or  other,  before  they  can  be 
used  for  the  propagation  of 
Hertzian  or  radio  waves 
through  space,  thus  making 
possible  radiotelegraphy  and 
telephony. 

"The  device  used  for  this 
purpose  is  called  a  'trans- 
former.' When  it  is  used 
for  transmitting,  it  is  usually 
called  an  '  oscillation  trans- 
former,' and  when  used  in  a 
receiving  set,  it  is  known  as  a 


TYPE   OF    COIL  WHICH    IS    USED  TO 

TRANSFER     CURRENTS     FROM     ONE 

RADIO    CURRENT   TO  ANOTHER. 


(A)  TWO  COILS  CONNECTED  IN 
SERIES  WITH  THE  WINDINGS  OPPO- 
SING; THESE  COILS  RESPOND  TO 
LOW  WAVE-LENGTHS,  (b)  THE  COILS 
WITH  THE  WINDINGS  ADDITIVE, 
THIS  IS   CALLED  A  VARIOMETER. 


a  current  to  flow  through  the  secondary  coil. 

"  If,  however,  we  should  place  the  secondary  coil  at 
right  angles  to  the  primary  coil  there  will  be  little  or 
no  current  induced  iu  the  secondary  coil,  as  the  mag- 
netic  flux   does  not   flow   in  the  proper  direction 
through  it.     In  most  radio  sets  the  secondary  wind- 
ing rotates,  and  by  rotating  the  knob  on  the  set  which  is  attached 
to  this  coil,  the  coupling  is  varied.     The  reader  will  now  under- 
stand what  he  is  doing  when  he  varies  the  coupling  on  his  set. 

"In  some  sets  the  secondary  coil  slides  in  and  out  of  the  pri- 
mary coil,  and  the  coupling  is  varied  in  this  way.  When  the 
secondary  coil  is  in  a  position  that  allows  all  of  the  magnetic  flux 
to  flow  through  it,  the  two  circuits  thus  coupled  are  said  to  be 
'  closely  coupled,'  and  when  the  secondary  coil  is 
placed  in  a  position  that  allows  little  or  no  mag- 
netic flux  to  flow  through  it,  they  are  '  loosely 
coupled.'  When  a  transmitting  or  a  receiving 
set  is  coupled  loosely  to  the  antenna  circuit,  it 
sends  out  a  sharper  wave  or  receives  with  much 
sharper  tuning  than  a  set  that  is  closely  coupled. 
"A  variometer,  which  consists  of  two  coils 
connected  in  series,  is  often  used  for  tuning  a 
circuit.  One  coil  is  stationary  and  is  called 
the  'stator';  the  other  coil  rotates  inside  it  and 
is  called  the  'rotor.'  In  using  this  device  to 
tune  a  circuit,  when  the  coils  are  rotated  so 
that  the  electromagnetic  fields  of  the  two  coils 
are  opposing,  the  two  fields  acting  against  each  other  do  not  allow 
any  electromagnetic  energy  to  be  stored  up,  or  in  other  words 
their  mutual  induction  is  theoretically  zero. 

"A  coil  of  this  type  set  in  this  position  would  respond  to  very 
low  wave-lengths.    If  the  rotor  be  turned  so  that  its  field  be  addi- 
tive with  the  stator,  the  two  fields  will  act  with  each  other  to 
store     up     electromagnetic 
energy,  and  the  mutual  in- 
duction will  be  at  a  maxi- 
mum.    In  this  position  the 
variometer  will  respond  to 
a  high  wave-length. 

"By  slowly  rotating  the 
rotor  from  the  first  position 
to  the  last-mentioned  posi- 
tion, the  variometer  can  be 
used  for  tuning  and  will 
pass  through  the  various 
wave-lengths  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  listen  in  on. 

"Thus  we  see  how  the  coil 
is  used  in  radio  circuits,  and 
that  it  serves  the  double 
pu  rpose  of  tu  n  ing  the  circu  i  t  s 
while  at  the  same  time  it 
couples  them  together,  or 
transfers  the  electricity  from 
one  circuit   to  the   other." 


(A)  TWO  COILS  PLACED  IN  INDUC- 
TIVE RELATIONS  TO  EACH  OTHER ; 
LARGE  CURRENTS  ARE  INDUCED  IN 
THE  SECONDARY  FROM  THE  PRI- 
MARY. (B)  COIL  IN  NON-CONDUCTIVE 
RELATION A    LOOSE     COUPLER. 
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THE  LIGHTING-PLUG  AERIAL 

THE  USE  BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  SQUIER  of  electric- 
light  wires  to  conduct  "wired  wireless"  messages  has 
been  described  and  illustrated  in  this  department.  Fol- 
lowing the  first  announcement,  came  a  warning  against  any  gen- 
eral attempt  to  make  use  of  ordinary  electric-light  systems  in 
this  way.  It  was  explained  that  General  Squier  had  made  his 
interesting  tests  with  messages  especially  broadcasted  over  the 
wires,  and  had  not  used  the  wires  to  intercept  ordinary  radio 
waves  passing  through  the  air. 

Soon  afterward,  however,  notices  began 
to  appear  of  special  devices  to  be  inserted 
into  ordinary  electric-light  sockets  in  order 
to  use  electric-light  wires  in  place  of  con- 
ventional aerials,  and  many  amateurs  have 
doubtless  supposed  that  this  represented 
a  practical  application  of  the  "wired  wire- 
less" method.  Such  was  not  the  case, 
however.  The  "plug  aerial"  devices  are 
designed  to  bring  to  the  receiving  apparatus 
a  message-bearing  current  generated  by 
electromagnetic  waves  coming  through  the 
ether  just  as  in  ordinary  radio-receiving; 
the  only  peculiarity  being  that  wires  that 
bear  the  electric-light  current  are  to  save  the 
bother  of  putting  up  the  conventional 
antenna.  An  article  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  tells  of  the  origin  of  this 
method,  and  explains  its  theory  of  action, 
as  follows: 


i 


they  also  should  make  sure  that  the  condensers  in  the  plugs  will 
withstand  any  voltages  that  might  exist  on  the  line,  and  that  its 
dielectric  is  not  made  of  paper.  In  this  respect  the  Board  of  Firo 
Underwriters  is  passing  on  the  plugs  as  fast  as  possible,  and  its 
stamp  of  approval  will  be  a  guard  in  the  near  future. 

"Of  course,  there  are  some  receivers  that  will  not  even  operate 
with  an  aerial,  so  it  would  be  futile  to  expect  them  to  work  on  the 
electric-light  wires.  There  is  another  important  point  which 
should  be  remembered,  and  that  is  that  tuning  with  this  system 
is  much  more  critical,  and  consequently  must  be  made  more 
carefully  than  when  an  outdoor  aerial  is  used.  Therefore  there 
are  some  cases  where  a  little  patience  will  bring  success  in  the  face 
of  apparent  failure. 

"There  are  some  local  conditions  which 
make  it  impossible  to  obtain  results  with  the 
plugs,  just  as  they  make  reception  with 
aerials  extremely  difficult.  This  is  in  build- 
ings which  are  heavily  shielded  with  steel 
structures,  and  places  very  close  to  power 
plants,  and  power  lines  carrying  heavy 
voltage  alternating  currents.  The  distance 
the  user  is  from  the  transformer  in  a  system 
using  alternating  current  for  lighting  pur- 
1Q  poses  also  is  an  important  factor." 
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HOW    THE    LIGHTING-PLUG 
AERIAL    WORKS. 


"  Many  makers  of  plugs  have  claimed  to 
be  the  originators  of  this  system  of  reception. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  advanced  amateurs  used 
this  idea  years  ago.  The  Parisian  amateurs 
have  been  listening  to  broadcast  music  from 
the  Eiffel  Tower  over  the  lighting  wires  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half. 

'"This  method  of  reception  is  perfectly  safe  provided  the  plug 
used  is  well  designed  and  made.  Many  plugs  are  deficient  and 
dangerous,  particularly  those  which  make  use  of  cardboard 
tubing  and  cork  to  inclose  the  paper  condenser. 

"It  is  well,  therefore,  to  buy  a  good  plug  which  will  withstand 
the  possible  high  voltages  which  may  come  on  the  lighting  circuit, 
particularly  on  A.  C.  circuits  when  transformers  are  used.  Mica 
condensers  are  probably  the  best  type. 

"The  theory  of  the  plug  receiver  is  very  simple.  By  means  of 
the  condenser,  connecting  wires  and  part  of  the  lighting  system 
a  huge  'loop'  is  formed.  This  loop  is  what  picks  up  the  signals 
and  performs  all  the  functions  of  a  regular  aerial. 

"In  a  loop  receiver  the  intensity  of  signals  is  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  turns  of  wire  on  the  coil.  The  greater  the  area  of 
the  coil  the  greater  is  its  inductance.  Therefore,  the  strength 
of  signals  which  will  be  intercepted  with  a  plug  aerial  arrange- 
ment is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  distance  A-B,  and 
also  upon  the  height  of  the  portion  C-D  above  the  ground,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.  For  best  results  this  distance  should  be 
large. 

'"Since  reception  by  means  of  a  loop  will  not  give  very  good 
results  with  a  crystal  type  of  receiver,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
strongest  signals  from  a  plug  aerial  will  be  had  with  a  vacuum 
tube  set. 

"Signals  can  be  received  with  crystal  sets,  however.  It  seems 
that  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  C-I,  in  our  diagram,  has  much 
to  do  with  clear  and  loud  signals.  Receiving  from  the  lighting 
circuit  should  never  be  attempted  unless  some  form  of  condenser 
is  used. 

"This  condenser  is  usually  included  in  the  plugs  to  be  had 
from  most  dealers  to-day." 

In  the  New  York  Tribune,  Jack  Binns  gives  this  word  of  cau- 
tion and  further  explication  about  the  use  of  the  electric-light 
plug: 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  imperative  that  the  fans  use  only  such 
plugs  as  are  made  by  well-established,  reputable  concerns,  and 


The  theory  is  very  simple:  "By  means 
of  the  condenser,  connecting  wires  and 
part  of  the  lighting  system  a  huge 
'loop'  is  formed.  This  loop  is  what 
picks  up  the  signals  and  performs  all 
the  functions  of  a  regular  aerial." 


FEDERAL  BROADCASTING 
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T   IS  ANNOUNCED    FROM    WASH- 
INGTON, says   the  New  York  Times, 
that     an    interdepartmental    advisory 
committee     on    Government    radio    broad- 
casting, appointed   at  the  request  of  Secre- 
tary Hoover,  with  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Stratton, 
Director    of    the  Bureau    of    Standards,    as 
Chairman,  has  established  an  experimental 
station    of    Government     broadcasting    by 
"primary"  stations.   "Primary"  stations  are 
those  which   broadcast   official  Government 
news    by  continuous  wave   code  telegraphy 
to  furnish  information    to    local  broadcast 
stations  for    redistribution    by    radiophone. 
Further  details  are  given  as  follows: 

"The  eight  stations  thus  far  included  send  out  daily  bulletins 
of  Government  news,  mostly  agricultural  market  data.  They 
are  Arlington,  Va.  (Navy,  5,950  meters);  Great  Lake?,  111. 
(Navy,  4,900  meters);  Washington,  D.  C.  (Post-office,  1,9S0 
meters);  Omaha,  Neb.  (Post-office,  2,500  meters);  North  Platte, 
Neb.  (Post-office,  4,000  meters);  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.  (Post- 
office,  3,000  meters) ;  Elko,  Nev.  (Post-office,  3,000  meters) ;  and 
Reno,  Nev.  (Post-office,  3,200  meters)." 

An  official  statement  sent  out  from  Washington  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  describes  the  committee's  work  as  one  of  classi- 
fication and  advice.  The  committee  will  see  to  it  that  radio 
is  used  primarily  for  the  kind  of  work  that  can  not  be  done 
just  as  well  or  better  by  wire  telegraphy  or  telephony  or 
printer's  ink.     To  quote  the  statement: 

"The  committee  has  made  a  preliminary  classification  of  the 
kinds  of  material  which  the  several  departments  may  have  to 
broadcast  by  the  primary  stations,  viz.,  market  products  and 
data,  weather  and  hydrographic  news,  standard  radio  signals 
(such  as  wave-length  and  time  signals),  executive  announce- 
ments, statistics  and  educational  material.  One  of  the  functions 
of  the  committee  is  to  advise  regarding  priority  of  the  types  of 
Government  material  to  be  broadcast  and  regarding  schedules 
of  operation. 

"The  committee  has  recognized  the  principle  that  radio  must 
be  used  primarily  for  types  of  service  that  can  not  be  as  satis- 
factorily given  by  other  means  of  communication,  and  that 
therefore  radio  broadcasting  should  not  be  used  in  general  where 
wire  telegraphy  or  telephony  or  printed  publication  would  be  as 
satisfactory.  It  is  possible  that  the  scope  of  the  committee's 
activities  may  be  extended  beyond  the  subject  of  broadcasting,  and 
that  the  committee  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  matters  of  Government  radio  regulation,  and 
will  consider  all  radio  questions  of  interdepartmental   interest." 


LETTERS    -   AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


THE  SUPER-MOVING-PICTURE  THEATER 


ALIGHTED  MOTION-PICTURE  THEATER  would 
seem  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  the  opening 
of  the  Eastman  Theater  in  Rochester,  scheduled  for 
the  early  fall,  will  "mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  film  pres- 
entations in  darkened  theaters."  Experiments  long  carried  on 
in  the  Eastman  Research  Laboratories  have  disclosed  "what  is 
believed  to  be  an  ideal  condition  with  reference  to  illumination, 
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DRAMATIC   MUSIC   SYMBOLIZED 


In  the  mural  painting  which  Barry  Faulkner  has  executed  for  the  Eastman  Theater  in  Rochester,  where 
music  and  the  movies  will  be  wed  in  a  $4,000,000  house. 


under  which  motion  pictures  may  be  projected  without  ad- 
versely affecting  the  screen  image,"  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  "auditorium  remains  light  enough  either  to  read  a  program 
or  to  pick  up  an  object  dropt  to  the  floor."  Revolutionary  as 
this  feature  is  expected  to  be,  the  new  house  in  which  it  is  to  be 
installed  is  so  full  of  novel  features  that  the  story  of  the  Eastman 
Theater  reads  like  romance.  For  the  first  time  a  moving-picture 
house  -will  become  incorporated  with  the  regular  work  of  a  uni- 
versity, and  while  its  main  object  will  be  for  amusement  and 
not  for  educational  purposes  it  will  bear  a  relation  to  the  music 
school  of  Rochester  University  that  will  entirely  take  it  out  of 
the  commercial  circle  of  the  motion-picture  field.  "Here,"  says 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Herald,  "at  last  is  a  concrete  realization 
of  the  pet  dream  of  the  movie  interests,  discust  for  nearly  a 
decade,  since  first  an  orchestra  with  soloists  was  introduced  in 
an  up-town  theater  incidental  to  picture  presentation — the 
marriage  of  the  art  forms:  music  and  the  silent  drama." 

The  new  theater,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bears  a  subsidiary  relation 
to  the  music  school  of  the  university;   but  being  the  most  expen- 


sive moving-picture  theater  in  the  world,  tho  not  the  largest,  its 
prominence  for  the  moment  overshadows  the  institution  of 
which  it  is  a  part.     Says  the  Herald  writer: 

"If  tho  motion  picture  is  emphasized,  it  is  only  in  deference  to 

present  public  taste  and  due  to  a  polite  disposition  on  the  part 

of  Music,  as  host,  to  accord  precedence  to  her  guest,  the  Movie. 

"Good  music  has  been  tolerated  in  the  company  of  the  screen 

little  more  than  half  a  dozen 
years,  but  that  short  period  has 
Avorked  marvels  in  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  appreciation. 
Music,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Eastman  and  his  associates,  has 
proven  its  power  to  prevail  if 
given  a  hearing.  So  why  should 
music  now  defeat  its  own  evolu- 
tionary progress  by  seeking  pre- 
maturely to  establish  domination 
in  the  newly  formed  partnership? 
"The  fact  remains  that  the 
organ  with  which  the  Eastman 
Theater  is  being  equipped  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  A  smaller  organ  in 
Kilbourn  Hall,  under  the  same 
roof  and  designed  for  chamber 
music  and  recitals,  represents  an 
investment  of  $90,000.  Nine  organ 
practise  rooms  are  already  in 
operation  in  the  music  school 
portion  of  the  building,  and  pro- 
vision exists  for  four  more.  In- 
struction in  playing  the  organ  to 
accompany  motion  pictures  is  one 
of  the  special  courses  of  the  schoo'. 
It  is  hoped  to  improve  musical 
settings  for  pictures  through  this 
agency. 

"Reduced  to  cataloged  facts, 
the  opening  of  this  theater  in 
Rochester  means: 

"That  the  university  acknow- 
ledges popular,  inexpensive  enter- 
tainment of  the  movie  type  to  be 
an  essential  factor  of  modern  life 
and  indorses   it   by  entering  the 
business. 
"That  it  recognizes  in  motion  pictures  presented  for  purposes 
solely  of  entertainment  as  distinguished  from  educational  films 
a  great  and  neglected  educational  medium. 

"That  music,  typified  by  the  Eastman  School,  recognizes  the 
movie  as  a  useful  complementary  factor,  whereas  in  the  past  the 
only  mutual  recognition  has  been  due  to  the  effort  of  the  movie 
to  bolster  its  threatened  position  through  an  alliance  with  music. 
"That  in  the  operation  of  a  big  popular  theater  with  such 
screen  material  as  is  at  hand  for  the  commercial  manager  the 
university  is  in  position  to  determine  with  scientific  exactness 
the  psychological  reactions  of  the  public,  the  existing  elements 
of  strength  that  should  be  preserved  and  the  undesirable  or 
injurious  features  that  should  be  eliminated. 

"That  the  university,  as  a  theater  management,  will  encounter 
at  first  hand  and  in  intimate  relation  the  various  problems  con- 
fronting the  exhibitor,  and  can  bring  to  bear  upon  these  problems 
the  genius  of  its  scientific  personnel  and  the  unequaled  facilities 
of  the  world-famous  Eastman  laboratories  in  chemistry,  physics 
and  the  like.  Thus,  it  is  thought,  for  the  first  time  scientific 
methods  will  be  applied  to  develop  efficiency  in  fulfilling  the 
best  functions  for  which  theaters  are  supposed  to  exist. 

"That  the  new  theater  will  afford  unusual  opportunities  for 
the  student  body  in  inspiring  creative  work,  many  courses  have 
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a  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  the  theater,  as,  for  instance, 
literature.  The  technical  departments  offer  unlimited  fields  for 
advanced  students  in  many  lines.  In  the  music  school  alone 
1,300  students  are  preparing  for  careers  upon  which  the  influence 
of  the  theater  will  impinge  in  varying  degree.  Some  of  these 
will  find  opportunity  for  expression  in  the  orchestra  or  as  organ- 
ists:  still  others  in  the  creative  field  of  composition." 

Consonant,  perhaps,  with  its  dignity  as  part  of  a  university 
scheme  it  was  first  proposed  to  name  it  "The  National  Academy 
of  Motion  Pictures."    Men  in  the  "regular"  line  declared  that 
"film  fans  would  never   take 
kindly     to     that     'academic 
stuff,'"  so  the  high-sounding 
name    was    discarded.       The 
programs  for  the  season  show 
a  variation  from  the  regular 
movie  house: 

"A  feature  picture,  sur- 
rounded by  incidental  news 
reels,  scenics,  comedies  and 
topicals,  with  a  popular  inci- 
dental musical  program,  will 
he  presented  on  each  of  the 
first  three  days  of  the  week. 
On  every  Wednesday,  how- 
ever, this  program  is  to  give 
way  to  a  concert  and  recital. 
The  array  of  musical  artists 
and  high-class  orchestras  al- 
ready booked  for  the  coming 
season  suggests  a  '  Who's  Who 
in  Music'  There  is  to  be 
even  a  brief  season  of  grand 
opera  after  the  enterprise  has 
been  fully  launched.  Thus  the 
Eastman  must  be  regarded  as 
a  convertible  theater — an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  fully  equipped  opera  house  in  which  the 
lyric  stage  is  to  divide  honors  with  its  younger  brother  in  art, 
the  unspoken  drama. 

"Following  the  Wednesday  evening  musicale,  a  new  movie 
program  opens  on  Thursday  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
week.  During  the  brief  seasons  of  opera  motion-picture  activities 
will  be  suspended. 

"If  this  ambitious  musical  prospectus  seems  commercially 
impracticable  it  should  be  remembered  that  Rochester  is  a  city 
of  uncommon  culture  and  a  musical  center  of  long  standing. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  such  luxuries  were  rare  even  in  the  larger 
cities,  Rochester  boasted  a  celebrated  symphony  orchestra. 
To-day  musical  interest  is  so  great  in  the  public  schools  there 
that  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  has  provided  for  the  muni- 
cipality a  collection  of  instruments  valued  at  $35,000  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  loaning  them  to  ambitious  youngsters  who  display 
talent  and  whose  parents  can  ill  afford  to  invest  in  horns  and 
oboes,  violins,  cellos,  bassoons  and  saxophones.  This  practical 
encouragement  has  developed  throughout  the  city  several  ama- 
teur orchestras  and  bands  of  splendid  artistic  promise." 

Any  manager,  says  Musical  Leader  (Chicago),  "may  use  the 
institution  in  its  entirety  to  develop  any  idea  to  improve  his 
theater  or  to  solve  any  problem  that  is  disturbing  him  and 
depriving  his  patrons  of  complete  enjoyment.  In  this  way  the 
business  man  is  experiencing  the  novelty  of  becoming  a  uni- 
versity student.     As  the  Herald  makes  it  clear: 

"The  popular  conception  of  a  university  president  as  a  scholas- 
tic recluse,  far  removed  from  the  usual  every-day  contacts  of  life, 
is  shattered  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Rush  Rhees,  president  of  the 
University  of  Rochester.  Dr.  Rhees  is  engaged  in  the  highly 
practical  task  of  building  up  that  institution  into  one  of  the 
largest,  most  completely  standardized  and  equipped  schools  in 
the  world.  In  that  effort  he  won  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port of  George  Eastman,  with  his  ample  fortune,  and  of  the 
General  Education  Board,  which  administers  a  large  part  of  the 
John  D.  Rockefeller  millions.  .  .  .  The  temptation  to  include 
the  music  school  and  picture  palace  in  the  projected  group  of 
new  buildings  for  the  university  in  the  suburbs  must  have  Keen 
strong.  But  this  splendid  structure  is  located  where  it  will  best  serve 
its  purpose — in  the  very  heart  of  Rochester's  business  district." 


SHALL   THERE   BE  A  BOOK   CENSORSHIP? 

THE  WORD  CENSORSHIP  has  become  so  common 
that  just  what  Mr.  Sumner,  head  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  litera- 
ture in  this  country  is  not  clearly  apprehended.  At  least  Mr. 
Sumner  himself  thinks  so  after  seeing  the  storm  cloud  arising 
from  his  suggestion  of  a  voluntary  censorship  contained  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Author's  League  which  was  pub- 
lished  in   the   press.     As   originally   interpreted  it   exprest   the 

belief     that    "many    of     the 

publishers  desire  to  have  the 
whole  publishing  business 
placed  under  the  control  of  a 
committee  on  ethics,  with  a 
possible  arbiter  or  dictator  at 
the  head,  as  in  baseball,  the 
films  and  the  stage."  The 
letter  itself  was  not  so  sweep- 
ing in  its  scope,  and  Mr. 
Sumner's  later  statement  in 
the  New  York  World  con- 
tained the  "wish  that  the 
editorial  writers  and  authors 
had  informed  themselves 
about  what  I  really  proposed 
before  they  rushed  into 
print."  The  letter  which 
began  the  controversy  is  thus 
printed  in  the  New  York 
Times: 


GEORGE    EASTMAN, 

Founder  of  the  Eastman 
Theater. 


MEN  WHO  CEMENT  THE  BUSINESS 
AND     THE     SCHOLASTIC    WORLDS. 


"The  New  York  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice: 

"Mr.    Jesse    Lynch    Williams,  President    the  Authors'   League, 
22  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Mr.  Henry  Holt,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  condemning  writers  of  erotic  literature,  said:  'The  family 
requires  that  the  sexual  passion  be  kept  within  limits.  Within 
those  limits  the  rousing  of  it  by  the  beauty  of  the  opposite  sex 
is  among  the  most  beneficent  and  productive  processes  of  nature. 
But  its  titillation  through  the  imagination  is  not  a  process  of 
nature  at  all,  and  its  indulgence,  counter  to  the  requirements  of 
civilization,  is  maleficent  and  destructive.  It  leads  to  more 
murders  and  suicides  than  all  other  causes  put  together.' 

"This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that,  next  to  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation — -the  hunger  instinct — the  sex  impulses  are 
the  most  urgent.  In  our  present  social  life  the  hunger  instinct 
has  been  pretty  well  taken  care  of — we  hear  of  few  offenses  due 
to  lack  of  food.  Society  requires  that  the  sex  impulse  should  be 
curbed.  Whatever  tends  unnecessarily  to  rouse  the  sex  impulse 
is  harmful  and  unsocial. 

"Unfortunately  there  is  a  commercial  urge  which  induces 
authors  and  publishers  to  publish  literature  which  constitutes 
one  factor  in  this  unnecessary  class  of  merchandise  tending  to 
artificially  and  harmfully  arouse  the  sex  impulse.  Other  factors 
are  photographs,  motion  pictures  and  stage  performances.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  combat  the  salacious  motion  picture  by 
the  creation  of  a  reviewing  commission.  To  cope  with  the  same 
thing  on  the  stage,  a  citizens'  jury  plan  has  been  prepared  which 
will  go  into  effect  on  August  1.  The  criminal  law  can  usually  be 
depended  upon  in  the  case  of  obscene  photographs. 

"A  plan  has  been  discust  in  a  limited  way  to  cover  the  field 
of  book  publications.  It  is  proposed  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed which  would  have  the  support  and  respect  of  authors 
and  publishers  to  pass  upon  a  manuscript  prior  to  its  publication 
when  there  existed  doubt  of  its  propriety. 

"Without  entering  into  the  details,  how  does  this,  as  a  general 
proposition,  appeal  to  you?  Would  you  be  willing  to  enter 
a  conference  to  discuss  the  subject'.' 

"This  plan  would  cover  also  books  dealing  with  sex,  medical, 
scientific  and  pseudo-scientific  subjects  intended  for  indiscrim- 
inate circulation,  and  regarding  which  there  is  a  very  pronounced 
opinion  as  to  their  harmfulness  to  the  average  lay  reader. 

"The  matter  has  been  forcibly   brought  to  our  attention   of 
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late  due  to  the  submission  by  three  publishers  of  manuscripts 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  publication. 
There  was  a  tendency  in  each  instance  to  steer  as  close  as  possible 
to  an  approximate  line  between  what  is  legal  and  what  is  illegal — 
what  Theodore  Roosevelt  denominated  'law  honesty.'  This 
is  an  unhealthy  attitude. 

"The   discontinuance   of    those    things   which   Mr.    Holt   so 
forcibly  condemns  is  the  duty  of 
every  reputable  publisher  and 
every  self-respecting  writer. 

"Will  you  join  in  an  effort 
looking  to  this  end? 

"Sincerely, 
"John  S.  Sumner,  Secretary." 


Some  days  later  Mr.  Sumner, 
referring  to  the  reception  of 
his  letter  by  the  press  and 
public  declared  in  the  New 
York  World  that  his  purpose 
had  been  misconstrued.  "  They 
are  all  talking  about  an  in- 
dividual who  will  be  a  Pooh 
Bah  of  literature,  and  of  a  fixt 
censorship  board  like  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Commission  hav- 
ing legal  power  to  permit  or 
prohibit.  I  proposed  nothing 
of  the  sort."  Explaining  him- 
self further: 


"I  invited  the  publishers  to 
a  conference,  where  I  intended 
to  lay  before  them  for  discus- 
sion a  plan  of  voluntary  cen- 
sorship only  for  such  manu- 
scripts as  they  themselves 
wished  to  have  judged.  The 
plan  would  be  like  the  one 
Avhich  has  already  gone  into 
effect  in  the  theaters. 

"Applied  to  manuscripts,  it 
would  mean  first  the  compila- 
tion of  a  jury  panel  of  about 
500  names  of  representative  cit- 
izens— doctors,  lawyers,  alien- 
ists, politicians,  educators, 
teachers,  business  men — who 
have  agreed  to  serve  once  or 
twice  a  year  by  reading  a 
doubtful  manuscript  and  pass- 
ing judgment. 

"Then,  when  a  publisher 
receives  a  manuscript  which  he 
Avishes  to  publish,  but  which 
he  finds  somewhat  risky,  he 
may  submit  it  as  a  matter  of 
precaution  to  a  jury  of  twelve 
chosen  from  the  panel.  If  the 
jury  pronounces  the  manu- 
script fit  for  publication,  its 
pronouncement  ■will  protect  the 
publisher  when  he  comes  to 
selling  the  book.  While  the 
jury  would  have  no  formal 
legal  standing,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  if  any  complaint  were  lodged  against  a  published 
book  which  the  jury  had  approved  in  the  manuscript  the  record 
of  that  approval  would  undoubtedly  be  accepted  by  any  magis- 
trate as  sufficient  ground  for  dismissing  against  the  publisher. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  volunteer  jury  pronounced  against 
a  manuscript,  the  publisher  might  nevertheless  go  ahead  and  pub- 
lish it,  as  he  could  legally  do.  But  in  that  case  the  recorded  opinion 
of  the  jury  would  be  excellent  ground  for  sustaining  a  complaint 
of  immorality  preferred  by  this  society  or  by  any  private  citizen. 

"Immorality  is  laid  down  in  the  law  as  a  matter  to  be  decided  by 
the  judgment  of  a  jury  without  the  intervention  of  expert  testimony. 

"There  would  be  no  professional  vice-hunters  on  the  jury. 
Everybody  says  that  vice-hunters  gradually  begin  to  see  vice 
where  there  is  no  vice  at  all.     That  may  be  true.     At  any  rate, 


AS  "MARTIAL  MUSIC"  IS  PICTURED. 

By  Ezra  Winter  on  the  walls  of  Mr.  Eastman's  lavish  new  theater 
for  music  and  movies  in  Rochester. 


it  would  be  better  to  have  an  extensive  panel  of  people  for  the 
jury,  rather  than  a  permanent  commission.  People  engaged 
permanently  in  censorship  are  likely  to  fall  into  a  rut  and  begin 
to  lay  down  rules,  such  as  forbidding  the  description  of  a 
woman's  legs  or  of  a  passionate  kiss." 

That     the     National      Association   of    Book    Publishers    is 

"interested  in  a  plan  for  pre- 
judging the  morals  of  all  new 
books  or  in  setting  up  a  sort 
of  literary  dictator,"  is  denied 
by  its  secretary,  Frederic  G. 
Melcher  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Tribune.  He  ad- 
mits that  proposals  for  a  ' '  dis- 
cussion" which  was  "to  see 
whether  the  present  censorship 
confusion  could  be  in  any  way 
clarified"  had  been  put  for- 
ward, but  he  fears  that  "Mr. 
Sumner's  advance  pronounce- 
ments may  simply  bring  the 
suggested  discussions  to  an  end 
before  their  beginning."  He 
also  states: 

"The  National  Association 
of  Book  Publishers  is  not  in- 
terested in  so  preposterous  an 
idea,  has  not  been  considering 
such  an  idea,  and  so  far  as  the 
opinions  of  individual  publish- 
ers are  known,  the  proposal  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Sumner  is  the  last 
thing  they  would  consider,  no 
matter  how  unsatisfactory  cen- 
sorship by  magistrate's  decision 
may  seem  as  conducted  to-day. ' ' 

Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  a  member 
of  the  so-called  Censorship  Com- 
mittee of  the  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, is  also  quoted  to  similar 
effect  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"It  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  a  supreme  authority  of 
censorship  for  publishers  is 
unworkable,  unnecessary  and 
unwise.  The  publishers  are,  or 
at  least  should  be,  capable  of 
judging  the  decency  of  their  own 
output.  The  proposition  of  sub- 
mitting manuscripts  in  advance 
of  publication  to  any  committee 
whose  advance  O.  K.  must  be 
secured  is  to  me  preposterous." 

A  great  deal  of  comment  ad- 
verse to  the  scheme  has  issued 
from   both   regular   and   occa- 
sional contributors  to  the  press. 
' '  The  only  voluntary  censorship 
an  author  can   exercise,"  says 
the  New  York  Tribune,  "is  over  his  own  manuscripts,  and  that 
censorship  consists  of  the  use  of  his  own  taste  and  judgment." 
The  New  York  World  treats  the  question  with  a  mordant  pen: 

His  [Mr.  Sumner's]  letter  to  the  publishers  proposes  a  commit- 
tee to  read  all  manuscripts  found  available.  Either  Mr.  Sumner 
or  some  representative  of  his  society  would  naturally  sit  with  the 
committee  and  pass  final  judgment,  for  unless  Mr.  Sumner  were 
satisfied,  the  labor  would  go  for  nothing.  If  the  publishers  ac- 
cept, we  shall  be  equipped  with  a  literary  censor  with  semi-official 
standing  and  almost  absolute  power,  and  nobody  in  this  free 
and  bold  democracy  will  find  out  anything  from  books  not  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  him  to  know." 
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ALF    KLtNGENBEKG, 

Director  Music  School. 


JOEL    D.     BARBER. 

Art  Director  of  Eastman  Theater. 


ARTHUR    ALEXANDER, 

Music  Director  of  Eastman  Theater. 


CHARLES    H.     FOLDING, 

Manager  of  Eastman  Theater. 


MEN    WHO    CONTROL    THE    ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    EASTMAN    THEATER    AT    ROCHESTER. 


SOURCE  OF  OUR  FUTURE  PLAY  SUPPLY 

CENTRAL  EUROPE,  WE  ARE  TOLD,  promises  to  sup- 
ply the  big  plays  of  the  immediate  future.  The  Loudon 
stage  is  dead  and  the  Paris  moribund,  so  our  speculative 
managers  tell  us.  But  in  Central  Europe,  Mr.  William  A. 
Brady  is  reported  as  saying,  "both  dramatists  and  public  there 
take  the  theater  with  utmost  seriousness.  Not  only  in  substance 
of  plays,  but  in  the  manner  of  presentation  are  their  men  of  the 
theater  showing  us  the  way."  Whether  their  fare  will  be  such 
as  American  palates  want  is  not  yet  who'.ly  proven.  "Liliom" 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  recent  past,  and 
dramatists  of  Central  Europe  now  turn  their  attention  toward 
this  country,  and  "think  more  now  about  making  their  manu- 
scripts suitable  for  American  audiences."  It  is  the  countries 
southeast  of  Germany  rather  than  Germany  herself  that  seem 
to  be  referred  to,  tho  already,  through  the  Theater  Guild,  we 
have  seen  one  of  the  plays  of  Georg  Kaiser,  who  now  figures 
among  the  foremost  of  the  German  stage.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Ger- 
man drama  of  to-day,  where  we  learn  that  Shakespeare,  Shaw 
and  Wilde  are  more  popular  than  any  German  dramatists. 
Sudermann's  day  is  over,  Hauptmann's  nearly  so,  while  Wede- 
kind,  who  died  in  1917,  maintains  a  lingering  existence  on  the 
stage.  But  the  modern  German  drama  begins  with  him,  and  is 
characterized  by  its  "reaction  against  the  realism  of  Haupt- 
mann."     Of  Wedekind  we  read: 

"His  work  is  full  of  eccentric  humor,  social  satire,  biting 
cynicism,  and  downright  beastliness.  His  wit  is  very  real  and 
sometimes  even  profound.  His  dramatic  world  is  like  a  world 
Been  in  a  distorting  mirror.  Wedekind  has  influenced  the  whole 
Oerman  Expressionist  drama,  of  Avhich  Georg  Kaiser  is  now  the 
leading  exponent.  Georg  Kaiser  is  also  a  rebel  against  society, 
but  he  does  not  distort  it  to  a  leering  grimace.  He  is  more  ear- 
nest than  Wedekind,  more  sentimental  and  humanitarian.  He 
is  the  poet  of  the  big  town,  of  the  masses,  and  of  the  hurry  and 
movement  of  modern  life.  None  of  his  characters  is  subtly 
individualized.  All  are  types — bearers  and  instruments  of  a 
collective  will.  Wedekind's  men  and  women  are  helpless  enough, 
driven  as  they  are  by  dark,  irresistible  instincts,  but  Kaiser's  men 
and  women  are  the  gaseous,  transparent,  selfless  embodiments 
of  principles  that  move  not  individuals,  but  the  masses  of  mankind. 

"These  are  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  contem- 
porary German  drama.  The  individual  has  no  will,  no  destiny 
of  his  own.  He  is  only  the;  carrier  of  other  wills,  other  destinies. 
Me  is  neither  stronger  nor  weaker,  better  nor  worse,  than  the 
others — the  guilty  are  guiltless,  or  rather  all  are  equally  guilty; 
the  slayer  is  the  slain,  the  sinned  against  is  the  sinner — 'Not  the 
murderer  but  the  murdered  is  guilty.'     This  attitudo  is  not 


altogether  a  new  fashion  of  a  mere  literary  pose,  altho  it  is  no 
doubt  largely  so.  There  was  a  time  when  it  had  a  deep  hold  on 
the  more  imaginative  and  sensitive;  part  of  Young  Germany. 
The  disillusion  caused  by  the  failure  of  Wilsonism,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  by  the  long  series  of  threats,  ultimata, 
and  sanctions  have  broken  all  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind and  in  the  possibility  of  universal  peace — a  belief  that  has 
nowhere  and  never  been  so  strong  as  it  Avas  in  Germany  after 
the  Armistice.  It  is  now  dying,  and  with  it  a  short  and  unique 
era  in  art  and  literature  is  coming  to  an  end.  It  would  seem  that 
a  drama  without  individualization,  without  incident,  without 
the  contrast  of  good  and  evil,  without  the  comic  and  the  tragic, 
must  be  thin  and  stagnant.  But  Kaiser's  plays  are,  at  their 
best,  full  of  movement.  His  diction  is  almost  telegraphic — short, 
staccato  sentences  follow  each  other  with  cumulative  effect.  The 
scenes  follow  each  other  like  flash  on  flash.  There  is  little  that  is 
warm,  endearing,  or  even  human  in  them,  but  they  are  dazzling, 
tense,  and  exciting." 

A  forerunner  of  Kaiser  and  one  of  the  first  to  give  expression 
to  the  new  spirit  in  Germany  is  Bernhardt  Goering.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  "Die  Seeschlacht"  (The  Sea  Fight): 

"Max  Reinhardt  produced  'Die  Seeschlacht'  in  Frankfort 
during  the  war.  The  performance  was  private — the  censorship 
made  public  performance  impossible.  The  scene  is  the  gunroom 
of  a  battle-ship  going  into  action.  There  are  seven  sailors,  who 
talk  and  muse  and  dream.  They  are  full  of  foreboding,  not  only 
because  they  will  soon  be  in  danger  of  their  lives,  but  also  be- 
cause they  vaguely  feel  the  first  faint  stirrings  of  something 
beyond  the  war,  of  something  bigger  than  victory  or  defeat. 
The  word  revolution  does  not  occur  once  in  the  whole  play,  but 
the  atmosphere  is  full  of  a  supprest  excitement  that  is  more 
significant  than  the  excitement  before  action. 

"Deeply  influenced  by  war  and  revolution  is  the  young  poet 
and  dramatist  Toller,  who  commanded  the  Red  Army  of  the 
Munich  Soviet  Republic.  His  attempt  to  put  his  ideas  into  prac- 
tise ended  in  bloodshed  and  disaster.  He  is  now  serving  a  sen- 
tence of  seven  years'  imprisonment.  His  poems  resemble  tin- 
best  war-poems  of  Siegfried  Sassoon.  They  lack  the  swift, 
dramatic  turn  of  poems  like  'They'  and  'Blighters,'  but  they  are 
even  more  horribly  grim  and  defiant." 

The  future  of  the  German  drama  is  declared  to  be  "impene- 
trably dark." 

"The  best  modern  work  belongs  to  the  recent  past,  and  much 
of  it  is  rooted  in  revolt  against  the  war  and  against  the  'capitalist ' 
social  order.  It  would  seem  that  counter-revolution  and  reaction 
are  not  favorable  to  art.  Before  the  war,  when  Munich  was  the 
most  liberal  town  in  (icrmany,  it  was  also  the  leading  art  center.. 
It  is  now  the  most  conservative  town,  and  in  art  and  letters  it 
has  become  uncreative.  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Darmstadt,  Cologne- 
are  now  ahead  of  Munich.  In  Budapest,  a  town  dominated  by 
the  completest  reaction  in  Europe,  music,  painting  and  poetry 
seem  dead." 


THE  DEGRADATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HOME 


A  MERICAN  HOME  LIFE  is  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  the 
ZJm  Church  must  take  note  of  the  fact  in  some  way  other 
J-  JL  than  merely  personal  exhortation  on  the  subject,  de- 
clares a  report  on  the  average  American  family  life  drawn  up  by 
the  National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The 
report — resented  in  some  quarters  as  a  slander  on  the  majority 
of  American  homes — is  to  be  officially  presented  at  the  forty- 
seventh  triennial  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  in  September,  and  the  commission  will  ask  that  it  be 
made  the  basis  of  propaganda  directed  toward  remedying  the 
'"discordant  home  life  of  the  American  people."  Among  other 
things,  the  report  recommends  that  ''the  criminal,  feeble-minded 
and  morally  vicious  be  prevented  from  propagating  their  kind," 
and  also  urges  an  "insistence  on  health  certificates  as  an  ante- 
cedent to  marriage." 

Poor  wages  and  insufficient  leisure  for  mental,  moral  and  spir- 
itual culture  are  deplored  as  preventable  causes  of  unhappy 
married  life,  and  the  lax  divorce  laws  are  scathingly  indicted  as 
being  responsible  for  "increasing  throngs  in  the  divorce  courts, 
-weeping  women,  unhappy  men,  orphaned  children — orphaned 
not  by  God's  will,  but  by  the  selfishness  of  parents."  But  the 
root  of  the  family  problem  is  found  to  lie  in  "the  lack  of  religion 
in  the  home,"  and  the  report  declares  "it  is  paralyzing  to  think 
of  the  average  American  family  going  on  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  retiring  hour  as  if  God  had  no  existence.  Sunda.y  is 
a  day  for  extra  sleep,  motoring,  Sunday  papers  in  many  volumes, 
comic  supplements.  If  American  children  are  not  taught  of  God 
in  the  schools,  and  He  is  unnamed  in  the  home,  what  can  we  ex- 
pect but  that  at  this  moment  the  United  States  is  actually  devel- 
oping into  a  non-Christian  nation?"  The  commission  states 
that  it  has  given  thought  to  these  and  other  sociological  and 
economic  conditions  as  they  affect  the  family,  and  is  convinced 
that  "the  final  remedy  for  all  is  the  bringing  of  the  home  under 
the  dominion  of  Christ."  It  notes  hopefully  that  "the  great 
curse  of  drink  has  been  throttled.  Commercialization  of  vice  is 
passing.  Even  war  is  going  the  way  of  human  slavery,  polygamy, 
and  other  creatures  of  the  night.  All  abuses  finally  yield  to  the 
resolute  advance  of  the  Christian  conscience.  Therefore,  we 
would  concentrate  upon  the  one  essential  thing — making  the 
home  Christian,  believing  that  thereby  all  economic  problems  will 
in  time  be  solved."    As  it  is,  continues  the  report, 

"Where  family  life  is  dishonored,  wedding  unfaithfulness 
lightly  regarded,  parental  responsibility  neglected,  filial  respect 
and  obedience  slighted,  there,  we  may  be  sure,  society  is  rotten 
at  the  core.  We  tremble  for  the  future  of  a  State  or  nation  where 
lax  theories  concerning  domestic  life  gain  ground.  Even  laxer 
practise  will  certainly  prevail. 

"The  remedy  for  the  frightful  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie 
going  on  in  America  and  its  inevitable  consequences  of  race  sui- 
cide is  to  be  found  in  Christian  training  alone.  Remedial  legisla- 
tion, while  imposing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  easy  annulment, 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  attacks  many  outward 
symptoms  of  the  disease  and  is  of  undoubted  value,  but  it  does 
not  destroy  the  germ  of  the  evil  or  cure  it  at  its  source. 

"Boys  and  girls  must  be  taught  as  early  as  possible  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  marriage  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  race,  involv- 
ing the  begetting  and  education  of  children  for  the  work  of  the 
world.  Marriage  is  a  high  and  holy  vocation,  because  the  married 
pair  are  cooperating  with  the  Creator  in  the  continuance  of  the 
human  race." 

The  commission  is  not  entirely  without  optimism  as  to  the  out- 
look, for  it  believes  that  the  young  men  and  women  of  to-day 


"are  more  amenable  to  strong,  virile  leadership  than  those  of  any 
previous  epoch.  Keen,  alert,  quick  to  differentiate  between  the 
real  and  the  spurious,  accustomed  to  think  for  themselves,  they 
will  respond  readily  to  that  reasoning  and  reasonable  presenta- 
tion of  serious  truths  which  will  appeal  to  the  best  and  highest 
and  strongest  that  is  in  them." 

It  is  refreshing  to  note,  remarks  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  that 
the  report  is  not  a  "mere  fault-finding  paper,"  and  that  its  signers 
do  not  ask  for  "repressive  and  meddling  laws  as  a  sure  cure  for 
what  ails  the  morals  of  the  American  people,  and  there  let  their 
responsibility  end."     In  fact, 

"They  ask  for  no  laws  to  regulate  the  morals  of  the  people. 
They  do  not  shirk  the  responsibility  of  the  church,  whose  office 
it  is  to  safeguard  the  moral  welfare  of  society.  They  show  no 
disposition  to  shift  their  stewardship  to  the  police  courts  or  the 
divorce  courts.  The  report  accepts  for  the  Episcopal  Church  its 
obligation  to  educate  the  people  up  to  self-willed  moral  integrity 
— a  duty  and  a  field  which  the  Church  has  made  its  own  and 
through  which  it  has  contributed  its  greatest  gifts  to  Christianity 
and  civilization." 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed,  comments  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press,  that  the  present  age  has  not  the  same  regard  for  God  and 
religion  that  was  possest  by  its  predecessors.  Indeed,  we  are 
told,  "there  has  never  been  a  time,  in  this  country  at  least,  when 
there  was  so  much  cynicism,  contempt  for  law,  disregard  of 
authority  and  determination  to  have  pleasure  at  any  cost  as  are 
now  the  commonplaces  of  American  life."    Moreover, 

"The  idea  that  success  is  its  own  justification;  that,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  a  deed,  to  'get  away  with  it'  makes  it  praise- 
worthy; that  'money  talks,'  and  it  doesn't  matter  how  it  was 
obtained  if  you  only  have  it;  that  cheating  is  clever,  that  it's  a 
great  life  if  one  does  not  weaken;  that  we  are  going  to  live  any- 
how until  we  die,  and  that  we  should  worry  are  on  the  tongues 
of  millions. 

"Bringing  one  law  into  derision  adds  force  to  the  impulse  to 
ignore  others.  The  prosperity  of  evil-doers  tempts  others  to  fol- 
low them.  Laxity,  the  easy-going  way,  the  pursuit  solely  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses  attract  youth  mightily.  The  elder  genera- 
tion, in  no  position  to  preach  to  the  younger,  not  having  made 
such  a  great  success  of  its  own  contact  with  the  world,  deplores 
at  times  the  decay  of  respect  for  age  and  authority  and  trembles 
for  its  successors,  but  it  finds  no  cure.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  the 
commission  says,  that  'at  this  time  the  United  States  is  actually 
developing  into  a  non-Christian  nation.'" 

But  the  Episcopal  commission's  indictment  of  the  xVmerican 
family  is  by  some  papers  regarded  as  too  broad  and  too  severe, 
and  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  declares  it  to  be  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  truth,  but  contrary  to  sound  morals.  This 
paper  finds  it  "hard  to  believe  that  men  presumably  intelligent 
and  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  selected  as  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional convention  of  the  church  could  be  induced  to  attach  their 
names  to  a  slander  so  unjust  to  the  vast  majority — more  than 
90  per  cent. — of  American  homes,"  and  declares: 

' '  The  average  American  home  is  not  in  a  state  of  chaos.  The 
home  in  a  state  of  chaos  is  so  exceptional  that  it  invariably  be- 
comes a  community  scandal.  There  never  has  been  in  the  history 
of  the  world  a  time  when  the  average  parent  is  as  considerate  of 
his  children  and  as  anxious  to  see  them  get  on  as  he  is  to-day; 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  children  had  so  many  advan- 
tages. 

"If  the  delegates  to  this  national  convention  don't  know  this, 
and  if  they  accept  the  report  of  the  council,  then  indeed  we  fear 
that  one  factor  in  the  great  social  organization  is  decadent,  but 
it  isn't  the  family." 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE   HICKORY   SWITCH 

EDUCATION  BY  LICKING  was  a  not  infrequent  method 
in  the  little  old  red  sehoolhouse,  being  seemingly  based 
on  the  idea  that  boys  and  girls  had  to  be  bound  to  their 
books  and  that  everything  they  liked  was  either  indigestible  or 
immoral.  Camping,  for  instance,  would  have  been  immediately 
held  taboo,  since  to  think  about  camping  was  to  confess  to  hidden 
and  secret  and  villainous  desires,  acquired  most  likely  through 
a  surreptitious  reading  of  Jesse  James  and  Nick  Carter.  But 
the  1922  method  of  education  is  a  happier  process — served  up 
to  the  youngster  on  a  silver  platter,  not  dangled  at  the  end  of  a 
hickory  switch.  The  things  he  likes  to  do  are  generally  found 
to  be  the  things  he  is  best  fitted  for,  and  the  activities  of  camp 
and  playground  can  be  turned  to  as  much  use  as  the  slow  diges- 
tion of  the  written  word.  It  is  not  recorded  who  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  educate  is  to  give  the  natural  desires  and  tenden- 
cies of  boys  and  girls  a  healthy  normal  outlet,  writes  Claire 
Giles  in  The  Dearborn  Independent,  but  many  good  things  have 
resulted  from  the  discovery,  and  not  the  least  is  the  summer 
camp.  In  fact,  the  summer  camp  for  boys  and  girls  is  now  cata- 
loged under  "education,"  and  if  any  victim  of  little  old  red 
sehoolhouse  methods  wants  to  be  convinced  that  he  has  lived 
through  a  century  of  educational  progress  in  thirty  years,  sug- 
gests the  writer,  let  him  pay  a  visit  to  Camp  Dixie  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  of  North  Georgia.  The  camp,  we  are  told, 
has  worked  out  a  very  successful  program,  so  successful  that  no 
fence  is  required  to  keep  the  boys  in  during  off  hours — they  stay 
in.  The  specific  things  listed  by  the  writer  as  making  Camp 
Dixie  stand  out  as  a  successful  experiment  in  boy  culture  are: 


NO   MORAL   DISINTEGRATION   HERE. 

The  daily   program  is  made  so  attractive   that  a  fence   is   not  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  boys  in  camp.      They  stay  in. 


"  1.  Before  a  boy  is  admitted  to  camp,  his  parents  are  required 
to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  in  regard  to  his  habits,  health,  tempera- 
ment, weak  and  strong  points,  and  so  on. 

"2.  Camj)  Dixie  has  a  highly  trained  supervisory  personnel. 
Yet  it  could  be  run  on  one-third  the  personnel,  and  its  patrons 
would  probably  be  none  the  wiser! 

":}.  Boys  at  ('amy)  Dixie  are  grouped  with  a  view  to  the  help 
and  inspiration  they   may  give  each  other.     From  old  friends 


and  acquaintances  they  have  already  received  all  that  the  con- 
tact would  afford,  hence  need  new  influences  to  bring  out  the 
best  that  is  in  them. 

"4.  Camp  Dixie  is  purposely  isolated  from  the  distracting 
influences  of  villages  with  their  hotels,  boarding-houses,  stores, 
and  so  on. 

"5.  It  is  customary  in  most  summer  camps  for  the  manage- 
ment to  sell  to  the  boys  all  sorts  of  knickknacks.     The  story  is 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "The  Deal  born  Independent." 

PUTTING   THE   HUMAN   DYNAMOS   TO   GOOD   USE. 

Direction  instead  of  repression  of  boyish  activities  is  the  rule  being 
successfully  followed  at  Camp  Dixie. 


told  of  one  camp  that  made  $1,300  on  its  store  in  one  season, 
and  some  of  the  boys  spent  as  much  as  $20  a  week  on  trash. 
Camp  Dixie  has  no  store,  and  parents  are  urged  not  to  provide 
their  boys  with  spending  money. 

"6.  At  one  camp  thirty  boxes  of  food  were  received  in  one 
afternoon.  Camp  Dixie  prohibits  this  practise.  There  is  plenty 
of  food  provided,  and  one  of  the  rules  of  the  camp  is  the  habit 
of  eating  regularly. 

"7.  Many  summer  camps  include  regular  text-book  instruc- 
tion. The  directors  of  Camp  Dixie  believe  that  the  line  should 
be  definitely  drawn  between  a  camp  and  a  summer  school. 
Camp  Dixie  makes  no  effort  to  cater  to  the  ambitious  parent  or 
to  the  parents  of  the  dullard. 

"8.  Boys  do  not  go  to  'town,'  as  is  customary  in  most  camps. 
The  daily  program  is  made  attractive  so  that  the  boys 
do  not  care  to  leave  camp.  They  are  not  kept  in  camp.  They 
stay  in. 

"9.  Parents  are  not  encouraged  to  visit  cam]).  It  interferes 
with  the  daily  normal  routine  and  discipline  of  the  camp. 

"10.  The  age  limit  is  from  11  to  16  years." 

The  object  of  the  camp,  we  are  told,  is  to  foster  courage,  ini- 
tiative, and  enterprise,  and  its  simple  working  hypothesis  is 
that  no  normal  child  needs,  or  can  take,  three  months  of  "rest" 
—that  he  is  a  dynamo  of  energy  and  is  bound  to  use  that  energy. 
If  that  energy  is  not  directed,  he  is  in  danger,  says  the  writer, 
of  moral  disintegration.  So  the  aims  of  Camp  Dixie  are  "purity, 
safety,  development  of  character,  good  manners,  spiritual 
ideals,"  and  the  goal  involves  teaching  the  boys  about  the  land, 
the  forests,  the  mountains,  the  streams  and  rivers — the  geology 
of  the  country.  The  camp  got  a  good  start,  we  are  told,  from 
the  men  who  took  hold  of  it — Willis  A.  Sutton,  superintendent 
of  the  Atlanta  public  schools,  and  A.  A.  Jameson,  Scout  execu- 
tive of  Atlanta,  both  of  whom  are  said  to  be  of  national  repute 
for  their  work  among  hoys.  At  ('amp  Dixie,  according  to  the 
writer,  they  have  successfully  worked  out  certain  theories  aboul 
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the  education  of  boys,  many  of  which  Mr.  Sutton  has  put  into 
practise  in  the  Technological  High  School  and  is  now  extending 
throughout  the  public  school  system  in  Atlanta.  The  seven 
cardinal   principles  are: 

"First,  physically  robust;  second,  mentally  strong;  third, 
politically  sound;  fourth,  domestically  true;  fifth,  vocationally 
correct;  sixth,  morally  brave;  seventh,  spiritually  deep.  Great 
importance  is  attached  to  the  point  of  direct  contact  between 
each  boy  and  his  leader,  teacher  and  student  being  together  the 
entire  twenty-four  hours.  Every  boy  is  measured  and  weighed 
and  tab  kept  on  his  physical  condition.  His  mental  and  social 
habits  are  studied  individually,  and  his  vocational  tendencies 
are  given  every  opportunity  to  expand. 

"The  campers  are  divided  into  groups  of  seven,  each  group 
being  assigned  to  an  older  camper  who  is  a  leader.  This  leader, 
a  man  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  old,  lives  in  a  tentalow 
with  his  seven  charges.  There  are  at  Camp  Dixie  fifteen  such 
groups. 

"Truly  there  is  not  a  more  ideal  setting  than  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  where,  accessible  to  town  and  village,  the  boy  is 
abiding  in  that  enchanted  solitude  where  '  Those  that  live  much 
in  the  open  catch  the  mighty  pulse-beat  of  God.'" 


THE  MOST  "STUPENDOUS"  ACT  OF  MERCY 

IOSS  OF  LIFE  FROM  STARVATION  has  ceased  in 
Russia,  and  the  effort  of  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
~A  tration,  says  Chairman  Hoover  in  an  interim  report  to 
President  Harding,  has  stemmed  one  of  the  greatest  catastro- 
phes that  followed  the  war.  In  commenting  on  the  achievement 
the  New  York  Times  declares  that  "no  act  of  mercy  so  'stu- 
pendous' has  ever  before  been  undertaken  and  accomplished," 
and  Chairman  Kameneff,  of  Russia's  own  committee,  is  quoted 
as  having  spoken  gratefully  to  Colonel  William  N.  Haskell,  who 
superintended  the  Russian  relief,  of  the  "stupendous  help"  that 
the  American  people  gave  the  Russians  in  their  hour  of  need. 
Astonishing,  says  the  Times,  this  help  must  have  been  to  the 
starving  in  the  famine  area,  "even  tho  they  could  have  no  appre- 
ciation of  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  relief  stores — astonishing 
that  people  so  far  away  and  so  unsympathetic  with  their  Gov- 
ernment should  yet  let  neither  distance  nor  the  snows  of  winter, 
nor  broken  transport,  nor  communism  stand  in  the  way  of 
bringing  food  to  their  villages.  It  has  been  the  supreme  demon- 
stration in  practise  of  an  appreciation  that  all  are  in  fact,  and 
not  merely  in  poetic  fancy,  'parts  of  one  stupendous  whole." 
How  many  lives  were  saved  it  is  impossible  to  state,  reports  Mr. 
Hoover,  but  the  200  members  of  the  relief  administration  work- 
ing in  Russia  conducted- 15,000  kitchens  and  distributing  stations 
from  which  about  3,250,000  children  and  5,300,000  adults— a 
total  of  8,550,000 — were  fed.  All  accessible  persons  whose  lives 
are  in  jeopardy  are  being  reached,  and  loss  of  life  directly  due  to 
starvation  ceased  some  time  ago,  "altho  most  every  one  in 
Russia  is  hungry."  The  medical  supplies  have  enabled  the 
relief  workers  to  keep  the  great  typhus,  typhoid,  smallpox  and 
famine  fever  epidemics  under  measurable  control;  some  millions 
of  people  have  been  inoculated  for  various  diseases,  and  other 
sanitary  measures  have  been  put  into  force.  The  food  supplies 
now  on  hand  are  sufficient  to  carry  through  until  the  harvest 
and  to  leave  a  surplus  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  further 
support  of  waif  and  destitute  children  after  it  is  gathered.  But, 
continues  the  report, 

"  It  is  too  early  to  give  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  results  of 
this  August  harvest.  The  Soviet  authorities  have  announced 
that  it  will  be  ample  for  next  year.  It  is  certain  that  the  famine 
region  will  produce  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  food  it 
did  last  harvest,  mostly  due  to  the  large  shipments  of  seed.  It 
also  appears  that  climatic  conditions  are  more  favorable  to  the 
harvest  from  the  remaining  area  of  Russia  than  they  were  last 
year.  The  degeneration  of  agriculture  does  not,  however,  prom- 
ise much  hope  of  surplus.    Whatever  the  supply  may  be,  it  seems 


likely  there  will  be  sporadic  hardship  in  some  localities  due  to 
the  breakdown  in  distribution;  extreme  poverty  will  continue 
in  the  cities  and  the  Jewish  communities,  and  furthermore  one 
result  of  the  shifting  population  and  the  ravages  of  famine  has 
been  a  considerable  body  of  waif  and  destitute  children  that 
will  require  time  for  reabsorption.  The  great  famine  is,  how- 
ever, under  control  and  the  situation  promises  much  better  after 
the  harvest. 

' '  The  possible  extension  of  relief  work  after  harvest  requires 
more  consideration  before  decision  is  reached;  in  any  event  the 
considerable  resources  obtained  by  the  Soviet  authorities  from 
the  confiscation  of  church  treasures  specifically  for  relief  pur- 
poses places  them  in  position  to  care  for  a  large  part  of  the 
destitute  children.  The  American  Relief  Administration  would, 
of  course,  endeavor  to  cooperate  in  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
children  and  others." 

Congressional  authority  for  use  of  the  Unite  I  States  Grain 
Corporation  funds  in  relief  of  the  Russian  famine  expired  on 
July  1,  hence  Mr.  Hoover's  interim  report.  The  total  of  materi- 
als bought  through  the  Grain  Corporation  and  received  from  the 
War  Department,  which  furnished  clothing  and  medical  sup- 
plies, and  from  other  agencies,  is  thus  summarized  in  the  report: 

Short  tons 

Cereals  for  seed  and  food 666,615 

Beans  and  peas  and  special  seeds 9,295 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 55,111 

Sugar 15,464 

Fats 9,277 

Cocoa 3,395 

Medical  supplies,  clothing,  and  sundries 29,721 

Total 788,878 

The  estimated  resources  mobilized  from  all  quarters  by  the 
Relief  Administration  for  distribution  under  its  control  will 
comprise  the  following  approximate  sums  up  to  the  end  of  the 
present  campaign: 

General  funds  of  American   Relief  Administration 

food  remittances,  sundry  donations $17,500,000 

Congressional    authorization    for    food    and    seed 

(total  available  funds  of  U.  S.  Grain  Corp.).  19,300,000 
Congressional  authorization  of  war  supplies,  medical 

supplies 4,000,000 

American  Red  Cross  medical  supplies 3,600,000 

Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee 2,325,000 

Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 500,000 

Gold  supplies  by  Soviet  Government 11,433,000 

National  Lutheran  Council 300,000 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 200,000 

Volga  Relief  Society 200,000 

Federal  Council  of  Churches 90,000 

International  Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A 50,000 

Total $59,498,003 

In  addition  to  these  amounts  the  Friends'  Service  Committee 
have  purchased  $415,000  worth  of  supplies  from  the  Relief 
Administration,  and  have  made  some  direct  shipments  to  their 
own  distributing  agencies.  "Furthermore,  the  various  Com- 
munist committees  in  the  United  States  have  secured  public 
charity  for  supplies  sent  directly  to  the  Soviet  authorities  esti- 
mated by  them  at  about  $500,000."  Under  agreement  with  tha 
Soviet  authorities  all  internal  transportation,  warehouses,  dis- 
tribution, and  equipment  were  furnished  at  their  own  cost. 
Another  saving  was  effected  through  the  deduction  of  a  margin 
for  the  service  of  remitting  food  orders  from  persons  in  the 
United  States  to  specific  persons  in  Russia.  The  amount  realized 
from  this  margin,  says  the  report,  will  apparently  exceed  the 
overhead  of  the  Administration,  and  "be3omes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  children's  relief.  Therefore,  no  single  cent 
of  administration  or  distribution  cost  has  been  deducted  from 
Congressional  funds  or  donations  through  this  organization." 
One  of  the  greatest  catastrophies  has  been  stemmed,  remarks 
the  Albany  Journal,  "but  the  danger  that  it  will  resume  its 
course  remains  while  Russia  is  under  Bolshevist  misrule." 
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GREAT  FOR  BREAKFAST— INVIGORATING   SOUP 


C  E  D  is  the  station  for  me — ■ 

C-ampbell's  E-very  D-ay! 
Its  radiation  brings  jubilation — 

Just  hear  what  your  neighbors  say! 


|PH  Campbell  Compaq 

Camden,  n  j.,u. s  A 


Listen  in! 


Hear  what  your  friends  are  saying  about  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup.  Ask  them  how  they  like  it.  You'll 
soon  learn  that  it's  the  most  popular  of  all  soups— the 
soup  which  has  "broadcasted''  the  name  and  the  fame 
of  Campbell's  to  every  corner  of  the  land.  Just  one 
delicious  spoonful  and  you'll  know  why. 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

has  all  the  goodness  from  the  most  luscious,  tempting 
tomatoes— just  the  pure  tonic  juices  and  fruity  parts 
strained  to  a  rich,  smooth  puree,  blended  with  golden 
table  butter  and  delicately  spiced.  Have  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup  for  luncheon  or  dinner  today  and  see 
what  a  real  joy  it  is  to  your  appetite! 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 


m 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


TO  impress,  as  this  old  man  does,  with 
the  deep  wisdom  of  life,  and  not  to  be 
just  a  lingerer,  sometimes  unwelcome,  is  to 
show  age  in  its  highest  dignity.  Zona 
Gale  completely  expresses  it  in  the  World 
To-morrow: 

THE  SKY-GOER 
By  Zona  Gale 

He  understood  what  it  is  that  we  arc  trying  to 
work  out.     - 

He  was  very  old,  and  from   the  secret   swing  of 

planets 
To    the   secret    decencies   in    human    hearts,    he 

understood. 
I  used  to  watch  him  watering  his  lawn,  scattering 

the  food  for  the  woodpecker. 
Sweeping  the  crossing  before  his  house.     It   was 

not  that  there  was  light 
About    him,    visible    to    the   eye,    as   in    the    old 

paintings. 
Hat  her,    an   influence   came   from    him    in    little 

breaths. 
When  we  were  with  him  we  became  other. 
He  saw  us  all  as  if  we  were  that  which  we  dreamed 

ourselves. 
He    saw    the    town    already    clothed    on    for    its 

To-morrow, 
He  saw  the  world,  beating  like  a  heart,  beating 

like  a  heart. 
"How   may    I,  too,  know'.'"     I  wanted  to  cry  to 

him.      Instead 
I  only  said:    "And  how  is  it  with  you'.'"     But  he 

answered 
Both  questions  by  the  look  in  his  eyes.     For  he 

had  come  to  quietness. 
He  had  come  to  the  place  where  sun  and  moon 

meet 
And  where  the  spaces  of  the  heavens  open  their 

doors. 
He  was  understanding  and  love  and  the  silence. 
He  was  the  voice  of  these,  as   he  fed   the  wood- 
pecker. 

If  this  be  from  some  Gaelic  writer, 
surely  Mr.  Colum  has  given  it  his  own 
music.     It  is  published  in  the  Measure: 

THE  POOR  GIRL'S  MEDITATION 

{From  the  Irish  | 
By  Padraic  Colum 

I  am  sitting  here, 

Since  the  moon  rose  in  the  night; 

Kindling  a  fire. 

And  striving  to  keep  it  alight: 

The  folk  of  the  house  are  lying 

In  slumber  deep; 

The  cocks  will  be  crowing  soon: 

The  whole  of  the  land  is  asleep. 

May  I  never  leave  this  world 

Until  my  ill-luck  is  gone; 

Till  I  have  cows  and  sheep. 

And  the  lad  that  I  love  for  my  own: 

I  would  not  think  it  long, 

The  night  I  would  lie  at  his  breast, 

And  the  daughters  of  spite,  after  that, 

Might  say  the  thing  the;,   liked  best. 

Love  covers  up  hate, 

If  a  girl  have  beauty  at  all  • 

On  a  bed  that  was  narrow  and  high, 

A  three-month  1  lay  by  the  wall: 

When  I  remembered  the  lad 

That  I  left  at  the  brow  of  the  hill, 

I  wept  from  dark  until  dark, 

And  my  cheeks  have  the  tear-tracks  still! 

And,  ()  young  lad  that  I  love, 
I  am  no  mark  for  your  scorn: 
All  you  can  say  of  me 
Is  undowered  I  was  born: 
And  if  I've  no  fortune  in  hand, 
Nor  cattle  or  sheep  of  my  own, 
This  I  can  say.  <  >  lad. 


It  must  be  an  "old  salt"  to  give  the 
right  tang  to  the  sea.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  "young  salt"?  Sailor  boys,  gobs,  in 
plenty,  but  what  do  they  know  of  the  sea? 
No  one  takes  them  for  a  guide  to  a  stroll 
as  this  one  in  St.  Nicholas  selects  her 
leader: 

DOWN  AMONG  THE  WHARVES 

By  Elkanoke  Myers  Jewett 

Down  among  the  wharves — that's  the  place  I  like 
to  wander! 
Smell  of  tar  and  salted  fish  and  ban-els  soaked 

in  brine! 

i 

Here  and  there  a  lobster-crate,  and  brown  seines 
over  yonder, 
And  in  among  them,  mending  nets,  an  "old- 
salt"  friend  of  mine. 
That   old-salt  friend   of  mine — how    we  love   to 
talk  together! 
Breathless  is  the  wonder  of  his  tales  about  the 
sea! 
His  face  is  tanned  and  wrinkled  by  the  roughest 
kind  of  weather. 
And  he  is  like  a  hero  in  a  story-book  to  me! 

Down  among  the  wharves  when  a  stiff  north  wind 
is  flying, 
Schooners  rub  and  bump  against  the  clocks  they 
lie  beside; 
Half-way   up   the   masts,    the   billowed    sails    arc 
pulled  for  drying; 
Hawsers  all  are  straining  at  the  turning  of  the 
tide. 
The  turning  of  the  tide!     Time  of  wonder  and  of 
dreaming! 
Fishing-sloops   are   slipping    from    their   docks 
across  the  way ; 
How   our  wharf  reechoes  when  their  saucy  tugs 
are  screaming! 
How  the  green  piles  whiten  with  the  tossing  of 
their  spray ! 

Down  along  the  wharves  among  a  wonderland  of 
shipping — 
Rows    of    shining,    slender    masts    that    sway 
against  the  sky! 
Every  day  at  flood  of  tide  wre  watch  some  schooner 
slipping 
Out  among  the  circling  gulls,  my  old-salt  frit  nd 
and  1. 
My  old-salt  friend  and  I — he  will  drop  the  nets 
he's  mending, 
Watch  with  me  each  flapping  jib,  each  straining 
yard  and  spar; 
How  we  thrill  together  when  the  sails  are  full  and 
bending — 
We  who  like  to  wander  where  the  waiting  ves- 
sels are! 

One  of  them  confided  this  charming  bit 
to  Mr.  Rascoe  of  the  New  York  Tribune: 
"The  lack  of  a  cultural  background  in  the 
younger  generation  is  the  chief  point  in  its 
favor.  It  is  not  carrying  a  lot  of  dead 
weight  on  its  back.  It  is  therefore  lively, 
natural  and  spontaneous."  But  the  New 
York  Times  poet,  here  quoted,  sees  through 
it  all: 

"THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION"-AGAIN 

By  Elizabeth  Newport  Hkpbuhn 

It's  always  here,  and  it  always  knows 

That  IT  is  the  final  word, 
The  dangerous,  different,  vital  thing, 

As  swift  and  free  as  a  bird. 

It  scorns  the  shackles  of  bygone  days, 
Old  phrases  and  meters  and  rhymes, 

Its  art  is  bold  as  its  heart  is  cold 

When  it  sneers  at  "the  good  old  times." 

Its  food  is  chosen  and  measured  and  weighed, 

With  sweets  it  is  never  cloyed, 
Its  morals  belong  to  the  modern  school, 


It  smiles  at  your  pitiful  old-style  soul, 

Your  taste  for  Victorian  verse. 
Keats  and  Shelley  are  mere  has-beens, 

And  Tennyson  far,  far  worse! 

Like  a  naughty  flapper  with  ancient  beaux, 

Intent  upon  causing  strife, 
It's  cool  and  clever  and  knows  it  knows 

The  trend  and  the  end  of  Life! 

But  when  it's  lonesome  or  strangely  sad. 

And  sick  of  the  sins  it  knows. 
It  creeps  to  your  side  by  the  leaping  Are 

As  the  back  log  crackles  and  glows; 

It  grips  your  hand,  and  its  eyes  are  wet, 
It  wants  you  to  fuss  with  its  hair. 

And  it  says  in  that  would-be  flippant  tone, 
"i>.\  heck,  but  I'm  glad  you're  there!" 

And  if  you  sit,  and  rumple,  and  wait, 

It  comes  clean  out  of  its  shell. 
And  tells  its  story,  since  "you  understand" 

Heartache  and  Heaven  and  Hell! 

And.  oh,  its  face  is  wistful  and  sad,   ' 

Its  dream  and  its  love  are  sweet, 
As  here  by  the  fire.  Youth,  one  by  one, 

Its  secrets  lays  at  your  feet.   .  .  . 

A  linnet  in  a  cage  in  London  brought 
hack  the  country  to  Wordsworth;  a  whiff 
of  tar  is  enough  to  evoke  as  endearing  a 
recollection,  granting  the  appreciative  heart. 
This  in  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal: 

A  WHIFF  OF  TAR 

By   Willis   Hudspeth 
Fresh  tar  that  issues  from  a  bridge  new  built 

Across  a  prairie  river  fringed  with  trees; 

A  scorching  summer  noon;    a  cooling  breeze; 
A  ridge  of  rosin  weeds  in  gleaming  gilt; 
A  maiden,  galloping  her  steed  full  tilt. 

Dismounting  with  an  acrobatic  case; 

A  buzzard  circling  blue,  ethereal  seas; 
A  linnet  lighting  on  a  limb  to  lilt. 

What  alchemist  ic  life  the  odors  give 
To  dead  remembrances!  I  had  forgot 

That  I  possessed  this  mental  negative, 
Snapped  many  years  ago  upon  the  spot, 

Until,  removing  to  a  town  to  live, 

1  breathed  the  paving  liquid,  melting  hot. 

This  little  homily  has  been  preached 
many  times.  Its  repetition  in  the  Ncav 
York  Herald  argues  humanity's  recurrent 
need  of  the  same  simple  lessons — lessons 
hard  to  learn: 

A  WOMAN 

By  Charlotte  Becker 
She  wanders  down  the  dusty  street, 

As  keen  of  loveliness 
As  those  whom  fortune  sets  apart 

To  smile  upon  and  bless. 

She  pauses  by  a  florist's  shop, 

Her  wistful  eyes  alight. 
With  hunger  for  the  violets 

And  roses  red  and  white. 

The  favored  draw  their  skirts  aside 

With  querulous  distaste, 
Lest  they  be  soiled  by  one  least  touch 

Of  her  they  call  unchaste. 

If  they  would  give  a  kindly  glance. 

Or  just  one  fragrant  bloom. 
They  might  avert  the  tragedy 

Of  shame  that  seems  her  doom. 

But,  dull  to  all  they  do  not  know, 

They  neither  dream  nor  guess, 
That  this  is  common  to  them  both; 
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OWNERS   LIKE   IT 


THE   BEST   TEST   OF   ALL 


All  Year  Comfort-*  1295 

The  Coach  fulfills  every  closed  car  requirement 


By  quantity  production,  greater  than  was 
ever  before  devoted  to  such  closed  cars, 
the  Essex  Coach  gives  all  essential  advan- 
tages at  this  wonderful  price — *1295- 

You  must  sec  and  examine  the  Coach  to 
gain  a  fair  conception  of  what  is  offered. 
For  you  naturally  expect  such  advantages 
to  cost  far  more. 

You  will  like  the  Coach.  You  will  like 
the  solid,  substantial  way  it  is  built,  quite 
as  much  as  its  good  looks  and  unusually 
comfortable  riding  qualities. 

The  increasing  number  in  the  service  of 
owners  accustomed  to  driving  costly,  closed 


Touring  -    -  - 1 095 


cars  shows  how  the  Coach  gratifies  their 
requirements. 

It  continues  the  economy  of  its  first  cost. 
It  remains  economical,  efficient  and  in- 
expensive to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  spirited,  flexible  performance  you  ad- 
mire so  much  in  the  new  Essex  may  be 
expected  in  the  same  high  degree,  when 
the  car  has  had  upwards  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  miles.  Such  qualities  are  usually 
found  only  in  costly  cars. 

That  is  what  gives  particular  emphasis  *:o 
the  Coach  value  at  this  price. 


*1195 


Cabriolet  - 

Freight  and   Tax  Extra 


Coach  -    -  *I295 
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Think  of  getting  this  fascinating  old  Chinese 
pattern  in  a  6  x  9  foot  rug  for  only  3810 — it's 
Cold-Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rug  No.  514, 


The  Room  that  Smiles  a  Welcome — 


<< 


'And  isn't  my  rug  a  beauty? 
It  actually  makes  the  room  over 
—  and  it  does  away  with  so 
much  work.  Going  over  it  now 
and  then  with  a  damp  mop 
keeps  it  spotless" 


What  woman  doesn't  want 
to  avoid  the  dusty  sweeping 
that  woven  rugs  and  carpets 
require  ?  Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Rugs  eliminate  that  wearisome 
work  once  and  for  all.  These 
waterproof,  sanitary  rugs  are 
wonderful  time-savers. 


Gold  Seal 


Patterns  for  Every  Room 

The  patterns  are  a  joy  to 
every  woman  of  taste— colorful 
Oriental  designs  for  bedroom, 
living-room,  and  dining-room 
— trim  conventional  ones  for 
kitchen  and  bathroom. 

Need  No  Fastening 

No  fastenings  of  any  kind 
are  needed  to  make  Congoleum 
Rugs  lie  flat — they  never  curl 
or  turn  up  at  the  edges. 

If  there's  a  room  in  your 
home  you  want  to  make  more 
attractive,   don't   fail   to   see 


^4rt-Rugs 


these  rugs.  They  bring  the 
charm  of  artistic  floor-cover- 
ings at  amazingly  low  prices. 

Note  the  Low  Prices 


6     x  9  ft. 
7y2  x  9  ft. 


3  8.10 
10.10 
9  x  12  ft, 


9x   9     ft. 312.15 
9x10^  ft.    14.15 
316.20 


The  rug  Illustrated  is  made  only  In  the  five  large 

sizes.   The   small   rugs   are   made  in  patterns  to 

liarmonize  with  it. 


\y2  x  3  ft.  3  .50 
3     x3ft.    1.00 


3x4^  ft.  31-50 
3x6     ft.    2  00 


Owing  to  freight  rates,  prices  in  the  South, 

west  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  Canada,  are 

higher  than  those  quoted. 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia        New  York        Boston     _  Chicago 
San  Francisco  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

Atlanta  Dallas  Pittsburgh  Montreal 


There  is  only  one  Con- 
goleum and  that  is  Gold- 
Seal  Congoleum  identi- 
fied by  the  Gold  Seal 
shown  at  the  right.  This 
Gold  Seal  protects  you 
against  imitation  floor- 
coverings  and  gives  you 
the  protection  of  our 
money-back  guarantee. 


'  J920_  COM 
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PERSONAL   *   GLIMPSES 


THE    WORLDS    LARGEST   STEAMSHIP— AND    THE    FASTEST. 

The  Majestic,  on  the  reader's  left,  the  rehabilitated  German  steamship  now  in  the  service  of  the  White  Star  Line,  is  the  last  word  in  size  and  in  luxury 
of  appointment.     The  Mauretania,  on  the  right,  has  recently  broken  her  own  record  for  the  transatlantic  crossing. 


NEW  PLEASURES— AND  EXPENSES— IN  SEA-TRAVEL 


FOURTEEN  TRANSATLANTIC  LINERS  left  New 
York  in  one  day,  not  long  ago,  carrying  nearly  10,000 
passengers  for  Europe.  If  the  passengers  paid  on  the 
average  SI, 500  for  their  visits  in  the  other  hemisphere,  the  total 
represented  by  that  one  day's  sailing  suggests  an  expense  of 
about  $15,000,000.  As  most  of  them  are  making  a  return 
journey,  they  paid  a  total  of  about  $5,000,000  to  the  steamship 
companies  alone  and  that,  says  Hawthorne  Daniel,  who  pre- 
sents these  large  figures  in  the  current  issue  of  The  World's  Work, 
's  a  suggestion  of  the  popularity  of  ocean  travel  this  year.  It  is 
a'so  a  suggestion  of  the  cost  of  "going  down  to  the  sea  in  ships" 
in  the  present  day  and  generation.  Mr.  Daniel  presents  facts, 
figures  and  photographs,  however,  to  show  why  the  modern 
American  seems  to  consider  his  money  well  spent  on  the  com- 
fortable and  luxurious  ships  that  now  link  us  with  Europe.  He 
begins  with  some  recent  history  and  comparisons: 

Since  1914  the  great  transatlantic  greyhound  fleet  has  gone 
through  many  troubles,  but  once  again — in  number  of  ships — ■ 
it  equals  the  pre-war  period,  and  in  magnificence  and  size,  in 
comforts  and  conveniences,  the  new  fleet  is  immensely  superior 
to  the  old. 

In  1588,  Medina  Sidonia — a  general,  by  the  way,  not  an  ad- 
miral— was  placed  in  command  of  the  132  ships  that  made  up 
the  Spanish  Armada.  That  fleet — probably  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  any  that  had  previously  been  assembled — might 
readily  have  changed  the  history  of  the  world,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  capable  of  breaking  the  British  sea  power  that  was  being 
molded  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  his  contemporaries. 

The  combined  tonnage  of  the  132  Spanish  ships  was  50,000. 
There  is  one  liner  to-day — the  new  Majestic — with  a  displace- 
ment of  64,000  tons.  There  are  five  others — the  Olympic,  the 
Il'imeric,  the  Mauretania,  the  Berengaria,  and  the  Aquitania 
that  are  in  commission,  and  one — the  Leviathan,  which  is  being 
refitted  for  service — seven  ships  in  all,  that  average  45,000  terns. 
A  Spanish  Armada  of  132  such  ships  could  take  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  to  Europe  in  145  trips,  and  could 
bring  back  on  the  return  journeys  the  entire  populations  of 
Fiance,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark  and  Switz- 
erland. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  now  living  will  ever  see  the  time 
when  132  such  ships  will  be  in  commission,  but  in  the  British 
merchant  service  alone  there  are  181  ships  of  10,000  tons  and 
over,  and  a  ten-thousand-ton  liner — notwithstanding  the  opinions 
of  many  inexperienced  sea  travelers — is  far  and  away  above  the 
averagt — is,  in  fact,  a  big  ship. 

Conditions  of  sea-travel,  we  are  reminded,  are  considerably 


different  from  those  which  maintained   eight  years  ago. 
one  thing: 


For 


Fares  are  a  little  more  than  twice  as  high  as  in  1913,  but  it  is 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  shipping  men  and  tourist 
agencies  that  the  high  rates  make  little  difference  in  the  amount 
of  travel.  Ships  are  going  out  daily  with  all  their  space  taken, 
and  the  special  cruises  that  are  arranged  by  various  agencies  are 
popular.  More  ships  are  scheduled  for  round-the-world  trips 
than  ever  before,  and  the  cruises  to  the  Mediterranean  and  to 
other  cruising  grounds  are  taking  such  ships  as  the  Maur  tania 
out  of  their  regular  runs.  Shipping  conditions  are-  not  ideal — 
anything  but — and  cabin-passenger  traffic  is  not  as  heavy  as  it 
was  before  the  Avar,  but  sea  travel  seems  to  be  more  popular 
than  it  has  been  since  1913. 

But  the  story  of  cabin  passengers  is  not  the  whole  story. 

"Why,"  asks  the  prospective  traveler,  "are  rates  so  high,  if 
ships  are  crowded  and  competing  lines  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
passengers?" 

A  very  simple  statement  will  answer  the  question. 

In  1913 — which  was  the  last  "normal"  year — 1,413,845  third- 
class  passengers  came  to  America,  and  472,781  returned — -about 
158,000  a  month.  Up  to  June,  1922,  the  monthly  average  of 
third-class  passengers  both  ways  was  less  than  14.000  because  of 
the  new  immigration  laws.  There  is  a  clear  drop  of  revenue  of 
probably  more  than  four  million  dollars  a  month — forty-eight 
million  dollars  a  year.  To  make  that  up,  the  cabin  passengers, 
who  are  traveling  now  on  the  transatlantic  lines  at  the  rate  of 
about  23,000  a  month,  must,  necessarily,  pay  about  $175  more, 
each,  for  their  accommodations.  Compare  the  present  rates  with 
those  of  1913  and  you  will  find  that  that  difference  is  about  what 
you  are  asked  to  pay,  altho  as  my  figures  are  for  combined  tirst- 
and  second-cabin  and  for  ships  of  varying  rates,  the  difference  of 
$175  will  be  found  to  be  too  much  in  some  instances  and  too  little 
in  others.  A  minimum  first-cabin  rate,  however,  of  $280  on 
such  a  ship  as  the  Majestic,  less  $175,  will  bring  the  figure  down 
to  $105,  which  is  not  far  from  the  minimum  first-cabin  rates  on 
the   fines!    ships  eight   years  ago. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  many  other  conditions 
affect  fares.  Operating  costs  are  very  high.  Coal,  it  is  true, 
is  not  the  item  that  it  was  last  year,  altho  it  is  still  high  enough, 
but  wages,  food,  pier  rent,  repairs,  and  almost  all  the  innumer- 
able items  that  passenger-carrying  steamships  demand  are  very 
much  higher  than  in  1913. 

An  additional  problem  that  steamship  companies  face  is 
lack  of  freight.      This   naturally  affects   the   balance  sheet,   and 

indirectly  the  sea-traveler.     Nevertheless,  says  the  writer: 

We  seem  to  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  high  prices  for 
travel,  and  on  ships  we  gel  so  much  for  our  money  that  we  do 
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The  newest,  and  largest,  of  transatlantic  liners,  in  addition  to  such  touches  of  comfort  and  luxury  as 

here  revealed,  carries  a  well-equipped  swimming-pool. 


the  Vaterland,  and  the  new  Ma- 
jestic, formerly  the  Bis  march 

The  Leviathan  will  not  be  in  ser- 
vice for  many  months,  for  she  suf- 
fered from  heroic  war  service  as  a 
transport,  and  from  neglect  after 
she  returned  her  last  troops  to 
America.  Bu  t  the  Berengaria  of  the 
Cunard  Line  and  the  Majestic  of  the 
White  Star,  are  two  of  the  finest 
ships,  and  the  Majestic  is  the  larg- 
est that  ever  sailed  the  seas. 

In  comfort  and  beauty  it  Avill 
be  difficult  to  surpass  these  two 
ships.  So  great  are  they  that 
one  can  get  no  real  idea  of  their 
size.  The  recital  of  their  di- 
mensions leaves  one  cold,  just  as 
do  any  huge  figures.  One  can 
walk  miles  through  corridors  in 
the  first-cabin  quarters  alone, 
without  retracing  his  steps.  Four 
times  around  the  promenade  deck 
of  the  Majestic  is  a  mile,  and  this 
deck  ends  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  boAv  and  the  same  distance 
from  the  stern.  There  are  three 
funnels,  each  as  large  as  a  double- 
tracked  tunnel  on  a  standard 
gage  railroad. 


not  object  strenuously.  And  still  it  is  possible  to  go  to  Europe 
on  any  of  several  ships — excellent  ships — for  ten  dollars  a  day. 
These  are  the  "one-class  cabin"  ships,  where  the  rates  have  al- 
ways been  lower  than  on  the  super-liners.  But  ten  dollars  a  day 
Avill  hardly  cover  one's  meals  and  room  at  the  best  metropolitan 
hotels,  and  the  ships  offer  service  that  is  compar- 
able to  hotels,  and  give  one  transportation  as  well. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  developments  of 
the  last  year  or  two  has  been  the  development  of 
the  ships  themselves.  Naturally  enough  this  is 
most  noticeable  on  the  ships  in  the  most  lucrative 
trade — that  is,  the  transatlantic.  I  am  not  alone 
in  wondering  why  magnificence  of  appointments  and 
luxury  of  accommodations  has  been  carried  to  such 
a  point  on  ships.  But  most  ocean  travelers  are  on 
ships  not  from  any  great  love  of  the  sea,  but  rather 
to  get  somewhere,  and  as  the  finest  hotels  are  the 
most  popular,  so  are  the  finest  ships.  The  sea  is 
anathema  to  some — particularly  the  unfortunates 
who  are  not  good  sailors,  and  to  them  a  ship  of 
fifty  thousand  tons  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  ship 
of  forty  thousand,  granting  that  the  fifty-thousand- 
ton  palace  is  less  the  plaything  of  the  elements  than 
the  other,  which  is  not  necessarily  true.  And  it  is 
that  person  who  throws  up  his  hands  in  horror  at 
the  thought  of  crossing  on  a  cockleshell  of  a  ten- 
thousand-ton  liner,  ajid  who  really  doesn't  dream 
that  any  one,  save  hardened  mariners,  would  ever 
Avillingly  go  to  sea  on  a  3,500-ton  tramp. 

Torpedoes  and  mines  accounted  for  a  great  many 
fine  ships  during  the  war.  The  great,  comfortable 
Atlantic  Transport  liners,  with  their  limited  cabin 
lists  and  great  deck-spaces  were  almost  completely 
eliminated.  Hardly  any  of  the  big  lines  failed  to 
lose  important  ships,  and  the  formerly  popular 
North  German  Lloyd  and  Hamburg  American  lines 
have  handed  over  most  of  their  ships  to  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
North  German  Lloyd  is  now  the  proud  possessor 
of  but  one  ship,  and  the  Hamburg  American, 
which  formerly  circled  the  Avorld  Avith  its  ships  and 
had  the  greatest  of  the  steamship  systems,  is  limited 
to  three. 

Personally,  I  haAre  a  grudge  against  the  older 
German  ships  that  has  nothing  to  do  Avith  the  Avar. 
It  is  due  to  the  terrible  tin  bathtubs  with  Avhich 
they  were  equipped.  But  the  neAver  ships  the 
Ciermans  built,  that  are  now  flying  the  British  flag, 
and  the  American,  are  wonderful.  The  outstand- 
ing liners  of  this  category  are  the  Berengaria, 
formerly    the    Imperator,    the    Leviathan,    formerly 


The  largest  ship  in  Columbus's 
flotilla  was  the  Santa  Maria,  86 
feet  long.  The  Majestic  is  14 
feet  wider  than  that,  and  several 
Santa  Marias  could  readily  be  placed  on  the  Majestic' s  deck. 
But  Ave  don't  have  to  go  back  to  Columbus  to  find  ships  Avith 
Avhich  to  contrast  this  neAV  mistress  of  the  seas.  By  way  of  com- 
parison, the  Avriter  recalls  that: 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  MAIN  DINING  SALON  ON  THE  HOMERIC. 

The  appointments  resemble  those  of  a  magnificent  hotel,  and  there  is  practically  no 
suggestion  of  a  ship.     Such  a  glimpse  helps  to  explain  why  the  increased  cost  of 
ocean  travel  is  gladly  met  by  thousands  of  American  tourists. 
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7V>  jAots  rt*  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old  curves  a  lens  would  have  to  be  enlarged  500  times,  as  shown  above 

How  a  great  invention  got  its  start 


IT  was  Christmas  Eve,  1912.  They  were  trimming 
the  children's  tree,  when  down  through  the  fes- 
toons of  tinsel  a  silvery  glass  ornament  slid  to  the  floor 
with  a  pop  like  the  bursting  of  an  incandescent  bulb. 

Fascinated  by  the  reflections  within  this  broken 
shell  of  glass,  Edgar  Tillyer,  the  scientist,  reached  for 
a  fragment  to  study  it  more  closely.  Then  was  born  the 
idea  that  led  to  a  greater  development  in  the  manu- 
facture of  eyeglass  lenses  than  any  preceding  it. 

Up  to  that  time  eyeglass  lenses  seldom  gave  the 
perfect  vision  which  the  eyesight  specialist  wanted 
for  his  patient.  No  one  had  computed  the  curves  on 
grinding  tools  so  that  the  finished  lenses  would  agree 
precisely  with  the  prescription. 

It  was  apparent  that  these  computations,  if  they 
could  be  made,  would  greatly  assist  eyesight  spe- 
cialists in  providing  lenses  which  complied  with  the 
exact  requirements  of  the  eyes.  With  faith  in  his  idea 
Tillyer  toiled  until  eleven  huge  volumes  were  filled 
with  equations  and  mysterious  charts.  These  calcula- 
tions took  three  years  to  work  out.  They  proved 
scientifically  correct,  and  ever  since  then  Wellsworth 
Lenses  of  this  new  type*  have  been  made  by  the 
millions. 


Twenty  years  before  this  George  W.  Wells  had 
reached  the  decision  that  his  Company  would  spare 
no  expense  to  advance  the  Science  of  Optics.  He  al- 
ways insisted  that  the  system  of  curves  for  grinding 
lenses  was  wrong.  "  But,  mark  my  word,"  he  said, 
"  it  will  take  a  mathematician  of  the  highest  order 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  lens  grinding  to 
correct  it." 

Wells  was  right.  Back  of  the  broken  glass  bauble 
were  years  of  preparation.  Before  going  to  the  great 
Wellsworth  plant  in  the  hills  of  Southern  Massa- 
chusetts Tillyer  had  worked  out  many  difficult 
problems  of  refraction  and  reflection  of  light. 

That,  in  brief,  is  how  eyeglass  lenses  of  the  new 
type  were  made  possible. 

Your  optical*  specialist  knows  what  it  means  to 
have  had  this  knowledge  for  more  than  seven  years 
whereby  he  could  provide  you  with  lenses  measured 
in  Effective  Power.  He  knows  how  much  the  delicate 
organ  of  sight  has  need  for  this  and  every  other  aid 
that  scientific  workers  bring  forth  He  understands 
how  great  is  the  strain  caused  by  imperfect  vision 
and  old  style  lenses. 

It  is  never  "too  early"  to  consult  him. 


American  Optical  Company   Southbridge  Maes  USA 


*Knnon  «;  " Effictivt  Piwtr  Ltnits'* 


WELLSWORTH     PARK;     EOT.    1033 
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Imps  are  mobilising 


/ 


YOU  rest  in  false  security.  This  very 
minute  the  Bad  Heating  Imps  are 
mobilizing.  Preparing  to  attack  your 
comfort,  at  the  first  sign  of  cold  weather. 

There's  your  old  enemy,  the  Imp  who 
spoils  your  winter  morning  snooze  by 
banging  in  the  steam  pipes.  And  the 
Imp  who  keeps  the  radiators  filled  with 
ice-cold  air  while  the  fire  in  the  boiler 
roars  in  vain  and  piles  up  coal-bills.  And 
the  Imps  who  make  the  radiator  air 
valves  drip  water  and  hiss  steam  till  your 
ears  ring. 

But  there's  one  fellow  the  Imps  mor- 
tally fear — the  Watchman  of  the  Coal 
Pile,  the  No.  1  Hoffman  Valve.  Put  No.  1 
Valves  on  all  your  radiators  and  you'll 
never  be  bothered  by  the  Imps  again. 
You'll  have  steam  radiators  that  are 
100%  hot,  silent,  and  efficient — radiators 
that  boost  the  temperature  and  lower 
the  coal  bills. 

Better  see  your  Heating  Contractor 
now!  If  you  wait  till  cold  weather  you'll 
find  him  swamped  with  orders  for  No.  1 
Valves.     Do  it  now! 

You  take  no  chances  in  having  your 
entireheating  system  Hoffman  Equipped; 
satisfactory  service  for  five  full  years  is 
guaranteed  you  in  writing. 

"more  heat  from  less  coal"  is  a 
booklet  that  tells  about  Hoffman 
Valves  and  how  they  increase  your 
comfort  and  lower  your  coal  bills. 
Write  for   it  today. 

HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  CO.,  INC. 

Main    Office  and  Factory,    Waterbury,    Conn. 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


Los  Angeles 


.Vo  1  Hoffman  Valves  make  radi- 
ators silent,  efficient  and  coal-sav- 
ing. Get  one  from  your  Heating 
Contractor,  or  send  $2  15  to  our 
Waterbury  Office  for  sample  valve. 
Test  it      Be  convinced! 
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In  the  Spanish-American  War  the  long- 
est ship  in  the  United  States  NaA-y  was  the 
cruiser  Columbia.  She  was  412  feet  long, 
and  could  steam  22  knots  an  hour.  The 
Majestic  is  95G  feet  long,  and  has  a  speed 
of  27  knots. 

Ever  since  a  steamer  first  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  ships  have  been  growing  steadily 
in  size.  The. Great  Eastern,  built  in  1858, 
was  ahead  of  her  day,  with  her  692  feet  of 
length,  for  naval  design  had  not  reached  the 
point  where  so  great  a  ship  could  be  put 
together  with  sufficient  strength  to  stand 
the  strain,  and  engines  could  not  be  built 
to  propel  her  properly.  But  with  this  one 
exception  the  increases  in  length  and  ton- 
nage and  speed  have  been  gradual.  One 
wonders  where  the  growth  Avill  stop.  For 
the  immediate  future  it  seems  probable 
that  no  greater  ships  than  the  Majestic  will 
be  built — not  because  of  the  mechanical 
and  structural  difficulties  involved,  for  the 
great  ship-builders  are  entirely  willing  to 
solve  them — but  because  of  the  enormous 
cost  of  construction,  and  the  limited  num- 
ber of  ports  that  they  can  visit.  The  Ma- 
jestic draws  38  feet  of  water,  which  means 
that  the  channels  she  passes  through  and 
the  harbors  she  enters  must  be  kept  dredged 
to  more  than  40  feet,  and  that  limits  the 
number  of  ports  she  can  visit.  So  it  seems 
likely  that  ships  will  not  rapidly,  nor 
greatly  exceed  the  Majestic  in  size,  because 
it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
would  serve  no  very  useful  purpose.  But 
in  time — possibly  before  many  years — we 
may  expect  to  see  a  ship  surpassing  the 
Majestic  perhaps  as  she  surpasses  the 
Leviathan.  There  is  no  reason  from  the 
ship-builder's  view-point  why  it  can't  be 
done. 

But  these  gigantic  floating  palaces  are 
only  in  the  North  Atlantic  service,  while 
excellent  ships  are  elsewhere  as  well.  Pick 
up  a  Sunday  metropolitan  paper  and  turn 
to  the  shipping  ads.  They  advertise  Nova 
Scotia,  Italy,  Bermuda,  China,  the  West 
Indies,  Scandinavia,  Japan,  France,  Great 
Britain,  the  Mediterranean,  Alaska,  South 
America,  the  Panama  route  between  the 
West  Coast  and  the  East,  Honolulu,  the 
Great  Lakes,  coastwise  ports,  'round-the- 
world,  and  others  besides.  In  that  list 
there  are  trips  that  can  be  taken  for  sums 
ranging  from  $10  to  that  many  thousand. 

The  one-class-cabin  ship  of  the  past  has 
been  either  first-  or  second-cabin  (more 
often  second),  but  since  the  war  a  neAv  de- 
velopment has  taken  place.  That  is  the 
third-class  liner,  and  the  success  of  the 
first  one  of  these  suggests  that  others  of  the 
type  will  follow. 

In  America  there  has  grown  up  a  very 
marked  objection  to  second-class  travel, 
the  reason  being,  probably,  unfamiliarity. 
So  great  is  this  objection  on  the  part  of 
Americans  that  most  of  us,  when  in  Europe, 
invariably  travel  first-class  on  the  rail- 
roads, and  in  more  than  one  European 
country  there  is  a  saying  that  "no  one 
travels  first-class  but  fools  and  Americans." 

The  same  rule,  of  course,  does  not  hold 
on  steamers,  but  the  same  psychology  does. 
There  are  few  Americans  who  could  travel 
second  cabin  and  be  entirely  content— not 
because  of  their  accommodations  or  their 
companions,  but  because  .hey  can  catch 
occasional  glimpses  of  passengers  who  have 
privileges  from  which  they  themselves  are 
barred.  Hence  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
popularity  of  the  one-class-cabin  ship 
with  Americans;  and  many  Americans  who 
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would  hesitate  or  refuse  to  travel  second 
cabin  on  a  liner  carrying  first-cabin  passen- 
gers, would  unhesitatingly  take  passage  on 
a  one-class-cabin  liner. 


'"BEAVER  -HUNTING  IN  THE  WILDS 
OF  LONDON 

"rrijiE  sport  of  beaver-bunting  has  be- 
■*■  come  a  national  pastime  in  England," 
says  the  London  Daily  Express.  The 
"beavers"  in  question  are  men  who  wear 
beards,  and  the  new  sport  is  making  life 
miserable  for  them.  The  Daily  Express 
recently  carried  the  following  pathetic 
advertisement : 

BEAVERS.— Will  all  wearers  of  beards 
who  are  suffering  from  insults  in  public 
owing  to  the  lunatic  craze  called  "Beavers" 
kindly  communicate  with  a  victim,  with 
view  to  formation  of  a  protective  society 
or  club? — All  expenses  defrayed  by  A.  B., 
Box  6956,  •'Daily  Express,"  ilG,  Fleet  St., 
E.  C.  4. 

The  London  paper  comments: 

The  release  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  from  school  for  the  summer 
holidays  has  given  beaver-hunting  an  as- 
tonishing fillip.  Parties  of  youthful  and 
enthusiastic  beaver-hunters  are  made  up 
in  every  district.  It  is  rapidly  developing 
into  a  craze. 

An  instance  of  the  zest  with  which  chil- 
dren play  the  new  game  was  observed  yes- 
terday in  Charing  Cross-road.  A  middle- 
aged  man  with  a  beard  Avalked  down  the 
street,  intent  on  his  own  affairs,  when  a 
band  of  youthful  beaver-hunters  spotted 
him.  They  followed  him  closely,  crying, 
with  obvious  delight,  "Beaver." 

The  man  with  the  beard  seemed  at  first 
a  little  surprized  and  went  on  his  way. 

"Beaver!"  shrilled  the  hunters,  as  they 
closed  round  their  prey.  The  man  with 
the  beard  stopt,  with  a  look  of  annoyance. 
He  was  at  once  encircled  by  the  crowd  of 
joyful  boys  and  girls,  who  pointed  at  his 
beard,  danced  round  him,  and  sang, 
"Beaver!  Beaver!" 

The  man  with  the  beard  became  angry, 
and  exclaimed,  "Go  away,  or  I'll  call  a 
policeman."  This  made  the  beaver- 
hunters  all  the  merrier.  They  shrieked 
with  laughter. 

The  angrier  the  man  with  the  beard  grew 
the  more  hilarious  became  the  beaver- 
hunters,  and  the  unfortunate  beaver  at  last 
dashed  across  the  street,  jumped  on  an 
omnibus,  and  made  his  escape-. 

A  beaver-hunting  expert  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  beaver-hunting  among  chil- 
dren owes  its  popularity  partly  to  the  joy 
of  the  game  itself  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
it  needs  no  outfit  and  no  excursion  to  a  park. 

The  bea  ver,  like  the  rabbit  or  the  buffalo, 
can  be  found  in  its  natural  haunts,  and 
these  are  the  streets  of  every  town.  The 
beaver-hunter  can  lie  in  wait  at  any  street- 
corner,  and  raise  the  hue-and-cry  when  the 
beaver  comes  in  sight.  A  little  more  enter- 
prise and  activity  are  required  to  find  a 
red-bearded  king  beaver,  but  this  adds  to 
the  excitement  of  the  game.  Elderly  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  are  to  be  seen  playing  the 
game  in  tubes  and  omnibuses,  openly  and 
unashamedly. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  beaver  procession 
through  London,  led  by  king  beavers, 
should  be  organized,  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  traffic  police  would  object. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  "Beavering" 
has  caught  on. 


Way  5th,  i92, 
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AN  AMERICAN  DARIUS  GREEN  IN  EUROPE 
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NITED  STATES  GLIDER  SETS  THE  PACE," 
recently  announced  a  cable  dispatch  from  Clermont 
Ferrand,  France,  where  drivers  of-motorless  airplanes 
from  all  over  the  world  have  gathered  for  an  International 
Experimental  Congress.     The  pilot  of  one  of  the  American  ma- 


mind  the  New  York  Herald  of  an  American  pioneer  in  this  field, 
the  famous  Darius  Green,  celebrated  in  one  of  the  most  popular 
The  Herald  observes  editorially  that  Darius 
As  the  writer  recalls: 
It  is  many  years  since  Darius  Green  challenged  gravity: 


of  American  poems 

Green  has  beenivindicated. 
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THE   FRAMEWORK   OP   DARIUS   GREEN'S   NEW  WINGS. 

The  construction  is  so  light  that  the  whole  machine,  after  being  covered  with  fabric,  weighs  only 
eighty  pounds.  The  hinged  edges  of  the  wings  may  be  used  as  ailerons  to  insure  lateral  balance,  or 
they  may  both  be  drawn  down  together  to  enable  the  machine  to  rise,  bird-like,  on  passing  gusts. 


chines  entered  in  this  contest,  Edmund  P.  Allen,  was  formerly  a 
test  pilot  for  the  Army  Air  Service  at  McCook  Field,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Allen,  whose  age  is  26  years,  is  the  oldest  of  three 
young  men — the  other  two  being  Harry  C.  Karcher,  aged  20  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  Otto  C.  Coppen,  aged  22  of  Mamaroneck, 
X.  Y. — Avho  have  designed  and  built  two  gliders  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Several  new  features  were 
incorporated,  and  the  construction  of  the  machines  throughout 
has  aroused  the  interest  of  flying  experts  all  over  the  world. 
The  whole  trailing  edge  of  the  second  glider,  the  M.  I.  P.  No.  2, 
can  be  lowered  to  increase  the  "angle  of  incidence"  by  which 
the  machine  can  take  advantage  of  gusts  of  air.  This  glider 
weighs  only  SO  pounds,  as  against  weights  in  the  opposing  ma- 
chines averaging  125  pounds.  Of  the  two-score  entries  in  the 
French  contest,  according  to  Aviation  (New  York),  26  are 
gliders,  0  are  aviettes  or  flying  bicycles,  and  several  are  muscular 
helicopters,  or  "flappers." 

The  ban  placed  on  high-powered 
airplanes  in  Germany,  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  revival  of  interest  in  flying  with 
motorless  planes.  In  Germany  a 
flyer  has  already  succeeded  in  re- 
maining in  the  air  for  nearly  20 
minutes  in  a  motorless  plane.  This 
flight  was  not  made  in  competition, 
however,  but  on  a  day  when  the 
wind  and  "luck"  favored  the  Ger- 
man aviator.  In  the  coming  glider 
competition  in  Germany,  one  rule 
provides  that  the  grand  prize  shall 
not  be  given  to  any  flyer  who  does 
not  succee'd  in  remaining  in  the  air 
for  40  minutes.    It  appears,  however, 

that  the  (ierman  flying-ground  provides  a  more  favorable  take- 
off for  the  soaring  machines  than  does  the  French  locality, 
where  the  best  soaring  record  so  far  made  in  competition  is 
less  than  two  minutes. 

All  these  attempts  to  fly  without  the  assistance  of  motors  re- 


"The  birds  can  fly  and  why  can't  I? 
Must  we  give  in,"  says  he  with  a 

grin, 
"'T    the    bluebird    and    phcebe    are 

smarter  'n  we  be?" 

Poor  Darius,  who  crashed  after 
hopping  off  the  barn  that  memorable 
Fourth  of  July  morning,  is  being 
vindicated  at  last.  Over  in  France 
another  young  American,  Edmund 
Allen,  who  flies  a  motorless  glider 
less  complicated  in  its  construction 
than  Darius's  batwing  harness,  is 
going  great  guns  in  competition 
with  the  French,  the  Swiss  and  other 
Europeans. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  Darius 
is  now  evident.  His  wings  were  too 
small.  "Ten  feet  they  measured 
from  tip  to  tip,  '  the  Trowbridge 
poem  tells  us,  and  Allen's  glider 
has  a  span  of  twenty-four  feet,  a 
wing-breadtk  of  nearly  five  feet,  and  a  length  over-all  of  six- 
teen feet.  It  is  built  generally  on  the  lines  of  a  light  monoplane. 
Some  of  Allen's  rivals  at  Clermont  Ferrand  have  machines 
modeled  after  the  bat,  as  Darius  Green's  was,  and  they  attempt 
to  propel  them  with  muscle  power.  These  are  called  "flappers," 
but  they  have  not  done  as  well  in  the  French  trials  as  the  "stiffs," 
as  the  gliders  with  stationary  wings  are  nicknamed. 

In  his  American  trials  last  month  Allen  was  reported  to  have 
remained  in  the  air  for  five  minutes.  At  Clermont  on  Tuesday, 
altho  his  longest  flight  was  only  fifty-five  seconds,  he  showed  the 
Europeans  that  he  had  complete  control  of  his  glider.  He  not 
only  took'  off  with  a  start  of  fifteen  feet  and  made  perfect  land- 
ings from  all  his  flights,  but  he  actually  rose  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  starting-point  and  flew  more  than  half  a  mile.  What 
is  more  important,  Allen's  machine  weighs  only  eighty  pounds. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  be  flown  against  lighter  winds  than 
would  float  the  more  cumbersome  European  gliders,  some  of 
which  weigh  150  pounds. 

The  race  for  the  glider  supremacy  is  in  a  way  the  outcome  of 


HE   DEPENDS  ON  THE  WIND  AND  HIS  OWN  HEAD. 

This  American  glider  is  flown,  without  engine,  through  its  pilot's  knowledge  of  air  currents  and  the 
best  methods  of  taking  advantage  of  them.  It  was  built  by  three  young  flying  enthusiasts  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  is  now  competing  in  soaring  contests  in  France  andGermany. 


the  Versailles  Treaty.  Germany  was  forbidden  by  the  peace 
terms  to  build  planes  propelled  by  motors.  Immediately  her  ex- 
perts set,out  to  conquer  the  air  without  the  use  of  gasoline.  Last 
September,  word  came  from  Berlin  that  an  engineer,  Klemperer, 
had  sailed  three  miles  in  a  motorless  monoplane  in  thirteen 
minutes,  starting  from  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet.     On  the 
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MOST 
MILES 

PER. 

DOLLAR 


Enduring  Standard 


HE  sword -makers  of  Damascus  gave  to 
the  world  the  famous  blades  of  watered 
'  steel  that  are,  even  today,  unsurpassed 
for  their  fineness. 

Loyalty  to  only  the  highest  ideals  of  crafts- 
manship has,  from  time  to  time,  produced 
other  similar  standards  of  worth. 

Firestone  Cord  Tires  are  the  accepted 
criterion  of  fine  tire  service;  a  standard  of 
quality    that    has   gained    public   confidence 


in  the  comparatively  short  space  of  twenty- 
two  years. 

Most  Miles  per  Dollar  is  as  great  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  army  of  owner- workers  in  the  great 
Firestone  factories,  as  the  cherished  reputation 
of  their  metal  and  skill  was  to  the  sword- 
makers  of  old  Damascus. 

For  all  who  use  and  know  tires,  the  name 
Firestone  must  always  mean  the  highest 
attainment  in  cord  tire  building. 
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way  he  looped  the  loop.  This  performance  sounds  much  more 
important  than  Allen's  until  it  is  remembered  that  the  American 
■was  not  taking  off  from  a  great  height. 

The  students  of  the  glider  believe  that  its  perfection  will  re- 
sult in  the  improvement  of  the  form  of  motor  airplanes.  They 
say  too,  that  Avhen  the  light  glider  has  reached  something  near 
perfection  it  may,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  motor — about  the 
size  of  that  used  on  motorcycles — become  the  poor  man's  mono- 
plane. He  ■will  glide  across  the  winds  as  far  as  he  can  and  then, 
when  the  breeze  falls  or  a  nose  dive  is  in  prospect,  he  will  turn 
on  his  motor  and  regain  a  height  from  which  he  can  again  go 
slipping  through  the  air. 


THE   AUTOMOBILE    "WHEN   MONEY  IS  NO 

OBJECT" 

MONEY  IS  A  LARGE  OBJECT,  in  general,  in  auto- 
mobiling  in  Europe.  Taxes  and  fees,  by  comparison 
with  which  American  taxation  seems  little  or  nothing, 
make  the  car-owner's  life  a  burden  in  England  and  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  the  utmost  in  luxury,  for  cars  built  absolutely 
"'without  regard  to  price,"  the  European  market  is  supreme. 
The  automobile  in  Europe,  says  an  English  writer,  Walter  L. 
Hawkes,  in  an  article  published  in  Motor  Life  (New  York),  has 
always  been,  and  still  is,  "a  commodity  primarily  for  wealthy 
people."  Cars  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  American  cars,  because  the  European  cars  are 
not  built  by  mass  production  methods,  but  are  put  together  care- 
fully, slowly,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  handwork.  It  is  not 
.strange,  therefore,  observes  Mr.  HaAvkes,  "that  the  great  mass 
of  moderate^  fixed  European  citizens  are  casting  enA-ious  eyes 
at  the  statistic  sheets  which  show  the  lucky  Americans  riding 
around  in  10,000,000  cars  while  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  there 
are  probably  less  than  2,000,000."  Europe  has  tried  to  produce 
cheap  cars,  he  admits: 

There  is  a  veritable  deluge  of  little  cars,  ranging  from  the 
7-8  horse -power  2-cy Under  machines  up  to  the  standard  light 
car  of  18  to  20  horse-poAver.  Cars  of  these  types  are  being 
produced  by  proud  companies  Avhose  efforts  preAriously  have  been 
deAoted  exclusiArely  to  building  luxurious,  heaA-y,  high-poAver 
machines  for  the  wealthy.  They  see  the  handAA-riting  on  the  wall 
and  they  are  translating  it  in  different  ways.  All  of  them, 
hoAveA'er,  are  bent  on  [proA"iding  automotive  transportation  for 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  who  are  insistently  demand- 
ing the  same  transportation  facilities  you  enjoy  in  your  country. 

The  small  cars  being  produced  here  cost  more  than  your 
cars  of  the  same  weight  and  capacity.  But  I  belieAre  they  are  bet- 
ter built,  Avill  giAe  considerably  more  mileage  per  gallon  of  fuel, 
are  easier  on  tires  and  generally  less  costly  in  upkeep. 

The  taxes  suffered  by  the  motorist  over  here  are  cruel.  It 
costs  the  owner  of  a  Ford  £23  in  fees  of  A'arious  kinds.  This,  at 
the  normal  rate  of  exchange,  amounts  to  $111,  Avhich  represents 
a  large  slice  of  the  American  selling  price  of  the  car.  Gasoline 
in  England  retails  at  about  sixty-five  cents  a  gallon  AArhile  the 
poor  French  motorist  pays  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  gallon  for  the 
same,  or  not  so  good,  gasoline. 

But  there  are  many  people  in  all  these  European  countries 
Avho  refuse  to  be  satisfied  "AA'ith  the  type  of  machine  the  manu- 
facturers are  turning  out  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoi  Polloi,"  obseiwes 
Mr.  Hawkes.    For — 

Their  money,  their  position,  their  personalities  demand 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  in  automobiles.  They  must  haA'e 
special  bodies  of  exclusiA'e  design,  unusual  fittings,  upholstery 
and  color  schemes.  This  class  of  buyers  Avill  always  exist  in  all 
countries.  It  is  for  this  group  that  the  oldest,  haughtiest  and 
most  representatiAre  European  body-makers  are  building  stun- 
ning cars  A\rhich  are  the  last  word  in  luxury,  com'enience  and 
aristocracy.  To  them  the  high  motor  taxes  are  a  nuisance  but 
not  a  fatal  deterrent  to  their  motoring.  The  exorbitant  price  of 
petrol  is,  to  them,  a  negligible  matter.  From  the  royal  families 
down  to  the  most  plebeian  of  the  suddenly  war-rich,  the  cry  is 
for  cars  de  luxe,  some  spectacular,  others  conserAratiA-e  in  the 
extreme,  but  all  put  together  with  that  nicety  of  finish  and  gen- 
eral tone  which  proclaims  the  art  of  the  real  coach-builder. 

Such  a  discussion  as  this  would  be  incomplete  without  men- 
tion of  the  cars  which  conA'eyed  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  party 
on  their  recent  trip  to  India  and  Japan.  These  were  special 
Crossleys,  tAA*elA-e  of  them.     In  the  royal  fleet  were  two  seven- 


passenger  "Chester"  landaulets  with  blue  color  scheme  and  up- 
holstery of  gray  Bedford  cord  cloth.  The  Prince's  personal  car 
was  a  sleek  touring  car,  also  in  royal  blue  with  upholstery  of 
fawn  hide.  The  other  nine  touring  cars  were  in  battle-ship  gray 
with  fawn  hide  upholstery.  All  of  the  Crossleys  were  mounted 
on  the  standard  25-30  horse-power  chassis  and  carried  the 
Prince's  crest  colors  on  the  doors  and  little  flags  on  the  radiator 
caps.  These  cars  gave  a  splendid  account  of  themselves  through- 
out the  trip.  Not  one  of  them  made  an  involuntary  stop  or 
experienced  any  trouble. 

The  Napier  car  is  one  of  the  two  highest  priced  cars  in  England, 
and,  with  its  many  improA-ements,  born  of  the  experience  of  the 
company  in  building  automobiles  and  airplane  engines  during  the 
war,  is  second  to  none  in  its  present  reputation.  Its  standard 
40-50  horse -poAver  chassis  is  employed  extensiArely  for  the  in- 
stallation of  remarkable  custom  bodies  by  the  best  coachmakers 
in  England.  A  number  of  these,  built  for  A'arious  members  of 
royal  families  throughout  Europe,  are  astonishing  in  their  laAdsh- 
ness  of  equipment,  the  ingeniousness  of  many  of  their  features, 
and  the  appealing  skill  with.  Avhich  their  lines  have  been  laid  out. 
Among  these  special  Napier  cars,  the  two  extremes  of  individual 
taste  are  particularly  noticeable.  One,  for  instance,  built  for 
the  CroAvn  Prince  of  a  small  European  kingdom,  is  a  glowing 
example  of  the  desire  for  exotic  display.  Its  color  scheme  is  a 
brilliant  combination  of  gold  and  black  while  its  upholstery  is 
in  a  Japanese  design  of  orange  and  black  with,  the  materials 
for  seats,  Avails,  ceiling  and  floor  carpets  especially  woven  for 
this  car. 

Another  Napier,  built  for  Earl  Balfour,  Avell  known  to 
Americans  as  a  result  of  his  splendid  accomplishments  at  the 
Disarmament  Conference,  is  a  stately  limousine  in  subdued  colors, 
both  outside  and  inside,  Avithout  a  garish  note  anyAvhere. 

A1  unique  type  of  sporting  three-seater  body  has  just  ap- 
peared on  the  new  Vauxhall  chassis.  It  is  a  special  car  for  one 
of  London's  leading  business  men  and  has  a  number  of  decidedly 
unusual  features.  It  has  a  Avindshield  Avhich  not  only  opens 
horizontally  in  the  usual  manner,  but  is  capable  of  vertical  ad- 
justment by  means  of  its  special  attachment  to  the  dash,  thus 
permitting  the  height  of  the  screen  to  be  varied  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  dri\'er.  It  has  a  cruiser-shaped  stern  in  which 
the  third  passenger  is  accommodated  and  Avhich  also  conceals 
the  hood,  whieh  you  people  call  the  top.  When  not  in  use,  the 
third  seat  is  eoAered  by  an  ingenious  form  of  polished  mahogany 
hatchway  whieh,  Avhen  necessary,  is  folded  to  form  a  protective 
screen  for  the  passenger.  There  is  also  a  permanent  deck  sur- 
rounding this  third  seat,  the  finish  of  Avhich  is  worthy  of  note. 
It  is  composed  of  small  and  beautifully  matched  planking, 
pitch-caulked  in  true  seamanlike  fashion.  The  fitting  of  the  two 
spare  Avheels,  so  rarely  carried  out  in  an  efficient  manner,  has 
receiAed  special  attention.  These  items  are  carried  upon  a 
tubular  member  bolted  to  the  chassis  and  extending  from  one 
side  of  the  car  to  the  other  in  the  manner  of  a  dummy  axle. 
The  beauty  of  the  A-ehicle  lies  chiefly  in  its  meticulous  finish, 
the  Avhole  of  the  metal  AArork  being  of  delicately  frosted  aluminum 
and,  notAvithstanding  the  acknoAvledged  difficulty  of  welding 
this  material,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discern  AA'here  the  neces- 
sary joining  of  the  panels  has  been  effected.  The  A\eight  of  the 
car  complete  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  26  CAvts.  or  2,912  American 
pounds.  The  petrol  consumption  is  OA'er  twenty  miles  per  gallon 
and  eighty  miles  per  hour  speed  is  easily  exceeded  when  safety 
permits. 

Among  the  best  of  the  British  body-makers  are  Barker  &  Com- 
pany, Ltd.  This  firm  specializes  in  body-Avork  on  the  RoUs  Royce 
chassis  and  has  been  building  horse-drawn  and  motor-driA'en 
carriages  for  British  royalty  for  tAA'O  centuries.  Some  of  the 
Barker  bodies  are  so  conseiwatiA'e  and  correct  that  they  wiU  not 
go  out  of  style  for  many  years.  Others,  howeA'er,  when  special 
demands  are  made  by  the  clients,  contain  ingenuities  of  feature 
and  equipment  such  as  haA'e  not  been  seen  before  upon  any 
automobiles. 

The  few  examples  quoted  Avill  give  an  idea  of  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  England  in  the  way  of  new  body-design.  Across 
the  channel  equally  as  much  activity  is  going  on  Avith  practically 
the  same  situation  existing  with  regard  to  taxes,  operating  ex- 
penses and  the  demand  for  smaller,  lighter  and  more  economical 
cars.  But  Voisin,  Farman,  Delage,  Renault,  Isotta-Fraschini, 
and  other  French  machines,  are  being  clothed  with  extraordinary 
modern  bodies  by  such  AA'orld-famous  firms  of  coach-builders  as 
Labourdette,  Million-Guiet,  Saoutchik,  and  others,  while  in 
Belgium,  Van  den  Plas  and  D'leteren  are  equipping  Minerva, 
S.  A.  V.  A.,  and  other  AA'eU-known  chassis,  AA'ith  open  and  enclosed 
bodies  of  rare  excellence  and  unusual  design. 

In  Austria,  body -building  is  almost  at  a  standstiU,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  present  economic  turmoil  existing  in  that 
country.  A  number  of  Austrian  cars  are  being  built,  howeA'er, 
most  of  them  very  Ught  and  very  cheap,  to  fulfil  the  only  demand 
there  is  there  at  present  for  new  cars. 
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THE       PULSE       OF       LIFE 


a 


WHAT  do  the  people  think?  How  do  the  people  feel?"  This 
is  the  cry  of  those  who  sit  in  the  high  places.  This  is  the  anxious 
query  of  the  statesman  before  he  frames  his  policy.  Immersed  in 
affairs  of  state,  aloof  from  the  life  in  the  street,  viewing  humanity 
from  a  platform — sometimes  he  loses  touch  with  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  average  man. 

In  business,  as  'in  government,  those  who  would  serve  the  people 
must  think  and  feel  with  the  people.  The  arteries  of  understanding 
are  as  vital  to  the  life  of  trade  as  the  arteries  of  transportation.  The 
ambitious  manufacturer  who  understands  his  product,  but  does  not 
understand  his  market,  reaps  a  failure — and  wonders  why.  The 
established  leader  who  clings  to  the  methods  with  which  he  made  his 
first  success,  who  forgets  that  the  pulse  of  life  beats  with  the  changing 
times,  awakes  to  find  that  the  world  is  different — and  he  is  out  of  touch. 

Advertising  fifty  years  ago  served  industry  simply  by  placing  the 
wares  of  industry  in  the  public  eye.  Advertising  today  has  a  deeper 
function  and  a  larger  duty.  The  advertising  organization  which  is 
worthy  of  the  name  studies  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  habits  of  the 
people — and  the  direction  of  the  times.  It  serves  business  in  answer- 
ing the  questions,  "What  do  the  people  think?  How  do  the  people 
feel?"     It  keeps  the  finger  of  industry  on  the  pulse  of  life. 

"Great  men,"  said  Emerson,  "are  they  who  see  that  thoughts  rule 
the  world."  Today,  more  than  ever,  great  leaders  of  industry  are 
they  who  see  that  between  producer  and  consumer,  advertising  is  the 
chief  artery  of  understanding. 


N.  W.  AYER    &    SON 


Advertising  Headquarters 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
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TWO   KINDS   OF   MOTOR   THEFTS 


c 

^Ajvund  tficrVorld 

by  specially  chartered  Cunard  Line  new  steamship 

"SAMARIA" 

A  Cruise  De  Luxe 

Strictly  limited  to  400  guests 

January  24  to  May  31,  1923 

Sailing  eastward  from  New  York 

A  kaleidoscopic  panorama  of  the  world 
we  live  in  —  the  wonders  of  the 
living  age — the  marvels  of  bygone  civil- 
izations—  many  different  peoples  and 
races  —  strange  customs  —  you  will  find 
them  all  in  this  Qolden  Jubilee  Cruise, 
which  marks  the  50th  year  since  Thomas 
Cook,  the  founder  of  our  organization, 
conducted  his  first  tour  around  the 
world.  On  a  magnificent  new  Cunarder 
you  will  circumnavigate  the  globe  in 
127  days  —  days  that  will  ever  be  grate- 
fully remembered. 

There  is  a  wonderful  itinerary  —  with  visits  at 
Mediterranean  Ports — Egypt,  etc. — four  weeks  in 
British  India,  Dutch  East  IndiesandStraits  Settle- 
ments— Saigon,  Manila,  China  —  two  weeks  in 
Japan,  etc. —  visiting  each  country  under  the 
most  favorable  climatic  conditions. 

Full  information  and  Literature  on  Request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway    NEW  YORK    561  Fifth  Ave. 

Boston  Chicago  Los  Angeles  Toronto 
Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Montreal  Vancouvet 

IMyFNTORQ  Who  desire  to  secure  patentshould 
11X  VL1>  l\JI\J  wrjte  for  our  gUifie  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Pend  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,   Depr.   171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REAL  AND  IMITATION 


In  "first  aid" 
emergencies 

AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC  used  in 
treating  minor  wounds,  cuts, 
bites  and  stings,  you  will  find 

CREOLIN 

-PEARSON 

The  Household 
Disinfectant 

invaluable.  Its  cleans- 
ing and  healing  proper- 
ties recommend  its  use 
in  "first  aid"  emergen- 
cies. Directions  are  on 
every  bottle. 

Ask  for  Creolin-Pearson 
at  your  druggist's 


MERCK  &  CO.,    47  Park  Place,  New  York 


Merck 


HT^HE  total  value  of  the  automobiles 
-*-  stolen  annually  in  the  metropolitan 
districts  of  New  York  City,  computes  the 
technical  director  of  a  New  York  auto- 
mobile school,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
feeding  the  starving  children  in  the  Near 
East.  Some  of  the  machines  are  stolen  by 
bona  fide  thieves,  real  car-stealers,  who  sell 
the  machines  for  what  they  can  get  for 
them.  Other  cars  are  taken  by  thieves 
who  are  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
owners  to  collect  the  insurance,  and  thefts 
of  this  sort  constitute  no  small  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  automobiles  stolen, 
both  in  New  York  and  in  the  country  at 
large.  This  latter  sort  of  automobile- 
stealing  has  become  so  common  that  in- 
surance companies  are  taking  steps  to 
guard  against  the  overvaluation  of  cars, 
since  the  high  values  put  on  cars  is  the 
chief  incentive  to  this  kind  of  theft. 
H.  Clifford  Brokaw,  technical  director  of 
the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Automobile 
School  in  New  York,  beginning  with  the 
observation  that  a  man  whose  car  is  stolen 
has  "about  one  chance  in  two  of  getting 
it  back,"  goes  on: 

There  are  two  kinds  of  auto  thefts,  the 
real  and  the  fake.  In  the  case  of  the  fake 
theft,  the  owner  is  in  partnership  with  the 
thief.  An  auto,  for  instance,  that  is  insured 
for  $2,000  is  reported  by  the  owner  as  hav- 
ing been  stolen.  The  machine  is  worth 
$1,500.  So  the  OAvner,  on  collecting  his 
theft  insurance,  makes  a  clean  profit  of 
$500.  The  thief,  on  the  other  hand,  finds 
little  difficulty  in  selling  the  car  for  $500, 
thereby  making  an  equal  amount  on  the 
deal. 

Insurance  companies,  however,  have 
stiffened  up  on  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness so  that  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  used  to 
be  to  get  a  car  insured  for  more  than  it  is 
worth.  It  is  important  that  insurance 
companies  exercise  care  in  issuing  the  poli- 
cies so  as  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  fake 
auto  thefts  which  tend  to  keep  insurance 
rates  high.  The  honest  man  who  insures 
his  car  must  help,  through  his  premium 
payment,  to  pay  the  undeserved  insurance 
of  the  faker.  If  such  thefts  become  com- 
mon insurance  companies  must  either 
raise  their  rates  or  go  out  of  business.  If 
the  rates  become  excessive,  owners  will 
feel  that  the  chances  of  having  their  car 
stolen  are  not  as  great  as  the  premium 
demands  would  indicate. 

A  real  theft  of  an  automobile  is  often 
due  to  carelessness  of  the  owner.  He  often 
leaves  his  key  in  his  car,  thereby  extending 
a  hearty  invitation  for  some  waiting  thief 
to  steal  it.  Almost  every  car  has  some 
kind  of  a  locking  device  which  will  greatly 
handicap  a  thief  in  his  operations.  There 
is  the  ignition  lock  which  is  very  common. 
Some  cars  are  equipped  so  that  the  gear- 
shift lever  can  be  locked  in  neutral.  Some 
machines  have  a  steering-wheel  lock  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  steer  the  car. 
There  is  a  device  which  is  attached  to  the 
tire  which  makes  it  possible  to  track  a 
stolen  car. 

If  the  owner  will  exercise  reasonable  care 
in  taking  the  key  to  his  car  with  him  when 
leaving  it,  even  for  a  short  time,  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  chances  of  having 
his  car  stolen.  But  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  his  auto  will  not  be  stolen, 
as  crooks  sometimes  outwit  even  the  most 


careful  owners.  A  crook  may  watch  a  car 
for  weeks  until  he  becomes  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  owner.  The 
crook  learns  how  long  the  owner  leaves  his 
car  at  certain  places.  He  may  be  able  to 
get  a  key  that  fits  it,  and  thereby  get  away 
with  his  booty  rather  easily. 

A  crook  may  have  an  accomplice  who 
works  Avith  him.  The  accomplice  may 
come  along  at  a  prearranged  time  and  with 
the  help  of  the  crook  tow  the  car  away,  as 
tho  it  were  disabled  and  was  being  taken 
to  a  garage  for  repair. 

What  auto  thieves  do  with  stolen  cars 
depends  upon  the  motive  of  the  thief. 
Usually  the  thief  is  bent  on  securing  a 
financial  reA\rard  for  his  work.  He  may 
take  the  car  to  a  garage,  where  he  changes 
the  license  number  and  the  engine  number. 
He  may  paint  it  some  new  color.  He  may 
alter  the  external  fixtures.  The  result  is 
apt  to  be  a  car  that  even  the  real  owner 
would  find  it  hard  to  recognize.  Then  the 
crook  will  undertake  to  sell  his  newly  ac- 
quired machine  for  Avhat  he  can  get,  which 
is  apt  to  net  him  a  good  profit  on  the 
"deal." 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  had  his  car 
stolen.  He  finally  found  it  in  the  private 
garage  of  a  millionaire's  estate  Avhich  was 
located  on  a  small  island  in  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  wealthy  OAvner  of  this  country 
home  was  abroad,  and  the  caretaker  left 
in  charge  was  in  league  with  the  thief. 
Whenever  the  thief  stole  a  car  he  took  it  to 
this  out-of-the-way  place,  where  there  was 
little  chance  of  its  being  found.  This  par- 
ticular crook  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
appropriating  a  Brooklyn  physician's  auto. 
"When  given  the  third  degree  he  confessed 
to  haAang  stolen  other  cars  and  to  having 
hid  them  in  the  garage  of  this  estate.  On 
investigation  it  Avas  discovered  that  there 
were  three  stolen  cars  in  this  garage,  among 
which  was  my  friend's  machine.  As  a 
result  he  recovered  his  car,  altho  it  was 
much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Some  cars  are  stolen  just  for  the  "fun" 
of  it.  That  is  to  say,  some  young  fellow 
with  sporty  tendencies  and  a  slim  pocket- 
book  Avants  to  make  a  hit  Avith  some  charm- 
ing member  of  the  opposite  sex.  He  thinks 
an  automobile  would  help  him  in  the  pur- 
suit of  her  affections.  So  he  appropriates 
some  one  else's  car  and  forthwith  proceeds 
to  go  on  a  joy  ride  with  the  object  of  his 
desires.  Being  unused  to  his  new  car  and 
being  anxious  to  demonstrate  his  ability 
at  the  steering-wheel,  a  smash-up  of  some 
kind  is  not  an  unusual  result.  After  this 
young  sport  has  run  out  of  cash  with  which 
to  buy  gasoline,  he  may  leave  the  car  to  its 
fate  wherever  he  happens  to  be. 

Another  friend  of  mine,  whose  car  was 
stolen  in  New  Jersey,  found  it  a  week 
later  abandoned  in  a  side  street  in  the 
Bronx.  It  showed  signs  of  excessive  joy- 
riding, and  it  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  have 
the  machine  restored  to  anything  like  its 
former  efficiency. 

Some  cars  are  stolen  from  a  garage.  It 
is  always  Avell  to  haAre  first-class  locks  on 
garage  doors  and  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
locked  when  the  car  is  put  up  for  the  night. 
Many  a  story  could  be  told  of  locking  the 
automobile's  stable  door  after  the  machine 
had  been  stolen.  Spare  tires  that  are  car- 
ried on  the  rear  or  side  of  a  car  should  also 
be  locked  on. 

Automobiles  left  in  public  garages  are 
in  very  little  danger  of  being  stolen.  But 
if  the  theft  of  a  car  does  occur  in  such  a 
place  the  owners  of  the  garage  can  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  loss. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  on  securing 
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His 


ANEW  figure  has 
.  commerce  ...  a 
year  by  year  looms 
as  his  helping  hands 
world's  essential  in 
Chemical  Engineer . . . 
strange    mingling    of 


visions  have  crowded 
the  highway s  of  commerce ! 


come  into  the  world's 
new  personality  that 
larger  in  importance 
reach  deeper  into  the 
dustries.  He  is  the 
and  truly  he  is  a 
abilities ...  a  coupling 


of  the  man  of  science  with  the  manufacturng  expert ...  a 
chemist  who  has  forsaken  his  test'tubes  for  the  lathes 
and  vats  of  the  world's  industrial  plants. 

This  is  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other,  has  crowded 
the  highways  of  commerce,  and  in  the  past  generation 
made  the  Zulu  and  the  Eskimo  brothers  in  the  world's 
market-places.  For  it  is  he  who  has  brought  to  the  man- 
ufacturer's assistance,  in  a  practical  way,  the  chemist's 
slowly-won  mastery  over  Nature's  elemental  substances. 

It  is  he  who,  applying  chemistry's  discoveries,  has  made 
available  new  substances,  new  uses  for  long-used  sub- 
stances and  uses  for  products  that  once  were  waste,  and 
has  invented  processes  less  costly  and  less  wasteful  .  .  . 
It  is  he  who  has  intensified  the  world's  production, 
lowered  costs  and  driven  the  carriers  of  commerce  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth  seeking  the  raw  materials  industry 
needs,  or  carrying  to  market  its  finished  goods. 
*  *  * 

HOW  the  Chemical  Engineer  has  quickened  the  pulse 
of  commerce  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the 
du  Pont  Company.  For  a  century  after  its  founding  in 
1802,  the  du  Pont  Company  was  a  manufacturer  of 
explosives  .  .  .  nothing  else. 

But  its  founder,  Eleuthere  Irenee'  du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
was  himself  a  chemist,  and  the  making  of  explosives,  even 


in  his  day,  called  for  the  services  of  the  chemist.  As 
dynamite  was  invented  and  other  high  explosives  came  into 
use,  increasingly  higher  types  of  chemical  knowledge  were 
needed.  So  it  was  only  natural  that  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century  the  du  Pont  Company  came  to  have  a  very 
extensive  chemical  staff. 

It  was  a  stafFof  Chemical  Engineers,  men  who  knew  manu' 
facturing  as  well  as  chemistry,  and  so  in  the  course  of 
research  looking  to  the  improvement  of  du  Pont  explosives, 
they  came  upon  other  products  alike  in  their  chemical 
structure,  that  might  be  manufactured  from  the  same  or 
similar  basic  materials  or  by  machinery  and  processes  with 
which  the  du  Pont  Company  was  familiar. 

And  the  results  are  sometimes  surprising  to  those  who 
look  only  at  the  products,  which  seem  so  unrelated,  and 
do  not  consider  the  origin  of  these  products.  "For,"  says 
one,  "what  have  dyes  to  do  with  explosives?"  What,  in- 
deed, except  that  the  raw  materials  from  which  explosives 
are  made,  are  the  same  that  are  needed  for  making  dyes! 

So,  too,  for  the  same  reason,  the  du  Pont  Company 
came  to  make  Pyralin  for  toilet  articles  and  numerous 
other  things;  and  Fabrikoid  for  upholstery,  luggage,  book 
bindings  and  half  a  hundred  other  uses — for  these  prod- 
ucts contain  many  of  the  same  raw  materials. 

Paints  and  Varnishes  now  carry  the  du  Pont  Oval, because  this  field 
of  effort  is  also  one  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Chemical  En- 
gineer can  be  effectively  applied. 

The  du  Pont  Oval  also  guarantees  the  purity  and  excellence  of 
many  chemicals,  some  of  vital  importance  to  industry,  others  inval- 
uable in  modern  surgery  and  medicine. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  published 
that  the  public  may  have  a  clearer  understanding  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  cV  Co.  and  its  products. 


E.  I.  DU   PO.NT   DE    iMEAVOUR^    6^  COMPANY.Inc  'Wilmington,  Del. 

TRADE  (jjlJPQfcf)   MARK 
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There' s  a  laugh  in  every  line  of 

"FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS" 

This  new  film,  which  will  be  shown  in  your  favorite 
theater,  beginning  September  2,  will  bring  to  you  each 
week  a  new  series  of  the  most  laughable  and  amusing 
bits  of  wit  and  humor,  afforded  by  the  press  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  only  motion  picture  film  now  produced, 
sponsored,   and  backed  by 

The  Literary  Digest 

"Fun  from  the  Press,"  being  a  100%  "Literary  Digest" 
product,  assures  you  that  it  will  be  entirely  free  from 
features  which  could  possibly  be  unacceptable  to  any 
member  of  the  family. 

See  It  Every   Week 

Plan  to  see  "Fun  from  the  Press"  at  your  local 
theater  each  week — and  don't  fail  to  see  the  first  film 
shown  the  week  of  September  2. 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

Produced  by  The  Literary  Digest 
Distributed  by  W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation 


You're  missing  a  true,    colorful,   gripping 
story  of  a  real  man,  if  you  fail  to  read 

Sergeant  York 

and 

His  People 

by  Sam  K.  Cowan 

With  all  the  tense  interest  and  swift  action  of 
a  novel,  this  new  volume,  just  off  the  press, 
brings  you  a  true  story  stranger  indeed  than 
fiction — a  story  of  home,  work,  war,  faith  in 
God,  and  love  told  about  the  type  of  man  whom 
we  call  an  American  with  a  thrill  of  pride.  The 
scenes  range  from  the  stern,  sun-kissed  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee  where  Sergeant  York  was 
born  to  that  perilous,  shell-ridden  battlefield 
in  France  where  this  young  Tennessee  moun- 
taineer amazed  the  world  with  his  almost  un- 
believable feat  of  individual  skill  and  lion- 
hearted  bravery. 

Read  this  book  and  you'll  agree  with  the 
Literary  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  who 
says,  "Whew,  but  this  book  about  Sergeant 
York  has  hit  us  in  a  tender  spot!  If  it  doesn't 
hold  a  thrill  and  a  smile  and  a  tightening  of  the 
throat  for  you,  then  you're  not  the  reader  for 
whom  we  are  editing  this  book  page,  that's  all." 

At  booksellers,  $2.00,  net; 
by  mail  from  the  publishers,  $2.12. 

FUNK.  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publishers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

French  Grammar 
Made  Clear 

By  ERNEST  DIM  NET 

of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  Stanislas,  Paris 

A  new  grammar  for  schools  and  colleges,  made 
up  on  a  new  plan  which  is  designed  to  be  of  help 
to  the  pupil  by  giving  him  the  rules  that  he  must 
know  and  by  leaving  out  all  those  that  are  un- 
necessary and  confusing.  Two  of  the  outstanding 
features  are  the  large  number  of  phrases  of  the  very 
latest  coinage  in  both  French  and  English  and  long 
lists  of  French  and  English  conversational  phrases 
embracing  many  of  most  recent  origin. 

12mo.  Cloth.  251  pages.  SI. SO  net;  by  mail,  SI. 62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALIS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Digesting  the  Foreigner 

Americas  big  problem.  Congress  has  wrestled 
with  it  for  generations.  The  United  States  Immi- 
gration Commission  spent  four  years  studying  the 
effect  of  immigration  on  American  civilization,  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Research  Pro- 
fessor of  Government  and  Public  Administration, 
New  York  University,  and  W.  Jett  Lauck,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics,  Washington, 
who  were  officially  associated  with  the  Commission, 
have  given  the  gist  of  its  42-volume  report  in  their 
wonderfully  comprehensive  and  interesting  book — 

THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 

(New  and  Revised  Edition) 

After  passing  through  four  editions,  the  book  is 
now  coming  from  the  press  in  a  fifth  edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  strictly  up-to-date,  by  Rufus  D. 
Smith,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Econ- 
omy, New  York  University.  The  book  now  con- 
tains immigration  laws  and  regulations  up  to  May, 
1921,  and  all  available  new  data  and  statistics, 
based  on  the  1920  census.  Prof.  Smith  has  added 
three  important  chapters — Immigration  Problems 
of  Other  Countries,  The  Race  Problem  in  the 
Pacific,  and  Present  and  Future  Restrictions.  The 
book  is  a  most  admirable  survey  of  the  immigration 
situation,  and  the  recommendations  of  its  authors 
will  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem. 

Cloth.     8vo.    682   pages 
S3,  net;  S3. 12,  postpaid 

funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


an  automobile  is  to  have  it  insured  in  a 
reliable  company  against  theft.  The 
second  matter  is  to  take  every  precaution 
possible  against  the  possibility  of  the  car 
being  stolen.  For  even  with  insurance  a 
stolen  car  usually  represents  a  loss  of  time 
and  money  and  great  inconvenience  to  the 
owner.  In  the  third  place,  having  made  a 
theft  as  difficult  as  could  be  expected,  if  the 
car  is  stolen,  notify  the  police  immediately. 
They  are  apt  to  locate  it  for  you  some  time, 
somewhere,  and  in  some  condition. 


WHO  TAKES  THE  PLANE  FROM 
LONDON  TO  PARIS? 

A  FTER  a  lyrical  description  of  the  luxur- 
•**-  ious  air  voyage  "to  Paris  and  return," 
a  writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  learned 
with  surprize  that  this  service  is  maintained 
chiefly  through  American  support.  "In  the 
newspapers  that  night,"  he  concludes  his 
story,  "I  read  that  the  Rolls-Royce  Com- 
panj%  whose  splendid  engines  make  possible 
these  magic  trips,  are  about  to  give  up  the 
making  of  air-motors,  as  there  is  now  so 
small  a  market  for  them."  He  fears  that  the 
Continental  air  service  itself  must  be  in  jeop- 
ardy, "for  its  main  support  still  does  not 
come  from  the  English  public  but  from 
Americans. "  One  of  the  pilots  offered  him  an 
explanation  for  the  lack  of  home  patronage. 
There  is  still  in  England,  said  the  pilot,  more 
than  one  old  lady  who  has  never  yet  trusted 
herself  to  a  railway  train.  The  Guardian 
writer  gives  the  following  colorful  account 
of  the  Paris-London  air  journey,  appre- 
ciated,  it   appears,  largely  by  Americans: 

Passengers  wait  at  Victoria  Hotel  for 
the  motor  car  that  takes  them  to  the  aero- 
drome at  Croydon,  just  as  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  partner  waited  at  the  Golden 
Cross  near  by  for  the  Rochester  coach. 

Croydon  now  looks  an  impressive  air 
port,  with  its  big  indicator  board  showing 
the  conditions  on  the  air  routes,  its  signal 
apparatus,  waiting-rooms,  custom-house, 
passport  office,  and  great  assembly  of 
hangars  and  repair  shops.  Ten  minutes 
for  weighing  and  stowing  luggage  and 
customs  formalities  and  we  are  all  in  the 
cabin  of  the  big  Handley-Page  airplane 
packet,  with  the  propellers  buzzing,  and 
after  lumbering  along  the  field  like  a  boat 
pushed  off  down  the  sands  we  are  in  the 
air,  while  the  strange  and  exciting  motion 
on  a  light  structure  with  enormous  power 
in  an  invisible  element  pervades  our  being. 

We  mount  to  2,000  feet  and  Kent  lies 
beneath  us,  London  smoking  in  the  dis- 
tance. People  settle  down  in  the  cabin; 
the  elderly  gentleman  reads  a  newspaper; 
the  little  girl  sits  quietly,  as  if  she  were  in 
church ;  the  Canadians  open  their  luncheon 
baskets.  Conversation  is  not  very  easy 
with  the  propellers  so  close,  but  it  can  be 
carried  on.  Some  of  the  windows  slide 
back,  but  the  air  does  not  rush  in;  the 
cabin  is  well  warmed,  and  people  take  off 
their  overcoats.  Sevenoaks  is  discerned, 
then  Folkestone  and  the  Channel,  with 
a  cross-Channel  boat  going  over  and  a  fish- 
ing fleet  near  the  French  coast,  the  sea 
crinkled,  but  without  white  streaks;  then 
France,  not  patched  like  the  English 
country,  but  inlaid  with  little  thin  pieces 
set  in  panels,  one  way  and  then  another, 
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scratched  by  white  roads.  The  sun  shone 
over  the  little  rose-gray  towns  and  white 
chateaus  and  long  forests,  and  everything 
looked  asleep.  Abbeyville,  Beauvais  are 
passed,  and  the  tall  slim  shape  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower  rises  over  a  dark  blur — Paris! 
We  descend,  and  Paris  rushes  to  meet  us 
as  we  wing  round  and  touch  French  earth. 
Two  hours  and  a  quarter's  journey!  The 
passengers  get  out  with  a  look  or  a  wave 
to  our  two  pilots,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
are  driving  by  car  from  Le  Bourget  to  Paris. 

Paris! — and  Paris  herself  again,  grunting 
and  hooting,  rattling  and  screeching 
through  its  brilliant  streets,  its  architec- 
ture in  scale  and  style  more  impressive 
than  ever,  its  noise  and  fury  more  appalling. 
New  buildings,  new  statues,  orchestras  in 
cafes,  shops  redecorated  and  crowded, 
motor  cars  in  myriads,  very  few  bicycles, 
many  new  journals,  ice  plentiful,  more 
pretty  women  than  ever,  but  feAv  of  the 
tradeswomen  hatless;  the  Champs  Ely  sees, 
full  of  idlers,  students'  processions  in  the 
boulevards,  the  kiosk  pictures  more  de- 
corous— Paris  smiling  and  brilliant  and 
strident  again.    Both  of  the  Salons  are  open. 

Among  other  impressions  the  chief  were  of 
the  public  life  flowering  in  the  open  air  in  the 
great  assemblies  of  cafes  and  restaurants. 
There  was,  too,  the  Grand  Prix  Steeple- 
chase at  Auteuil,  with  its  beautiful  trees  and 
paddock  and  lake  that  make  Ascot  look  like 
a  back  yard,  and  its  Mannequins  in  embroi- 
dered crepe  dresses  posing  enjoyably  to  the 
photographers  in  front  of  the  grandstand. 

And  then  a  noble  flight  home.  It  was 
a  sunny  day  when  we  left,  but  the  weather 
report  decided  the  pilots  to  fly  high  and 
pass  above  the  cloud  banks  at  the  coast. 
We  climbed  to  7,000  feet  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  latterly  reached  9,000, 
where  the  going  was  so  steady  that  water 
in  a  glass  hardly  moved.  When  ninety 
miles  away  we  could  see  the  Channel  and 
the  clouds  towering  over  England,  for  the 
clouds  on  both  sides  seemed  to  stop  at  the 
coast,  with  only  a  few  lonely  wraiths  over 
the  Channel.  When  near  Croydon  before 
the  descent  we  could  still  see  the  Channel! 
We  were  flying  most  of  the  way  under 
a  great  blue  sky  with  the  sunlit  clouds  far 
below.  Over  Beauvais  we  passed  the  first 
clouds,  rounded  masses,  flat  below,  like 
melting  snow-mounds,  but  they  assembled 
together  in  crowds  as  we  rushed  on,  and 
near  the  French  coast  they  made  a  sort  of 
cloud  forest  with  each  mass  separately  out- 
lined against  the  other  like  giant  snow-trees. 

As  the  machine  darted  over  the  Channel, 
the  magic  of  the  vast  scene  increased.  Be- 
neath us  the  sea  was  a  muted  blue,  with 
a  Channel  steamer  in  foam  like  a  beetle 
that  had  been  in  the  milk.  The  French 
clouds  were  mobilized  over  the  land,  but 
far  away  to  the  South  a  separate  body  of 
clouds  rose  high  above  the  rest,  and  the 
sun  picked  out  their  shapes  in  gold — 
a  bank  of  celestial  chrysanthemums.  It 
was  very  lovely.  One  looked  at  England, 
where  the  clouds  massed  heavily,  and  away 
below  them  lay  a  little  pearl  string  of  cliff. 
One  of  the  beads  would  be  Shakespeare  Cliff. 
The  penciled  line  of  the  Dover  breakwater 
identified  the  town  and  the  coast  ran  clearly 
out  to  Dungeness  and  in  again  to  Rye. 

Clouds  again,  close  packed  and  irregular, 
rising  to  the  west  to  a  higher  range,  ending 
in  a  great  tusk,  solid  yet  plastic,  and  all 
these  sierras  cast  shadows  and  reflections 
on  and  through  themselves,  baffling  the  un- 
trained eye  which  only  knew  clouds  from 
below,  blooming  into  delicate  lavenders  and 
dove  gray  and  plum  colors.  Through  one 
region  a  lavender  valley  ran  from  an  im- 
mense distance,  and  in  part  of  the  valley 
shapes  of  a  yellow  smoke  color  were  rising 


Archt.  Chester  A.  Patterson,  New  Vork  City. 
secured  unusual  values  with  wide  exposure  of 
24"  "CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  (Dixie 
White)  on  side  walls  with  18"  Weathered  Gray 
roof  on  this  home  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


More 


Than  a  Roof 


SHINGLES,  since  Colonial  days,  have  been  used 
on  side  walls,  but  the  common  use  of  the  ma- 
terial to  most  people  has  meant  "roof." 

"CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  have  exploded 
that  idea.  It  is  just  as  important  to  protect  side 
walls  against  rot  and  decay;  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make 
both  attractive  in  color  and  material. 

You  can  save  delay,  annoyance,  cost  of  painting  and 
labor  of  other  materials,  it  you  will  ihave  your  ar- 
chitect and  builder  use  "  CREO-DIPT"  Stained 
Shingles.      Select   a   pleasing   combination   of   colors 


for  side  walls  and  roof — using  "CREO-DIPT" 
Stained  Shingles  16  inches  or  18  inches  long  for  roof 
and  narrow  effect  on  side  walls;  for  the  wide  shingle 
effect  on  side  walls  use  "CREO-DIPT"  Stained 
Shingles  24  inches  long  with  a  10-inch  exposure. 

"CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  are  made  only 
of  straight  grained  cedar  shingles  of  first  quality; 
preserved  with  earth  pigments  and  pure  linseed  oil, 
carried  into  the  Wood  with  creosote.  They  are 
proof  against  rot;  colors  last;  they  give  the  charm 
that  no  other  building  material  lends  to  your  roof  and 
side  walls. 


If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel,  send  6c.  to  cover  postage  for  Portfolio  of  Fifty 
Large  Photographs  of  Homes  by  Prominent  Architects  with  color  samples.  Also  ask 
about  cur  Special  Thatched  "CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  for  Thatched  Roof 
effect;  24-in.  Dixie  White  Side  Walls  for  the.  true  Colonial  White  Effect. 


1034  Oliver  Street 


North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities.      Many  Lumber  Dealers  Carry  Standard  Colors 
in    Stock.     Plant  at  Minnesota  Transfer,  St.  Paul,   for  Western   Distributors. 


Portfolio 
o/"Hom«» 


CREO-DIPT 

Stained  Shingles 


D*?Lyorvs 

Joe  jDeniifrice  rfed  made  fine  teeif)  ^Jhsfiioryable 

jPo  rider ^t^SaSS^  Gream 


PHE  pleasure  of  Lyonized 
teeth  is  yours — the  admira- 
tion comes  from  others.  And 
the  safety — no  drugs,  no  risk 

-appeals  to  common  sense. 
Dr.  Lyon's  has  been  approved 
and  used  by  the  best  dental 
authorities  for  over  fifty  years. 


I.  W.  LYON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

530  West  27th  St.,  New  York 


Canadian  Disl  ributi  irs: 
LYMANS,  LIMITED 

M  mtrcal 


Free  Sample — Powder  or  Cream 
Seat  to  Anyone 
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-MDIAMONDS^- 

FROM    JASON    WEILER   &   SONS 


of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading    diamond    importers 

For  over  46  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons,  of  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
diamond  importing  concerns  in  America  selling 
to  jewelers.  However,  a  large  business  is  done 
direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  importing 
prices!  Here  are  several  diamond  offers — 
direct  to  you  by  mail — which  clearly  demon- 
strate our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds 
that  should  surely  interest  any 
present  or  prospective  dia- 
mond purchaser. 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


%# 


1  carat,  $145.00 

This  one  carat  diamond  is  of 
eood  brilliancy.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style  I4K  solid  gold 
setting'.  Order  this  diamond, 
take  it  to  any  expert,  uiake 
any  comparisons  you  wish — 
money  refunded  if  this  ring; 
can  be  duplicated  elsewhere 
lor    less    lhan     $200.00.     Our 

?;lc?..d.i".e.t..t?  $145.00 


Wfnortt 


ladies'  Platinum  ffOfiC  flA 
Diamond  Ring..    -P^OO.UU 

Perfectly  cut  blue  white 
diamond  of  exceptional  bril- 
liancy with  four  smaller  per- 
fectly cut,  blue  white  dia- 
monds on  the  sides.  The  ring: 
is  all  platinum,  beautifully 
pierced  and  carved. 

A  few  weights  and  prices  of  other  diamond  rings: 

H  carat,  $31.00  I     J  -i  carat,  $  73.00  I  2  carats,  $290.00 
yi  carat,    50.00  |  l1  2  carats,  217.00  |  3  carats,    435.00 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to  any  bank 
or  newspaper  in  Boston. 

If  desired,  ring-swill  be  sent 
to  any  bank  you  may  name 
or  any  r.xpress  Co,  with 
privilege  of  examination. 
Our  diamond  guarantee  for 
full  value  for  all  time  goes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  THIS^p- 

VALUABLE 

CATALOG 

FREE  ON 

"HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS" 

This  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  Tells  how  to 
judge,  select  and  buy 
diamonds.  Tells  how 
they  mine,  cut  and  mar- 
ket diamonds.  This 
book,  showing  weights, 
sizes,  prices  and  quali- 
ties of  a  Million  Dol- 
lars* worth  of  Dia- 
monds, is  considered 
an  authority. 

-  —  CLIP  COUPON— FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  NOW 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

377  Washington  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam.  London  and  Paris 

Please  send  FREE  Diamond  Catalog 

Name 


h 


savtyj 


'/ 


»o,  // 


°<VS  I 


.Slate. 


PATENTS. 


INVENTORS  should  write  for 
Free  Guide  Books  and  RECORD 
OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.   EVANS   &  CO. 
759    9th  Washington,  D.  C. 


Look 
for  the 
Yellow 


Jfemember 

Luden's  soothe  the  sting- 
ing membranes.      Clear  the 
head.     Ease  the  throat. 

LUDEN'S 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 


in  tongues  and  domes.  The  lights  were 
constantly  changing  and  the  shapes  har- 
dened and  dissolved.  Behind  us  over  a  ledge 
of  cloud  the  Channel  could  still  be  seen,  and 
the  clouds  of  France,  now  rosy  in  softened 
rounded  forms,  clustered  against  the  blue 
like  amorini  in  a  Fragonard  tapestry. 

What  was  England  like  in  her  bed  below 
her  opaque  silver  canopy?  We  had  seen 
none  of  her  for  the  last  forty  minutes,  for 
the  machine  was  fighting  against  a  dead 
head-wind.  At  last  there  was  a  gap,  and 
a  darkened  spread  of  field  and  patches  of 
moss  that  were  forests  could  be  discerned 
for  a  minute.  An  airplane  passed  far  down, 
black  against  the  clouds.  One  last  look 
back  over  the  sunlit  glories  "that  blushed 
and  bloomed,"  and  we  were  down  into  the 
cloud  floe,  whigging  through  milky  white- 
ness that  streamed  past,  and  down  into 
a  darkened  chamber  with  a  dull  green 
carpet  below,  and  the  twin  towers  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  as  ornaments  on  a  shelf  of 
London  smoke.  A  gentle  touch  and  rise  and 
touch  and  run,  and  we  are  down  to  earth 
again.  Business-men  passengers  looked  at 
their  watches.  The  two  motor  pilots  climbed 
down  to  change  into  shore  clothes.  It  was 
all  as  if  a  miracle  hadn't  happened. 


KEEPING  FIT  IN  A  SUBMARINE 

NOT  exactly  comfortable,  but  not 
unhealthy,"  is  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced upon  life  in  a  submarine  by  The 
Lancet  (Loudon),  commenting  on  an  article 
by  Surgeon-Captain  C.  M.  Belli,  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Navy,  contributed  to  recent 
numbers  of  the  Annali  di  Medicina  Navale. 
Captain  Belli  says  that  all  submarines  now 
have  a  buoyancy  greater  than  10  per  cent., 
and  are  continually  getting  larger,  being 
now  up  to  5,000  tons,  250  feet  long,  with 
a  crew  of  40,  and  a  surface  speed  of  25 
knots;  they  can  submerge  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  sink  to  15  or  20  fathoms,  and  stay 
there  for  24  hours  or  more ;  while  under  water 
they  can  travel  at  15  knots.  They  have  a  cruis- 
ing radius  of  6,000  miles,  and  can  stay  away 
for  thirty  or  forty  days.     Says  The  Lancet: 

All  nations  are  a  little  shy  of  publishing 
facts  about  their  submarines,  but  a  Ger- 
man submarine,  captured  in  the  war  by 
the  Italians,  had  for  each  man  of  the  crew 
on  an  average  600  cubic  feet  of  air,  a  large 
allowance  in  a  ship;  but  then  there  was 
here  no  chance  of  exchange  of  air  when  sub- 
merged, and  the  great  hygienic  trouble  in 
all  submarines  is  stuffiness.  Carbonic 
acid  increases  eA^en  to  20  parts  per  1,000, 
there  is  greatly  increased  humidity,  and 
much  smell  of  engines,  men,  food,  and 
paint.  According  to  the  season,  they  may 
be  excessively  hot  or  extremely  cold,  and 
there  is  always  the  risk  of  a  disaster  which 
may  admit  sea-water  to  the  accumulators 
and  consequently  suffocate  every  one  with 
chlorine  gas  thus  produced,  because  all 
navies  but  the  American  fill  their  accumu- 
lators with  sulfuric  acid;  the  United 
States  boats  use  an  accumulator,  proposed 
by  Edison,  with  an  alkaline  fluid;  these 
accumulators  are  smaller,  require  less  at- 
tention, and  do  not  ever  give  off  chlorine, 
but  they  are  thought  to  be  less  effective. 

Ventilation  is  the  chief  problem  and  has 
been  attacked  in  three  ways.     At  first  by 


mere  electric  fans  which  circulated  the  air, 
and  only  made  the  worst  part  of  the  ship 
as  good  as  the  best.  Then  it  was  hoped  to 
purify  the  air,  removing  moisture,  as  snow, 
by  refrigeration,  while  it  was  attempted  to 
remove  carbonic  acid  by  soda-lime  in 
granules  through  which  the  air  was  passed. 
But  the  damp  air  as  it  passed  changed  the 
soda-lime  quickly  to  sludge,  and  the  sur- 
face was  consequently  so  much  reduced 
that  the  action  came  quickly  to  an  end.  It 
was  hoped  that  peroxide  of  sodium,  which 
when  moistened  gives  up  oxygen,  would 
help,  but  'it  must  have  very  careful  han- 
dling, and  that  would  have  required  two 
men  to  be  added  to  the  crew,  and  for  them 
there  was  noroom.  Perchlorate  of  potassium 
mixed  with  charcoal  and  peroxide  of 
manganese,  when  heated  enough,  glows 
and  gives  off  a  great  deal  of  oxygen,  but 
makes  too  much  heat.  Then  liquid  oxy- 
gen was  tried,  but  it  so  quickly  evaporates 
out  of  the  Dewar  flasks,  in  which  alone  it 
can  be  stored,  that  it,  too,  proved  imprac- 
ticable, so  recourse  had  to  be  made  to 
cylinders  of  comprest  oxygen,  but  they 
do  not  help  to  reduce  the  impurities  al- 
ready in  the  air.  In  the  British,  Japanese, 
and  German  navies  ozone  was  made 
electrically,  but  the  ozone  is  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  present,  and  it  is, 
besides,  irritating  to  the  lungs,  rusts  me- 
tallic surfaces  and  harms  the  engines. 
The  third  method,  that  used  at  present,  is 
a  true  ventilation.  The  fouled  air  is  con- 
densed by  a  pump  into  cylinders,  while 
fresh  comprest  air  is  gradually  allowed  to 
escape  from  other  cylinders,  taken  on  board 
in  harbor.  The  drier  this  air  when  com- 
prest, the  better  the  effect  on  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  submarine.  By  this  method 
all  hurtful  gases  are  equally  reduced,  and 
thus  the  crew  can  be  maintained  in  good 
physiological  condition  for  24  hours  or 
longer.  The  main  oil  engines  drive  the 
boat  on  the  surface  and,  on  the  surface, 
actuate  the  electric  motors  which  charge 
the  accumulators;  these,  when  the  boat 
is  submerged  drive  it,  ventilate,  heat  or 
cool  it,  and  do  the  cooking  for  the  crew. 

Food  supply  presents  special  difficulties, 
we  are  told.  Little  cooking  is  done  on 
board.  In  the  Italian  Navy,  where  boats 
are  generally  at  sea  for  instruction  for  only 
a  couple  of  days,  the  food  for  the  first  day 
is  prepared  ashore  and  kept  in  an  ice-box. 
The  feeding  of  the  men  for  the  second  and 
subsequent  days  requires  thought,  as  dry 
food,  even  coffee  and  cheese,  are  apt  to  go 
bad,  the  atmosphere  being  so  damp;  con- 
sequently all  food  supplies  must  be  pre- 
served in  tins.     To  quote  further: 

Fresh  vegetables  can  not  be  used,  for 
to  boil  them  would  take  too  much  current 
and  would  make  the  air  far  too  damp.  All 
the  cooking  that  can  be  undertaken  is  the 
warming  up  of  soup  or  of  coffee  and  milk. 
As  there  is  little  vegetable  supplied,  the 
food  is  concentrated  and  apt  to  be  unsatis- 
fying, and  it  has  too  much  proteid  and  fat; 
still,  as  the  cruise  lasts  only  for  a  few  days, 
this  does  no  harm.  Careful  examination 
has  failed  to  show  any  material  alteration 
in  metabolism.  No  statistics  of  illness  in 
submarines  have  yet  been  published,  and 
the  diseases  mentioned  are  those  already 
reported  from  the  British  service — der- 
matitis from  petrol  and  eye-strain  from  use 
of  the  periscope;  the  latter  is  being  re- 
duced as  better  lenses  are  being  fitted  and 
the  position  of  the  observer  made  more 
comfortable.  Surgeon-Captain  Belli  tells 
us,  too,  that  the  men  concerned  are  under 
the  age  of  thirty- two. 


ss 
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Plumbing  Insurance 

DISFIGURED  walls  and  ceilings,  ruined 
rugs  and  furniture,  and  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  opening  walls  and  floors  to  reach 
rusted,  leaking  pipe — the  results  of  installing 
inferior,  corrodible  water  pipe* 

Anaconda  Brass  Pipe  resists  corrosion  and 
will  not  leak,  split  or  clog.  It  insures  you 
against  repair  annoyance  and  expense  —  not 
for  5  years  but  for  30. 

The  difference  in  cost  between  corrodible  iron 
or  steel  and  rustless  brass  is  only  about  $75 
for  a  $15,000  house. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet  "Ten  Years  Hence"  which 
tells   how   to    save   on    your    plumbing.      It    is    free. 

THE  AMERICAN  BRASS    COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:    WATERBURY,   CONN. 

MILLS   AND    FACTORIES 
Ansonia.Conn.    Torrington.  Conn.  Waterbury,  Conn.  Buffalo.N.Y    KenoshaAVis. 

OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Providence  Pittsburgh 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Detroit  Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 


BRASS     PIPE 
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A 

Library 

oflnvestment 

Information 

TO  AFFORD  investors 
a  simple  explanation  of 
the  elements  of  safety  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  selection 
of  securities,  the  technical 
terms  used  in  bond  descrip- 
tions, the  various  types  of 
bonds,  etc., we  publish  a  list 
of  booklets  and  circulars 
which  comprise  a  rather 
complete  library  of  invest- 
ment information,  present- 
ed in  non-technical  form. 

Some  of  these  publications  are 
listed  below.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  copies  upon  request. 

[1]  Choosing  Your  Investment  House. 
[2]  A  Sure  Road  to  Financial 

Independence. 
[3]  Bonds — Questions  Answered — 

Terms  Defined. 
[4]  TenTestsof  aSoundPublicUtility. 
[5]  How  to  Judge  Municipal  Bonds. 
[6]  Loose  Leaf  Security  Record. 
[7]  Current  Bond  Offerings. 

MAIL  and  indicate  booklets  desired. 

COUPON       They  will  be  sent  promptly 
BELOW  without  obligation. 


HALSEY, 

STUART 

&,  CO. 


INCORPORATED ' 


CHICAGO     NEW  YORK        BOSTON 
209  S.  La  Salle  St.      14  Wall  Street      10  Post  Office  Sq. 

PHILADELPHIA     DETROIT     ST.  LOUIS 
Land  Title  Building        Ford  Bldg.       Security  Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 

First  Wis.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.     Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 

Mail  this  Coupon  to  our  neareSl  office 


HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO.  u>-8 

Pleasesend  the  following  booklets  [designate 
booklets  wanted  according  to  numbers] : 

tNiame 

Street 

City 


INVESTMENTS    ▼    AND    ▼    FINANCE 


FORD  DEVELOPING  HIS  IRON 
MINES 
TTENRY  FORD  has  almost  reached  the 
-*•  point  where  he  can  take  an  iron 
mine,  run  the  ore  into  a  hopper,  and  turn 
out  a  finished  Ford  ear.  In  fact,  as  a 
writer  of  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Michigan  notes,  "the  only  break  in 
the  procession  from  the  Ford-owned  mine 
to  the  Ford-produced  automobiles  is  in 
the  railroad  and  boat  lines  necessary  to 
carry  the  ore"  from  his  Michigan  iron 
mines  to  his  factory  near  Detroit.  While 
Mr.  Ford  does  own  a  railroad,  he  does  not 
control  the  transportation  facilities  be- 
tween his  mines  in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  and  his  blast  furnaces  at  River 
Rouge  near  Detroit.  The  first  shipment  of 
iron  ore  from  Mr.  Ford's  mine  in  the  upper 
peninsula  was  sent  out  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  now  as  the  Associated  Press  writer 
tells  us,  about  500  tons  of  ore  is  being  sent 
daily  from  Michigamme  to  Escanaba  by 
rail,  and  there  dumped  on  ore  boats  for 
the  Detroit  district.  As  this  writer,  whose 
dispatch  appears  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  continues: 

The  mine,  known  as  the  Imperial,  will 
supply  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  iron 
needed  in  the*  Ford  industries,  but  it  is 
believed  here  other  similar  developments 
will  follow,  the  manufacturer  owning  400,- 
000  acres  of  land  in  the  upper  Michigan 
peninsula  and  rich  deposits  of  ore  are 
believed  by  experts  to  underlie  at  least  a 
part  of  this  vast  tract. 

Operation  of  the  Ford  mine  near  here 
is  as  similar  to  the  other  industries  carried 
on  by  the  manufacturer  as  is  permissible. 
Working  conditions  for  the  men  are  revo- 
lutionary, mining  men  say.  When  the 
workers  come  out  of  the  mine  they  remove 
their  working  clothes,  stand  under  warm 
shower  baths,  don  street  clothes  and  then 
go  to  their  homes.  The  wage  is  $6  a  day 
for  older  employees  and  $5  a  day  for  those 
more  recently  added  to  the  payroll.  The 
eight-hour  day  prevails. 

The  room  in  which  the  miners  change 
their  clothing  is  as  carefully  maintained  as 
is  the  locker  room  of  a  club  or  university 
gymnasium. 

The  Ford  plan  so  far  has  had  little 
effect  on  working  conditions  in  mines 
throughout  the  peninsula,  as  his  mine 
employs  but  160  men  of  the  total  of  15,000 
on  the  Michigan  ranges. 

The  Imperial  is  an  old  mine,  acquired 
by  Mr.  Ford  in  a  property  deal.  Several 
months  were  required  to  put  it  in  shape 
for  operation.  Mining  operations  were 
started  last  December,  and  a  pile  of  ore, 
amounting  to  500,000  tons,  had  been  accu- 
mulated up  to  the  time  that  orders  from  De- 
troit sent  a  steam  shovel  biting  into  the  mass. 

The  mining  railroad  is  constructed  of  old 
rails  taken  from  the  roadbed  of  Mr.  Ford's 
railroad,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton. 
The  owner  has  announced  he  soon  will 
begin  construction  of  a  steam  electric 
plant  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Michigamme 
and  develop  power  for  the  mine  and  the 
village  of  Michigamme,  as  well  as  for  other 
enterprises  he  may  develop. 


MORE  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS  THAN 
FAMILIES 


'  I  "*HAT  there  are  three  savings  accounts 
•*-  for  every  two  families  in  America,  and 
that  nearly  two  million  more  savings  ac- 
counts are  being  opened  each  year,  are 
statements  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Forbes  Magazine.  The  facts  are  said  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Harvey  Blodgett  Company 
of  St.  Paul.  The  assertion  is  made  that 
we  have  in  this  country  now  about 
21,000,000  families  and  more  than 
31,000,000  savings  accounts.  Further  in- 
formation is  given  out  as  follows: 

According   to   the  latest  report  of   the 
Comptroller  of  Currency,  there  were: 

Sa  vi  ngs  A  ceo  unts 

In  National  banks 8,109,242 

In  mutual  savings  banks 9,445,327 

In  stock  savings  banks 1,118,583 

In  postal  savings  department. .  466,109 

In  trust  companies 4,035,422 

In  State  (commercial)  banks..  8,184,163 


A  total  of 31,358,846 

Of  course  this  is  not  an  accurate  measure 
of  the  financial  success  of  our  people,  for  a 
large  majority  of  these  savings  accounts 
are  small  and  inactive.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  43^  millions  of  shareholders 
in  building  and  loan  associations,  whose 
accounts  are  growing  by  regular  deposits. 
And  there  may  be  millions  who  are  buying 
gilt-edge  securities  on  the  instalment  plan. 

It  took  just  100  years  to  bring  the  total 
number  of  savings  accounts  up  to  twenty- 
two  millions  (1916).  And  it  took  five  years 
more  to  add  nine  millions.  The  1921 
savings  census  quoted  above  was  taken 
during  the  low  point  of  the  depression. 


THE  FARM  DOLLAR  IN  1922 
AN  ENCOURAGING  bit  of  news  for  the 
-^*-  country  in  general  and  the  farmer  in 
particular,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is  that,  measured  by  the  price 
level  of  last  season,  the  value  of  this  year's 
crops  will  be  at  least  $12,000,000,000. 
"The  purchasing  power  of  this  output  will 
be  greater  than  in  the  past  season,"  we 
are  told,  "and  will  have  a  correspondingly 
greater  influence  in  business  improvement." 
For  the  farmers  are  the  greatest  consuming 
class  in  the  country;  when  the  farmer's 
income  shrinks  in  purchasing  power,  the 
effect  on  business  is  quickly  felt,  as  it  was 
in   1920  and    1921.     We  read  on: 

If  the  average  farm  price  of  crops  and  live- 
stock in  1921  be  compared  with  the  whole- 
sale price  of  all  other  commodities  it  will 
be  found  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer's  dollar  was  about  67  cents.  In 
other  words,  it  Avould  take  one  dollar's 
worth  of  farm  products  to  buy  67  cents' 
worth  of  other  commodities. 

The  lowest  point  in  farm  purchasing 
power  was  in  the  last  two  months  of  1921 
when  a  farm  dollar  was  worth  about  62 
cents.  But  since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  decided  change  for  the  better.     Prices 


for  farm  products,  taken  as  a  whole,  have 
improved  materially.  But  the  wholesale 
prices  of  commodities  that  farmers  buy 
have  also  fluctuated  since  last  December, 
so  that  while  the  farm  dollar  is  not  now 
worth  as  much  as  three  months  ago,  its 
purchasing  power  is  about  72  cents,  or 
a  gain  of  more  than  16  per  cent,  over  the 
November  and  December  level. 

Sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  marketable 
portion  of  a  crop  production  of  more  than 
$12,000,000,000  will  of  itself  be  an  increase 
of  no  inconsiderable  proportion.  Then, 
too,  the  crops  will  be  raised  at  a  lower  cost 
than  those  of  former  seasons.  The  1920 
crop  which,  in  terms  of  other  commodities 
was  worth  only  67  cents  on  the  dollar, 
was  probably  the  most  expensive  one  the 
farmers  ever  raised.  It  was  produced  on 
the  crest  of  inflation  and  sold  when  defla- 
tion was  well  under  way.  But  that  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past.  For  the  present 
we  have  the  promise  of  good  crops  pro- 
duced at  reasonable  cost,  and  the  price 
index  shows  that  their  value,  exprest  in 
terms  of  other  commodities  which  the 
farmer  buys,  is  likely  to  be  greater  than 
in  the  two  preceding  years. 


SAFETY  OF  EUROPEAN  BONDS 

FLUCTUATIONS  of  as  much  as  ten 
points  within  two  weeks  in  what  are 
generally  considered  the  safest  of  European 
bonds  have  brought  sharply  into  focus  the 
question  of  the  actual  security  of  foreign 
bonds  in  general.  Glenn  Griswold,  writing 
in  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  tells 
us,  however,  that  there  now  exists  a  subtle 
current  of  propaganda  against  the  sale  of 
European  Government  bonds.  "Where 
will  your  bond  be  when  European  values 
get  back  to  normal?"  is  one  of  the  appeals 
against  buying  foreign  bonds.  As  Mr. 
Griswold  explains: 

The  plea  would  be  good  if  we  were  using 
European  currencies  to  buy  European  com- 
modities, realty,  goods  or  wares  of  any 
kind.  But  we  are  buying  with  American 
dollars.  Interest  and  principal  are  usually 
payable  in  those  dollars. 

The  thing  for  the  investor  to  determine 
in  buying  a  European  Government  bond 
is  whether  the  nation  seeking  the  loan  is 
threatened  with  or  liable  to  dissolution 
and  repudiation.  If  the  answer  is  nega- 
tive, the  cost  of  living,  depreciation  of 
currency  and  misbalance  of  budgets  may 
be  considered  as  problems  of  the  day,  cer- 
tain of  ultimate  solution  and  having  but 
little  bearing  on  the  security  of  the  loan. 
External  debts,  of  the  sort  we  have  been 
accepting,  rank  ahead  of  internal  obliga- 
tions, will  survive  even  tho  arbitrary  reduc- 
tion or  repudiation  of  native  obligations  are 
unavoidable.  They  will  survive  unless 
there  be  such  collapses  as  those  of  the 
Kingdom  of  France  and  the  Czarist  regime 
of   Russia. 

The  menace  of  inflation  in  Europe,  what- 
ever its  meaning  to  us  may  be,  is  waning. 
It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  living  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  has  taken  a  slight  upturn  in 
the  past  two  or  three  months,  but  the  same 
thing  has  happened  here.  It  is  merely  a 
temporary  turn,  a  secondary  inflation  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that.  Everyone  knows  that 
commodity  prices  are  far  higher  to-day  than 
they  will  be  five  years  hence,  that  there  is  a 
long  and  gradual  process  of  adjustment  to- 
ward normal  ahead  of  us,  but  the  current 
upturn  is  a  reflection  of  renewed  business 
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Why  Williams' Gives 
New  Lather  Luxury 

It  softens  your  beard  — 
Hjjiny  beard — completely. 

limbers     the 
makes  it  flexible. 

3.  Quickly  bulks  into  thick, 
busy  lather — *iot_foam 

4.  Holds  if|moi8tur^^^ 
end  of  the  srfave> 


Leaves  the  skin  com,  re 
freshed  and  blooming, 


JL. 


SB 


^IrF^othis  Mirror 


It  reflects  what  you  get  with 
Williams 9  Shaving  Cream 

You've  got  to  shave  all  your  life.  Get  as  much  pleasure 
from  it  as  you  can.  Williams'  will  bring  to  your  face  the  new 
luxury  mirrored  above. 

— Softening  lather  that  saturates  each  hair,  no  matter  how 
stout  the  beard,  and  makes  the  razor's  job  as  easy  as  it  can 
be  made. 

— Creamy  lather  that  makes  your  skin  supple  and  flexible, 
takes  out  all  stiff  and  leathery  feel  and  leaves  it  glove  smooth. 

Remember,  the  Williams'  lather  is  lather  for  the  skin 
as  well  as  for  the  beard. 

Get- Acquainted  Free! 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  "Get- Acquainted"  tube  of 
Williams'  Shaving  Cream  Free.  It  will  let  you  know  the 
supreme  luxury  of  shaving. 

Just  say  "Shaving  Cream"  on  a  post  card  or  clip  the 
coupon.    Do  it  to-day. 

Williams1 


Shaving 
Cream 


GET-ACQUAINTED  TUBE  FREE 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Department  88 
I  want  to  see  for  myself  what  you  mean  by  a  new  luxury 
in  shaving  cream.  Send  me  your  free  Get-Acquainted  tube. 


Name. 


I 

Address. 
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Parcel  Post  insurance 
that  pays  promptly 

A  North  America  Parcel 
Post  Policy  assures  you 
prompt  payment  of  claims. 

Your  shipping  clerk  insures 
the  package  simply  by  plac- 
ing therein  a  North  America 
Coupon.  The  entry  on  the 
stub  of  the  Coupon  Book 
is  your  shipping  record. 

Send  us  the  attached  mem- 
orandum, and  you  will  re- 
ceive detailed  information. 

Any  insurance  agent  or  broker 
can  get  you  a  North  America  Policy 

Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA. 

"JheOldest  American  Fire 'and '  MarinelnsurwceCompany 
Capital  $  5.000.000    Founded  \T)2 


MEMORANDUM  (Mail  at  once) 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NORTH  AMERICA    Dent     Ffl^fi 

7T..W  wd  Watnmt  Sitm.tt.   fK.Ud.ipf...    Pa.  *******    i<t»s.« 

Send  information  regarding  Parcel  Post  Insurance! 

To ._ 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 


i  for  Yourself 

I  Establish  andoper- 
_  "  ate  a  "New  System 
Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community.  We  furnish  every- 
thing. Money-making1  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 
Big  Candy  Booklet  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  Don't  put  It  off  1 
W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  38.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.J. 


r 


MAIL  THIS  NOTICE 

with  your  name  and  address, 
to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
and  receive  details  of  plan  by 
which  you,  as  subscription 
representative  for  The  Literary 
Digest,  may  earn  up  to  $25.00 

EXTRA    EVERY    WEEK 


LIQUID 

REPAIRS  LEAKS 

IN   AUTO   RADIATORS 

CRACKED   CYLINDERS 

WATER-JACKETS 

High  w  Low  Pr«eute     »>  f\  f  ■     E*  D  C     Locomotive,  Stationary 

Marine      DU1LLK3      House-Heat, r.8 

The  U.  S.  Government,  General  Electric  Co  ,  Standard  Oil  Co., 

American  Telegraph  Co.,  etc.,  have  used  it  for  years 

Over  3  Million  Cans  Sold  Every  Year 

«X"  RADIATOR  LIQUID    MX"  BOILER  LIQUID 


Price,   SI. SO— Ford  Six.*,  7Sc 

■--  Station,  Garage*.  Repair 
ind  Hardware  Store* 


At  Se 

shop 


Pnct.   Quart  Con,  S<x 

At  Plumber*.  Steamfilleri 

Mill  Supply  and  Hardw* 
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Continued 


Ccuk, 


Technical  Advice  on  rtequtil 


"X"  LABORATORIES 


25   W    IStt.    STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


activity,    a    symptom     not     to     be    de- 
plored. 

Occasionally  a  Government  loan  suspends 
payments  and  gives  grief  to  investors,  but 
far  between  are  those  that  are  not  even- 
tually collected.  America  owes  it  to  herself 
to  make  what  investments  she  can  safely 
abroad,  and  those  who  mark  all  foreign 
loans  dangerous  are  doing  a  disservice  to 
their  country. 


TWENTY-FIVE  POSSIBLE  POSSIBILITIES 

"\  X  7"E  all  like  to  prophesy,  and  when  a 
*  ^  writer  in  touch  with  business  and 
financial  centers  ventures  to  make  definite 
predictions,  he  is  likely  to  have  a  wide  and 
interested  audience.  B.  C  Forbes  in  his 
Forbes  Magazine  (New  York)  takes  a 
column  in  a  midsummer  issue  to  set  down 
twenty-five  important  developments  which 
he  thinks  "we  are  likely  to  witness,  some 
of  them  within  the  next  few  months, 
others  within  a  year": 

1.  Rather  acute  scarcity  of  unskilled 
laborers. 

2.  A  rising  tendency  in  wages. 

3.  Serious  congestion  on  the  railroads, 
with  grave  delays  in  the  delivery  of 
goods. 

4.  Sharp  rises  in  not  a  few  industries. 

5.  A  further  advance  in  cotton  and 
cotton  goods. 

6.  Greater  expansion  in  imports  than 
in  exports. 

7.  Some  revival  in  shipping. 

8.  Distinctly  higher  money  rates,  start- 
ing very  shortly. 

9.  Less  voracious  absorption  of  new 
security  offerings. 

10.  Increased  activity  in  stocks  and 
decreased  activity  in  bonds,  with  more  or 
less  bullish  excitement  in  stock  specu- 
lation. 

11.  Scarcity  of  a  few  classes  of  merchan- 
dise and  many  instances  of  clamoring  for 
immediate  delivery. 

12.  Harvesting  of  satisfactory  crops  and 
freer  buying  throughout  the  grain-growing 
States,  with  somewhat  improved  condi- 
tions also  in  the  South. 

13.  Cheaper  coal. 

14.  Lowering  of  rents. 

15.  November  election  results  which  will 
spur  the  Republican  lawmakers  to  conduct 
themselves  in  more  businesslike  fashion. 

16.  Recognition  of  Mexico. 

17.  Pacification  of  Ireland. 

18.  An  upheaval  in  Germany,  precip- 
itated by  the  hardships  imposed  upon  the 
working  classes  by  the  collapse  of  the 
mark's  purchasing  value. 

19.  Further  abandonment  of  Soviet 
policies  in  Russia. 

20.  Drastic  modification,  or  cancella- 
tion, of  Europe's  indebtedness  to  Britain. 

21.  Readjustment  of  the  German  rep- 
arations burden,  mollification  of  France, 
and  then  a  large  international  German  loan. 

22.  Thereafter,  rapid  progress  in  Euro- 
pean rehabilitation. 

23.  Heavy  investment  by  America  in 
foreign  enterprises. 

24.  Further  revival  of  optimism  in  this 
country. 

25.  And,  generally,  gradually  improving 
times. 


FOREIGN 

August  9. — Stay  of  execution  of  fourteen 
Social  Revolutionists  accused  of  high 
treason  against  the  Soviet  Government 
is  granted  on  condition  that  the  Social 
Revolutionary  party  cease  activity. 

August  10. — Irish  Free  State  troops  drive 
the  irregulars  from  Cork  after  severe 
fighting,  and  occupy  the  city,  which  has 
been  the  insurgents'  stronghold  since 
their  defeat  in  Dublin. 

Germany  and  the  United  States  sign  an 
agreement  in  Berlin  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  to  settle  American 
claims  against  Germany  arising  since 
the  World  War  began. 

The  ratified  copy  of  the  Washington  Dis- 
armament Treaties  is  signed  by  King 
George. 

August  11. — Irish  insurgents  put  the  torch 
to  the  Dublin  post-office,  but  the  fire  is 
promptly  extinguished. 

August  12. — Arthur  Griffith,  President,  of 
the  Dail  Eireann,  dies  in  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital,  Dublin,  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, following  an  attack  of  influenza. 
He  was  fifty  years  old. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  proposes  that  the 
German  indemnity  be  cut  to  about  one- 
third  the  amounts  fixt  by  the  London 
schedule  of  payments  of  May,  1921, 
that  is,  to  cancel  altogether  the  annual 
cash  payments  of  two  billion  gold 
marks  and  to  leave  the  26  per  cent, 
assessment  on  German  exports. 

August  13. — A  revolt  said  to  have  been 
started  by  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  quickly  put  down  at  Chinan- 
dega,  Nicaragua,  after  two  revolution- 
ists are  killed. 

August  14. — Viscount  Northcliffe,  Great 
Britain's  most  noted  publicist,  dies 
after  a  long  illness  due  to  an  obscure  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  He  was  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year. 

The  London  Conference  of  the  Allied 
Premiers  on  German  reparations  ends 
without  any  agreement  being  reached, 
tho  the  Entente  is  reported  not  to  be 
broken. 

The  reduction  of  the  Japanese  Army,  in 
accordance  with  reorganization;  plans 
proposed  by  the  War  Office  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Cabinet  recently,  is  begun 
by  the  disbandment  of  4,000  artillery- 
men. 

DOMESTIC 

August  9. — Thirteen  hundred  engineers, 
firemen,  brakemen,  conductors,  switch- 
men, and  maintenance-of-way  employ- 
ees of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern 
Railroad  walk  out  in  protest  against  the 
use  of  armed  guards  and  defective  rail 
equipment. 

August  10. — An  interstate  joint  conference 
of  coal-mine  operators  and  mine  work- 
ers organizes  in  Cleveland  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  bituminous  coal  strike,  now 
in  its  fifth  month. 

Heads  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers'  and 
Firemen's  Brotherhoods  instruct  local 
organizations  that  they  will  not  be 
required  to  work  if  conditions  are 
dangerous. 

August  11. — The  Senate  adopts  the  "flex- 
ible clause"  in  the  pending  tariff  bill, 
giving  the  President  authority  to  raise 
or  lower  rates  until  July  1,  1924. 

Members  of  the  "Big  Four"  railroad 
brotherhoods  in  a  dozen  or  more  cities 
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Old  World  Intrigue  Laid  Bare ! 


HOW  the  murder  of  a  prince  and  his  wife  in  a  little  Bosnian  town  in  1914 
gave  a  pretext  for  declaring  war — almost  overnight.  And  then — how 
"diplomacy"  was  like  a  joke  in  Europe.  Treaties  between  sovereign 
states  became  "scraps  of  paper."  Constitutional  rights  of  countries  were  vio- 
lated. Nation  after  nation  was  drawn  into  the  vortex — England,  France, 
Russia — thirty  in  all.  The  greatest — and  the  worst — war  of  modern  times 
was  fought. 

Now  that  correspondence  of  the  intrigues  and  secret  diplomacy  that 
brought  on  this  war  has  been  revealed,  it  has  been  carefully  collated  and 
printed  for  your  information  in  the  opening  pages  of 

TheJiterdryD^st 
History  of  the  World  War 


THIS  GREAT  WORK,  in  TEN  big  vol- 
umes, is  the  result  of  four  vears'  labor. 
It  tells  the  WHOLE  STORY  as  never 
told  before,  of  that  terrible  struggle,  which, 
despite  twentieth  century  civilization,  lasted 
five  years,  killed  or  injured  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lion human  beings,  destroyed  six  thousand 
ships,  brought  about  "meatless"  days  and 
suffering  throughout  the  United  States,  laid 
waste  vast  parts  of  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
Serbia,  completely  changed  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  imposed  a  tax  on  every  one  of 
us  that  we  are  still  paying  to-day.  You  ask 
how  such  a  conflict  could  rage  so  long  among 
nations  professing  to  be  religious  and  most  of 
them  worshiping  the  same  God?  For  answer 
read  this  remarkable  History.  It  will  give  you 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  causes  underlying  the 
war — 'way  back  of  that  royal  couple's  murder 
in  Serbia — than  you  can  possibly  get  from 
any  other  source. 

Generals  as  Historians 

The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the  World  War  is 
not  a  mere  one-man  history.  It  is  a  careful  compila- 
tion by  Francis  Whiting  Halsey  of  official  reports 
and  thrilling  personal  experiences  supplied  by  dis- 
tinguished officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  fight;  by 
war  correspondents,  strategists,  statesmen  and  other 
authorities. 

You  will  read  what  was  said  by  General  Pershing, 
Marshal  Foch,  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  Field  Mar- 
shal Haig,  Major-General  von  Bernhardi,  Field 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  Major-General  Maurice, 
and  other  noted  officers  on  both  sides. 

You  will  find  elaborate  reports,  official  and  other- 
wise, of  blood-stirring  happenings,  deeds  of  daring, 


suffering,  sacrifice,  cruelty,  torture,  massacre.  One 
tells  you  of  works  of  kindness  and  charity.  Another 
tells  of  acts  of  wholesale  murder  and  destruction. 


Full  Accounts  of  Battles 

You  will  read  thrilling  reports  of  battles  in  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  China,  Egypt,  the 
Holy  Land,  everywhere — on  land,  on  and  under  the 
water,  in  the  air.  You  will  read — perhaps  for  the 
first  time — carefully  guarded  information  about 
the  transportation  of  two  million  American  soldiers 
to  Europe,  notwithstanding  German  submarine 
activity. 

You  will  discover  the  remarkably  quick  turn  in 
the  tide  of  the  war  when  the  "Yanks"  finally 
landed  on  the  firing  line. 

You  will  devour  the  memorable  campaigns  of 
"Our  Boys" — maybe  of  YOUR  boy — thru  every 
glorious  engagement,  including  the  memorable 
moment  at  Chateau  Thierry,  where  the  French  had 
been  fighting  almost  hopelessly  for  days,  when  the 
American  officers  hurried  up,  saluted  and  spoke 
eight  words  to  the  French:  "Vous  etes  fatigues. 
Vous  allez  partir.  Notre  job."  ("You  are  tired. 
You  get  away.     Our  job.") 

From  that  point  you  will  follow  the  triumphant 
course  of  our  armies  thru  the  Marne  salient,  in  the 
Argonne,  at  the  St.  Quentin  Tunnel  and  on  to  the 
overwhelming  victory  under  General  Pershing  at 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

Was  Your  Boy  There? 

These  battles,  with  the  names  of  troops  taking 
part,  have  gone  down  into  history  and  taken  their 
rightful  places  with  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  in 
1775,  New  Orleans  in  1815,  Gettysburg  in  1863, 
Manila  Bay  in  1898.  The  Literary  Digest  History 
of  the  World  War  in  your  home  tells  of  these  glorious 
deeds  and  will  lead  your  children  and  generations 
to  come  to  revere  the  memories  of  their  ancestors 
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as  we  now  do  homage  to  the  valorous  achievements 
of  Washington,  Lafayette,  Andrew  Jackson,  Grant, 
Lee,  Dewey,  and  others  who  gave  us  our  heritage 
of  freedom  and  made  possible  the  United  States 
as  it  is  to-day. 

EVERY  American  home  should  have  this 
History — for  study  and  reference.  Especially 
should  it  be  in  homes  from  which  a  father  or  son  or 
husband  or  brother  went  into  the  war.  Perhaps 
you  never  have  heard  the  whole  story  of  what  HE 
did!  And  so  you  should  have  this  History.  You 
should  have  a  complete,  authentic  record  of  HIS 
achievements  as  shown  in  accounts  of  when  and 
where  HIS  company  or  regiment  or  division  went 
"over  the  top,"  and  how  HE  helped  to  strangle 
German  imperial  autocracy.  This  History  links 
HIS  life  and  HIS  heroism  with  the  greatest 
military  victory  of  civilization. 

More  Than  a   War  History 

The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the  World  War 
does  not  end  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in 
1018.  It  vividly  describes  all  the  events  of  re- 
construction days,  including  the  surrender  of 
Germany's  ships.  It  tells  of  the  abdication  of 
Wilhelm,  the  German  Kaiser;  his  flight  into 
Holland;  his  life  at  Amerongen.  It  gives  long- 
suppressed  facts  about  the  abdication,  imprison- 
ment and  cold-blooded  murder  of  Nicholas  II,  Czar 
of  Russia. 

You  have  all  the  facts  about  President  Wilson's 
activities  in  the  war,  from  his  proclamation  of 
neutrality  in  1914  to  and  including  trips  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  his  veto  of  the  Knox 
Peace  resolution  in  1920.  The  story  has  never 
been  published  before  in  such  readable  form. 

Nothing  But  Praise 

General  Pershing  said  he  was  "very  pleased  to 
have  this  valuable  History  in  his  library." 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  said: 
"It  is  remarkable  how  full  and  clear  and  informing 
this  narrative  is.  It  will  be  of  lasting  value  and 
its  pages  will  be  drawn  upon  by  future  historians 
to  emphasize  this  or  that  phase  of  the  great 
struggle." 

Major-General  Leonard  Wood  said:  "Your  work  will 
give  the  general  public  a  very  satisfactory  and  inter- 
esting story  of  the  war  and  furnish  information  which 
the  reading  public  is  anxious  to  obtain  and  will  enable 
it  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  war  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  It  will  also  furnish  a  useful  reference  for 
the  military  student." 

Send  $2— You  Get  the  Books 

On  receipt  of  $2  and  a  copy  of  the  coupon 
below  we  will  forward  to  your  address,  ALL 
CARRIAGE  CHARGES  PREPAID,  the  ten 
volumes  of  The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the 
World  War.  The  remaining  $23  of  the  purchase 
price  you  can  send  in  instalments  of  $2  a  month. 

Remember  we  DELIVER  the  books  without 
expense  to  you.  Our  guarantee  of  satisfaction  is 
backed  by  nearly  HALF  A  CENTURY  of  great 
publishing  achievements.  Copy  this  coupon  on 
a  post-card  or  letter — NOW. 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY        Dept.  601 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

I  enclose  $2  for  which  send  me,  carriage  charges 
PREPAID,  for  ten  days'  examination,  THE  LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 
WAR.  If  satisfactory  I  am  to  send  you  monthly 
payments  of  $2  each  to  pay  Sj.s  in  all.  If  the  1 1 1  — 
tory  is  not  satisfactory,  I  will  return  the  books  to 
you  within  10  days  at  YOUR  expense,  you  are  t<> 
refund  the  $2  I  have  paid,  and  1  shall  owe  you 
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Luggage  is  a  part  of  your  wardrobe — just  as 
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And  LIKLY  LUGGAGE  lasts. 
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WHERE  DID  WE  DOME  FROM? 

Did  we  originate  here?  Or,  did  our  primal  ances- 
tors come  here  from  another  planet?  Or,  perhaps, 
lite  never  originated  but  has  always  existed! 

Startling  questions — these.  But  not  more 
startling  than  hundreds  of  others  discussed  in  non- 
techniral  language  in  that  great  book,  "Biologie 
d-r  Kthik,"  of  which  an  English  translation  by 
Marie  A.  Lewenz,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University 
College,  London,  has  just  come  from  the  press, 
entitled — 

MORALS  AND  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  MAN 

By  Max  Nordau 

Morality  and  law,  personal  morality,  collective 
immorality — in  fact,  the  whole  question  of  the 
source,  service,  and  actions  of  morality,  as  well  as 
the  world's  conclusions  on  evolution,  are  treated 
with  such  uncommon  frankness  that  the  book  will 
thrill  and  enthrall  you  with  its  daring  concepts  as 
to  your  relations  to  mankind  and  the  universe. 

This  is  Dr.  Nordau's  latest  book,  and  while  it 
arouses  unsuspected  notions  in  the  minds  of  the 
casual  reader,  it  will  also  furnish  rich,  satisfying 
food  for  thought  to  the  student  and  the  thinker. 

8vo.  Cloth.  288  pages.  $2. 75,  net;  $2. 89,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNAllS  CO.,  Publishers,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


from  Ohio  to  the  Pacific  coast  walk  out 
in  protest  against  the  armed  guards 
placed  at  various  points  on  account  of 
the  shopmen's  strike,  and  twelve  trans- 
continental trains,  carrying  from  2,200 
to  2,500  passengers,  are  marooned, 
some  in  the  Arizona  desert. 

Executives  representing  the  country's 
leading  railroads,  meeting  in  New  York, 
conditionally  accept  President  Hard- 
ing's latest  proposal  for  settlement  of 
the  shopmen's  strike,  that  the  roads 
take  back  the  strikers,  both  sides  then 
to  place  the  seniority  issue  before  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  for  a  decision. 

An  explosion  in  the  hold  of  the  steamship 
Adriatic  kills  five  members  of  the  crew 
and  injures  four  others. 

President  Harding  cables  President  Ebert 
his  congratulations  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  German  Republic. 

August  12.  —  The  railway  shopmen  reply 
unfavorably  to  the  President's  proposal 
that  the  seniority  issue  be  submitted  to 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

A  conference  of  the  Governors  of  five 
bituminous  coal-producing  States  is 
called  by  Governors  Davis  of  Ohio  and 
Groesbeck  of  Michigan. 

August  13. — Dynamite  is  exploded  under 
a  West  Shore  suburban  train  bound  for 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  and  two  children 
and  three  women  are  severely  injured. 

The  New  York  District  Council  of 
the  Maintenance-of-Way  Employees' 
union,  involving  20,000  men,  requests 
the  Union  president  to  call  a  strike 
vote,  alleging  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  Railroads. 

Ten  persons  are  killed  and  more  than  two- 
score  injured  in  a  collision  on  the  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Railway  at  Annandaie,  Minn. 

Marooned  trains  at  Needles,  Cal.,  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  are  moved  to  more  com- 
fortable points  along  the  fine,  and  one 
reaches  Los  Angeles,  being  engineered 
by  local  officials  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad. 

Brotherhood  leaders,  after  a  conference 
with  President  Harding  on  the  railroad 
strike,  decide  to  ask  another  meeting 
with  the  railroad  executives  to  submit 
new  peace  proposals. 

August  14. — Chairman  S.  D.  Warriner,  of 
the  policy  committee  of  the  anthracite 
operators,  invites  John  L.  Lewis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  for  a  conference  on  August  16, 
with  a  view  to  early  resumption  of  pro- 
duction in  the  anthracite  field. 

August  15. — The  soft  coal  miners'  strike, 
begun  April  1,  to  resist  a  wage  cut,  ends 
when  operators  from  ten  coal-mining 
States  and  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  agree  to  the 
immediate  resumption  of  work  at  the 
old  wage  scale,  and  to  set  up  machinery 
to  make  a  new  wage  scale  effective 
April  1,  1923,  and  prevent  future  tie- 
ups  in  the  industry. 

Leaders  of  the  "Big  Four"  Brotherhoods 
arrange  for  a  new  conference  with  the 
railway  executives  to  discuss  settle- 
ment of  the  shopmen's  strike.  Mean- 
while it  is  announced  that  President 
Harding  will  lay  the  railway  situation 
before  Congress  within  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Senator  McCumber,  of  North  Dakota, 
introduces  161  last-minute  amendments 
to  the  Fordney-McC umber  tariff  bill, 
and  all  are  rushed  through.  | 


DO  YOU  KNOW 
THIS  MAN? 

He  has  a  good  personality,  clean  habits, 
ability,  reliability,  and  is  able  to  inspire 
the  confidence  of  men  and  women  with 
whom  he  will  work.  He  may  or  may  not 
be  now  regularly  employed,  but  he  is 
open  to  a  proposition  locally  that  offers 
him  the  opportunity  of  earning  annually, 
more  than  $5,000. 

His  work  will  be  building  up  and  directing 
a  selling  organization  to  handle  a  product 
which,  for  more  than  30  years,  has  been 
sold  to  customers  direct. 

You  may  not  be  the  man  described  above, 
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"Just  what  to  do,  say  and  wear  by  one  of  New  York" 
prominent  society  women." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"The  Blue  Book 
of  Social  Usage" 

How  to  acquire  "good  form"  in  speech  and  charm  of 
manner,  and  how  to  adopt  those  refining  little  amenities 
that  serve  to  smooth  and  sweeten  modern  social  life, 
are  interestingly  described  in  truly  classic  style  in  Emily 
Post's  brilliant  new  book — 

ETIQUETTE 

In  Society,  in  Business,  in  Politics,  at  Home 

Information  on  personal  manners  and  social  customs 
in  every  phase  of  life,  practically  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  is  presented,  with  numerous  photographic  illustra- 
tions; and  as  Mrs.  Post's  position  as  social  arbiter  is  recog- 
nized in  polite  society,  what  she  says  can  be  accepted 
with  unquestioned  authority.  Among  the  thousands  of 
points  she  covers  are: 

Correct  way  to  introduce — When  introductions  are 
unnecessary — How  strangers  acquire  social  standing  in 
a  community — How  a  young  girl  is  presented  to  society — 
Engagements — Wedding  gifts — Bridegrooms  and  brides- 
maids— Wedding  clothes — Letters  of  introduction  and 
recommendation — Country  house  hospitality — Week- 
ends— What  to  wear  in  a  restaurant — Luncheons,  teas, 
dinner  parties — Etiquette  of  the  club,  bridge  table,  golf 
links,  ballroom — How  to  ask  for  a  dance — How  to  invite 
a  girl  to  supper — Deportment  at  the  opera  and  theater — 
Correct  forms  for  invitations — Phrases  that  are  never 
littered  in  best  society — Wording  of  letters  of  thanks — 
Writing  paper — How  to  address  eminent  personages — 
How  to  begin  and  end  a  letter — Christenings  and  Fu- 
nerals. 

Crown  8vo.      Cloth.      639  pages.    $4,  net;    $4>i8,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  354-360  fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


To  Stop  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  enormous  losses  in  wages  and 
production  caused  by  industrial  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  the  highly  approved 
remedy  suggested  for  ending  the  antag- 
onism of  Capital  and  Labor  are  clearly 
detailed  in  that  remarkable  new  book — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

By  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts,  both 
of  whom  served  with  distinction  on  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  The  authors 
ably  point  the  way  to  the  first  real  construc- 
tive step  in  settling  labor  troubles  by  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  code.  The 
idea  has  been  advocated  by  President  Hard- 
ing in  a  message  to  Congress  and  the  in- 
dustrial readjustment  in  the  near  future 
will  unquestionably  revolve  around  the  mat- 
ters that  are  so  sensibly  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed inthis book.  Youwillfindits576pages 
intensely  interesting,  as  well  as  enlightening. 

Cloth  $4,  net;   $4.12,  postpaid. 
funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pub's,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"D.  F.  H.."  Waterbury.  Conn. — "You  say  that 
one  of  the  funicular  railways  known  to  you  was 
destroyed  in  1906  but  repaired  later.  Is  that 
statement  correct  English?" 

Destroy:  (a)  To  reduce  into  useless  form: 
now  the  leading  sense,  (b)  To  render  useless; 
injure  or  spoil  utterly. 

Repair:  To  restore  to  good  condition  by  re- 
placement of  decayed  or  damaged  parts  or  by 
reflxing  what  has  given  way. 

"V.  B.  G.,"  Chicago,  111. — The  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  Englewood  is  en'gl-wud — e  as  in 
get,  n  as  ng  in  sing,  u  as  in  full. 

"W.  A.  S.,"  San  Antonio,  Tex. — "Kindly 
inform  me  which  has  the  larger  vocabulary, 
Spanish  or  English." 

See  The  Literary  Digest,  August  5,  where 
the  question  is  answered  in  the  Lexicographer's 
column. 

"G.  R.  M.,"  Madison,  Wis. — The  word  ami- 
able is  correctly  pronounced  e'mi-a-bl — e  as  in 
prey,  i  as  in  habit,  a  as  in  final. 

"I.  D.  McN.,"  Rye,  N.  Y. — The  correct  way 
to  syllabicate  the  word  recommendation  is — rec- 
om-men-da-tion. 

"R.  F.,"  Lidstone,  Can. — "Kindly^give  me  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  debutante." 

The  word  debutante  is  correctly  pronounced 
de"bu-tant' — e  as  in  prey,  u  as  in  French  Dumas,  a 
as  in  art,  n  with  a  nasal  sound;  or  deb"yu-tanl' — e 
as  in  get,  u  as  in  full,  a  as  in  art. 

"C.  E.  S.,"  Lincoln,  Neb. — "What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  sine  qua  non?" 

The  phrase  means:  "Literally,  without  which 
not;  that  which  is  absolutely  indispensable;  an 
essential." 

"J.  A.  W.,"  Del  Rio,  Tex. — "Is  there  a  word 
salty,  like  speaking  of  too  salty?" 

Yes,  the  word  is  defined  as:  "1.  Tasting  some- 
what like  or  of  salt;  containing  salt;  saltish;  as, 
the  soup  is  too  sally.  2.  Sparkling;  piquant; 
sharp:  said  of  speech  or  a  saying." 

"R.  B.  B.,"  New  Orleans,  La. — The  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  wrord  suite  is  swit — i  as  in 
police. 

"M.  H.,"  San  Diego,  Calif. — "I  often  come 
across  the  expression  '  et  mar '  after  the  name  of 
a  woman  in  referring  to  property  rights,  deeds, 
etc.  No  one  seems  to  know  definitely  what  the 
expression  means,  but  some  think  it  means  'and 
husband.'     Can  you  enlighten  me?" 

Et  mar.  is  an  abbreviation  of  et  maritus,  the 
Latin  for  "and  husband,"  being  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  "et  ux."  (Latin  et  uxor),  meaning  "and 
wife." 

"E.  W.,"  Baltimore,  Md. — "Can  you  tell  me 
why  a  dead  person  is  always  carried  out  feet 
first?" 

The  practise  of  carrying  a  corpse  out  feet  first 
may  be  derived  from  the  idea  that  if  he  were  liv- 
ing, he  would  leave  the  house  feet  first.  A  coffin 
of  a  layman  if  taken  into  a  church  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  nave,  the  feet  to  the  East  or  sanctu- 
ary, but  if  the  body  be  that  of  a  cleric,  the  head  is 
put  to  the  sanctuary. 

It  is  the  practise  in  Great  Britain  to  place  the 
bodies  of  soldiers  in  their  coffins  with  their  feet 
going  in  the  direction  that  the  caisson  is  to  travel. 

In  countries  where  shoes  are  worn,  the  deceased 
is  shod,  for  he  has  a  long  journey  to  take.  This, 
therefore,  points  to  a  reason  for  carrying  out  the 
dead  feet  first — they  are  traveling  on  their  last 
journey. 

"J.  A.  B.,"  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— "What  is  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  Mexia,  the  name  of  a  town 
near  Corsicana,  Texas'" 

Mexia  is  pronounced  mi-hi'a — first  i  as  in 
habit,  second  i  as  in  police,  a  as  in  artistic;  or 
me-i'a — e  as  in  prey,  i  as  in  police,   a  as  in  artistic. 


Loose  Leaf  Devices  Solve 
t%    Many  Problems 


Blank  Books 

Bound  and 
Loose  Leaf 

Lithographing 

Printing 

Engraving 

Office  and 
Bank  Supplies 


OOSE-LEAF  ledgers  marked  an  amaz- 
ing advance  in  bookkeeping  methods. 
But  the  many  loose-leaf  devices  now  in 
use  in  business  and  financial  houses  are  even  greater 
factors  in  saving  time  and  increasing  efficiency. 

Mann  equipment  includes  not  only  the  binders,  stands 
and  all  mechanical  requirements  but  also  ledger  leaves, 
statements  and  other  forms,  etc.  These  Mann  products, 
backed  by  seventy-four  years  of  experience  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  commercial  and  banking  institutions,  pos- 
sess the  same  quality  that  characterizes  every  article 
that  bears  our  name. 


Suggestions  regarding  the  application 
of  loose-leaf  devices  to  your  own  office 
system  will  be  gladly  made — without  any 
obligation,  of  course!  Complete  infor- 
mation, specimens  and  prices  on  these  or 
any  other  Mann  products  (see  list  in 
margin  at  left)  will  be  supplied  on  request. 


WILLIAM    MANN    COMPANY 
529     MARKET     STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,     PA. 
New  York  Office:  261  Broadway  Established  1848 
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This  shows  one  of  our  men  at 
work  in  our  shops — our  workers 
know  how  to  make  good  clubs 
because  they  know  what  the 
club  must  do. 


The  Men  Who  Make 
the  Clubs 

THE  attainment  of  perfection  in  making 
golf  clubs  and  balls  is  to  no  small  extent 
due  to  the  spirit  with  which  the  men  who 
fashion  them  enter  into  their  work. 

The  men  responsible  for  the  creation  of  every 
MACGREGOR  club  and  ball  accomplish  such  wonders 
in  nicety  of  balance  and  delicacy  of  feel  because  they 
know  golf  and  love  golf. 

They  not  only  know  how  to  make  golf  goods,  but 
they  take  a  master's  pride  in  attaining  excellence, 
for  they  are  themselves  golfers  who  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  the  craft  on  our  own  private  course. 

Thus,  their  play  helps  your  play  with  the  products 
they  make.  For  this  and  other  reasons  always  say 
"MACGREGOR"  to  your  Pro  or  Dealer  for  anything 
in  golf.  Write  today  for  our  latest  catalog  and  book- 
let "Golf,  the  Game  of  Games." 

THE   CRAWFORD,    McGREGOR   &   CANBY  CO. 
Established  1829  Dayton,  Ohio 


Here  is  the  same  man  as  shown 
above  photographed  while  at 
play  on  our  private  course — our 
people  all  play  as  hard  and  as 
well  as   they  work. 


Scene  on  the  MACGREGOR  Private  Golf  Course. 


AIoAe    J? e cords    With     MACGREGORS 


THE  7  SPICE  -r  OF  *  LIFE 


s 


Oh,  Yes. — The  Literary  Digest  says 
that  books  have  a  curative  power.  Yes; 
there  are  some  which  cure  insomnia.— 
Washington  Post. 

A  Quiet  Game. — Visitor  (from  the  home 
of  baseball) — "Well,  I'm  glad  I've  seen 
cricket.  I've  seen  St.  Paul's  and  the  Ab- 
bey, and  they  are  good  goods.  But,  when 
it  comes  to  hush  and  the  subdued  atmos- 
phere, old  cricket's  got  'em  beat." — Punch 
(London). 


What  He  Ran. — Mr.  Mission  Hills — 
"I  run  things  at  my  house." 

Mr.  Golden  Hills — "Probably  the 
lawn-mower  and  the  washing  machine." 
— San  Diego    Union. 


How  to  Please. — "If  you  want  to  get 
rich  from  writing,  write  the  sort  of  thing 
that  is  read  by  persons  who  move  their 
lips  when  they  are  reading  to  themselves." 
— Don  Marquis,  in  the  New   York  Sun. 


A  Suggestion. — "My  daughter  can  do 
anything  with  the  piano!" 

"Could  she  lock  it  up  and  drop  the  key 
in  the  river?  "—Sondags  Nisse  (Stock- 
holm). 

Need  for  Worry. — Stella — "I'm  to  be 
married  next  week  and  I'm  terribly  ner- 
vous." 

Ella — "I  suppose  there  is  a  chance  of  a 
man  getting  away  up  to  the  last  minute." — 
London  Mail. 


Both  Ways.— "What 
I  say  is  that  if  a  woman  is 
good-looking  the  higher 
education  is  unneces- 
sary." 

"Yes,  and  if  she  isn't, 
it  is  inadequate." — Life. 


German-English  as 
Wrote.— Object  Nro.830. 
One  Fabric  in  Saxony, 
which  fabricated  since 
tin-goods  for  the  house- 
keeping, fitted  up  with  a 
great  number  of  ma- 
chines, and  large  stocks 
on  hand  in  materials, 
detailed  description  on 
inquiry.  Both,  purchase 
or  partaking,  is  coming 
in  consideration.— From 
a  Bulletin  advertising  fac- 
tories for  sale,  published 
in  Frankfort,  Germany. 


T 


First  Wet  Fisherman: 


"Say,  Johansson,  do  you  think  fishes  can  laugh?" 

■ — Kasper  (Stockholm) 


Doing    His     Duty.  — 

The  Guest — -"I  suppose 
your  husband  is  very 
fond  of  yachting?" 

The  Owner's  Wife 
—"Well,  no;  he  ain't 
really.  Sometimes  it 
makes  him  awful  sick, 
but  he  made  his  money 
outa  canned  salmon 
durin'  th'  war,  an'  he 
feels  he  kinda  owes  it  to 
the  sea." — Life. 


Naturally  Endowed. — 

The  woman  said  she  wanted  a  book  to 
give  her  little  boy  on  his  birthday,  something 
useful  and  instructive. 

"Here's  an  excellent  one  on  'Self  Help,'  " 
said  the  clerk. 

"Self  help!"  she  exclaimed.  "He  doesn't 
need  any  instruction  in  that  line — you 
ought  to  see  him  at  a  party." — Boston 
Transcript.  

Justifiable  Resentment.  —  The  devil 
looked  up  from  his  daily  register.  "I  see 
you  got  a  fellow  named  Sherman  here." 

"Yes,"  said  Beelzebub,  "he  came  in 
with  the  last  lot." 

"Well,  see  if  he  is  any  relation  to  a  Gen- 
eral of  that  name  who  said  war  was  hell, 
and  if  he  is,  give  him  the  limit.  I  ain't 
going  to  stand  for  people  slandering  hell 
that  way!" — Dallas  News. 


Why  "Honey"  Was  Slow.— She  left 
her  hubby  alone  in  their  room  at  the  hotel 
while  she  did  some  shopping.  She  re- 
turned. The  many  doors  and  numbers 
confused  her.  But  she  soon  decided  which 
was  her  room. 

She  knocked  and  called:  "I'm  back, 
honey — let  me  in!" 

No  answer. 

"Honey,  honey — let  me  in!"  she  called 
again,  knocking  harder.  "Honey,  it's 
me — please,  honey!" 

Brief  silence,  then  a  man's  voice,  cold 
and  full  of  dignity,  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  door:  "Madam,  this  is  not  a 
beehive;  it's  a  bathroom." — Capper's 
Weekly. 


A   Square   Meal  in   Round   Numbers. — 

The  following  menu  was  obtained  in  a 
Moscow  restaurant  on  June  27. 

Mayonnaise  of  game,  3,500,000  rubles. 

Caviar,  4,000,000. 

Smoked  salmon,  4,000,000. 

Ham  (two  slices),  4,000,000. 

Radish  and  cream,  3,000,000. 

Salad,  4,000,000. 

Swiss  cheese,  1,500,000. 

Butter  (one  pat),  1,500,000. 

Fresh  cucumber,  750,000. 

Kidneys,  4,000,000. 

Fish  soup,  3,500,000. 

Fish  (various),  3,000,000  to  4,500,000. 

Cauliflower,  5,000,000. 

New  potatoes,  3,500,000. 

Fillet  of  beef,  4,500,000. 

Beefsteak,  4,000,000. 

Vienna  schnitzel,  4,000,000. 

Chops,  2,750,000  to  6,000,000. 

Supreme  de  volaille,  5,000,000. 

Fruit  salad,  3,500,000. 

Peche  Melba,  4,000,000. 

Strawberries  and  cream,  4,000,000. 

So  the  list  goes  on  through  to  black  cof- 
fee for  1,250,000  rubles.  It  is  evident 
that  for  twenty  or  thirty  millions  you  can 
dine  splendidly. — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


Never  Through. — Inquisitive  Young 
Daughter — "Papa,  what  do  you  do  all 
day  long  at  the  office?" 

Father  (not  paying  much  attention  to 
the  question,  as  he  is  busy  reading  the 
evening  paper) — "Oh,  nothing." 

Daughter  (not  easily  discouraged) — 
"Well,  how  do  you  know  when  you  are 
through?" — Dallas   News. 


Silencer     Needed.  — 

Some  time  ago  I  took  an 
old  colored  man  to  the 
picture  show  for  the  first 
time.  When  he  came 
out,  I  said: 

"Well,  uncle,  did  you 
enjoy  the  picture?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said; 
"the  picture  was  all 
right,  but  the  piano  made 
so  much  noise  I  couldn't 
hear  a  word  they  said." — Charlotte  Observer. 


Very  Cryptic. — "Is  this  dirigible  abso- 
lutely safe?"  asked  the  prospective  buyer. 

"Safest  on  earth,"  grunted  the  maker, 
cryptically. — Life. 


The   Latest.— Father— "That  child  of 

ours  is  altogether  too  annoying  with  his 

toy  boat." 

Mother — "What  does  he  want  now?" 
Father — "He  wants  to  have  it  fitted  out 

with    a    wireless." — Le    Journal    Amusant 

(Paris).  

A  Silent  Partner. — Two  men  who  were 
"something  in  the  city"  were  lunching  at 
their  club  one  day.  "Oh,"  said  one,  "my 
partner  formerly  used  always  to  oppose 
my  views,  but  now  he  agrees  with  me  in 
everything." 

"How  do  you  account  for  it?"  asked  the 
other. 

"Don't  know,"  said  the  first.  "I'm  not 
sure  whether  I  convince  him,  or  only  make 
him  tired." — Taller  (London). 


Certain  Test. — Two  fishermen  were 
angling  in  a  river,  when  one  suddenly 
dropt  his  rod. 

"Say!"  he  ejaculated.  "Did  you  see 
that  feller  fall  off  that  cliff  over  there  into 
the  river?" 

"Don't  get  excited,  Bill,"  soothed  the 
other.  "Mebbe  it  was  a  movie  actor 
makin'  pictures." 

"But,  my  stars!     How  kin  we  tell?" 

"Well,"  counseled  the  judicious  one, 
"if  he  drowns,  he  ain't." — Epworth  Herald. 
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rT^HE  outstanding  margin  of  extra  quality 
-*-  possessed  by  Fisk  Tires  is  the  one 
conspicuous  fact  held  in  the  minds  of  the 
best -informed  buyers  in  America  today. 
Compare  before  you  buy. 

There's  a  Fisk  Tire  of  extra  value  in  every  size,  for  car,  truck  or  speed  wagon. 
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The  Conspicuous  Success  of  theYear 


Does  Money  Interest  You? 

FEW  MEN  ever  become  so  affluent  that  they  are 
indifferent  to  what  they  spend.  Even  the  wealthiest 
motorist  seeks  value  for  every  dollar  he  puts  in  a  car. 

This  explains  the  popularity  of  the  Chandler  with 
those  who  know  values. 

All  that  is  essential,  all  that  is  modern,  all  that  appeals 
to  pride,  all  that  means  economy  of  operation,  is 
embodied  in  the  new  Chandler. 

Richness,  beauty  and  good  taste  in  line  and  appoint' 
ment, — 

Power,  ruggedness  and  advanced  engineering  in  the 
chassis, — 

Sterling  performance  on  the  road, — 

These  factors  are  allied  to  surprisingly  low  cost. 

Ten  models  meet  every  possible  transportation  need. 
The  Chandler  takes  you,  at  lowest  cost,  into  the  fine 
car  class. 

This  is  the  special  appeal  that  explains  the  Chandler 
success  of  1922. 

THE  CHANDLER   MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  CLEVELAND 

Export  Dept.,  1819  Broadway.  New  York      Cable  Address:  "Chanmotor" 


New,  Low  Prices 

Effective  August  2nd,  1922 

$1495 

TO 


$ 


F.  O.  B.  CLEVELAND 
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Dramatized  Facts  out  of 
The  Hays  Work 

No.  16 

All  of  the  incidents  depicted 
in  this  advertisement  are 
facts — facts  gleaned  from 
the  daily  work  of  Grinnell 
engineers,  salesmen  and  arti- 
sans. If  you  are  really 
curious  to  know  how  we 
solved  this  special  problem 
write  to  Mr.  Cannon  of  the 
Cannon  Mfg.  Co.,  Kanap- 
olis,  N.  C,  or  drop  us  a 
line.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  your  request. 


Suddenly    the    new     engineer 
grabbed  his  employer's   hand. 

There's  our  best  bet,  * '      he 
cried. 

His    eye    had    caught    these 
words  . 


;inef.r 


PRESIUHNT 


"If  ifs  Industrial  Piping- 


)> 


I  AHE  whole  success  of  our  new  dyeing  process 
■*■  hinges  on  those  pipe  joints,"  rasped  the  President. 
'^  our  job  is  to  find  a  way  to  make  the  dye  plant  pipe 
line  stand  the  gaff.  I've  fired  two  men  on  account  of 
it.  Tim  Sheehan  said  brass  pipe,  but  a  trial  showed 
that  it  did  not  suit  our  peculiar  requirements.  Then 
Robertson  recommended  steel  pipe,  lead  lined — " 

That  stood  up,"  broke  in  the  new  engineer. 

"Bah!  The  pipe  did  but  the  fittings  were  pitted  in 
no  time  and  I  wasted  a  few  more  thousands  on  repairs 
and  repeated  shut-downs.  I'm  sick  of  it.  I  buy  the 
rights  to  a  great  process  and  you  plant  engineers  can't 
harness  it.  I'm  through  spending  my  money  on  a  lot 
of  half-baked  ideas — " 

"Lead  line  the  fittings,"  interrupted  the  new  en- 
gineer. 

"That's  what  that  piping  contractor  proposed  and  it 
cost  me  good  money  to  find  out  how  quick  it  took  acid 
to  eat  the  threads  out.  They  couldn  t  be  leaded. 
The  President  gazed  hopelessly  at  the  ceiling  as  he 
nervously  thumbed  the  pages  of  a  magazine  on  the 
table. 

Suddenly  the  new  engineer  grabbed  his  employer  s 
hand.  His  eye  had  caught  these  words  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  carelessly  turned  pages  : 

If  it's  Industrial  Piping,  take  it  up  with  us. 
'There's  our  best  bet,"    he   cried   eagerly.      "If    it's 


Industrial  Piping — Call  in  Grinnell  Company.      Ours  is 
Industrial  Piping — " 

Why   they're  sprinkler  people,"  objected  the  Pres- 
ident. 

'They  did  all  the  heating,  power,  process  piping  and 
humidifying  work  at  the  mill  I  just  left,"  countered  the 
engineer,  "and  a  new  sizing  system  besides.  I  never 
saw  such  piping  work.      I'll  bet  they  can  do  this,  too. 

"Do  anything  you  please,"  said  the  President,  "but 
remember,  we  want  the  right  answer,  want  it  quick, 
and  no  more  guess  work." 

*  :'.:  *  * 

"Let  us  do  the  worrying  from  now  on,"  said  the 
Grinnell  representative  a  month  later,  when  with  lab- 
oratory tests  completed,  he  handed  across  the  table  his 
contract  with  its  guarantee  clause  and  full  specifications. 

"This  guarantee  lifts  a  load   from  my  mind,"  smiled 
the  President,  as  he  signed  on  the  dotted  line. 
*         *         *         * 

TF  you  are  really  curious  to  know  how  we  solved  this 
special  problem  write  to  Mr.  Cannon  of  the  Cannon 
Mfg.  Co.,  Kanapolis,  N.  C,  or  drop  us  a  line.  When 
you  write,  also  ask  to  have  the  Grinnell  Industrial 
Piping  Bulletin  sent  to  you  regularly.  Address  Grinnell 
Company,  Inc.,  274  West  Exchange  Street,  Providence, 
R.  I. 
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Model  No.10  <£EQ    Q/\Regular$100 
Remington     ^>%Jw7-<w7V/       Machine 

Only  16  Cents  a  Dayl 

And  This  Wonderful  Reconstructed  Typewriter  is  Yours 

ONLY  A  FEW  LEFT 
All  Orders  Retured  When  This  Lot  is  Sold 

SLASHING  CUT  to  sell  out  85  No.  10  Remingtons  at 
once,  to  close  out  special  iot  completely  within  next  few 
weeks.  A  selected  stock  of  machines  that  originally  sold 
at  the  regular  manufacturer's  price,  every  one  recon- 
structed, all  with  late  improvements  such  as  back  spacer, 
two-color  ribbon,  etc. 

See  It  at  Our  Expense 

You  don't  have  to  take  anybody's  word  for  the  value  of 
these  machines.  Prove  it  to  yourself.  Our  special  price  is 
only  J59.90.  If  you  think  it  is  not  a  bargain  or  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  it  in  every  way,  return  it  to  us  within 
0  days,  and  you  will  be  nothing  out.  We  want  you  to  see 
this  machine  at  your  home  or  office,  work  on  it  for  5  days 
and  then  if  satisfied  it  is  yours  on  our  easy  payment  plan 
of  only  $4.75  a  month.    Cash  price  553.90. 

Model  No.  10  Remington  Standard,  visible  writer,  standard  key- 
board, two-color  ribbon,  back  spacer,  autumatlc  ribbon  reverse, 
shift-lock  key,  marginal  stops,  variable  platen  for  writing  on 
ruled  paper,  inbuilt  tabulator  for  billing  purposes. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Learn  to  Operate  in  a  Few  Hours 

Send  only  S3  with  order.  All  machines  guaranteed  lor  5 
years.  Fill  out  coupon  now.  Begin  the  enjoyment  of  this 
wonderful  bargain  at  once.  Remember  we'll  take  it  back 
and  refund  your  $3  if  you  don't  like  it. 

Money  Refunded  It  Not  Satisfied 

INTERNATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE, 

177  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  Dept.  M7 
Ship  above  typewriter  F.  O.  B.  Chicago.    I  enclose  $3  deposit 
end  agree  to  remit  $4.75  per  month  for  12  months.    Title  to  remain 
in  yon  till  fully  paid  for.    If  1  am  not  satisfied  after  five  days.   I 
will  return  same  and  receive  refund  of  deposit. 


Same St.No R.F.D.No., 


City  or  Town State*.. 


STAMMERING 

Its  correction  effected  at  Bogue  Institute.  An  institution 
with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only,  rounded 
iqoi.  Scientific  treatment  com  bines  training  of  brain  with 
speech  organs.  Strongly  l-.ndorsed  br  Medical  Profession.  288- 
page  cloth-bound  book,  with  full  particulars  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE,  President. 
4307  flugue  Itiiildingr.l  1  IT  >.  Illinois  Street.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


EM? 


Carvyou  afford  to 

2  m  fii«  »■-—  —  STUTTEr 

"■■■■^  Remove  that  restriction  to  your  progress.     *# 

Send  postage  for  large  free  book  "The  Correction  of 

Stammering  and  Stuttering."     Methods  successful  for 

over  a  quarter-century.     THE  LEWIS  INSTITUTE. 

18  Lewis  Bid!;.,  77  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich..  U.S.A. 

STAMMER 

If  vou  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  my  Lirge 
FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING.  Its  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Correction."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  ant  I.  est  school  for  stammerers  in  trie  world.  Write  today. 
The  North-Western  School.     2319  Grand  Ave..     Milwaukee,  Wis. . 


GRAND    RIVER    INSTITUTE 

Founded  1831.  Strictly   high-grade  coeducational  prepar- 
atory school.     Exceptional   equipment  made    possible  by 
endowment.     New  dormitories  and  gymnasium.     Strong 
departments  in  Music  and  Oratory.     Rates  $400. 
EARL  W.  HAMBLIN,  Principal.Boi  7,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

Parkside   Home   Scnool 

A  home  school  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  re- 
tarded in  development:  also  nervous  children.  Work 
adapted  to  bring  out  latent  abilities.  Special  attention 
to  speech  defects.       Marion  Marsh,  M.D.,  Principal. 

Dept.  L.     Muskegon,  Michigan. 


LAWYERS 

Especially 
Patent  Lawyers 

Is  the  article  patentable?  Does  it  involve  a 
new  and  novel  principle?  It  may  be  a  lead  pencil, 
or  a  type  of  transmission  gearing,  or  a  Splashme 
doll,  or  a  marble  statue. 

And — does  the  Duckme  doll  infringe  on  the 
Splashme?  Does  the  gearing  infringe  on  other 
patented  transmission?  Would  the  armless 
Venus  de  Milo  infringe  on  a  Venus  with  arms? 

These  thoughts  are  picked  at  random  from 
that  new  and  intensely  interesting  patent  attor- 
ney's text  book,  just  from  the  press — 

ROBB'S 
PATENT    ESSENTIALS 

By  John  F.  Robb,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  M.P.L. 

Gives  you  minute  information  on  getting  a  patent 
■ — the  science  of  drafting  patent  claims,  forms  of 
appeal  and  applications  from  renewals,  and 
tersely  covers  patent  office  law.  The  author 
introduces  the  patent  office  personnel,  functions 
of  officials,  makes  you  familiar  with  patent  office 
practise  and  terminology,  and  tells  you  how 
thousands  of  dollars  can  be  saved  in  avoiding 
litigation  for  patent   infringement. 

The  book  is  made  all  the  more  interesting  with 
histories  of  hundreds  of  noted  patent  office  cases 
and  a  series  of  special  articles  written  by  patent 
office  officials. 

As  Mr.  Robb,  the  author,  is  both  an  inventor 
and  a  distinguished  patent  office  attorney  of 
22  years'  practise  in  the  courts  of  Cleveland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  book  is  absolutely 
authoritative,  and  will  be  found  of  incalculable 
helpfulness  to  business  men,  patent,  solicitors, 
inventors,  mechanics,  students  of  patent  law, 
and  others  dealing  with  patent  matters.  Illus- 
trated with  charts,  tables,  etc. 

Crown  8vo.    452  pages.    Law  buckram,  $5  Net; 
$5.16,  Postpaid. 

FUNKSWAGN4LISC0..  Publishers,  354-360  Foorth  Ave.,  New  York 


EATANDBEWELL 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules — many  of 
which  may  be  easily  followed  right  in  your 
own  home,  or  while  traveling.  You  will  find 
in  this  little  book  a  wealth  of  information 
about  food  elements  and  their  rela- 
tion to  physical  welfare;  also  effec 
tive  weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
bland  diets.  laxative  and  blood-building 
diets,  and  diets  used  in  the  correction 
of  various  chronic  maladies. 

Valuable   booklet,    "EATING    FOR 
EFFICIENCY"  will  be  sent  to  ya 
upon  receipt  of  10c,  to  cover  mail- 
ing cost. 

Health  Extension  Bureau 

612  Good  Health  Buildinc 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICH. 


^ 
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Digesting  the  Foreigner 

America's  big  problem.  Congress  has  wrestled 
with  it  for  generations.  The  United  States  Immi- 
gration Commission  spent  four  years  studying  the 
effect  of  immigration  on  American  civilization,  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Research  Pro- 
fessor of  Government  and  Public  Administration, 
New  York  University,  and  W.  Jett  Lauck,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics,  Washington, 
who  were  officially  associated  with  the  Commission, 
have  given  the  gist  of  its  42-volume  report  in  their 
wonderfully  comprehensive  and  interesting  book — 

THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 

(New  and  Revised  Edition) 

After  passing  through  four  editions,  the  book  is 
now  coming  from  the  press  in  a  fifth  edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  strictly  up-to-date,  by  Rufus  D. 
Smith,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Econ- 
omy, New  York  University.  The  book  now  con- 
tains immigration  laws  and  regulations  up  to  May, 
1921,  and  all  available  new  data  and  statistics, 
based  on  the  1920  census.  Prof.  Smith  has  added 
three  important  chapters — Immigration  Problems 
of  Other  Countries.  The  Race  Problem  in  the 
Pacific,  and  Present  and  Future  Restrictions.  The 
book  is  a  most  admirable  survey  of  the  immigration 
situation,  and  the  recommendations  of  its  authors 
will  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem. 

Cloth.    8vo.    682   pages 
S3,  net;  $3.12,  postpaid 

Funk  S  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Tuberculosis  is  Curable! 

Says  Dr.  Charles  E.  Atkinson,  eminent  throat  and  lung 
specialist.  Curable  as  well  as  preventable,  in  most  cases, 
he  asserts.     And  in  his  new  book. — just  from  the  press — 

LESSONS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 
AND  CONSUMPTION 

Dr.  Atkinson  reveals  in  plain,  simple,  non-technical 
language  the  great  discoveries  o\  science  about  how  to 
recognize,  treat,  and  prevent  tuberculosis,  including  the 
most  approved  conclusions  on  diet,  exercise,  climate,  en- 
vironment, heredity,  marriage,  parenthood,  etc.  For  the 
medical  practitioner  or  the  layman,  this  helpiul  book  will 
prove  both  an  interesting  anM  reliable  g'nkie. 

!2mo.     Cloth.     470  Pages,  $2.50  net; 
$2.62,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   PUBLISHERS 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Just  Published 

PUNCTUATION  AND 
CAPITALIZATION 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,LL.D. 

Tells  you  how  to  use  the  comma,  the  semicolon, 
the  colon,  the  period.  Quotes  rules  for  compound- 
ing English  words.  Gives  list  of  words  that  should 
be  capitalized.  Describes  forms  of  address  in 
writing  letters  to  distinguished  persons.  A  modern 
reference  book  for  everybody. 

Size  6}i  in.  long;  3 '  £  in.  wide.     Clolh.    35  cents  postpaid- 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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JTIONS    WHICH    FUILD    CHARACTER    THROUGH    EDUCATION    AND    TRAIN 
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WARlD-BELMOMT 

For    Girls     and     Young    Women 

RESERVATIONS     for     the     1022-23     ses- 
sion should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
to  insure  entrance. 

Courses  covering  4  years  preparatory  and  2 
years  college  work.  Strong  Music  and  Art 
departments.  Also  Literature.  Expression, 
Physical  Training.  Home  Economics  and  Sec- 
retarial. Outdoor  sports  and  swimming  pool. 
Woody  Crest  is  the  School  Farm  and  Country 
Club.    References  required. 

Booklets  on  request.    Address 

WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont  Heights       Box  14.       Nashville,  Tenn. 


Iil£  Cathedral  School  F°r  Girls 


Orlando,   Florida 

Rt.  Rev.  Cameron  Mann,  President 
Prepares  for  Home  and  College.    Five  modern  build- 
ings fronting  lake   and    park.     Excellent   Faculty   of 
fourteen.    Separate  room  for  each  girl.     Good  table. 
Climate  makes  outdoors  the  gymnasium.    Address 

THE  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL,  Orlando,   Florida 


National  Park  Seminary 

For  Young  Women  Washington,  D.  C,  Suburbs 

James  E.  Ament,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Junior  College  course;  for  high  school  and  pre- 
paratory school  graduates,  2-year  diploma  courses. 
Special  vocational  and  cultural  courses  including 
Music,  Art,  Expression  and  Domestic  Science.  90- 
acre  campus.  32  buildings.  Gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool.  Athletics.  Early  enrollment  necessary. 
Address  Registrar,  Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 
College  Preparatory  Department  now  available  for 
younger  girls    


ROBERTS-BEACH  SCHOOL 

For  girls  who  wish  close,  personal  contact  with  in- 
structors of  broad  interests,  inspiring  enthusiasm  and 
wide  experience. 

strong  college  preparatory  course.  Also  special 
eleetives. 

Limited  number  of  resident  pupils.  Fine  home  and 
estate  in  suburban  Baltimore,  accessible  to  Wash- 
ington. 

All  outdoor  sports,  rhythmic  dancing  under  expert 
direction.  Address  Box  1000,  Catonsville,  Md. 


The  Girls'  Latin  School 

33rd  year.  College  Preparatory  and  Academic.  Thor- 
ough preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of  college-trained 
Christian  women.  Selected  students.  Cultural  advan- 
tages due  to  location.  Exceptionally  beautiful  home. 
Catalog.     Miss  Wilmot,  A.  B.,  Headmistress. 

Maryland,  Baltimore.  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 

1853-MARYLAND    COLLEGE-1922 

Fireproof  Buildings. 

Private  Bath — S900. 

Running  Water — $850. 

Plain  Room — S800. 
Catalogue  —  Address  Box  9D  —  Lutherville,    Maryland 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  for  Women 

Hollins,  Virginia 

Founded  1842.  Standard  College  Courses  for  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Music  degrees.  Admission  by 
certificate  or  examination.  300  students.  For  catalogue 
address  M.  Estbs  Cocke,  Secretary,  Box  313. 

WARRENTON  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  College  prepara- 

_        ,,  _.    .  tory  and    special 

— tor    Young  Girls —  courses.    French, 

the    language    of    the    house.      The  school  is  planned  to 
leach  girls   how  to  study,  to  bring   them  nearer  nature, 
and  to  inculcate  habits  of  order  and  economy. 
Mile.  Lea  M.  Bouligny,  Box  21,  Warrenton,   Va. 

SVolcott  School 

BOAPDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

ll^H       *At tbe  f°ot  of  the  Rockies 
l — r    jn  Denver- Metropolis  of  the  West 

Opens  for  Twenty-Fifth  Year.  September  14,  1922 
For  Eastern  and  Southern  Girls:  College  prepara- 
tion to  Colorado's  Outdoor  Climate.  For  Western 
Girls:  Equal  School  advantages  in  their OWTj  bright 
climate.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Athletics,  Native 
French  Teachers.     Faculty  of  25. 

Mrs.  Anna  Wolcott  Vaile,  General  Director 
Write  /or  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Complete  Information 
Registrar,        1402  Marion  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 


East 
Northern 


-  Private  Schools 


Western 
Southern 


Outdoor  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls 

IN  every  section  of  the  United  States 
specialists  in  education  have  estab- 
lished schools  that  are  entitled  to  par- 
ticular distinction  in  shaping  the  char- 
acters of  their  students.  Our  readers 
seeking  such  schools  will  find  in  our 
pages  a  variety  of  educational  institu- 
tions. The  complete  Directory  of  those 
advertising  with  us  can  be  obtained  in 
the  issues  from  May  13th  to  Septem- 
ber 9th. 

For  years  we  have  suggested  early 
application  to  the  schools.  If  for  rea- 
sons beyond  your  control  you  have  de- 
layed your  selection,  our  School  Advis- 
ory Department  is  in  a  position  to  assist 
you.  To  be  of  genuine  service  to  our 
readers  and  the  schools  it  is  necessary 
that  the  requests  for  information  be 
made  very  explicit. 

The  Jiterar/  Digest 


IRVING 

Prep.  Dept.,  College  A.B.,  Music:  Piano,  Pipe  Organ, 
Voice,  Violin,  Music,  History,  Chorus,  all  theoretical 
subjects;  Home  Economics,  Basketry,  Millinery;  Ex- 
pression; Secretaryship.  Swimming,  Tennis,  Hike-;,  etc. 
37th  year.  Choice  patronage,  overflowing.  Terms  $450 
to  S700.  Must  apply  soon.  Suburban  to  Harrisburg. 
E.   E.  CAMPBELL,  President,  Box  D,   Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

THE  FINCH  SCHOOL 

61  East  77th  Street,        New  York  City 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  emphasizing 
postgraduate  work. 


DREW  SEMINARY 


The  Carmel  School  for  carls 
on  beautiful  Lake  Gleneida. 
49  miles  from  New  York.  600  feet  elevation.  High 
scholastic  standing.  Small  classes.  General  and  special 
courses.  Athletics.  57th  year.  Moderate  charges.  For 
catalog  address  Dr.  Clarence  P.  McClelland,  President. 
Box  518,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

THE  GATEWAY 

A  School  for  Girls,  offering  a  one  year  tutoring  course  as 
well  as  regular  college  preparatory  work.  General  and 
special  courses. 

Miss  Alice   E.  Reynolds,  Principal. 

St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

CAMBRIDGE-HASKELL  feaSS SKTSTgHS 

College   preparation  in  one   year  for  secondary   school 
graduates.    Training  in  self-direction.    Gymnasium  work. 
Eurythmics.    Sports.    Advantages  of  Boston. 
Mary  E.  Haskell,  Principal. 
30-40  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge  (38),  Mass. 


HIGHLAND  HALL 

Founded   1867 
A  School  for  Girls  High  in  the  Mountains 

In  old  residential  Hollidaysburg,  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  healthful  section  of  the  Alleghanies.  6  miles 
from  Altoona  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

College  Preparatory  or  Vocational  Courses  happily 
combined  with  Outdoor  Life.  Week-end  camping 
trips.     Supervised  Athletics. 

Special  facilities  in  Music  and  Domestic  Science. 
Spacious,  well  equipped,  homelike  buildings. 

For  catalog,  book  of  views  and  full  information,  address 

Miss  ELLEN  C.  KEATES,  A.B.,  Principal 

Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania 


RYDALo 


lunior  Department  of  the 
OGONTZ    SCHOOL 

A  home  school  for  limited  number  of  girls  9-14 

years.     Teacher   of    strong    personality   and 

experience  in   charge.     Catalog.     Address 

Miss  Abby  A.  Sutherland,   Rydal,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE  MANOR,  a  select  school 
for  girls.  Convenient  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Two  years 
finishing  course  for  high  school  graduates.  Secretarial 
work.  Individual  attention.  New  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool. 

Claude  N.  Wyant,  Principal,  Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls, 

Birmingham,  Pa.  Thorough  college  preparation  and 
courses  for  girls  not  going  to  college.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  sleeping  porch.  Catalogue.  P.  S. 
MOULTON,  A.  B..  Headmaster;  A.  R.  GRIER,  Presi- 
dent, Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 


THE  DARLINGTON  SEMINARY,  INC. 

Established  1851.  A  select  school  for  girls  on  60  acre 
estate,  22  miles  from  Philadelphia.  College  preparatory. 
Secretarial,  Music,  Art,  Expression.  Domestic  Science  and 
Physical  Training  Courses.  Riding,  Swimming,  and  all 
outdoor  sports.  Catalogue:  Christine  F.  Bye,  Pres.,  Box 
628,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


Wildcliff 

A  Graduate  School  in  a  College  Town 

Two  year  courses  in  academic  work  equal  to  best 
college  standards.  Emphasis  on  Music,  Art,  Secre- 
tanal  Training  and  Home-making.  Canoeing,  horse- 
back riding  and  hockey  among  other  sports.  For 
catalog  address  Mr.  and  Mrs    H.  M.  Crist.  Principals. 

Box  1522  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Write  for  catalogs  of  Mary  Lyon  l  chool  (College  Pre- 
paratory) and  Seven  Gables  (Girls  8-14). 


Mount 

Ida 
School 


Send  for  NEW 
Year  Book 


6 


miles  from 
Boston 


FOR  GIRLS  1 

A  four-year  General  Course. 

Preparation  for  Any  College. 

Two-year  courses  for  High  School  Graduates. 

Special  certificate  courses  in   Piano,   Voice,  Pipe   Organ, 
Violin,  Art,  Dramatic  Art,  Home  Economics. 

Eight  acres  for  athletics. 

Horseback  Riding   (our  own  stables). 

Send  for  new  year  book,  and  Special  Pamphlet  plving  the  two  year 
Courses  for  High  School  Graduates,    and   General    Finishing  Courses. 
There  are  some  rooms  wit h  ho1  and  cold  water.    Students  for 
1922-23  arc  bcini;  aiecj  it  id  in  the  order  of  their  applications. 

Special  car  for  Western  girls  from  Chicago,  September  26. 

Sft&ttKS  2309  Summit  St-  NEWTON,  Mass. 
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GulfParr 

A  Junior  College  for  Qu  1LQ  Qao 

Girls    and    Young     Women     DJ-TlJe-Oea 

National  patronage.  Sixteen  States  and  Cuba  fn 
1921-1922.  High  scholastic  standards.  Limited 
enrollment.  A  teacher  tor  every  8  girls  Land  and 
water  sports.  Out-of-dnor  life  all  the  year  round. 
Magnificent  new  buildings  with  large,  sunny,  airy 
looms.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  27.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog. 


LINDENWOOD    COLLEGE 

Founded  1827.  50  minutes  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Two 
and  four  year  courses  with  degrees.  Special  courses. 
Music  Department  of  unexcelled  merit.  Athletic  field, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts. 

J.  L.   ROEMER,  Pres.,  Box  722,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

FRANCES  SHIMER  SCHOOL,  for  Girls  and  Young 
Women.  2  years  College.  4  years  Academy.  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Home  Economics  and  Secretarial.  35 
acres.  9  buildings.  70th  year.  New  dormitory  this  fall. 
Separate  building  for  1st  and  2nd  year  academic  students. 
Term  opens  Sept.  20th,  1922.  Catalog. 
Rev.  Wm.  P.  McKee,  Dean,       Box  648,      Mt.  Carroll,  III. 


Eoyi9    Preparatory 


ABBOTT  SCHOOL 

For  Boys,  in  the  beautiful  hills  of  the 
Rangeley  Region,  the  Switzerland  of 
America.  College  preparatory  or  busi- 
ness courses.  Small 
classes,  earnest  mas- 
ters. Exhilarating 
winter  sports.  Gym- 
nasium and  fine  ath- 
letic fields.  Founded 
1844.  Upper  and 
lower  schools.  Rate 
$1200.  Catalog. 
FARMINGTON, 
^~^*4Llk  MAINE 


-— LAWRENCE   ACADEMY 

A  home  preparatory  school  for  boys.  Founded  1793. 
36  miles  from  Boston.  Controls  14  scholarships  in 
best  colleges.  Training  for  leadership.  8  buildings. 
40  acres.    Booklet. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Bridgman,  Principal,  Groton,  Mass.'""" 


POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 

Will  understand  your  boy  and  help  him  to  understand 
himself.     Address 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  A.M.,  Headmaster, 
50  King  Csesar  Road,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

NOBLE  &  GRElNOUGH  SCHOOL  demdahsasm' 

A  Country  Boarding  and  Day  School,  9  miles  from  Bos- 
ton. 100  acres.  On  the  Charles  River.  Superb  mansion. 
Gymnasium  and  boathouse.  Athletic  fields.  Preparation 
for  college  and  scientific  schools.     Address 

CHARLES  WIGGINS,  2d,  Headmaster. 

STEARNS    SCHOOL 

A  school  in  the'eountry  for  boys.  Tutoring  for  leading 
secondary  schools,  college  and  scientific  schools.  Stimu- 
lating air,  outdoor  sports,  modern  homelike  buildings. 

Arthur  F.  Stearns, 
Box  C,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 


WLt&ttm  Wit&ttvz  SLtabtmv 

Endowed  academy  for  boys.  Twenty-five  miles 
from  Cleveland.  Millon  dollar  plant.  Preparation 
for  any  college.  Special  coursos  in  Agriculture. 
Small  classes.  Christian  influences.  Moderate  rates. 
jirrrr uniniiiiii Address  Associate  Principal,  Hudson,  Ohio jui »nim 


Jos  ruamos  }\ancr) 


College  Preparation  and  School  Work  combined  with 
Outdoor  Life  on  a  big  ranch. 

Study  and  Recreation  carefully  supervised.    Complete 
equipment. 

Camping  Trips  with  Pack  Horses. 

Invigorating  Climate  7500  feet  above  sea  level. 
Limited  to  20  boys 

A.  J.  CONNELL,  Director,        Los  Alamos  Ranch  School 
Otowi,  Sandoval  Co.,   New  Mexico 


A  Real  Boy's  School 

near  Delaware  Water  Gap.  General  Education  and 
College  Preparation.  Superb  building  equipment, 
every  modern  facility.  Fine  athletic  spirit.  Separate 
Lower  School.     Catalogue. 

Address  JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  W,   Blairstown,    N.  J. 

PENNINGTON    SCHOOL 

for  Young  Men  and   Boys 

Prepares  for  college,  tech  schools  and  business.  Junior  school  for 
oys;  84th  year;  modern  equipment;  gymnasium;  swimming  pool; 
inspirational  faculty;  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Write 
for  "The  Pennington  Idea." 

Francis  Harvey  Green,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Headmaster, 
Box  8O  Pennington,  N.  J. 


MANLIUS 


Saint    John's    School 
College     Preparatory 

Among  the  hills.  11  miles  from  Syracuse.  Elaborate 
equipment.  19  buildings.  120  acres.  Happy  school 
life  with  well-ordered  recreations  and  athletics.  Busi- 
ness course.  Also  Junior  school  for  boys  10  to  14. 
For  34  years  under  present  management.  For  catalog, 
address 

General  William  Verbeck,  Pres.,  Box  109,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Prepares  boys  for  all  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools. 
Complete  modern  equipment  and  good  physical  training 
department.     Old  established  school  on  basis  allowing 
moderate  terms.     Catalogue  on  request.     Address 
E.  M.  HARTMAN,  Pd.D.,  Prin.,  Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

GETTYSBURG  ACADEMY— A  finely  equipped 
boarding  school  for  100  boys.  Modern  buildings,  comfort- 
able and  homelike.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location  near 
the  mountains.  Large  athletic  field.  All  sports.  New 
swimming  pool.  Junior  House.  $360  to  $440.  96th  year 
opens  Sept.  20.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Huber,  Litt.D., 
Headmaster,     Box  B,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

TOME     SCHOOL 

Midway  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Individual  supervision  of  every  boy. 


Rate  $1000 


Port  Deposit,  Md. 


T 


Ol  }]  )  75th  Year 

School  for  young  boys.  Elevation  1000 
ft.  Address  Noble  Hill,  Principal,  Wood- 
stock, III.    Also  a  Northern  Summer  Camp. 


WEBB  SCHOOL  OF  CALIFORNIA 

A  boarding  school  for  boys,  preparatory  to  college, 
not  military,  In  the  foothills  near  Claremont,  35 
miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Chief  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  building  of  manly  character  and  accurate 
scholarship.  Horseback  riding,  swimming,  and  oc- 
casional week-end  camps,  and  usual  athletics. 
THOMPSON  WEBB,  Headmaster 

(Formerly  teacher  in  the  Webb  School  of  Bell  Buckle, 
Tenn.)  CLAREMONT,  CAL. 


airy 


WENONAH 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

1 2  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Teachers  of  experi- 
ence and  character  prepare  for  college  and  busi- 
ness. Sound  principles  of  teaching 
r  — emphasizing  HOW  to  Study. 
Special  School  for  Juniors. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Major  C.  A.  Snyder,  Superintendent 

Capt.  C.  M.  Lorence,  Commandant 

►Box  402.     Wenonah,  New  Jersey 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty,  small 
classes,  individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study.  Military 
training.  Supervised  athletics.  Thirty-eighth  year.  For  catalogue, 
address 

Col.  T.  D.  Lanpon,  Principal  and  Commandant 
Drawer  C-7.     Bordentown-on-the-Delaware,  New  Jersey 


FOR  YEARS  WE  HAVE  BEEN 
APPEALED  TO  for  information 
with  regard  to  private  preparatory 
schools  for  girls,  and  colleges  for  women; 
schools  preparing  boys  for  colleges, 
scientific  schools  and  business  life;  mili- 
tary schools  preparing  for  Government 
Academies,  colleges  and  universities; 
professional  and  vocational  schools,  and 
supervised  summer  and  winter  camps, 
aiming  to  develop  healthy  boys  and 
girls.  This  service  of  The  Literary 
Digest  is  given  without  obligation  to 
either  schools  or  readers-  Our  School 
Manager  visits  the  institutions  adver- 
tised in  our  pages. 


MARION  INSTITUTE 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  COLLEGE 

Charter  memher  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges.  Member 
of  the  Association  of  Military  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States. 
Excellent  equipment  on  eighty-acre  campuB.  Students  representing  every 
State  and  Territory,  and  foreign  countries.  Delightful  climate  permitting 
outdoor  activities  the  year  round.  Unsurpassed  health  record.  No  fa- 
talities from  disease  for  3b  years.  AthleticB,  Sports,  Golf,  Swimming,  and 
other  recreations.  Hunting  and  Fishing  on  Institute's  preserves  within 
walking  distance.     PERSONAL   ATTENTION. 

Distinctive  Advantages   in  Four  Departments: 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Offers 
first  two  years  of  college  work  under  most  favorable 
conditions.  All  classes  under  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment. Courses  in  Arts,  Science,  Pre-Medical,  Pre- 
Law,  General  Engineering,  Business.  Fully  ac- 
credited by  universities.  Graduates  enter  university 
Junior  classes  without  condition.  Individual  coach- 
ing without  additional  expense. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

Faculty  of  specialists.  Offers  courses  preparatory 
for  entrance  examinations  to  Annapolis  and  West 
Point,  special  college  courses  such  as  recommended 
by  both  Government  Academies  for  candidates  who 
have  passed  entrance  examinations  or  who  expect 
to  be  admitted  by  certificate.  750  candidates  sent 
to  the  Academies  within  the  last  few  years.  Un- 
limited private  tutoring. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Offers  standard  courses  with  wide  field  of  electives 
under  college  professors.  Fully  accredited  by  higher 
institutions  throughout  the  Nation.  Instruction 
in  small  groups.  Individual  attention. 
MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 
Both  Junior  and  Senior  Units  of  the  lt.O.T.C.  Fully  equipped  by  U.S. 
Government.  Tactical  staff  from  the  Army  and  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 
Desienated  l»y  the  War  Department  as  one  of  the  ten  best  military  insti- 
tutions inspected  by  the  General  Staff. 

For  General  Catalogue  or  Army  and  Navy  Bulletin,  address 
COL.    W.   I,.   MUK  FEE,   President,    Koi  B,   Marion,   Alabama 


Send  the  Boy  South  to  School 

Hiprhest  classification   by  War   Dept.     "Where  we 

grow   the   manly    man,    after  the   Military    Plan." 

A  real  school  of  hifirh  scholastic  standards  for  boys 

in  High  School  and  Junior  College.   Large  Faculty  of 

cially  trained  men  as  companions.     10  buildings 

on   26   acre    campus.     Real    home   life,  ideal 

winter  climate.     Gym  with   swimming  pool. 

Catalogue  Free. 

Col.  Louis  C.  Perry,  Ph.D.,  President 

Texas  Military  College  ^i?" 


New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

A  state-owned  school,  located  in  a  high,  dry 
climate.    For  information,  address 

Colonel  JAS.  W1LLSON,  Superintendent 
Box  L,    Roswell,  New  Mexico 

Castle  Heights  Military 

Known  for  high  scholarship 
and  manly    boys.    Best 
equipped    private    boys' 
school  in  the  South.    Eleven  modern  buildings. 
Military  Department  under  U.  S.  Government. 
Read  our  catalogue  before  you  decide. 
COL.  C.  M.  MATHIS,  President 
Box  141  LEBANON,  TENN. 


Academy 


MIAMI  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Thirty -eighth   year.     Junior  College  and 
Preparatory  Courses.      Lower  School. 

SUMMER  CAMP— JULY  AND  AUGUST. 
ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  Pres..  Box  72,Germantown,  Ohio 

Western   Military  Academy 

Capacity    taxed    annually    some    time    before   school 
opens.     Places  are  now  being  assigned  for  entrance  in 
September,  1922.     Early  application  is  advised. 
COL.  G.  D.   EATON,  Superintendent 
Illinois,  Alton,  Box  44 Maj.  R.  L.  Jackson,  Prin. 

MORGAN    PARK 

MILITARY  ACADEMY.  Col.  H.  D.  Abells,  Snpt.,  Box  800, 
Morgan  Park,  III.  Character  building.  Vocational  guid- 
ance.    High  scholastic  standards.     Individual  attention. 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  boy 
and  the  discriminating  parent.  Exponents  of  clean 
sport,  fair  play,  and  thorough  work.  Development 
and  maintenance  of  health  considered  of  first  im- 
portance. Military  training  adapted  to  the  age  of  our 
boys.  Preparatory  to  larger  secondary  schools.  Equip- 
ment modern  and  complete.    100  acres. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,   Principal 
Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 
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,v|:es  MILITARY 
■SJlVtB.  ACADEMY 


Culver  men  learn  leader- 
ship. The  proper  percen- 
tage of  work  and  play. 
Modern  studies  prepare  for 
college  or  business.  Eighty- 
three  per  cent,  of  Culver 
men  enter  college.  All 
sports  and  many  unusual 
features.  For  Catalog,  ad- 
dress, 
The  Executive  Office, 
CULVER,  Indiana 


gtlohivs 

fgttitary  Stademy 

EPISCOPAL        THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY 

answers  the  problem  of  train- 
ing the  boy.  Instructors  have 
had  experience  with  hundreds 
of  boys.  The  boy  who  puts 
himself  in  harmony  with  the 
system  they  have  developed 
will  be  in  the  way  of  gaining 
a  sound  body — an  alert  and 
self-reliant  mind,  and  the  soul 
of  a  MAN.    Catalog,  address 

Box  12J  Delafield 
Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 


NORTHWESTERN  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

The  distinctive  advantages  and  methods  offered  by  this 
College  Preparatory  School  will  prove  of  interest  to 
discriminating  parents. 

Col.  R.  P.  Davidson,  President 


WENTWORTH 

MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Lexington,  Missouri 
43  Miles  from  Kansas  City 

High  Grade  Preparatory  School  for 
boys  of  good  character.  Accredited  by 
colleges.  Men  teachers  who  fully  un- 
derstand boys.  Largest  gymnasium 
in  Missouri.  Indoor  heated  swimming 
pool.  50-acre  campus  with  3  athletic 
fields.  Catalog.  Address  Col.  S.  Sellers. 
Supt.,  187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexing- 
ton, Mo. 

Wentworth  Junior  Barracks.  Sepa- 
rate lower  school  for  younger  boys,  3rd 
to  8th  grades.  New  buildings  with 
every  appointment.  Full  information 
on  request. 


KEMPER  MILITARY  SCHOOL  Fo1u8n42ed 

Trains  for  leadership  by  a  comprehensive  system  of 
athletic,  military  and  general  activities  that  reach  every 
boy.  An  Honor  System  that  builds  character.  Eighth 
grade  and  high  school.    For  catalogue  address. 

706  THIRD  STREET,    BOONVILLE,   MO. 


Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 

45th  year  opens  first  Monday  in  September. 

Early  registration  necessary. 

For  illustrated  catalog  address 

REX  D.  SHERER,  President,  SAN  RAFAEL 


SAN  DIEGO  ARMY  AND  NAVY  ACADEMY 

Prepares  for  Colleges,  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Uni- 
versity of  California's  highest  scholastic  rating.  Christian 
influences.  Land  and  water  sports  all  year.  Summer 
session  July  i-September  I.  Catalog.  Address  President, 
Box   L,    Pacific   Beach   Station,   San    Diego,    California. 


Tsefcumkal 


TRI  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Makes  you  a  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  or  Chemical 
Engineer  in  two  years,  48  weeks  each.  No  entrance 
examinations.  High  School  Diploma  nut  required. 
Compact  courses  made  up  of  essentials  only,  lixpenses 
law.     For  catalog  address 

10  "D"  Street,  Angola,   Ind. 


Keystone  Institute 

"The  Service  School" 

A  fully  equipped   school   with  expert  Instructors, 
••ganized  to  give  Intensive  instruction  in 
2- Year  Courses 
Electrical  Engineering 
Mechanical   Engineering 
Accounting  and  Business  Administration 
16  weeks'  course  in  Automotive  Engineering 
Day  and  Night  Classes.    Graduates  are  sought  by 
large  and  small    Industrial    establishments    and  are 
filling    important    positions    In   all   sections   of   the 
country.     Writ*  for   Information    on    subject    that 
interests  you,  to  Keystone  Institute.     Address  The 
Superintendent,    133   N.  4th   St.,   Reading,  Penna. 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF 
LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Regular  College  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B. 

College  degree  fulfilling    pedagogical   requirements  for 
teachers  of  high  schools. 

Chemistry   courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemistry. 

Medical  Preparatory  course,  two  years.    Includes  Organic 
Chemistry. 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  President,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

University  of  Louisville  College  of  Dentistry 

Offers  a  four  year  course  leading  to  the  D.D.S.  degree. 
Term  opens  September   lKth,   1922.    Registration  closes 
September  29th.   Classes  limited  to  fifty.   Co-educational. 
Address  Henry  B.  Tileston,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Dean, 
liege  of  Dentistry, Louisville.    Ky. 


THE 
ACADEMY 


College 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 

Including  summer  terms  prepares  for  Standard  College  i:i 
three  years.  Mountain  location,  pure  water,  physical  edu- 
cation, direct  connection  East  and  West.     Mature  teach- 
ers, rates  very  moderate.    Thirty  residents  in  Academy. 
Address:  JAMES  E.  ALLEN,    President,  Elkins,  W.  Va. 

WYOMING  SEMINARY 

A  co-educational  school  strong  in  character  building. 
College  preparation.     Business,  Music,  Art,  Oratory  and 
Home  Economics.   Gymnasium  and  Athletic  field.     78th 
year.     Endowed.     Catalog. 
L.  L.  SPRAGUE,  P.P.,  L.H.D.,  Pres.     -     Kingston,  Pa. 

GEORGE  SCHOOL ST^Se 

Dormitory  Buildings.  College  Preparatory,  also  Manual 
Training  and  Citizenship  courses.  227  acres  on  Ne- 
shaminy  Creek.     Athletics.     Friends'  management. 

G.  A.  WALTON,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  274 George  School,  Pa. 

Special 

MISS  WOODS'  SCHOOL 

For  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Individual  training  will  develop  the  child  who  does  not 
progress  satisfactorily.    24  miles  from  Phila.    Booklet. 

MOLLIE  WOODS  HARE,  Principal 
Box  160  Langhorne,  Pa. 

DEVEREUX    SCHOOLS 

For  children  who  require  special  attention. 

TUTORINO  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  over  eight. 

TUTORING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  over  eight. 

HOME  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  of  all  ages. 

Box  D  BERWYN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

F®ir  Backward  CMldhfesa 


THE 

STEWART  HOME 

TRAINING 

SCHOOL 

FRANKFOOT         KENTUCKY  Bf»X  C, 


For  Nervous  and 
Backward  Children 

A  private  Home  and  School  on 
a  beautiful  Country  Estate  in 
the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region 
of  Kentucky.  Seven  Buildings 
—  Cottage  Plan.  Write  for 
illustrative  Catalog. 

Dr.  John  P.  Stewart 


Frankfort,  Ky. 


A.  Home  School  for 

Subnormal  Children 

THE  BANCROFT  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  schools  of  its  kind  in 
existence.    A  winter  and  a  summer  home.    Equip- 
ment unexcelled.     For  information  address 
Box  133,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
E.  A.  Farrington,  M.D.  Jenzia  Cot  lson  Cooley 


ILLINOIS     COLLEGE     OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Est.  1S93.  Photography  and  Photo- 
Engraving  complete  in  six  months. 
Co-educational.  Salaries  of  $35  to  $100 
on  graduating.  College  assists  in  locate 
ing  positions.  Tuition  and  living  ex- 
pense low.     Address 

LE  GRANP  A.  FLACK,  Pres. 
Box  892,  Effingham,   III. 


The  Erskine  School 

Preparation  for  positions  now  open  to  women.  Intensive 
vocational  training  for  those  who  have  a  background  of 
culture.  Fits  for  secretarial  and  other  callings.  Resident 
and  day  pupils.  Address  Euphemia  E.  McCLlNroctc, 
M.A.,  Principal,  4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


F>ace  Institute 
Do  you  seek  advancement  in  Busi- 
ness or  in  Accountancy  practice 
— the  C.  P.  A.  degree,  a  position 
as  Treasurer,  Controller,  Auditor, 
Credit  Manager,  Tax  Specialist? 

Accountancy  and 
Business  Administration 

Pace  Institute,  through  its  courses  in  Accountancy 
and  Business  Administration  has  assisted  thousands 
of  men  and  women  to  realize  their  business  or  pro- 
fessional ambitions.  I>ay  and  Evening  (lasses  are 
constantly  availal  le.  Students  take  supplementary 
field  work  in  ofll'  es  and  plants  of  large  New  York 
organizations.    Write  to-day  lor  Bulletin  L. 


30  Church  Street 


New  York  City 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Two-year  courses  in  Accounting,  Advertising,  Sec- 
retarial, and  Business  Administration.  Students 
who  wish  to  earn  the  degree  of  B.  S.  C.  can  do  so  by 
taking  two  more  years.  The  practical  subjects  are 
included  in  the  first  two  years  and  the  diploma  is 
granted  without  degree.  Rosters  can  be  arranged 
so  that  lectures  can  be  taken  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  M. 
Positions  are  obtained  for  students  who  must  sup- 
port themselves.  Special  courses  are  given  in 
Realty,  Credits  and  Collections,  Salesmanship, 
Interior  Decorating,  Banking,  Insurance,  Practical 
Journalism,  Traffic  Rates  and  Management,  etc. 
Russell  II.  Conwell,  Pres.,  Broad  and  Berks  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


School  of 
Business    Administration 

Northeastern  University 
Boston,  Mass. 

Four-year  courses  in  industrial  management,  marketing, 
finance,  accounting  and  general  business,  leading  to  the 
B.  C.  S.  degree — open  to  graduates  of  approved  second- 
ary schools.  High  standards,  small  classes,  excellent 
facilities,  dormitories,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  etc. 
50no  students  in  the  university.    Send  foi  catalog  No.  5.; 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Two  year  course.  Equips  for  positions  in  schools,  gym- 
nasiums, etc.  Free  graduate  placing  bureau.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  14th.  Catalog. 
Address  Dept.  D9,  4200  Grand  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Sargent  School  «S 

Established  1SS1  Booklet  on  request 

D.  A.  SARGENT  L.  W.  SARGENT 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

NEW  HAVEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

36th  year.     Fits  for  physical  education,  recreation,  play- 
ground, reconstruction  work.     Appointment  bureau,  14 
dormitories  and   school   buildings  on  enclosed   campus. 
Completely  equipped  250  acre  camp  on  L.  I.  Sound. 
1466  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cumnock   School  of   Expression 

College  courses  in  literature,  art,  languages,  journalism, 
story  telling,  dramatic  expression.  Academy  and  Junior 
School.  Music.  Resident  students  over  fourteen.  Catalog. 

CUMNOCK  HALL,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Founded  in  1884  Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic  and  Expressional 
Training  in  America.  Connected  With  Charles  Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and  Companies. 

For  information  apply  to 
SECRETARY,     258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons*  President  Now  York  and  Paris 

PROFESSIONAL  Interior  Decoration,  Landscape  Arehiterture, 
Costume,  Stage  and  Decorative  Design,  Poster  Advertising, 
Illustration,  Teachers  Training  Courses,   Lffe,  etc. 

Circulars— Address  Secretary.  2239  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


.  Kenneth  M.  Bradley 
■  ,  Pres.  and  Director 


Bush  Conservatory 


CHICAGO 


Edgar 

Vice-Prei 
E.  H.  Schwenber 
Secy. 


WW! 


An  Institution  of  National  Prominence 

Accredited  courses  leading  to  Certificate,  Diploma  and  Degrees  fn 

EXPRESSION  fVt  f 1  Q  I  C  LANGUAGES 
OPERA  .WVOlv      DANCING 

Unsurpassed  faculty  of  more  than  80  instructors,  including  many  world 
renowned  artists.  Special  courses  for  CfOO  Micrai'  Q/"h<"\/"kl 
teachers  and  Boloists  leading  to  the    llCb   I'ladlvl     OtNUUl 

Only  Conservatory  in  Chicago  maintaining  extensive  Student 
Dormitories  with  exclusive  use  of  buildings 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11.     Dormitory  reservations  now.      For  illustrated 
catalog  describing  this  great  institution  and  its  many  advantages,  address 

L.  D.  JONES.  Registrar.  839  North  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO 
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Famous  since  1842 
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The  Leader  of  the  Quality  Group 

The  great  and  continued  success  and  popularity  of  the  Sampler 
is  evidence  that  Americans  do  discriminate.  There's  a  growing  host 
of  people  who  demand  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

The  Sampler  won  its  success  by  reason  of  quality,  quaintness, 
originality. 

It  holds  its  leadership  largely  because  of  the  service  rendered  by 
ten  thousand  selected  stores — one  in  nearly  every  neighborhood — 
that  are  selected  agents  for  the  sale  of  Whitman  products.  The 
store  nearby  that  has  the  Whitman  agency  is  a  good  store  to  know — 
usually  the  leading  drug  store. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &.  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  makers  of  Whitman' s  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Alarshinallow  Whip 

New  York  Branch:   215  W.  33rd  St.  Chicago  Branch:    1537  Michigan  Ave.,  South  San  Francisco  Branch:   449  Minna  St. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Published  by   Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company   (Adam   W.   Wagnalls,  Pres.;  Wilfred  J.  Funk,  Vice-Pres.;   Robert  J.  Cuddihy,  Treas.;  William   Neisel,  Sec'y)  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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LONGVVORTH 


THE    "BIG  SIX"  WHO  WILL  REWRITE  THE    McCUMBER-FORDNEY   TARIFF  BILL. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  tariff  conference  committee,  consisting  of  Senators  Porter  J.  McCumber  (N.  D.),  Reed  Smoot  (Utah)  and  G.  P. 
McLean    (Conn.\   from   the    Senate   Finance    Committee;    and    Congressmen  Joseph   W.    Fordney    (Mich.),   W.    R.    Green    (la.)   and    Nicholas 

Longworth  (Ohio),  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


THE  TARIFF  AS  A  CAMPAIGN  ISSUE 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  there  was  a  "Tariff  of  Abomina- 
tions" which  made  a  good  deal  of  political  history. 
Now  the  Democrats — and  there  are  independent,  even 
Republican  editors  who  quite  agree  with  them — insist  that  the 
McCumber  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  is  just  as  abominable  as 
that  1828  tariff  and  just  as  likely  to  make  political  history. 
While  there  has  been  much  Republican  fault-finding,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  McCumber  bill  by  practically  a  strict  party  vote 
(only  Senator  Borah  voting  "No"  and  two  other  Republicans 
being  paired  against  it)  brands  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the 
New  York  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.)  notes,  "as  a  strictly  party  mea- 
sure." Whatever  is  done  in  conference,  the  Tariff  Bill  "still 
remains  a  party  commitment."  says  the  Newark  News  (Ind.). 
The  Democrats,  writes  Louis  Seibold  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
"naturally  will  try  to  make  the  tariff  the  paramount  issue  of 
their  campaign  to  cut  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  and 
win  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives. "  The  Republican 
program,  he  continues,  "has  not  sufficiently  crystallized  to  justify 
a  prediction  as  to  the  amount  of  importance  the  candidates  of 
that  part}-  Avill  attach  to  the  tariff  measure."  The  main  fight 
in  the  campaign,  cries  the  Democratic  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
should  be  "a  sustained  assault  on  the  tariff  outrage! "  It  advises 
Democratic  campaign  speakers  to  "turn  on  the  light  and  dis- 
close in  terms  that  every  voter  can  readily  understand,  just  how 
oppressive  to  them  individually  will  be  the  burden  of  the  addi- 
tional load  of  indirect  taxation  that  the  Republican  party  is 
saddling  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America.  That 
course  will  mean  victory  in  the  coming  elections  and  a  greater 
victory  in  1924." 

Before  going  on  with  the  Democratic  attack  on  the  Republican 


tariff  bill  as  an  ally  of  old  H.  C.  L.,  it  may  be  only  fair  to  note 
what  the  sponsors  of  this  measure  have  to  say  for  it,  altho  first 
a  bit  of  history  may  be  in  order.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  bill  had  its  origin  when  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  1919  began  to  collect  tariff  information.  Hearings, 
private  or  public,  were  carried  on  with  some  regularity  until 
March  21,  1921,  when  the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
started  to  frame  their  bill,  which  was  introduced  to  the  House 
as  the  Fordney  bill  on  June  29  and  passed  July  21.  Then  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  took  tip  the  bill,  held  hearings  during 
the  summer,  and  again  during  the  next  winter  and  spring.  The 
Finance  Committee  rewrote  the  bill  and  reported  it  to  the  Senate 
April  11,  1922.  More  changes  were  made  on  the  floor  and  in 
committee  during  the  course  of  debate,  so  that  when  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a  48  to  25  vote  on  August  19,  more  than  2,300  changes 
had  been  made  in  the  original  House  bill.  Now  the  bill  goes  to 
a  conference  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  tariff- 
making  committees  of  the  two  Houses,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  final  form  which  the  MeCumber-Fordney  bill  takes. 

Only  an  expert,  say  the  Washington  correspondents,  could 
determine  whether  the  House  or  the  Senate  bill  is  really  the  more 
highly  protective.  Friends  of  the  House  bill  point  to  higher 
individual  items  in  the  Senate  bill,  while  friends  of  the  latter 
insist  that  the  Senate  bill  averages  lower.  Two  knotty  points 
for  the  conferees  are  the  American  valuation  plan  contained  in 
the  House  bill  but  rejected  by  the  Senate  and  the  flexible  pro- 
visions in  the  Senate  bill  which  give  the  President  authority 
to  raise  or  lower  tariff  rates  until  July  I,  L924,  making  use  of  the 
tariff  commission's  advice.  The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Republican  New  York   Tribune  thinks  it   may  be  admitted 
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that  the  Senate  rates  are  generally  higher  than  the  House  rates. 
For  instance,  "the  Wool  schedule  as  provided  for  in  the  Senate 
bill  is  based  on  a  duty  of  33  cents  per  pound  of  clean  content  on 
raw  wool.  This  is  higher  than  the  House  rate  by  7  to  8  cents." 
The  silk  schedules  show  increases  over  the  House  rate.  While 
the  rates  on  pig-iron  and  structural  steel  are  lower  in  the  House 
bill  than  in  the  Senate  bill,  steel  wire,  iron  pipe  and  aluminum 
utensils  pay  a  higher  duty  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  agricultural 
rates,  continues  this  writer,  are  increased  materially  over  House 
figures.  For  instance,  barley  is  taxed  25  cents  by  the  Senate, 
15  cents  by  the  House;  oats,  15  cents  by  the  Senate,  10  by  the 
House;    wheat,  30  cents  by  the  Senate,  25  by  the  House;   pota- 
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PRIZE   BABIES. 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


toes,  58  cents  a  hundred  pounds  by  the  Senate,  42  cents  by  the 
House;  milk,  23^  cents  a  gallon  by  the  Senate,  one  cent  by  the 
House;  sugar,  1.84  cents  by  the  Senate,  1.6  cents  by  the  House. 
Bread  is  on  the  House  free  list,  but  is  taxed  15  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  almost  doubles  the  duties 
placed  by  the  House  on  matches,  toys  and  jewelry.  After  a 
lively  debate  the  Senate  decided  to  stand  with  the  House  in 
keeping  leather  and  shoes  on  the  free  list.  An  interesting  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  free 
zones  at  our  great  ports  where  foreign  goods  may  be  imported, 
then  reassembled,  refined  or  reconditioned  without  payment  of 
duty.  A  skeletonized  statement  by  Senator  McCumber,  appear- 
ing in  The  Tribune  correspondence,  asserts  that  the  bill  will 

"First — Insure  employment  for  American  labor  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  living  wage. 

"Second — Permit  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  indus- 
tries vital  to  the  welfare  of  this  nation. 

' '  Third — Protect  alike  the  producer  of  raw  materials  and  the 
manuf  ac  turers . 

"Fourth — Permit  readjustment  of  rates  without  general  tariff 
revision,  to  meet  changing  economic  conditions. 

"Fifth — Require  the  ascertainment  and  submission  to  Con- 
gress of  facts  affecting  competitive  conditions. 

"Sixth — As  far  as  practicable,  include  all  the  laws  governing 
the  collection  of  duties  on  imports." 

A  longer  statement  by  Mr.  McCumber  contains  the  following 
paragraph : 


"The  result  of  this  tariff  bill  is  that  every  industry  in  the 
country  is  fairly  and  justly  protected.  Not  certain  industries 
protected  at  the  expense  of  other  industries,  but  all  and  every 
industry  is  protected.  The  duties,  however,  are  not  made  pro- 
hibitive, as  it  is  estimated  that  the  customs  revenue  for  the  first 
twelve  months  under  the  proA-isions  of  this  act  will  be  more  than 
$400,000,000.  The  application  of  the  rates  in  this  act  to  the  im- 
ports that  will  come  in  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  its  life  is 
estimated  to  show  a  lower  average  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  than  under  any  recent  Republican  tariff." 

The  protectionist  argument  for  the  McCumber-Fordney  bill 
is  thus  succinctly  phrased  by  the  Oswego  Times  (Rep.): 

"The  American  workingman  can  not  have  a  job  unless  what 
he  produces  is  sold  at  a  profit,  and  wha1  he  produces  can  not  be 
sold  at  a  profit  if  the  cost  of  it,  due  to  his  being  better  paid  than 
the  European  laborer,  is  so  high  that  European  goods  undersell 
it.  The  only  preventive  of  this  is  a  tariff  that  will  bring  the  cost 
of  imported  goods  up  to  the  cost  of  goods  made  at  home.  That 
is  all  any  protective  tariff  purports  to  do.  That  is  all  the  Ameri- 
can protective  tariff  now  pending  before  the  Senate  does  do." 

Another  New  York  State  Republican  paper,  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press,  contends:  "It  is  not  a  question  of  shutting 
out  foreign  products;  we  shall  continue  to  import  them  to  the 
value  of  hundreds  of  millions.  But  it  is  a  question  of  seeing  to  it 
that  their  importation  shall  be  upon  such  terms  that  it  will  not 
force  thousands  of  our  own  people  into  idleness." 

The  American  Economist,  published  by  the  American  Pro- 
tective Tariff  League,  argues  that  tariffs  have  little  to  do  with 
prices,, that  "as  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  are  governed  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  and  the  cost  of  production,  except  in  ab- 
normal times  and  under  an  inflation  of  the  currency."  And  it 
puts  the  question  that  if  high  tariffs  make  high  prices,  how  about 
the  fact  that  we  had  higher  prices  under  a  low  tariff  between 
1916  and  1920  than  under  a  high  tariff  between  1897  and  1912? 

But  when  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  sajrs  that  "Republican 
newspapers,  business  organizations  largely  dominated  by  men  of 
Republican  preferences,  individual  Republicans  of  high  standing 
and  wide  repute  as  manufacturers  and  importers,  have  combined 
to  denounce  the  bill  as  a  scheme  for  the  wholesale  robbery  of  the 
American  people,"  evidence  can  be  found  to  support  the  asser- 
tion. The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  calls  the  Senate  bill  a  mon- 
strosity; the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  characterizes  it  as  "a 
disgrace  to  the  party  in  power  and  a  menace  to  the  nation," 
which  was  devised  by  "a  conspiracy  between  'pork  barrel' 
politicians  and  special  interests,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  re- 
electing the  politicians  and  paying  new  tribute  to  the  special 
interests."  In  more  moderate  terms  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(Rep.)  and  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  (Rep.)  admit  that  much 
of  the  criticism  of  the  McCumber  bill  is  fully  justified. 

The  chief  increases  in  the  Senate  bill  over  the  Underwood  law, 

as  estimated  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 

Committee,  are  set  down  as  follows  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to 

the  New  York  Tunes: 

Average  ad  Increase 

valorem,  rale  Senate  per  cent. 

Underwood  Mil  over 

law  on  1922  pro-  Under- 

imports  posed  wood 

■in  1919  law. 

Cotton  manufactures 34.2%  54.0%  58.0 

Silk  manufactures 42.6%  59.0%  38.5 

Wool  manufactures 31.6%  75.0%  137.3 

Clothing 51.9%  74.0%  42.6 

Earthen,  stone  and  china  ware ...  .           47.0%  61.0%  29.8 

Glassware 35.2%  44.0%  25.0 

Sugar,  refined 17.4%  68.5%  293.7 

Buttons 35.9%  96.0%  167.4 

Cutlery 39.3%  184.0%  368.2 

Hardware 20.0%  40.0%  100.0 

Sewing-machines Free  30 . 0  %  .... 

Clocks  and  watches 27.8%  41.0%  47.5 

Democratic  and  independent  critics  of  the  bill  emphasize  its 
effect  on  prices.  To  quote  a  few  characteristic  sentences  from  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  minority: 
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"The  toll  the  American  people  must  pay  under  the  operation 
of  this  bill  is  stupendous.  It  will  reach  into  the  billions.  Food- 
stuffs, clothing,  practically  all  the  very  essentials  and  necessaries 
of  life,  bear  the  highest  known  duties,  and  all  of  this  while  people 
are  demanding  reductions  in  the  cost  of  production  and  cost  of 
living  and  capital  is  deflating  wages. 

"Experts  of  the  Government  estimate  that  if  the  increased 
duties  levied  on  fresh  meats,  cereals,  potatoes  and  beans  are 
effective  in  increasing  prices,  these  duties  alone  will  amount  to 
an  increase  of  $1,250,000,000  in  the  cost  of  living." 

Three  billion  dollars  is  the  sum  generally  cited  by  Senate 
Democrats  to  measure  the  total  rise  in  prices  that  will  be  brought 
about  by  this  bill.  "A  Higher  Cost  of  Living  Bill"  is  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch's  (Ind.)  headline  name  for  the  McCumber 
measure.  This  bill,  declares  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Dera.),  "will 
make  the  American  people  sweat  additional  taxes,  will  raise  the 
cost  of  living  in  every  American  household  and  will  strike  full 
in  the  face  every  enfeebled  country  whose  salvation  depends  on 
the  revival  of  its  industries  and  commerce."  Another  Demo- 
cratic Journal,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  observes: 

"It  has  been  hard  for  the  majority  of  Americans  to  wait  for 
the  decline  of  war-time  prices  of  necessities.  They  are  not  now 
contemplating  with  indifference  the  action  of  the  dominant 
political  party  which  means  a  new  inflation  of  prices." 

Among  the  main  indictments  against  the  Fordney-McCumber 
bill,  WTites  Elliott  Thurston  in  a  dispatch  appearing  in  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  and  Louisville  Courier- Journal  (Dem.),  are: 

'That  it  will  create  a  tariff  wall  behind  which  the  cost  of  li vino- 
may  be  boosted  high  again  and  the  public  gouged  almost  at  will 
for  the  private  benefit  of  the  wool,  cotton,  silk,  glove,  chinaware, 
cutlery,  aluminum  and  other  special  interests  who  dictated  the 
bill. 

"That  the  farmers  wall  pay  fully  five  *imes  as  much  more  for 
the  manufactured  things  they  need  than  they  will  get  by  wav  of 
concessions  under  the  bill,  for  many  of  the  duties  thrown  to  them 
as  a  sop,  such  as  a  tax  on  wheat,  corn  and  other  grains,  will  be 
inoperative  owing  to  America's  domination  of  world  markets  for 
these  commodities. 

"That  industries  relying  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of 
their  surplus  products  will  find  European  consumers  unwilling 
to  buy  where  they  can  not  sell,  with  the  result  that  these  indus- 
tries mil  be  forced  to  curtail  production  and  consequently  reduce 
the  number  of  employees. 

"  That  the  ensuing  slump  in  export  and  import  trade  will  not 
only  end  in  more  unhealthy  economic  conditions  than  now  exist 
™K  ™J!  fJ^ther1  hamper  Europe's  ability  to  pay  off  the  $18,000,- 
UUU,0U0  debt  she  owes  us  and  prevent  her  from  regaining  her 
normal  share  of  the  gold  now  held  in  this  country,  which  would 
aid  in  stabilizing  her  demoralized  currencies." 

The  new  tariff  bill,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  has 
said,  "makes  the  free  breakfast-table  a  mockery,"  and  in  this 
paper  Mr.  William  O.  Scroggs,  the  economist,  recently  recounted 
"the  short  and  simple  but  somewhat  intimate  annals  of  a  morn- 
ing hour  in  the  life  of  a  plain  middle-class  American  consumer," 
to  "see  how  the  tariff  penetrates  into  the  inner  temple  of  his 
existence."  To  quote  from  this  story  as  amended  by  Mr. 
Scroggs  to  fit  the  final  form  of  the  Senate  bill: 

"His  day  begins  when  he  is  aroused  by  an  alarm  clock,  and  the 
new  tariff  bill  raises  the  duty  on  this  article  67  per  cent  His 
first  act  is  to  throw  off  the  bed-covering,  on  which  the  dutv  has 
been  increased  60  per  cent.  He  jumps  from  his  bed,  on  which  the 
duty  is  advanced  133  per  cent.,  and  dons  a  summer  bathrobe 
with  the  duty  up  60  per  cent.,  and  slippers,  with  the  dutv 
increased  33  per  cent. 

"He  walks  over  a  Brussels  carpet  (duty  up  100  per  cent.)  to 
close  the  window,  the  duty  on  tin:  pane  of  which  has  been  raised 
33  per  cent.,  and  adjusts  the  shade  (duty  up  20  per  cent.)  and 
curtains  (up  50  per  cent.).  Then  he  enters  t  be  bathroom,  stands 
iniore  a  mirror,  on  which  the  duty  has  been  raised  100  percent 
seta  out  Ins  shaving-stick,  subject  to  an  increase  in  duty  of  67 
P»  cent.,  his  shaving-brush  (duty  up  30  per  cent.),  and  razor  (up 
lUU  percent.),  and  beginshis  fconsorial  operations.  This  over  be 
devotes  bw  attention  to  the  bathtub,  on  which  the  duty  has  been 
raised  100  per  cent.     Towels  (with  the  duty  up  60  per  cenl   I 


soap  (up  67  per  cent.),  tooth-brush  and  hair-brush  (up  30  p-r 
cent  each,  and  comb  (up  67  per  cent.)  are  next  in  demand 
m  As  our  consumer  dresses,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  new  bill 
increases  the  duty  60  per  cent,  on  his  underwear,  33  per  cent  on 
his  hose,  15  per  cent,  on  his  shirt  and  collar,  20  per  cent,  or  more 
on  his  necktie,  and  60  per  cent,  on  his  suit  of  clothes 

"Our  consumer  decides  to  discard  his  waistcoat  and  transfers 
fountain-pen  (up  100  per  cent.),  penknife  (up  200  per  cent.)  and 
lead  pencil  (up  80  per  cent.),  from  waistcoat  to  coat-pockets 
picks  a  fresh  lmen  handkerchief  (up  30  per  cent.)  from  the 
dresser  (up  133  per  cent.),  polishes  his  eveglasses  (up  15  per  cent  ) 
and  after  giving  his  clothes  a  touch  with  a  brush  (up  57  per  cent')' 
is  ready  for  breakfast. 

"At  the  breakfast-table  our  consumer  spreads  a  napkin  (duty 
up  15  per  cent.)  on  his  knees,  and  turns  on  the  current  for  his 
electric  toaster,  on  Avhich  the  duty  has  been  advanced  160  per 
cent.  He  drinks  water  from  a  glass,  on  which  the  duty  is  45  per 
cent,  higher,  and  begins  his  breakfast  with  an  apple  (duty  up  200 
per  cent )  baked  with  sugar  (duty  up  84  per  cent.)  in  an  alumi- 
num dish  (up  150  per  cent.)  on  a  cast-iron  stove  (duty  up  100 
percent,).  * 

"The  duty  is  also  advanced  27  per  cent,  on  his  chinaware  20 
per  cent,  on  his  table  silverware,  200  per  cent,  on  his  oatmeal,  and 
22o  per  cent,  on  his  butter.  The  cream  for  his  coffee  has  been 
removed  from  the  free  list  and  subjected  to  a  duty  of  22^  cents 
a  gallon,  and  his  eggs  also  have  been  taken  from  the  free  list  and 
made  dutiable  at  8  cents  per  dozen.  The  salt  for  his  eggs  likewise 
comes  off  the  free  list,  and  so  does  his  bacon  and  the  flour  that 
goes  into  his  bread.  Even  the  duty  on  the  salt-shaker  gets  a 
boost  of  45  per  cent. 

"The  only  things  on  his  table  that  have  not  been  subjected  to 
a  higher  tariff  duty  are  his  coffee  and  his  drinking-water." 


MEANING  OF  THE  STEEL  WAGE  RISE 

THAT  "WORST  ENEMY  OF  LABOR,"  as  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  called  by  the  unions,  has 
raised  the  wages  of  between  156,000  and  200,000  men 
20  per  cent.,  while  the  independent  producers  follow  suit,  and 
wide  is  the  divergence  of  view  reflected  in  the  press  as  to  motive 
and  probable  consequence.  "There  are  those  who  note  that  the 
Steel  Corporation  plants  are  open  shops  and  see  in  the  action  an 
attempt  to  weaken  labor-unionism  as  an  agency  for  getting  and 
maintaining  high  wages,"  observes  the  New  York  World,  which 
thinks  a  more  logical  explanation  is  that  "the  pending  high  tariff 
invites  a  large  advance  of  iron  and  steel  prices  and  offers  to  the 
producers  the  amplest  protection  in  so  doing."  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Munsey's  New  York  Herald  sees  merely  a  nominal 
working  of  demand  and  supply,  and  declares  that  "cutting  down 
immigration  has  reduced  the  supply  of  unskilled  labor"  until  the 
steel  companies  "can  not  keep  their  forces  intact  at  the  old  scale" 
and  are  obliged  to  raise  wages.  Yet  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
passes  over  both  these  attempts  at  explanations  and  tells  us  that 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  grants  the  increase  simply 
because  it  is  making  money  and  expects  to  keep  on  making 
money.     We  are  told: 

"Wall  Street  placed  a  bullish  interpretation  on  the  wage  in- 
crease of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  It  indicates 
that  United  States  Steel  is  earning  a  surplus.  Judge  Gary  would 
not  advance  wages  with  the  corporation  showing  a  deficit 
It  also  means  the  management  of  United  States  Steel  believes 
that  continued  prosperity  for  the  steel  industry  is  assured  Ad- 
vance was  voluntary  and  not  influenced  in  any  way  by  labor 
unions.  United  States  Steel  conducts  open  shop  and  wages  are 
governed  by  the  course  of  earnings.  Increase  in  wages  of  Steel 
Corporation  employees  alone  means  a  big  increase  in  consuming 
power  of  the  public.  Based  upon  normal  steel  conditions,  the 
20  per  cent,  increase  will  probably  mean  an  additional  $75,000  - 
000  in  the  pay  envelopes  of  Steel's  employees.  United  States 
Steel  shares  never  reach  new  high  levels  when  wages  are  at  low 
ebb. 

The  Iron  Age,  an  important  steel  trade  organ,  however,  denies 
that  the  wage  advance  is  "the  result  of  any  prosperity  thai  lias 

come  to  the  steel  industry,"  and  goes  on  t<» 

"The  balance  sheets  of  all  steel  companies  for  the  first  half 
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of  tlip  year,  especially  those  of  the  independent  companies,  few 
of  which  have  earned  dividends  in  that  period,  are  sufficiently 
convincing  on  that  point.  Steel  works  common  labor  has  been 
scare;1  since  mid-spring  and  even  on  a  70  to  75  per  cent,  opera- 
tion in  steel  it  has  been  difficult  to  maintain  working  forces, 
since  other  employments  for  common  labor  were  paying  more 
than  30  cents  an  hour." 

Turning  now  to  the  question  regarding  the  effect  of  increased 
wages  in  the  steel  industry,  we  find  the  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
Vindicator  quoting  the  operators  as  "saying  that  normalcy  has 
been  delayed  for  another  year  by  the  miners'  successful  fight 
to  maintain  war  wages  and 
the  consequent  raising  of  steel 
wages  and  prices.  They  point 
out  that  prices  of  agricultural 
products  and  of  steel  products 
had  been  deflated  with  attend- 
ing reduction  of  wages  in  each 
case,  but  that  resistance  to 
deflation  in  the  mining  and 
rail  industries  had  forced 
schedules  to  come  back  par- 
tially to  the  higher  scale  of 
boom.  With  wheat  at  a  dollar 
a  bushel,  but  with  other  basic 
commodities  like  steel  at  high 
levels,  these  operators  fear 
that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  farmer  will  again  be  di- 
minished with  a  consequent 
depressing  effect  upon  general 
business."  That  "future 
prices  of  steel  and  iron"  will 
be  sure  to  "reflect  the  addi- 
tional production  costs,"  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Iron  Trade  Re- 
view, and  the  New  York 
Times  wonders  what  effect 
this  will  have  on  the  construc- 
tion industry,  for — 


"If  construction  is  to  be 
chilled  by  the  increase  of 
wages  and  prices,  there  may 
be  later  a  revision  of  the  scale. 
Since    1915    there    have  been 

fourteen  changes  of  wage  rates  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  It 
will  be  prudent  to  remember  that  the  present  increases  are  not 
'pegged.'" 

To  the  Socialist  Milwaukee  Leader,  meanwhile,  the  present 
increases  show  that,  whether  they  last  or  not,  a  great  point  has 
been  gained,  as  they  "mark  the  end  of  the  Harding-Hoover  drive 
on  the  American  standard  of  living  and  on  organized  labor. 
Judge  Gary  has  thrown  up  the  sponge  at  an  awkward  moment  for 
the  railroad  labor  board." 

What  the  new  wage  levels  mean  to  the  country  in  general  is 
optimistically  set  forth  by  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  which 
believes  "an  era  of  high  prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner," 
and  tells  us: 

' '  Judge  Gary  and  his  associates  in  the  steel  industry  have  never 
'made  a  poor  mouth'  even  in  the  hardest  times  of  the  last  few 
years.  But  when  they  only  spoke  optimistically  the  pessimists 
could  fall  back  on  the  cynical  maxim  that  'fine  words  butter  no 
parsnips.'  A  wage  increase  will  butter  quite  a  lot  of  parsnips 
for  steel  workers  and  prepare  the  way  for  buttering  the  parsnips 
for  other  workers. 

"What  steel  does  to-day  all  other  industry  will  do  to-morrow, 
is  almost  a  truism. 

"When  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  steel  it  means 
that  industry  is  expanding.  It  should  not  be  many  more 
months  now  before  the  factories  of  the  nation  are  again  hum- 
ming the  music  of  prosperous  times." 


Copyrighted  by  the  New  York  "Tribune." 

"THERE  IT  IS,  TIMOTHY;  NOW  SNAP  RIGHT  INTO  IT. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 

PEACE 

THE  MOST  SCATHING  INDICTMENT  ever  laid  upon 
any  body  of  workers  in  America,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  was  contained  in  President 
Harding's  recent  address  to  Congress  on  the  miners'  and  railway 
shopmen's  strikes.  "It  was  more  than  a  message  dealing  with  a 
strike  emergency;  it  was  a  sweeping  indictment  and  a  warning," 
according  to  the  Ledger.    Nor  were  the  strikers  the  only  recipients 

of  the  President's  caustic 
words,  we  are  told:  "Fairly 
and  impartially  he  placed  the 
blame  where  it  belongs.  The 
railway  executives  were  charged 
with  making  war  on  unionism, 
and  with  being  defilers  of  the 
law  and  inciters  to  strife. 
The  unions  were  indicted  for 
their  violence,  their  domineer- 
ing tactics,  their  lawlessness, 
and  the  blood  they  shed  at 
Herrin,  Illinois."  Neither  the 
coal  operators,  the  miners,  the 
striking  railway  men,  nor  the 
railway  executives  were  spared. 
In  fact,  notes  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  "no  President  of 
the  United  States  has  ever 
drafted  an  indictment  so  se- 
vere." "It  was  the  voice  of  a 
patient  man  who  has  decided 
to  use  force,"  declares  the 
Pittsburgh  Post. 

No  one  denies  that  President 
Harding  has  been  patient  with 
the  miners,  the  coal  operators, 
the  railway  executives,  and  the 
striking  shopmen;  many  edi- 
tors, in  fact,  declare  that  he  has 
been  too  patient;  that  the  dis- 
tress under  which  the  entire 
country  has  been  laboring 
could  have  been  avoided  if  he 
had  "choked  the  rebellion  against  the  United  States  Labor 
Board  before  it  had  spread  from  the  railroads  to  the  shopmen," 
as  the  St.  Louis  Star  puts  it.  To  this  the  President  replies  in 
effect  that  neither  he  nor  the  Labor  Board  has  the  requisite 
power  to  interfere;  that  that  power  should  be  granted  by  Con- 
gress.   Said  Mr.  Harding  in  part  on  the  coal  situation : 

"I  am  asking  the  authority  to  create  a  commission  to  make  a 
searching  investigation  into  the  whole  coal  industry,  with  pro- 
vision for  its  lawful  activities  and  with  the  bestowal  of  authority 
to  reveal  every  phase  of  coal  production,  sale  and  distribution 
...  to  advise  as  to  fair  wages  and  as  to  conditions  of  labor  and 
recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  to  protect  the  public  in  the 
future. 

"I  recommend  immediate  provision  for  a  temporary  national 
coal  agency,  with  needed  capital,  to  purchase,  sell  and  distribute 
coal  Avhich  is  carried  in  interstate  shipment." 

On  the  railroad  situation  the  President  said  in  part: 

"The  law  creating  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  is  inadequate. 
.  .  .  The  decisions  of  the  Board  must  be  made  enforceable  add 
effective  against  carriers  and  employees  alike. 

"  It  is  not  my  thought  to  ask  Congress  to  deal  with  these  funda- 
mental problems  at  this  time.  .  .  .  There  are  statutes  forbidding 
conspiracy  to  hinder  interstate  commerce.  There  are  laws  to 
insure  the  highest  possible  safety  in  railway  service.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  invoke  these  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  against  all 
offenders  alike. 
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"I  am  resolved  to  use  all  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
maintain  transportation  and  sustain  the  right  of  men  to  work." 

Still  another  concrete  suggestion  was  that  a  measure  be  passed 
for  the  protection  of  aliens.  As  summed  up  by  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  suggestions  of  the 

President  were: 

1.  Immediate  legislation  to  establish  a  national  coal  agency, 
with  capital  provided  to  purchase  and  sell  and  distribute  coal 
carried  in  interstate  commerce. 

2.  A  national  investigation  of  the  coal  industry,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide constructive  recommendations  for  legislation  to  govern  its 
conduct. 

3.  Legislative  action  to  make  the  Railway  Labor  Board's 
decisions  binding  on  both  railroad  companies  and  their  em- 
ployees, this  action  to  be  deferred  until  the  railway  strike  crisis 
has  passed. 

4.  Enactment  of  a  pending  measure  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment power  to  enforce  provisions  of  treaties  providing  for  the 
protection  of  aliens. 

Within  a  few  days  bills  sponsored  by  Senator  Borah  and  Rep- 
resentative Winslow  to  establish  a  fact-finding  commission  were 
introduced  respectively  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  President's  fuel  committee,  consisting  of  Secre- 
taries Hoover  and  Fall  and  others  next  took  up  with  Congress 
the  question  of  a  coal-purchasing  agency  to  control  the  price  of 
coal  and  curb  profiteering.  But  while  the  Cleveland  bituminous 
coal  agreement  resulted  in  an  almost  immediate  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  soft  coal,  the  first  attempt  by  the  operators  and  union 
chiefs  to  end  the  anthracite  strike  at  a  parley  in  Philadelphia 
ended  in  failure. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  problems  which  have  confronted 
the  President  as  a  result  of  the  coal  and  railway  strikes  will  now 
be  better  understood  because  of  the  general  discussion  which 
the  President's  address  has  raised,  believes  the  Springfield 
Union,  and  "his  message  will  do  much  to  crystallize  public 
opinion,"  thinks  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  was  "eminently  fair 
to  all  sides,"  believes  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 


<2K' 


MR.  BABDING   SAYS   YOU'RE  To  SPANK    US!" 

— Stimson  in   the  Dayton  A 


—#£-.. 


I   CAN'T  SETTLE   THIS  UNTIL  YOU  QUIET   DOWN." 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  New: 


The  proposal  that  Congress  provide  a  fact-finding  commission 
indicates  to  the  New  York  Sun  that  other  and  more  permanent 
measures  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  in  the  coal  industry  will 
follow.  But  the  recommendation,  while  a  wise  and  proper  one, 
"is  of  academic  interest  beside  the  question  of  how  people  of 
moderate  means  are  going  to  keep  warm  next  winter,"  remarks 
the  Washington  Star.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  suggestion  of 
the  President's  meets  with  the  approval  of  such  papers  as  the 
New  York  Times,  Rochester  Herald,  New  York  Globe,  Newark 
News,  New  York  Herald,  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
"The  proper  sort  of  commission  would  in  the  end  do  more  than 
prevent  labor  troubles  at  the  mines,"  declares  the  Ledger;  "it 
would  put  coal-mining  and  distribution  upon  a  scienti  ic  basis, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  down  the  price  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal." 

But  how  to  make  the  Railroad  Labor  Board's  decisions  and 
awards  enforceable  is  admittedly  a  more  difficult  problem.     The 
proposal  to  give  the  Board  more  power  over  railroads  and  work- 
ers alike  was  made  when  the  Esch-Cummins  Transportation  Act 
was  before  Congress,  but  it  was  defeated,  recalls  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail.     Besides,  points  out  the  Detroit  News,  "several 
months   would   be  required   to  effect   this  sort  of  legislation." 
What  the  Board  should  have  to  prevent  strikes,  thinks  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin,  is  "the  power  to  compel  arbitration  of  railroad 
labor  disputes."     "At  present  both  railroad  managers  and  rail- 
road unions  accept  the  Board's  rulings  only  when  it  pleases  them 
to  do  so,"  asserts  the  Buffalo  News.    The  Washington  Star,   New 
York  Commercial,  Manchester  Union  and   ocher  papers  are   in 
full  accord  with  the  proposal  to  "put  teeth"  in  the  Labor  Board. 
Representative  of  the  editorial  comment  upon  the  President's 
suggestion  that  a  national  coal  agency  be  created  to  curb  profi- 
teering is  that  of  the  Providence  Journal.  This  body,  we  are  told, 
"would  be  capitalized  by  the  Government,  devote  its  energies 
to  getting  coal  to  needy  points  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and 
act  as  a  deterrent   to  any  disposition  to  impose  unfair  prices." 
For,  the  Journal  goes  on: 

"It  is  plain  thai   tlO  matter  how  soon  the  mines  of  the  country 

are  set  fully  at  work  there  is  going  to  be  a  coal  shortage,  thai  the 
railroads  will  be  overburdened  with   the  demand  for  fuel,  and 

thai  there  will  be  a  constant  temptation  on   I  lie  part  of  unscrupu- 
lous producers  and  dealers  to  profiteer." 

The  fourth  recommendation  of  the  President — a  measure  tor  the 
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protection  of  aliens — "has  been  before  Congress  in  one  form  and 
another  ever  since  it  was  first  proposed  by  President  Tyler." 
remarks  the  Springfield  Union,  which  believes  that  with  the  Her- 
rin  massacre  (in  which  two  aliens  were  killed)  in  mind,  "Congress 
can  offer  no  excuse  for  not  acting  in  this  matter  in  accordance 
with   Mr.  Harding's  wishes." 

But  the  President's  address  to 
Congress  draws  the  hostile  fire  of  an 
approximately  equal  number  of  widely 
read  papers.  The  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun.  for  instance,  looks  upon  the 
speech  as  an  attempt  of  the  President 
"to  explain  why  he  has  accomplished 
nothing  tangible  in  the  way  of  settling 
.either  of  the  great  strikes."  "He  has 
merely  'passed  the  buck'  to  Congress," 
charges  the  New  York  World.  "The 
President  did  not  offer  a  concrete 
program,"  declares  the  New  York 
Herald;  "his  speech  lacked  definiteness 
and  the  quality  and  spirit  that 
arouses  a  nation."  "A  vacillating 
policy,"  says  the  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal,  "is  worse  than  no  policy  at 
all   in   time   of   stress   and   peril." 

"President  Harding,  in  effect,  leaves 
the  situation  just  where  it  was  in  the 
beginning,"  is  the  complaint  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  "His  fail- 
ure to  successfully  intervene  is  dis- 
tinctly disappointing"  to  the  Boston 
Herald,  which  remarks  that  "if  there 
is  a  law  by  which  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes, as  the  President  says  there  is,  it 
should  long  ago  have  been  invoked." 

Taking  up  the  first  of  the  four  sug- 
gestions— the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional coal  agenc3r — we  find  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  are  heartily  opposed  to  the 
idea.  "The  entry  of  the  Government 
into  the  coal  business  will  accomplish 
little  that  could  not  be  done  equally  well 
in  other  ways,"  asserts  the  latter  finan- 
cial paper,  while  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, recalling  "the  hopeless  mess  Garfield  made  of  doing  that 
same  thing,"  is  afraid  "the  remedy  will  be  worse  than  the  disease." 

"As  for  the  fact-finding  commission,"  notes  the  Brooklyn 
Citiren,  "it  wall  amount  to  nothing.  More  investigation  means 
only  more  delay,  more  humbug,  more  license  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  public." 

'Legislation  that  will  make  the  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board 
enforceable  against  labor  and  capital  alike  has  a  fine  sound," 
notes  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch,  "but  while  decisions  against 
carriers  are  easily  enforceable,  no  decision  of  the  Labor  Board 
could  compel  men  to  work."  As  for  the  President's  proposal  that 
legislation  looking  to  the  protection  of  aliens  be  passed,  Labor 
Washington,  D.  C),  official  organ  of  a  number  of  railroad  and 
other  unions,  has  this  to  say: 

"The  employing  interests  are  very  anxious  to  have  this  legis- 
lation passed,  not  because  they  care  a  fig  about  aliens  but  be- 
cause they  want  the  Government  to  be  in  a  position  to  interfere 
in  industrial  difficulties  whenever  it  sees  fit.  If  the  bill  passes  it 
will  only  be  necessary  for  an  employer  to  have  one  alien  in  his 
establishment,  and  he  may  call  on  the  Federal  court  to  set  aside 
municipal  and  State  authorities  and  proceed  to  do  whatever  may 
be  necessary  to  break  a  strike." 


IRELAND'S  MURDERED  LEADER 


"A' 


"FORGIVE   THEM!" 

The  last  words  of  Michael  Collins,  head  ot    the 
Irish   Free   State  and   general  of  its   army.     He 
was    shot    from    ambush    near   Bandon    by   Irish 
irregulars,  on  August   22. 


LL  THE   GIRLS  of  Ireland  are  in  love  with  Michael 
Collins,"  whispered  an  Irish  woman  as  Collins  followed 
Griffith's  bier  past  the  Nelson  Pillar  in  Dublin,  "but 
they  are  all  too  late."     Cabling  this  to  the  Associated  Press,  a 

correspondent  connects  it  with  a  story 
that  Collins  "had  a  sweetheart  in  the 
country."  But  all  the  girls  of  Ireland 
were  too  late  for  another  reason,  as  he 
might  have  added.  "Everybody  be- 
lieved Collins  had  been  marked  for 
death,"  he  tells  us.  "This  sinister  fear 
seemed  to  pervade  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  the  capital."  Shortly  after, 
Michael  Collins  was  assassinated  at 
Bandon.  While  dying  he  said,  "For- 
give them!" 

"The  news  of  Michael  Collins's 
death  has  overwhelmed  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish,  who  had  seen  in 
him  Erin's  hope  for  peace  after  the 
long  years  of  fighting,"  says  a  dispatch 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  quotes 
the  editor  of  the  Dublin  Freeman's 
Journal  as  declaring,  "It  means  to 
Ireland  what  Lincoln's  assassination 
meant  to  America." 

In  New  York  City,  The  Herald  pub- 
lishes a  column  of  interviews  with 
prominent  Irish- Americans.  "It  is  a 
great  loss,  probably  an  irreparable  one, 
said  Justice  William  P.  Burr  of  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court;  "but 
surely  Ireland  will  not  collapse." 
Bryan  J.  Kennelly  said,  "Collins  had 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  with  him  in  the  fight  to  estab- 
lish the  Free  State  and  he  was  doing 
the  job  in  good  shape.  There  may  be 
somebody  to  take  his  place — Gavan 
Duffy,  perhaps."  Major  Michael  A. 
Kelly,  New  York  director  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Recogni- 
tion of  the  Irish  Republic,  tho  confess- 
ing that  he  did  not  consider  Collins 
a  leader  of  distinction,  said  of  his 
assassination:  "It  is  all  very  tragic." 

Former  Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn,  of  New  York,  so  The  Her- 
ald tells  us,  said:  "The  men  responsible  for  the  slaying  of  Collins 
are  injuring  the  Irish  race  the  world  over,"  and  "are  creating 
an  excuse  for  England  once  again  to  assert  dominion  over  the 
Emerald  Isle." 

An  old  epigram  defends  assassination  as  a  method  of  tempering 
tyranny,  but,  as  the  New  York  World  remarks,  "There  was  no 
tyranny  in  Ireland  except  a  gunman  tyranny  that  posed  as  super- 
patriotism,"  and  for  which,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
"ultimate  responsibility  rests  upon  De  Valera  and  a  few  other 
leaders."  And  yet,  so  the  New  York  Evening  Post  declares,  "if 
those  who  murdered  Collins  have  dealt  a  sore  wound  to  the  Free 
State,  they  have  completely  sealed  their  own  ruin."  They  and 
their  faction  "will  have  no  further  political  standing  in  Ireland," 
predicts  the  New  York  Tribune,  while  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  tells  us: 

"Whatever  sentimental  love  Irishmen  may  have — and  they 
have  much — for  the  ideal  of  an  Irish  republic,  they  must  see  that 
the  way  to  it  is  not  the  continuation  of  a  state  of  chaos  that  must 
inevitably  invite  a  reconquest  by  Britain." 
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DECREASING  HUMIDITY,  AMOUNTING  to  nearly 
10  per  cent,  in  the  past  two  Aveeks,  is  the  outstanding 
feature  in  the  growth  of  The  Digest's  special  poll   of 

2,200,000  women  of  the  nation,  with  which  it  is  supplementing 

the  results  of  its  main  poll  on  Prohibition  and  the  soldiers'  bonus. 

The    first    published    report    gave 

a  percentage  of  65  against  "bone- 

dryness,"  a  higher  percentage  than 

is  shown  by  the  main  poll,  which  is 

founded  on  the  telephone  books  of 

the    country,    and    thus    contains 

a   preponderance    of   men    voters. 

The  present  tabulation  shows  55.5 

per  cent,  opposed,  to  44.5  per  cent. 

in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the 

"dry"   laws,   and   their   strict   en- 
forcement.     This    rapid    shift    of 

the   women's    vote    toward    "dry- 
ness" will  be  almost  as  surprizing 

to  many  publicists  of  the  country 

as  was  the  "wetness"  of  the  early 
vote.      The    first    showing    of    65 
per  cent,  moisture  was  called  "the 
one  real   surprize  of  the  poll"  by 
several  editors  of  "dampish"  ten- 
dencies, and  it  was  freely  predicted 
that  later  returns  would  change  the 
percentages    very    little.     In    the 
case  of  the  men's  poll,  it  was  re- 
called, the  first  votes  came  largely 
from     Eastern     metropolitan     dis- 
tricts, the  same  which  produced  the 
"wet"  showing  in  the  first  tabula- 
tion of  the  women's  vote,  but  the 
editors  who  predicted  that  the  vote 

from  other  sections  of  the  country  would  dry  up  the  "wet"  senti- 
ment thus  revealed  by  the  main  poll,  were  disappointed.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  men  of  the  country  are  of  a  com- 
paratively even  "dampness,"  while  the  attitude  of  the  women  is 
more  sectional. 

Only  one  part  of  the  country,  it  will  be  noticed  by  consultation 
of  the  detailed  summary  of  the  women's  ballots  on  the  following 
page,^  returned  a  larger  vote  for  modification,  leaving  the  "re- 
peal" vote  out  of  consideration,  than  for  enforcement.  This 
section,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  including  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  gives  a  majority  for  modification 
only  m  the  two  well-known  strongholds  of  anti-Prohibition 
sentiment,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Maryland  and  Louisiana 
also  show  a  majority  for  straight  modification.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  no  less  than  seventeen  of  the  States  tabulated  herewith 
the  vote  for  continuance  and  strict  enforcement  of  the  present 
laws    is    larger    than    the 


. 
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combined  vote  shown  in 
the  other  two  columns.  It 
is  notable,  also,  that  parts 
of  the  country  so  far  not 
well  represented  in  the  poll 
are  predominantly  "dry." 
The  next  tabulation  of  the 
vote,  on  the  basis  of  the 
returns  shown  here,  may 
be  expected  to  reveal  a 
further  loss  in  humidity. 

In  the  meant  [me  a  small 
number  of  Prohibition  or- 
gans   continue    to    attack 


SUMMARY  OF  88,115  IN  THE  WOMEN'S  POLL 

PROHIBITION 

Those  in   favor    of    the   continuance    and    strict 

enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 

and  Volstead   Law 
Those  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  the  Volstead 

Law  to  permit  light  wines  and  beer 
Those    in    favor    of    repealing    the    Prohibition 

Amendment 

SOLDIERS'  BONUS 
Do  you  favoi  a  Federal  Bonus  for  all  soldiers  and 
sailors    who    wore    the    uniform    during    the 
World  War'.' 


the  poll  with  much  enthusiasm.  "The  whole  thing  looks 
exceedingly  suspicious,  as  one  of  the  most  subtle,  clever  and 
dangerous  pieces  of  liquor  propaganda,"  concludes  the  Indiana 
editor  of  The  American  Issue,  an  Anti-Saloon  League  organ. 
This    paper   presents   it    as    a    count    against    the    poll    that 

"at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Union 
of   the   W.    C.    T.    U.   in   Indian- 
apolis   the    other    day    we    asked 
how  many  of  the  women  present 
had  received  a  copy  of  the  ballot, 
and  8  out  of  32  had  received  the 
ballot,"     The  editor  does  not,  for 
some    reason,    draw    the    obvious 
conclusion    that,     since    only    ap- 
proximately   1    out    of    6    persons 
throughout  the  country  can  receive 
The    Digest's   ballot,   considering 
population     and     the    number    of 
ballots  distributed,  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
women  of  Indianapolis,   1  in  4  of 
whom  received  ballots,  were  well 
represented.     At  another  meeting, 
the   editor   says,  among  66  voters, 
16  had  received  ballots— or  almost 
1    in   every   4— and   5   had    voted 
them.      Considering   the  fact    that 
10  per  cent,  is  a  very  good  return 
on  polls  of  this  kind,  the  5  out  of 
16  who  voted  represents  an  even 
higher    proportion    than    does    the 
16  out  of  66  who  received  the  bal- 
lots.    These   incidents   are   quoted 
because  they  are  going  the  rounds 
of  the  "ultra-dry"  press,  and  are  il- 
lustrative   of    a    class    of    widely 
circulated    arguments    against    the    validity   of  the   poll.     The 
Indiana   Edition   of   The  American  Issue,    which   presents    the 
arguments  quoted,  also  quotes  the  preposterous  charge  of   "  The 
Advocate  (Labor  Journal)  "  that,  in  the  large  cities,  "whisky  men 
and  brewery  workers  are  now  hard  at  work  distributing  cards 
from  The  Literary  Digest." 

This  extreme  variety  of  opinion  is  answered,  in  good  part, 
by  a  number  of  Prohibitionist  and  religious  editors,  who  believe, 
in  the  words  of  The  Christian  Centunj  (Chicago),  that  "an  ad- 
mirable service  is  being  rendered  by  The  Literary  Digest  in 
securing  a  wide-spread  and  apparently  representative  vote,  on 
questions  of  live  interest  to  the  country." 

Publicists  not  of  the  "dry"  persuasion,  while  equally  ready 
to  accept  the  authenticity  of  The  Digest's  figures,  naturally 
draw   quite   different   conclusions   from   them.     Thus   the   San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Leader,  after  some  animadversions   on  the   well- 
organized      "drys,"      ob- 
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THE   RETURN'S  ARE  COMING   IX. 

—Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


Yes 

.51,697 


38,211 
32,o<><) 
17,335 

No 
35,283 


serves: 

"The  New  York  World 
says  that  The  Digest 
vote  indicates  that  the 
country  is  going  'wet'  un- 
officially— practically  u .  ■ 
know  that  it  is  still  ;>!most 
as  'wet'  as  ever.  Then-  is 
less  beer  and  wine  but 
more  'booze'  or  hard 
liquor,  and  most  of  it  is 
of  (lie  vilest  quality. 

"Enforcement  is  more 
or  less  a  farce  performed 
in  spasms.  The  law  should 
be    respected,    but    there 
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TABULATION  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  VOTE  ON  PROHIBITION 

Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  August  22nd,  1922 


For 
Enforcement 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1  Maine 595 

2  New  Hampshire .  .         255 

3  Vermont 187 

4  Massachusetts..  .  .      1,765 

5  Rhode  Island  ....         278 


For  For 

Modification  Repeal 


6  Connecticut . 


548 


Total  Votes.. 3,628 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1  New  York .  .  . 

2  New  Jersey .  . 

3  Pennsylvania. 

Total  Votes 


3,317 

949 

3,148 


7,414 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


Ohio 

Indiana 
Illinois .  .  . 
Michigan . 
Wisconsin. 


2,941 
1,591 
2,998 
1,911 
433 


Total  Votes 9,874 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Minnesota .  .  .  . 

2  Iowa 

3  Missouri 

4  North  Dakota . 

5  South  Dakota. 

6  Nebraska 

7  Kansas 


918 
837 
1,204 
70 
220 
106 
496 


Total  Votes 


3,851 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky 1,053 

2  Tennessee 934 

3  Alabama 414 

4  Mississippi 255 

Total  Votes 2,656 


521 
248 
161 
1,334 
263 
565 

3,092 

5,016 
1,3S4 
2,596 

8,996 

1,839 
1,240 
2,36S 
1,217 
766 
7,430 


803 
767 
797 

30 
156 

83 
232 

2,868 


921 
588 
354 
1S4 

:,047 


163 

108 

76 

887 
193 

283 


1,710 

3,233 

829 
1,930 
5,992 

905 
577 
1,345 
473 
471 

3,771 


333 

362 

630 

4 

61 

34 

95 

1,519 


486 
298 
113 
67 
964 


For  For  For 

Enforcement  Modification  Repeal 
WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Arkansas . 

2  Louisiana  . 

3  Oklahoma. 

4  Texas .... 

Total  Votes . .  . 


73 

269 

305 

1,285 

1,932 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 

2  Maryland 

3  Dist.  of  Columbia 

4  Virginia 

5  West  Virginia. .  . 

6  North  Carolina . 

7  South  Carolina. 

8  Georgia 

9  Florida _ 

Total  Votes 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 


Montana. .  .  . 

Idaho 

Wyoming .  .  . 
Colorado .  .  . 
New  Mexico. 
Arizona .... 

Utah 

Nevada .... 


Total  Votes 


PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington. 

2  Oregon  

3  California .  . 


Total  Votes  . 
Grand  Total. 


64 
416 
313 
788 
1,032 
746 
363 
514 
372 


4,608 


30 
292 

705 

159 

10 

182 

4 


1,382 


876 

278 

1,712 


2,866 


38,211 


33 
419 
186 
850 


1,488 


86 
465 
220 
604 
585 
408 
274 
481 
274 


34 
154 

464 
115 

23 
165 

10 


965 


531 

227 

1,528 

2,286 


13 

248 

70 

320 


651 


56 
410 

74 
311 
231 
141 
113 
167 
127 


3,397         1,630 


9 
39 

163 

27 
6 

50 
1 


295 


131 

57 

615 

803 


32,569      17,335 


would  be  more  respect  for  it  if  it  were  more  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people." 

The  Baltimore  A merican  quotes  from  The  Continent  (Chicago), 
a  Presbyterian  publication,  to  the  effect  that  The  Digest's 
poll  "unmistakably  indicates  the  need  for  more  intelligent 
Prohibition  teaching,"  and  that  "if  the  apparently  adverse 
drift  of  the  straw  election  wakes  up  Prohibition  leaders  to  get 
to  work  again  on  cultivating  and  reviving  public  sentiment  it  will 
be  a  great  boost  to  the  'dry'  cause."     The  American  comments: 

"The  Continent,  evidently,  is  very  nervous  over  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  converted  to  stay  converted.  It  has  a  right  to  be, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  a  real  majority  ever  wanted  Vol- 
steadism  in  the  first  place.  The  trend  is  all  against  the  Prohibi- 
tion extremists,  and  it  is  getting  stronger  every  minute.  Does 
The  Continent  want  to  know  why? 

"The  reason  the  people  at  large  are  flocking  into  the  anti- 
Prohibition  camp  is  not  that  the  'wet'  propaganda  is  deluding 
them.  It  is  that  they  resent  the  interpretation  put  upon  their 
reasonably  sober  desires  by  those  very  same  '  Prohibition  leaders ' 
whom  The  Continent  hopes  will  return  to  their  old  exhortations. 

"What  The  Continent  and  other  publications  in  sympathy 
with  and  having  the  ear  of  the  'Prohibition  leaders'  ought  to 
do  is  to  read  the  riot  act  to  those  'Prohibition  leaders'  and 
make  them  adopt  an  attitude  that  has  sense  in  it  and  will  mollify 
the  country. 

"Otherwise,  if  The  Continent  and  the  'Prohibition  leaders' 
don't  look  out,  the  time  will  get  here  before  they  know  it  when 
opposition  to  Prohibition  will  have  grown  so  powerful  that  a 
moderate  program  will  be  refused  by  anti-Prohibitionists  and  the 
fat  will  be  in  the  fire  in  much  larger  quantities  than  in  the  old 
saloon  days. 

"No  sincere,  sound  and  reasonable-minded  newspaper,  such 
as  the  American  esteems  itself  to  be,  wants  a  return  of  the  old 
conditions,  which  everybody  except  those  who  profited  in  money 
by  them  admit  were  bad." 

A  similar  conclusion  is  reached  by  George  McAdam,  in  the 
New  York  Times.  He  observes  that  in  a  nation  supposedly  "dry" 


it  is  amazing  that  "  the  most  wide-spread  political  issue  should  be 
whether  the  national  bung  is  to  remain  tight-driven."    He  adds: 

"To  any  one  who  watched  the  hysteria  that  almost  overnight 
swept  the  nation  into  Prohibition,  who  remembers  that  many  of 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  would  publish  nothing  on  the 
question  but  articles  showing  the  beneficent  effects  of  Prohibi- 
tion, the  harmful  effects,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  of  even  the 
mildest  alcoholic  drinks — to  any  one  who  watched  and  remembers 
all  this,  there  is  nothing  more  significant  of  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  public  mind  than  the  statement  of  The  Literary  Di- 
gest (a  publication  of  pronounced  Prohibition  antecedents) 
that  'the  status  of  the  Prohibition  amendment'  is  one  of  the 
'two  most  pressing  problems  of  the  day,'  and  the  statement  of 
McCalVs  Magazine  (a  publication  for  women,  making  its 
editorial  appeal  to  the  Middle  West)  that  the  question,  'Are 
we  right  about  Prohibition?'  is  'one  of  the  vital  topics  of  the 
day.'" 

The  Seattle  Argus  observes  that,  "One  feature  of  the  poll 
which  is  amusing  is  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Maine — nearly  two 
to  one  against  the  present  'bone-dry'  condition.  Maine,  the  orig- 
inal Prohibition  State,  has  been  kept  'dry'  for  years  by  money 
poured  in  at  every  campaign,  where  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
Prohibition  question,  by  Boston  liquor  interests.  The  so-called 
Prohibition  law  was  loosely  drawn  and  more  loosely  enforced. 
And  now  when  the  people  of  the  State  run  up  against  the  real 
thing,  the  shoe  pinches."  The  Grand  Rapids  (Michigan) 
Chronicle  concludes  similarly,  and  more  broadly,  that: 

"The  old  saying  about  the  shoe  pinching  and  the  fellow  holler- 
ing who  happens  to  have  it  on  holds  pretty  well  in  this  instance. 
The  people  put  the  country  on  the  'dry'  list,  but  the  people  didn't 
know  what  they  were  in  for.  Now  there  is  a  general  swinging 
backward  of  the  pendulum  and  the  'moist'  sentiment  is  coming 
to  the  front.  There  are  many  good  citizens  who  would  rather  see 
the  country  openly  'slightly  wet'  than  secretly  'very  wet, '  as 
all  who  are  well  informed  know  it  is  to-day." 
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MORE  PRO-BONUS  VOTES  FROM  THE  WOMEN 


WESTERN  WOMEN  ARE  SOMEWHAT  MORE  in 
favor  of  "adjusted  compensation"  for  veterans  of  the 
World  War  than  are  their  sisters  of  the  East,  but  even 
in  the  East,  as  The  Digest's  special  poll  of  2,200,000  women  of 
the  nation  proceeds,  there  is  shown  to  be  a  majority  favorable 
sentiment.     New  York  State,  center  of  opposition  in  the  main 
poll  by  a  proportion  of  more  than  5  to  3,  gives  a  slight  majority, 
in  the  women's  poll,  in  favor  of  the  measure.    While  the  "damp- 
ness" of  the  women's  poll  has  decreased  to  55.5  per  cent,,  the 
pro-bonus  percentage  has  increased  to  60  per  cent,    The  majority 
given  by  the  women  in  favor  of  the  measure  already  overbalances 
the  adverse  majority  shown  by  The  Digest's  main  poll.    Taking 
into   consideration   the   pro-bonus   strength   revealed    by    The 
Digest's  special  factory  polls,  the  bonus  advocates  seem  likely 
to  have  a  slight  but  perceptible  majority  in  the  final  summary 
of  the  poll  to  be  made  next  week. 

This  practical  balance  of  opinion  is  quite  as  disappointing  to 
extreme  opponents  of  the  bonus  as  to  extreme  advocates  of  it. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  considers  it  "more  than  likely  that  the  ulti- 
mate taxpayers  are  less  actively  interested  in  the  issue  than  are 
the  proposed  millions  of  beneficiaries."  The  Memphis  Commer- 
cial A  ppeaZ  believes  that  "the  majority  of  the  soldiers  are  opposed 
to  it."  The  Utiea  (New  York)  Press  says  that  "it  is  currently 
reported  that  the  veterans  in  favor  of  it  have  sort  of  an  organized 
movement  to  induce  as  many  people  as  possible  to  vote  'yes' 
on  this  question."  The  New  York  Evening  Telegram  is  espe- 
cially bitter.  "Whence  comes  the  larger  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bonus?"  asks  this  New  York  daily,  known  as  a  thorough-going 
opponent  of  the  bonus  idea  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  replies: 

"m°?Jthe1field  °Ver'  analyze  th©  vote  to  the  last  ballot  and 
you  11  Und  that  the  real  bonus  sentiment  comes  from  just  the 


same   places   as  came   the  anti-war   sentiment,    the  anti-draft 
sentiment,  the  no-armed-ship  sentiment,    the   'He-kept-us-out 
of-war '  sentiment— Wisconsin,  the  home  of  LaFollette;  Nebraska 
the  home  of  William  Jennings  Bryan ;  Illinois,  the  home  of  William 
Hale  Thompson." 

A  number  of  ex-soldiers  who  write  in  to  express  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  bonus,  point  to  this  same  conclusion.  "  Take  the  case  of 
Wisconsin,"  suggests  one  of  these  writers.  "Here  is  this  delin- 
quent State  polling  a  vote  of  15,191,  for  a  bonus,  to  8,333  against. 
Should  such  50-50  citizens  as  these  be  able  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  action  Avhen  they  show  such  a  spirit  of  delinquency  in  up- 
holding it?  "  The  Philadelphia  North  American  presents  another 
explanation.  Its  editor  sums  up  the  situation,  as  revealed  by  The 
Digest's  referendum,  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"On  the  bonus  there  was  presented  a  clear-cut  issue,  calling  for 
a  straight  yes  or  no  vote.  To  unprejudiced  observers  who  have 
attempted  to  analyze  public  sentiment  on  this  question  the  course 
ot  the  poll  will  bring  no  surprize,  for  it  harmonizes  with  the  divi- 
sions of  newspaper  opinion  and  of  expressions  from  leaders  of 
public  thought. 

"Viewing  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  generalization  may  be 
made  that  the  East  is  against  the  project,  the  West  for  it  This 
division  of  sentiment  on  geographical  fines  mystifies  many  read- 
ers, since  the  application  of  the  selective  service  law  drew  sub- 
stantially the  same  proportion  of  men  from  all  sections.  Political 
spokesmen  for  the  West  say  the  figures  simply  show  that  out 
here  the  soldier  is  held  in  higher  esteem  than  in  the  East,  but 
that  contention  does  not  merit  discussion.     A  more  plausible 

ITnZ  nnnnnn^^ , Phi0al  division  is'  we  think'  that  most  of  the 
•M,000,000,000  which  would  have  to  be  raised  to  pay  the  bonus 

would  come  from  this  part  of  the  country;  the  folk  out  West  are 

willing  to  bear  their  moderate  share  of  the  cost,  in  view  of  the 

fact  that  the  chief   part   of  the  burden  will  be  borne  by  the 

capitalistic  East." 


THE   WOMEN'S   VOTE,   BY   STATES,   ON  THE   SOLDIERS'    BONUS 

Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  August  22nd,  1V22 


Vote 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  }" 

1  Maine 666 

2  New  Hampshire 316 

3  Vermont 239 

4  Massachusetts 1  923 

5  Rhode  Island '399 

6  Connecticut 686 

Total  Votes 4~229 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  York 5,833 

2  New  Jersey 1777 

3  Pennsylvania 4^554 

Total  Votes T2T64 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Ohio 3  753 

2  Indiana 2270 

3  ™inois 4;558 

4  Michigan 2.393 

0  Wisconsin 1,193 

Total  Votes T4T72 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Minnesota 1  246 

2  Iowa ]  ';>-•_> 

3  Missouri 1755 

4  North  Dakota .,'.  '63 

5  South  Dakota 250 

6  Nebraska 132 

7  Kansas 601 

Total  Votes ~1T419 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1   Kentucky lj460 

z  lennessee 903 

•'!  Alabama 504 

4  Mississippi 251 

Total  Votes ~3~lT8 


Vote 
"No" 

5S4 
286 
189 
2,007 
323 
695 


4,084 

5,810 

1,364 

2,953 

10,127 

1,793 
1,070 
1,981 
1,137 
460 

6,441 

762 
541 
853 

40 

179 

82 

_196 

2,653 

981 
945 
:>u\) 
264 
2,569 


Vote 

"  )>s-" 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 92 

2  Maryland J  '  665 

3  District  of  Columbia '  .  294 

4  Virginia 763 

5  West  Virginia 1  224 

6  North  Carolina.  .     '711 

7  South  Carolina 334 

8  Georgia 554 

9  Florida 422 

Total  Votes ~~ 5~T09 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Arkansas 53 

2  Louisiana 610 

■i  ( )klahoma 404 

4  Texas 1  524 

Total  Votes 2  596    "" 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 

1  Montana 46 

2  Idaho 207 

3  Wyoming 

4  ( "olorado 797 

5  New  Mexico 207 

•  i  Arizona ~20 

~   Utah [[  226 

8  Nevada 3 

Total  Votes ~ U421 

PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington 314 

2  Oregon 343 

•l  California _'.312 

Total  Votes 3~469 

Grand  Totai 51,697 


Vote 
"No" 

120 
607 
290 
947 
614 
571 
380 
613 
336 


4,478 

68 
329 
142 
959 

1,498 

30 
256 

563 

88 

20 

170 

7 

1.1.:  I 


676 

187 

1,436 

2,299 

35,2S3 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  NEWBERRY 


PRAISE  FOR  HARDING'S  DIPLOMATS 


A' 


,L  RIGHT-MINDED  PEOPLE,  thinks  the  Boston 
Transcript,  should  be  grateful  to  Secretary  Hughes  for 
his  exoneration  of  Senator  Newberry,  but  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  calls  the  letter  about  Newberry  "  Mr.  Hughes' 
Dirtiest  Day's  Work,"  reminding  its  readers  that  Mr.  Hughes  was 
once  counsel  for  Newberry  and  that  he  "says  nothing  about  New- 
berry's refusal  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  to  answer  the  charges  against  him"  and  "the 
spiriting  of  Newberry  henchmen  to  Canada,"  and,  with  other 
"Newberry  apologists,"  conceals  "the  fact  that  the  slush 
fund  was  planned  nearly  six  months  before  Mr.  Ford's 
name  was  ever  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Senatorship." 

On  the  other  hand,  Repub- 
lican papers  like  the  Boston 
Transcript,  and  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  stand  with  Secretary 
Hughes;  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  asserts  that 
Newberry  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Senate  at  the 
plea  of  "patriotic  voters  of 
Michigan,"  who  wanted  to  de- 
feat Henry  Ford  "of  peace  ship 
fame"  in  that  war  year  of  1918. 
Mr.  Newberry  was  in  uniform 
and  could  make  no  personal 
campaign,  and  so  "patriotic 
men  in  Michigan"  did  the 
work  of  "averting  the  Ford 
peril"  and  spent  $192,000 
doing  it. 

As  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  in  his  letter  addrest  to 
a  private  citizen  of  New  Jersey, 
and  given  through  the  press, 
the  Newberry  case  amounts 
to  this: 


E 


iVEN  COLONEL  HARVEY  comes  in  for  a  shower-bath 
of  fervid  words  in  the  general  downpour  with  which 
the  press  pays  its  compliments  to  Secretary  Hughes  and 
President  Harding  for  the  splendid  improvement  in  America's 
diplomatic  service.  As  a  report  by  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League's  Committee  on  Foreign  Service  has  shown, 
and  as  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (Rep.)  points  out,  "The 
complaint  that  the  United  States  representatives  abroad  have 
been  so  largely  men  of  no  training  or  experience  for  a 
diplomatic  career,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  practise  of  European 
governments,  can  not  be  so  sweepingly  made  in  regard  to  Presi- 


dent  Harding's   appointments. 


"Senator  Newberry  was  in- 
dicted in  the  Federal  Court 
of  Michigan  for  violating  the 
Federal  statute  limiting-  ex- 
penditures by  a  candidate  in 

procuring  his  nomination  and  election  as  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  The  Federal  statute  made  it  unlawful 
for  the  candidate  to  expend  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  limit  fixt 
by  the  State  statute,  and  the  limit  in  Michigan  was  $3,750  in  the 
ease  of  the  nomination  and  election  of  a  United  States  Senator. 
"The  conviction  of  Senator  Newberry  in  the  lower  court  was 
reversed  unanimously  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Senator  Newberry's 
conviction  in  the  lower  court  was  not  based  on  any  charge  of 
fraud  or  corruption,  or  of  the  use  of  money  for  any  illegal  pur- 
poses, or  of  any  act  involving  moral  turpitude.  It  was  based 
solely  on  the  charge  that  there  was  an  expenditure  in  his  cam- 
paign for  nomination  and  election  of  over  $3,750,  the  statutory 
limit,  regardless  of  how  the  money  was  used  or  how  innocuous 
and  proper  the  purpose  of  the  expenditure  might  have  been.  .  .  . 
"Senator  Newberry,  and  the  other  defendants,  having  been 
convicted  in  the  manner  stated,  an  appeal  was  taken  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  opinion  of  that  court,  written  by 
Justice  McReynolds  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  Justices, 
held  that  the  Federal  statute  was  unconstitutional.  .  .  . 

"The  plain  fact  was  that  Senator  Newberry  was  wrongly  and 
most  unjustly  convicted  and  his  conviction  was  set  aside.  De- 
spite the  long  period  of  preparation,  the  rigid  investigation,  the 
careful  choosing  of  their  ground,  the  long-drawn-out  trial,  the 
attempt  in  every  possible  way  to  besmirch,  and  the  zeal,  ability 
and  even  bitterness  of  his  pursuers,  their  endeavor  to  establish 
a  violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  Senator  Newberry  completely 
failed,  and,  accordingly,  Senator  Newberry  stood  as  a  Senator 
duly  elected  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  and  entitled 
to  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 


In  fact,  "Five  of  the  nine 
ambassadors  named  by  the 
present  Administration  were 
men  of  previous  experience — 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  reap- 
pointed at  Paris;  Cyrus  E. 
Woods,  formerly  Minister  to 
Portugal,  at  Madrid;  Henry 
P.  Fletcher,  formerly  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico,  at  Brussels; 
John  W.  Riddle,  formerly 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  at 
Buenos  Aires;  and  W.  M. 
Collier,  former  Minister  to 
Spain,  at  Santiago,  Chile." 
Moreover,  as  the  Dispatch 
goes  on  to  say, 

"Of  the  thirty  ministers 
representing  the  United  States 
at  foreign  capitals  six  of  the 
appointees  were  of  previous 
experience  and  eight  were  ap- 
pointees of  previous  Adminis- 
trations retained.  In  the  con- 
sular service  the  merit  system 
strest  by  Secretary  Knox 
during  his  incumbency  at  the 
State  Department  has  been  so 
admirably  enforced  that  the 
league  finds  not  a  single  excep- 
tion to  the  rules  requiring 
thorough  examination  before 
appointment.  The  encourage- 
ment given  by  Secretary  Hughes  to  the  entrance  of  young  men 
desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  diplomatic  service  as  a 
career  should  provide  trained  material  for  future  appointments." 

Secretary  Hughes  "has  had  his  eye  on  efficiency  rather  than 
on  rewarding  'deserving  Republicans,' "  comments  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  one  of  the  many  Republican  newspapers  which 
derive  cheer  from  the  Reform  League's  report  which  Democrats 
generally  ignore. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  new  rule  of  sending  as  ambassadors 
men  thoroughly  trained  in  diplomacy  was  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  Harvey,  Ambassador  to  England.  As  the  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil  (Rep.)  observes,  he  has  been  the  subject  of 
"more  biting  criticism  than  any  other  man  in  the  Administra- 
tion," but  "a  member  of  the  English  Cabinet,  noting  the 
anniversary  of  Harvey's  arrival,  declared  that  as  between  the 
United  States  and  England  'the  slate  is  clean."  Here  the 
Nonpareil  quotes  "an  independent  editorial  writer"  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.)  Avho  tells  us, 

"Ambassador  Harvey,  altho  new'to  diplomacy  and  taking  with 
him  to  Great  Britain  a  reputation  for  somewhat  truculent  political 
controversy,  has  succeeded  in  the  most  delicate  of  arts  and  the 
one  most  opposed  to  that  in  which  his  abilities  had  heretofore 
been  disclosed.  He  told  the  British  they  must  not  hope  America 
would  come  into  the  League,  and  once  the  British  understood 
that,  they  liked  him  for  being  outspoken." 


SANCTIFIED. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 
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THE  "BAR"  BARS  THE  PISTOL 

EIGHTY-FIVE    THOUSAND    "unlawful    homicides"   in 
the  past   ten  years— which  is  almost  as  many  deaths 
as  the   United   States   suffered  in  nearly  two  years  of 
the  greatest  war  in  history— probably  90   per  cent,   of  which 
were  committed  by  the  use  of  pistols,  leads  the  Committee  on 
Law  Enforcement  of  the  American  Bar  Association  to  declare 
that  "the  pistol  serves  no  useful  purpose  in  the  community  to- 
day."    The   manufacture   and    sale    of    pistols   and   revolvers, 
this    body    of    eminent    lawyers    recommends,    should,    there- 
fore, be  prohibited  "save  as  such  manufacture  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  governmental  and  official  use  under  proper  legal  regu- 
lation  and   control."     "The   criminal    situation   in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  crimes  of   violence 
are  concerned,"  they  aver  in  their 
latest  report,  "is  worse  than  that  of 
any  other  civilized  country."     Bur- 
glaries, for  instance,  have  increased  in 
number    by    1,200    per  cent,    in    a 
decade.     "More  than   90  per  cent, 
of  the  crimes   of    this   country    are 
committed    by    the    use    of   pistols; 
deliberate    murder,     burglary,    and 
robbery  is  seldom  attempted  unless 
the  criminal  is  armed,"  we  are  told. 
More  than  a  score  of  editors  agree 
that      "pistol-carrying      encourages 
banditry    and    burglary,    and   facil- 
itates murder,"    as    the   Springfield 
Republican     puts     it.      The    pistol, 
therefore,      this      paper     goes     on. 
"should  be  considered  as  a  military 
arm  and  as  much  subject  to  govern- 
mental  control     as    high    explosive 
shells."     "There   is    no   excuse    for 
'gun-toting';  it  is  an  evil  that  ought 
to  be  cut  out  by  the  roots,"  agrees 
the  Chicago    Tribune.     In   Chicago, 
we  are  informed, 

Gun -toting '  is  a  prevailing  habit ; 
people  go  armed  as  if  we  were  living 
in  a  jungle. 

"We  know  the  excuse.  It  is  said, 
why  disarm  good  citizens  while  thugs 
can  get  arms?  The  answer  to  that 
is  that  to  carry  arms  should  be  made 

impossible  or  at  least  highly  dangerous  for  thugs.  In  a  civilized 
community  that  is  not  impossible  to  accomplish.  We  have 
hardly  tried  to  accomplish  it. 

,-We  believe  that  this  evil  should  be  attacked  at  its  source  by 
a  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  revolvers  for  private 
use.  The  revolver  is  made  for  one  purpose  only — to  shoot  men. 
It  is  not  a  hunting  weapon,  and  only  soldiers  and  officers  of  the 
law  should  be  permitted  to  possess  or  carry  them. 

"Gun-toting  is  a  dangerous  nuisance  that  can  be  cured  if 
public  opinion  is  turned  to  an  intelligent  realization  of  its  extent." 


ONE  STRIKE  WE'LL  ALL  APPROVE. 

— Ket  in  the  Oakland  Tribune. 


thinks  nothing  of  a  gun  battle  with  police,  he  is  not  worrying 
about  a  pistol  in  the  hip  pocket  of  a  private  citizen." 

The  Providence  Journal  offers  still  another  objection  to  the 
pistol— the  incalculable  harm  it  does  in  the  hands  of  careless  and 
inexperienced  persons. 

In  Los  Angeles,  says  The  Times  of  that  city,  guns  may  not  be 
sold  by  dealers  without  a  permit,  and  such  a  permit  is  issued  only 
by  the  police  department  to  responsible  citizens.  "But  so  long 
as  this  ordinance  applies  only  to  Los  Angeles  the  menace  will 
be  very  slightly  mitigated,"  notes  this  paper,  and  the  Boston 
Transcript  also  reminds  us  that  "even  State  laws  are  of  little 
avail  if  a  deadly  weapon  still  may  be  obtained  from  some  mail- 
order house.'        'The  dozens  of  statutes  against  the  carrying  of 

deadly  weapons  have  never  been  of 
much  use,  and  never  will  be  until 
sale  and  disposal  except  for  official 
purposes  is  done  away  with,  and 
licensed  owners  are  registered" 
declares  the  Grand  Rapids  Press, 
and  in  this  opinion  it  is  joined  by 
such  widely  scattered  papers  as  the 
Rochester  Post-Express,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  Des  Moines  Capital,  and 
Kansas  City  Star. 

When  we  turn  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  we  find  that  several 
editors  are  pessimistic  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  curbing  the  pistol-toter. 
"Laws  such  as  the  Sullivan  Law  of 
New  York,  designed  to  prevent  the 
possession  and  use  of  deadly  weapons, 
have  proved  an  utter  failure,"  we  are 
told  by  the  Newark  News.  One  of 
the  ways  of  "getting  around"  a  law 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  pistols  in  a 
State  is  to  lease  them,  as  Texans  did 
several  years  ago  when  such  a  law 
was  passed,  points  out  the  Fort 
Worth  Record.  And  the  Philadelphia 
Record  notes  still  another  difficulty 
in  the  proposed  enforcement  of  pistol 
prohibition: 


"If  the  cry  be  raised  that  Government  supervision  would  be 
an  infringement  upon  personal  liberty,  it  should  be  a  sufficient 
argument  to  the  contrary  that  this  liberty  has  been  abused,  and 
further  that  it  is  not  desired  by  any  except  those  who  have  pos- 
sible murder  in  their  hearts,"  remarks  the  Fort  Worth  Record. 
Aa  the  St.  Louis  Star  points  out: 

"The  chief  claim  for  the  revolver  is  that  it  can  be  carried 
secretly  on  the  person.  But  who  carries  it  there?  The  criminal. 
By  existing  law,  any  private  citizen  who  so  carries  it  is  a  crim- 
inal, and  most  people  who  do  so  are  not  primarily  interested  in 
self-protection.  In  the  home,  a  shotgun  or  rifle  furnishes  all 
the  protection  that  can  be  derived  from  firearms  at  all,  and  is 
nol  so  dangerous  to  members  of  the  family. 

"The  claim  lhat  honest  citizens  should  go  armed  on  the 
streets  is  a  dangerous  bit  of  sophistry.      When  the  average  bandit 


"Every  charge  that  is   here   laid 
I      against  the  pistol  may  be  admitted 
,.«.,,.  ,  to  be  absolutely  true,  and  yet  it  is 

difficult  to  understand  what  good  could  possibly  come  of  the 
Committee's  recommendation.  Prohibition  of  manufacture  and 
sale  will  not  eliminate  the  evil.  We  would  then  have  pistol  boot- 
leggers who  would  import  the  contraband  articles  and  sell  them 
at  high  figures." 

A  situation  analogous  to  that  of  Prohibition  enforcement  is 
envisaged  by  the  Boston  Financial  News: 

"The  experience  to  date  in  enforcing  the  prohibition  of  'iquor 
proves  that  law  enactment  and  efficacy  of  accomplishment!  of 
its  purport  furnish  a  breach  not  easily  to  be  bridged  and  one 
which  may  be  prophetic  of  the  likely  result  of  a  similar  prohi- 
bition applied  to  pistols." 

"Whether  the  Law  Enforcement  Committee's  proposal  would 
survive  rational  criticism  is  doubtful,"  is  the  opinion  of  tin- 
Dallas  News.  As  this  experienced  observer  in  a  State  formerly 
well  known  for  its  "two-gun  men"  points  out: 

"We  should  also  have  to  prevent  the  importation  of  pistols 
and  smuggling  is  too  difficult  of  prevention,  as  we  know  b3 
abundant  experience,  to  encourage  mm  in  the  hope  that  we  should 
succeed  perfectly,  or  even  in  any  large  measure,  in  doing  thai 
And  since  those  who  desired  pistols  for  unlawful  or  offensive 
purposes  would  be  likely  lo  get  them  illicitly,  .  .  .  we  should 
pu1  the  law-abiding  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  lawless  than  they 
are  now." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press") 


We  understand  that  it  is  now  referred  to  as  Muddle  Europa. — 
New  York  Tribune. 

Now  we  know  Methuselah's  secret.  His  glands  were  all  right. 
— St.   Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

To  ban  the  pistol,  advises  the  American  Bar  Association,  fire 
arms. — Norfolk  I  irginian-Pilot. 

New  Yokk  taxicab  driver  has  turned  poet.  His  meter  proba- 
bly is  terrible. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

When  the  Desert  of  Sahara  gets  tired  of  being  dry  all  she 
needs  to  do  is  to  pass  a  Prohibition  law. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  authenticity  of  The  Literary  Digest's  straw  vote  de- 
pends upon  whether  it  supports  our  views. — Asheville  Times. 

It  is  a  little  early  for  people  who  are  calling  for  light  wines 
and  beer  to  lay  in  stocks  of  cut  glasses  and  mugs. — Cleveland 
Commercial. 

Any  one  who  saw  how  war  devastated  France  and  Belgium 
will  not  be  worried  if  peace  devastates  Germany  a  bit. — ■ 
New  York  Tribune. 

Almost  all  of  these  centenarians  who  explain  their  long  life 
leave  out  the  most  essential  qualification,  which  is  to  come  of  a 
long-lived  family. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  prominent  lecturer  asks:  "How  much  shall  we  tell  our 
daughters? "  But  the  real  question  seems  to  be:  "How  much  will 
our  daughters  tell  us?" — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

It  is  as  good  as  certain  that  many  of  those  who  are  earnestly 
advocating  beer  and  light  wines  will  easily  compromise  on  omit- 
ting the  '"light  wines."  Can  this  be  made  a  basis  for  peace? — 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

So  far  the  result  of  the  Prohibition  poll  conducted  by  The 
Literary   Digest  is   another  indication   that   that   magazine 
doesn't   make   dry   reading. — 
Washington  Post. 

The  message  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion poll  is,  apparently:  The 
public  be  damp. — Columbia 
Record. 

Prohibitionists  expect  to 
score  a  knockout  in  Germany 
on  the  third  count — ein,  zwei, 
dry. — Life. 

The  League  of  Nations 
won't  amount  to  much  while 
the  devil  is  the  colleague  of 
nations. — Marion  Star. 

It  is  a  paradox,  but  since 
John  Barleycorn  turned  up 
his  toes  it  is  remarkable  how 
he  kicks  up  his  heels. — Colum- 
bia Record. 

"The  average  woman  has  a 
vocabulary  of  only  eight  hun- 
dred words."  It  is  a  small 
stock,  but  think  of  the  turn- 
over.— Oakland  Tribune. 

Each  European  nation 
would  be  glad  to  have  peace 
if  it  had  some  assurance  that 
peace  wouldn't  benefit  the 
other  fellow. — Mansfield  News. 

The  secretary  of  Lloyd 
George  tells  the  Institute  of 
Politics  at  Williams  College 
that  a  world  state  is  the  only 
cure  for  conflict.  It  might  cure 
international  conflict,  but  how 
about  civil  wars?- — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph.    - 


Slmetimes  we  think  the  majority  is  in  the  minority. — 
Norfolk  Post. 

Wonder  if  the  radio  craze  will  develop  wireless  wire-tappers. — 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

Japan  is  patiently  waiting  until  the  Chinese  kill  one  another 
off-. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

What  France  wants  from  Germany  is  more  marks  and  fewer 
remarks. — Philadelphia    Inquirer. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  reason  Germany  can't  pay  indemnity 
is  because  she  lost  the  war. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Unable  after  seven  hundred  years  to  lick  Ireland,  the  English 
are  now  wisely  letting  the  Irish   do  it. — -New  York  Tribune. 

Lloyd  George's  goats  have  won  a  prize;  the  politician  who 
can  get  Lloyd  George's  goat  will  win  a  prize. — New  York 
Herald. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  figure  it,  a  living  wage  is  pay  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  strike  a  couple  of  months  each  year  for  a  living 
wage. — New  York  Tribune. 

Massachusetts  authorities  are  urging  the  public  not  to  wast  a 
coal.  The  public  should  also  be  careful  not  to  waste  its  diamonds 
and  platinum  Avatches. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

German  prohibitionists  are  urging  their  reform  on  the  ground 
that  a  dry  Germany  could  save  3,500,000,000  gold  marks  a  year 
to  apply  on  the  reparations  debt,  but  there  are  probably  a  good 
many  Germans  who  would  rather  drink  and  have  that  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  paying. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Senator  Lodge  says  he  knew  Colonel  Roosevelt  intimately 
for  thirty  years  and  never  heard  him  say  damn  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  we  guess  if  a  progressive  man  could  go  around  with 
Cabot  for  thirty  years  and  never  cuss  he  wouldn't  under  any 

circumstances     whatsoever. ; — ■ 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 


Copyrighted,  1922,  by  the  New  York  "Tribune." 

BUT  IT  PROBABLY  WILL  BE  SOME  TIME  BEFORE 
THE     FAMILY     PET     GETS     OVER     THE      SCARE. 

— Darling  in  the  IVew  York  Tribune. 


The  American  youth's  three 
R's  are  now:  Readin',  'ritin' 
and  radio. — Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

At  last  we  are  convincing 
Europe  that  our  foreign  policy 
is  not  an  endowment  policy. — 
Houston  Press. 

The  Prohibition  enforce- 
ment army  doesn't  seem  to  be 
properly  equipped  to  fight  the 
tanks. — Columbia  Record. 

If  only  the  principle  of  col- 
lective bargaining  could  func- 
tion without  so  much  collective 
loafing. — Canton  Repository. 

A  representive  government 
is  one  that  elects  six  men  in 
favor  of  a  thing  and  six  against 
it,  and  wonders  why  something 
isn't  done. — Warren  Chronicle. 

Mexico  should  treat  our 
citizens  with  the  same  rever- 
ential respect  shown  greasers 
on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
— Akron  Beacon-Journal. 

Isn't  it  something  of  a  cu- 
rious commentary  on  our  polit- 
ical system  of  "  registering  the 
people's  will"  that  after  three 
years  of  bone-dry  we  have  to 
depend  on  a  poll  by  a  weekly 
magazine  to  find  out  what  the 
people's  will  is?  —  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


WHY  CENTRAL  EUROPE  FEARS  A  BAVARIAN  MONARCHY 


FEARS  LEST  BAVARIAN  MONARCHISTS  should  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  a  kingdom  separate  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  were  started  in  western  Europe  mainly 
because  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  presaged  dire  evils  for 
the  Allies.     But  we  learn  from  the  press  that  Central  Europe 
fears    a  Bavarian   monarchy  mainly  because  of   the    harm   a 
Germanic       kingdom      would 
wreak  on  the  new  nucleus  of 
states    in    that    region.      The 
mere  suggestion  of  a  Bavarian 
monarchy  alarms  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia  more  perhaps  than  other 
countries   in   this  region,   and 
the     Gazette    de    Prague     sa%ys 
that  it  would   "change  abso- 
lutely   the   visage   of   Central 
Europe."     This  paper  reminds 
us  that  the  latest  conflict  be- 
tween Bavaria  and  the  Berlin 
Government  resulted  from  the 
latter's  enactment  of  laws  to 
safeguard  the  Republic,  which 
were  found  necessary  when  the 
assassination    of   Dr.  Walther 
Rathenau  brought  the  political 
murder  record  of  the  German 
Republic  up  to  the  378th  vic- 
tim.     The   Gazette   de   Prague 
avers  that  for  all  the  various 
political   parties   there   are   in 
Germany    there    are    actually 
only   two  distinctive  political 
camps,  in  one  of  which  we  find 
the  adherents  of  the  Republic, 
and  in  the  other  the  conserva- 
tive and  reactionary  Germans 
whose  home  base  is  Bavaria. 
This    Prague    daily    quotes    a 
speech  made  by  a  Bavarian 
deputy  of  the  Popular  party, 
in  which  he  said: 


struction  of  old  Austria.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  fear  that  othe:- 
German  regions  of  old  Austria  would,  through  their  sympathy 
with  the  new  kingdom,  foment  disturbance,  or  might  not  the 
new  kingdom  aspire  to  enlargement  through  the  addition  of 
these  regions  and  thus  imperil  that  peace  in  Central  Europe 
which  has  been  obtained  with  such  hard  effort? 

"The  very  first  countries  to  be  menaced  by  such  an  event 

would  be  the  neighboring  ones, 
and  especially  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia.  These  neighboring  coun- 
tries have  already  been  obliged 
to  employ  all  their  skill  and 
even  some  force  to  prevent  the 
return  of  abolished  monarchies. 
Behold  now  the  danger  reap- 
pears. Therefore  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia  watches  the  course  of 
monarchistic  tendencies  in  Ba- 
varia with  much  concern.  In 
the  event  that  Bavaria  should 
become  separated  from  Ger- 
many, Czecho-Slovakia  would 
be  the  first  victim  of  a  union  of 
Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  Vorarl- 
berg  in  a  hereditary  monarchy 
of  the  Hapsburg  model,  which 
would  aim  at  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  Germanic  empire  in 
Central  Europe." 


"I  do  not  understand  why 
the  Government  of  Berlin  tries 

so  hard  to  make  the  protective  law  acceptable  to  Bavaria.  After 
Berlin  had  made  all  the  concessions  she  could  the  Bavarian  Gov- 
ernment declared  this  law  unacceptable.  The  Government  wishes 
to  prepare  the  way  for  separation  from  the  Reich.  If  Bavaria 
should  lose  the  Palatinate  and  Eranconia  it  would  find  compensa- 
tion for  such  loss  in  south  Tyrol.  Then  it  would  have  a  Catholic 
kingdom  and  Bavaria  would  no  longer  have  anything  in  common 
with  Germany." 

.Meanwhile  the  Gazette  de  Prague  goes  on  to  relate  that  the 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  are  also  planning  to  separate  themselves 
from  Austria  so  that  they  can  join  Bavaria,  and  it  adds: 

"These  two  Austrian  provinces,  which  are  Catholic  and  reac- 
tionary, would  certainly  be  welcomed  by  Bavaria  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Palatinate  and  Eranconia,  and  eventually  in  all  prob- 
ability would  constitute  a  new  kingdom  under  the  scepter  of  the 
Wittelsbachs.  .  .  .  The  union  of  Bavaria  and  of  these  Austrian 
provinces,  whether  under  a  king  of  the  name  of  Hapsburg,  Hohen- 
zollern,  or  Wittelsbach,  would  bring  up  for  discussion  a  problem 
thai  lias  already  been  settled,  namely,  the  prevention  of  a  reeon- 


LOYALTY  IN  THE  GERMAN  HOME. 

Papa  Pieske,  a  true  republican,  kills  the  little  dicky  bird  because  it 
won't  stop  whistling  "Deutschland  ueber  Alles." 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


The  Prague  Tribuna  also 
charges  that  the  court  and  re- 
ligious elements  in  Bavaria 
have  for  long  been  cherishing 
the  dream  of  Germanic  su- 
premacy, and  it  observes : 

"The  Bavarian  offensive  is 
not  directed  against  Germany 
alone.  It  is  aimed  at  the  pres- 
ent status  of  Europe,  epecially 
of  Central  Europe.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  merely  a  domestic 
German  affair,  but  an  interna- 
tional proposition  which  may 
have  grave  consequences  even 
for  those  who  cheerfully  wash 
their  hands  of  the  whole  matter. 
We  have  proof  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  Bavaria's  kingly  ambi- 
tions in  the  efforts  she  has  been 
making  for  a  long  time  to  procure  a  financial  separation  from 
Germany,  and  take  the  administration  of  her  finances  in  her 
own  hands.  Also  there  is  the  evidence  of  the  [concentration  of 
armed  forces  in  which  she  [is  engaged.  These  two  conditions 
should  warn  us  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  Bavaria  in  order  to  avoid 
being  surprized.  Moreover,  we  should  bo  very  foolish  to  think 
that  Germany  proper  would  be  able  to  restore  order,  for  the 
German  Army  is  in  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bavarian  Separatists 
are  backed  by  the  entire  Nationalist  party,  which  is  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  attack  the  Republic.  The 
power  given  the  German  President  by  t  lie  ( institution  of  Weimar 
would  be  of  little  effect  in  the  case  of  real  trouble.  It  is  true  that 
the  Socialists  make;  threats  of  a  general  strike,  but  the  situation 
is  very  different,  from  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Kapp  putsch. 
We  can  have  no  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the  Bavarians,  but  as 
we  have  been  obliged  to  do  all  along,  we  must  keep  our  faith 
and  dependence  in  ourselves." 

The  Prague  Cas  also  points  out  that  this  conflict   between 
Munich  and  Berlin  is  much  more  serious  than  any  of  those  that 
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have  preceded,  and  it  feels  too  dubious  about  the  future  to  ven- 
ture predictions.  In  accounting  for  the  monarchist  enthusiasm 
of  the  BaA'arians,  the  Prague  Ceskoslovenska  Republika  informs  us 
that  while  in  Germany  at  large  the  monarchy  went  to  pieces  with 
the  collapse  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  so  that  they  had  no  friends 
except  among  the  ultra-reactionaries,  in  Bavaria  the  war  guilt 
of  the  Wittelsbachs  seemed  much  less  grave,  and  it  proceeds: 

"Consequently  the  great  majority  of  the  population  remain 
true  to  monarchist  ideas.     The  brief  Communist  episode  at 


A  DUTCH  SLAP  AT  BAVARIA. 

The  middle  class  have,  less  fear  of  the  monster  of  monarchist  murder 
propaganda  than  of  the  law  to  safeguard  the  Republic. 

— De  Notenkraker  (Amsterdam). 


Munich  also  helped  monarchism  by  showing  that  it  was  very 
easy  for  the  Bavarians  to  pass  from  the  extreme  Left  to  the 
extreme  Right.  Thus  Bavaria  has  become  a  monarchist  center 
at  once  so  large  and  so  strong  that  the  Bavarian  Government  did 
not  dare  to  accept  the  law  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Republic 
without  certain  reserves,which,  in  fact,  negative  this  law,  and  at 
the  same  time  distinctly  mark  out  the  lines  of  Bavarian  autonomy 
in  the  framework  of  the  German  state  so  that  this  framework  be- 
comes a  mere  formality.  Premier  Lerchenfeld  of  Bavaria  de- 
clared that  Bavaria  would  defend  herself  against  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  that  'for  the  moment'  the  Republic  is  the  only  form  of 
government  admissible  in  Bavaria.  'For  the  moment,'  means 
perhaps  as  long  as  Bavaria  remains  part  of  the  German  state, 
which  she  is  already  drawing  away  from  in  a  suspicious  manner. 
It,  is  interesting  to  note  that  throughout  Germany  the  National- 
ists applauded  the  statements  of  Premier  Lerchenfeld,  altho  the 
program  of  their  party  is  based  on  national  unity  of  the  Germans. 
Of  course  they  mean  unity  within  the  limits  of  the  reactionary 
groups." 

Another  Prague  journal  that,  points  out  that  the  secession  of 
Bavaria  would  have  far-reaching  effects  outside  of  Cermany  is 
the  Venkov,  which  calls  attention  to  1>he  precarious  situation  of 
Austria,  and  says  that  just  as  Berlin  has  "become  a  disagreeable 
burden  to  the  Bavarians  so  has  Vienna  become  intolerable  to  the 
Alpine  countries  of  Austria."  The  Tyrol  and  the  Province  of 
Salzburg  are  "so  deeply  imprest  by  the  separatist  propaganda 
of  Bavaria  that  it  needs  but  one  step  from  them  to  break  away 
from  their  mother  country."    Says  the  Prague  Narodni  Politika: 

"The  essential  question  is  that  the  monarchist  center  in  the 
bosom  of  the  German  Republic,  namely,  Bavaria,  will  continue 
to  be  a  danger  to  neigh  boring  countries  by  its  military 
meddling  in  the  Tyrol,  the  Salzburg  region,  and  in  part  of 
Upper  Austria.  It  is  possible  that  the  Bavarian  enterprise  may 
become  so  ominous  as  to  frighten  even  those  minds  that  have  set 
it  in  motion,  and  prevent  them  from  pursuing  it  to  its  direful  end. 
However  things  may  turn,  it  behooves  the  governments  in  the 
capitals  of  the  Great  and  the  Little  Ententes  and  also  the  Govern- 
ment at  Berlin  to  take  every  care  lest  the  powder  plant  of  Bavaria 
explode  with  ruinous  effect  to  all  Central  Europe." 


LITHUANIA'S  SEAPORT 

THE  MOST  INTERESTING  facts  about  Memel, 
Lithuania's  seaport,  we  are  told  by  some  French  jour- 
nals, are  that  so  few  people  know  where  it  is  and  that  so 
many  Germans  are  trying  to  make  believe  that  it  doesn't  belong 
to  Lithuania.  The  French  consider  Memel  a  friendly  port  that 
in  the  future  will  open  the  door  to  trade  with  Moscow,  and  will 
be  extremely  valuable  for  commerce  with  Lithuania.  So 
the  French  feel  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  combating  the 
attempt  of  Germans  in  Lithuania  to  keep  it  practically  German. 
In  the  Paris  Figaro  Major  d'Etchegoyen,  formerly  of  the  French 
military  mission  at  Vilna,  points  out  that  this  harbor  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Niemen,  bore  a 
traffic  in  1913  of  744,000  tons  carried  in  more  than  1,500  ships. 
The  channel  is  a  few  feet  deeper  than  that  of  the  port  of  Koenigs- 
berg,  and  navigation  is  never  interrupted  by  ice.  The  awkward 
situation  in  which  Memel  has  been  left  since  the  war,  he  tells  us, 
has  greatly  cut  down  its  commerce,  altho  it  is  really  the  cheapest 
way  for  freight  into  the  heart  of  Russia.    We  read  then : 

"According  to  Article  99  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles — 'Ger- 
many renounces,  in  favor  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  all  rights  and  titles  in  the  territory  lying  within  the  Baltic 
Sea,  the  northeast  frontier  of  East  Prussia,  and  the  former  bound- 
aries between  Germany  and  Russia.  Germany  promises  to 
recognize  such  disposal  as  the  principal  Allied  and  Associ- 
ated Powers  shall  make  of  these  territories,  especially  insofar  as 
the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  is  concerned.'  This  paragraph 
is  confirmed  by  the  response  of  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Council  made  to  Mr.  de  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  on  June  18,  1919 
(Memel,  Section  X)  in  which  we  read: 

' '  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  refuse  to  admit  that  the 


SMALL  TALK  OP  GERMAN  PRINCES"  AND  JUNKERS. 
"Whether  it  be  war  or  peace  time — blood  must  flow!" 

— De  Notenkraker  (Amsterdam). 


cession  of  the  Memel  region  contravenes  the  principle  of  national- 
ity. This  region  has  always  been  Lithuanian,  and  the  majority 
of  the  population  is  Lithuanian  in  origin  and  in  language.  The 
fact  that  the  city  of  Memel  itself  is  in  large  part  German  does 
not  justify  the  maintenance  of  German  sovereignty  over  the  en- 
tire region,  especially  because  of  the  fact  that  the  port  of  Memel 
is  the  only  outlet  to  the  sea  posse"st  by  Lithuania.  ...  It  has 
been  decided  that  Memel  and  the  neighboring  regions  be  tem- 
porarily given  over  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
because  the  status  of  Lithuanian  territory  has  not  yet  been 
determined.'" 

This  was  a  perfectly  good  reason  for  holding  Memel  back  from 
Lithuania  at  that  time,  says  the  writer,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  valid  any  longer,  for  the  Lithuanian  Government  was 
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definitely  organized  on  April  15,  1920,  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, and  has  been  recognized  by  various  of  the  great  Powers 
as  a  de  jure  government,  and  recently  as  a  dejure  government  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Now  it  has  happened  that 
while  the  Powers  have  left  the  question  of  Mem  el  in  such  a  state 
of  neglect,  this  informant  proceeds,  the  Germans  have  been 
wide  awake  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  because  they 
are  keen  to  keep  their  hold  on 
the  port,  and  he  adds: 

"It  would  seem  that  the 
High  Commissioner  of  this 
small  territory,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  interests  of  the 
Allies,  has  not  shown  all  the 
energy  one  might  have  ex- 
pected in  combating  the  cam- 
paign of  the  German  groups 
under  their  name  of  Heimats- 
bund.  The  campaign  was  in- 
significant enough  at  first,  but 
was  waged  with  more  and  more 
audacity  as  the  authority  of  the 
Allied  representative  seemed 
timorous.  The  consequence  is 
that  at  present  the  German 
hloc  is  solidly  and  menacingly 
organized.  They  show  no  sign 
of  neutrality,  which  would 
mean  at  least  tolerance,  with 
the  result  that  in  this  Lithu- 
anian country,  with  a  majority 
of  Lithuanian  inhabitants,  the 
teaching  of  Lithuanian  is  se- 
verely proscribed  in  the  schools, 
the  charter  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Lithuanian  college 
has  been  denied,  and  the  Lithu- 
anian language  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  quoted  in  the 
courts.  Despite  their  number, 
the  Lithuanians  are  kept  out 
of  public  offices. 

"  In  a  word,  the  Germans  are 
masters  in  this  country,  where 
they  number  only  about  66,000 
as  against  72,000  Lithuanians; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  also  that, 
according  to  these  German  sta- 
tistics,   the    Lithuanians   who      I 

speak  German  are  registered  as 

being  Germans.  Because  the  Germans  know  very  well  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  nullify  the  very  text  of  the 
Treaty  by  which  Memel  was  separated  from  Germany,  the 
members  of  the  Heimatsbund  are  trying  to  get  around  this 
point  by  claiming  autonomy  for  this  territory.  This  would  be 
a  subterfuge,  as  in  the  case  of  Danzig,  to  keep  the  place  Ger- 
man. The  experience  of  Danzig  should  have  left  its  lesson;  and 
we  may  venture  to  hope  the  council  of  ambassadors  will  not 
fall  again  into  such  a  trap." 

Meanwhile  Lithuania  has  received  a  wonderful  stimulus  in  her 
new  independence  by  the  recognition  accorded  her  Government 
by  the  United  States,  we  learn  from  Lithuanian  press.  The 
Kovno  Lietuva,  a  semi-official  organ  declares  that  this  recognition 
will  undoubtedly  "aid  us  in  our  international  affairs,"  and  adds: 

"Of  utmost  importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  expres- 
sion of  its  attitude  by  America  will  open  the  door  between  Lithu- 
ania and  America  for  the  development  of  international  relations. 
We  are  a  young  and  small  nation  and  do  not  believe  in  patting 
America  on  the  back  in  a  manner  seeking  protection,  much  less 
comradeship,  and  will  not  here  discuss  in  what  way  we  can  be  of 
use  or  service  to  her.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
advantage  to  us  of  close  relations  with  America.  Not  to  say  any- 
thing about  profitable  commercial  and  industrial  relations  .  .  . 
.  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  from  America  new,  wholesome,  live  and 
energetic  culture  for  our  people,  and  to  learn  something  from  her! 
We  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  learn  something  from  her  and 
especially  through  the  medium  of  those  Lithuanians  who  have 
gone  to  the  United  States." 
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MOSQUITOES  OF   FOREIGN   POLITICS. 
John    Bull:    "Drat    the   little    pests!     They   put   me  right  off 
my  game."  — The  passing  show  (London). 


WHERE  RICH  TRADE  WAITS  BRITAIN 

"T  IS  HIGH  TIME  for  Britain  to  mark  off  her  losses  in 
Europe,  and  to  concentrate  her  energies  on  the  develop- 
ment of  her  Empire,  according  to  the  London  Saturday 
Review,  which  admits  however  that  it  is  not  possible,  nor  even 
desirable,  for  the  British  to  "disinterest  themselves  absolutely 

in  Europe,"  but  argues  they 
"should  do  so  to  a  great  ex- 
tent." The  road  to  recovery 
in  Europe  becomes  harder  and 
steeper  day  by  day,  and  this 
weekly  thinks  that  it  will  be 
much  better  business  for  Brit- 
ain to  realize  that  her  Empire 
is  much  underdeveloped  and 
greatly  needs  a  new  policy  of 
expansion.    We  read  then : 

"In  our  Empire  we  possess 
not  only  a  large  sphere  of  ef- 
fort, politically  stable  and  eco- 
nomically sound,  but  the  larg- 
est sphere  ever  known  in  all 
history.  We  have  an  Empire 
which  covers  about  a  quarter 
of  the  habitable  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  includes  about  a 
quarter  of  the  population  of 
the  earth;  it  has  the  widest 
range  of  climate  and  soil;  its 
resources  are  without  bound 
and  its  possibilities  in  every 
direction  are  beyond  calcula- 
tion. And  yet  the  British,  as 
a  people,  have  not  really 
learned  to  think  imperially  of 
this  their  wonder  fid  and  glori- 
ous heritage.  They  are  in- 
sufficiently instructed  about  it. 
There  is  no  more  absorbing 
story  than  that  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Island 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  into 
the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  with  its  free  self- 
governing  States,  the  Crown 
Colonies,  India,  and  the  Pro- 
tectorates, as  well  as  the  special 

Mandated  Territories.     It  is  a  story  that  every  British  child 

should  be  taught  and  well  taught." 

The  economic  destitution  of  a  large  part  of  Europe  has  re- 
duced, where  it  has  not  destroyed,  the  markets  for  the  British 
in  that  area,  and  therefore  this  review  points  out  that  other  mar- 
kets must  be  found.  It  is  in  the  Empire  that  commerce  and 
industry  will  find  compensation  for  the  lost  markets  of  Europe — 
that  is,  "so  far  as  they  are  lost,"  and  it  adds: 

"There  are  other  markets  which  are  still  available,  as  in 
China,  but  they  are  not  comparable  with  those  within,  or  that 
can  be  created  within,  the  Empire  itself.  The  crying  need,  then, 
is  to  develop  the  Empire.  How  is  this  to  be  met  and  satisfied  in 
the  most  expeditious  and  at  the  same  time  solid  manner?  Evi- 
dently the  effort  must  be  cooperative  on  the  part  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Empire  so  far  as  is  possible.  While  the  Dominions 
may  be  and  are  expected  to  do  whatever  they  can  to  help  them- 
selves, it  is  to  Britain  thai  the  Empire  looks  Cor  assistance  in  its 
development.  With  respect  to  the  Crown  Colonies,  Mr.  Churchill 
— by  far  the  ablest  Colonial  Secretary  we  have  had— has  under- 
stood this  very  well.  lie  has  authorized  several  important  develop- 
ment loans.  During  the  past  year  a.  number  of  ( 'olonies  and  Pro- 
tectorates have  obtained  loans  in  London  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-three  millions  sterling,  the  bulk  of  this  considerable  sum 
being  spent  in  Britain  on  manufactured  articles,  with  a  conse- 
quent alleviation  of  the  British  economic  position.  All  these 
Empire-efforts  have  what  may  be  called  a  reciprocal  intlueuce 
and  value." 
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MAKING  BELGIUM  HERSELF  AGAIN 

WITH  CHARACTERISTIC  EFFICIENCY  the  Bel- 
gians set  to  work  on  the  morrow  of  the  Armistice. 
we  are  told,  to  restore  ihe  industrial  regions  that  had 
been  deliberately  ruined  by  the  Germans,  as  they  deliberately 
destroyed  plants  and  factories  in  Northern  France,  with  the  in- 
tention of  eliminating  both  the  French  and  Belgians  from  the 
markets  of  the  world.  But  Belgium  suffered  other  devastations, 
as  in  the  battle-ground  regions 
of  Liege,  Namur,  Dinant,  Ant- 
werp and,  above  all,  in  the 
Yser  territory.  The  results  of 
prompt  and  energetic  effort  at 
restoration,  writes  the  Brussels 
correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Temps  are  now  evident,  espe- 
cially in  the  plain  which  spreads 
about  Ypres  and  stretches  out 
toward  Dixmude  and  Nieuport. 
Three  years  ago  this  section 
was  worse  than  a  desert — it 
was  a  chaos  of  ruined  build- 
ings, razed  villages  and  shell- 
shattered  tillage  and  pasture 
land.  To-day  the  fields  bloom 
again  and  new  houses  have 
risen,  their  white  walls  sur- 
mounted by  roofs  of  red  tiles. 
In  the  cities  and  towns  schools, 
churches  and  convents  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  the  Avriter 
continues: 

"A  few  figures  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  actual  results 
of  Belgium's  effort.  In  place 
of  78,000  houses  that  were 
razed  or  badly  damaged  GO,  103 
up  to  date  have  been  rebuilt 
or  restored;  and  35,000  of  this 
number  owe  reconstruction  to 
the  Department  of  Devastated 
Regions,  while  25,000  have 
been  restored  through  private 

initiative.  Of  1,100  public  buildings  that  were  destroyed,  502 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  250  temporary  buildings  have  been 
put  up.  There  have  been  rebuilt  also  1,050  kilometers  of  roads. 
[A  kilometer  equals  0.021  of  a  mile.]  Moreover,  9,000  hectares 
of  land  have  been  made  tillable  again,  so  that  Belgium's  agri- 
cultural status  in  this  section  is  practically  fully  restored. 
[A  hectare  equals  2.47  acres.]  To  complete  reconstruction  in 
Flanders  the  authorities  state  that  they  will  need  eighteen  more 
months,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  1923,  providing  the  labor  market 
improves." 

Restoration  has  not  proceeded  so  rapidly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  fortress  of  Liege  and  of  Dinant,  we  are  told,  altho 
much  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  writer  adds: 

"Especially  important  are  the  results  Belgium  can  show  in 
industrial,  agricultural,  economic,  and  social  concerns.  Since 
1919,  200,000  reparations  judgments  have  been  rendered  out  of 
a  total  of  1 ,200,000  demands  for  reparations  that  had  been  intro- 
duced. But  all  demands  for  reparations  to  individuals  such  as 
civil  victims,  deportees,  and  others  will  have  been  satisfactorily 
solved  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  order  to  accelerate  the 
return  to  normal,  Belgium  has  advanced  fifteen  milliards  of 
francs  for  the  account  of  Germany  up  to  the  present,  which  does 
not  include  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  francs  she  has  expended 
as  indirect  results  of  the  war  and  for  which  the  Treaty  gives  her 
no  claim  of  reimbursement.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore, 
why  Belgium  insists  that  Germany  shall  respect  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  why  she  looks  for  the  support  of  all  the  Allies  in 
exacting  the  full  amount  ot  reparations  that  are  due  to  her,  but 
which  in  any  case  would  only  partly  compensate  her  for  the  losses 
she  has  suffered." 


THE 


"REAL  POVERTY"  OF  THE  GERMAN 
PEOPLE 


"WELCOME   TO  OUR  HOME  !" 

V  German  family  awaiting  the  compulsory  lodger  provided  by  the 

housing  law. 

— Meggendorfer  Blaettcr  (Munich). 


GERMANY  IS  IMPOVERISHED  for  all  the  show  of 
■  prosperity  that  meets  the  eye  of  visitors  in  some  Ger- 
man cities,  and  tho  her  poverty  is  less  tragically  obvious 
than  that  of  Russia,  it  is  none  the  less  exhausting,  writes  Mr.  H. 
N.  Brailsford,  who  gives  his  impressions  after  a  visit  during 
June  of  this  year  when  he  was  in  "continual  intercourse  with  all 

manner  of  people,  from  Cabi- 
net ministers  to  workmen." 
He  avoided  Berlin,  he  tells  us 
in  the  London  Nation  and 
Athenaum,  and  therefore  saw 
nothing  of  the  "flaunting  lux- 
ury which  some  observers  have 
discovered."  There  were  some 
traces  of  it  in  Wiesbaden, 
and  also  in  Cologne,  he  in- 
forms us,  which  cities  are 
thronged  with  foreigners,  but 
everywhere,  except  in  Cologne, 
he  was  struck  by  the  "almost 
total  absence  of  private  motor 
cars  and  the  small  number  of 
cabs."  One  may  walk  for 
hours  on  country  roads,  he 
says,  and  tho  the  land  is  pop- 
ulous and  Avell  cultivated,  never 
see  a  car.  As  to  figures  prov- 
ing the  accuracy  of  such  a  per- 
sonal impression,  Mr.  Brails- 
ford  proceeds: 

"The  Prussian  Premier,  us- 
ing official  statistics,  gave  a 
reckoning  in  the  Landtag 
which  puts  the  fundamental 
facts  as  clearly  as  one  could 
desire.  Speaking  in  the  third 
week  of  June,  he  said  that 
wages  had  risen  on  the  average 
above  the  pre-war  level  25 
times.  But  the  prices  of  the 
more  important  foodstuffs 
have  risen  from  00  to  70  times,  and  clothing  has  reached  an 
80  to  100-fold  increase.  I  tested  these  figures  in  Darmstadt 
and  Frankfurt.  He  had  not  overstated  his  case,  for  wages  here 
were  a  fraction  less  than  his  figure,  and  prices  nearer  his  higher 
than  his  lower  limit.  Such  figures  need  no  commentary.  If 
your  income  has  risen  25  times  and  your  expenditure  over 
70  times,  your  poverty  admits  of  accurate  measurement.  Actu- 
ally the  facts  are  not  quite  so  desperate  as  these  figures  suggest. 
Rents  are  still  subject  to  a  very  drastic  Restriction  Act,  so  that 
the  worker  who  formerly  paid  a  fourth  of  his  income  in  rent 
now  pays  only  a  tenth.  Moreover,  there  is  a  supplement  to 
wages  based  on  the  number  of  children  in  each  worker's  family 
— a  device  worthy  of  general  imitation — which  makes  an  appre- 
ciable, tho  far  from  adequate,  addition  to  the  income  of  large 
families.  But  when  these  corrections  have  been  made,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  the  more  favored  classes  of  German 
workmen  can  be  receiving  half  their  pre-war  income  measured 
in  purchasing  power,  and  for  many  the  ratio  is  much  less." 

The  semi-starvation  that  prevailed  three  years  ago  is  not  to 
be  met  with  now,  we  are  told,  yet  while  it  would  not  be  true  to 
say  that  the  workers  go  literally  hungry,  a  trade  union  leader 
describes  them  as  "eating  their  fill  but  not  being  nourished." 
They  make  up  with  potatoes  what  they  lack  in  meat  or  butter,  ■ 
and  the  women,  "as  usual,  go  on  short  rations  for  the  bread- 
winner's sake."  Meat  is  not  eaten  more  than  twice  a  week  in  a 
working-class  or  a  middle-class  family,  and  "butter  is  the  luxury 
of  the  rich."     On  the  subject  of  German  children,  we  read: 

"I  have  left  to  the  last  the  shocking  figure  which  sums  up  the 
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report  of  municipal  medical  authority  on  the  condition  of  the 
children  in  the  Darmstadt  schools.  The  average  of  underfed 
children  is  62  per  cent.  It  is  higher  in  the  middle-class  t  ban  in  t  he 
elementary  schools,  and  it  rests  on  a  division  into  four  classes 
Underfed'  means  the  worst  of  four  classes,  of  which  only  the 
first   is  normal. 

"Conditions    improved    after    the    lifting    of    the    blockade 
but  they  are  now,  if  we  may  trust,  several  indications,   again 
on  the  down  grade.    Prices  have  risen  much  more  swiftly  than 
wages  during  the  recent  dizzy  tumblings  of  the  mark      There 
is  still  no  unemployment,  nor  will  there  be  until  deflation  sets  in 
but  the  Labor  Exchanges  note,  none  the  less,  a  new  influx  °of 
women  seeking  work,  especially  married  women.     The  inference 
is  obvious.     The  inadequacy  of  the  man's  wage  is  driving  his 
wife  into  the  labor  market.     Angry  crowds  are  sometimes  gath- 
ered around  the  relieving-officer's  door,  and  it  wants  unusual 
tact  to  escape  them  with  a  whole  skin.    From  every  one  in  touch 
with  the  realities  of  working-class  life  I  heard  the  same  tale  of 
distress,  and  above  all  of  anxiety  for  the  coming  months     I  saw 
at  Darmstadt  one  of  the  bloody  riots  which  exprest  the  rage  of 
the  masses  at  the  murder  of  Walther  Rathenau.    As  I  watched 
a  crowd  of  unarmed  young  workmen  defying  and  for  a  time  de- 
feating military  police  armed  with  rifles  and  grenades,  I  could  not 
resist  the  impression  that  want  was  as  much  the  cause  of  their 
anger  as  republican  zeal.    Again  I  sought  for  explanations  of  the 
recent  heavy  drop  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  output  of  Ruhr  coal. 
Experienced  officials  and  trade  union  leaders  suggested  the  same 
reading  of  this  new  fact.     Wages  no  longer  seem  worth  earning: 
they  buy  too  little.    And  the  men's  strength  may  be  diminishing 
as  it  did  in  the  hungry  years." 

If  the  working-class  is  in  a  bad  way,  Mr.  Brailsford  goes  on  to 
say,  the  case  of  the  middle-class  is  undeniably  worse.  The  Prus- 
sian figures  show  that  official  salaries  in  the  lowest  categories 
have  risen  like  workmen's  wages  25  times,  but  in  the  middle  cate- 
gories the  increase  is  18  or  15  times,  and  in  the  highest,  only  11 
or  even  7  times,  and  we  read : 


*or  a  two-hour  University  Extension  lecture  50  marks  is  paid,  a 
sum  which  would  just  suffice  for  the  lecturer's  dinner  in  a  restau- 
rant A  signed  article  by  a  recognized  authority  on  his  subject 
will  bring  ,n  perhaps  300  marks.  1  heard  of  a  university  lecturer 
m  a  big  town  who  refused  to  accept  promotion  to  a  professorship 
at  a  higher  salary  in  a  little  town,  because  it  had  no  Bourse  He 
had  learnt,  like  so  many  quick-witted  people,  to  supplement  a 
starvation  income  by  speculation.      The  students  contrive  to 


HOW   GERMAN  WORK  AND   WAGES   DON'T   MEET. 

— Klnddcradutxch  (Berlin.) 


STREET  SCENE   IN  BERLIN. 

at  tScoraerr'     ^  ""  '^  ™y  ^^  a  man  is  bem«  murdered 
"Because  another  man  is  being  murdered  at  the  next!" 

— Lustigc  Blaetter  (Berlin.) 


According  to  the  admirable  Wirthachafiskurve  supplement 
of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the  average  income  of  a,  skilled 
worker  with  two  children;  in  Frankfurt,  was  in  April  at  the  rate  of 
4A»7o  marks  per  annum,  with  the  mark  at  1,400  to  the  £1 
A  headmaster  earned  71,000,  a  journalist  on  an  average  68  000* 
and  a  doctor  in  the  publie  service  (17,000  marks  per  annum  The 
rates  of  payment  for  intellectual  work  seemed  incredibly  low 


exist  partly  by  manual  labor,  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  skilfully 
organized  cooperative  restaurants,  canteens,  and  stores.  I  saw 
\  JI  m?y  manaSed  specimen  of  these  institutions  at  Darm- 
stadt. The  meals  cost  a  third  of  what  a  restaurant  would  have 
charged  and  the  stores  sold  cloth  at  half  the  usual  retail  price 
Without  this  help  the  students  would  certainly  have  starved,  and 
as  it  is,  fully  a  third  of  them  are  keeping  themselves  by  hard 
manual  work  as  miners  or  navvies,  in  the  vacations,  or  even  in 
alternate   sessions. 

"The  marvel  is  that  ambition  or  the  love  of  learning  will  still 
bring  young  men  to  the  universities  at  all.  From  this  hard  ex- 
perience a  bitter  revolutionary  mood  is  begotten,  but  it  is  the 
revolution  of  the  Right,  which  hopes  for  a  violent  return  to  Mon- 
archy and  the  good  old  times." 

Speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  "illusion  of  high  .profits"  in 
Germany,  Mr.  Brailsford  informs  us  that  the  nominal  figure  of 
average  dividends  paid  by  German  companies  is  about  13  per 
cent.,  altho  some  French  authorities  claim  that  it  is  about  40 
per  cent.  But  with  stock-watering  as  a  universal  practise,  and 
the  mark  sinking  daily,  any  given  figures  must  be  subjected  to 
severe  analysis,  and  he  adds: 

'There  is  in  the  brilliant  and  useful  publication  which  I  have 
quoted  already  ( Wirthschaftskurve  der  Frankfurter  Zeitung)  a  cal- 
culation which  may  assist  us.    Taking  into  account  all  bonuses 
and  other  gains  as  well  as  dividends,  it  shows  on  the  basis  of 
twenty-five  high-class  industrial  concerns  that  an  investor  who 
acquired  his  shares  between  1911  and  1914  would  have  received 
all  told,  from  85  to  87  per  cent,  in  1921.    No  allowance  is  mad,.' 
however,  for  the  devaluation  of  the  mark.    But  this  investor  paid 
in  gold.    He  receives  paper.    And  the  paper  at  the  end  of  1921  or 
in  the  first  days  of  1922  wasworthaboutone-fortiethofitsnominal 
value.     The  inference  seems  clear.     The  average  yield  from  in- 
dustrial securities  is  really  only  2  per  cent. 

"There  is  no  possibility  of  mistake  about  the  broad  facts  of 
(xerman  hfe.  The  fields  indeed  look  trim  and  well-tilled.  But 
the  harvest  of  last  year,  including  all  the  main  crops,  was  still 
only  60  per  cent,  of  1  be  pre-war  figure.  Nor  do  t  he  export  figures 
tell  a  different  tale.  Figures  of  value  mean  nothing;  but  in  ton- 
nage the  export  total  for  1921  was  only  31  per  cent,  of  the  averi 

of  the  last  three  pre-war  years.    The  show  of  busy  prosperity  is 
only  a  show.    The  fact  is  deep  poverty." 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


WHAT  IS  STAMPING  OUT  TUBERCULOSIS? 


a 
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HO  KILLED  COCK  ROBIN?"  We  all  know 
how  many  claimants  there  were  to  a  share  in 
this  notorious  act.  Tuberculosis  is  undoubtedly 
decreasing,  and  the  promoters  of  countless  educational-  cam- 
paigns, preventive  ordinances  and  sanitary  legislation,  all  are 
pointing  with  pride  to  this  decrease  as  a  result  of  their  efforts. 
The  decrease,  however,  began  before  any  of  these,  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  would  have  gone  on  without  them.  The  writer 
of  an  editorial  article,  entitled  "Why  Does  the  Tuberculosis 
Death  Rate  Eall  So  Rapidly?"  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  agrees  with  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  a  recent 
investigator,  in  crediting  improved  living  conditions  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  decrease.  He  agrees,  of  course,  that  the 
campaigns  have  helped,  but  thinks  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
just  how  much:  altho  the  result  of  successful  efforts  to  secure 
pure  milk  in  New  York  may  be  traced  very  clearly  in  the  general 
improvement. 

So  long  as  the  enemy  is  on  the  run,  however,  it  would  be 
rather  unfortunate  to  stop  for  a  dispute  about  who  is  making 
him  run  the  fastest.     We  read: 

"  It  is  well  known  to  sanitarians  that  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany 
had  been  falling  in  a  fairly  uniform  manner  from  a  time  earlier 
than  Koch's  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  till  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War.  This  has  made  some  thoughtful  persons 
doubt  the  assertions  of  public  and  private  health  agencies  that 
reduction  of  tuberculosis  has  been  largely  due  to  campaigns  of 
education  and  enforcement  of  early  diagnosis,  notification, 
early  treatment,  segregation,  pasteurization  of  milk,  infant 
welfare,  and  correction  of  malnutrition. 

"Some  evidence  has  been  published  tending  to  show  that 
where  the  education  and  the  organization  of  a  community  to 
prevent  tuberculosis  have  been  thorough,  and  where  the  cona- 
tions of  housing,  industry  and  economic  independence  have  been 
favorable,  the  death  rates  from  all  forms  of  tuberculosis  have 
fallen  more  rapidly  than  they  have  elsewhere.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  large  populations  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  In  France  a  high  tuberculosis 
death  rate  remained  at  a  fairly  uniform  level  over  a  long  period 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  However,  the  rate  has  fallen 
considerably  in  Paris,  so  that  the  stationary  death  rate  for  France 
depends  on  the  absence  of  any  fall  at  all  in  the  small  communities 
of  that  country,  presumably  because  conditions  of  life  and  sani- 
tation have  remained  relatively  unaltered. 

"Since  1914,  in  the  United  States  and  in  New  York  City,  there 
has  been  so  great  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  decline  in  the  number 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  that  it  is  important  for  us  to  con- 
sider what  have  been  the  dominant  factors. 

"Of  all  the  factors  involved  in  this  beneficent  change,  Haven 
Emerson  seems  inclined  to  lay  most  stress  on  the  improved 
financial  and  living  conditions  of  the  poor,  including,  with  this, 
decreased  alcoholism  and  the  lessened  expenditure  for  alcohol. 
He  says  that  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  as  great  a  percentage 
of  reduction  in  tuberculosis  can  be  attained  as  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  last  fifty  years,  by  methods  and  resources 
which  will  provide  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  diminish  the 
hazards  of  occupation." 

The  influenza  epidemic,  paradoxical  as  this  may  seem,  has 
had  a  considerable  influence,  the  writer  thinks,  in  reducing  recent 
tuberculosis  mortality,  since  many  who  would  have  died  of  tu- 
berculosis within  the  last  four  years,  died  of  influenza  without 
record  of  the  other  disease.     He  goes  on: 

"A  factor  of  much  significance  in  the  vital  statistics  of  large 
cities,  and  especially  in  New  York,  is  the  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people,  especially  from  Germany,  Russia  and 
Poland  up  to  1914,  and  the  limitation  of  all  immigration  since 


that  date  and  more  particularly  since  1917.  The  Jews  have 
notoriously  a  much  lower  tuberculosis  death  rate  than  most 
other  people,  especially  the  Irish,  Scandinavians  and  Italians, 
whom  they  have  largely  replaced  among  the  immigrants  of 
recent  years. 

"Another  factor  is  the  fact  that  our  growing  concentration  of 
population  has  led  to  more  universal  exposure  of  the  young  to 
tuberculosis  under  favorable  conditions  for  resistance,  whereby 
they  acquire  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  immunity.  Further- 
more, the  survival  of  several  generations  exposed  to  tuberculosis 
may  confer  at  least  some  increased  capacity  to  overcome  the 
disease. 

"Hence  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  purposeful  efforts  made  so  vigorously  in  this  country.  It 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  just  what  the  effect 
has  been  of  the  host  of  sanitary  measures  and  educational  cam- 
paigns; but  their  influence  on  the  falling  mortality  curve  can 
not  be  picked  out  and  measured  specifically.  Emerson  holds 
that  it  is  possible  to  see  the  effect  of  improving  milk  supplies  by 
pasteurization,  for  since  this  has  been  enforced  in  New  York, 
there  has  been  a  notable  change  in  the  rate  of  reduction  of  the 
nonpulmonary  forms  of  tuberculosis  in  this  city. 

"In  the  absence  of  any  possible  way  of  estimating  the  value 
of  each  of  the  many  other  factors  that  have  so  wonderfully  re- 
duced the  menace  of  tuberculosis,  we  can  scarcely  discard  any  of 
them  that  may  reasonably  be  considered  to  play  a  part  in  the 
total  result.  Medical,  sociological  and  industrial  betterments 
must  continue  their  parallel  progress  in  the  future,  since  to- 
gether they  have  accomplished  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ad- 
vances yet  made  in  human  welfare." 


WANTED— SHORT  NAMES— A  plea  for  short  names  for 
scientific  and  industrial  inventions  is  made  by  Dr.  Edwin  E. 
Slosson  in  Science  Service's  Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington). 
When  a  man  makes  a  new  invention,  his  work  is  not  done,  says 
Dr.  Slosson.  He  would  invent  a  new  name  for  it.  Here  he  is 
apt  to  fail  for,  being  more  of  a  mechanic  than  a  philologist,  he 
turns  over  the  job  to  the  Greek  professor  who  manufactures 
one  out  of  old  roots.  So  it  happens  that  many  a  handy  little 
pocket-tool  is  handicapped  by  a  name  that  wraps  three  times 
around  the  tongue.  But  the  people  refuse  to  stand  for  it.  He 
continues: 

"Consider  what  a  Babel-like  botch  has  been  made  of  the  job 
of  naming  the  new  art  of  photographing  action.  Rival  inven- 
tors, rival  word-wrights,  and  rival  systems  of  Greek  translitera- 
tion precipitated  a  war  of  words  in  which  the  chief  belligerents 
were  animatograph,  animatoscope,  biograph,  bioscope,  chrono- 
photography,  cinema,  cinematograph,  cinematoscope,  cineo- 
graph,  cineoscope,  electrograph,  electroscope,  kinema,  kinema- 
color,  kinematograph,  kinematoscope,  kineograph,  kineoscope, 
kinetescope,  motion-pictures,  moving-pictures,  photo  plays, 
tachyscope,  veriscope,  vitagraph,  vitascope,  zootrope,  zoogyro- 
graph,  zoogyroscope,  and  zoopraxiscope.  But  the  people — they 
call  it  'the  movies.'  It  is  not  a  great  name,  but  it  is  better  than 
some  at  least  of  those  listed  above.  If,  instead  of  trying  to  load 
the  new  machine  with  a  name  implying  that  it  had  been  invented 
in  Athens  or  Rome,  its  godfathers  had  given  it  a  respectable  con- 
venient name  of  one  or  two  syllables  like  'kodak,'  'volt,'  'velox,' 
or  'viscose,'  much  of  this  confusion  might  have  been  saved. 
Think  how  many  millions  of  dollars,  years  of  time,  barrels  of  ink 
and  cubic  miles  of  hot  air  would  have  been  saved  if  'electricity' 
had  been  named  in  one  syllable  instead  of  five.  We  might  even 
now  cut  it  down  to  'el,'  except  that  by  popular  vote  the  six  sylla- 
bles of  '  elevated  railroad '  has  been  reduced  to  that  handy  term. 
So,  too,  the  people  have  found  a  way  to  reduce  '  radiotelephony ' 
to  a  single  mouthful,  'radio.'  The  lesson  of  it  is  that  if  the  father 
of  a  new  invention  does  not  want  to  have  his  child  called  by  a 
nickname,  let  him  give  it  a  short  and  snappy  name  on  the  start.'' 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "American  Forestry  Magazine." 


A   THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD   FORESTER. 
This  boy,   Robert  Magee,  of  Franklin,  La.,  won  first  prize  for  his  care  of  a  plot  of  second-growth  pine. 


BOYS  HELPING  TO  REFOREST   LOUISIANA 

BOYS'  REFORESTATION  CLUBS,  on  the  plan  of  the 
well-known  boys'  corn  clubs,  have  been  formed  in 
Louisiana,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Conservation 
Department.  They  have  now  been  in  existence  for  over  a  year, 
and  bid  fair  to  do  an  important  work  in  preserving  and  restoring 
the  forests  of  that  State,  we  are  told  by  V.  H.  Sonderegger, 
Superintendent  of  Forestry  in  the  Department,  writing  in 
American  Forestry  (Washington).  Tho  the  movement  was 
started  late  last  fall,  classes 
aggregating  664  boys  were 
formed  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  closing 
months  of  1921,  we  are  told, 
all  of  these  boys  received 
practical  lessons  in  forestry. 
Each  of  the  boys  secured  a 
plot  of  land  between  one  and 
three  acres  in  size,  some  of  the 
plots  being  barren,  while  others 
bore  a  second  growth.  Says 
Mr.  Sonderegger: 

"The  clubs  have  proved  an 
effective  way  of  arousing  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  subject,  for 
in  reaching  the  boy  the  depart- 
ment has  also  reached  his  par- 
ents and  other  male  relatives 
and  friends,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood has  received  an  object 
L  —on  in  forestry. 

"  In  August,  1921,  H.  J.  Stahl 
was  selected  to  take  supervisory 
charge  of  the  clubs,  and  he  at 
once  got  in  touch  with  the  forest 
rangers  and  began  the  work  of 
enrollment  of  the  boys.     The 

clubs  being  organized,  the  forest  rangers  assisted  them  in  securing 
plots  of  ground  and  the  lesson  that  was  strest  in  the  instruction 
was  fire  prevention  and  fire  control.  To  impress  the  importance 
of  this  factor  in  the  protection  of  timber  in  the  minds  of  the  boys, 
they  were  told  that  in  the  distribution  of  prizes  50  per  cent,  of 
the  points  in  judging  would  be  allowed  for  excellence  in  this  work. 
The  lads  were  taught  to  construct  fire  lines  around  their  plots 
as  the  first  lesson  in  their  work,  and  they  were  next  instructed  in 
the  proper  thinning  out  and  cleaning  of  their  plots.  The  judges 
who  examined  each  of  the  plots  preliminary  to  the  distribution 
of  prizes,  declared  that  some  of  the  plots  they  examined  resembled 
United  States  Forest  Reserve  plots.  Most  of  the  boys  had 
charge  of  from  one  to  three  acres  of  second  growth  pine  or  second 


ANOTHER   PRIZE-WINNING   PLOT. 

Millard  Parks,  the  fourteen-year  old  boy  who  was  in  charge  of  this 

bit  of  cut-over  forest  land,  won  a  sweepstake  prize  of  $80  for  the 

best  cared-for  plot  in  Louisiana. 


growth  hardwood.  Others  took  plots  that  were  partially  seeded 
or  barren  and  either  transplanted  seedlings  in  their  areas  or 
planted  the  seed,  thus  performing  real  reforestation. 

"These  were  the  first  clubs  of  the  kind  ever  organized,  and  the 
work  was  necessarily  along  original  lines.  The  plans  for  the 
present  year  contemplate  placing  equal  areas  under  the  direction 
of  boys  who  seed  or  transplant,  while  the  boys  Avho  take  charge  of 
second  growth  plots  will  have  larger  areas.  This  will  give  the 
Conservation  Department  in  its  work  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
forestry  around  1,000  forestry  demonstration  plots  in  the  State, 
and  between  2,000  and  3,000  acres  under  tree  cultivation. 

"There  is  scarcely  a  public  school  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 

State  that  is  not  within  reach- 
ing distance  of  one  of  the  plots 
of  the  boys'  clubs,  and  school 
children  generally  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  their  fel- 
lows. 

"By  those  concerned  with 
the  work  of  conservation  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of 
the  125,000,000  acres  of  cut- 
over  forest  land  in  the  South- 
ern States  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems 
confronting  the  people.  Some 
of  this  land  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  another  part 
can  be  used  for  grazing  and 
stock-raising,  but  there  will 
remain  a  large  percentage  that 
can  only  be  iitilized  by  refor- 
estation. In  the  meantime 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
lumber  and  an  alarming  fall- 
ing-off  in  the  potential  supply. 
Forests  have  been  razed  by 
lumbermen  and  others  with- 
out regard  to  replacement,  in 
many  instances  not  a  seed  tree 
being  left  standing  to  start  neAv 
growth." 


Contemporary  with  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  Mr.  Son- 
deregger goes  on  to  say,  there  lias  grown  up  in  Louisiana  a  lumber 
business,  the  investment  in  which  is  $290,000,000,  employing 
approximately  57  per  cent,  of  the  State's  industrial  labor.  With- 
in a  few  years  this  will  be  entirely  wiped  out,  unless  reforestation 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  destruction.  Louisiana  has  not  been 
entirely  remiss  in  the  protection  of  her  forests.  As  early  as  1904 
an  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  their  protection.  In  1920, 
another  law  provided  funds  to  enable  the  forestry  division  to 
employ  men  in  the  field.     The  act  has  placed  thirty  forest  rangers 
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to  protect  standing  timber  against  fire.  These  rangers  also 
spread  the  gospel  of  conservation  and  warn  of  the  danger  of 
recklessly  building  fires  in  the  woods  and  grass  lands.  To 
quote  further: 

"Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
the  State  Forester  believes,  if  fires  can  be  prevented,  the  forests 
will  reproduce  themselves  whenever  seed  trees  have  been  left 
standing.     In  absolutely  bare  areas  replanting  will  be  necessary. 

"The  Legislature  has  passed  laws  encouraging  reforestation, 
limiting  the  taxing  of  lands  whose  owners  enter  into  contract 
with  the  State  to  set  aside  the  cut-over  land  for  a  term  of  years 
for  the  growth  of  trees. 

"A  few  large  tracts  of  cut-over  forest  have  already  been  so  set 
aside,  and  other  owners  are  desirous  of  entering  into  the  contract. 
That  the  business  of  reforestation  can  be  made  profitable  has  been 
demonstrated.  If  eight  trees  are  left  on  each  acre  for  reforesta- 
tion nd  the  land  is  assessed  at  $2  an  acre,  the  stumpage  value 
of  the  seed  trees  at  the  end  of  a  fifteen-year  period,  at  $5  per 
thousand  feet,  will  return  5  per  cent,  compound  interest  on  the 
$2  investment,  and  will  pay  back  an  annual  expense  of  ten  cents 
an  acre  with  compound  interest  on  each  year's  cost.  Meantime 
the  land  has  been  brought  to  a  vigorous  young  stand,  leaving  a 
period  of  twenty  years  before  maturity.  In  these  twenty  years 
there  should  be  a  regular  revenue  through  the  collection  of  fire- 
wood in  thinning  out  the  growth,  dependent  on  the  thickness  of 
the  growth  of  the  young  trees.  There  are  instances  where  loblolly 
has  cut  10,000  feet  per  acre  after  a  groAvth  of  twenty  years.  If 
the  present  price  of  lumber  is  maintained  (and  the  indications 
are  that  it  will  be  increased),  this  would  give  a  return  of  about 
$100  an  acre  in  stumpage." 


THE  HEART-BEAT  OF  A  PLANT 

A  PUMPING  action,  akin  to  that  exerted  by  the  heart  of 
an  animal,  is  believed  by  Sir  J.  C.  Bose,  the  noted  Hindu 
plant  biologist,  to  cause  the  ascent  of  sap  in  trees.  But 
whereas  the  pumping  in  an  animal  is  done  by  a  single  large  organ, 
in  plants  it  is  carried  on  by  minute  cells,  each  of  which  expands 
and  contracts  with  a  throbbing  action,  continually  drawing  up 
water  from  below  and  expelling  it  upward  to  the  next  cell.  The 
active  cells  are  mostly  in  the  cortex  or  inner  bark,  next  to  the 
woody  tissue.  The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  sap  has. long  been  a 
mooted  question,  but  Professor  Bose  believes  that  it  has  now  been 
solved  by  his  investigations,  which  are  to  be  fully  described  in 
his  forthcoming  book,  "The  Physiology  of  the  Ascent  of  Sap," 
and  are  summarized  in  a  popular  article  contributed  by  the  inves- 
tigator from  his  laboratory  in  Calcutta  to  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian (England).  The  success  of  Sir  J.  C.  Bose's  experiments  is 
due  to  an  invention  of  his,  "the  electric  probe,"  which  reveals  the 
minute  processes  of  cell  activity.    Says  the  professor: 

"The  tree  has  to  obtain  its  inorganic  food  material  from  the 
dissolved  substances  in  the  soil.  It  sucks  up  water  by  the  root, 
conducts  it  along  the  stem,  and  transpires  it  into  the  air  by  the 
leaves.  The  quantity  of  water  thus  raised  and  given  out  in  a 
large  tree  is  about  a  hundred  pounds  per  day;  the  height  of  cer- 
tain giant  trees,  again,  may  be  as  much  as  450  feet.  The  energy 
required  for  lifting  such  large  quantities  of  water  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  is  very  great. 

"What  is  the  machinery  by  which  the  tree  forces  the  water 
up,  and  what  is  the  source  of  its  power?  This  question  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  physiologists  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
but  the  problem  has  hitherto  remained  unsolved.  It  is  not  even 
known  for  certain  whether  the  ascent  of  sap  is  due  to  the  activity 
of  living  cells  or  whether  it  is  brought  about  by  suctional  force 
developed  by  physical  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  the  water 
being  conducted  along  the  dead  Avood.  Strasburger  attempted  to 
decide  the  question  by  poisoning  a  tree,  and  thought  that  the 
ascent  of  water  took  place  in  spite  of  the  poisoning;  hence  it  was 
concluded  that  living  cells  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  propulsion 
of  sap. 

"Recent  experiments  carried  out  in  my  Institute  have  shown 
the  defect  in  Strasburger's  method.  A  semi-drooping  plant, 
when  irrigated  with  poisonous  solution  like  formaldehyde,  is 
unable  to  absorb  the  solution;  it  droops  more  and  more  and  dies 
in  a  day  or  two.  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  above  is  the  following 
experiment  with  a  potted  chrysanthemum  plant:     Water  was 


withheld  for  several  days,  and  under  the  severe  drought  the  plant 
collapsed  and  sprawled  over  the  ground;  all  its  leaves  became 
crumpled  up  and  dry,  and  to  all  seeming  the  plant  appeared  to 
be  quite  dead.  But  irrigation  of  the  plant  with  water  containing 
a  small  dose  of  stimulating  drug  brought  about  a  marvelous 
transformation.  The  plant  began  to  revive  from  its  death-like 
torpor;  it  began  energetically  to  suck  up  water;  its  inert  stem  and 
branches  became  turgid  once  more;  the  plant  erected  itself  to  its 
full  stature,  and  its  crumpled  leaves  became  once  more  outspread 
in  their  normal  condition.  Nothing  could  be  more  startling  than 
this  sudden  transformation  of  the  apparent  dead  into  the  full 
vigor  and  bloom  of  life. 

"The  above  experiments  prove  conclusively  that  the  ascent  of 
sap  in  plants  is  due  to  the  activity  of  living  cells.  We  have  next 
to  determine  the  exact  position  of  these  cells  and  the  machinery 
for  the  propulsion  of  sap.  The  theory  of  atmospheric  pressure 
is  out  of  the  question,  since  it  can  lift  water  only  to  a  maximum 
height  of  34  feet;  capillary  action  is  too  limited  to  ensure  the  as- 
cent to  any  height;  diffusion  is  too  slow, -its  rate  being  less  than 
an  inch  per  hour.  The  rate  of  ascent  of  sap  under  favoralVe 
circumstances  was  found  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  feet  per 
hour. 

"The  latest  theory  that  has  found  more  or  less  general  accep- 
tance is  that  the  transpiration  from  leaves  produces  a  partial  vac- 
uum in  the  wood-vessels,  giving  rise  to  a  sucking  force  from 
above;  there  is  in  addition  the  mysterious  'root-pressure'  by 
Avhich  the  root  pushes  up  water  from  below.  The  ascent  is  thus 
supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  a  tug  from  above  and  push 
from  below,  these  being  due  to  the  joint  action  of  transpiration 
and  of  root-pressure. 

"The  above  theory  is  completely  disproved  by  the  following 
experiment:  A  chrysanthemum  plant  had  all  its  leaves  removed 
and  the  stem  coated  with  an  impermeable  varnish,  thus  causing 
a  complete  stoppage  of  transpiration.  The  root-pressure  was 
eliminated  by  cutting  off  the  root.  The  cut  end  of  the  stem  was 
next  placed  in  water,  and  the  ascent  took  place  at  the  rate  of 
60  feet  per  hour,  and  this  in  the  complete  absence  of  transpira- 
tion and  of  root-pressure.  The  ascent  must,  therefore,  be  due 
to  some  independent  cellular  activity  present  in  the  interior  of 
the  plant." 

The  problem  ultimately  resolved  itself  into  devising  means  to 
get  access  to  the  individual  cell.  It  thus  became  necessary  to 
explore  every  layer  from  the  outside  skin  to  the  pith  while  the 
plant  was  fully  alive  and  functioning  normally.  At  first  the  at- 
tempt appeared  hopeless,  for  it  Avas  impossible  to  see  what  Avas 
taking  place  in  the  interior  of  a  tree,  and  even  if  this  were  possi- 
ble, the  highest  power  of  the  microscope  Avas  inadequate  to  detect 
a  rate  of  change  less  than  a  millionth  of  an  inch  per  second.  Pro- 
fessor Bose's  magnetic  crescograph  enables  the  observer  to  obtain 
a  magnification  from  ten  to  a  hundred  million  times,  so  that  the 
difficulty  does  not  arise  from  Avant  of  sensitiveness  but  from  the 
practical  impossibility  of  attaching  a  single  cell  to  the  cresco- 
graph.    We  read  further: 

"I  haA'e,  however,  been  able  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing contact  with  an  indiAadual  cell  by  the  invention  of  the 
electric  probe.  This  consists  of  a  fine  platinum  Avire  in  connec- 
tion Avith  a  sensitiAre  galvanometer;  the  probe  is  thrust  in,  gradu- 
ally and  step  by  step,  from  the  epidermis  outside  to  the  pith  in 
interior.  When  the  probe  comes  in  contact  Avith  the  active  cell 
it  sends  out  electric  signals  which  are  automatically  recorded  by 
the  gahranometer.  The  up-stroke  in  the  galvanometer  record 
indicates  expansion  and  absorption  of  sap,  while  the  down-stroke 
indicates  expulsive  contraction.  It  is  thus  found  that  the  cells 
in  the  active  layer  are  in  a  state  of  throbbing  pulsation,  expand- 
ing and  contracting  by  turns;  there  is,  moreoArer,  a  definite  se- 
quence of  pulsation  from  below  upAvards.  Each  cell  during  its 
phase  of  expansion  absorbs  Avater  from  below,  and  expels  it  up- 
wards during  the  phase  of  contraction.  The  ascent  of  sap  thus 
takes  place  by  the  coordinated  activity  of  a  series  of  vertically 
situated  cellular  pumps.  The  period  of  a  single  pulsation  is  about 
14  seconds;  but  under  definite  physiological  variations  the  up 
and  down  strokes  become  quickened  or  sloAved  doAvn  to  the  point 
of  arrest.  The  records  show  further  that  the  epidermal  cell  is 
inactive,  while  the  cortex  Avhich  surrounds  the  woody  tissue  is  the 
most  active.  The  cellular  acti\rity  is  completely  absent  from  the 
dead  wood.  The  cortical  sheath  which  extends  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  tree  is  thus  the  active  medium  for  the  propul- 
sion of  sap;  the  wood- vessels  serve  merely  as  a  reservoir  for  storage 
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of  water  for  emergencies,  water  being  injected  into  them  during 
the  active  contraction  of  the  cortex. 

"The  stream  of  material  for  building  up  or  assimilation  in  the 
animal  is  maintained  by  the  pumping  action  of  the  heart.  A 
similar  function  is  discharged  by  the  pulsating  tissue  Avhich  ex- 
tends throughout  the  length  of  the  tree.  The  records  of  the 
heart-beats  of  animal  and  plant  exhibit  astonishing  similarities. 
Thus  the  animal  heart  beats  faster  under  rising  temperature;  the 
activity  of  the  pulse-beat  in  the  plant  is  similarly  increased,  the 
rate  of  propulsion  of  sap  being  thereby  enhanced.  The  converse 
effect  takes  place  under  cold,  the  heart-beat  coming  to  a  stop 
at  a  sufficiently  low  temperature;  the  cellular  pulsation  is  likewise 
stopt  at  a  critical  temperature,  the  ascent  of  sap  thus  under- 
going an  arrest.  This  explains  the  drooping  of  leaves  of  a  plant 
kept  outside  during  frost. 

"There  is  a  continuity  in  all  life,  and  the  physiological  ma- 
chinery is  the  same  in  the  plant  and  in  the  animal.  The  plant, 
like  the  animal,  contracts  under  a  shock;  there  is  a  well-developed 
nervous  system  in  the  plant,  so  that  the  tremor  of  excitation 
initiated  at  a  point  courses  through  the  whole.  Circulation  is 
maintained  in  both  by  similar  mechanisms.  Drugs  affect  the 
plant  and  the  animal  alike.  There  is,  indeed,  no  characteristic 
action  in  the  highest  animal  that  has  not  been  foreshadowed  in 
the  simpler  life  of  the  plant.  Hence  investigations  on  vegetable 
life  will  solve  many  of  the  perplexing  problems  in  animal  life. 
Thus  through  the  experiences  of  the  plant  it  will  be  possible 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  man." 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  BEES 

TOUCH  AND  SCENT  appear  to  be  the  mediums  of 
communication  among  bees,  according  to  observations 
made  by  Prof.  Karl  von  Frisch  and  described  by  him 
in  the  Munich  Medizin.  Wochenschrift.  Our  quotations  below 
are  from  a  review  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York). 
Von  Frisch  placed  a  dish  of  sugar  solution  on  a  table  by  an  open 
window.  Shortly  after  a  chance  bee  had  noted  this  and  flown 
off  with  booty  therefrom,  the  dish  was  crowded  with  bees. 
When  it  was  removed  they  quickly  disappeared,  save  for  an 
occasional  reconnoiterer.  When  a  fresh  dish  was  set  out  they 
quickly  reappeared  in  quantities.  By  touching  the  back  of 
each  bee  with  a  spot  of  color,  the  experimenter  then  perceived 
that  subsequent  bees  had  been  sent,  and  not  escorted.     We  read : 

' '  The  conduct  of  the  rediscoverer  on  her  return  to  the  hive  was 
next  noted.  She  first  gave  over  her  plunder  to  the  workers,  and 
then  executed  a  curious  dance,  describing  circles  and  other 
figures.  Her  audience  watched  her  attentively  and  attempted 
to  touch  her.  When  one  of  the  marked  bees  succeeded  in  this, 
the  latter  at  o^ce  made  her  exit  and  flew  to  the  feeding  place; 
but  the  unmarked  bees  soon  ceased  to  pay  her  any  attention. 
It  appears  that  there  is  here  some  means  of  communication 
based  upon  touch  rather  than  upon  sight  or  hearing;  and  that 
it  is  adequate  for  giving  information  as  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  food,  but  inadequate  to  give  its  location  unless  it  be 
already  known  to  the  recipient  of  the  message. 

"Experiments  with  two  dishes  of  food  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance apart  verified  this.  As  before,  after  they  had  once  been 
discovered  the  dishes  were  removed  and  ultimately  replaced, 
but  when  replaced,  the  'white'  dish  only  was  filled,  the  'yellow' 
one  being  left  empty.  The  'white'  dish  was  rediscovered  by 
a  'white'  bee;  and  when  the  latter  returned  to  the  hive,  not  only 
the  'white'  but  also  the  'yellow'  bees  responded  to  her  dance, 
left  the  hive  and  flew  to  their  respective  dishes,  the  'yellow'  bees 
of  course  having  the  search  in  vain.  As  before,  unmarked  bees 
ignore  the  dancer. 

''That  there  is  a  little  more  flexibility  to  the  signal  system  than 
this  might  indicate  appeared  when  natural  conditions  were  imi- 
tated, linden  and  acacia  blossoms  being  offered  respectively  to 
groups  of  bees  accustomed  to  seek  these.  The  dancing  linden 
bee  noAv  occasioned  excitement  only  among  the  linden  bees,  and 
not  among  the  acacia  group.  The  same  distinction  was  made 
when  two  dishes  of  sugar  were  differently  perfumed,  suggesting 
that  scent  rather  than  actual  modification  of  the  signals  may  have 
been  responsible.  When  blotting  paper  saturated  with  sugar- 
water  was  used  instead  of  the  dishes,  the  bees  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  sucking  the  fluid  up,  and  returned  only  half  laden. 
They  did  not  then  trouble  to  perform  the  dance,  showing  that 
this  is  reserved  for  exceptionally  rich  finds." 


HOW  WE  LIKE  OUR  COFFEE 

AMERICANS  ARE  PARTICULAR  ABOUT  the  taste  of 
L\  their  coffee,  while  Europeans  are  satisfied  if  the  bean 
Jl  _m_  has  a  pleasing  appearance.  How  this  has  led  to  a  very 
delicate  system  of  "cup-testing"  is  related  by  E.  A.  Kahl  in 
The  Grace  Log  (New  York),  who  tells  us  also  that  a  special 
taste  for  the  milder  grades  of  coffee  has  developed  in  the  United 
States.  The  fervent  seeking,  by  most  coffee  experts  in  charge 
of  roasting  plants,  for  particular  flavoring  qualities  is  rapidly 
developing  to  extreme  specialization,  we  are  told.  In  some 
respects  this  change  is  well-nigh  revolutionary.  Mr.  Kahl 
goes  on: 

"The  coffee  merchant  of  yesterday  found  his  obligation  ful- 
filled   by    delivering   coffee    of    standard    grades    and    growths. 


Courtesy  "The  Gia.-e  Log,'  '  New  York. 

GRADING   COFFEE   BY  CUP   TESTS. 


Price  differentials  were  quite  well  defined  and  fluctuated  within 
fractions  only.  To-day  the  value  of  coffee  enhances  cents  per 
pound  if  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer's  requhements  for 
special  cup  merit,  without  this  particular  qualification  being 
discernible  except  through  rigid  cup  tests. 

"A  generation  ago  appearance  of  the  green  and  roast  of  coffee 
was  the  only  guidance  for  selection.  Then  gradually  was  added 
a  careful  smelling  of  the  green  to  establish  intrinsic  soundness. 
Beyond  this  the  expert  rarely  extended  himself.  To-day  the 
manufacturer  carefully  cup  tests  every  crop  of  coffee  before 
assigning  it  to  his  blends,  and  he  will  only  buy  for  future  ship- 
ment varieties  of  coffee  that  by  experience  he  has  found  to  meet 
his  cup  test  requirements. 

"Under  'mild  coffees'  for  trading  purposes  are  grouped 
principally  coffees  grown  in  Colombia,  Venezuela,  the  four  Cen- 
tral American  republics  and  Mexico.  The  increasing  importa- 
tion of  mild  coffees  into  the  United  States  is  not  accidental,  but 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  changes  described. 

"The  advent  of  vacuum-packed  coffees  has  been  particularly 
influential  in  this  respect,  as  a  highly  advertised  vacuum-packed 
coffee  must  have  a  distinctive  flavor  to  assure  permanent  favor 
with  the  public.  Larger  volume  of  vacuum-packed  coffee,  there- 
fore, will  mean  increasing  importations  of  mild  coffees  to  the 
United  States. 

"In  pre-war  days  European  countries  absorbed  most  of  the 
high-grade  mild  coffees,  but  now  European  competition  is  met 
very  successfully.  In  fact,  the  American  merchant  has  much 
the  best  of  his  European  competitor  in  this  respect,  as  Europe 
has  not  progressed  simultaneously  with  the  United  States  in  the 
distribution  of  roasted  coffee,  and   trading  there  is  still  being 
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done  largely  on  the  basis  of  sightliness  instead  of  intrinsic 
merit. 

"It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  it  has  become  essential  for 
the  coffee  merchant  dealing  with  United  States  outlets  to  highly 
specialize  his  outposts  in  the  producing  countries,  as  his  success 
will  largely  depend  on  this  feature.  Steady  performance  in 
supplying  satisfactory  shipments  is  the  only  means  of  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  consuming  trade,  the  individual  receiver 
being  more  than  ever  dependent  on  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  the  shipper  to  supply  coffee  according  to  his  requirements. 

"The  demand  of  the  European  markets  is  almost  invariably 
for  sightly  coffees  of  good  roasting  merit,  while  the  American 
markets  place  little  value  on  sightliness,  but  want  intrinsic  cup 
merit.  The  mild-coffee  producing  countries  render  both  vari- 
eties. Highly  technical  knowledge  being  required  in  successfully 
segregating  the  growths  of  various  districts,  the  task  is  by  no 
means  easily  accomplished  and  requires  unremitting  watchfulness 
at  all  times.  The  consuming  trade  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly, are  now  forced  to  look  toward  the  shipper  in  whom  they 
have  the  confidence  to  supply  their  specific  grades,  and  having 
the  organization  and  willingness  to  ship  according  to  their 
requirements." 

FIAT  BUTTER 

THE  ATTEMPT  MADE  in  a  pending  bill  to  alter  the 
legal  definition  of  "butter"  as  established  in  former 
Federal  legislation  excites  the  editorial  mirth  of  The 
Chemical  Age  (New  York),  which  compares  it  to  the  various 
attempts  to  legislate  value  into  pieces  of  paper,  iioav  meeting 
with  such  a  disastrous  fate  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  As  paper 
money  without  real  value  behind  it  is  commonly  known  as 
"fiat  money,"  so  the  Age  terms  butter  of  reduced  value,  approved 
by  Act  of  Congress,  "fiat  butter."  The  new  bill  fixes  the  stand- 
ard of  milk-fat  in  butter  as  80  per  cent.,  instead  of  82^  per  cent, 
as  at  present,  which  the  Age  says  would  add  nominally  some  45 
million  pounds  annually  to  our  national  output  of  butter  without 
increasing  the  total  food  value.     We  read : 

"The  following  brief  summary  of  Federal  standards  defining 
the  composition  of  butter  is  eloquent  of  the  pernicious  tendency 
in  legislation  to  penalize  the  whole  people  that  a  few,  a  group  or 
a  class,  may  be  benefited.  On  August  2,  1886,  Congress  defined 
butter  as  follows: 

"'That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  Avord  "butter"  shall  be 
understood  to  mean  the  food  product  usually  known  as  butter, 
and  which  is  made  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with 
or  without  common  salt,  and  with  or  without  additional  coloring 
matter.' 

"On  February  17,  1898,  Congress  passed  a  law  effective  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  establishing  a  standard  of  butter  of  83 
per  cent,  fat  and  12  per  cent,  water. 

"On  June  6,  1906,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1903,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  defined  butter  as  follows,  at 
same  time  stating  that  butter  could  be  colored  by  act  of  Congress: 

"'Butter  is  the  clean,  non-rancid  product  made  by  gathering 
in  any  manner  the  fat  of  fresh  or  ripened  milk  or  cream  into  a 
mass,  which  also  contains  a  small  portion  of  the  other  milk 
constituents,  with  or  without  salt,  and  contains  not  less  than 
82.5  per  cent,  of  milk  fat.' 

"On  May  14,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reaffirmed 
and  reannounced  the  butter  standard  of  1906. 

"On  Friday  afternoon,  June  16,  1922,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress,  denning  butter  as  follows: 

"  'That  "butter"  shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  food  product 
usually  known  as  butter  and  which  is  made  exclusively  from 
milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  or  without  common  salt,  and  with 
or  without  additional  coloring  matter,  and  containing  not  less 
than  80  per  cent,  of  milk  fat  and  not  more  than  16  per  cent,  of 
water.' 

"A  hearing  on  the  bill  was  announced  and  held  June  17  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee,  June  21,  striking  out  the  reference  to  16  per  cent, 
water,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  pass. 

"If  the  present  butter  bill  becomes  a  law,  standard  butter 
will  contain  2}^  per  cent,  less  food  value  than  is  now  required 
of  it.  That  will  be  the  equivalent  of  adding  nominally  about 
45,000,000  pounds  of  butter  to  our  present  annual  production  of 
1,700,000,000  pounds  without  increasing  the  actual  food  value 
a  single  pound.     The  45,000,000  pounds  of  water  will  increase 


the  revenue  of  the  common  carriers  and  of  the  manufacturers 
of  butter-containers,  and  will  be  bought  by  the  American  people 
at  the  prevailing  price  of  butter. 

"To  those  unversed  in  the  intricacies  of  public  finance  we 
submit  this  example  of  'fiat'  butter  as  an  analog  of  the  cur- 
rency depreciation  recommended  by  well-intentioned  but  mis- 
guided men  who  are  obtuse  to  the  relation  that  must  exist  be- 
tween the  production  of  instruments  of  credit  and  the  creation 
of  wealth,  if  the  people  are  to  prosper." 


USELESS   PATENTS 

TWO  ARGUMENTS  FOR  MONOPOLY  PATENTS 
are  stated  editorially  by  The  American  Machinist  (New 
York) — to  prevent  a  competitor  using  a  device  which 
may  be  vital  to  your  business,  or  to  enable  you  to  manufacture 
and  market  it  at  a  profit.  The  reason  for  the  first,  the  writer 
says,  is  apparent,  but  the  only  justification  for  the  latter  is  the 
existence  of  a  sufficient  market  to  make  it  profitable.  And  in  too 
many  eases,  he  asserts,  this  is  not  carefully  considered.  He  con- 
tinues: 

"There  are  many  instances  where  a  mechanic  devises  a  new 
tool  or  machine  which  aids  greatly  in  getting  out  production. 
Considering  only  the  returns  which  a  few  inventors  have  secured, 
they  spend  their  good  money  for  a  patent  without  stopping  to 
canvass  the  probable  sales  and  the  cost  of  getting  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  user. 

"There  are  two  serious  objections  to  these  ill-advised  patents. 
They  waste  the  money  of  the  inventor  and  they  prevent  the  use 
of  tools  which  would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  country 
at  large,  could  they  be  used  in  even  the  comparatively  few  shops 
for  which  they  are  fitted. 

' '  Any  one  who  contemplates  spending  money  on  a  patent  with 
a  view  to  profiting  thereby,  should  first  carefully  consider  the 
possible  market  and  then  the  percentage  of  this  which  can  prob- 
bly  be  secured.  He  should  count  carefully  the  cost  of  selling  which 
is  very  frequently  much  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. This  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient  to  deter  him  from 
spending  the  money  for  a  patent,  especially  if  he  has  secured  the 
advice  of  a  good  salesman  as  to  the  cost  of  marketing. 

"Eliminating  even  10  per  cent,  of  the  patents  which  can  not 
possibly  pay  a  suitable  return  would  save  the  inventors  thousands 
of  dollars  and  greatly  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  patent  office." 


WHEN  WATER  INTOXICATES— Water  in  excess  is  an  in- 
toxicant, we  are  assured  by  Science  Service's  Science  News  Bulletin 
(Washington).  With  the  aid  of  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
ductless  glands  and  also  without  such  assistance  in  controlling 
thirst,  Dr.  Leonard  G.  Rowntree  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  has  proved 
that  excessive  water-drinking  by  either  man  or  animals  intoxi- 
cates.    We  read: 

'"Water  intoxication,'  he  says,  'is  hard  to  produce,  as  nature 
has  provided  against  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  body  in 
poisonous  amounts.  Through  thirst  the  intake  of  water  is 
regulated  to  the  body's  needs.  Unless  the  intake  is  greatly  in 
excess,  the  output  through  the  kidneys  and  the  skin  takes  care  of 
the  surplus.  In  order  to  control  the  thirst,  an  extract  from  the 
small  ductless  gland  at  the  base  of  the  brain  was  used.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  drug,  the  patient  kept  drinking  water  until 
he  developed  marked  headache,  nausea,  a  staggering  gait,  un- 
steadiness of  muscle  and  inability  to  stand  or  walk,  which  lasted 
for  a  few  hours.  This  same  process  was  tried  with  dogs  with 
even  more  striking  results.  Cats,  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  were 
also  sent  on  a  dangerous  water  jag  by  the  excessive  taking  of 
ordinary  drinking-water  or  distilled  water  irrespective  of  the 
temperature  of  the  fluid  and  without  the  aid  of  the  glandular 
extract.  Altho  the  quantities  of  water  are  excessive,  about  an 
ounce  per  pound  of  body  weight  every  hour,  the  amount  absorbed 
is  definitely  limited.  Blood  pressure  is  somewhat  increased. 
The  convulsions  of  water  poisoning  are  cerebral  in  origin  and 
of  extreme  violence  at  times,  usually  lasting  from  one  to  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  A  strong  salt  solution  administered  intraven- 
ously after  the  early  evidence  of  toxicity  prevents,  as  a  rule, 
the  onset  of  convulsions  and  coma.  All  the  sjrmptoms  of 
uremia  can  be  experimentally  induced  by  excessive  water." 


RADIO  IN  THE  HOSPITALS 
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AVE  YOU  EVER  BEEN  ILL  in  a  hospital'."'  asks 
Ward  Seeley,  in  The  Wireless  Age  (New  York). 
He  goes  on  to  explain  that  he  means  just  ill  enough 
to  be  kept  in  your  bed,  not  ill  enough  to  be  oblivious  to  your 
surroundings;  and  he  recalls  to  your  mind  how  bored  and  dis- 
gruntled you  were,  how  slowly  the  hours  passed,  how  you  slept 
as  much  as  you  could,  just  to  pass  the  time  away,  and  how  you 
wished  you  could  do  nothing  but  sleep  and  forget  your  troubles. 
After  suggesting  that  you  may  have  had  the  same  experience 
when  ill  at  home,  and  adverting  to 
the  conditions  of  those  unfortunates 
who  are  permanently  bedridden,  Mr. 
Seeley  presents  a  cheering  picture  of 
the  new  conditions,  due  to  radio,  that 
brings  solace  to  hospital  patients. 
He  quotes  Dr.  W.  S.  Jacobs,  Med- 
ical Superintendent  of  the  Cumber- 
land Hospital,  Brooklyn,  as  saying 
that  "radio  deserves  to  be  ranked 
with  the  best  mental  therapeutic 
agencies.  In  fact,  for  hundreds  of 
cases  the  radiotelephone  can  be 
prescribed  as  the  one  best  treat- 
ment." And  he  tells  of  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  utilize  this 
new  therapeutic  agency  in  various 
hospitals.  Noting  that  head-phones 
can  be  used  to  make  records  avail- 
able for  patients  radio  Avould  benefit, 
without  interfering  with  other  pa- 
tients in  the  ward,  he  continues: 


"This  feature  is  to  be  used  in  the 
new  Cumberland  Hospital,  where  a 
loud  speaker  is  to  be  put  in  every 
ward,  and  beside  it  a  control  switch 
and  a  jack.  In  wards  where  every 
case  can  benefit,  the  loud  speaker 
will  be  used,  while  in  others  in  Avhich 

there  are  cases  of  various  degrees  of  seriousness,  the  ear-phones 
will  be  used.  This  system  has  been  in  use  in  the  old  building  for 
several  months,  with  sometimes  startlingly  beneficial  results. 
At  the  time  Dr.  Jacobs  was  interviewed  the  radio  apparatus  was 
dismantled  for  moving  into  the  new  building,  where  a  large  room 
has  been  provided  as  a  control  station  for  the  entire  radio  receiv- 
ing equipment. 

"Funds  for  this  installation  are  being  collected*  privately  by 
Dr.  Jacobs,  as  New  York  City  as  yet  has  not  appropriated  money 
for  the  purpose.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  enthu- 
siastic, from  Commissioner  Bird  Coler  down  to  the  newest  interne, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  time  city  funds  will  be  provided.  In 
the  meantime,  patients  in  the  city  hospitals  and,  in  fact,  in  most 
of  the  others  as  well,  must  rely  upon  private  charity  for  the  radio 
equipment  they  need  so  much. 

"Several  of  the  hospitals  in  Ncav  York  City  already  have 
interested  philanthropists  in  radio,  and  are  installing  instruments. 
The  Bronx  Hospital  is  one  of  them.  Maurice  Dubin,  superin- 
tendent, said:  'The  hospital  is  negotiating  for  the  installation 
of  a  radiophone  on  the  Roof  Oarden,  for  concerts  to  be  given  to 
the  convalescent  patients.  We  are  also  planning  to  have  a  re- 
ceiving station  in  the  wards  for  those  who  are  bedridden.  In 
connection  with  this  work  we  intend  to  utilize  the  telephone  re- 
ceivers in  order  not  to  disturb  patients  who  may  desire  to  rest. 

"1  personally  feel  that  radio  can  be  of  great  service  in  hastening 
convalescence.' 

"The  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  probably  is 
the   best  situated  of  all  the  New  York  hospitals,  in  its  radio 


possibilities,  as  it  already  has  an  annunciator  system  with  loud 
speakers  in  all  Avards  and  corridors,  for  calling  the  doctors. 
Reuben  O'Brien,  superintendent,  now  has  a  regenerative  set 
with  two  stages  of  audio  frequency  amplification,  and  the  sum 
of  $100  has  been  provided  for  the  purchase  of  a  loud  speaker. 
This  is  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  main  transmitter  of  the  an- 
nunciator system,  Avhich  thus  Avill  spread  radio  concerts,  news 
and  sermons  throughout  the  building.  Inasmuch  as  the  patients 
are  Avell  classified  in  the  wards  according  to  the  seriousness  of 
their  cases,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  provide  radio  entertainment 
only  to  those  Avhom  it  will  benefit.     Comparatively  little  inter- 
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ruption  is  expected,  due  to  the  necessity  of  using  the  annunciators 
for  calling  purposes. 

"Another  hospital  that  will  use  radio  to  the  full  is  the  Beth 
Israel,  in  the  center  of  the  crowded  East  Side.  This  is  being 
proAdded  with  a  new  building  that  will  have  500  beds,  and  the 
plans  call  for  the  installation  of  a  radio  receiving  set  with  loud 
speakers  in  the  auditorium,  solarium,  children's  wards  and  in  the 
open  wards.  Each  priArate  room  is  to  be  provided  Avith  a  head- 
set. 

"This  radio  service  will  be  part  of  the  hospital  treatment,  and 
will  be  giA'en  without  extra  charge. 

"  L.  J.  Frank,  superintendent,  states:  '  The  effect  on  the  patient 
is  bound  to  be  good,  and  will  in  my  opinion  facilitate  his  recovery. 
It  Avill  be  of  special  value  to  those  patients  who  will  be  in  sep- 
arate rooms,  as  it  will  obviate  lonesomeness  Avhen  there  arc  no 
visitors.  It  will  also  be  of  help  to  cases  of  chronicity,  where  the 
patients  are  required  to  remain  in  the  hospital  for  a  long  time.' 

"The  NeAV  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital 
likeAvise  intends  to  utilize  radio.  S.  H.  Wadhams,  executive 
officer  told  me:  'Steps  have  been  taken  to  install  a  radio  service 
for  the  use  of  the  patients  in  our  Avards.  How  extensive  this 
installation  will  be  will  depend  upon  the  generosity  of  the  bene- 
factor who  has  volunteered  to  pay  for  the  installation.  You 
may  depend  upon  the  Hospital's  interest  in  the  possibilities  of 
the  radiophone  as  an  assistance  in  solving  a  feature  of  the  nursing 
problem  that  confronts  it.' 

"Dr.  A.  J.  Barker  Savage,  superintendent  of  the  Broad  Street 
Hospital,   told   me   that  a  complete  radio  installation   is   to   be 
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made  in  the  new  building  for  which  the  hospital  recently  se- 
cured funds.  'We  want  to  do  anything  that  will  add  to  the 
patients"  happiness,'  said  Dr.  Savage,  'and  radio  will  do  it  as 
nothing  else  can.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  it.'  The  hospital 
is  located  in  the  financial  center  of  New  York  City,  and  its  list 
of  directors  is  an  imposing  one,  including  some  internationally 
known  names  of  prominent  financiers.  The  expense  of  the  radio 
equipment  will  be  borne  by  the  directors,  who  pledged  their 
support  after  listening  to  a  vigorous  plea  by  Dr.  Savage. 

"Many  of  the  Government  hospitals  in  which  are  wounded 
and  disabled  veterans  consider  radio  to  be  vital  in  improving  the 
mental  condition  of  their  patients.  The  Fox  Hills  Hospital 
was  one  of  the  first  to  utilize  radio,  securing  a  Signal  Corps  set, 
and  other  hospitals  in  all  parts  of  the  country  followed  suit. 
The  local  posts  of  the  American  Legion  in  many  cases  raised  the 
funds  for  the  radio  equipment.  In  El  Paso,  Tex.,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  only  recently  provided  the 
William  Beaumont  Hospital  there  with  re- 
ceiving equipment. 

"Probably  there  is  but  one  handicap  to 
radio  from  the  doctor's  point  of  view.  That 
is  the  fact  that  the  best  and  most  interesting 
concerts  are  broadcast  after  eight  o'clock  at 
night.  Several  doctors  told  me  that  this  was 
just  the  hour  when  they  expected  then  pa- 
tients to  be  settling  for  a  long  sleep. 

" '  Give  us  more  concerts  in  the  afternoon,' 
they  pleaded,  in  substance.  '  The  phonograph 
records  are  fine,  and  they  come  over  well,  but 
the  major  interest  is  in  the  personal  perfor- 
mances that  take  place  in  the  evening.  In 
many  cases  the  effect  on  the  patient  is  well 
worth  an  extra  hour  or  so  of  sleep,  but  if  that 
effect  could  be  had  in  the  afternoon  instead 
of  the  evening  it  would  be  even  greater.' " 


charge  of  wireless  experiments  for  the  Government  in  Pittsburgh 
during  the  war.  He  succeeded  in  closing  the  Conrad  station, 
and  in  November,  1920,  put  into  operation,  under  direction  of 
Mr.  Conrad,  the  KDKA  station  at  East  Pittsburgh,  as  a  broad- 
caster of  programs  of  popular  entertainment." 
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A   BROADCASTING   PIONEER. 

Harry  Phillips  Davis,  who  saw  in 
1920  that  the  true  field  of  wireless 
"would  be  broadcast  communica- 
tion and  the  entertainment  of  hun- 
dreds, indeed  millions,  of  persons  all 
over  the  country." 


PITTSBURGH'S  BROADCAST- 
ING PIONEERS 

IN  ARTICLE  in  the  Radio  Review  of 

/\  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  credits 
X  \_  Mr.  Harry  Phillips  Davis,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Westinghouse  Company,  with 
being  "the  father  of  the  present-day  develop- 
ment of  wireless,  of  the  concerts  on  regular 
schedules,  advance  programs,  the  broadcast- 
ing of  information  of  a  thousand  varieties, 
the  marshalling  of  world -famed  singers  and 
artists  behind  the  radio  transmitters  of  great 
stations,  and  the  consequent  entertainment 
of  millions  of  persons  throughout  the  nation." 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  associated  with  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Westinghouse  Company  since  1891,  becoming 
manager  of  the  department  in  1908.  Here  is  the  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  became  interested  in  the  broadcasting  problem; 
and  of  the  decisive  action  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  KDKA, 
at  Pittsburgh,  as  the  pioneer  of  present-day  broadcasting  stations: 

"In  September,  1920,  radio  was  mainly  the  subject  of  scien- 
tific research  and  experiment.  The  devices  and  instruments 
necessary  for  transmitting  and  receiving  wireless  messages  were 
not  obtainable  in  the  general  market.  There  was  practically  no 
popular  demand  for  them,  and  they  were  hard  to  obtain.  Prior 
to  the  war  interest  in  radio  had  been  growing  slowly,  but  the 
exigencies  of  the  great  struggle  stifled  it.  But  in  September, 
1920,  Mr.  Davis  saw  in  a  newspaper  advertisement  that  Frank 
Conrad  'would  send  out  phonograph  records  this  evening'  for 
amateurs.    Mr.  Davis  envisioned  then  the  future  of  radio. 

"Mr.  Davis  pondered  over  the  matter  for  several  days.  He 
saw  that  the  true  field  of  wireless  for  a  long  time  to  come  would 
not  be  private  communication,  but  broadcast  communication, 
and  the  entertainment  of  hundreds,  indeed,  millions  of  persons 
all  over  the  country.  He  saw  that  a  station  sending  out  enter- 
tainments, concerts,  records  of  current  events  on  regular  sched- 
ules, was  the  key  to  the  future.  He  believed  that  once  such  en- 
tertainment was  broadcast,  persons  would  demand  'ears'  with 
which  to  hear  it.    He  sent  for  Frank  Conrad,  who  had  been  in 


MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  THE 
RADIO  AMATEUR 

N  AN  ARTICLE  IN   Q  S  T  (Hartford),  Mr.  John  H.  Miller 
asserts  that  almost  any  amateur  will  find  more  interest  in 
his  work  if  he  is  able  to  measure  the  electrical  quantity 
that  he  is  using,  and  that  the  results  will  justify  the  use  of  instru- 
ments wherever  possible.     He  especially  cau- 
tions  the  novice  to  use  care  in  handling  the 
measuring  instruments.     They  will  stand  a 
remarkable  amount   of  rough   handling,   he 
declares,    considering   the  delicacy  of   their 
construction,  but  if  the  best"  results  are  de- 
sired, the  instruments  should  be  treated  -with 
the   same   care    and    consideration    that    is 
given  a  fine  clock  or  any  other  delicate  piece 
of  machinery. 

Here  are  some  practical  points  which, 
even  if  somewhat  technical,  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  amateur  who  likes  to  have 
reasonably  full  knowledge  of  the  apparatus 
he  is  using: 

"It  was  recognized  very  early  that  when 
Ave  wanted  to  measure  current  at  a  high 
frequency,  ordinary  electro  magnetic  instru- 
ments were  practically  valueless,  since  im- 
pedance became  a  determining  factor  in  the 
readings  and  varied  along  with  the  fre- 
quency. Pure  resistance  necessarily  had  to 
be  used  if  frequency  variations  were  to  be 
eliminated  and  about  the  only  thing  that 
a  current  in  a  pure  resistance  does  is  to  heat 
it  up.  Heat  then  became  a  medium  through 
which  we  could  measure  current  of  any  fre- 
quency. Going  further,  we  know  that  heat 
causes  most  metals  to  expand  and  this 
mechanical  expansion  we  can  cause  to  move 
an  indicator  over  a  scale  graduated  in  am- 
peres. Many  ingenious  methods  have  been 
used  to  magnify  the  slight  expansion  of  the 
hot  metal  strip,  but  they  are  all  essentially 
lever  systems  which  increase  the  amount  of 
motion  until  it  is  indicated  on  the  scale  of  the 
instrument  as  amperes.  This  type  of  instrument  has  been 
highly  developed  by  the  Germans,  and  before  the  war  practically 
all  of  the  expansion  type  of  hot  wire  meters  were  imported. 
"A  hot  wire  meter,  while  very  valuable  when  nothing  else  was 
available,  has  a  number  of  faults  which  we  must  recognize  if 
we  are  to  take,  such  an  instrument  at  its  face  value.  It  is  fre- 
quently sluggish,  and  the  pointer  quite  often  refuses  to  return  to 
zero,  due  to  the  permanent  set  of  the  expansion  element.  As 
the  expansion  element  takes  a  permanent  set  and  we  return  the 
pointer  to  zero  by  means  of  its  adjustment,  the  ratios  of  the  lever 
system  are  sometimes  changed  and  we  get  a  false  reading  when 
we  again  use  it.  The  actual  expansion  of  the  metal  strip  is  very 
small,  usually  only  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch.  In  multiplying 
this  expansion  so  that  the  pointer  moves  over  several  inches  of 
scale  we  introduce  a  great  many  factors  which  are  usually  some- 
what variable.  The  net  result  of  these  facts  is  that  the  expan- 
sion type  of  hot  wire  meter  is  liable  to  have  glaring  inaccuracies 
and  to  be  unreliable. 

"Another  way  in  which  we  can  utilize  the  heat  developed  in 
a  resistance  wire  to  indicate,  amperes  on  a  scale,  is  to  attach 
a  thermo-couple,  formed  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  to  the  heating 
wire  and  measure  the  thermo-electric  voltage  generated  on 
a  standard  D' Arson val  type  of  meter.  The  instrument  which 
measures  the  direct  current  thermo-electric  voltage  may  then 
be  calibrated  to  read  amperes  flowing  through  the  heater  wire 
itself.  This  type  of  instrument  is  now  being  manufactured  by 
the  majority  of  reputable  American  instrument  manufacturers 
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and  is  the  type  of  instrument  which  should  be  used  on  the  trans- 
mitting panel  of  a  radio  set,  Many  tests  have  shown  it  to  he 
consistent  in  its  readings,  to  have  practically  negligible  zero 
shift  and  to  be  quite  accurate  under  widely  varying  conditions 
of  service.  The  only  factors  that  must  be  watched  in  an  in- 
strument of  this  sort  are  the  design  of  the  thermo-couple  itself 
tlie  connecting  leads  and  the  position  of  the  terminals. 

"The  permanent  magnet  type  of  direct  current  instrument 
which  is  used  to  read  the  slight  thermo-electric  voltage  devel- 
oped is  a  type  of  instrument  which  has  been  in  use  for  years  and 
has  practically  no  inherent  errors.  The  circuit  going  into  the 
instrument  through  the  resistance  and  out  again  should  be  in  as 
straight  a  line  as  possible,  so  that  these  instruments  are  made 
in  the  majority  of  cases  for  side  connection. 

"Leaving  the  high  frequency  meter  we  find  that  all  large  sets,  of* 
course,  have  their  power 
instruments  Avhich  are 
of  ordinary  commercial 
types.     With  spark  and 
arc  transmitters   these 
measurements  are   not 
so  vital  as  they  are  on 
the  vacuum-tube  type. 
Every     vacuum     tube 
transmitter  should  have 
a    meter    arranged    to 
measure    the    filament 
supply  of  every  bulb  as 
well  as  the  direct  cur- 
rent voltage  applied  to 
the  plate.     In  addition 
to  these,  a  low  reading 
ammeter,    reading    the 
current     in     the    plate 
circuit,    will   be  found 
to  be  valuable  in  con- 
trolling  the  output  of 
the  tube. 

"Turning  to  the  re- 
ceiving sets,  direct  cur- 
rent ammeters  of  small 
size  are  quite  valuable 
in  controlling  the  action 
of  vacuum  tube  receiv- 
ers and  a  meter  should 
always  be  used  to  mea- 
sure the  filament  supply  and  operate  it  at  its  optimum  value.     If 
the  filament  current  is  too  high  the  life  of  the  bulb  will  be  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  if  it  is  too  low  the  efficiency  will  at  once  go 
down.     The  correct  value  of  the  filament  supply  is  usually  speci- 
fied by  the  manufacturer  of  the  tube  and  its  value  should  be 
adhered  to.     Where  bulbs  intended  to  work  on  a  fixt  value  of 
p  ate  voltage  are  used  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  measure  this  value  of 
plate  voltage  so  that  the  conditions  as  specified   bv   the  maker 
may  be  reproduced.     If  you  prefer  bulbs  of  the  gaseous  type 
with  variable  filament  current  and  plate  voltage  values,  instru- 
ments  will  usually  enable  you   to   duplicate  previous  settings 
quickly  and  without  the  time  that  would  be  lost  experiment  in- 
to obtain  the  proper  values. 

"It  should  be  noted  when  voltmeters  are  used  to  measure  plate 
voltage  that  high  resistance  is  desirable,  since  some  voltmeters 
are  of  such  low  resistance  that  they  will  use  considerably  more 
current  than  will  a  battery  of  tubes." 
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WITH  A  CAR  EQUIPPED  IN  THIS  FASHION— 
"It  is  possible  for  a  family  to  drive  anywhere  within  one  hundred  miles  or  so  of  a 
broadcastmg  station  and  picnic   while  the  radio  in  their  car  amuses  or  instructs 

them  with  music  or  sermons." 


THE  RADIO  CAR 

ANY    AMATEURS    HAVE    ADJUSTED    the    radio 

apparatus  to  their  motor  cars,  and  now  it  would 
appear  that  the  manufacturers  of  ears  are  falling  into 
hue.  Radio  News  (New  York)  tells  of  the  successful  experiment 
of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  proving  that  radio  equipment 
operates  satisfactorily  in  an  automobile  without  the  use  of 
a  "ground."  After  stressing  the  opinion  that  portable  radio  of 
this  type  affords  an  almost  limitless  field  of  usefulness,  the 
article  continues: 

"With  a  car  equipped  in  this  fashion  it  is  possible  for  a  family 
to  drive  anywhere  within  100  miles  or  so  of  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion   and   picnic   while 
the  radio  in   their  car 
amuses      or     instructs 
them  Avith  music,  ser- 
mons, or  wireless  teleg- 
raphy.   Education  and 
entertainment    can   be 
transported    to    wher- 
ever     people     congre- 
gate.    With  a  few  cars 
equipped  as  this  one,  a 
minister  could  talk  to 
a   dozen  congregations 
at  once.     If  the  United 
States   Department   of 
Agriculture  had  similar 
radio  equipment  in  the 
hands    of    its     county 
agents,  department  ex- 
perts    could     talk     to 
thousands  of  farmers  at 
once    and    thus    bring 
the  tremendous  added 
benefits  to  our  agricul- 
ture    that    would     be 
made  possible  through 
a  greater  broadcasting 
of  its  work. 

"If  the  political 
candidate  had  a  broad- 
casting   station    avail- 


"  BROADCASTING  "  CORRECT  ENGLISH,  AND  NOT  NEW— 

A  London  literary  weekly  refers  to  "broadcasting"  as  a  new 
word  added  to  the  language  by  wireless  telephony.  The  Wireless 
Age  (New  York)  takes  the  periodical  to  task,  declaring  that  the 
good  old  English  verb  "to  broadcast"  has  found  apt  employ- 
ment for  many  years,  and  adding  this  explication: 

'There  is  a  popular  hymn  which  thousands  of  Lancashire 
people  Sing  at  Whitsuntide,  whose  first  vers,,  begins,  'Sow  in 
toe  morn  thy  seed/  and  ends  with  'Broadcast  it  o'er  the  land  ' 
Reference  to  the  Thesaurus  confirms  the  fact  that  'broadcast' 
was  already  m  the  language,  and  suggests  that  in  its  place  we 
rmght  easily  have  been  afflicted  with  one  of  its  synonyms 
Wide^preading  would  have  been  asgood,  hut  neither'  divaricat- 
ing, diffusing,  'dispersing,'  nor  'disseminating'  would  have 
lut  the  mark  so  truly." 


„ii      i  ,,  ,.  vv™l,u6      "lauuu      avail- 

able  he  could  send  a  radio-equipped  car  to  every  voting  area  in 
his  State,  and  talk  to  all  of  his  constituents  at"  the  same  time 
thus  saving  his  vocal  cords  and  making  it  possible  for  his  hearers 
to  stop  listening  when  they  become  tired. 

"The  installation  of  this  equipment  in  the  Chevrolet  car  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  possible  to  adapt  it  to  many  uses,  and,  therefore 
we  may  expect  to  see  many  cars  similarly  equipped  in  the  future' 
It  is  also  only  a  matter  of  a  few  moments  to  remove  the  radio 
equipment  from  the  car  when  it  is  not  desired  for  use  there     1 1  can 
then  be  used  in  the  home  or  the  office,  or  any  other  place  desired 
Just  as  anywhere  on  the  high  seas  ships  can  keep  constant lv 
in  touch  with  ports  and  other  ships  through  the  use  of  the  radio 
now  the  automobile— the  land  ship -ran  immensely  facilitate 
distribution  of  information  to  the  great  benefit  of  mankind 

"One  ingenious  amateur,  by  utilizing  the  power  of  the  gener- 
ator on  his  car,  not  only  receives  messages,  but  also  transmits 

"Such  equipment  makes  possible  the  use  of  motor  cars  as  scouts 
or  reporters  of  crop,  weather  or  news  messages  from  any  part  of 

the  country.  ' 

"The  news  reporter  need  no  longer  be  obliged  to  beat  his  rivals 
to  the  wire.  With  a  car  equipped  to  talk  instantly  and  directly 
with  the  radio  office  of  his  paper,  he  is  free  of  all  restrictions  or 
competition. 

RADIO   INVADES     -THE   VILLAGE  "-Greenwich     Village, 

"New  \  ork's  much -advertised  artist  quarter,  where  even  to-day 
candles  are  esteemed  above  electric  light  even  by  those  who  can 
afford  the  best,  has  become  enthusiastic  over  the  radiotele- 
phone," according  to  The  Wireless  Age  (New  York).  This, 
we  are  lohl,  "is  a  great  tribute,  as  it  is  about  the  only  modern 
development  that  many  of  the  Greenwich  Villa^s  ever  have 

been  enthusiastic  over,  outside  of  matters  of  art.  'Tis  said  that 
hundreds  of  Villagers  now  prefer  to  listen  to  the  broadcast  pro- 
grams instead  of  to  the  'parlor  Bolsheviks'  who  abound  then-  " 


LETTERS    -   AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


TO  FIGHT  LITERARY  CENSORSHIP 


PARTS   OF   THE   BIBLE   and   some    of    Thomas    Hardy 
would  never  have  "got  by"  the  censorship  in  the  form 
now   proposed   for   books   before   publication.      Such   an 
opinion  is  credited  by  the  New  York  Herald  to  one  of  our  fore- 
most publishers,  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  and  it  marks  the  situation 
which  has  brought  forth  the  counter  proposal  of  a  "Joint  Com- 
mittee for  the  Promotion  and  Protection  of  Art  and  Literature." 
This   body,   if   organized,  will   be   composed   of    nine    societies 
of  writers,  painters,  scenario  composers,  actors,  musicians  and 
printers,   and  will  endeavor  to  defeat  any  new  proposals  for 
censorship  as  well  as  to  abolish  those  already  existing.     The  head 
of  this  new  organization  is  Mr.  George  Creel,  who  speaks  of  its 
purpose-  as  a  campaign  against  "snoopers"  and  a  propaganda 
against  forcing  works  of  art  to  run  a  "gantlet  of  beadles."    As 
the  fighters  so  far  are  lined  up  these  are  the  ones  stript  for  battle, 
a>  the  New  York  Times  gives  them: 

"Actors'  Equity  Association,  American  Dramatists,  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  Authors'  League  of  America,  Inc., 
Cinema  Camera  Club,  Guild  of  Free  Lance  Artists,  Motion- 
Picture  Directors'  Association,  Printing  Trades  Unions  and 
Screen  Writers'  Guild.  Other  organizations  that  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  movement  which  brought  this  organization  into 
being  will  be  invited  to  cooperate  with  it  as  the  occasion  may 
arise." 

Mr.  Creel  begins  with  no  uncertain  note  in  setting  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  as  one  "to  unite  and  direct  every 
possible  force  in  the  fight  against  censorship,  no  matter  what 
form  or  manifestation."     Going  oh: 

"The  spirit  of  narrow-minded  intolerance,  proceeding  from 
the  motion  picture,  has  commenced  to  threaten  the  drama  and 
literature,  and  unless  resisted,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
every  product  of  the  creative  instinct  will  be  called  upon  to  run 
a  gantlet  of  beadles.  >    ;  . 

"It  is  in  no  sense  our  contention  that  art  m  its  various  forms 
is  above  all  law  and  exempt  from  the  operation  of  social  re- 
straints and  disciplines.  We  do  not  seek  special  privileges  or 
claim  sacrosanctity.  In  thus  submitting  to  law,  however,  we 
claim  the  protection  of  law. 

"We  say  to  society:  'It  is  our  right  to  speak  or  to  write  as 
we  please,  without  having  the  propriety  of  our  writing  or  speak- 
ing passed  upon  in  advance  by  an  individual  or  any  body,  no 
matter  how  created  or  how  formed.  But,  having  spoken  or 
written  we  do  not  ask  immunity.  We  are  willing  to  answer  for 
our  convictions,  only  asking  that  the  responsibility  shall  be  duly 
subpenaed,  the  offense  set  forth  in  the  indictment  and  the  trial 
held  in  accordance  with  Constitutional  procedure.' 

"It  is  this  orderly  process  that  censorship  defies,  being  a  denial 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  at  every  point.  It  is,  in  its  essence, 
prejudgment.  It  assumes  guilt  rather  than  innocence.  It  sub- 
stitutes the  prejudices  or  opinions  of  a  person,  or  persons,  for 
the  law  of  the  land. 

"This  law,  we  contend,  is  ample  for  the  protection  of  tne 
public  against  the  indecent  and  the  obscene.  In  Federal  and 
State  statutes  and  municipal  ordinances  the  penalties  for  these 
offenses  are  set  down  plainly.  All  that  censorship  does— all 
it  can  ever  do— is  to  multiply  confusion,  irritation  and  expense, 
adding  to  the  vast  standing  army  of  snoopers  that  bids  fan- 
to  outnumber  our  civil  population  and  bringing  all  law  into 

contempt.  . 

"Putting  aside  every  legal  aspect  of  the  matter,  there  are  still 
other  phases  of  censorship  that  make  it  as  absurd  as  it  is  odious. 
When  it  comes  to  the  thing  called  morals,  for  instance,  there  are 
no  fixt  standards  and  exact  definitions,  for  the  change  in  these 
standards  and  definitions  is  as  inevitable  as  continuous. 

"Not  only  does  every  age  have  its  own  interpretations  of  vice 


and  virtue,  but  every  race,  every  creed,  and,  it  might  almost  be 
said,  every  community.  Our  grandmothers  shrank  from  the 
mention  of  legs,  and  exhausted  effort  in  guarding  the  ankle  from 
view;  Ibsen's  plays  were  barred  from  the  London  stage  for 
fifteen  years;  'Adam  Bede'  was  shunned  for  a  long  while  because 
the  plot  turned  on  a  seduction;  the  first  tights  nearly  brought 
about  the  suppression  of  the  theater,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  waltz  was  fought  as  an  indecency  that  would  wreck  the 

home.  , 

"Censors,  however,  not  only  establish  fixt  standards  and 
definitions,  but  also  determine  effects.  Working  with  a  cocksure 
certitude  that  appals,  they  assume  knowledge  of  the  mental  and 
emotional  states  of  a  whole  people,  and  make  hair-trigger  de- 
cisions as  to  what  will  excite  to  lust  or  lawlessness  or  loose  living. 
"Innocence  is  to  rest  entirely  on  ignorance.  The  evils  of  life 
must  be  ignored,  also  the  fundamental  facts  of  life.  This  stands 
proved  by  the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  motion-picture  censors 
in  barring  that  section  of  film  showing  a  prospective  mother 
making  baby  clothes.  Even  the  stork  is  taboo.  Such  an  atti- 
tude if  honest  can  not  stop  short  of  supervising  everything  that 
is  written,  spoken,  painted,  photographed  or  carved. 

"The  whole  business  of  censorship  is  worse  than  extra-legal, 
stupid  and  futile.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  conducive  to 
nasty  thinking  than  any  of  the  nastinesses  it  assumes  to  curb. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  entire  process,  and  intend  to  fight  it  m 
every  city  and  every  State." 

Since  Mr.  Sumner's  side  was  given  so  fully  in  our  last  issue,  it 
seems  only  fair  to  emphasize  the  opposition.  Mr.  Sumner  has 
spoken  freely  in  the  press  since  the  publication  of  his  two  pro- 
nouncements we  quoted  last  week,  and  in  one  of  them  he  singled 
out  the  work  of  "some  of  our  younger  writers": 

"At  the  moment,  some  of  our  younger  writers,  literary  in- 
fants, are  now  in  competition  to  determine  which  can  compress 
between  the  covers  of  a  book  of  fiction  or  of  an  alleged  scientific 
work  the  maximum  amount  of  pornography,  filth  and  socially 
destructive  instruction.  Lacking  the  ability  to  be  original,  they 
seek  to  be  shocking  and  succeed  only  in  being  loathsome.  One 
writes  a  book  and  others  of  his  clique  laud  it  to  the  skies.  He 
in  turn  hails  and  advertises  the  other  to  the  skies  as  a  genius 
something  new  and  appalling  in  the  literary  firmament.  It  would 
be  a  huge  joke  were  not  the  social  consequences  so  disastrous. 

In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Broun  in  the  New  York  World  pleads: 

"We  beg  Mr.  Sumner  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  think  in 
terms  of  the  specific.  Just  what  disaster  has  come  to  society 
from  any  one  of  the  books  which  he  has  in  mind.  Indeed,  Ave 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Sumner  can  name  any  book  written  in  our 
generation  which  has  altered  the  pulse  of  existence  by  so  much 
as  a  single  beat." 

Again  Mr.  Sumner  objected  to  certain  books  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  "not  written  in  the  tone  of  the  current  standard 
of  moral  judgment,"  and  the  same  columnist  retorts: 

"Of  course,  we  would  like  to  know  whose  moral  judgment,  but 
granting  that  there  is  a  perfectly  definite  system  of  conduct 
established  as  the  American  standard,  we  are  surprized  to  find 
Mr.  Sumner  willing  to  accept  it  as  something  so  fine  that  it  must 
be  defended  against  amendment.  . 

"In  arguing  against  the  publication  of  certain  classics,  Mr. 
Sumner  has  said  that  they  might  have  been  all  right  for  then- 
day  but  that  in  the  intervening  centuries  there  had  come  changes 
in  taste  and  morals.  Isn't  it  possible  that  these  changes  came 
because  certain  authors  were  allowed  to  write  in  a  tone  which 
clashed  with  'the  current  standard  of  moral  judgment  /  Man 
is  rather  a  poor  thing  and  he  should  be  allowed  sufficient  tether 
to  experiment  with  standards  and  moral  judgments.  Indeed  we 
can  conceive  of  an  age,  in  the  dim  future  of  course,  when  Mr. 
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Sumner  himself  would  seem  no  moralist  at  all,  but  merely  an 
evil-minded  meddler.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Sumner's  recent  utterances  make  him  seem  a  more 
dangerous  figure  to  American  literature  than  ever  before.  When 
he  stuck  merely  to  morals  it  was  bad  enough,  because  morals  are 
elusive  and  contentious  things.  Now  he  has  embarked  upon  the 
still  more  murky  waters  of  what  is  good  taste  and  what  isn't. 
Mr.  Sumner  as  a  censor  of  literature  has  always  been  deplorable, 
but  as  a  critic  he  becomes  catas- 
trophic." 

The  balances  of  approval  and 
disapproval  are  held  rather 
evenly  between  the  contending 
parties  by  Mr.  Percy  Hammond 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who 
says: 

"A  wide  reading  of  the  printed 

remarks   of  which  Mr.    Sumner, 

the  censor,  and  his  office  are  the 

topics,  discovers  no  kindly  word 

for  that  assiduous  evangel  in  his 

endeavors  to  police  the  publica- 
tions of  the  day. 

"Surely  some    one    must    like 

the    man    and    approve    of    his 

demonstrations.      So    distant  an 

absence   from   friendship    is    un- 
believable.    Mr.  Sumner's  angry 

adversaries  stuff  his  throat  with 

unsavory   appellations,  and,    like 

the  hot  Norfolk  in  the  play,  do 

defy  him  and  spit  at  him  and  call 

him  a  slanderous  miscreant  and  a 

villain. 

"There    is     almost    as    much 

printed   indignation   against  Mr. 

Sumner's  pious  rapine  of  Thomas 

Seltzer's  chaste  library  as  there 

is    against     the    voracious    coal 

miners  and  maintenance  men. 
Many  of  our  deepest  critical 
thinkers  abandon  their  important 
adventures  among  masterpieces 
not,  as  you  might  think,  to  take 
charge  of  the  tariff,  the  repara- 
tions, bootlegging  or  the  bonus, 
but  to  heap  ignominies  upon  poor 
Sumner  for  arresting  as  loose  and 
wanton  some  volumes  that  are 
said  to  be  merely  male  and 
female.  .  .  . 

"As  a  bookworm  of  the  whole- 
some type  I  shouldn't  be  surprized 
if  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  deserve  a 
more  sympathetic  consideration. 
He  is,  I  am  told,  an  agreeable 
fellow,  distinguished  by  a  charm 
that  is  ingratiating  tho  pious.  His 
demeanor  at  the  criminal  assizes 
the  other  day,  when  he  arraigned 
the  offending  literature  as  un- 
clean, is  whispered  to  have  been 
praiseworthy.  He  had  neither 
halo  nor  hair  shirt,  and  he  bran- 
dished no  weapons  of  inquisition. 
He  did  not  tiptoe  smugly,  nor 
wear  the  silky  side-whiskerage 
traditionally  emblematic  of  good 
men.       Those   critics    who    were 

present,   indignantly,   found  Mr.  Sumner    quite  possible  as  a 
person,  tho  no  good  as  a  book-lover." 

Samuel  Merwin,  in  the  New  York  Globe,  makes  this  statement: 

"While  there  should  be  some  means  by  which  the  publication 
of  unquestionably  salacious  books  could  be  prevented,  I  do  not 
believe  Mr.  Sumner,  as  a  professional  vice  hunter,  has  any  place 
on  a  jury.  I  am  informed  that  the  society  he  represents  operates 
under  a  special  law  which  would,  in  effect,  make  it  the  custodian 
and  genius  of  English  literature.  Lacking  perspective  it  would 
turn  our  novels  into  artistic  Rollo  books." 


THE  NAPOLEON  OF    THE  BRITISH   PRESS, 

Notebook  in  pocket,  as  he  was  photographed  on  shipboard 
when  he  last  visited  America. 


NORTHCLIFFE  AS  A  REPORTER 

THE  GERMANS  DIDN'T  LIKE  Lord  Northcliffe. 
From  1900  he  had  preached  the  necessity  of  war  prep- 
arations. And  during  the  war  his  office  of  Director 
of  Propaganda  in  Enemy  Countries  earned  for  him  one  of  those 
little  souvenirs  of  hate,  derisive  medals,  that  the  German  people 

produced   in    such   numbers  and 
carried  about,  so  it  is  supposed, 
"to    keep    their    anger    still    in 
motion. "    But  the  war  over,  Lord 
Northcliffe  felt  a  desire  to  see  Ger- 
many face  to  face,  tho  even  his 
German  friends  and  well-wishers 
deplored    the    wish   and    begged 
him     to    consider    his    personal 
safety.    Probably  his  last  work  as 
a  journalist  was  the  account  of  his 
journey    incognito    through    the 
once   enemy   country,   which   he 
contributed  last  June  to  the  col- 
umns   of     the     London     Times. 
The  announcement  of  the  Lon- 
don  newspaper   man's  intention 
brought    forth    this    response    in 
the  Kolnische  Zeitung: 

"Lord    Northcliffe    announced 
recently  at  a  lunch  given  to  him 
by    Australians    and    New    Zea- 
landers  that  he  was  shortly  going 
to  Germany   to  study   the  labor 
conditions  there.     We  hope  that 
all  official  employers,   and  work- 
men   approached    by   Northcliffe 
will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  proprietor  of  The  Daily 
Mail  and  The  Times,  those  news- 
papers   which    even    to-day    vie 
with    one  another  in  publishing 
lies  about  Germany  and  malicious 
attacks    against    her.     The   man 
is    not    coming    to    Germany    to 
establish  the  truth  and  afterwards 
to  proclaim  it  in  England,  but  to 
forge    and    collect    new    weapons 
against  us.     In  him,  we  are  not 
dealing    with    an   honorable   and 
sincere    enemy.      If   he   came    to 
us  we  would  shut  the  door  in  his 
face." 

The  man  to  whom  this  cool 
welcome  was  promised  merely 
remarks  that  he  is  "aware  that 
a  German  newspaper's  bark  is 
often  ferocious,  and  that  the 
German  himself,  when  properly 
tackled,  is  quite  different  in 
tone."  We  get  some  interesting 
views  of  the  Briton's  sang-froid 
under  what  might  promise  prov- 
ocation to  reprisal  in  tone. 
Especially  as  he  witnesses  the 
work  of  the  German  in  Belgium  and  France: 

"Eventually  I  came  to  Brussels,  visiting  the  field  and  Chapel 
of  Waterloo,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  Germans  had  left 
untouched — memorials  and  all.  Among  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Germans  is  respect  for  distinguished  soldiers,  even  tho  they 
be  enemies.  That  was  often  shown  during  the  war  by  the 
wreaths  which  German  aviators  dropt  at  the  funerals  of  their 
British  victims.  Many  people  think  that  these  are  crocodile's 
tears;  I  am  well  versed  in  German  psychology,  and  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  an  imitation  respect. 

"There  is  an  inclination  in  the  mind  of  the  public  to  exaggerate 
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the  amount  of  damage  done  to  Belgium  by  the  Germans.  Any 
student  of  the  war  knows  that  the  Germans  did  comparatively 
little  damage  in  Belgium  as  compared  with  the  devastations  in 
France. 

"The  German  Army  lived  in  Belgium  for  years,  spent  money 
there,  and  I  say  without  hesitation  that  Belgium  is  now  the  most 
prosperous  country  I  have  seen  since  I  left  New  Zealand.  The 
people  work  unceasingly  and  deserve  their  prosperity.  .  .  . 

"Always  an  admirer  of  the 
French,  I  have  never  so  greatly 
esteemed  them  as  during  my 
visit  to  their  appalling  ruins. 
From  dawn  to  dark  these  un- 
daunted folk  are  building,  of 
brick,  of  concrete,  of  corru- 
gated iron,  and  wood,  some- 
thing approaching  homes.  In 
the  villages  and  farms  they 
have  almost  invariably  gone 
to  the  exact  site  of  the  former 
home. 

"In  many  cases  it  has  been 
difficult  to  find,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  razed  to 
the  ground,  in  search  of  bricks 
and  other  material  for  military 
purposes,  everything  larger 
than  a  pigeon-house.  To  watch 
the  old  couples  busy  in  their 
gardens,  while  the  young  folk 
were  singing  gaily  and  build- 
ing— by  no  means  badly,  tho 

few  of  them  have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject — was  an 
inspiring  sight. 

"My  days  in  the  devastated  regions  were  spent  during  the 
tremendous  heat  wave,  which  made  it  difficult  for  people  to 
work,  but  they  never  ceased.  In  many  places  water  was  un- 
obtainable and  had  to  be  carried  for  miles.  But  I  did  not  meet 
one  grumbling  Frenchman  or  Frenchwoman.  I  did  not  meet 
one  who  exprest  hostility  to  Germany.  All  were  looking  for- 
ward to  their  new  house. 

' '  I  had  never  fully  realized  before  that  the  Germans  singled  out 
the  Library  at  Louvain  from  among  most  of  the  others  in  the 
town,  and,  I  should  imagine,  burnt  it  by  means  of  those  little 
black  celluloid  wafers  Avhich  they  carried  in  great  bags  on  their 
backs  en  route  for  the  burning  of  Paris.  Otherwise  Louvain  was 
apparently  never  much  damaged  by  the  Germans. 

"The  librarian  was  away.  A  very  nice  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, who  spoke  English  well,  showed  me  everything  worth 
seeing.  The  Library  is  making  slow  progress.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  factories  in  Belgium  are  being  much  more  rapidly 
rebuilt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  is  being  most  beautifully 
done,  and  the  new  Library  of  Louvain  will  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  edifices  in  the  world. 

"At  Louvain  I  said  good-by  to  the  first  list  of  my  German 
acquaintances.  Tho  I  had  known  all  of  them  for  years,  I  did  not 
trust  them,  and  I  was  right. 

"I  said  to  Professor  X,  'I  am  going  for  a  little  tour  in  Holland 
now  and  shall  be  in  Dusseldorf  at  the  end  of  June.' 

"I  found  that  he  conveyed  that  information  to  a  certain 
acquaintance  in  Dusseldorf.  Meanwhile,  my  solitary  companion 
and  I  pushed  on  to  Holland  to  meet  more  German  acquaintances." 

Some  observations  on  the  German  character  show  the  per- 
sistence of  their  peculiar  psychological  bent: 

"The  Rhinelanders  are  a  polite  people,  and  many  gave  me 
a  salute  and  a  passing  remark  on  the  day.  My  companion 
thought  that  some  stared  at  me  rather  hard. 

"I  replied,  'My  dear  fellow,  Germans  always  do  stare.  I 
venture  to  say  I  can  get  through  Germany  unrecognized' — 
which  was  almost  true.  The  German  acquaintances  I  had  met 
who  had  given  me  advice  about  Germany  were  surprized  that 
I  had  no  suite  or  staff.  My  party  consisted  of  two,  my  com- 
panion and  myself.  They  said,  'Our  people  will  be  looking  for 
a  man  with  a  big  crowd  with  him.  They  won't  expect  to  find 
you  traveling  so  simply  in  a  hired  motor-car.' 

"I  had  a  talk  with  one  of  the  master-builders  on  the  way.  He 
spoke  English,  and  was  not  in  the  least  offensive. 

"We  can  not  build  houses  fast  enough,'  he  told  me.  I  said, 
'I  congratulate  you  on  your  prosperity,'  to  which  he  replied, 
'The  building  trade  in  Germany  has  never  had  such  vitality 
as  at  the  present  moment.     The  only  drawback  is  that  we  can 


From  the  London  "Times." 

THE  GERMAN  COMPLIMENT  TO  NORTHCLIFFE. 

A  medal  circulated  in  Germany  during  the  war.  On  the  reverse  of 
the  Englishman's  portrait  he  is  represented  as  Satan  casting  his  news- 
papers abroad  and  setting  fire  wherever  they  strike.  Northcliffe,  who 
was  Director  of  Propaganda,  is  here  derisively  called  "Der  Bearbeiter 
der  Englisch  Volks  Seele." 


not  get  sufficient  bricks  and  other  material.  The  manufacturers 
are  all  overworked,  and  we  are  in  the  hands  of  cartels  and  trusts. 
But  I'm  making  big  money.'  He  was  pleased  when  I  pointed 
out  that  the  houses  were  beautifully  built.  On  leaving,  after 
showing  me  a  house  which  had  two  bathrooms  and  a  servants' 
bathroom  and  as  good  plumbing  as  I  have  ever  seen  in 
New  York  City,  he  offered  me  his  card — an  enormous  one.  I 
risked  the  experiment  of  returning  mine. 

"He  looked  at  me  sharply, 
but  not  at  all  offensively. 
'Northcliffe,  Northcliffe,'  he 
said,  'but  you  are  no  friend 
of  Germany.' 

"I  said,  'I  warned  England 
and  Germany  that  war  was 
coming.  I  warned  Germany 
that  the  Americans  were  going 
to  come,  and  they  would  not 
believe  it.  I  have  often  spoken 
well  of  Germans,  the  bravery 
of  the  machine-gunners  and 
the  wonderful  tho  detestable 
feat  of  flying  to  London  in 
machines  which  we  now  know 
to  have  been  more  dangerous 
than  we  thought  at  the  time. 
I  have  come  to  Germany  to  try 
to  help  to  get  facts.' 

"He  said,  'Well,  after  all, 
the  war  has  been  finished  a 
long  time.' 

"He  offered  his  hand,  but 
because  I  don't  shake  hands  with  Germans  we  both  clicked 
heels  and  bowed,  and  he  went  back  to  his  task,  his  fortune- 
making.     He  had  forgotten  me  at  once;  that  I  felt  sure." 


SAVING  A  THEATER  FOR  SHAKESPEARE 


"K 


BOUT  THE  PRICE  OF  A  BARONETCY,"  says  the 
London  Truth,  is  what  was  needed  to  save  "the  Old 
Vic,"  London's  theater  of  the  people,  from  passing 
into  history.  Repairs  and  alteration  were  ordered  by  the  London 
County  Council,  and  £30,000  was  needed  for  this  purpose.  When 
it  seemed  that  perhaps  the  theater,  which  in  recent  years  has  been 
most  identified  with  Shakespeare,  would  close  its  doors,  help 
came  from  a  member  of  the  profession.  Mr.  George  Dance, 
well-known  as  a  musical  comedy  author  and  manager,  gave  the 
entire  sum.  Truth  (London)  strikes  a  stinging  blow  at  the  cur- 
rent scandal  of  the  sale  of  honors  in  speaking  in  these  words  of 
Mr.  Dance's  generosity: 

"The  public — especially  the  public  of  London — owes  a  great 
debt  to  Mr.  George  Dance,  who  is  now  revealed  as  the  donor  of 
the  £30,000  required  to  save  what  used  to  be  called  '  the  Victoria 
Theaytre.'  It  has  been  rather  a  reproach  to  us,  as  a  nation, 
that,  even  in  these  days,  no  one  could  be  found  among  the  old 
rich  or  the  new  to  render  this  service  to  the  British  drama.  By 
all  accounts,  £30,000  is  only  about  the  current  price  of  a  baron- 
etcy; the  Royal  Commission  will  perhaps  be  able  to  tell  us.  I 
suppose  Mr.  Dance  does  not  want  anything  in  that  line;  he  did 
his  good  deed  by  stealth  in  the  first  place,  and  has  apparently 
been  dragged  into  the  limelight  against  his  will;  but  now  that 
he  is  there,  he  ought  at  least  to  have  the  refusal  of  the  next 
appropriate  honor  that  is  going. 

"It  is  very  much  more  fitting  that  this  thing  should  be  done 
by  a  theatrical  man  than  by  a  wealthy  patron  from  the  other 
side  of  the  footlights.  The  actors,  by  much  labor  and  a  good 
deal  of  sacrifice,  have  made  'the  Old  Vic'  the  new  Vic.  that  it 
has  become  in  recent  years,  and  there  could  not  be  a  better  man 
than  a  successful  manager  to  complete  the  work  with  a  new 
house.  It  is  the  best  guaranty  there  could  be  for  the  prospects 
of  the  undertaking." 

The  gift,  according  to  the  editorial  in  the  London  Observer,  "is 
more  than  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  London  stage,  for 
the  saving  of  that  playhouse  means  the  preservation  of  some- 
thing peculiarly  vital  and  significant  in  our  present  stage  of 
culture."    We  get  here  some  interesting  comment: 
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"The  English  drama  of  our  day  is  by  no  means  a  barren  tree, 
but  it  is  beset  by  a  jungle  of  adverse  growths  which  persistently, 
and  even  increasingly,  menace  its  future.  The  virtuoso  may  pro- 
claim 'Art  for  Art'  where  the  broader  humanist  prefers  'Art for 
Life,'  but  none  can  ignore  the  sinister  outcome  of  the  unspoken 
but  unflagging  creed  of  'Art  for  Money.'  In  no  region  has  the 
undermining  of  public  taste  by  a  rigorous  commercialism  been 
carried  further  than  in  the  theater.  There  have  been  many  forms 
of  protest,  but  the  'Old  Vic'  stands  but  among  them  by  the 
.  breadth  of  its  appeal  and  by  the  access  it  has  gained  to  the  genu- 
inely  popular  mind.  .  It  has  proved  that  in  gentle  as  well  as  simple 
there  is  an  incorrupt  sense  of  beauty  which  can  be  awakened, 
held,  and  nurtured,  in  defiance  of  the  seductions  of  current 
inanity.  To  have  lost  hold  of  this  principle  of  artistic  life  and  to 
have  seen  the  Renaissance  of  the  Waterloo-road  extinguished  in 
economic  failure  would  have  been  a  heart-breaking  experience 
for  all  who  understand  the  real  meaning  of  public  welfare. 
Without  saying  that  no  other  deliverance  would  have  been 
forthcoming  or  that  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  'Old  Vic's' 
many  friends  must  have  been  doomed  to  disappointment,  we  can 
none  the  less  heartily  affirm  that  the  generosity  of  Mr.  George 
Dance  has  given  immeasurable  relief  to  all  who  realized  what 
was  at  stake  and  were  perplexed  by  the  outlook.  It  is  a  benefac- 
tion which  can  not  be  estimated  in  terms  of  money,  for  its  true 
value  will  only  appear  with  the  future  developments  of  creative 
and  formative  work  whose  continuance  it  has  rendered  possible." 

A  more  notable  comment  is  the  Observer's  discernment  that  "the 
public-spirited  use  of  wealth  is  claimed  by  new  arenas."     Further: 

' '  Much  of  the  field  with  which  benevolence  used  to  occupy  itself 
is  now  covered  by  public  organization,  and  guarded  by  the  social 
conscience.  But  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  body — in  the  development  of  knowledge,  of  the  arts  and  of 
all  that  stands  above  the  mere  mechanism  of  life — there  is  an 
increasing  call  upon  the  initiative  which  only  wealth,  guided  by 
discernment,  can  undertake.  Democracy  is  in  these  things  but 
a  stumbling  giant,  dependent  on  the  guidance  of  those  who  can 
reach  the  vision  of  wider  horizons.  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  written, 
but  the  other  day,  of  the  eighteenth-century  aristocracy  that 
none  'has  ever  better  fulfilled  the  functions  for  the  purpose  of 
which  aristocracy  specially  exists,  but  in  which  it  too  often  fails — 
the  intelligent  patronage  of  art,  philosophy,  and  literature,  and 
the  living  of  a  many-sided  and  truly  civilized  life  by  means  of 
wealth  and  leisure  well  applied.'  The  tradition  of  the  'patron' 
has  been  indicted,  but  patronage,  for  all  that,  was  the  root  of 
much  that  is  soundest  in  the  culture  which  we  inherit.  In  every 
healthily  quickened  community  the  responsibility  of  such 
leadership  must  attend  the  footsteps  of  opulence.  We  see  it 
conspicuously  active  in  America,  where  the  fruits  of  great  com- 
mercial careers  are  poured  steadily  into  the  endowment  of 
universities,  research  organizations,  museums,  art  galleries,  and 
whatsoever  makes  a  nation  rich  in  mind  and  spirit.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, not  the  most  propitious  moment  at  which  to  look  for  a 
similar  flowering  of  liberality  in  this  country.  But  the  relations 
of  democracy,  wealth,  and  culture  are  essentially  the  same,  and 
upon  the  class  which  has  economically  replaced  the  great  families 
of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  there  rests  the  same  call  to  self- 
justification  as  such  a  primacy  entails  in  all  ages.  The  sense  of 
beauty  is  the  most  backward  among  all  those  capacities  upon 
which  the  quality  of  our  civilization  depends,  and  the  most 
imperiled  by  those  economic  factors  which  go  so  far  in  determin- 
ing survival.  Its  future  will  depend  in  no  slight  measure  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  impulse  represented  in  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Dance  exists  among  those  possest  of  the  ability  to  indulge  it." 

Efforts  had  been  made  to  raise  the  needed  amount  in  small 
subscriptions,  but  the  results  attained  hardly  foretold  success. 
Then  two  months  ago  the  report  was  circulated  that  one  man 
had  made  a  gift  of  the  entire  amount,  but  his  name  was  so  long 
withheld  that  some  doubt  began  to  be  felt.  Then  the  London 
Observer  printed  this: 

"The  conditions  are  the  simplest,  as  Mr.  Dance  wishes  only  to 
stipulate,  first,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  original  appeal,  the 
money  shall  be  devoted  to  the  structural  alterations  demanded  by 
the  London  County  Council;  and,  secondly,  that  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, given  in  their  entirety,  shall  continue  to  bear  at  least  the 
same  proportion  as  hitherto  to  the  total  number  of  performances. 
Upon  these  excellent  terms,  which  are,  of  course,  assured  before- 
hand of  fulfilment,  the  Observer,  in  the  donor's  name,  will  be  g\&d 
to  hand  over  the  £30,000  to  the  trustees  of  the  'Old  Vic'" 


MENCKEN  IN  LONDON 

SEA  SERPENT  OR  MR.  H.  L.  MENCKEN!  The  former 
may  desert  England's  shores  this  summer,  but  the  latter 
is  hailed  as  a  sufficient  substitute.  "Indubitable  por- 
tent," says  the  English  Review  (London)  in  announcing  to  its 
countrymen  the  fact  of  Mr.  Mencken's  visit  to  Britain  now  in 
process  of  accomplishment.  '  "The  importance  to  literary  and 
dramatic  England  can  hardly  be  overestimated,"  this  enthusiastic 
.organ  goes  on,  "for  Mr.  Mencken  represents  a  phenomenon  which 
is  almost  unknown  in  Europe,  tho  conditions  should,  on  the 
face  of  them,  make  its  appearance  much  more  likely — The 
Man  with  the  Hammer."  The  Review's  estimate  of  Mr.  Mencken 
will  be  taken  with  various  appraisements  according  as  one  esti- 
mates .  his  .  power  and  influence  in  modern  American .  letters. 
If  the  Review  were  an  organ  of  larger  influence  itself,  the  welcome 
to  the  American  would  be  much  more  of  a  portent.  No  name 
is  signed  to  the  article-  in  the  August  number,  so  we  may  credit 
the  editor,  Mr.  Austin  Harrison.  Mr.  Mencken  is  declared  to 
have  "fought  for  people  who  had  even  a  spark  of  genius." 

"He,  and  he  alone,  has  put  America  on  the  literary  map.  With- 
out his  intervention,  we  might  still  be  standing  by  the  conclu- 
sions of  'Art  in  America'  which  appeared  in  the  English  Review 
in  1912,  instead  of  preparing  a  series  of  articles  to  tell  Europe 
of  how  the  Lord  has  made  those  dry  bones  live. 

"Practically  single-handed,  and  mostly  by  means  of  an  organ 
of  a  kind  which,  in  Europe,  could  not  possibly  play  a  serious 
tune,  he  has  made  himself  universally  dreaded  by  the  literary 
faker,  who  abounds  in  America  to  an  extent  which  is  quite 
unthinkable  even  in  the  shoddiest  circles  of  Fleet  Street  to-day. 

"He  has  made  his  name  dreadful  to  all  literary  and  dramatic 
humbugs.  His  racy,  cynical,  exhilarating  style  compels  the 
reader,  and  his  contempt  has  been  only  the  more  deadly  be- 
cause of  the  good-humored  slang  in  which  he  couches  it.  The 
extent  of  his  triumph  may  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  he  is  writ- 
ing in  Harper's,  the  Century,  and  other  former  reactionary 
strongholds.  Without  declaring  that  his  judgment  is  always 
impeccable,  we  can  say  that  his  critical  acumen  is  at  least 
equal  to  anything  that  we  can  show  in  Europe,  and  he  has  ex- 
ercised his  power  with  a  decision  and  authority  which  is  almost 
incomprehensible  to  people  accustomed  to  the  compromises  of 
Fleet  Street. 

"It  is  hardly  too  much  to  hope  that  his  visit  to  Europe  may 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  flabbiness  and  half-hearted- 
ness  of  English  criticism.  He  is  a  living  witness  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  acquiesce  in  the  shoddy  output  of  our 
literary  linen-drapers  any  longer.  .  .  . 

"Our  national  fear  of  saying  something  about  an  author 
whom  we  may  possibly  meet  at  dinner  the  following  week  has 
destroyed  our  national  standards  of  literature,  and,  despite  the 
Puritans  and  tradesmen  of  America,  she  is  actually  forging  ahead 
of  us  because  of  our  lack  of  independent  criticism. 

"'Consider  one  fact:  the  civilization  that  kissed  Maeterlinck 
on  both  cheeks,  and  Tagore  perhaps  even  more  intimately.  .  .  .' 

"That  is  typical  of  his  smashing  blow;  may  he  lay  about  him 
heartily  during  his  visit  to  Europe! " 

Another  illustration  might  have  been  chosen  by  the  English 
Review,  but  we  find  it  instead  in  The  Freeman  (New  York)  and 
quote  it  to  show  the  American  critic's  estimate  of  "the  people" 
which  he  usually  designates  as  "the  boobery."  In  spite  of 
their  being  "scared  half  to  death,"  he  yet  finds  them  capable  of 
demanding  instant  disarmament."     We  quote: 

"The  Russians  have  a  droll  story  about  a  soldier  who  was  so 
martial  in  appearance  that  he  trembled  with  fear  whenever  he 
looked  at  himself  in  a  mirror.  We  were  reminded,  somehow,  of 
this  amusing  yarn  when  we  read  the  suggestions  offered  re- 
cently by  the  editors  of  the  Smart  Set,  for  the  promotion  of 
pacifism.  Messrs.  Nathan  and  Mencken  say  that  they  do  not 
speak  as  pacifists  but  as  consultants  in  mob-psychology;  and  in 
this  capacity  they  tell  the  peacemakers  that  'what  is  needed  is 
a  deliberate  assembling  of  all  the  most  frightful  pictures  that 
now  repose  in  the  medical  archives  of  all  tho  contesting  armies,' 
and  a  generous  distribution  of  these  pictures  from  end  to  end 
of  the  United  States.  'The  effect  would  bo  electrical,'  say  our 
consultants.  '  The  boobery  would  be  scared  half  to  death.  And, 
once  so  scared,  it  would  demand  instant  disarmament.'  " 


DENOUNCING  THE  WAR'S  LEGACY  OF  HATE 


THE  HATRED  AND  PREJUDICE  SPAWNED  by 
war  have  so  sapped  our  moral  vitality  as  apparently  to 
destroy  the  spirit  of  good-will  which  it  was  so  fervently 
hoped  would  follow  the  advent  of  peace.  After  the  great  conflict 
was  over  and  the  soldiers  were  returning  home,  says  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist),  which  thus  confesses  its 
alarm  at  the  situation,  the  "blasting  plagues  of  a  reprobate  mind  " 
were  released  among  us,  and  the  aftermath  of  war  is  as  much  to 
be  regretted  as  the  days  of  carnage  themselves.  Even  good  men, 
we  are  told,  are  victims  of  this 
spirit  of  the  age,  and,  instead 
of  peace  for  which  the  world 
had  hoped,  we  have  race 
prejudice,  religious  intolerance, 
group  arrayed  against  group, 
and  a  spirit  of  Americanism 
which  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
that  which  animated  the 
founders  of  the  nation.  Hardly 
had  the  war  ended,  we  are 
told,  than  the  evil  of  race 
prejudice  began  to  rear  its 
head,  driving  a  cleavage 
through  the  social  and  even 
the  political  life  of  the  nation. 
Anti-semitism  demanded  a 
hearing,  and,  exclaims  the 
Advocate, 

"It  drove  home  with  a 
prejudice  against  the  Jew  that 
was  frightful,  violent,  without 
reason  and  with  a  blindness 
that  defied  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  suspended  the 
application  of  all  his  teaching. 
It  came  with  a  narrowness; 
it  blundered   forward  with    a 

blindness;  it  acted  with  the  violence  of  ignorance  and  sought 
to  encourage  the  Spirit  that  rules  in  the  depths  where 
despair  and  darkness  dwell.  Hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  Jew  have 
been  a  bugaboo  of  the  twilight  after  all  wars  for  almost  2,000 
years.  It  came  upon  us  during  the  last  three  years  as  a  thief  in 
the  night.  It  sought  to  work  a  cleavage  from  the  highest  eco- 
nomic realms  of  the  nation  to  the  lowest  and  most  humble  unit  of 
the  community  circle.  But  when  Christians  hate  the  imps  of  hell 
rejoice  and  rise  to  claim  a  place  in  the  little  world  drama  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  upon  which  all  the  company  of  the  damned 
are  witnesses. 

' '  With  this  hatred  of  the  Jew  has  come  a  dislike  and  distrust  of  the 
Negro.  Violence  has  broken  out  against  him  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  that  has  staggered  the  conscience  of  the  best 
citizenship.  Indeed,  mob  aggression  has  nullified  the  .Constitu- 
tion and  desecrated  the  most  sacred  principles  of  our  liberties. 
We  have  had  to  hide  our  faces  in  shame  at  the  ruthless  manner 
in  which  the  Negro  has  been  dealt  with  during  the  past  four 
years.  That  ugly,  diabolic  thing,  'race  prejudice,'  would  scourge 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  aroused  would  spit  in  his 
face  if  he  should  presume  to  protest  against  its  actions.  It 
would  again  press  down  upon  his  brow  the  crown  of  thorns. 
It  would  again  crucify  him  amidst  fire  and  flame  on  a  wicked 
cross;  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  human  wickedness  when  it  is  com- 
manded by  race  prejudice. 

"Then  there  is  that  growing  hatred  of  the  foreigner.  It  cries 
out,  'America  for  the  white  man — for  the  native  sons.'  It  calls 
for  100%  Americanism;  it  wants  to  close  the  gates  of  the  country 
against  immigration;  it  is  fearful  and  suspicious;  it  is  patriotic; 
it  is  narrow  and  blundering.    If  it  had  its  way  it  would  undermine 


all  our  national  liberties.  It  would  restrict  free  press,  free  discus- 
sion, free  speech,  free  assembly,  free  religion,  free  development. 
It  is  having  its  way  in  a  most  unusual  manner.  Who  will  rise  to 
call  its  regime  to  an  end? 

"  In  the  face  of  these  statements,  do  not  forget  that  hatred  and  preju- 
dice have  also  shown  their  presence  and  activity  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  There  has  been  sent  forth  for  public  consump- 
tion propaganda  against  this  historic  communion  of  such  violent 
character  as  to  stir  into  action  age-long  ill-feeling  and  of  such 
ugliness  as  to  blot  out  the  face  of  God  in  the  fife  of  any  man  who 
makes  place  for  it.   The  deadly  opiate  for  the  Christian  conscience 

is  hatred.    One  should  fear  it 
as  fire  and  deadly  explosives." 

Adding  fuel  to  the  fires  of 
hatred  and  encouraging  race 
animosity  is  a  fraternal  organ- 
ization which ' '  appeals  to  those 
fundamental  human  prejudices 
that  can  never  be  released  or 
encouraged  without  great  loss 
to  the  Christian  spirit.  It  an- 
nounces that  it  is  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church, 
against  the  Jews,  against  the 
Negro,  against  the  alien,  and 
stands  out  and  out  for  Simon- 
pure  Americanism."  Yet,  we 
are  told,  the  organization  is 
thriving  and  commanding  un- 
wittingly the  support  of  some 
of  the  most  level-headed  citi- 
zens. This  appeal  to  prejudice 
has  a  deadly  aim,  and  the 
Advocate  warns  us: 


■From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


"Watch  the  man  or  the  or- 
ganization who  appeals  to  your 
prejudices.  They  will  bring  a 
poison  into  your  soul  that  will 
rob  you  of  your  friends  and  take  away  your  peace  of  mind.  They 
will  in  the  end  becloud  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  and  turn  your  path 
into  spiritual  darkness.  No  man  can  afford  to  sympathize  with 
or  encourage  in  the  least  any  man  or  group  of  men  who  appeal 
to  hatred  and  prejudice.  The  ministry  must  be  free  and  quick 
to  see  the  peril.  Keep  themselves  aloof,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  save  the  members  of  their  flocks  from  the  evil  that  walketh 
at  noonday. 

"And  now  abideth  hatred  and  prejudice  and  violence,  these  three; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  prejudice." 


A  COMMUNITY  COW— Buying  a  cow  and  renting  it  at 
$1  a  week  to  families  in  the  congregation  is  how  the  Church 
by  the  Side  of  the  Road  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  is  attempting  to 
provide  fresh  milk  for  those  who  are  unable  to  keep  cows  of  their 
own.  It  is  a  new  venture  in  church  economics,  but  is  apparently 
working  out  satisfactorily  for  both  church  and  congregation. 
The  income  from  the  one  cow  is  to  be  applied,  we  are  told,  to  the 
purchase  of  more  cows.  Eventually,  and  if  the  plan  is  continued, 
the  Church  by  the  Side  of  the  Road  will  have  a  community  herd. 
This  venture,  says  the  New  York  Herald,  could  be  followed  prof- 
itably by  any  group  of  families  living  in  the  country,  or 
wherever  there  is  acreage  for  pasture.  The  purchase  of  the 
initial  cow  could  be  made  at  small  individual  expense.  With 
every  addition  to   the  herd   would  come  a    further    decrease 
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in  each    family's   expenditure   for   milk, 
the  Herald, 


In    the   opinion   of 


"The  scheme  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  instalment  plan 
without  its  disagreeable  features.  It  is  human  nature  to  chafe 
under   the  necessity  of  con- 


stronger.  Quite  true,  church  houses  have  been  abandoned,  but 
the  old  grain  cradle  was  abandoned  when  Cyrus  McCormick 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  self-reaper  and  proceeded  to  show  that 
it  would  do  the  work.  We  might,  if  we  would,  grieve  because 
the  grain  cradles  became  obsolete  and  so  many  men  lost  the 


tinuing  payments  on  an  article 
which  is  already  regarded  as 
a  possession,  but  the  circulat- 
ing cow  is  merely  a  rented 
piece  of  property  from  which 
full  value  and  more  is  received 
each  week.  A  cow  is  possest 
more  frequently  as  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  continues,  until 
finally  there  are  cows  enough 
to  go  around.  It  would  avoid 
individual  difficulties,  how- 
ever, if  the  cows  were  kept  as 
a  community  herd,  with  such 
replacements  as  might  be 
necessary  made  by  the  entire 
group.  A  pure  bred  bull 
added  to  the  herd  in  due  sea- 
son will  set  the  church  cow 
proprietors  up  as  national 
benefactors. 

"For  residents  of  the  city 
the  word  farm  connotes  milk, 
butter  and  eggs  in  plenty.  It 
is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
there  are  many  families  in 
rural  districts  who  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  their  tables 
supplied  with  dairy  products. 
Not  all  the  residents  of  rural 
districts  are  farmers,  in  the 

first  place.  There  are  mill  workers  in  country  villages  who  feel 
the  pinch  of  living  just  as  much  as  workers  in  big  industrial  cities. 
The  Greensboro  plan  can  be  of  real  help  to  them." 


By  courtesy  ot"  "Christian  Herald,''  New  York. 

NO  DRY-ROT  IN  THE   CHURCH  WHERE  AUTOMOBILES  RUN. 

These  cars  carry  farmers  to  service  every  Sunday,  and  tho  they  have  caused  some  church  buildings  to  be 
abandoned  the  country  church  at  large  is  said  to  have  gained. 


ROOTING  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  FARM 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GOOD  FARMING  are  closely 
related,  but  the  Church,  it  is  complained,  sometimes 
forgets  the  relationship,  and  so  takes  little  interest  in 
the  material  welfare  of  the  farmer.  Yet,  after  long  contact 
with  farmers  and  farming  communities,  Irvin  J.  Mathews,  one 
of  Indiana's  county  agricultural  agents,  writes  in  The  Christian 
Herald  that  he  is  "thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Church  can 
do  much  more  for  the  farmer  than  it  can  for  any  other  class  of 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  And,  contrary  to  the  frequent 
criticism  that  the  rural  church  is  decaying,  Mr.  Mathews  holds 
that  it  is  getting  stronger,  tho  it  is  very  apparent  that  dry  rot  is 
spreading  among  some  of  the  church  buildings.  For  this  there 
is  the  very  adequate  reason  that  automobiles  and  good  roads  are 
serving  to  combine  the  farming  communities  into  cooperative 
effort  for  the  upbuilding  of  few  churches  rather  than  scattering 
their  efforts  for  many.  To  discover  for  himself  the  relationship 
between  good  farming  and  Christianity,  the  writer  made  up  a  list 
of  150  of  the  best,  farmers  in  his  county,  irrespective  of  their 
creedal  leanings,  and  he  writes: 

"After  making  up  this  list  of  150  names  1  went  down  the  list 
and  set  opposite  each  name  what  relation  this  man  had  with 
his  local  church.  It  may  be  said  in  the  beginning  that  having 
been  in  the  service  of  this  county  for  nearly  six  years,  I  know 
these  men  personally.  They  belonged  to  several  different  sects. 
Some  were  elders,  some  trustees,  some  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendents, now  and  then  one  sang  in  the  choir.  But  the  startling 
thing  to  me  was  that  out  of  these  150  best  farmers,  there  was 
only  one  exception  to  the  statement  that  all  were  church-goers. 
So  I  believe  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  good  farming 
and  Christianity.  Certainly  these  men  were  doing  much  for 
their  churches.     And  what  was  the  church  doing  for  them? 

"  Many  large  tears  have  been  shed  and  volumes  have  been 
written  concerning  the  decay  of  the  rural  church,  but  my  ob- 
servation is  that  the  rural  church  is  not  decaying  but  getting 


strenuous  art  of  cradling.  But  I  could  easily  doubt  the  sanity 
of  any  person  who  would  lament  the  passing  of  the  '  Turkey 
wing.'  A  treatise  on  the  decay  of  the  hoe  would  be  about  as 
nourishing  as  some  of  the  stuff  that  has  been  printed  on  the  de- 
cay of  the  rural  church.  The  man  who  invented  the  first  hoe 
presented  to  farmers  a  wonderful  tool,  but  now  that  horse-drawn 
cultivators  allow  the  horses  to  do  what  man  formerly  did,  it 
would  not  seem  wise  to  brand  the  passing  of  the  hoe  as  a  calamity. 

"Many  church  buildings  have  been  closed,  and  what  is  more, 
there  are  a  number  of  others  that  should  have  the  key  turned  in 
the  lock.  The  building  itself  may  be  in  decay,  but  the  church 
spirit  is  still  present.  The  automobile  has  changed  all  this  with- 
out reflecting  in  any  way  upon  the  spirit  which  dotted  churches 
here  and  there  over  the  countryside.  And  with  counties  and 
States  and  even  the  Federal  Government  itself  actively  encour- 
aging the  good  roads  program,  it  is  more  and  more  possible 
for  communities  to  combine  their  talents  and  finances  and  to 
secure  better  ministers,  larger  audiences  and  Sunday  Schools, 
and  better  use  of  the  local  talent  that  is  always  present  waiting 
for  development.  And  there  is  inspiration  in  numbers.  In  one 
community  I  know  of,  I  might  lament  the  fact  that  three 
churches  are  closed  if  I  did  not  know  that  a  church  three 
miles  away  has  the  combined  congregations  of  all  three  and 
a  great  many  more  besides.  It  is  not  services  but  service 
that  counts. 

"I  would  not  deny  that  some  churches  are  decaying.  Dry  rot 
is  setting  in  and  largely  because  those  in  authority  can  see  no 
farther  than  the  rim  of  their  spectacles.  They  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  church  is  a  part  of  a  community  and  must  there- 
fore interest  itself  in  the  material  welfare  of  that  community." 

An  infallible  sign  as  to  whether  a  rural  church  is  in  decay  or  not, 
says  the  writer,  lies  in  its  attitude  toward  farming.  If  tho 
church  generally,  and  the  pastor,  view  farming  on  the  "down- 
ward oblique,"  he  holds,  they  are  in  decay,  for  farming  is  the 
biggest  asset  to  that  community  and  that  church.  If  they  view 
farming  on  the  "upward  oblique,"  that  church,  he  maintains, 
will  usually  be  found  expanding,  serving  the  community  as  well 
as  its  own  best  interests.  He  gives  an  illustration  which  camo 
under  his  observation: 

"In  a  certain  community  in  this  county  there  was  a  little  im- 
poverished church  four  years  ago.  The  farmers  in  that  commu- 
nity had  never  learned  what  crops  their  soil  was  actually  fitted 
for.     One  or  two  of  the  leaders  believed  that  this  community 
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would  make  an  ideal  place  for  growing  potatoes  and  they  wanted 
to  have  a  three-day  potato  short  course. 

"They  delegated  to  me  the. delicate  matter  of  getting  the  con- 
sent of  the  church  board  for  holding  this  short  course  in  the 
church.  But  before  I  could  make  the  rounds,  the  opposition  had 
already  got  into  action  and  it  was  a  hard  pull.  Yet  the  slender 
majority  ruled  and  the  short  course  was  held.  This  course  inter- 
ested the  farmers.  They  went  in  for  growing  potatoes  under 
good  practises,  and  with  their  third  crop,  which  was  harvested 
last  j'ear,  the  finances  of  that  church  have  taken  a  decided  up- 
turn. The  man  who  was  the  hardest  to  convince  that  the  church 
should  be  used  for  these  short  course  meetings  told  me  last  year 
that  the  rejuvenation  of  the  community  dated  from  that  event. 

"Progressive  churches  and  progressive  farming  go  hand  in 
hand.  There  can  be  no  question  on  this  point.  Let  the  church 
take  an  active  interest  in  the-  material  welfare  of  the  farmer,  and 
we  need  have  no  fear  that  the  farmer  will  falter  in  his  support  of 
the  church.  The  church  must  not  decay;  the  big  work  still  to  be 
done  demands  that  it  retain  its  vigor,  push  and  initiative." 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LAW  FOR  SETTLING 

STRIKES 

THE  PULPIT  CAN  NOT  SETTLE  STRIKES,  but  it 
knows  that  they  can  be  settled  by  the  "twofold  seal  of 
justice  and  fraternity,"  by  "right  spirit  rather  than  rigid 
severity."  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  one  religious  jour- 
nal who,  with  others  of  the  priestly  brotherhood,  notes  that  the 
frequently  recurring  strikes  not  only  cause  physical  suffering  to 
strikers,  employers,  and  the  public  at  large,  but  that  they  also 
have  a  direct  reaction  seriously  affecting  the  morals  of  the  coun- 
try. The  coal-miners'  strike  is  settled,  and  the  end  of  the  railway 
shopmen's  strike  is  said  to  be  in  sight,  but  industrial  difficulties 
are  recurrent,  and  the  religious  opinion  on  the  two  great  strikes 
which  will  bring  difficulty  and  suffering  long  after  they  are  ended 
is  as  pertinent  now  as  when  they  were  begun.  Strikes,  like  the 
poor,  remarks  one  editor,  are  always  with  us.  In  1921,  according 
to  a  survey  prepared  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  New  York,  there  were  2,267  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the 
United  States — this  number  being  less  than  in  any  of  the  five 
years  preceding.  These  strikes  involved,  we  are  told  by  The 
Christian  Herald,  a  loss  of  wages  aggregating  $132,000,000.  This 
year,  notes  that  journal,  the  strikes  are  two  and  a  half  times  as 
numerous  as  in  1921,  even  excluding  those  affecting  the  coal 
mines  and  railways,  and  it  was  broadly  estimated  at  the  time  the 
rail  and  coal  strikes  were  in  progress  that  1,250,000  workers  were 
idle  and  more  than  10,000,000  hours  of  work  were  being  lost 
every  working-day.  On  the  same  basis  of  calculation  as  that  ap- 
plied to  last  year's  statistics,  continues  the  Herald,  this  would 
represent  a  total  wage  loss  for  the  year  approximating  $300,000,- 
000,  due  to  the  industrial  disturbances.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
therefore,  comments  the  religious  weekly,  "that  any  sane  Ameri- 
can, pondering  these  figures,  will  be  disposed  to  give  hearty  ap- 
proval to  arbitration  or  any  other  plan  whereby  such  gigantic 
losses  could  be  avoided.  And  the  worst  feature  of  it  is  that  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  loss  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are 
least  able  to  bear  it — the  working  men  and  women  of  America." 
Direct  opinions  on  pending  disputes  are  hardly  possible,  thinks 
The  Continent  (Presbyterian),  remarking  that  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  that  no  one  has  authority  to  commit  the  Christian  Church 
to  a  pronouncement  on  the  merits  of  the  intentions  of  either 
side.  "The  pulpit  may  not  know  what  justice  is  in  a  given  in- 
stance, lacking  fact,  nor  what  is  the  most  fraternal  course  to  pur- 
sue, lacking  comprehensive  acquaintance,  but  it  can  say  and 
keep  on  saying  that  justice  and  fraternity  are  what  must  be 
looked  for.  Somewhere  there  is  a  ust  and  fraternal  course  to 
pursue;  that  only  leads  toward  permanent  peace."  There  may 
be  occasions  requiring  troops  and  barricades  and  pickets  and  all 
the  other  ugly  paraphernalia  of  force,  we  are  told: 

"But  these  will  all  be  temporary  makeshifts,  settling  nothing. 
At  best,  they  can  only  hold  conditions  quiet  until  a  good  spirit 


finds  a  chance  to  function.  Everybody,  therefore,  who  maintains 
in  his  thinking  and  expression  the  true  Christian  spirit  of 
brotherhood  helps  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  industry. 
At  the  last  it  will  come  back  to  that.  The  more  of  such  spirit 
that  can  be  generated  and  released  into  the  common  life  of  the 
nation  and  the  world,  the  farther  the  world  moves  on  toward 
ultimate  peace  and  the  kingdom  of  God." 

On  whichever  side  our  sympathies  may  lie  on  the  question  of 
unionism,  which  seems  to  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  (Christian) 
to  be  the  matter  at  issue,  "we  of  the  general  public,"  says  that 
journal,  in  an  article  written  while  the  two  big  strikes  were  still 
on,  "must  pass  on  from  that  to  still  deeper  principles  which  are, 
or  are  becoming,  fundamental  to  modern  democracy  itself.  They 
are  principles  which,  in  their  application  to  the  modern  industrial 
and  social  world,  are  perceived  by  comparatively  few — and  that 
only  dimly."  The  first,  we  are  told,  is  that  of  law  observance  as 
that  term  is  currently  used  in  times  of  labor  "difficulties." 
"Every  right-thinking  man  deplores  mobs,  and  rude  distur- 
bances, and  brutal  inhumanities,  and  murder,"  and  "the  sooner 
the  labor  world  recognizes  the  truth  of  this  and  suppresses  physi- 
cal violence,  the  better  it  will  be  for  its  cause."    For 

"It  is  the  part  of  wise  and  profitable  strategy  always  to  be 
calm  and  even-tempered,  and  to  suffer  injustice  patiently;  but  it 
is  a  strategy  that  is  far  more  easily  preached  by  editors  and  others 
in  soft  easy-chairs  than  it  is  practised  by  men  and  women  out  in 
the  hot  atmosphere  of  industrial  conflict — and  especially  if  their 
babies  are  hungry  and  their  furniture  sold  for  rent !  Many  a  rich 
railway  president  and  mine  operator,  who  have  nothing  greater 
at  stake  than  financial  dividends,  and  whose  wives  and  babies 
never  go  hungry,  can  testify  that  it  is  mighty  hard  for  even  them 
to  keep  cool  and  level-headed  in  this  time  of  trouble;  and  behind 
closed  doors  they  have  given  way  to  the  same  mad  temper  which 
leads  to  brawls  and  fights  out  yonder  between  the  strikers  and  the 
armed  guards!  So  it  is  for  us,  the  public,  and  especially  for  our 
Government  officials,  to  look  at  this  whole  matter  of  law  obser- 
vance judicially.  Our  Government  must  find  some  way  to 
maintain  peace  and  at  the  same  time  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  will  not  in  the  least  measure  prejudice  the  cause  of  either  con- 
testant. And  if  it  is  to  do  this,  our  courts  and  governing  officials 
will  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  labor  difficulties  are  inher- 
ently different  from  common  civil  eases,  and  can  not  possibly  be 
justly  handled  with  the  same  processes  and  machinery.  Chris- 
tian America  must  work  out  something  new  and  different — and 
do  it  quickly." 

A  second  principle  involved  is  that  of  the  right  of  men 
to  work  or  to  cease  to  work.  Noting  that  the  President 
asked  that  the  strike-breakers  in  the  railway  shopmen's  strike 
be  discharged  in  order  to  permit  the  old  men  to  return  to  their 
former  positions — "a  principle  absolutely  opposed  to  the  idea 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  work  when  he  pleases  and  quit  work 
when  he  pleases" — the  Herald  argues  that  "if  the  strike-breakers 
had  a  right  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  who  quit,  then  it  is 
wrong  to  turn  them  out  of  those  positions  now — and  the  railway 
presidents  are  justified  in  refusing  to  do  so."  The  Herald  stresses 
the  "if," 

"For  the  exigencies  of  the  case  have  forced  the  President  to 
recognize,  what  sooner  or  later  we  will  all  recognize,  that  there  is 
a  deeper  law  issuing  in  modern  life  than  the  old  American  prin- 
ciple that  every  man  can  do  as  he  please — and  that  is  the  law  of 
Christian  social  action,  in  which  every  action,  in  which  every 
person  regulates  his  own  life,  not  according  to  his  own  wish  or 
profit,  but  in  harmony  with  the  common  welfare  of  all.  And 
sooner  or  later  it  will  be  clearly  recognized,  as  a  matter  of  im- 
perative necessity  if  human  society  is  to  continue  to  exist  at  all, 
that  men  have  neither  the  right  to  work  nor  to  quit  work  as 
they  please.  Whatever  the  law  and  Constitution  may  say, 
there  are  moral  equations  deeper  than  human  legal  enact- 
ments—the Christian  principles  of  human  brotherhood  and  King- 
dom welfare.  This  nation  must  work  out  among  men  everywhere 
such  an  intense  spirit  of  ambition  for  the  common  good,  and  such 
a  plan  and  atmosphere  for  the  peaceful  and  honorable  settlement 
of  such  difficulties,  that  the  whole  sorry  mess  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs and  strike-breaking  and  soldierdom  will  be  done  away  with 
forever.  And  to  bring  about  such  a  Christian  spirit  is  the  task 
of  the  Church." 
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What  Type  of  Asbestos  Roofing? 

This  chart  will  help  you  decide 


Kind  of  Building 


Smalt  buildings 


Dwellings 

$3,000-97.000 


Duellings 
$7.000$J5.00O 


Dwellings 
$•23,000  upwards 


Factories,  shops  and 
mills  —  Monitor  and 
Sawtooth  roofs* 


Flat  roofs — 
all  buildings* 


Skeleton  frame 
buildings — 
standard  conditions* 


Skeleton  frame  build- 
ings— excessive  tem- 
perature or  conden- 
sation conditions" 


Type  of  Asbestos 
Roofing 


Slate  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles 


Slate  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles 
or  rigid  asbestos 
shingles 


Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 


Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 


3  or  4-pfy  ready 
looting 


Built-up  roofing 


Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  with  steel. 
reinforcement 


Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  without  steel 
reinforcement 


Brand  or  Trade 
Name 


Flexstone — red,  green, 
gray,  or  hluc-black 


Flexstone — red,  green, 
gray,  or  blue-black, 
rigid- 
red,  brown  or  grav 


Standard  or 
extra  thick — red. 
brown,  gray  or 
blended 


Coloi  blende— five- 
tone,  brown  with  or 
without  red  or  gray 
accidentals 


Johns-Mam  ille 
Asbestos  Ready 
Hoofing  or  Built-up 
Roofing 


Johns-Manville  Ashes 
tos  Built-up  Roofing 


Johns-Manville 
Corrugated  Asbestos 
Roofing 


Johns-Manville 
Transite  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Roofing 

and  Siding 


•Aid*— Industrial    buildings  call    for  expert   advice. 
A  roofing  expert  is  available  at  all  Johns- Man v ilfe  Brunches. 


What's  a  fraction  of  a  cent  more 
for    the    protection    of    Asbestos! 

This  may  be  the  house  next  door 


INLYING  embers  descending 
on  an  inflammable  roof,  your 
roof! — that  helpless,  fearful  feel- 
ing— flame  in  the  tinder,  that's 
all. 

But  you  can  have  a  fire-safe 
roof  of  Asbestos  for  so  little 
money!  And  that  fire-safe  roof 
is  a  more  desirable  roof.  It's 
like  neglecting  fire  insurance  not 
to  put  it  on. 

Johns-Manville  Flexstone 
Asbestos  Shingles  cost  only  a 
fraction  of  acentmoreper  shingle 
than  even  low  priced  composi- 
tion shingles.  The  total  addi- 
tional cost  on  a  house  of  average 
size  is  seldom  more  than  $25. 

Not  much,  is  it,  for  security 
from  the  horrors  of  the  com- 
munity fire? 

But  Asbestos  Roofing  has 
many  other  virtues  just  as  es- 
sential,   even     if     not     so    well 


known.  The  same  asbestos  rock 
fibres  that  give  it  fire-safety  also 
make  it  permanent.  It  is  liter- 
ally stone — like  the  foundations 
of  your  house.  Hence  it  is  un- 
affected by  the  elements.  It  can- 
not rot  or  disintegrate.  It  should 
last  as  long  as  the  building  it 
protects  without  ever  needing 
painting  or  renewing. 

Your  choice  of  Asbestos  Roof- 
ing is  as  wide  as  there  are  types 
of  buildings  in  existence.  See 
chart  at  left. 

You  may  not  be  ready  to  buy 
now  but  you  will  find  it  well 
worth  while  sending  for  our 
booklets  on  whatever  type  of 
roofing  you  are  interested  in- 
Or  inquire  from  your  roofing 
dealer  or  builder. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE  Inc. 

Madison  Avenue  at  41st  Street,  N.  Y.  City 

Branches  in  56  Large  Cities. 

For  Canada: 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.. 

Toronto 


Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Roofing 


I 

I 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


THE  other  day  the  papers  told  of  the 
lion  born  and  raised  in  the  Central 
Park  Zoo  suddenly  striking  out  at  his 
keeper  who  has  figured  as  his  best  friend. 
If  we  all  pace  a  prison  house  for  some  one's 
delight,  as  Mr.  Wheelock  in  The  Literary 
Review  (New  York)  imagines,  what  wonder 
at  the  occasional  mad  blows  of  protest? 

THE  LION-HOUSE 

By  John  Hall  Wheelock 

Always  the  heavy  air, 

The  dreadful  cage,  the  low 

Murmur  of  voices,  where 
Some  Force  goes  to  and  fro 

In  an  immense  despair. 

As  through  a  haunted  brain, 

With  tireless  footfalls 
The  Obsession  moves  again. 

Trying  the  floor,  the  walls, 
Forever,  but  in  vain. 

In  vain,  proud  Force!     A  might, 
Shrewder  than  yours,  did  spin 

Around  your  rage  that  bright 
Prison  of  steel,  wherein 

You  pace  for  my  delight. 

And  oh,  my  heart,  what  Doom, 
What  mightier  Mind  has  wrought 

The  cage,  within  whose  room 
Paces  your  burning  thought 

For  the  delight  of  Whom? 


Whether  or  not  a  strikebreaker  has  a 
soul  many  may  be  debating  at  times  like 
these.  The  Call  Magazine  (New  York) 
renders  some  aid  to  reflection: 

THE    STRIKEBREAKER 

By  N.  Bryllion  Fagin 

I  am  the  hapless  one  who  knows  not  life 
Nor  death.     I  am  a  static  clod,  a  blind, 

Unlighted,  unpregnated  mass.     The  strife 
Of  centuries  has  passed  me  by.     I  find 

Xo  echo  of  a  calling  After-voice; 

I  sense  no  vision  of  an  Ail-beyond. 
The  great  winds  weep  and  wail  and  oft  rejoice; 

I  hear  no  song  of  joy,  nor  great  despond. 
I  am  dull  dust  that  moulders  on  the  way ; 

Sometimes  in  lighted  nights  I'm  lifted  up 
And  thrown  triumphantly — a  witless  spray 

To  snuff  the  light.    The  swift  winds  never  stop 

And  laugh  hi  passing  at  my  shapelessness — 
A  thing  of  dust  that  has  no  consciousness. 

Happy  would  be  the  aspiring  artist  who 
could  win  this  tribute.  We  quote  it  from 
the  London  Morning  Post  for  the  medita- 
tion of  the  many  who  might  use  it  as  a 
substitute  for  a  music  lesson  and  pay  no 
fee: 

THE  SINGER 
By  H.  H. 

The  color  of  the  rose  is  in  your  song. 

And  all  the  tints  of  the  unfolding  trees, 

The  ever-changing  hues  of  sunlit  seas, 

The  flame  within  the  corn  where  poppies  throng; 

The  ripple  of  the  grass,  the  glow  of  sun, 

And  all  the  wonder  of  a  summer  night 

When   through   the   skies   the   stars   take   silver 

flight- 
Sing  on,  sing  on! 


In  the  New  Witness  (London)  appear 
these  despairing  fines  of  one,  who,  by  the 
way,  has  sojourned  with  us  since  England 
emerged  from  her  deepest  throes.  The 
mood  here  seems  a  continuation  of  that 
felt  by  Siegfried  Sassoon  during  the 
fighting: 

THE  HAPPY  DEAD 

By  Theodore  Maynard 

Happy  the  English  dead  who  died  in  vain, 
And  can  not  know  how  vainly  they  have  died! 
Their  ghosts  may  linger  in  the  shadowy  lane, 
Or  wander  through  the  moonlit  country  side — 
But  not  a  man  who  chanced  to  see  them  move 
Would  ever  dare  to  speak  to  them  and  say, 
"The  land  you  made  more  lovely  by  your  love 
Is  passing  with  its  ancient  pomps  away." 

These  wore,  as  kings  don  ermine  for  their  clothing. 
Long-suffering,  pain,  obedience,  fortitude. 
Horror  and  inextinguishable  loathing 
AVere  part  of  all  their  daily  drink  and  food. 
These    have    endured    and    died    for    England 

proudly — 
Let.no  one  tell  the  bitter  truth  too  loudly! 

It  was  stated  in  an  English  paper  re- 
cently that  Russia  of  all  European  coun- 
tries showed  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  a 
quick  recovery*  Yet,  no  doubt,  many  only 
see  her  as  this  one  whose  lines  appear  in 
the  Nation  and  Athenaeum  (London): 

WINTER  RUIN 

(Russia,  1922.) 
By  Ethel  Talbot  Scheffauer 

The  old  blind  house  is  folded  deep  in  snow, 
Its  empty,  burned-out  eyes  accuse  the  stars ; 

The  fissures  of  old  wounds,  struck  long  ago, 
Divide  its  crumbling  face  in  tigered  bars. 

The  deep  drift-snow  is  tracked  with  many  birds, 
That  come  and  seek  in  vain  and  come  no  more, 

And  here  and  there  a  print  of  wandering  herds, 
But  never  a  human  foot  about  the  door. 

And  in  the  inner  mystery,  if  shapes 

Glimmer  between  the  cobwebs  and  the  rust, 

Whether  of  ghost  or  bird,  of  men  or  apes — 
No  voice  nor  sound  disturbs  the  obscure  dust. 

Sometimes,  with  stealthy  foot,  there  glides  a  stone 
And  slides  into  the  snow  without  a  sound; 

The  naked  sentinel  trees  that  watch  alone 
Wait  with  blear-eyes  to  see  the  cycle  round: 

Till  the  last  boulder  fall,  and  one  last  cry 
Out  of  the  dark  into  the  dark  be  hurled : 

They  were  before  she  was,  and  see  her  die — 
So  looks  the  House  of  Russia  to  the  world. 

This  is  a  rigorous  doctrine,  and  how 
hard  it  may  be  to  apply  none  can  tell 
before  reaching  the  age  which  makes  it 
necessary.  It  is  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
(August) : 

"SOUL— SOUL!" 

By  Fannie  Stearns  Gifford 

It  will  do  no  good  to  he. 

Hold  your  eyelids  wide.     Look  straight. 

Stare — Stare — Nor  deny 

The  hard  dim  thing  you  hate. 

Tins  is  you,  alone  and  old. 
Yes, — she  has  no  loveliness. 
Yes, — she  stumbles  and  is  cold 
In  that  thick  black  dress. 


Say  not,  "  She  is  none  of  mine — ■ 
Husk  of  a  life,  unloved,  unknown. 
Stare — Stare — Learn  each  line 
Of  fading  for  your  own. 

You,  who  sit  behind  the  eyes, 
Juggling  life  and  judging  death. 
Too  immortal  and  too  wise 
To  fail  with  failing  breath, — 

Soul ! — Soul ! — Voyager 
Of  wild  unclaimed  Eternity ! — 
Face  her!     Never  pity  her! 
You  alone  can  set  her  free! 


The  summer  in  the  city  gives  birth  to 
many  such  cries  as  this  we  find  in  the 
Winnipeg  Evening  Tribune.  We  quoted 
one  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  called  "Hill 
Hunger,"  and  this  voices  the  same  craving: 

CALL  O'  THE  NORTH  WOODS 

By  May  Stanley 

I'm  hungering  in  the  city  for  the  smell  of  rain  wet 
timber, 
For  the  valleys  where  the  birchbark  smoke  goes 
curling  through  the  trees. 
For  the  lazy  miles  of  lakeshore,  where  the  blue 
waves  kiss  the  pebbles, 
In  the  land  of  skyblue  water,  up  beyond  the 
inland  seas. 

Where  the  wood  things  whisper  magic,  and  old 
memories  come  to  stir  you, 
When  the  twilight  lowers  her  purple  veil  that 
city  folks  call  night, 
But,  oh,  the  miles  of  weary  streets  that  shut  me 
from  the  northland, 
From  the  leagues  of  solemn  pine  trees,  in  my 
woods  of  lost  delight. 

It's  there  my  heart  goes  straying,  to  the  peace  of 
woods  and  river, 
Where  the  pike  leap  in  the  shadows  and  you 
hear  the  partridge  drum, 
Where  I'll  vision  all  the  folly,  all  the  noise  and 
pain  and  tumult, 
As  a  fevered  dream  that's  vanished,  never  more 
— please  God — to  come! 

For  the  night  winds  murmur  comfort  to  the  hearts 
that  know  their  music. 
In  the  great,  green,  silent  places  where  the  quiet 
sets  one  free 
From  the  gold-greed  of  the  city,  from  its  sin  and 
strife  and  clamor, 
And  the  pure  wind  of  the  northland  washes 
clean  the  soul  of  me. 


The  mind  of  a  true  poet  is  revealed 
here.  It  is  nothing  that  the  writer  is 
youthful.  The  poetic  instinct  seems  to 
take  no  account  of  age.  The  lines  occur  in 
Poetry  (Chicago): 

WHEN  MOONLIGHT  FALLS 

By  Hilda  Conkling 

When  moonlight  falls  on  the  water, 

It  is  like  fingers  touching  the  chords  of  a   harp 

On  a  misty  day. 

When  moonlight  strikes  the  water 

I  can  not  get  it  into  my  poem — 

I  only  hear  the  tinkle  of  ripplings  of  light. 

When  I  see  the  water's  fingers  and  the  moon's  rays 

Intertwined, 

I  think  of  all  the  words  I  love  to  hear 

And  try  to  find  words  white  enough 

For  such  shining. 
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It  Pays  to  Keep  Folks  Well 


341,000  Happy  People— 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada  sat  down  last  year  to 
their  Christmas  dinners  who  wouldn't  have  been  there  if 
the  death  rate  for  1921  had  been  the  same  as  it  was  in  1911. 

What  happened  to  make  conditions  so  much  better? 
There  has  been  a  constantly  growing  organized  effort  to 
prolong  human  life. 

Anti-tuberculosis  associations,  welfare  organizations,  nurs- 
ing orders  and  legislative  bodies  have  all  taken  a  hand. 

The  results  show  that  lives  have  been  and  can  be  length- 
en 

ened  by  the  wise  use  of  money,  and  that  such  an  invest- 
ment pays  dividends  in  dollars. 

When  a  breadwinner  is  taken  away — 

the  family  is  poorer.  A  community  suffers  a  very  defi- 
nite economic  loss  when  it  loses  a  number  of  lives.  It 
increases  the  cost  of  living  to  have  workers  die  need- 
lessly. It  increases  taxes — to  say  nothing  of  the  sorrow 
and  unhappiness  involved. 

oAs  soon  as  people  realize — 

that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  men  and 


- 
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women  who  make  up  the  nation,  the  tremendous  financial 

importance  of  prolonging  human  life  becomes  clear  to 

everybody. 

The  United  States  is  said  to  be  the  richest  country  in  the 

world.    Take  every  man  and  woman  away 

and  what  would  it  be  worth?   Not  so  much 

as  it  was  when  the  red  Indians  owned  it. 

Even  the  unskilled  laborer  who  works  his  full 
life-time  makes  the  nation  richer  by  several 
thousand  dollars.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
down  to  the  smallest  tax  payer  in  the  last 
small  community,  everybody  is  better  off 
when  lives  are  saved. 

The  work  already  done — 

has  saved  the  lives  of  fathers,  mothers,  children. 

Saving    fathers  keeps    families   from   becoming 

dependent. 

Saving  mothers  helps  to  hold  families  together 

and  keeps  children  out  of  public  institutions. 

Saving  children  adds  to  the  future  wealth  of  the 

nation. 
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Protected  Health  means  fewer 
deaths.  Fewer  deaths  mean  few- 
er policies  to  pay. 

Just  among  the  Metropolitan's 
14,000,000  policy  holders  who 
paid  their  premiums  weekly, 
there  were  55,000  fewer  deaths 
in  1921  than  there  would  have 
been  under  the  death  rate  pre- 
vailing ten  years  before. 

Take  the  figures  home  to  your- 
self.    Suppose  you  are  a  Metro- 


politan policy  holder  —  one  of 
these  55,000  saved  from  death  — 
your  family  is  richer  by  the  money 
you  earned  in  1 92 1  and  has  been 
saved  expenses  incident  to  illness 
and  death. 

Other  Metropolitan  policy  hold. 
ers  have  been  benefited  by  the 
premiums  you  paid  in  1921,  just 
as  you  have  benefited  by  other 
lives  saved. 

The  nation  is  better  off  for  your 


contribution  to  the  Country's 
wealth  in  1921. 

And,  best  of  all,  your  family  and 
friends  are  richer  and  happier  by 
the  fact  that  you  yourself  are 
still  alive. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  will  send  its  booklet, 
"How  to  Live  Long,"  to  anyone 
who  asks  for  it. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President 
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MAZDA 

The  Mark  of  a 
Research  Service 


T3EF0RE  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
-*-^  General  Electric  Company  were  established, 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  light  sources  were 
accidental.  Research  was  not  conducted  year  in 
and  year  out.  It  was  not  organized  as  manufac- 
turing is  organized. 

Through  systematic  research  the  tungsten  fila- 
ment lamp,  in  its  vacuum  and  gas-filled  forms, 
was  developed.  Through  research,  the  unknown 
lamp  of  the  future  will  probably  be  evolved,  and 
through  Mazda  Service  the  details  of  its  con- 
struction will  be  taught  to  authorized  lamp  man- 
ufacturers. Lamps  thus  developed  through  this 
organized,  systematic  research  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  are  marked  Mazda. 

But  Mazda  is  not  the  name  of  a  lamp.  It  is  the 
mark  of  a  research  service.  It  designates  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Mazda  lamps — Mazda  Service. 

Only  when  a  lamp  manufacturer  is  authorized 
to  receive  this  research  service — Mazda  Service 
■ — may  he  mark  his  lamp  Mazda.  Hence  the  mark 
Mazda  on  a  lamp  means  that  he  has  received  that 
service  and  that  his  product  embodies  the  newest 
discoveries  made  in  the  Research  Laboratories. 


RESEARCH  GLEAMS 

Gleam  5 

During  the  war  the  cost  of  shoes, 
clothing  and  other  necessities  in- 
creased from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  per  cent.  The  average 
price  of  all  types  of  Mazda  lamps 
in  1922  is  three  and  one-tenth  per 
cent  less  than  in  1914.  Research 
discovered  ways  of  keeping  down 
lamp  manufacturing  costs  and 
Mazda  Service  saw  to  it  that 
Mazda  lamps  were  made  accord- 
ing to  these  ways. 


COST  INCREASE 


More  than 
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MAZDA 

THE  MARK.  OF  A   RESEARCH  SERVICE 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  of  the 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


where   he  had  reincarnated  Napoleon  for 
a  democratic  age. 

Lord  Northcliffe  owned  more  than  a 
hundred  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and, 
inasmuch  as  he  "began  as  a  poor  boy  and 
achieved  one  of  the  most  powerful  positions 
in  his  country,"  his  record,  thinks  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  was  more  typical 
of  America  than  of  England. 

Nothing  could  be  further  apart  than 
Ansioers  and  the  Times.  He  started  the 
one  and  bought  control  over  the  other. 
Answers  represents  the  British  nation  very 
nearly  at  its  lowest,  but  the  Thunderer 
still  enjoys  much  of  the  prestige  which  it 
enjoyed  in  the  days  of  Delane. 

Northcliffe  almost  revolutionized  British 
journalistic  methods  when  he  founded  the 
Daily  Mail.  The  way  in  which  he  carried 
out  that  plan  was  typical  of  the  man's 
thoroughness;  for  months  previous  to  its 
publication  he  had  "dummies"  prepared 
every  day  by  the  staff  which  was  to  man  it. 

The  Daihj  Mail  has  had  many  imitators, 
but  it  remains  by  far  the  most  popular 
paper  in  England,  and  it  always  represented 
Northcliffe  much  more  justly  than  did  any 
of  the  many  other  papers  he  founded  or 
acquired.  With  a  circulation  now  in  ex- 
cess of  l,500,000v  it  has  an  immense  power 
over  public  opinion.  But  it  has  never 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
more  sedate  elements  in  British  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Northcliffe 
never  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Having  won  his  title  from  a  Conservative 
Government — a  Government  that  was 
much  criticized  for  honoring  him — he  was 
content  to  remain  a  powerful  newspaper 
proprietor  with  the  prestige  of  belonging 
to  the  nobility  rather  than  become  a 
nobleman  who  happened  to  own  news- 
papers. 

His  power  was  greatest  in  war  times. 
He  was  one  of  the  fiercest  advocates  of  the 
Boer  War,  but  he  was  also  one  of  the  real 
powers  in  awakening  England  for  the  tasks 
of  the  great  war.  His  part  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  Asquith  and  the  elevation  of  Lloyd 
George  to  the  premiership  at  the  moment 
when  the  little  Welshman's  dynamic 
energy  was  sorely  needed  almost  deter- 
mined the  event. 

A  picturesque  fighter,  a  man  of  out- 
standing genius,  his  judgments  were  often 
sadly  erratic,  notably  so  in  recent  years. 

On  the  day  of  Northcliffe's  death  a  Lon- 
don correspondent  cabled  the  New  York 
Herald: 

Fittingly  Lord  Northcliffe's  funeral  will 
be  held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he 
was  instrumental  in  saving  from  the  effects 
of  decay.  When  the  deterioration  of  the 
structure  became  critical  it  was  through 
the  Times  that  the  world  first  knew,  and 
through  the  Times  more  than  $1,000,000 
was  raised  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 

The  New  York  Tribune  bids  the  British 
journalist  an  editorial  farewell,  concluding 
with  this  final  paragraphic  summary  of 
much  American  opinion: 

A  man  of  unflinching  independence  and 
extraordinary  range  of  activities,  it  will  be 
hard  to  fill  the  place  he  leaves  in  British 
journalism. 
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NEW  TRICKS  FOR  OLD  IN  THE 
MOVIE  RUSINESS 

THE  villain  was  making  his  get-away. 
Beneath  the  span  of  bridge  in  the  fore- 
ground his  motor-boat  could  be  seen  in 
the  distance.  It  was  heading  straight  for 
the  lighthouse.  It  was  "on  the  cards,"  of 
course,  that  iu  a  moment  the  hero,  in  an- 
other craft,  would  be  speeding  after  him  in 
hot  pursuit. 

"I  recognized  the  lighthouse  toward 
which  they  were  making  as  one  that  is 
located  at  Los  Angeles  harbor,"  writes  one 
of  the  persons  then  in  the  audience.  "It 
stands  at  the  end  of  a  long  breakwater, 
part  of  which  was  visible  on  the  screen."' 
Bui  the  observer,  who  knows  Los  Angeles 
like  a  native,  was  puzzled.  An  entirely 
new  bridge  had  appeared  in  the  picture. 
The  writer,  Edwin  Schallert,  continues  in 
Picture   Play   Magazine: 

It  was  apparently  a  huge  and  magnifi- 
cent steel  structure.  Was  there—  No, 
certainly  not.  There  was  nothing  like  it 
in  that  vicinity  of  the  harbor.  Why,  there 
couldn't  be!  For  this  bore  a  peculiar,  a — ■ 
one  might  say — distinct  resemblance  to 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

"That's  out,"  called  a  voice  at  my  elbow. 
Through  the  darkness  of  the  projection 
room  I  recognized  it  as  that  of  the  director 
of  the  serial  at  which  we  were  looking. 
"  Here's  the  right  shot,"  he  said,  addressing 
himself  to  me.  And  as  he  spoke  I  noted 
that  there  had  flashed  on  the  screen  the 
same  motor-boat,  and  the  same  bridge,  but 
instead  of  the  lighthouse  a  distant  shore- 
line on  whose  slopes  buildings  clustered 
confusedly. 

"That  first  shot  was  a  test,"  he  said. 
"We've  been  experimenting  in  some  new 
photographic  tricks.  The  bridge  isn't  real. 
It's  just  painted." 

A  moment  later,  there  was  a  lively  scrap 
on  between  the  hero  and  the  'villain  of  the 
story.  One  boat  rammed  the  other,  and 
the  heroine  was  dragged  dripping  from  the 
briny.  I  became  so  engrossed  that  I  neg- 
lected to  ask  more  about  the  painted  bridge. 

The  next  day  they  were  to  have  some  re- 
takes of  the  chase.  I  went  down  to  the  sea- 
side to  see  them.  I  anticipated  an  exciting 
afternoon,  because  you  never  can  tell  now- 
adays how  far  realism  will  go  when  the  hero 
and  the  villain  become  energized  over  their 
mutual  antipathies. 

The  camera  was  trained  on  a  still  stretch 
of  water,  where  the  villain's  launch  tugged 
eagerly  at  its  anchor.  Beyond  and  away 
was  a  shore-line  which  I  vaguely  sensed 
was  the  same  which  I  had  seen  the  previous 
day  on  the  screen.  These  things  held  my 
attention  only  a  moment,  however. 

What  caught  my  eye  was  not  the  villain 
nor  his  motor-boat,  nor  the  charm  of  sunlit 
sea.  It  was  a  sheet  of  plate-glass  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  camera. 

I  shouldn't  have  noticed  it  at  all,  except 
for  one  thing.  Because,  except  for  that  one 
thing  it  was  no  more  interesting  than  the 
glass  in  a  shop-window.  But  it  so  happened 
that  while  for  the  most  part,  as  I  observed, 
the  trlass  was  plain,  there  was,  just  above 
the  center,  a  small  design,  neatly  drawn, 
in  steel-gray  colors,  and  this  design  resem- 
bled in  an  uncanny  way  the  span  of  bridge 
which  I  had  glimpsed  on  the;  screen  the 
previous  day.  It  was  no  bigger  than  a 
sketch  of  a  child's  toy.  But  it  was  clearly 
placed  so  that  it  would  form  part  of  the 
picture  that  was  about  to  be  photographed. 
By  being  so  much  closer  to  the  camera  than 


For  You,  Also 

Prettier  Teeth — Whiter,  Cleaner,  Safer 


Look  about  you  and  you'll  see  glis- 
tening teeth  on  every  side  today. 

Teeth  which  once  were  dingy  now 
have  luster.  And  women  smile  to  show 
them. 

The  reason  is  this:  A  new  way  has 
been  found  to  fight  film  on  teeth,  and 
millions  now  employ  it.  It  is  also  at 
your  command — a  free  test.  So  don't 
envy  such  teeth,  but  get  them. 

That  cloudy  film 

There  forms  on  your  teeth  a  viscous 
film.  You  can  feel  it  now.  It  clings  to 
teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth  and  stays. 

That  film  absorbs  stains.  Then,  if 
left,  it  forms  the  basis  of  dingy  coats, 
including  tartar.  That's  why  teeth 
don't  shine. 

Film  also  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acids.  It  holds  the 
acids  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay.  Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Thus  most  tooth  troubles,  which  few 
escape,  are  now  traced  to  that  film. 

Now  we  combat  it 

Old  methods  of  brushing  are  not 
sufficiently  effective.  So  nearly  every- 
body suffers  from  it  more  or  less. 

But  dental  science,  after  long  re- 
search, has  found  two  film  combatants. 
Able   authorities   have   proved    their   effi- 

Reg  u  s.    LaMMBii^^^HaaM 

The  New-Day  Dent  frice 

Now  endorsed  by  authorities  and 
advised  by  leading  dentists  nearly 
all  the  world  over.  All  druggists 
supply  the  large  tube. 


ciency.    Now  leading  dentists  all  the  world 
over  are  urging  their  daily  use. 

A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been 
created,  based  on  modern  knowledge. 
The  name  is  Pepsodent.  These  two 
great  film  combatants  are  embodied 
in  it. 

Two  other  effects 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  modern  den- 
tal research.  It  corrects  some  great 
mistakes  made  in  former  dentifrices. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in 
the  saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest 
starch  deposits  which  may  ctherwise 
cling  and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  is  Nature's  agent  for  neu- 
tralizing acids  which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Thus  Pepsodent  gives  a  manifold 
power  to  these  great  tooth-protecting 
agents  in  the  mouth. 

Watch  them  whiten 

Pepsodent  will  bring  to  any  home  a 
new  dental  era.  Millions  of  people 
have  learned  this,  and  now  enjoy  its 
benefits. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coats  disappear. 

One  week  will  convince  you  that  you 
and  yours  should  use  this  method  al- 
ways.    Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


942 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  240, 1104  S.Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Mail  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


ONLY  ONE  TUBE  TO  A  FAMILY 
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1,115,000  carloads  of  farm  products 
have  been  hauled  to  market  in  the 
past  twelve  months  by  the  New  York 
Central  Lines. 


Better  Farming 
and  "Better  Railroading 
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AKING  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before"  means  more  pros- 
perous farming  communities,  more  prosper- 
ous towns,  greater  buying  power  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

All  of  which  spells  an  increased  demand 
for  the  service  we  have  to  sell — transportation. 

That  is  why  the  New  York-  Central  Agri- 
cultural Department  operates  demonstration 
trains;  cooperates  in  the  distribution  of  lime- 
stone in  counties  where  the  soil  is  impover- 
ished; aids  in  solving  local  drainage  problems; 
invites  county  agricultural  agents  to  inspect 
terminal  marketing  systems — and  generally 
interests  itself  in  the  development  of  agri- 
culture. 

A  large  part  of  our  day's  work  is  hauling 
the  products  of  the  farms,  and  the  goods 
these  products  buy. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &- ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  -PITTSBURGH  &IAKE  ERIE 
KANAWHA  ^MICHIGAN  -  TOLEDO  &  OHIO-CENTRAL  -  AND  THE 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL- AND -SUBSIDIARY    LINES 


the  scene  with  which  it  was  to  be  photo- 
graphed, it  would,  I  could  see,  take  its 
place  as  a  life-size  bridge  in  the  finished 
picture. 

It  Avas  the  writer's  introduction  to  the 
use  of  miniatures,  especially  miniatures 
sketched  on  glass.  It  is  a  new  idea,  he  says, 
but  is  being  utilized  in  many  pictures, 
frequently  for  economic  reasons,  but  on 
occasion  because  "it  actually  enhances  the 
artistic  quality"  of  the  production.  He 
gives  us  these  ideas  of  "the  technique  of 
the  miniature": 

Every  one  can  realize  that  it  is  much 
less  expensive  to  cause  a  train  wreck  by 
running  two  toy  locomotives  into  each 
other,  than  to  perform  the  same  stunt  with 
life-sized  ones.  Both  methods  have  been 
used,  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to 
discern  the  difference  in  the  result  on  the 
screen.  There  are  no  doubt  many  persons 
who  saw  "The  Old  Nest "  to  whom  it  never 
occurred  that  the  railroad  wreck  near  the 
end  of  that  picture  was  made  by  miniature 
trains  on  a  miniature  trestle.  Volcanoes 
also  are  usually  manufactured.  The  nat- 
ural ones  are  too  obstreperous  to  be  mon- 
keyed with  when  they  are  in  action.  Con- 
sequently it  is  safer  for  the  studio  to  obtain 
some  fireworks  and  make  its  own  Vesuvius. 
The  worst  that  can  happen  is  that  the  film 
will  have  to  be  destroyed. 

Every  once  in  a  while  in  my  travels 
about  the  studios  I  bump  into  some  ex- 
tinct volcano  about  as  big  as  a  sand- pile. 
There  is  one  that  I  saw  recently  which 
stands  in  an  improvised  bay  somewhat  like 
a  goldfish  pond.  On  the  shore  adjacent  to 
the  dwarf  crater  are  some  toy  houses.  A 
youngster's  sailboat  is  in  the  water  near 
by  looking  derelict  and  forlorn. 

There  had  been  a  disaster — in  the  pic- 
ture. The  volcano  had  erupted.  When 
they  shot  the  scene,  the  camera  was 
brought  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  so 
that  the  miniature  should  seem  normal 
size.  The  imitation  Etna  was  then  filled 
with  some  especially  smoky,  inflammable 
material,  and  the  harbor  was  peppered 
with  small  stones  to  represent  the  falling 
of  lava.  Several  of  the  houses  were  set  on 
fire,  and  the  improvised  bay  seethed  with 
wavelets  generated  by  a  large  fan.  The 
result  on  the  screen  was  probably  realistic 
enough  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  story. 

The  main  thing,  however,  was  the  plac- 
ing of  the  camera.  It  had  to  be  close 
enough  to  make  the  bay,  the  mountains, 
and  the  houses  register  on  the  film  so  as 
to  appear  as  large  as  a  real  bay,  real  moun- 
tains and  real  houses  should  to  the  specta- 
tor in  relation  to  what  he  had  previously 
observed  in  the  other  shots  of  the  picture. 
Furthermore,  the  camera  had  to  be  ground 
in  such  a  way  that  the  rising  of  the  smoke 
and  the  falling  of  the  lava  would  be  prop- 
erly timed  so  as  to  simulate  nature. 
Generally,  I  believe,  the  best  effect  is  ob- 
tained with  an  ultra-rapid  camera,  such 
as  analyzes  the  motions  of  runners  and 
tennis  players  in  educational  pictures. 
This  sort  of  camera  catches  the  tiniest 
details  of  the  performance,  which  is  neces- 
sarily more  swift  because  of  the  lessened 
dimensions  of  the  miniature. 

Also  important  is  the  obtaining  of  the 
illusion  of  distance.  Real  distance,  as  you 
know,  is  recognized,  in  nature  or  in  a  pic- 
ture of  any  sort,  by  atmospheric  haze.    To 
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get  this  in  a  miniature  tliey  sometimes 
hang  veils  of  gauze  between  the  camera  and 
the  toy  replica  of  the  volcano,  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  These  veils  give  the  effect  of 
haze  where  it  is  needed,  and,  if  cleverly 
managed,  offer  the  enhancement  of  at-  j 
mospheric  perspective.  With  such  carefid 
handling  even  the  simplest  and  most  me- 
chanical type  of  miniature  will  assume  the 
charm  of  reality. 

Expedients  such  as  these  are  not,  how- 
ever, so  necessary  with  some  of  the  more 
advanced  types  of  miniature.  Here  the 
effect  is,  as  a  rule,  only  incidental.  You 
do  not  see  it  as  part  of  the  action,  but  sim- 
ply feel  it  as  a  superior  sort  of  ornamenta- 
tion. The  miniature  appears  joined  with 
the  actual  setting  through  an  adjustment 
of  size  and  distance  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  by  which  optical  illusions  are  sus- 
tained, like  where  objects  in  the  foreground 
of  a  painting  are  made  relatively  larger 
than  those  in  the  background  which  exceed 
them  in  actual  dimensions. 

If  you  want  to  approximate  the  effect  of 
combining  a  miniature  with  a  real  setting 
yourself,  thus  proving  how  it  is  done,  all 
that  you  have  to  do  is  to  hold  a  small 
object  up  a  few  feet  from  your  eyes,  while 
keeping  them  fastened  on  some  object  at 
a  distance.  As  long  as  you  look  at  the 
objects  in  the  background  with  both  eyes 
open,  you  will  not  have  a  clear  image  of  the 
one  close  to  your  face,  but  shut  one  eye 
and  the  image  becomes  immediately  dis- 
tinct, increases  perhaps  a  trifle  in  size,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  assumes  a  closer  re- 
lation with  the  objects  at  which  you  have 
been  looking. 

The  lens  of  the  camera  is  but  a  single 
eye.  Consequently  it  views  everything  in 
a  flat,  or  nearly  flat,  perspective.  What- 
ever illusion  there  is  of  depth,  is  generally 
produced  by  the  arrangement  of  lighting. 
The  brighter  an  object  the  more  it  will 
seem  to  stand  out  in  the  picture.  Conse- 
quently 1  believe  if  the  actual  setting  is 
flooded  with  light,  and  the  miniature  itself 
is  illuminated  with  only  a  subdued  radi- 
ance, it  will  more  readily  appear  to  fall 
back  and  take  its  proper  position  in  the 
picture.  The  screen  is  the  final  test  for  all 
these  things,  and  the  producers  are  learn- 
ing more  every  day  about  these  technical 
tricks  that  are  not  only  a  source  of  econ- 
omy, but  also  are  enabling  the  attainment 
of  a  higher  degree  of  artistic  adornment. 


When  you  see 
writer  tells  us — 


'The  Masquerader,"  the 


•  There  is  a  portion  of  the  Parliament 
building,  visualized  through  a  miniature, 
which  you  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
as  separate  from  the  actual  settings.  It 
so  happens  that  this  miniature  was  not 
painted  at  all,  but  actually  built.  It  had 
tiny  pillars,  cornices,  and  carvings  that 
"matched  in"  perfectly  with  the  rest  of 
the  structure. 

Even  so  magnificent  a  production  as 
"Robin  Hood,"  we  are  told,  "could  not 
realize  its  full  legendary  grandeur  and 
beauty,  its  fairy-tale  charm,  were  it  not  for 
the  judicious  use  of  the  more  scientific 
illusion  and  camera-man."     For — 

Everybody  who  has  visited  the  scene  of  the 
Fairbanks  production  knows  that  the 
settings  are  sufficiently  gigantic  to  stir  the 
fancy,  but  by  the  employment  of  subtle 
art  work,  these  same  settings  can  be  given 
a  glorious  imaginative  quality  like  that  in 
the  paintings  of  Maxfield  Parrish  and  the 
illustrations  of  Gordon  Craig,  and  a  tran- 
sendent  height. 


Mauretania     i 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Ship  of  the  Atlantic 

to  the 

Mediterranean 

The  Luxury  Cruise 

Next  Winter 
From  New  York  February  10th  1923 

These  two  magical  words,  Mauretania — Mediterranean,  suggest  the 
supreme  luxury  of  modern  sea  cruising — swiftly  and  comfortably  across 
the  Atlantic,  leisurely  along  the  shores  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interest' 
ing  sea  in  the  world — to  the  oldest  and  most  fascinating  of  all  lands. 

The  idea  is  inspiring  and  compelling.  Its  realization  has  been  effected  by 
the  experienced  Travel  Department  of  the  American  Express  Company  in 
full  cooperation  with  the  Cunard  Line — with  all  this  means  in  ship 
management,  service  and  cuisine. 

In  diverting  the  Mauretania  from  its  regular  ports  for  this  Cruise,  the 
Cunard  Line  departs  from  traditional  policy  to  make  an  epoch  in  Cruising 
history. 

Inland  excursions  planned  from  all  ports  of  call — Madeira — Gibraltar — ■ 
Algiers — Monte  Carlo — Italy,  Rome,  Naples — the  Dardanelles — Constat 
tinople — Greece,  Athens,  Eleusis,  Marathon — Palestine,  Haifa,  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Damascus — Egypt,  Cairo,  Memphis,  and 
up  the  Nile  to  Luxur,  Karnak,  Thebes,  Assuan  and  the  First  Cataract. 

Prices  range  from  $950  up  according  to  character  and  location  of  state- 
room.  Reservations  should  be  made  at  once.  For  full  information,  dc 
tails,  itinerary,  etc.,  call  at  any  American  Express  office  or  write  direct  to 

American  Express  Travel  Department 
65  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


»\ 


-~..„J 


CRUISE  Around  the  World 

on  the  new  palatial  Cunarder  L  AGON  I A 
From  New  York  November  21st,  1922 

Bookings  on  this  most 

interesting  Cruise 

rapidly  filling 

30,000  wonder  miles  on 
land  and  sea.  130  Sum- 
mer days  in  Winter.  For 
full  information  address 
as  above. 


Whenever  or  wherever  you  travel  always  carry  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Travelers  Cheques 
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THE    MAN   WHO   DELIVERED  THAT  "MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA" 


TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS  AGO,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  a  young  Army  lieutenant  de- 
livered a  message  to  General  Garcia,  leader  of  the  Cuban 
Insurgents.  A  few  days  ago,  the  War  Department  awarded  a 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  to  the  man  who  delivered  the  mes- 
sage. He  is  Andrew  S.  Rowan,  now  a  retired  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  United  States  Army,  who  lives  in  San  Francisco.  For  the 
first  time  the  full  story  of  his  remarkable  exploit  has  been  pieced 
together  by  the  Army  Decorations  Board  and  given  out  to  the 
press. 

It  is  a  curious  trick  of  fate,  commentators  observe,  that  while 
Colonel  Rowan  himself,  unlike  Hobson,  should  have  gone  com- 
paratively unnoticed  during 
the  twenty-four  years  since 
his  exploit,  the  phrase  ' '  carry- 
ing the  message  to  Gar- 
cia" had  become  almost  a 
part  of  our  language  long  be- 
fore "putting  it  over"  or 
"delivering  the  goods"  came 
into  colloquial  use  as  similar 
expressions.  The  man  re- 
sponsible for  this  was  Elbert 
Hubbard.  In  1899  he  wrote 
a  short  editorial  in  the  Philis- 
tine about  "a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Rowan,"  which  has 
since  been  reproduced  in 
most  civilized  languages.  It 
was  estimated  in  1913  (by 
Elbert  Hubbard)  that  over 
forty  million  copies  of  the 
story  had  been  circulated. 

The  story  told  by  Colonel 
Rowan  himself,  according  to 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
is  almost  amusingly  matter- 
of-fact. 

"On  April  8,  1898,"  to 
quote  the  Colonel — 

"I    was    on    duty    in    the 
office    of    Military  Informa- 
tion,   A.    G.    O.,    War    De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C. 
At      noon      of      that      day, 
Major  Wagner,  in  charge  of 
the  office,  informed  me  that 
at     a     conference     between 
President  McKinley  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  Alger  it  had  been  decided  to  send  an  officer  to 
Eastern  Cuba  (Oriente),  in  case  of  war,  to  ascertain  the  military 
conditions  existing  in  that  region  which  was  likely  to  become 
the  theater  of  war,  and  that  I  had  been  selected  for  the  job. 

"Major  Wagner's  instructions  to  me  were  delivered  orally 
and  were,  in  brief,  to  proceed  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  by  the  first 
available  transportation,  and  there  make  arrangements  to  get 
into  Cuba  upon  receipt  of  a  cipher  cablegram  to  that  effect. 
Once  in  Cuba  I  was  to  bring  the  military  data  up  to  date  and 
conduct  myself  in  accordance  with  my  surroundings.  I  was 
authorized  to  attach  myself  to  any  body  of  the  Insurgents  oper- 
ating in  the  field  if  the  Cuban  commander  might  so  elect.  I  was 
to  carry  no  papers  other  than  such  as  might  serve  to  identify  me 
with  the  American  Consul-General  at  Kingston,  and  through  him 
with  the  Cuban  Junta." 

At  this  point  Colonel  Rowan  allows  himself  somewhat  more 
freedom  of  style.  "In  this  connection,"  says  he,  "Major 
Wagner  referred  to  the  case  of  Nathan  Hale  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  Lieutenant  Richey  in  the  Mexican  War,  both  caught 
with  dispatches  on  them."  He  goes  on  to  tell  of  his  arrival  in 
Kingston  and  of  the  arrangements  he  made  while  waiting  for 
further  instructions. 

From   the  dramatic   standpoint    (certainly   so  far  as   Elbert 


Hubbard  was  concerned)  the  real  beginning  of  the  story  is  as 
follows : 

"April  23,  I  received  the  cipher  cable  dispatch:  'Join  GARCIA 
as  soon  as  possible.' 

"At  10  A.M.,  drest  as  an  English  hunter,  I  left  Kingston  and 
crossed  the  island  of  Jamaica,  reaching  Saint  Ann's  Bay  about 
1  A.M.  Here  I  boarded  a  small  sailboat,  and  by  daylight  I  had 
passed  beyond  the  neutral  waters  of  Jamaica  and  had  entered  the 
Caribbean.  By  nightfall  (April  23,  1898)  our  small  craft  (manned 
by  three  Cuban  sailors,  one  orderly,  assistants  and  myself,  and 
carrying  some  antiquated  small  arms  of  various  types  intended 
for  the  Cubans)  was  approaching  the  territorial  waters  of  Cuba, 
habitually  guarded  at  that  period,  by  the  enemy  (Spanish) 
lanche  patrol.     We  kept  well  off  until  dark,  and  then,  under  full 

sail,   made   the  best  of  our 


HE  INSPIRED  A  FAMOUS  PHRASE. 

And  now,  twenty-four  years  after  the  exploit  that  inspired  it,  he  receives 
a  Distinguished  Service  Cross  from  Congress. 


way  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  shore,  coming  to  about 
11  P.  M.  in  a  small  in- 
let about  fifty  yards  out." 

Thus  Lieutenant  Rowan 
was  the  first  American  officer 
to  enter  the  enemy's  lines. 
The  situation  as  described 
by  Hubbard  runs:  "Garcia 
was  somewhere  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Cuba — no 
one  knew  where" — Rowan 
"landed  by  night  off  the 
coast  from  an  open  boat" 
and  "disappeared  into  the 
jungle."  What  does  Rowan 
say? 

"The  next  morning  I  pro- 
ceeded through  the  forest." 
He  makes  no  mention  of 
mountain  fastnesses  nor  of 
swamps,  mud,  fever  or  Span- 
iards, tho  it  appears  that  in 
order  to  get  information  and 
get  anywhere  at  all  it  was 
necessary  to  organize  de- 
serters from  the  Spanish 
Army.  Colonel  Rowan  is 
very  brief.  "About  noon," 
says  he,  "May  1,  1898, 
after  having  crossed  the 
Sierra  Maestra  range  of 
mountains,  I  reached  Bay- 
amo,  the  Insurgent  headr 
quarters." 

Then  he  delivered  his  message,  the  Chronicle  goes  on  to  say, 
which  was  mainly  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  had  de- 
clared war  on  Spain  and  was  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into 
Cuba.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  he  delivered  this  stirring  news 
to  fiery  old  General  Garcia  in  the  same  cool  manner  in  which  he 
now  tells  the  story. 

But  the  "Message  to  Garcia"  was  in  many  ways  not  so  impor- 
tant as  the  "Message  from  Garcia,"  of  which  few  people  have 
ever  heard.  Here  are  some  questions,  answers  to  which  Rowan 
had  been  ordered  to  get  back  somehow  to  Washington: 

How  many  Spanish  troops  were  now,  1898,  in  Cuba?  How 
were  they  distributed?  How  were  they  waging  war?  How  were 
they  armed  and  equipped?  How  clothed?  How  fed?  The  con- 
dition and  quality  of  the  Spanish  forces?  The  character  of  their 
officers,  especially  the  commanding  officers;  what  of  the  Spanish 
morale?  What  were  the  topographical  conditions,  local  and  gen- 
eral? The  character  and  conditions  of  the  roads  then,  and  at  all 
seasons?  The  sanitary  situation  in  both  armies  and  throughout 
the  country  generally? 

Similar  information  regarding  the  Cubans  and  the  Cuban 
forces  was  also  wanted.  How  were  the  Cubans  armed,  equipped 
and  fed?    What  was  needed  in  the  way  of  placing  the  forces  in  a 
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The  Wreck  of  a  Motor 


A  Toilet  Beyond  Repair 


% 

A  Box  of  Shirts  and  Trousers 


MUTE   TESTIMONY  ON  THE   NEED   OF   BETTER  PACKING 

The  pictures  above  are  three  of  a  number  of  pictures  sent  to  us  by  a  superintendent  of  construction  in  Chile.  In  his  letter  he  says: 


"I  read  your  advertisement  on  good  packing  in  the  May  6th  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  I  arn  taking  the  liberty  of 
writing  you  to  say  that  if  the  American  shipper  could  take  one 
look  inside  of  a  South  American  import  customs  house  your  busi- 
ness would  equal  the  operations  of  the  fabled  Paul  Bunyan  of 
logging  camp  fame. 


"To  substantiate  your  statement  concerning  'good  packing,  bad 
packing,  and  then  American  packing,'  I  am  enclosing  a  number 
of  pictures  of  packing  of  the  third  category  which  I  hope  will  be 
of  use  to  you. 

"These  pictures  are  of  American  goods  that  were  received  by  the 
Co. of ,  Chile,  during  theirconstruction  program." 


^Accounts  Unpaid — Waiting  Adjustment" 


SOMEWHERE  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  miles  away 
a  customer  gets  a  shipment 
damaged  in  transit.  He  writes 
to  you. 

You  blame  the  railroad.  The 
railroads  blame  your  packing. 
Your  salesman  gets  into  the 
argument.  The  credit  and  col- 
lection man  winds  up  with  a 
file  of  correspondence. 

This  all  costs  a  lot  of  money 
— and  good-will. 

Nobody  can  afford  it. 

The  railroads  pay  out  a 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
shipment-damages. 

What  must  the  total  cost  be 
to  American  business  as  a 
whole? 

ENGINEERING  science 
has  come  to  the  rescue. 
Applied  to  practical  crate  con- 
struction— the  results  of  the 
research,  discoveries,  experi- 
ments,conducted  overa  period 
of  years  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratories,  the  Weyer- 
haeuser organization,  the  rail- 
roads, and  many  big  shippers. 

Proper  crate  construction 
does  not  so  much  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  lumber  used  as 
the  way  in  which  the  crate  is 
built. 

One  manufacturer  saves 
350,000  feet  of  lumber  in  a 
single  year.  Another  reduces 


shipping  weight  30  pounds  per 
machine.  Another  28%,  30% 
and  50%  in  lumber  on  three 
different  types  of  crate.  Al- 
ready the  redesigning  of  crates 
is  saving  thousands  of  dollars 
every  month. 

Such  manufacturers  are  find- 
ing, too,  that  the  elimination 
of  damage  claims  and  the  de- 


THE  illustra- 
•*■  tion  opposite 
shows  a  Style  4 
box  with  sev- 
eral features  of 
bad  construc- 
tion. Note  how 
the  cleats,  F 
and  G,  extend 
above  and  be- 
low the  top  and 
bottom  surfaces.  You  can  see  how 
easily  they  can  be  torn  off  in  handling 
and  by  the  shifting  of  freight  in  transit. 
The  illustration  also  shows  poor  nail- 
ing of  cleats  and  side  boards.  Too  few 
nails  have  been  used,  they  are  all  on  a 
line,  and  the  nails  on  the  side  boards 
are  driven  into  the  end  grain  of  the 
lumber.  Such  faults  are  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

'THE  illustration  below  shows  a  Style 
■*•  4  box  properly  made.  The  cleats  are 
protected  by  being  cut  so  they  do  not 
reach  the  top  and  bottom  surfaces,  and 
are  properly  nailed.  The  side  boards. 
C,  D  and  E,  lap  the  cleats  and  so  per- 
mit nailing  into  the  edge  grain  of  the 
lumber.  The  end  of  the  box  is  made  of 
only  two  boards, 
enabling  break- 
ing of  joints  be- 
tween boards  on 
end  and  side. 
Scientific  con- 
struction, plus  a 
few  nails,  makes 
this  box  vastly 
stronger  than 
the  one  above. 

Make  Every  Month 
PerfecJ  Package  Month 


livery  of  goods  in  uniformly 
bettercondition,  speeds  up  col- 
lections and  increases  sales. 

WE  are  now  offering  to  in- 
dustrial users  of  crating 
lumber  the  services  of  a  prac- 
tical crating  engineer. 

Without  cost  to  you,  we  will 
send  this  man  to  your  plant,  to 
check  up  your  crates,  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  your  snip- 
ing department  to  redesign 
your  shipping  containers  to  fit 
in  each  case  the  products  to 
be  packed. 

Lumber  is  the  standard  ma- 
terial for  shipping  containers. 
For  this  purpose  this  organ- 
ization offers  to  factory  and 
industrial  buyers,  from  its  fif- 
teen distributing  points,  ten 
different  kinds  of  lumber  of 
uniform  quality  and  in  quanti- 
ties adequate  to  any  shipper's 
needs. 

A  BOOKLET,  "Better  Crating," 
which  outlines  the  principles  of 
crate  construction  and  explains  the 
personal  service  of  Weyerhaeuser  en- 
gineers, will  be  sent  on  request  to  any 
manufacturer  who  uses  crating  lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  are 
distributed  through  the  established 
trade  channels  by  the  Weyerhaeuser 
SalesCompany,  Spokane,  Washington, 
with  branch  offices  at  208  So.  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago;  1015  Lexington  Bldg., 
Baltimore;  and  4th  and  Robert  Sts., 
St.  Paul;  and  with  representatives 
throughout  the  country. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Pacific  Coast  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on 

the  Pacific  Coast;  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire; 

Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States 
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Is  your  home 

Suffering 

forlackof 

RunningWater? 


Here  Is  a  Private 

Pumping  Station 

for  Your  Home 

Health  demands  plenty  of  fresh, 

running  water  in  the  home.      Any 

physician  will  tell  you  that. 

Have  you  running  water  in  the  kitchen? 
Have  you  a  modern  bathtub — a  wash- 
bowl— a  toilet  of  modern  comfort  and 
convenience?  Running  water  brings  these 
health  necessities. 

Do  you  pump  and  cany  water  on 
wash  day?  Running  water  means  sani- 
tary tubs  in  the  cellar.  You  just  turn  a 
faucet. 

Water  for  Every  Need 

Running  water  means  plenty  of  water 
for  every  need,  UNDER  PRESSURE. 
Water  to  sprinkle  the  lawn  and  garden. 
Water  to  wash  the  car.  Water  for  fire 
protection. 

Why  put  up  with  the  hand  pump  and 
the  pail  or  other  old-time  methods  when 
for  little  money  you  can  have  the  famous 
Fairbanks-Morse  Home  Water  Plant? 

It's  Automatic 

FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
HOME  WATER  PLANT 

It  is  a  private  pumping  station.  Operates 
from  any  electric  light  socket  or  home 
lighting  plant  circuit.  Pumps  water  from 
cistern,  shallow  well,  spring,  stream  or 
lake,  under  pressure.  Practically  noise- 
less. Pressure  automatically  maintained. 
No  switch  to  turn.  No  adjusting.  Has 
galvanized  steel  tank. 

Capacity  200  Gallons  per  Hour 

This  is  the  only  water  plant  having  the 
famous  Fairbanks-Morse  pump.  Has 
capacity  of  200  gallons  per  hour.  This 
means  water  for  the  whole  family  and  for 
every  need  at  a  few  cents  a  week. 

Quality  of  plant  guaranteed  by  the  name, 
Fairbanks-Morse.  Do  not  accept  a  sub- 
stitute. If  you  do  not  know  our  local 
dealer,  write  for  his  name.  See  this  plant. 
Literature  sent  free  upon  request. 
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FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd.  Montreal 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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condition  to  harass  the  enemy  while  the 
American  Army  was  mobilizing?  Espe- 
cially would  I  be  glad  to  learn  something 
of  the  topography  of  the  districts  where 
contact  was  likely  to  be  made. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  danger  of  letting 
any  documents  fall  into  Spanish  hands, 
Lieutenant  Rowan  and  General  Garcia 
held  a  conference.  They  hit  upon  a  very 
simple  expedient.  Instead  of  trying  to  send 
documents,  Lieutenant  Rowan  was  to  take 
people  who  carried  the  information  in  their 
heads.  They  were  General  Collayo,  Colo- 
nel Hernandez  and  Dr.  Vieta,  officers  on 
Garcia's  staff.  Says  Colonel  Rowan, 
"What  more  could  I  wish?  Should  I  spend 
days  and  weeks  in  that  section  I  could  not 
possibly  gather  data  so  intimate  and  abun- 
dant as  that  in  the  possession  of  the  envoys 
who  were  selected."  Lieutenant  Rowan 
left  at  once  with  his  "information."  It 
was  then  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  dawn 
they  were  swimming  the  Cauto  River  a 
few  miles  above  a  point  at  which  Spanish 
troops  were  embarking  for  the  coast.  To 
quote  from  his  own  story: 

"My  course  across  the  island  of  Cuba 
may  be  roughly  described  as  astride  the 
77  degree  meridian — the  meridian  of  Wash- 
ington—swinging slightly  to  the  east  to 
reach  Bayamo,  thence  slightly  northwest 
until  the  said  meridian  was  touched  at 
Victoria-de-las  Tunas,  thence  to  the  north 
coast,  approximately  along  that  line  to  the 
Gulf  of  Manati,  where  our  party  arrived 
about  sunset  May  5,  1898. 

"From  a  mangrove  swamp  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Manati  inlet  our  sailor-guides 
drew  a  small  ship's  boat  of  about  104  cubic 
feet  capacity,  too  small  to  accommodate 
all  our  party,  who,  reduced  to  six — three 
officers  and  three  sailors,  must  sit  upright 
for  several  days  and  nights  with  our  sup- 
plies under  our  seats  and  between  our  feet. 
Dr.  Vieta  was,  accordingly,  sent  back  with 
our  abandoned  mounts,  and  at  11  P.M.  we 
boarded  our  craft  and  made  our  way  out 
through  the  narrow  neck  of  this  harbor, 
passing  under  the  guns  of  a  small  Spanish 
work  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  inlet.  Here 
we  again  entered  the  Spanish  lanche  patrol 
limits,  and  at  daylight  were  out  of  sight  of 
the  Cuban  littoral  and  well  on  our  way  to 
Key  West  via  Nassau,  New  Providence, 
Bahama  Islands. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  our  course  from 
Cuban  coast,  over  the  old  Bahama  channel 
(Canal  Viejo  de  Bahama)  and  in  the 
trough  of  the  Tongue-of-the-Ocean,  still 
followed  closely,  as,  indeed  it  had  from  St. 
Ann's  Bay  in  Jamaica,  across  the  Carib- 
bean and  over  the  Cuban  terra  firma,  the 
seventy-seventh  meridian — a  note  that 
may  be  of  service  in  following  the  route  on 
the  map." 

Here  ends  his  soldierly  account  of  the 
expedition.  Once  arrived  safely  in  Wash- 
ington, he  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Horatio  Alger,  and  introduced  his  personi- 
fied "information"  to  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Army,  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles.  General  Miles,  on  receiving  his  re- 
port, wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 


Visit  Upe  Latn 
Mystic  Charm 


CRUISE  JeLUXt 


TO  THE 

ptlftediterraneai 

By  Magnificent  New 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Specially  Chartered 

Twin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Burner,  20,000  Tons. 
Sailing  Jan.  30, 1923,  returning  April  2,  visiting 

EGYPT 

Madeira,      Spain,      Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Tunis,  Holy  Land, 
Turkey,  Greece,   Italy,  Sicily, 
Riviera,  Portugal,  Monte  Carlo 

The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace,  with 

spacious  decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2  elevators, 

cummodious  state- rorns  with  running  water  and 

large    wardrobes;    bedrooms    and    suites    with    pri 

vate    baths.      The    fairnus    Cunard     cuisine    and 

service.      (Only     one    sitting     or 

meals.) 

Free   optional    return   passa~e   at 

later  date  by  anv  Cunard  s  earner 

from  I<  ranee  or  England. 

Rates,   deck    plans,  itinerary    and 

full  information  on  request.    Mcra- 

bers'iip    limited     to    .150     guests. 

Early  reservation  advisable. 

FRANK     TOURIST     CO 

(Established  1875) 

489  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

219  South  15th  St.,  Philadelphia 


FOR   *   MEN    JA     OF  BRAINS 


tGARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST> 


PATENTS. 


INVENTORS  should  write  for 
Free  Guide  Books  and  RECORD 
OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTCR  J.  EVANS   &  CO. 
759    9th  Washington,  D.  C. 
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WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

USED  BY  THE 

U.  S.  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

Used  By 

RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES 

Used  by  Manufacturers  of 

CARS,  AUTOMOBILES, 
CARRIAGES 

There  are  actually  several  million  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  are  continually  using 
Whiting-Adams  Brushes. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING- J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 
Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  ]  13  Years  and 
the  Largest  in  the  World 
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'"I  recommend  that  First  Lieutenant 
Andrew  S.  Rowan,  19th  Infantry,  be  made 
a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments of  immunes.  Lieutenant  Rowan 
made  a  journey  across  Cuba,  was  with  the 
Insurgent  Army  under  Lieutenant-General 
Garcia  and  brought  most  important  and 
valuable  information  to  the  Government. 
This  was  a  most  perilous  undertaking,  and 
in  my  judgment  Lieutenant  Rowan  per- 
formed an  act  of  heroism  and  cool  daring 
that  has  rarely  been  excelled  in  the  annals 
of  warfare.    Very  respectfully. 

"Nelson  A.  Miles, 
"Major-General  U.  S.  Army." 

Lieutenant  Rowan  was  made  a  captain, 
sent  to  the  Philippines  (where  he  won  fur- 
ther commendation  for  bravery) — and  then 
— forgotten.    And  now,  says  the  Chronicle: 

After  twenty -four  years  of  comparative 
oblivion  the  fickle  searchlight  of  fame  has 
once  more  sought  out  the  man  who  had 
carried  the  message  through  Cuban 
swamps,  mud,  fever,  mosquitoes — through 
the  Spanish  lines,  to  General  Garcia, 
leader  of  the  Insurrectos,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  American  plans  for  entering  Cuba 
and  cooperating  with  him.  When  asked 
whether  he  had  ever  felt  neglected,  he 
replied:  "Why,  I  never  thought  I  deserved 
any  special  reward.  It  was  only  my  duty. 
I  did  only  what  I  was  commissioned  to  do — 
what  I  was  paid  to  do.  It's  just  the  same 
as  if  there  was  a  squad  of  men  in  a  trench. 
The  shell  comes  from  the  enemy.  Some  one 
dashes  out,  picks  it  up,  casts  it  aside  and 
saves  the  squad.  That  individual  is  doing 
only  his  duty." 

This  is  the  "fellow  named  Rowan" 
whose  name  Elbert  Hubbard  made  known 
everywhere,  but  whose  personality  has 
remained  obscure.  He  was  the  "text"  of 
Hubbard's  rhapsody  which  began:  "By 
the  Eternal,  this  is  a  man  for  the  ages!" 
It  is  curious,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
story  as  now  known,  that  Elbert  Hubbard's 
"Message  to  Garcia"  should  have  con- 
cluded : 

Have  I  put  the  matter  too  strongly? 
Possibly  I  have;  but  when  all  the  world 
has  gone  a-slumming  I  wish  to  speak  a 
word  of  sympathy  for  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeds— the  man  who,  against  great  odds, 
has  directed  the  efforts  of  others,  and 
having  succeeded,  finds  there's  nothing  in 
it — nothing  but  bare  board  and  clothes. 
I  have  carried  a  dinner-pail  and  worked 
for  day's  wages,  and  I  have  also  been  an 
employer  of  labor,  and  I  know  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  There 
is  no  excellence,  per  se,  in  poverty;  rags 
are  no  recommendation;  and  all  employers 
are  not  rapacious  and  high-handed,  any 
more  than  all  poor  men  are  virtuous.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  the  man  who  does  his 
work  when  the  "boss"  is  away,  as  well 
as  when  he  is  at  home.  And  the  man  who, 
when  given  a  letter  for  Garcia,  quietly 
takes  the  missive,  without  asking  any 
idiotic  questions,  and  with  no  lurking 
intention  of  chucking  it  into  the  nearest 
sewer,  or  of  doing  aught  else  but  deliver 
it,  never  gets  "laid  off,"  nor  has  to  go  on 
a  strike  for  higher  wages.  Civilization  is 
one  long,  anxious  search  for  just  such  in- 
dividuals. Anything  such  a  man  asks 
shall  be  granted.  He  is  wanted  in  every 
city,  town  and  village — in  every  office, 
shop,  store  and  factory.  The  world  cries 
out  for  such;  he  is  needed  and  needed 
badly — the  man  who  can  "Carry  a  Mes- 
sage to  Garcia." 


Safety  Insurance 

When  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  is 
on  the  job,  the  factor  of  safety  ceases 
to  be  a  factor  for  worry. 

With  the  "breaking  strength"  and  "safe  work- 
ing load"  established  and  rigidly  maintained 
by  the  manufacturer,  capacity  loads  can  be 
handled  fearlessly. 

Yellow  Strand  is  unusually  strong,  and  re- 
markably flexible  for  its  strength.  One  strand 
is  painted  yelloiv  for  identity. 


For  Safety,  carry  a 
Basline  Autowline 
in  your  car  and 
secure  your  spare 
tires  with  Power- 
steel  Autowlock. 
Both  are  made  of 
Yellow  Strand. 


Any  slight  additional  cost  is  more  than  offset 
by  long,  satisfactory,  safe  service. 

In   writing  requisitions,  specify  Yellow  Strand 
by  name.     Then  look   for  the   Yellow   Strand. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO., ST.  LOUIS 

Branches:  New  York  and  Seattle.       Factories:  St.  Louis  and  Seattle 


Yellow  Strand 

WIRE  ROPE 
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It  is  easier 

to  swing  a  match 

than  a  shovel 

If  you  keep  your  building 
warm  with  coal,  you  can't  be 
looking  forward  to  October 
with  any  enthusiasm.  You 
haven't  forgotten  the  cost  of 
janitor  service,  the  treasure 
house  of  black  diamonds  you 
had  to  make  of  your  cellar, 
the  stock  spoiled  (if  you  run  a 
store)  through  soot,  or  dry 
air,  and,  perhaps,  the  neat 
bill  you  got  for  a  frozen  pipe. 

Steam  Heat  With  Gas 

Those  who  have  awakened  to 
the  advantages  of  heating  with  gas 
have  a  different  anticipation.  They 
will  pay  for  their  fuel  after  they 
have  used  it.  It  will  be  delivered 
in  a  pipe.  There  will  be  no  ashes, 
no  smoke,  no  soot,  and  no  odor. 
They  will  have  heat  always  on  tap, 
without  paying  anybody  to  watch 
the  heating  plant.  The  atmosphere, 
instead  of  having  all  the  life  cooked 
out  of  it,  will  have  just  the  right 
degree  of  humidity.  In  short,  heat 
will  take  its  place  with  electric 
light  and  running  water. 

The  Business  Man's 
Heat 

Whatever  the  kind  of  building 
you  operate,  there  is  a  Clow 
Gasteam  System  (steam  heat,  gen- 
erated by  gas)  designed  for  it.  And 
wherever  you 
live,  there  is  a 
Clow  represent- 
ative at  hand. 

You  will  find 
the  Gasteam 
Bookinteresting. 
Send  forit  today. 

James  B.  Clow 
&  Sons 

General  Offices: 

536  S.  Franklin  St. 

Chicago 


CLOW 

Sales  Offices  Everywhere 
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PUTTING  THE  SOFTNESS  INTO  CLOTH 

T  T  OW  cloth  is  made  to  have  a  soft  and 
-*■  -*-  pleasant  feeling  to  the  touch — a  qual- 
ity quite  as  important  as  its  appearance  or 
its  durability — is  explained  by  a  writer  in 
The  Observer  (Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Eng.) 
who  is  quoted  in  financial  America  (New 
York).  The  latter  paper  suggests  that  in 
view  of  complaints  frequently  heard  in  this 
country  regarding  inferior  workmanship 
in  woolen  textiles,  these  particulars  will  be 
of  general  interest.  There  is  no  feature  of 
finished  woolen  cloth,  says  the  Yorkshire 
writer,  that  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
feel  of  the  fabric.  However  skilfully  the 
designer  may  have  done  his  work  in  weave 
or  colors,  these  must  be  supplemented  by 
an  agreeable  "handle,"  thau  is  at  once  at- 
tractive to  the  buyer.  Results  are  some- 
what dependent  upon  the  stock,  and  its 
manipulation  in  other  departments,  but  it 
is  left  to  the  finisher  to  produce  delicacy 
of  touch.  Should  he  be  handicapped  by  a 
low  grade  of  stock  or  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, he  must  still  get  the  best  possible 
results  in  the  circumstances.    We  read: 

The  best  qualifications  a  finisher  can 
possess  are  those  that  will  enable  him  to 
give  to  the  cloth  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
appearance  and  handle  of  a  strictly  all-wool 
cloth,  whatever  substitutes  may  be  em- 
ployed in  its  make-up. 

Wool  that  has  been  injured  by  an  ex- 
cessive strength  of  alkali  in  scouring,  by  a 
too  strong  solution  of  acid  in  carbonizing, 
or  by  the  lack  of  proper  neutralizing  follow- 
ing the  latter  process,  is  likely  to  have  a 
harsh  and  wiry  feel  that  *no  after-process 
can  fully  eliminate,  and  a  residue  of  acid 
left  in  the  stock  will  tend  to  injure  the 
soap  in  fulling  and  destroy  the  lubricating 
quality  that  is  necessary  to  perfect  fulling 
and  scouring.  Where  the  condition  pre- 
vails the  work  in  fulling  may  be  benefited 
by  the  use  of  ammonia  in  the  soap. 

The  fulling  process  produces  a  felted 
condition  that  partly  or  wholly  covers  the 
woven  structure  of  the  cloth,  and  gives  a 
body  of  felt  from  which  to  raise  a  nap  upon 
such  goods  as  require  it.  Upon  the  perfec- 
tion and  quality  of  the  felted  condition 
depends  very  largely  the  desirable  feel  of 
the  fabric. 

An  experience  the  writer  once  had  will 
illustrate  the  importance  of  even  a  little 
fulling  to  give  to  the  cloth  a  noticeable  im- 
provement. The  mill  was  running  on  a  line 
of  dress  goods  that  weighed  about  nine 
ounces,  and  they  were  laid  so  narrow  in  the 
loom  that  the  effect  of  fulling  was  scarcely 
noticeable. 

Their  raw  and  thready  appearance  and 
"raspy"  feel  did  not  at  all  suit  us,  but  there 
was  no  remedy  that  could  be  applied  in  the 
finishing  department 

We  were  called  from  the  finishing  at 
this  mill  to  take  the  superintendency  of  a 
neighboring  mill(on  the  same  line  of  goods 
which  went  to  the  same  commission  house. 
We  were  now  in  a  position  to  correct  the 
difficulty,  and  by  spinning  the  yarn  a  trifle 
finer  we  were  able  to  lay  the  warp  three 
inches  wider  in  the  loom  and  keep  the  cloth 
at  the  usual  weight.  With  this  additional 
width  for  fulling,  we  secured  a  slight  felt 
and  soft  Avoolly  surface  to  the  cloth,  and  a 
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for  ilie  price  of  a  good  book! 
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OnApproval^Direct  to  User 


SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE 

Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finesthomes  and 
offices  throughout  the  country.  Made  in  sections  of 
different  sizes,  combining  utility,  economy  and  at- 
tractiveappearance.  Style  shown  above  isbeautifully 
finished  in  SOLID  OAK.  Price  complete  as  shown 
with  top,  base  and  three  book  sections  with  non- 
binding,  disappearing,  felt-cushioned  glass 
doors  (Sections  dust-proof)  $12.75.  Price  for  same 
combination,  without  doors,  $9.75.  Other  styles  in 
different  grades  and  finishes  at  correspondingly  low 
prices.  Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON  AP- 
PROVAL at  a  considerable  saving  TO  YOUr  ) 
Write  for  new  catalog  No.   23 

The  C.  J.  Lund strom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  FalU,  N.Y. 
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BUCHSTEIN'S  FIBRE  LIMB 

is  soothing  to  your  stump— strong,  cool, 
neat,  light.  Easy  pay- 
ments.    Braces  for  all 

deformities. 

N.  BUCHSTE1N  CO. 
Minneapolis   Minn. 


NOVEL  POCKET  KNIFE 


Ingenious  key  attachment   to  fit    any    lock,    two    cutting 
blades,  20-year  gold  filled  handle,  clevis  for  hanging  on  watch 
chain.     A  masterpiece  that  has  created  more  favorable  com- 
ment than  any  novelty  we  have  originated  in  making  fine 
pocket  cutlery  for  25  years.    To  business  men  interested  in 
unique  personal  gift,  souvenir  or  novelty  we  will  send  full 
particulars  and  tell  how  to  build  good  will  and  win  customers 
THE   ROBESON  CUTLERY  COMPANY 
Dept.  B,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
N.  Y.  Ofiice.  200  Fifth  Ave. 


Just  say 


Blue=jay 

to  your  druggist 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a 
corn  is  Blue-jay.  A  touch 
stops  the  pain  instantly.  Then 
the  corn  loosens  and  comes 
out.  Made  in  a  colorless 
clear  liquid  (one  drop  does 
it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plas- 
ters. The  action  is  the  same. 

Pain  Stops  Instantly 
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condition  that  secured  a  much  better 
pressure  and  soft  feel  to  the  finished  goods. 
Some  time  after  this  the  superintendent 
of  the  other  mill  made  inquiries  of  our 
finisher  as  to  how  we  were  finishing  the 
goods,  with  a  view  of  securing  similar  re- 
sults, as  the  selling  agents  had  asked  him 
why  he  could  not  get  as  good  a  finish  as 
we  were  getting. 

The  allowance  in  width  for  fulling 
counts  very  materially  'in  the  quality  of  the 
finish.  The  full  benefit  of  this  allowance  is 
sometimes  lost  by  the  use  of  warm  soap, 
which  tends  to  force  a  shrinkage  that  is  de- 
void of  real  felting.  The  use  of  cold  soap 
and  a  moderate  temperature  in  fulling  re- 
sults in  a  better  felted  cloth.  In  the  finish- 
ing of  heavy  goods  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  securing  of  a  firm  and 
"clothy"  feel.  It  gives  to  meltons,  macki- 
naws,  and  like  finishes  a  complete  covering 
and  smooth  surface,  and  to  goods  requir- 
ing a  steam  or  luster  finish  it  gives  a  good 
bodj*  from  which  to  raise  a  full  and  excel- 
lent nap. 

Goods  that  are  distinctly  of  a  fancy 
weave,  as  diagonals,  ribs,  etc.,  require  to  be 
closely  sheared,  but  such  as  are  dependent 
xipon  the  combination  of  the  colors  for  the 
pattern  should  be  finished  with  sufficient 
length  of  nap  to  render  a  soft  effect,  but 
not  sufficiently  long  to  in  any  degree  ob- 
scure the  pattern. 

The  pressing  may  give  to  the  face  of  the 
cloth  a  hard  and  barby  feel,  but  by  a  light 
steaming  this  will  disappear  and  the  nap 
will  be  raised  to  the  soft  feel  desired.  This 
steaming  should  be  just  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  gloss  produced  in  pressing,  and 
not  be  forced  into  the  cloth  to  destroy  the 
firmness  of  the  fabric. 


PRESERVING  FRUITS  WITH  GAS 

A  RECENT  patent  process  for  preserv- 
-^*-  ing  fruits  in  rarefied  carbon  dioxid  and 
nitrogen  gases  is  described  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Bitting,  director  of  research  of  the  Glass 
Container  Association,  in  an  article  with  the 
above  title,  contributed  to  The  Glass  Con- 
tainer (New  York).  Dr.  Bitting  notes  at 
the  outset  that  attempts  to  preserve  with 
an  inert  gas  are  by  no  means  new.  Hence 
in  1810  Heine  removed  air  from  food  pack- 
ages and  substituted  a  neutral  gas,  carbon 
dioxid  or  nitrogen.  His  method  was  based 
on  the  theory  then  held  that  decomposi- 
tion was  due  to  the  action  of  oxygen  in  the 
air.  He  was  not  successful,  and  a  very 
large  number  who  have  repeated  the  work 
with  modifications  have  shared  the  same 
fate.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
changes  in  food  products  are  due  to  the 
action  of  micro-organisms  and  that  some 
of  these  are  anaerobic  or  capable  of  func- 
tioning without  air.    Dr.  Bitting  continues: 

Some  have  assumed  that  carbon  dioxid 
has  strong  germicidal  powers,  altho  bacteri- 
ologists have  found  that  it  is  very  low. 
From  what  is  now  known  concerning  botu- 
lism, an  organism  of  the  anaerobic  type,  a 
warning  should  be  given  against  the;  paek- 
ing  of  miscellaneous  food  products  by  such 
;■  method  until  a  very  full  laboratory 
investigation  he  made.  N'o  one  wishes 
to  curl)  progress,  but  a  little  lime  and 
money  spent  in  investigation  is  better  than 
regret  s  at  1  he  loss  of  life.  Gas  and  vacuum 
have  a  limited  useful  field  in  preserving, 
and  these  should  be  definitely  determined. 

The  latest  theory  of  why  former  experi- 


J  need  some  air" 


He  has  needed  air  for  several 
days,  but  he  has  just  found  it 
out,  because  he  doesn't  own 
a  tire  pressure  gauge. 

He  happened  to  borrow  the 
garage  man's  gauge  and  dis- 
covered that  his  tires  are 
under-inflated. 

Tires  with  not  enough  air 
in  them  suffer  great  damage 
on  the  road.  Every  revolu- 
tion flexes  the  side  walls  and 
weakens  the  fabric  or 
cords. 

Air  is  free  and  convenient. 
Don't  guess  about  it.  Own  a 
tire  gauge,  use  it  frequently, 
keep  your  tires  properly  in- 


flated, and  your  car  will  ride 
better  and  your  tires  give  the 
full  service  and  long  wear 
their  maker  intended  them 
to  give. 

The  Schrader  Tire  Pressure 
Gauge  is  one  of  the  most 
compact,  durable,  and  accu- 
rate little  instruments  ever 
made  to  help  a  motorist  save 
money  and  tires.  The  Schra- 
der Gauge  lasts  for  years,  is 
not  easily  injured  or  dam- 
aged, and  costs  but  $1.25  (in 
Canada  $1.50). 

Sold  by  garages,  hardware 
stores,  and  motor  accessory 
stores. 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Chicago  Toronto  London 

Manufacturers  of  Schrader  Valve  Insides  and  Valve  Caps, 
Packed  in  Metal  Boxes  of  Five  Each 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


Do  you 

believe  me  ? 

An  advertising  expert  told  me  the  other 
day  that  if  every  man  who  reads  my 
stuff  should  believe  it  and  act  upon  it,  the 
avalanche  of  orders  would  probably  put 
Mennen  out  of  business.      I  guess  he's 
right.     Imagine  my  whole  audience  of 
ten  million  men  all  deciding  overnight 
that  they  wanted  Mennen's! 

I'm  puzzled.    I'm  wondering  how  many 
of  you  fellows  do  believe  me — how  many 
of  you  I  can  get  to  confess  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  Mennen's  Shaving  Cream. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  I  can  get 
to  gamble  a  dime  to  prove  to  your 
everlasting  satisfaction  one  of  two  things. 
Either  I  am  the  possessor  of  a  high 
speed  imagination — or  Mennen's  is  the 
greatest  preparation  ever  produced 
for  reducing  a  growth  of  he-bristles  to 
a  state  of  pitiable  non-resistance. 

Either  you  believe  me  or  you  don't. 
If  you  do,  you  probably  belong  to 
the  select  class  of  men  who  are  enjoying 
a  blithesome  Mennen  shave  every  morn- 
ing of  their  lives. 

Now,  if  you  are  in  doubt,  why  not  at 
least  put  it  up  to  me  to  prove  my 
case?     Forget  reason,  prejudice  or  habit 
and  act  on  your  regular-fellow  instinct. 
Obey  that  impulse  and  send  me  a  dime 
for   my    big   demonstrator   tube   and 
dare  Mennen's  to  give  you  the  kind 
of  shave  you've  always  wanted.     Dare 
it  to  flower  into  the  most  gorgeous 
bank  of  lather  that's  ever  decorated 
your  facial  landscape.     Settle  once  for 
all  this  question  of  nry  veracity  by  using 
three  times  as  much  water  as  usual — 
and  try  cold  water  if  you  like  it.     Let 
your  razor  sink  into  the  snow  drift  and 
dare  it  to  give  you  the  best  shave  )'ou 
ever  had  in  your  life.     That's  all  I  want. 

I'll  go  you  one  step  further.     When 
I  get  your  dare-devil-dim  ,  I'll  send  you 
along  a  sample  can  of  Mennen  Talcum 
for  Men — a  real  man's  talcum  for 
after  shaving  or  bathing.     It's  fine  for 
the  skin — and  it  doesn't  show. 

If  you're  a  sport,  come  through. 

fl       (Mennen  Salesman)  ^J 

Th^  n^nn^n  Company 
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menters  failed  in  their  attempts  to  use 
carbon  dioxid  is  that  they  did  not  remove 
all  the  free  oxygen;  that  anaerobic  is  a  rela- 
tive term,  and  that  if  all  the  oxygen  be 
removed  from  a  substance,  no  growth  of 
organisms  can  occur. 

Where  it  is  required  to  keep  the  articles 
fresh  for  only  a  relatively  short  time,  as  a 
month  or  two,  and  at  a  more  or  less  even 
temperature  and  humidity,  a  charge  of  the 
gas  is  applied  once  under  a  considerable 
pressure,  and  repeated  after  a  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  first  charge.  No  heat 
is  used. 

When  it  is  required  to  preserve  the  fruit 
for  a  long  time,  as  on  a  voyage  or  journey  in 
Avhieh  it  will  be  carried  through  various 
latitudes,  and  thus  exposed  to  differences 
of  temperature  and  humidity,  the  first 
charge  of  gas  is  extracted  from  the  articles, 
by  a  partial  vacuum  before  the  second 
charge  is  applied;  and  other  charges  of  car- 
bon dioxid  and  of  nitrogen  are  applied  to 
the  articles  at  carefully  graduated  pres- 
sures.   The  inventor  says: 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  proposed 
to  use  carbon  dioxid  as  a  preserving  agent, 
but  its  successful  or  effective  use  requires 
that  the  pressure  of  its  application  should 
be  great,  but  applied  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  crush  the  fruit;  and  its  withdrawal 
effected  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  expand 
and  rupture  the  fruit,  and  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  its  use  is  of  no  real  value. 

The  mere  immersicr?.  of  the  articles  in 
the  gas  is  valueless,  as  the  pores  and  inter- 
stices of  the  article  must  be  penetrated  by 
the  gas,  to  completely  eliminate  the  air  and 
obnoxious  germs,  and  effectively  preserve 
the  fruit. 

Too  low  a  pressure  is  therefore  inade- 
quate, and  too  high  a  pressure  is  injurious 
and  expensive  to  generate;  wherefore  re- 
peated experiments  were  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  lowest  efficient  pressure,  and 
the  safe  mode  of  applying  it. 

By  such  means  I  have  determined  that 
a  pressure  of  60  pounds  per  square  inch 
applied  in  a  certain  manner  is  necessary 
to  protect  such  articles  effectively  from 
change,  and  that  such  pressure  may  be 
safely  applied. 

To  meet  commercial  requirements,  the 
tightly  closed  chamber  receiving  the  gas 
under  pressure  is  made  of  suitable  size  to 
admit  a  large  number  of  containers,  as  glass 
jars  or  tin  cans,  and  to  support  them  in 
proper  connection  with  sealing  mechanism, 
which  can  be  actuated  from  the  exterior 
of  the  chamber  while  a  vacuum  is  main- 
tained therein. 

In  the  treatments  for  preserving  the 
i  article  a  moderate  length  of  time,  the  two 
I  gas  pressures  are  exerted  for  periods  cf 
20  minutes  and  1  hour,  respectively,  but  for 
preser^ng  the  article  indefinitely  two  fur- 
ther treatments  are  applied  and  the  pres- 
sure in  each  maintained  for  3  hours.  Such 
treatment  under  pressure  for  a  total  of  0 
hours  obviously  produces  a  far  greater 
effect  upon  the  article  than  the  two  treat- 
ments applied  for  preserving  the  article  for 
use  within  a  month. 

The  sealing  of  the  containers  while  in- 
closed in  the  chamber  is  effected  by  pro- 
viding the  lid  or  closure  of  each  container 
with  an  inlet  having  means  to  tightly  seal 
it;  and  such  means  may  afford  an  opportu- 


nity to  strengthen  the  said  seal  by  .solder 
or  otherwise,  after  the  containers  are  re- 
moved from  the  chamber. 


T 


HOW  THE  CAT  COMES  BACK 

HE  ability  of  the  cat  to  get  home  from 
a  considerable  distance,  through  un- 
familiar country,  is  discust  by  Prof.  Francis 
H.  Herrick,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  an  arti- 
cle on  "Homing  Powers  of  the  Cat,"  con- 
tributed to  The  Scientific  Monthly  (Lancas- 
ter, Pa.).  Professor  Herrick  bids  us  note 
that  the  cat  has  never  been  completely 
tamed  like  the  dog.  It  is  particularly  fond 
of  places  and  will  sometimes  remain  about 
an  abandoned  house  or  farm,  becoming  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  wild  animal. 
The  professor  also  reminds  us  that  the 
problem  of  homing  or  "distant  orientation" 
in  the  higher  animals  is  very  ancient.  In 
1915  Watson  and  Lashley  gave  a  resume 
of  the  whole  question  in  vertebrates.  We 
are  told : 

Their  results,  tho  admittedly  negative, 
disproved  certain  theories  of  homing;  they 
found  no  "special  tactual  or  olfactory 
mechanism  situated  in  the  nasal  cavity," 
but  thought  it  "just  possible"  that  the 
terns  might  "possess  on  certain  parts  of 
the  bod}^  mechanisms  which  might  assist 
them  in  reacting  to  slight  difference  in 
pressure,  temperature  and  humidity  of  air- 
columns. 

We  are  now  concerned  only  with  the 
powers  of  an  animal  standing  low  on  the 
ground,  and  moving  rather  slowly,  in  ori- 
enting to  a  known  goal — its  home,  and  in 
homing  successfully  and  repeatedly  by 
passing  through  territory  unknown  to  it. 
The  cat's  known  goal,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  a  point  but  a  region,  which, 
if  irregular,  may  be  quite  extensive. 

Wallace  maintained  that  the  cat  smelled 
its  way  out  and  back,  tho  leaving  no  tracks 
of  its  own.  Aside  from  the  assumption 
that  the  cat  possesses  an  acute  sense  of 
smell,  which  is  probably  erroneous,  the  cat 
does  not  always  return  over  the  course 
by  which  it  was  taken  out.  Darwin 
thought  that  the  power  of  returning  to  a 
region  from  which  an  animal  had  been 
deported,  when  indications  were  lacking, 
might  imply  the  faculty  of  keeping  a  dead 
reckoning  or  of  registering  the  various 
deviations  or  turns  made  in  the  course  of 
the  journey;  he  declined,  however,  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  as  his  data  were  insuffi- 
cient. 

We  have  shown  that  the  cat  can  return 
at  night,  and  think  it  probable  that  it 
homes  mainly  during  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness. In  the  greatest  distances  covered  in 
these  experiments  of  3  and  4.6  miles,  re- 
spectively, the  animals  had  in  one  case  28}^ 
hours  and  in  the  other  17  hour's  of  night- 
time available. 

When  we  are  thus  brought  squarely  be- 
fore the  problem  of  accounting  for  the 
return  of  this  animal  to  its  home  region 
under  the  conditions  described,  we  find  no 
solid  ground  on  which  to  tread;  what  fol- 
lows must  be  regarded  as  mainly  conjecture. 
Professor  Herrick  gives  the  following 
points  for  discussion  on  reflection: 

(1)  The  animal  seems  to  have  a  direc- 
tion-constant with  reference  to  its  home- 
region,  which  it  retains  through  the  journey 
out,  in  spite  of  all  the  manifold  turnings  and 
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QIVE   WINGS  TO   WORDS! 

vbped  onward  by  the  responsive  keys  of  the  Underwood  Portable, 
thought  becomes  swifter  in  its  flight;  writing  is  made  easier; 
understanding  becomes  surer — mind  is  brought  nearer  to  mind. 

The  Portable  is  obtainable  at  Underwood  offices  in  all  principal  cities,  or  direct  from  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
IT    WEIGHS    9%    LBS.    CASED.  PRICE   $50    IN    THE   U.   S.    A.  SEND    FOR    DESCRIPTIVE    BOOKLET. 


UNDERWOOD  PORTABLE 
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SPEED  and  efficiency  in  modern  offices  are  increased 
by  the  use  of  adding  and  addressing  machines, 
automatic  typewriters  and  other  electrically  driven 
devices.  And  the  foremost  manufacturers  of  such 
equipment  power  their  machines  with  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  to  provide  long,  satisfactory  service.  These 
small  powerunits  deliver  the  same  efficient,  untroubled 
and  economical  power  that  larger  R&M  Motors  sup- 
ply to  factories,  mills  and  shops.  Look  for  the  R&M 
name  plate  on  the  motor  of  any  appliance  you  buy. 

R&M  Motors  arc  made  for  all  services;  sizes 
ranye  from  1/40  to  100  horsepower,  inclusive 

THE   ROBBINS   &   MYERS   COMPANY 
Springfield,  Ohio      •     Brantford,  Ontario 

Hobbins  &  Mvers 

Motors  and  Tans 
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YOUR    ORGANIZATION 

DOES  IT  NEED  MONEY? 

What  worthwhile  local  organization,  whose  major  objective  is 
service  to  the  community,  can  render  a  full  measure  of  service 
without  additional  funds  not  provided  for  in  its  yearly  budget? 
How  often  have  your  members  discussed  constructive  plans 
which  your  organization  or  club  was  unable  to  carry  thru,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds  to  meet  necessary  expenses? 

The  Literary  Digest  has  a  plan  which  will  enable  your 
members  to  raise  a  fund  up  to  $200  in  one  month  for  the 
treasury  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  you  to  render  a  real 
service  to  your  community  which  will  be  appreciated.  And 
the  plan  further  provides  for  a  constant  source  of  extra  money 
each  month  thereafter  for  spare-time  work  by  your  members. 

In  sending  for  details  of  our  plan,  you  will  be  under  no 
obligation  whatever.  At  your  next  regular  meeting,  you  can 
then  present  to  your  fellow-workers,  a  pleasant,  dignified  and 
easy  method  of  obtaining  the  fund  needed  which  should  cause 
them  to  appreciate  your  enterprise.  The  coupon  below  is  for 
your  convenience.    Mail  it  TODAY. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Bureau  291,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  complete  details  of  your  Organization  Fund  Plan. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Name  of  Organization 

Funds  Needed  for 


twistings  to  which  its  body  may  be  sub- 
jected; (2)  This  power  of  maintaining  ori- 
entation does  not  depend  upon  memory 
nor,  as  already  indicated,  upon  the  recep- 
tors which  mediate  vision,  hearing  or  smell ; 
(3)  We  get  over  no  difficulties  by  assuming, 
as  has  been  often  done,  a  "sense  of  direc- 
tion." (4)  Tho  of  course  possible,  it  is 
rather  improbable  that  an  animal  like  the 
cat  possesses  important  unknown  sense- 
organs  which  come  to  its  aid  in  orientation ; 
(5)  By  the  process  of  exclusion  we  seem  to 
be  thrown  back  upon  (a)  mental  imagery, 
or  a  relation  established  between  the  visual 
and  the  visualized  fields,  and  (b)  the  kines- 
thetic sense,  the  sense  of  movement,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  the  "muscle  sense," 
which  is  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  yield  an 
impulse  to  action  whenever  the  body  is 
moved. 

I  am  inclined  at  present  to  believe,  tho 
unable  to  prove,  that  the  secret  of  this 
power  lies  in  the  kinesthetic  sense,  which 
is  older  by  far  than  either  seeing,  smelling 
or  hearing;  in  other  words,  that  the  con- 
stant sought  lies  back  of  the  ordinary 
sense-organs,  and  that  this  is  in  some  way 
bound  up  with  this  primitive  muscle  sense, 
which  experiment  has  already  shown  to  be 
of  far  greater  delicacy  in  many  animals 
than  in  man. 


ALARMIST  SAFETY  METHODS 

ATTEMPTS  to  induce  the  ordinary 
-^*-  citizen  to  play  safe  by  scaring  him 
to  death  are  mildly  deprecated  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Engineering  News- 
Record  (New  York).  A  great  deal  of  well- 
meaning  fire-prevention  propaganda,  he 
says,  has  been  like  the  boy's  cry  of  "wolf" 
in  the  fable.  After  the  first  time  or  two 
it  scared  no  one.  The  average  citizen  in 
the  course  of  his  daily  ups  and  downs  be- 
comes more  or  less  hard-boiled,  and  is  not 
very  receptive  to  arguments  that  are 
rejected  by  his  sound  practical  sense.  He 
continues: 

This  psychology  is  probably  responsible 
for  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  underwriters' 
persistent  campaign  against  the  wood 
shingle,  a  campaign  whose  weakness  lay 
in  absurdly  overshooting  the  mark.  The 
aim  was  to  induce  home-builders  to  use 
incombustible  roofing;  the  method  was  to 
endeavor  to  alarm  the  whole  community 
over  the  imminent  danger  of  destruction 
residing  in  its  shingle  roofs.  Unfortu- 
nately, every  citizen  is  fairly  well  familiar 
with  the  long  satisfactory  service  of  such 
roofs,  and  his  common  sense  therefore  not 
only  keeps  him  from  becoming  alarmed, 
as  he  was  meant  to  be,  but  also  leads  him 
to  discount  the  real  fire-prevention  mes- 
sage. A  less  pronounced  but  newer 
example  of  the  wolf  cry  appears  in  the 
current  week's  news.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  sent  out  a  warning  bulletin 
addrest  to  every  one — that  is,  to  every 
owner  of  a  radio  receiving  set — that  he 
should  equip  himself  at  once  with  elaborate 
protection  against  the  lightning  danger 
residing  in  his  aerial  and  lead-in  wiring. 
The  bulletin  refers  to  a  new  radio-protec- 
tion rule  drafted  by  a  committee  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  moderate,  sane  and 
practical  in  the  highest  degree.     But  the 
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warning  is  couched  in  alarmist  terms, 
vaguely  but  effectively  suggesting  that 
radio  equipment  is  dangerous.  No  proof 
is  given  that  antennae  increase  the  lightning 
danger  of  a  house,  nor  is  even  a  plausible 
case  established.  The  common  citizen, 
whose  home  is  already  joined  up  with  miles 
of  electric  light  and  telephone  circuits 
capable  of  collecting  atmospheric  super- 
potentials  along  their  whole  length,  and 
whose  metal  roof  gutters  and  back-yard 
trees  afford  excellent  means  for  "attract- 
ing" lightning,  will  not  become  much 
excited  over  this  warning  bulletin.  On 
the  contrary,  he  will  lose  a  little  of  the 
faith — such  as  he  may  have — in  the  de- 
pendability of  public  scientific  organiza- 
tions, and  he  will  be  less  ready  to  believe 
future  statements  about  lightning  or  fire 
danger,  and  to  accept  warnings  issued  from 
similar  sources. 


THINGS  THAT  LIVE  IN  THE  TIDES 

THE  life  of  the  tidal  zone,  that  narrow 
area  of  advancing  or  receding  waters, 
bringing  every  continental  land  mass  which 
belongs  properly  neither  to  land  nor  sea, 
but  is  the  disputed  province  of  both  these 
realms,  is  described  by  a  contributor  to 
The  Scientific  American  (New  York).  Al- 
tho,  on  a  superficial  view,  it  is  by  no  means 
favorable  to  life,  the  tidal  zone  turns  out, 
on  closer  examination,  this  writer  tells  us, 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  variety  of  animal 
life  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  He  pro- 
ceeds : 

Whether  life  began  in  the  open  sea  or  in 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  littoral,  or  in 
fresh-water  pools,  scientists  have  not  been 
able  to  decide.  Nevertheless,  one  thing  is 
certain,  namely,  that  if  life  did  not  originate 
in  the  tidal  zone  nor  in  the  area  immediately 
below  it,  as  some  still  think  possible,  then 
life  was  not  very  long  in  reaching  there.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  adduce  special  proof  of 
this  statement:  the  vast  number  of  in- 
vertebrate animals  that  frequent  or  have 
frequented,  or  that  have  relatives  on  the 
shore,  from  sponges,  through  ccelenterates, 
echinoderms,  worms,  crustaceans,  and 
mollusks  up  to  ascidians,  allows  of  no  other 
conclusion.  In  its  earlier  youth,  then,  life 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  tides,  and 
it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  life 
is  continuing  to  show  the  effects.  That  is 
what  biologists  intend  to  express  when 
they  speak  of  the  shore  as  the  school  where- 
in many  of  the  most  important  lessons  of 
life  were  learned. 

As  illustrating  this  there  is  the  in- 
fluence of  wave-impact  on  the  life  of  the 
seashore.  This  is  at  once  made  apparent 
to  the  observer,  not  only  by  the  large 
number  of  fixt  forms,  of  which  the  rock- 
barnacle  is  a  prominent  example,  but  also 
by  the  tendency  even  among  free  animals 
to  keep  a  grip  on  the  substratum.  The 
adhesion  of  barnacles  is  due  to  a  cement 
substance  secreted  by  special  glands  in  the 
region  of  the  head,  but  in  the  case  of  sea- 
anemones,  flat-worms,  sea-slugs,  and  sea- 
snails,  adhesion  is  due  merely  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly close  contact  of  the  body  with 
the  substratum.  A  very  interesting  adap- 
tation to  life  in  the  area  of  wave-action  is 
seen  in  a  fish  called  the  lumpHieker,  which 
has  the  pelvic  fins  converted  into  a  cup,  or 
sucker,  with  which  it  clings  to  rocks  and 
weeds.  Mere  adhesive  powers  are,  ap- 
parently, not  sufficient,  since  there  is  a 
tendency  also  to  adopt  a  form  which  offers 
the  least  possible  amount  of  resistance  to 
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Are  you 
a  sensitive  person? 

NATURALLY,   you  are 
Every  person  of  culture  and 
refinement    possesses  those    finer 
sensibilities  that  mark  the  gentle- 
man and  gentlewoman. 

And  particularly  are  such  people  sen- 
sitive about  the  little  personal  things  that 
so  quickly  identify  you  as  a  desirable 
associate — socially  o?  in  business 

Attention  to  the  condition  of  your 
breath  ought  to  be  as  systematic  a  part 
of  your  daily  toilet  routine  as  the  wash 
ing  of  your  face  and  hands.  Yet  how 
many,  many  men  and  women  neglect 
this  most  important  precaution! 

The  reason  is  a  perfectly  natural  one. 
Halitosis  (or  unpleasant  breath,  as  the 
scientific  term  has  it)  is  an  insidious 
thing  you  may  be  troubled  with  and  still 
be  entirely  ignorant  of. 

Your  mirror  can't  tell  you  Usually 
you  can't  tell  it  yourself.  And  the  sub- 
ject is  too  delicate  for  your  friends — 
maybe  even  your  wife  or  husband — to 
care  to  mention  to  you.  So  you  may 
unconsciously  offend  your  friends  and 
those  you  come  in  intimate  contact  with 
day  by  day. 

Halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  is  usually  tempo- 
rary, due  to  some  local  condition.  Smoking  often 
causes  it.  the  finest  cigar  becoming  the  offende. 
even  hours  after  it  has  brought  the  smoker  pleasure. 
Again,  halitosis  may  be  chronic,  due  to  some  or- 
ganic disorder  which  a  doctor  or  dentist  should  diag- 
nose and  correct. 

Most  forms  of  halitosis,  however,  may  easily  be 
overcome  by  the  regular  use  of  Listerine,  the 
well-known  liquid  antiseptic,  as  a  gargle  and  mouth 
wash. 

Listerine  possesses  unusually  effective  properties  as 
an  antiseptic.  It  quickly  halts  food  fermentation 
in  the  mouth  and  dispels  the  unpleasant  halitosis 
incident  to  such  a  condition. 

Provide  yourself  with  a  bottle  today,  and  relieve 
yourself  of  that  uncomfortable  uncertainty  a>  to 
whether  your  breath  is  sweet,  fresh  and  clean. — 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  Saint  Louis, 
U.S.A. 
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the  water,  and,  in  particular,  to  reduce 
height.  Shore  forms  are  typically  flat- 
tened forms. 

The  conclusion  must  be  reached  that  the 
tides  have  not  only  been  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  molding  the  present-day  life 
of  the  seashore,  but  have  also  had  far- 
reaching  consequences  to  life  in  general. 
This  pulsing,  ever-changing  strip  of  the 
earth's  surface  has  played  a  part  in  life 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size. 


WHAT  IS  A  FOREST? 

MOST  of  our  readers  will  answer  this 
question  by  saying,  "A  large  tract 
of  woodland,"  or  "A  vast  group  of 
growing  trees."  That  this  is  not  the  gov- 
ernmental or  administrative  view  is  urged 
by  Frank  A.  Waugh  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  in 
a  contribution  to  The  Journal  of  Forestry, 
now  reprinted  and  distributed  as  a  separate 
pamphlet.  Mr.  Waugh  laments  the  dis- 
tinction that  we  are  making  between  na- 
tional forests  and  national  parks.  He  bids 
us  note  that  national  forests  existed  in 
remote  antiquity,  and  that  their  economic 
use  as  a  source  of  timber  was  secondary. 
He  writes: 

In  America  in  modern  times  the  word 
forest  has  come  to  have  a  very  arbitrary 
and  narrowly  limited  meaning.  In  the 
popular  mind  a  forest  is  a  tract  of  wood- 
land where  trees  are  grown  for  economic 
uses — that  and  nothing  more.  Even  as  re- 
gards the  national  forests  the  common 
understanding  does  not  include  the  idea  of 
pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep,  nor  the 
protection  of  city  water  supplies  nor  any 
of  the  hundred  other  utilities  which  are 
actually  promoted  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  which  are  of  incalculable  economic  and 
social  value. 

This  narrow,  illogical  popular  miscon- 
ception is  frequently  a  serious  handicap  to 
forest  legislation  and  administration.  In 
our  endeavors  to  make  adequate  plants  for 
dealing  with  the  exceedingly  valuable  recre- 
ation utilities  in  the  national  forests  we 
have  met  many  practical  difficulties  grow- 
ing out  of  this  sole  root  of  ignorance. 
Thousands  of  good  people,  and  some  of 
them  professional  foresters,  simply  can  not 
understand  that  fishing  and  camping  and 
scenery  are  just  as  legitimate  forest  prod- 
ucts as  shakes  and  pulpwood,  and  actually 
worth  more  at  current  market  prices. 

How  this  erroneous  definition  of  forestry 
became  established  is  a  mystery.  It  has 
no  historical  foundation,  either  in  law,  in 
forest  practise  nor  in  common  usage.  It 
can  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ancient  rulers 
of  Persia  and  Babylon  established  royal 
hunting  forests.  Possibly  their  predeces- 
sors in  earlier  dynasties  did  the  same.  Cer- 
tainly whenever  the  first  of  these  protected 
hunting-grounds  was  proclaimed  there  the 
first  national  forest  was  established. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter — more  easy 
than  profitable — to  trace  the  history  of 
forestry  through  early  times,  and  especially 
through  Roman  law,  to  the  present  time. 
For  us  the  main  interest  lies  in  English 
common  law  and  in  the  usage  of  the  mother 
tongue  in  respect  to  forests.  In  this  field 
a  few  authoritative  citations  will  be  worth 
while.     Let  the  first  be  from  Townley,  a 
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A  daily  check  on  your  weight  marks 
your  progress  on  the  road  to  ideal 
health  and  beauty.  Know  exactly  the 
progress  you  are  making;  guessing  is 
dangerous.  Weigh  yourself  daily  with- 
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recent    English    writer    on    forestry.     He 
says : 

"The  etymology  of  the  word  'forest '  lias 
no  connection  with  woods  or  woodland;  it 
means  a  waste  or  large  open  space." 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  discussions 
of  early  forest  law  in  England  is  given  by 
Cox.     Here  is  one  paragraph: 

"The  term  'forest,'  that  had  been  long 
in  like  use  on  parts  of  the  Continent,  was 
then  introduced  into  England,  and  made 
to  embrace  vast  districts,  which  included 
woodlands  and  wild  wastes  of  moor,  as 
well  as  patches  of  cultivated  land." 

The  same  writer  explains  further: 

"In  some  cases  there  were  permanent 
forges  of  some  size,  belonging  to  the  crown, 
within  the  forest  bounds;  of  this  there  were 
two  instances  in  Duffield  Frith. 

"In  the  Belper  ward  of  Duffield  Frith 
there  was  considerable  surface  coal-mining; 
on  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  there  were  par- 
ticular regulations  affecting  the  procuring 
of  peat;  whilst  in  other  forests  the  quarry- 
ing of  stone  for  building  purposes,  for  mill- 
stones and  for  tombstones,  as  well  as  the 
burning  of  lime  and  digging  of  marl  were 
pursued,  but  in  all  cases  with  due  regard 
for  non-disturbance  of  the  deer." 

The  old  English  idea  of  the  forest  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  definition: 

"A  forest  was  a  portion  of  territory  con- 
sisting of  extensive  wastelands,  and 
including  a  certain  amount  of  both 
woodland  and  pasture,  circumscribed  by 
defined  metes  and  bounds,  within  which 
the  right  of  hunting  was  reserved  exclu- 
sively to  the  king,  and  which  was  subject 
to  a  special  code  of  laws  administered  by 
local  as  well  as  central  ministers." 

Finally,  we  may  consider  a  very  modern 
American  summary  of  the  English  idea: 

"In  early  English  law  the  word  'forest' 
was  applied  exclusively  to  a  tract  of  land 
composed  entirely  of  a  wooded  area  or  of 
both  woods  and  pastures  that  were  kept  as 
a  refuge  or  breeding  place  for  wild  beasts 
and  fowls,  and  within  which  the  sovereign 
or  other  political  dignitary  enjoyed  exclu- 
sive privileges  for  recreation  and  hunting." 

These  citations  might  be  multiplied 
into  the  hundreds.  Without  exception  all 
examinations  of  the  records  will  show  that 
the  early  idea  of  a  forest  was  that  of  a 
game  cover,  a  place  where  wild  game  was 
harbored,  especially  for  the  recreation  of 
royal  sportsmen.  In  short,  recreation  is 
the  very  oldest  forest  utility  and  his- 
torically the  only  one. 

the  lay  members  have 
great  earnestness  and 
a  distinction  between 
on  precisely  this  line. 
That  is,  the  common  newspaper  mind  has 
been  trying  to  think  of  a  forest  as  a  stand 
of  timber  destined  for  lumber  and  of  a 
park  as  a  tract  used  for  recreation.  The 
most  serious  difficulty  with  these  defini- 
tions lies  in  the  fact  that  enormous  areas  of 
woodland  are  used  for  both  purposes.  Also 
both  definitions  go  to  pieces  when  exam- 
ined in  the  light  of  historic  usage. 

To  make  a  definition  which  will  conform 
to  actual  facts  in  the  United  States  of  to- 
day, and  which  will  interpret  these  facts 
reasonably  in  the  light  of  history,  we  might 
say  that  a  forest  is  any  tract  of  land,  usu- 
ally characterized  by  a  predominant  growth 
of  trees,  maintained  and  managed  for 
various  human  utilities. 

This  definition  will  bear  explanationby  say- 
ing that  any  one  or  several  of  these  utilities 
may  be  held  in  view  in  the  same  area  and  at 
the  same  time.  Some  of  the  well-known 
utilities  of  the  present  day  are  the  following: 

1.  Production  of  timber  for  lumber, 
woodpulp,  etc. 


In  this  country 
been    trying    with 
futility    to    draw 
forests   and   parks 
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Operating  €f 

In  all  American  industries,  coal  is  a  big 
operating  item.  More  than  77  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  power  in  steam  elec- 
tric generating  plants  goes  to  pay  the  coal  bill. 

The  buying  of  coal  is  therefore  one  of  the 
manufacturers'  biggest  responsibilities.  The 
right  coal  keeps  costs  down. 

Consolidation  Coal  is  used  by  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  industrial  corpora- 
tions, for  two  reasons: 

(1)  Our  large  production  capacity  of  coals  of 
various  character,  with  operations  in  6  dis- 
tricts, enables  us  to  supply  the  fuel  best 
suited  to  your  requirements. 

(2)  The  coal  we  do  ship  you  is  sure  to  be  clean 
coal,  from  which  all  possible  waste  sub- 
stance has  been  eliminated.  Clean  coal 
means  saving  in  freight  rates  and  higher 
power  delivery  per  ton. 

Industrial  executives  interested  in  economy 
results  of  Consolidation  Coal  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  us. 
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Bleeding  Gums 

Restored    to    health 

PYORRHOCIDE  Powder  has  been 
prescribed  by  leading  dentists 
since  1908  because  of  its  effectiveness 
as  a  dentifrice  for  both  the  teeth  and 
the  gums. 

Its  value  in  pyorrhea  prevention  and 
treatment  was  scientifically  demon- 
strated for  years  in  clinics  devoted 
exclusively  to  pyorrhea  research. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


2.  Production  of  resin,  turpentine,  and 
similar  forest  products. 

3.  Protection  of  water-supply  for  com- 
munity use. 

4.  Protection  of  streamflow  on  account 
of  commerce,  manufacturing,  and  agri- 
culture. 

5.  Grazing. 

6.  Recreation,  including  the  protection 
of  scenery,  of  fish  and  game,  and  of 
antiquities. 

7.  Protection  of  health — a  utility  not 
yet  generally  recognized  hut  destined  to 
play  a  large  role  in  the  forest  policy  of  the 
future. 

8.  Amelioration  of  climate — a  service  for 
which  the  forests  do  not  yet  get  full  credit. 


MAKING  SCIENCE  RIDICULOUS 

THIS  is  what  a  large  section  of  the  daily 
press  is  doing  at  present,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Waldemar  Kaempffert,  well-knowrn 
scientific  editor  and  writer,  who  explains 
in  this  way  the  distaste  of  eminent  in- 
ventors and  discoverers  for  writing  popular 
accounts  of  their  wort.  The  scientist,  he 
says,  is  apt  to  shun  the  average  reporter 
after  some  experience  of  the  jaunty  way 
in  which  he  is  prone  to  handle  scientific 
subjects  and  scientific  men.  The  fault,  he 
maintains,  is  a  national  one.  Scientists  and 
scientific  subjects  are  not  treated  in  this 
way  at  all  in  England,  or  France,  or  Ger- 
man3\  Mr.  Kaempffert,  whose  letter  is  a 
contribution  to  a  recent  discussion  on  the 
popularization  of  science  in  Science  (New 
York),  believes  that  this  state  of  things  is 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  scientific 
information  in  our  country  and  to  general 
education  in  scientific  subjects.    He  writes: 

So  long  as  the  standards  of  American 
journalism  are  Avhat  they  are,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  enlist  the  whole-hearted  cooper- 
ation of  scientific  men  in  popularizing  the 
results  of  their  researches.  A  distinguished 
biologist  put  the  matter  thus  to  me  a  few 
years  ago:  "We  do  not  mind  being 
popularized,  but  we  do  mind  being  made 
ridiculous!'" 

And  there  we  have  the  whole  truth  in  a 
nutshell.  Consider  these  facts  which  have 
come  under  my  notice: 

In  the  basement  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  an  electric  furnace  used  for  con- 
ducting experiments  at  high  temperatures. 
A  Washington  reporter,  in  quest  of  good 
red  journalistic  meat,  was  permitted  to  see 
that  furnace  in  operation.  On  the  following 
day  there  appeared  an  article  from  his  pen 
in  a  Washington  newspaper  under  the 
title,  "Bureau  of  Standards  Has  Little 
Hell  in  Basement."  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  men  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  look 
at  him  askance  now? 

During  the  days  when  Halley's  comet 
was  the  subject  of  almost  daily  newspaper 
articles,  about  twenty  Chicago  reporters 
camped  on  the  grounds  of  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory. Fearing  complete  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  work  that  they  were 
doing,  the  members  of  the  observatory 
staff  granted  no  interviews.  Finally,  one 
ingenious  reporter  suggested  that  he  be 
permitted  to  photograph  the  entire  staff  on 
the  steps  of  tne  observatory.    Inasmuch  as 
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all  the  reporters  had  been  treated  rather 
haughtily,  it  seemed  as  if  this  harmless 
request  might  be  granted.  Accordingly, 
the  staff  posed.  Two  days  later  there  ap- 
peared in  a  Chicago  newspaper  a  photo- 
graph of  one  of  the  astronomers — a  dis- 
tinguished telescopic  observer — seated  at 
the  eyepiece  of  the  huge  Yerkes  refractor, 
but  in  a  position  outrageously  absurd. 
His  photograph  had  been  cut  out  of  that 
made  on  the  observatory  steps,  pasted 
upon  a  lifeless  picture  of  the  refractor,  and 
the  whole  reproduced,  with  results  that 
astonished  every  astronomical  observer 
who  saw  the  newspaper.  The  observatory 
staff  was  kept  busy  explaining  to  its  col- 
leagues all  over  the  country  how  this  ab- 
surdity was  perpetrated. 

Washington  scientists  surely  have  not 
forgotten  the  great  injustice  done  to  Sam- 
uel P.  Langley  at  the  time  when  his  his- 
torically important  experiments  with  his 
man-carrying  airplane  were  conducted. 
If  ever  a  scientist's  life  was  embittered  and 
shortened  by  gross  newspaper  misrepre- 
sentation, it  was  Langley's. 

Our  newspapers  and  magazines  are  right 
in  demanding  what  they  call  "human 
interest."  It  is  what  science  does  for  man- 
kind that  is  interesting.  The  best  popu- 
larizers  of  science  have  always  been  hu- 
manly interesting — particularly  the  men 
who  have  had  theories  to  propound 
which  were  not  readily  accepted  by  their 
colleagues. 

The  campaign  waged  by  Darwin  and  his 
colleagues  was  a  conspicuous  example  of 
sound  popularization,  according  to  Mr. 
Kaempffert.  But  he  thinks  that  our  news- 
papers and  magazines  ride  human  interest 
too  hard.  The  one  thing  that  seemed  to 
strike  our  reporters  about  Einstein  was  the 
fact  that  he  smoked  a  pipe  and  that  his 
hair  was  disheveled.  Few  pointed  out  the 
practical  significance  of  his  theory — the  fact 
that  chemists,  physicists,  engineers  and 
astronomers  must  henceforth  reckon  with 
time,  space  and  motion  in  a  new  way.  He 
goes  on: 

What  Edison  eats  for  breakfast  seems  to 
be  of  more  importance  than  what  Edison 
has  actually  achieved.  So  long  as  our 
newspapers  publish  simply  gossip  and  the 
news  of  death  and  destruction,  we  have 
little  to  hope  from  them.  If  any  one  were 
to  write  a  history  of  the  United  States  one 
hundred  years  hence,  with  no  other  infor- 
mation before  him  than  that  contained  in 
current  newspapers,  he  would  inevitably 
draw  the  conclusion  that  Americans  of  our 
day  led  scandalous  private  lives  and  were 
savagely  addicted  to  killing  one  another. 
Curiously  enough,  only  the  advertisements 
would  save  him  from  presenting  an  utterly 
distorted  picture  of  present-day  life  and 
manners. 

Since  these  are  the  editorial  standards  of 
the  day,  is  it  any  wonder  that  scientists 
hold  aloof  from  the  reporter?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  made 
ridiculous? 

In  Europe  it  is  otherwise.  I  have 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  securing 
whole-hearted  cooperation  from  English, 
French  and  German  scientists.  They  send 
their  portraits  on  request — something  that 
American  scientists  hesitate  to  do.  They 
write  delightful  scientific  feuilletous,  many 
of  them  models  of  simplicity  and  clarity. 
They  recognize  their  journalistic  obliga- 
tion to  the  public  at  large.  But  when  they 
Come  to  this  country,  they  soon  learn 
the    wisdom    of    withdrawing    into    their 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


shells.  The  newspaper  and  magazine  editor 
constantly  uses  the  stock  argument  that 
he  "gives  the  public  what  it  wants."  But 
does  he  really  know  what  the  public  wants? 
Would  any  magazine  or  newspaper  editor 
have  predicted  that  Wells'  Outlines  of 
History  or  Van  Loon's  Story  of  Mankind 
would  have  sold  in  editions  of  one  hundred 
thousand  and  more? 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  over  two  million,  publishes 
articles  on  economics  and  industry  which 
are,  in  the  main,  excellent  examples  of 
what  the  popularization  of  technical  sub- 
jects should  be.  It  has  its  standards  of 
human  interest,  but  it  does  not  forget  that 
the  facts,  simply,  humanly,  and  interest- 
ingly presented  are  "what  the  public 
wants." 

It  is  possible  that  the  schools  of  jour- 
nalism which  have  been  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  may  bring 
about  a  reformation  of  editorial  standards 
through  their  graduates.  Not  much  is 
hoped  for  from  the  publishers  themselves. 
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WHAT  IS  A  CARLOAD? 

FREIGHT  rates  oh  carload  lots  are 
lower  than  when  less  than  a  carload  is 
shipped.  What  constitutes  a  carload, 
exprest  in  pounds  or  tons?  Writing  in 
the  American  Exporter  (New  York),  the 
editor,  B.  Olney  Hough,  admits  that 
no  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
query,  unless  one  is  to  enter  into  a  long, 
highly  complicated  and  technical  revieAV  of 
the  regulations  under  which  railways  in  the 
United  States  operate  as  prescribed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  a 
very  general  way,  however,  he  believes 
that  carload  quantities  are  defined,  ac- 
cording to  the  innumerable  kinds  of  com- 
modities which  are  transported,  as  ranging 
from  a  minimum  of  10,000  pounds  up  to  a 
minimum  of  36,000  pounds.  Incidentally 
Mr.  Hough  weaves  into  his  discussion  a 
eulogy  of  our  freight  transportation  system, 
which  he  rates  first  in  the  world,  both  in 
methods  and  accomplishment.    He  writes: 

Clearly  enough  the  nature  of  the  com- 
modity must  govern,  because  the  maximum 
weight  which  a  freight  car,  or  goods  wagon, 
as  the  vehicle  is  called  in  England,  can 
carry  may  be  loaded  on  it,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  transporting  steel  rails  or  angle 
bars,  or  something  of  that  sort,  whereas  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  same 
vehicle  to  load  an  equal  weight  of  bulky 
goods  like  wooden  furniture.  The  question 
is  further  complicated  by  the  different 
sizes  of  freight  wagons  that  are  in  use,  for 
certain  minimums  are  prescribed  according 
to  quantities  when  wagons,  or  cars,  36 
feet  in  length  are  employed,  and  certain 
other  minimums  when  longer  cars,  say  40 
feet  in  length,  are  used. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  what  con- 
stitutes a  carload  in  the  United  States, 
therefore  depends  upon  the  commodity  in 
question,  but  the  basic  principle  to  be 
remembered  is  that  the  railway  wagons 
used  for  transporting  freight  in  the  United 
States  are  very  much  larger  and  more 
capacious,  both  as  to  cubic  contents  and 
as    to    weights    carried,    than    are    similar 
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bar  examination  in  any  state'.     Low  cost,  easiest 


I  terms.      We  furnish  everything' including  complete 
I  Law  Library.    Send  for  free  catal  <e. 

AMERICAN   SCHOOL 
l-Pept,  L-6S3         Draxol  Aw.  and  58th,       Chicago 


Good  Yearly  Incomes 

have  been  made  by  trained  paint  salesmen. 
Incomes  of  from  $4,800  to  Sl2,ooo  yearly  are 
common.  Our  course  equips  you  with  the  nec- 
essary knowledge  to  make  these  large  earnings. 
It  is  endorsed  by  leading  paint  companies. 
They  want  to  secure  men  who  have  completed 
it.  Write  for  free  information  of  the  course 
and  our  assurance  of  placing  you  with  a  reli- 
able company  after  you  have  completed  it. 

CLEVELAND  PAINT  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

422  Bangor  Bldg.  Cleveland,  0. 


THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S   BOOK 

By  A.  L.  Churchill  and  Leonard  Wickenden 

A  practical,  non-technical,  money-saving  volume 
telling  all  a  prospective  or  actual  home-owner 
would  And  valuable  to  know,  from  the  selection 
ol  a  site,  financing,  building  materials,  lighting, 
heating,  plumbing,  and  special  appliances  to  mak- 
ing repairs. 

I  !i„».  Cloth.  404  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.00  net; 
bv  mail,  $2.12. 


fUNK  %  WA6NAUS  COMPANY 


354-360  fourth  Ave,  New  York 
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The  rounded  edges  of  this  pencil 
make  it  "Pleasing  to  the  fingers."    M 


A  Message  To 
Parents  and  Teachers 


THIS  year,  make  it  a  point 
to  know  the  kind  of  pen- 
cils the  children  are  using. 
The  right  pencils  will  help 
their  handwriting — they  will 
lessen  eye-strain — they  will 
ease  and  speed  the  daily  form- 
ative tasks  in  the  school  room 
and  in  the  home. 

Somewhere  in  the  Dixon 
line  there  is  a  pencil  for 
every  age  and  every  grade — 
for  the  little  fellow  just  start- 
ing out  to  school — for  his 
older  brother  or  sister  in  the 
grammar  school — for  later 
years  in  high  school  and  in 
business. 

Not  very  far  from  wher- 
ever you  are  there  is  a  depend- 
able dealer  who  sells  Dixon 
pencils.  Make  it  a  point  to 
consult  with  him.  He  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  select  the 
right  pencils  for  your  children 
— the  right  size,  the  right 
weight  for  chubby  little  hands 
— the  right  lead  for  eyes  that 
must  not  be  strained. 

Send  for  special  School  Catalog 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

41-J,  Pencil  Dept.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors: 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto 


vehicles  on  the  railways  of  most  other 
countries  of  the  world.  When  a  manu- 
facturer in  this  country  quotes  on  "C.  L." 
quantities  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  with 
reasonable  safety  that  he  means  a  mini- 
mum quantity  of  from  15,000  to  20,000 
pounds. 

In  addition  to  cheaper  freight  charges  on 
merchandise  shipped  in  carload  lots,  other 
economies  are  to  be  found  in  the  ordering 
of  such  minimum  quantities.  They  are 
especially  notable  in  the  charges  involved 
for  transferring  merchandise  from  the 
terminals  of  the  railways  at  some  of  the 
principal  ports  in  this  country,  notably 
New  York  City,  to  the  side  of  the  ocean 
steamer  that  is  to  carry  the  merchandise  to 
its  destination.  Railways  reaching  New 
York,  for  example,  place  merchandise 
shipped  in  carload  quantities  on  board  of 
their  own  lighters  and  transfer  it  without 
charge  alongside  of  the  prescribed  steam- 
ship, whereas  a  considerable  charge  is 
made  for  thus  transferring  merchandise 
shipped  in  less  than  carload  quantities. 

Railways  in  the  United  States  differ  in 
some  respects  in  their  very  construction  as 
well  as  in  their  equipment  from  railways  in 
many  other  countries.  Our  railway  tracks 
are  built  to  stand  much  heavier  traffic,  our 
rails  are  heavier,  our  passenger-  as  well  as 
our  freight-cars  are  heavier  as  well  as 
larger.  It  was  discovered  that  heavier 
rails  could  bear  heavier  loads  without 
danger  and  this  led  to  the  construction  of 
heavier  cars.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
the  normal  freight-car  used  in  the  United 
States  weighed  18,000  pounds  and  could 
carry  a  load  of  20,000  pounds.  We  now 
have  plenty  of  freight-cars  in  the  United 
States  that  will  carry  from  50,000  to  60,000 
pounds. 

Grain  from  the  wheat-fields  of  Minne- 
sota and  neighboring  States  has  to  be 
hauled  about  1,500  miles  before  it  reaches 
an  ocean  steamer.  This  is  only  a  little  less 
than  the  distance  from  Paris  to  Petrograd. 
Steel  from  Pittsburgh  must  cover  450 
miles  of  railway  before  it  reaches  New 
York,  between  two  and  three  times  the 
distance  from  Liverpool  to  London.  He 
goes  on: 

The  distance  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
is  as  far  as  from  Paris  to  Warsaw,  or  Berlin 
to  Rome.  Our  Government  gives  the  dis- 
tance from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  as 
3,191  miles.  There  is  no  railway  haul  in 
all  Europe  so  long  as  this;  unless  we  are  to 
consider  a  diagonal  route,  for  example, 
from  Lisbon  to  Moscow. 

Yet  so  highly  has  the  science  of  railway 
traffic  been  developed  in  the  United  States 
that  the  freight  charges  per  ton  mile  are 
very  much  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in 
any  other.  Pmglish  average  freight  rates 
are  over  twice  what  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  Pre-war  figures  show  that  the 
German  railway  rates,  compared  with  the 
American  of  1.052  cents,  were  about  1.42 
cents,  and  the  French  rales  about  1.55 
cents. 

Railway  freight  rates  on  the  tremendous 
traffic  carried  by  roads  in  this  country  can 
be  low,  and  have  to  be  low,  because  a  very 
large  share  of  the  tonnage;  is  shipped  in 
carload  and  trainload  lots  over  hundreds  of 
miles.  The  average  distance  traveled  by  a 
ton  of  freight  in  the  United  States  was, 
according  to  the  last  figures  which  the 
writer  has  seen,  about  326  miles. 

In  Germany  the  haul  used  to  be  64  miles, 
in  France  about  77  miles,  in  Italy  about 
70  miles. 


Doubles 
Business 

In  Four 
Months 


TREE> 
TRIAL, 


How  YOU  Can 

Do  the  Same 

In  four  months  Anderson  Brothers  of  Joliet, 
Illinois,  doubled  their  business  by  using  a  Roto- 
speed  Stencil  Duplicator. 

Bierely  and  Sons  of  Frederick,  Maryland, 
increased  their  sales  $25,000  by  its  use. 

It  saoed  a  manufacturer  more  than  $1,000. 
It  earned  another  user  more  than  6  times  its  cost 
in  one  day. 


nor  os 

ff^  STENCIL  D 


DUPLICATOR 

We  are  willing  to  prove  that  this  machine,  in 
your  own  office,  will  increase  your  profits  and 
save  money.  We  will  show  you  how  it  prints  form 
letters,  bulletins,  circulars — anything  that  can 
be  handwritten,  typewritten,  drawn  or  ruled 
— at  a  cost  of  20c  a  thousand  copies.  We  will 
show  you  actual  samples  that  have  increased 
sales,  collected  past  due  accounts,  arvd  earned  big 
profits.  We  will  prove  to  you  that  any  one  can 
operate  it,  without  experience  and  print  75 
perfect  copies  a  minute. 

Save  Printing  Bills 

Every  merchant,  manufacturer,  school,  bank, 
college  and  church  can  save  printing  bills,  get 
out  more  and  better  work  and  avoid  delays  by 
using  the  Rotospeed  Stencil  Duplicator. 

.It  will  print  a  complete  typewritten  letter, 
illustrated  if  you  wish,  complete  with  a  fac- 
simile signature  in  one  operation — without 
the  use  of  type  or  cuts — the  work  of  but  a  few 


minutes. 


Use    It 
10  Days 


FREE 


We  are  ready  to  send  you  the  complete  Rotospeed  out- 
fit for  10  days'  free  trial.  We  want  you  to  have  this  great 
means  of  increasing  your  business  right  at  your  .'inger- 
tips.  Use  it  as  if  you  owned  it.  We  will  furnish  all=the 
suppliss  for  printing  24  jobs.  We  will  send  you  ideas  that 
fit  your  business— all  without  cost  or  obligation.  Re- 
member this  machine  earned  6  times  its  cost  for  one  user 
in  one  day.  If  you  find  it  a  money-maker,  it  costs  you 
only  $43.50.    If  not  return  it. 

Mail  the  coupon  now.  Accept  this  offer.  There  is  no 
risk  and  no  expense. 

THE   ROTOSPEED   CO., 

860  E.  Third    St.,  Dayton,    Ohio 


MAIL  THIS  NOW 


Indicate  by  check  mark  whether  you  want  samples  only, 
<>r  the  fully  equipped  Rotospeed  on  Free  Trial. 

The   Rotospeed   Company,  860    E.   Third    St.,   Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please   send    me  complete    Rotospeed    machine   and 
Free  Trial  Equipment;     After  10  days'  trial  I  will   pay 
i  i  jo  or  return  the  machine. 

□  Please  send  samples  of  work,  booklet  and  details  <>' 
your  Free  Trial  Offer.  This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any 
was  • 


N ; ■ 


Address, 
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I  Gives  »  «*  "T'" 

ESTATE  IS  SHORT  539,000. 


INVESTMENTS  t  AND  t  FINANCE 


HOW  TO  KEEP  YOURSELF  FROM  THROWING  YOUR 
MONEY  AWAY  ON  WORTHLESS  STOCKS 


Five    Persons    Are     Named    as     ln-| 
volved    In    Missing    Property. 


Moral: 

Name  a 
Trust  Company 

ALMOST  every  day  newspapers 
2~\.  carry  accounts  of  estates  that 
have  been  impaired  or  wasted.  It 
is  a  plain  matter  of  record  that  in- 
experience or  mismanagement  has 
meant  loss  and  distress  to  many 
whose  inheritances  should  have  pro- 
vided comfort  and  protection. 

Make  certain  that  this  shall  not 
be  the  history  of  your  estate. 

By  naming  a  trust  company  as 
your  executor  and  trustee  you  can 
assure  protection  for  your  family. 

The  trust  company  has  ample 
resources;  it  is  responsible;  it  is 
experienced;  it  does  not  die  or 
become  incapacitated;  it  does  not 
take  vacations.  It  will  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  personal 
matters,  yet  it  is.  not  embarrassed 
by  family  relationships  in  carrying 
out  the  instructions  in  your  will. 

Whether  you  have  a  will,  or  plan 
to  make  one,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
for  you  to  name  a  trust  company 
as  your  executor  and  trustee. 

Ask  a 
Trust  Company 

or  write  to  the  address  below 
for  the  booklets, "Safeguard- 
ing Your  Family's  Future," 
and  "Your  Wife  and  Your 
Insurance,"  which  discuss 
clearly  and  simply  some  of 
the  steps  you  can  take  to  pro- 
tect your  family's  future. 

TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
FIVE  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


I/VERY  man  who  has  any  money 
"should  make  an  unalterable  rule 
never  to  spend,  lend,  or  invest  under  pres- 
sure," says  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson  in  an 
article  in  Forbes  Magazine.  Always,  he 
advises,  "when  you  are  asked  for  money, 
postpone  your  answer  until  the  next  day — 
there  is  a  rule  that  would  have  saved  you 
many  a  loss."  If  a  man  is  in  doubt  about 
a  speculation  or  investment  it  will  be  well 
for  him  to  "go  home  and  talk  the  matter 
over  with  his  wife."  There  is  no  good 
reason,  Mr.  Casson  further  advises,  "why 
you  should  give  a  man  your  money  just 
because  you  can  not  answer  his  arguments. 
Neither  should  you  give  it  to  him  just  be- 
cause you  are  overpowered  by  the  force  of 
his  personality"."  In  investment  transac- 
tions, "when  a  man  says,  'Now  or  Never,' 
tell  him  'Never."  Once  in  a  while,  says 
this  authority,  "you  may  lose  a  golden 
opportunity  by  waiting  till  to-morrow,  but 
in  the  long  run  you  will  have  more  money 
and  fewer  regrets."  This  is  very  general 
advice.  More  specific  counsel  on  the 
avoidance  of  worthless  stock  investments 
is  given  by  Mr.  Paul  Tomlinson  in  an 
article  in  McCLure's  Financial  Booklet, 
which  is  quoted  by  the  monthly  News- 
Letter  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of 
Boston.     Says  this  Avriter: 

Avoid  stocks  whose  promoters,  in  their 
pamphlets,  show  any  of  the  following 
tendencies : 

1.  Ridiculing  of  conservative  savings 
banks. 

2.  Denouncing  Wall  Street  (which  may 
or  may  not  be  a  very  bad  place,  but  is 
invariably  denounced  by  stock  promoters 
for  their  own  purposes  and  to  throw  a  blind 
over  their  own  operations). 

3.  Failure  to  state  conspicuously  the  par 
value  of  the  stock,  or  the  fact  that  it  has 
no  par  value,  if  that  be  the  case. 

4.  Selling  the  stock  at  some  absurdly  low 
price,  such  as  two  cents  a  share. 

5.  Promise  of  enormous  dividends. 

6.  Attempts  to  work  the  hurry-hurry 
game. 

7.  Advancing  the  price  of  the  stock  by 
vote  of  the  directors.  This  is  sometimes 
done  by  legitimate  concerns,  but  they  do 
not  make  a  hue  and  cry  of  it  in  their  cir- 
culars, as  the  sAvindlers  do. 

8.  Offering  a  limited  number  of  shares  to 
one  person. 

9.  Declaring  that  the  present  allotment 
of  stock  will  soon  be  exhausted.  Even  if 
it  is,  which  is  unlikely,  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  other  good  investments,  and 
probably  five  thousand  legitimate,  repu- 
table brokers,  bankers,  banks,  and  trust 
companies  ready  to  sell  them  to  you. 

10.  Calling  attention  to  the  profits  of 
some  other  company  instead  of  to  their  own. 
This  is  the  surest  sign  of  an  illegitimate  stock. 
Especially  beware  of  any  concern  that  calls 
attention  to  the  profits  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  Practically  every  swindler  in  the 
country  uses  this  company  as  an  illustration. 


11.  As  a  general  principle,  stocks  in 
mining  and  oil  companies,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  in  companies  promoting 
new  inventions  or  a  single  proprietary  or 
patented  article,  in  fruit  and  nut  orchards, 
land  companies,  in  the  great  bulk  of  moving- 
picture  concerns,  and  in  new  insurance  com- 
panies, should  be  left  severely  alone  unless 
there  is  special,  careful  investigation.  As 
for  nearly  all  the  new  stocks,  remember 
they  are  at  best  speculations.  They  may 
turn  out  well,  but  can  you  afford  to  risk? 
New  stocks,  "maiden  offerings,"  may  hold 
out  great  possibilities,  but  you  should  be  a 
close  student  of  such  opportunities  before 
venturing  into  them. 

Use  common  sense.  Ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred  you  will  not  be  "let  into" 
a  fake  proposition  if  you  consult  your 
banker  or  any  reputable  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Losses  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  every  business;  but  at  least  be 
sensible  enough  to  avoid  the  stock  that  is 
worthless  at  the  start  and  never  has  a 
chance  of  success. 


THE  CANADIAN  DOLLAR  AT  PAR 

NOW  that  the  Canadian  dollar  is 
worth  a  hundred  cents  in  American 
money  after  being  at  a  discount  for  years, 
Canada,  as  the  New  York  Sun  remarks, 
"is  added  to  the  small  list  of  nations  in 
which  paper  currencies  serve  only  as  sub- 
stitute or  subsidiary  money,  a  list  until 
lately  confined  to  the  United  States  and  a 
very  few  lesser  countries."  As  The  Sun 
comments  further: 

The  steady  rise  of  the  Canadian  dollar  is 
left  unexplained  by  official  trade  figures. 
Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
in  the  fiscal  year  1922  amounted  to  only 
$308,000,000,  it  is  true,  as  compared  with 
$789,000,000  in  1921,  but  this  is  offset  by 
a  corresponding  decline  of  imports  from 
Canada  from  $529,000,000  to  $308,000,000. 
Among  the  other  possible  sources  of  Ca- 
nadian cash  receipts  must  be  counted  Amer- 
ican investment  in  Canadian  properties. 

The  equalizing  of  Canadian  exchange 
will  doubtless  affect  this  country  in  two 
ways:  it  will  stimulate  trade  with  our 
northern  neighbor  and  it  will  add  materially 
to  our  exports  of  gold.  The  rise  of  the 
Swiss  franc  to  par  some  months  ago  caused 
the  mountain  republic  to  become  a  re- 
cipient of  no  little  gold.  Whether  or  not 
we  may  expect  a  similar  event  in  Canada 
depends  on  whether  the  movement  in 
progress  for  many  months  past  goes  on. 

The  advance  of  Canadian  exchange  to 
parity,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rochester 
Post-Express,  reflects  the  growth  of  the 
Dominion  toward  settled  conditions.  This 
paper  is  convinced  that  "Canada  has 
returned  more  nearly  to  a  state  of  steady 
work  and  steady  business  operations  than 
any  other  country."  Further  prosperity  is 
seen  in  Canada's  good  crops;  the  resump- 
tion of  gold  mining,  and  the  discovery  of 
new  gold  fields. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

August  16. — Six  persons  are  shot  in  Mos- 
cow, by  order  of  Soviet  authorities,  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to  smuggle  church 
treasures  out  of  the  country,  and  of  anti- 
government  activities. 

August  17. — Dundalk  is  recaptured  by  the 
Irish  Free  State  troops:  several  hundred 

irregulars  are  taken  prisoners,  and  rail 
communication  is  restored  between 
Dublin  and  Belfast. 

August  IS.— With  the  fall  of  Mallow,  or- 
ganized resistance  on  the  part  of  Irish 
irregulars  is  said  to  have  ceased,  but 
they  are  still  pursuing  guerrilla  tactics. 

The  Australian  income  tax  is  reduced  by 
10  per  cent,  and  exemption  is  increased 
£200,  as  the  result  of  the  reduction 
of  international  expenditures  brought 
about  mainly  by  the  Washington  dis- 
armament conference. 

August  19. — A  spirited  four-hours'  fight  oc- 
curs between  Irish  National  troops  and 
Republican  irregulars  at  Dungooley, 
the  Republicans  being  routed  and  dis- 
persed across  the  Louth-Armagh  border. 

August  20. — In  a  public  address,  Premier 
Poineare  says  that  Germany  will  be 
held  to  strict  accountability  for  the 
damage  she  inflicted  in  France  during 
the  war. 

August  21. — General  Wu  Pei-Fu,  dominant 
military  figure  in  North  China,  en- 
dorses Sun  Yat-Sen,  deposed  President 
of  the  South  China  Republic,  as  leader 
in  the  movement  to  unite  China  under 
a  parliamentary  form  of  government. 

August  22. — Michael  Collins,  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Irish  Free  State  Army, 
and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  peace 
treaty  with  England,  is  shot  dead  from 
ambush  at  Bandon,  County  Cork. 

DOMESTIC 

August  1G. — Mining  of  bituminous  coal  is 
resumed  in  scattered  areas  in  seven 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  peace 
agreement  reached  between  operators 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  on 
August  15. 

August  17. — Two  towns  and  several  settle- 
ments in  Minnesota  are  destroyed  by 
forest  fires,  and  several  people  are  killed. 

Two  hundred  and  sixteen  men  are  indicted 
for  alleged  participation  in  the  battle  of 
Clifton  Mine,  Cliftonville,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  July  17.  Seventy-eight  are 
charged  with  first-degree  murder  and 
the  rest  with  conspiracy. 

A  summons  for  a  special  grand  jury  to 
investigate  the  recent  mine  massacre  at 
Herrin,  Illinois,  is  issued  by  the  judge 
of  the  Countj-  Circuit  Court. 

Retail  prices  for  food  and  other  com- 
modities averaged  1  per  cent,  increase 
during  July,  while  wholesale  prices 
registered  a  gain  of  about  three  and  a 
third  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  Juno 
prices,  announces  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

August  18. — In  an  address  to  Congress, 
President  Harding  asks  authority  to 
create  a  fact-finding  coal  commission  to 
advise  as  to  fair  wages  and  conditions 
of  labor,  and  to  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  protect  the  public  in 
the  future;  and  requests  thai  a  tem- 
porary national  coal  agency  be  sei  up 
to  buy  and  sell  coal  so  as  to  prevent 
profiteering.  The  President  also  pro- 
poses that  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
be  empowered  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

August  19. — The  Fordnoy-McCumber  tar- 


"If  It's  a  Bowser,  If  s  Accurate" 


N  1885  S.  F.  Bowser  made  the  first  pistoivtype 
measuring  pump  for  oils.  Since  then,  Bowser 
measuring  pumps  have  been  standard. 

In  the  many  improvements  that  have  been  made  to  measur- 
ing pumps  since  1885,  Bowser  has  led — and  still  leads  today. 

With  its  new  line  of  visible  measuring  pumps  Bowser  meets 
every  preference. 


•s?      1? 
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The  Bowser  Visible  Has  Eight  Points  of  Superiority: 


1 — Exact  accuracy  guaranteed,  no  gaso- 
line can  drain  back  into  storage 
tank  while  the  car  is  being  filled; 

2 — Unusual  speed  in  service, large  drain 
openings  permit  especially  rapid 
flow  of  gasoline — one  cylinder  is 
filled  while  the  other  is  emptied; 

3 — Accurate  operation  of  pump 
compelled  by  positive  interlocking 
controls; 

4 — Bowser  filter,  assuring  clean,  dry, 
power-full  gasoline; 


5 — Constant  service  assured — to  all 
types  of  cars  and  trucks — by-pass 
allows  direct  discharge  from  piston 
pump  when  service  by  force,  in- 
stead of  gravity,  is  required  for 
high  tanks  on  big  trucks; 

6 — Gasoline  andmeasuring  scales  show 
plainly  during  night  service. 

7 — Clean  bowls  assured,  occasional 
sediment  easily  removed; 

8 — Drain  back  to  tank  conforms  to 
all  state  laws. 


Thus,  the  Bowser  Visible  fully  protects  both  buyer  and  seller  of  gasoline. 

For  specific  details  covering  complete  visible  pumps  or  visible  attachments, 
filling  stations  and  garages  should  write  the  nearest  Bowser  office  noro. 

S*  F*  Bowser  Sl  Company,  Inc* 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Self  -Measuring  Pumps 
Home  Plant :  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Canadian  Plant :  Toronto,  Ontario 

Factories  and  Warehouses : 

Albany,  Dallas,  Milwaukee,  San  Francisco,  Sydney. 

District  Offices  :  Albany,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  New  York, 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Toronto.      Representatives  Everywhere- 

Offices,  with  Service  Departments,  in  Principal  Cities  Abroad 


^ACCURATE  ^measuring  tumps 
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Who  Loses  When  the  Strikers  Win? 


Do  the  employers  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
to  dig  up  the  increased  wage? 

They  do  not. 

The  public  carries  the  additional  burden. 

Had  there  existed  in  1919  an  industrial  code  such  aa 
President  Harding  has  advocated  in  a  message  to 
Congress  and  such  as  is  graphically  described  in  that 
masterful  new  book,  "The  Industrial  Code,"  the  bitu- 
minous coal  miners  strike,  in  all  likelihood,  would  not 
have  occurred.    Wherever   industrial  conditions  are 


seriously  discussed  in  future,  this  new  book  and 
its  constructive  doctrines  will  be  consulted.  For  it 
sets  forth  the  world's  most  enlightened  progressive 
opinion  on  the  relations  that  can,  and  should,  exist 
between  Capital  and  Labor.  With  a  wealth  of 
detail  it  tells  of  the  safest  and  sanest  methods  for 
the  handling  of  labor  difficulties  and  preventing 
disastrous  strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts.  It  is 
likely  to  be  the  bright  guiding  star  in  the  betterment 
of  industrial  conditions. 


The  Industrial  Code 

TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR 


The  authors  of  "The  Industrial  Code,"  W.  Jett 
Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts,  were  peculiarly  well 
equipped  for  writing  such  a  helpful  book.  Their 
close  personal  contact  with  the  industrial  field  and 
their  exceptional  opportunities  during  an  extended 
period,  for  minute  investigation,  gave  them  a  well- 
rounded  insight  into  all  phases  of  labor  controversies — 
such  as  few  men  enjoy.  It  was  partly  from  this 
knowledge  and  this  insight  that  the  remarkable 
opinions  and  logical  conclusions  contained  in 
"The  Industrial  Code"  came  into  existence. 

High  Standing  of  the  Authors 

So  high  did  both  of  these  men  stand  in  public 
esteem  when  the  National  War  Labor  Board  was 
organized  that  Mr.  Lauck  was  at  once  chosen  for 
active  secretary  and  Mr.  Watts  as  chief  of  the 
Board's  Division  of  Investigation.  During  the 
Board's  thirteen  months  of  usefulness  it  handled 
hundreds  of  labor  controversies  and  brought  about 
settlements  without  a  single  serious  strike. 

Protects  All  Interests 

Read  "The  Industrial  Code"  and  you  will  see 
how  it  proposes  to  "safeguard  the  rights  and  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  both  Capital  and  Labor  and 
protect  the  public  interest." 

You  will  get  new  and  unexpected  angles  of  thought 
on  how  controversies  between  Capital  and  Labor 
should  be  met  and  what  action  should  be  taken  on 
such  important  matters  as  collective  bargaining, 
number  of  hours  to  work,  right  of  employers  and 
employees  to  organize,  compensation  for  women 
compared  with  men,  right  of  workers  to  a  living 
wage  with  differentials  for  skill,  experience,  hazards 
of  employment,  regularity  of  employment,  and 
deficiencies. 

Broad  View  of  Situation 

The  authors  of  "The  Industrial  Code"  have 
treated  the  chaotic  labor  situation  in  America  with 


a  breadth  of  understanding  as  broad  as  it  is  rare. 
They  show  clearly  that  they  recognize  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  labor  movement  now  is  no  longer  a 
mere  struggle  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours, 
but  is  more  concerned  with  the  principles  under- 
lying relations  of  the  worker  to  industry  and  the 
employer  to  the  employee. 

Wasteful  Strikes 

"The  Industrial  Code"  lays  before  its  readers  a 
basic  industrial  code — a  bill  of  rights — which  would 
probably  have  prevented  the  6,736  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  the  United  States  in  1919  and  1920  that  in- 
volved the  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
111,810  working  days.  The  book  also  contains  a  vast 
appendix,  embracing  proclamations  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States  on  the  labor  situation,  records  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  reports  of  industrial 
conferences,  government  labor  statistics,  etc.,  and 
shows  most  convincingly  the  absolute  necessity  now 
for  an  industrial  code.  Without  it  the  questions  of 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions  and  all  such  con- 
troversial matters  are  left  subject,  all  the  time,  to 
the  ruthless  and  uncontrolled  play  of  economic 
forces  and  to  constant,  or  constantly  imminent, 
industrial  (strife  and  warfare. 

Intensely  Interesting 

You  will  find  "The  Industrial  Code"  intensely 
interesting.  As  you  read  it  you  will  gradually  realize 
that  the  industrial  clashes  between  Capital  and 
Labor  will  never  end  until  the  first  constructive 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  establishment  of  an  indus- 
trial code  along  the  lines  suggested  in  this  book. 
"Once  established  it  will  never  be  repealed  or 
abridged  and  America  will  have  reared  another 
imperishable  monument  to  the  progress  of  mankind." 

"There  is  no  denying  that  such  a  code,  if  once  put 
in  force,  would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  in 
averting  economic  waste,  in  obviating  needless 
friction,  and  in  producing  general  industrial  har- 
mony.— New  York  Herald. 


12 mo.  cloth,  576  pages,  $4.00,  net;  $4.12  postpaid 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


"Just  what  to  do,  say  and  wear  by  one  of  New  York's 
prominent  society  women." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"The  Blue  Book 
of  Social  Usage" 

How  to  acquire  "good  form"  in  speech  and  charm  of 
manner,  and  how  to  adopt  those  refining  little  amenities 
that  serve  to  smooth  and  sweeten  modern  social  life, 
are  interestingly  described  in  truly  classic  style  in  Emily 
Post's  brilliant  new  book — 

ETIQUETTE 

In  Society,  in  Business,  in  Politics,  at  Home 

Information  on  personal  manners  and  social  customs 
in  every  phase  of  life,  practically  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  is  presented,  with  numerous  photographic  illustra- 
tions; and  as  Mrs.  Post's  position  as  social  arbiter  is  recog- 
nized in  polite  society,  what  she  says  can  be  accepted 
with  unquestioned  authority.  Among  the  thousands  of 
points  she  covers  are: 

Correct  way  to  introduce — When  introductions  are 
unnecessary — How  strangers  acquire  social  standing  in 
a  community — How  a  young  girl  is  presented  to  society — 
Engagements — Wedding  gifts — Bridegrooms  and  brides- 
maids— Wedding  clothes — Letters  of  introduction  and 
recommendation — Country  house  hospitality — Week- 
ends— What  to  wear  in  a  restaurant — Luncheons,  teas, 
dinner  parties — Etiquette  of  the  club,  bridge  table,  golf 
links,  ballroom — How  to  ask  for  a  dance — How  to  invite 
a  girl  to  supper — Deportment  at  the  opera  and  theater- — ■ 
Correct  forms  for  invitations — Phrases  that  are  never 
uttered  in  best  society — Wording  of  letters  of  thanks — 
Writing  paper — How  to  address  eminent  personages — 
How  to  begin  and  end  a  letter — Christenings  and  Fu- 
nerals. 

Crown  8vo.      Cloth.      639  pages.     $4.  net;    $4.18,  postpaid. 

fUVK  I  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  354-360  fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

French  Grammar 
Made  Clear 

By  ERNEST  DIM  NET 

of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  Stanislas,  Paris 

A  new  grammar  for  schools  and  colleges,  made 
up  on  a  new  plan  which  is  designed  to  be  of  help 
to  the  pupil  by  giving  him  the  rules  that  he  must 
know  and  by  leaving  out  all  those  that  are  un- 
necessary and  confusing.  Two  of  the  outstanding 
features  are  the  large  number  of  phrases  of  the  very 
latest  coinage  in  both  French  and  English  and  long 
lists  of  French  and  English  conversational  phrases 
embracing  many  of  most  recent  origin. 

12mo.  Cloth.  251  pages.  $1 .60  net;  by  mail,  $1 .62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


WHERE  DID  WE  GOME  FROM? 

Did  we  originate  here?  Or,  did  our  primal  ances- 
tors come  here  from  another  planet?  Or,  psrhaps, 
life  never  originated  but  has  always  existed! 

Startling  questions — these.  But  not  more 
startling  than  hundreds  of  others  discussed  in  non- 
technical language  in  that  great  book,  "Biologie 
der  Ethik,"  of  which  an  English  translation  by 
Marie  A.  Lewenz,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University 
College,  London,  has  just  come  Irom  the  press, 
entitled — 

MORALS  AND  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  MAN 

By  Max  Nordau 

Morality  and  law,  personal  morality,  collective 
immorality — in  fact,  the  whole  question  of  the 
source,  service,  and  actions  of  morality,  as  well  as 
the  world's  conclusions  on  evolution,  are  treated 
with  such  uncommon  frankness  that  the  book  will 
thrill  and  enthrall  you  with  its  daring  concepts  as 
to  your  relations  to  mankind  and  the  universe. 

This  is  Dr.  Nordau's  latest  book,  and  while  it 
arouses  unsuspected  notions  in  the  minds  of  the 
casual  reader,  it  will  also  furnish  rich,  satisfying 
food  for  thought  to  the  student  and  the  thinker. 

8vo.  Cloth.  288  pages.  $2.75,  net;  $2.89,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Publishers,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


HAY-FEVER: 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  Wm.  C.  Hollopeter,  M.D. 

A  newly  revised  and  authoritative  book  for  both 
laymen  and  physicians,  by  a  physician  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of,  and  has  been  wonderfully 
successful  in,  the  treatment  of  Hay-Fever. 

Gives  the  history  of  Hay-Fever,  the  causes  of  it, 
how  it  may  be  prevented,  and  its  treatment,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  new  Immunizing  Method. 

12mo.  Cloth.  424  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.00  net; 
by  mail,  $2.i2. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Self-Development:  A  handbook  for  the  Ambitious 

By  H.  Addington  Bruce 
A  practical,  inspiring,  easy-to-follow  guide  to 
people  of  all  ages  on  the  conduct  of  life,  the  acquire- 
ment of  good  habits,  the  cultivation  of  mental  and 
physical  hygiene,  and  the  improvement  of  their 
pow    5  of  every  kind. 

12mo.  Cloth.  342  pages.    $1.50  net;  by  mail,  S1.62 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  V. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


iff  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  48  to  25. 

The  strike  of  the  "Big  Four"  Brother- 
hoods on  the  coast  lines  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railway  system 
is  called  off.  Meanwhile  acts  of  vio- 
lence occur  on  various  railroads,  and  in 
North  Carolina  500  National  Guard 
troops  are  called  out  to  defend  the 
Southern  railway  shops  at  Spencer  and 
Salisbury. 

The'running  expenses  of  the  Government 
were  reduced  by  more  than  $157,000,- 
000  in  July  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  same  month  last  year,  while  public 
debt  disbursements  were  reduced  by 
$196,000,000,  according  to  the  Treasury 
Department. 

August  20. — Two  men  are  killed,  two  are 
seriously  injured,  and  a  locomotive  and 
half  a  dozen  baggage  cars  are  de- 
molished when  a  Chicago-New  York 
express  train  of  the  Michigan  Central 
is  wrecked  near  Gary,  Indiana,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  spikes  from  ties. 

The  presidents  of  the  Locomotive  En- 
gineers' and  Firemen's  unions  announce 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  "Big 
Four ' '  transportation  brotherhoods  being 
drawn  into  a  sympathetic  strike. 

Representation  has  been  made  to  the 
Cuban  Government  by  the  State  De- 
partment looking  to  steps  to  prevent 
further  smuggling  of  Chinese  and 
European  aliens  from  Cuba  into  the 
United  States,  it  is  announced. 

Four  labor  union  leaders  in  Chicago  are 
found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  extort, 
the  penalty  for  each  being  fixt.at  one 
year's  imprisonment. 

August  21. — President  John  L.  Lewis,  of 
the  United  Aline  Workers  of  America, 
informs  the  anthracite  mine  operators 
at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  that  the 
miners  will  not  submit  to  any  proposal 
smacking  of  arbitration. 

"Big  Four"  trainmen  on  the  western  di- 
vision of  the  Southern  Railway  from 
Danville,  Kentucky,  to  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, walk  out,  and  trains  between 
Louisville  and  St.  Louis  are  annulled. 

Chairman  Winslow,  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, introduces  a  bill  to  create  a 
coal  commission,  to  be  composed  of  not 
more  than  nine  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  study  the 
coal  industry. 

August  22. — Negotiations  for  a  settlement 
in  the  anthracite  coal-fields  are  broken 
off  after  a  protracted  conference  of 
miners  and  operators  in  Philadelphia. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Com- 
pany and  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  Company  raise  the  wages  of  un- 
skilled employees  20  per  cent.,  which 
increases  their  pay  from  30  to  36  cents 
an  hour.  The  new  wage  goes  into 
effect  September  1. 

Federal  agents  raid  what  is  said  to  have 
been  an  international  convention  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  America  in 
the  woods  near  Bridgeman,  Michigan, 
and  capture  22  men. 

The  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  strike  is 
settled  on  the  basis  of  the  Cleveland 
agreement,  Avhich  sends  the  men  back 
to  work  until  March  31,  1923. 

By  a  vote  of  198  to  69  the  House  sends 
the  tariff  bill  to  conference  for  its  third 
redrafting. 
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How  Henry 
Wilkinson 
Became 
Rich— 


Although  never  favored  by  fortune,  Henry 
Wilkinson  died  leaving  a  fortune.  The 
small  sums  he  was  able  to  save  never 
would  have  amounted  to  much  but  for  a 
discovery  Henry  made  of  the  power  of 
compound  interest.  By  a  simple  but 
unsuspected  method  Henry  Wilkinson 
doubled  his  money  and  doubled  it  again. 
Henry  Wilkinson's  system  is  not  a  secret. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  speculation. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  chance  or  luck. 
It  is  a  sound  plan  of  investment  which 
you  or  anyone  else  can  follow. 

Write    for  the    story   of    Henry 

Wilkinson  and  for  free  booklet, 

"Selecting    Your    Investments" 

$100  Bonds;  $500   Bonds;    $1,000    Bonds 

Interest  Payable  Twice  Yearly 

Yield:   7rc   or  7>£% 

Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

G.L.Miller  5  to 

516  HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,  OA. 

"'First — The  Investor's   Welfare" 
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How  to  Select 
SAFE  BONDS 

is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet  that  points 
the  wav  to  the  utmost  soundness  in  m  ik- 
ing investments.  We  oiler  this  Interest- 
ing bookletafterour37  years  experience, 

during  which  time  all  Forman  investors 
have  received  interest  and  principal  in 
full — a  record  of  complete  safety.  Ask 
for  a  free  copy  by  tearing  out  this  ad, 
mail  to  us  with  your  name  and  address 
in  the  margin.    No  salesman  will  call. 

GEORGE  M.  FORMAN  &  CO. 

First  Mortgage  Investments 
Dept.  25       105  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

^v  S7  years  without  loss  to  a  customer  . 
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WANTED 

AN  EXPERIENCED 

SALES    SUPERVISOR 

A  supervisor  or  crew  manager 
who  knows  HOW  by  experience, 
to  train  house  to  house  salesmen 
to  get  both  new  and  renewal  or- 
ders, is  needed  by  a  nationally 
known  weekly  periodical. 

The  man  we  want  must  first 
demonstrate  that  he  can  person- 
ally produce  business  in  order  to 
successfully  appoint  and  coach 
producing  salesmen.  Commission 
basis  at  first — after  he  makes 
good,  commission  and  salary. 

We  have  nearly  a  million 
yearly  subscribers  whose  paid  in 
advance  orders  have  heretofore 
been  produced  without  agents  or 
canvassers.  This  is  a  permanent 
and  profitable  position  to  the  man 
who  can  meet  our  standard  of 
requirements. 

Replies  must  contain  three 
references  and  outline  fully  appli- 
cant's experience,  age,  nationality 
and  present  or  previous  earnings. 
Address  Box  31,  Room  1S01, 
Hess  Building,  Fourth  Avenue, 
Xew  York  City. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


To  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use  of 
words  for  this  column,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  ii  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"L.  B.,"  Nova,   Ohio. 
climaxes. 


-The  plural  of  climax  is 


"E.  E.,"  Ridgewood,  N.  J. — The  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  dessert  is  dc-zurl' — e  as 
in  get,  u  as  in  burn. 

"D.  DeW„"  Shreveport,  La. — The  word  dirigi- 
ble is  correctly  pronounced  dir'i-ji-bl — first  i  a.s  in 
hit,  second  and  third  i's  as  in  habit. 

"G.  T.  B.,"  Deering,  N.  D. — Zane  Grey,  the 
author,  is  the  son  of  Lewis  M.  and  Alice  Josephine 
Grey,  and  was  born  in  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

"J.  W.  J.,"   Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. — "Kindly 

inform  me  if  '  Cast  Thy  Bread  Upon  the  Waters, 
etc.,'  is  a  Bible  text  or  not.  If  so,  where  can  I 
find  it?" 

In  the  Old  Testament,  Ecclesiastes  xi.  1. 

"J.  W.  M.,"  Globe,  Ariz. — "Please  give  me  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  cement  as  a 
noun." 

The  noun  cement  is  preferably  pronounced  with 
the  stress  upon  the  last  syllable,  cement'.  The 
tendency  to-day  is  to  pronounce  the  verb  and 
the  noun  in  the  same  way. 

"H.  R.,"  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. — "Please  use  feint 

(1)  as  a  noun  and  (2)  as  a  verb." 

(1)  Dickens,  1852,  Christmas  Books,  Haunted 
Alan,  p.  2G6:  "Air.  Williams  made  a,  feint  of  acci- 
dentally  knocking   the   table  with   a   decanter." 

(2)  L.  Wallace,  1880,  Ben-Hvr,  p.  381:  "Ben-Hur 
feinted  with  his  right  hand." 

"E.  W.,"  Camden,  S.  C— "Kindly  tell  me 
when  the  political  belief  'Manifest  Destiny'  was 
held  in  the  United  States,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion concerning  the  term." 

The  phrase  manifest  destiny  is  defined  as:  "A 
destiny  certain  of  fulfilment  or  regarded  as  inevi- 
table; a  future  clearly  foreseen  as  surely  to  come 
to  pass;  as,  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United 
States,  a  phrase  much  used  by  political  orators 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

"B.  N.  G.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Your  com- 
ments on  the  word  data  surprize  me.  Data  is,  of 
course,  the  plural  of  datum  and  should,  therefore, 
take  a  plural  verb.  My  experience  convinces  me 
that  it  is  now  accepted  in  business  usage  as  a  col- 
lective noun  and  used  with  a  singular  verb." 

The  point  admits  of  no  discussion.  Data  as 
a  singular  is  bad  English.  The  fact  that  such 
expressions  as,  "Compile  this  data"  and  "When 
this  data  is  available"  are,  as  you  say,  "used 
constantly  in  letters  received  and  sent  from  the 
best  business  houses  in  the  city"  is  a  sweeping 
assertion.  No  misapplications,  based  upon  ig- 
norance or  corruption,  should  be  cited  in  support 
of  an  erroneous  use.  Some  careless  persons  use 
memoranda  as  a  singular.  The  public  in  general 
is  careless  about  these  things,  but  carelessness  is 
not  privileged  to  establish  incorrect  forms  as 
standard  English. 

By  introducing  a  collective  noun  before  it, 
data  can  be  used  in  the  manner  suggested,  as  in 
such  a  sentence  as  "From  all  this  heap  of  data 
it  would  not  follow  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
model our  plans." 

Consult  Goold  Brown's  "Grammar  of  English 
Grammars"  (part  2,  chapter  3,  page  253):  "Our 
writers  have  laid  many  languages  under  contribu- 
tion, and  those  furnish  an  abundance  of  irregular 
words,  necessary  to  be  explained,  but  never  to  be 
acknowledged  as  English  till  they  conform  to  our 
own  rules.  ...  Of  nouns  in  um,  some  have  no 
need  of  the  plural;  as,  decorum,  odium,  etc. 
Some  form  it,  regularly;  as,  asylums,  mausoleums, 
vacuums.  Others  take  either  the  English  or  the 
Latin  plural;  as  memorandums,  memoranda; 
slratums.  strata.  A  few  have  the  Latin  plural  only; 
as,  arcanum,  arcana;  datum,  data." 

The  \i.w  Standard  Dictionary  says  of  datum 
that  "the  word  is  almost  always  used  in  the 
plural,"  and  does  not  recognize,  nor  does  any  other 
dictionary  recognize;,  the  erroneous  use  intro- 
duced in  careless  commercial  correspondence 
during  the  past  ten  years. 
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HATS  FORYOUNG  MEN 


Concealing  Iniquity. — "Paw,  why  does 
Santy  Clans  wear  a  beard?" 

"Because  lie  has  so  many  Christmas 
neckties,  son." — Boston  Bean  pot. 


Much  Missed. — Muggins — "Yes.  I'm 
living  out  in  the  country  now.  It  certainly 
has  its  inconveniences." 

Buggins — "What  do  you  miss  most?" 
Muggins  —  "The    last    train    home    at 
night." — Duluth    Herald. 


It's  a  Gift. — A  few  men  make  money: 
the  most  of  us  have  to  earn  it. — Boston 
Transcript.  

Changed  Times. — Despite  his  previously 
announced  retirement  for  all  time,  Pade- 
rewski  will  return  to  the  concert  stage 
next  winter.  He  will  find  that  bobbed 
hair  is  not  the  novelty  it  used  to  be. 
— Judge. 


When  She  Might. — Muggins — "My  wife 
never  listens  to  a  word  I  say." 

Buggins — "How  do  you  know?  Maybe 
you  talk  in  your  sleep." — Duluth    Herald. 


A  Bush-Leaguer. — "Ma- 
jolica pitcher  brings  $655 
in  sale,"  read  Mrs.  Fan. 

"Huh!"  sneered  Mr.  Fan. 
"He  can't  be  much  of  a 
player."  —  Boston  Trans- 
cript.   

Handicapped. — A  Brook- 
lyn colored  man  was  all 
beaten  up  and  the  judge 
advised  him  to  keep  out 
of  bad  company.  "I  kain't, 
yo'  honor,"  replied  the 
man.  "I  kain't  get  enough 
money  together  to  obcure  a 
dee-voce."  —  New  York 
Evening  Mail. 


The  Clinchers. — A  com- 
poser has  written  an  opera 
about  a  prize-fight.  In 
sporting  circles  the  opinion 
is  that,  except  for  the 
familiar  spectacle  of  a  hard- 
hearted referee  trying  to 
tear  apart  two  loving 
heavyweights,  he  can't 
have  seen  much  lately  to 
make  a  song  about. — Punch 
(London). 


Mathematically  Speaking.  —  The  Lit- 
erary Digest  voters  are  divided 
between  wets,  damps  and  drys.  To  get 
the  correct  result,  add  the  wets  and  damps 
and    divide    by  the     drys. —  Ray    Moulton 

in    the    New    York  Evening 

Mail. 


Doubling  Up.— While  Hor- 
ace Mann,  the  famous  edu- 
cator, was  sitting  in  his 
study  one  day,  an  insane 
man  rushed  into  the  room 
and  challenged  him  to  fight. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  replied 
Mr.  Mann,  "it  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  ac- 
commodate you,  but  T*can't 
do  it,  the  odds  are  so  unfair. 
I  am  a  Mann  by  name  and 
a  man  by  nature— that's 
two  against  one." 

"Oh,  come  ahead!"  the  insane  man 
answered.  "I  am  a  man  and  a  man  beside 
myself.  Let  us  four  have  a  fight." — Boston 
Transcript.  

Campaign  Hint. — Why  do  not  candi- 
dates for  high  public  office  hire  whole- 
sale florists  as  their  campaign  managers? 
The  trouble  with  most  political  booms  is 
that  they  reach  their  peak  too  soon  and 
peter  out  sadly  by  primary  or  convention 
day.  A  florist  in  control  would  prevent  that. 
Used  to  forcing  Easter  lilies  so  that  they 
will  bloom  at  Easter,  or  holding  them  back 
so  that  they  will  not  bloom  before,  raising 
"a  favorite  son"  under  glass  so  that  he 
blossomed  at  just  the  right  moment  in  the 
year  would  be  a  cinch  for  him.  Congress- 
men up  for  reelection  this  fall  will  do  well 
to  give  this  their  attention. — Arthur 
Folwell  in  Judge. 


THE    PENALTY    OF    FAME. 


-The  Passing  Show  (London) 


Not  So  Wet. — We  are 
reading  The  Literary 
Digest's  straw  poll  relig- 
iously, and  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  it  may  delight  the  eye, 
but  doesn't  cause  the  lips  to 
smack. —  Houston  Post. 


Accommodating.  —  "Do 

you  expect  that  bill  you 
have  just  introduced  to 
become  a  law?" 

"No,"  answered  Senator 
Sorghum.  "If  I  thought  it 
had  a  chance,  I  wouldn't 
have  introduced  it.  It  was 
one  of  those  occasions  on 
which  it  seems  perfectly  safe 
to  oblige  a  friend." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


FairWarning.— NOTICE : 
— My  Husband,  Saml. 
Brouson,  having  left  my 
home  and  protection  with- 
out any  just  cause  since 
the  13th  May  1920,  and 
his  whereabouts  are  un- 
known to  me,  I  therefore 
notify  the  public  that  it's 
my  intention  to  get  mar- 
ried.—  (sig.)  Mrs.  Ethel 
Brouson.  Personal  ad  in  the 
Panama  Star  and  Herald. 


Unanimous  Consent 

I  wondered  what  grandma  would  say 
Of  the  clothes  girls  are  wearing  to-day. 
I  met  her.     I'm  feeling  quite  blue, 
For  grandma  is  wearing  them  too! 

—  Washington  Star. 


The  Instalment  Hounds. 

— Mr.  Spendix — "Any  in- 
stalments due  to-day?" 

Mrs.  .  Spendix — "No, 
dear,  I  think  not." 

Mr.  Spendix  —  "Any 
payments  due  on  the  house, 
the  radio,  the  furniture,  the 
rugs  or  the  books?" 

Mrs.  Spendix— "No." 
Mr.  Spendix — "Then  I  have  ten  dollars 
we  don't  need.    What  do  you  say  Ave  buy  a 


new  car: 


-New  York  Sun. 


Vegetable  Fancy-Work. — We  question 
whether  the  greenest  of  green  young  brides 
could  be  so  absolutely  verdant,  but  here's 
the  story  as  it  comes  to  us: 

"I  have  some  particularly  fine  asparagus 
to-day,"  said  the  marketman  to  Mrs. 
Youngbride,  and  he  displayed  a  bunch  for 
her  admiration.  "Picked  not  three  hours 
ago,"  he  added. 

Mrs.  Youngbride  looked  at  it  with  un- 
affected amazement. 

"Does  it  grow  like  that?"  she  asked. 
"I  always  supposed  the  cook  braided  the 
ends  of  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


Dickens  in  Bronze. — She  is  an  old  negro 
mammy  and  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
Albert  Kraemer,  vice-president  of  the 
Fuerst  and  Kraemer  Company  for  many 
years.  Yesterday  she  was  dusting  and 
when  she  came  to  a  bronze  bust  of  Charles 
Dickens  she  stopt  and  inquired: 

"Mistah  Kraemer,  who  am  dis  here 
genman?" 

"That  is  Charles  Dickens,  aunty,  the 
noted  author,"  replied  Mr.  Kraemer. 

"Am  dat  him?"  Old  aunty's  eyes 
shone  with  delight.  "I'se  done  hyear 
a  lot  about  dat  Dickens.  'Deed,  Mistah 
Kraemer,  I'se  done  hyear  so  much  about 
him,  I  alius  thought  he  was  a  white  gen- 
man."—  New  Orleans    Times-Picayune. 
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Where  Barnum\\fent\Vtong 


|  OR  twenty  years  or  so 
we've  all  been  hearing 
Barnum's  classic  re- 
mark —  "The     public 
likes  to  be  fooled." 

The  public  has  always  enjoyed 
this  biting  comment  because  it 
came  from  America's  best  loved 
showman. 

But  probably  many  of  us  had 
our  fingers  crossed  even  as  we 
nodded  approval. 


The  past  two  years  in  the  tire 
business  has  been  a  pretty  good 
test  of  Barnum's  famous  saying. 

If  the  public  liked  to  be  fooled, 
here  was  its  heart's  content.  "Big 
Discounts"  to  the  right.  "Special 
Sales"  to  the  left.  "Bargains"  on 
every  corner. 

Certainly  no  man  who  kept  his  eyes 
and  ears  open  missed  seeing  the  attempt 
to  fool  the  public  by  drawing  its  atten- 
tion away  from  the  essentials  of  real 
value. 

Why  did  car-owners  refuse  to  lower 
their  quality  standards  —  why  did  more 
people  than  ever  go  to  quality  tires? 

Especially  U.  S.  Royal  Cords,  which 
they  used  more  and  more  to  measure 
the  market  when  they  wanted  a  test  of 
value. 


Current  prices  on  United  States 
Passenger  Car  Tires    and 
Tubes  are  not  subject  toFed- 
eral  Excise  Tax,  the  tax 
having  been  included. 


In  one  way  of  speaking,  Royal  Cord 
leadership  grew  out  of  the  confusing 
conditions  put  upon  the  tire  buyer. 

The  car-owner,  being  a  practical  per- 
son, as  a  rule,  did  the  practical  thing. 

He  bought  U.  S.  Royal  Cord  quality 
— and  stuck  to  it. 

The  legitimate  dealer  lined  up  with 
the  U.  S.  Royal  Cord  policy — and  stuck 
to  it. 

The  makers  of  Royal  Cord  Tires  said 
"Go  to  legitimate  dealer"  —  and  stuck 
to  it. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  Barnum  intended 
his  remark  about  the  pub- 
lic to  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  Note  that 
he  always  gave  his 
customers  a  whale 
of  a  money' 
worth. 


m 
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United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


Copyright 

1922 

U.  S.  Tire  Co 


Fifty- three 
Factories 


The  Oldest  and  Largest  Two  hundred  and 

Rubber  Organization  in  the  World       thirty-five  Branches 
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STARTING     LIGHTING 

AND 

IGNITION     SYSTEM 


You  would  naturally  expect  that  so 
thoroughly  good  an  automobile  as 
the  Nash  would  be  equipped  with 
Delco  Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition. 

Delco  equipment  was  dictated  by 
the  Nash  Standard  of  quality,  and 
by  the  fact  that  Delco  is  every 
where  considered  the  finest 
electrical  service  for  motor  cars 
that  modern  science  has  produced. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Imagination  is  a  priceless 
crystal  in  the  vision  of  the 

man  who  achieves.  The  ability  to  see  clearly 
new  beauties  and  betterments  in  man's  best 
accomplishments  has  given  us  our  wonder- 
world  of  today,  and  crowds  the  future  with 
big  promises.    And  that  ability  is  the  finest 

and  most  needed  asset  of  American  business  right  now. 
As  the  perfected  Mimeograph  is  itself  the  realization  of  a 
clear-visioned  ideal,  so  is  it  an  important  factor  in  the 
achievement  of  new  and  better  undertakings  for  business 
and  educational  institutions  throughout  the  world.    It  has 
helped  to  put  sure  foundations  under  thousands  of  wise 
dreams.    Clearly  printed  duplicates  of  typewritten  or  hand- 
written  sheets   it  delivers  —  five   thousand   an  hour — at 
almost  negligible  cost.     Drawings  too,  it  reproduces  on  the 
same  sheet.    Because  it  saves  time  and  money — and  offers 
efficient  help  in  the  realization  of  great  purposes — it  deserves 
your    consideration    today.     Our   booklet   "L-9"    sent   on 
request.     A.  B.  Dick   Company,  Chicago  — and    New  York. 
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ALL  FOR 


It  is  now  possible  for  every  office  and  home  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  ScotTissue  Towels  by  getting  this  attractive 
towel'service  set  at  the  special  introductory  price.  The  outfit 
consists  of  a  clear,  plate-glass  mirror,  an  attractive,  brass, 
nickel-plated  towel  holder  and  150  ScotTissue  Towels. 

ScotTissue  Towels  are  the  greatest  aid  to  "clean  hands 
in  business."  You'll  realise  their  advantages  when  you  know 
how  easy  they  are  to  use — how  efficient,  convenient,  eco- 
nomical  and  safe.  They  provide  a  fresh,  clean,  white,  thirsty 
towel  every  time  you  need  a  towel. 
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install  one  of  these  outfits  for  you  and  supply  you  regularly 
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case).  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and  $3.00 
and  we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Don't  confuse  ScotTissue  Towels  with  harsh,   non- 
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Canlfou  Make  Them  Say  Tfes? 

If  you  can,  your  success  is  assured,  for  the  ability 
to  convince  others  is  the  real  secret  of  achievement 


STUDY  the  little  pictures  at  the  top  of 
this  page. 
They  show  people,  who,  in  various 
ways,  are  practicing  the  art  of  persua- 
sion. They  show  people  who  are  trying  to  get 
others  to  do  what  they  want  them  to  do — try- 
ing to  get  them  to  say  "Yes"  instead  of  "No." 

Upon  what  does  their  success  depend? 

Just  one  thing — words. 

For  no  matter  whether  you  are  an  employer 
or  an  employe — no  matter  what  line  of  work 
you  are  in — no  matter  whether  you  are  selling 
goods,  buying  goods,  negotiating 
a  loan,  collecting  money,  applying 
for  a  position   or   asking    for  an 
increase  in  salary,  you  must  do  it 
with  words. 

Therefore,  whether  you  succeed 
or  fail  depends  upon  the  words  you 
use  and  how  you  use  them. 

Words  are  your  only  medium  of 
expression.  They  are  the  tools 
with  which  you  work. 

Do  you  know  how  to  use  them? 

Learn  to  Use  Words 
That  Win 

TTHE  most  important  thing  for  you  to  learn 
— for  everybody  to  learn — is  to  express 
yourself  in  words  of  such  forceful  effectiveness 
that  you  dominate  every  business  situation. 
Such  knowledge  will  enable  you  to  get  ahead 
faster — and  earn  more  money  than  any  other 
power  you  can  possess. 

As  soon  as  you  have  acquired  a  command  of 
constructive,  compelling  words  you  will  be  able 
to  get  a  good  or  a  better  position 

— secure  an  increase  in  salary 

— successfully  handle  important  business 
deals 

— make  bigger  sales  and  more  of  them 

— explain  embarrassing  mistakes 

— collect  money 

— secure  financial  and  other  favors 

— attract  worth-while  friends 

— win  the  admiration  and  regard  of  those 
you  care  for. 

The  ability  to  use  vivid,  persuasive  words 
can  easily  double  your  power  of  accomplish- 
ment by  simply  doubling  your  capacity  to 
influence  others. 

It  will  give  you  the  power  to  persuade  which 
is  the  real  secret  of  success. 

Wrong  Words  vs.  Right  Words 

\Y HY  didn't  I  make  that  sale? 

Why  didn't   that  circular  bring  more 
orders? 

Why  didn't  that  ad  sell  more  goods? 

Why  didn't  that  collection  letter  bring  in 
more  money? 

Why  didn't  my  sales  talk  "get  across"? 

Why  didn't  I  convince  him  (or  her)  that  my 
way  was  best? 

You  have  asked  yourself  just  such  ques- 
tions. 

You  have  often  wondered  why  you  were 
unable  to  make  more  people  do  the  things  you 
wanted  them  to  do. 

What  you  said  or  what  you  wrote  seemed  to 


Right  words 

at  the  right 

time     a  I  - 

ways     bring 

the    right 

results. 

be  "good  stuff."  .But  for  some  reason  it  didn't 
do  what  you  expected  it  to  do.  Your  words 
failed  to  interest  the  man  you  were  after. 
The  words  you  used  didn't  arouse  him  and 
compel  him  to  take  favorable  action.  They 
didn't  hit  the  bull's-eye.  They  didn't  "get 
across."  They  failed  to  "bring  home  the 
bacon." 

You  may  have  expressed    yourself    clearly 

enough.     Your  grammar  may  have  been  all 

right.    There  was  nothing  about  your  message 

that  was  hard  to  understand.    Yet  the  results 

were  not  satisfactory.     It  ail  seems 

like  a  mystery. 

But  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  it. 

What  you  said  or  wrote  was  not 
expressed  in  the  right  words.  You 
failed  to  tell  your  story  in  words  of 
power  and  conviction  that  inter- 
est, persuade  and  compel  favorable 
results.  You  failed  to  use  words 
of  vigor  a.x\&  force  that  stir  people's 
emotions  in  a  way  that  makes 
them  act. 

Here  is  the  simple  explanation. 

You   have  something  to  say.    You 

have   enough  words  in  which    to 

say  it.    But  you  have  failed  to  use  the  right 

words  in  the  right  way — in  a  way  that  gives 

life,  spirit,  truth  and  power  to  your  message. 

It  is  just  the  difference  between  clear, 
positive,  virile  language  and  hazy,  negative, 
insipid  talking  and  writing.  It  is  the  difference 
between  weak  words  and  strong  words — vivid 
words  and  dull  words — active  words  and  passive 
words — brave  words  and  timid  words — clear 
words  and  foggy  words — live  words  and  lifeless 
words. 


And  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
for  you  to  learn,  for  it  equips  you  with  an 
instrument  of  achievement  that  means  sure 
and  rapid  advancement  in  every  activity  of 
your  life. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

JET  us  send  you — without    any  cost  or   obli- 

J  gallon — a  copy  of  a  new  booklet  entitled 
The  Secret  of  Making  People  Say  "  Yes" 

We  positively  guarantee  that  you  will  say 
it  is  most  interesting,  informative  and  helpful. 
This  book  introduces  Dr.  Frederick  Houk 
Law's  wonderful  course,  English  That  Makes 
Money,  and  tells  how  many  people  have  won 
wealth  and  position  through  the  use  of 
words. 

To  sign,  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  is  but  the 
work  of  an  instant.  And  you  get  the  booklet 
without  charge  or  obligation  of  any  sort. 

Send  for  a  copy  without  a  minute's  unneces- 
sary delay.  It  contains  the  most  fascinating 
facts  about  words  that  you  ever  read.  It  will 
make  clear  to  you  what  Emerson  meant  when, 
in  speaking  of  the  great  power  of  words,  he 
said:  "No  man  has  a  prosperity  so  high  or 
firm,  but  that  two  or  three  words  can  dis- 
hearten it;  and  there  is  no  calamity  which 
right  words  will  not  begin  to  redress." 

This  booklet  makes  plain  the  difference  in 
wrong  words  wrongly  used  and  right  words 
rightly  used. 

It  shows  how  wrong  words  producing  wrong 
impressions  bring  wrong  results.  And  how  right 
words  producing  right  impressions  bring  right 
results. 

And  it  shows  you  how  easy  it  is  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  words  and  a  deftness  and   skill  in 
their  use  which  is  the  real  secret  of  social  and 
business  biiccess. 


The  Important  Secret 

HPHE  secret  of  persuasion  and 
conviction — the  secret  of  mak- 
ing people  say  "Yes"  instead  of 
"  No  " — the  secret  of  getting  bigger 
jobs — making  more  sales — moving 
(aster  and  climbing  higher — the 
secret  of  all  success — is  learning  to 
use  the  right  words  in  the  right  way. 

It  is  the  secret  that  will  make 
you  a  winner  instead  of  a  loser — a 
leader  instead  of  a  laggard — a  cap- 
tain instead  of  a  private — an  ordcr- 
giver  instead  of  an  order-taker. 

It  is  the  secret  that  banishes  embarrassment, 
Untidily  and  fear  and  produces  poise,  confidence 
and  courage. 

It  is  the  thing  that  changes  unpopularity 
into  popularity. 

It  is  the  thing  that  enables  ambitious  men  to 
climb  to  the  topmost  rung  of  the  Ladder  of 
Achievement,  obtaining  money,  power,  posi- 
tion, fame  and  friends. 

And  there  is  nothing  strange  or  mysterious 
about  it. 

It  is  simply  the  "knack"  of  expressing  your- 
self in  clear,  powerful,  magnetic  words  that 
make  people  do  what  you  want  them  to  do. 

It  is  being  able  to  present  your  proposition — 
no  matter  what  it  is — clothed  in  words  that 
secure  attention,  interest  and  conviction. 


Send  for 
free  booklet 
The  Secret 
of  Making 
People  Say 
"Yes." 


Act  at  Once 

DO    not  put   off    sending  for   this 
important  booklet.    Although  we 


have  printed  a  big  edition  —  25,000 
copies — it  won't  last  long.  Therefore 
act  at  once  if  you  want  to  be  sure  of 
getting  a  copy. 

Do  not  make  the  foolish  mistake  of 
judging  the  value  of  this  booklet  by 
the  fact  that  you  get  it  for  nothing. 
While  there  is  no  way  of  telling  in 
advance  the  real  importance  of  this 
booklet  to  you,  you  must  realize  that 
if  it  points  the  way  for  you  to  learn 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
words  and  their  right  and  wrong  uses, 

it   will   be   of  immeasurable  value  even-   time  you 

open  your  mouth  or  "  take  your  pen  in  hand." 
So,  mail  the  coupon  now.  Or,  if  more  convenient, 

send  a  post  card.     Independent  Corporation,  Dept. 

BE-2.jy,  22  West  10  Street,  New  York. 


Use   this    Coupon 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  BE-239,  22  West  19  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  without  coal  <>r  obligation  a 
•  ■1  your  new  booklet,  The  Secret  0)    '/,      14  i'rople 
Say  "Yes." 


Name  , 


Addre  n . 
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LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
-i  learning  will  find  in  our  pages  between  May  13th  and  Sep- 
tember 9th,  the  following  Classified  Directory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools  and  colleges.  Advertise- 
ments describing  these  institutions  will  be  found  in  the  first 
issue  of  each  month  from  May  to  September. 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested.  We  fist  only  such  schools  as 
we  believe  are  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Advisory  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  necessary  for  inquirers  to  give  specific  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  "Women 

The  Marlborough  School 5041  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Wolcott  School 1402   Marion  St..  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Gateway St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gunston   Hall 1920    Florida   Ave.,    Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Cathedral  School  for  Girls Orlando,  Fla. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  648,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Girls'   Latin  School 1223   St.   Paul   St.,   Baltimore.   Md. 

National   Park  Seminary Box   157,   Forest  Glen,   Md. 

Maryland  College Box  9E>,  Lutherville,  Md. 

Cambridge-Haskell  School ....  36-40  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School 2309  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R,  Gulf  port,  Miss. 

Central  College 421  State  St..  Lexington.  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College Box  722.  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Drew   Seminary Box   518,   Carmel,    N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Highland   Hall Hollidaysburg,   Pa. 

Irving  College  and  Music  Conservatory.  .  .    Box  D,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Rydal  School Rydal,  Pa. 

Wildcliff  School Box  1522,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The    DarUngton   Seminary,  Inc Box  628,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Southern   Seminary Box   990,    Buena   Vista,    Va. 

Hollins  College  for  Women Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Webb  School  of  California Claremont.  Calif. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Abbott  School Farmington,  Me. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Noble  &  Greenough  School Dedham,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School 50  King  Caesar  Rd.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Lawrence  Academy Groton,  Mass. 

Stearns  School Box  C,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Los  Alamos  Ranch  School Otowi,  New  Mexico 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Box  80,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

The  Cascadilla  School Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Saint  John's  School Box  109,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Western  Reserve  Academy Hudson,  Ohio 

Gettysburg  Academy Box  B,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort.  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2827  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bancroft  School Box  133.  Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 


Co-Educational 

Colorado  College,  Arts  and  Sciences Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

University  of  Louisville  College  of  Dentistry Louisville,  Ky. 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand    River    Institute Box  7,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

George  School Box  274,  George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,    Pa. 

Temple  University,  School  of  Commerce Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davis  and  Elkins  College Elkins,  West  Va 

Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College.  .  .  .Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L,  Pacific  Beach,  Calif. 

Hitchcock   Military  Academy San    Rafael,    Calif. 

Western  Military  Academy Box    44,    Alton,    111. 

Morgan  Park  Military  Academy Box  800,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 

Kemper  Military  School 706  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy.  .  .  187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute Drawer  C-7,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Box  402,  Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute Box  L,  Roswell.  New  Mexico 

St.  John's  School Box  109.  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

Miami    Military    Institute Box    72,    Germantown,    Ohio 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  141,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

St.    John's   Military   Academy Box    12J,    Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym.  .  1466  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education Dept.  D9,  Chicago,  111. 

Bush  Conservatory 839  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography Effingham,  111. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St.,  Boston  11.  Mass. 

Erskine  School 4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Northeastern  University Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 2239  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners,  Froebel  League .  112  E.  71st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory    of    Music Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Technical 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  "D"  St.,  Angola.  Ind. 

Keystone  Institute 133  N.  4th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Special 

Parkside  Home  School Box  L,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Devereux   Schools Box   D,   Berwyn,   Pa. 

Miss  Woods'  School  for  Exceptional  Children.  .Box  160,  Langhorne,  Pa. 


BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Eiecotive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M., 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C.  P.  A.  'a,  and  of  the 
Nstional  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  He  Is  assisted  by  a  large 
•taffof  C.P.  A. 's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.   Write  now  for  information. 

LaSalle  Extension  University*  Dept.  952-H,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


EATANDBEWELL 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules — many  of 
which  may  be  easily  followed  right  in  your 
own  home,  or  while  traveling.  You  will  find 
in  this  little  book  a  wealth  of  information 
about  food  elements  and  their  rela- 
tion to  physical  welfare;  also  effec- 
tive weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
bland  diets,  laxative  and  blood-buildins 
diets,  and  diets  used  In  the  correction 
of  various  chronic  maladies. 
Valuable  booklet.  "EATING  FOR 
EFFICIENCY"  will  be  sent  to  you 
upon  receipt  of  10c,  to  cover  mail- 
ing cost. 

Health  Extension  Bureau 

612  Good  Health  Bulldine 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICH. 
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Master 
Words 


Improve  Youc 
ENGLISH 


L 


Sberwin  Cody's  amazing  invention,  the 
100  percent  Self-Correcting  Method. quick- 
ly makes  you  master  of  English.      Easy  to 
learn.  Spare-time  study,  fascinating  as  play, 
gives  yoQ  wonderful  language  power.    Writ* 
for  free  book.  79    SearleBldg. 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH      Rochester,  N.  V. 
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Course  In  2  Tears 
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bdUMaali. 

H  bar  examination  ir 

■  terms.      We  furnis 

1  Law  Library.    Send 

AMEF 

■"«"♦    L-652  A      Di 

[Be  a  lawyer.    Law  trained  men 
earn  big  money  and  occupy  top 
positions    In   social,    business 
find  public  life. 

$5,000  to  $10,000 

1  year  1  s  what  you  can  earn.  Our 
mproved system  guides  you  step 
V  step  un  ti  ]  y  ou  have. passed  the 
any  state.     Low  cost,  easiest 
a  everything  including  complete 
for  free  catalog. 
tICAN   SCHOOL 
V"l  Ave.  and  58th,        Chicago. 

Teach  Your  Child 

at  Home  by 

Our  Novel  Plan 

and  give  him  practically  the  same 
educational  advantages  he  would  have 
were  he  in  attendance  at  the  best 
private  day  school.  Write,  Calvert 
School,  7  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

320  Pages;  Illustrated;  Cloth 

By  Win  field  Scott  Hall,  MD.,  PhD. 

SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and  every  young  woman  should 
know  —  What  every  young  husband  and  every  young 
wife  should  know  —  What  every  parent  should  know. 

Table  contents  &  commendations  on  request. 
Philadelphia 


$1.00 

Postpaid 

Mailed  in 
plain  wrapper 

AMERICAN  PUB.  CO.,    906  Winston  Bldg 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
WANTS  LOCAL  AGENTS 

Do  you  want  to  render  a  service  to  your  friends  and 
ours,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  extra  money  in  your 
spare  time?  We  are  arranging  to  select  jn  each  com- 
munity a  man  or  woman  of  trustworthy  character 
and  likable  personality  who  has  energy  and  ability 
to  develop  our  business  locally. 

To  those  who  meet  our  requirements  we  shall  em- 
power as  Special  Representatives  to  receive  both  new 
and  renewal  yearly  subscriptions.  Experience  Is  not 
necessary  altho  helpful.  And  it  will  be,  truly,  "  a 
mark  of  distinction"  to  represent  The  Literary 
Digest  in  any  community. 

Liberal  commissions  will  be  paid  at  first,  and  later 
a  monthly  salary  when  results  justify  it.  If  you  are 
interested  in  the  details  of  our  plan  write  us  to-day. 
i  ou  may  know  of  some  friend  who  you  think  can 
qualify,  but  who  may  not  see  this  advertisement. 
Clip  it  out  now  and  make  it  spell  opportunity  for 
you  and  your  friend. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
Dept.  35,    354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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MAJOR  ANDREW  S.  ROWAN,  U.  S.  A. 

penetrated  the  wilds  of  Cuba  to  carry  "A 
Message  to  Garcia,"  and  has  just  been 
decorated,  twenty-four  years  later,  by  the 
War  Department  with  a  D.S.C.,  and  Silver 
Star  Citation 


A  Message 
Garcia 


to 


By  ELBERT  HUBBARD 

Considered  by  many  the   greatest   piece   of   in- 
spirational literature  ever  written 

Over  forty  million  copies  of  'The 
Message"  were  printed  during  Elbert 
Hubbard's  lifetime.  During  the  World 
War  three  of  the  Allied  Governments 
distributed  it  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
trenches.  A  copy  of  this  dynamic 
preachment  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Just 
clip  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us  to-day. 


ELBERT  HUBBARD 

appreciated  immediately  the  splendid 
achievement  of  Major  Rowan,  and  his 
tribute,  which  has  now  become  a  classic, 
was  written  within  'hree  months  after  the 
close  of  the  Spanish-American  War 


AS  a  writer  Elbert  Hubbard  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Immortals.  One  of 
-*■  *•  the  ablest  writers  in  America,  Ed  Howe,  called  him  "the  brightest  man  in  the 
writing  game". 

Few  business  men  have  left  institutions  that  reflect  as  much  credit  upon  their  founder, 
and  yet  The  Roycroft  Shops  were  launched  primarily  to  demonstrate  his  philosophy 
that  "Art  is  merely  the  expression  of  a  man's  joy  in  his  work". 

No  public  speaker  who  gave  the  platform  his  whole  time  appeared  before  as  many 
audiences  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  this  businessman  and  writer. 

Where  did  Elbert  Hubbard  find  the  inspiration  for  carrying  on  his  great  work?  It 
is  no  secret  at  East  Aurora.  It  was  derived  from  his  own  pilgrimages  to  the  haunts 
of  the  Great. 


Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  the  Great 


Fourteen  years  were  consumed  In  the  writing 
of  the  work  that  ranks  to-day  as  Elbert  Hubbard's 
masterpiece.  In  1894  the  series  of  "Little  Journeys 
to  the  Homes  of  the  Great"  was  begun,  and  once 
a  month  for  fourteen  years,  without  a  break,  one 
of  these  little  pilgrimages  was  given  to  the  world. 

These  little  gems  have  been  accepted  as  classics 
and  will  live.  In  all  there  are  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  "Little  Journeys"  that  take  us  to  the 
homes  of  the  men  and  women  who  transformed  the 
thought  of  their  time,  changed  the  course  of  empire 
and  marked  the  destiny  of  civilization.  Through 
him,  the  ideas,  the  deeds,  the  achievements  of 
these  immortals  have  been  given  to  the  living  pres- 
ent and  will  be  sent  echoing  down  the  centuries. 


Following  LIubbard's  tragic  death  on  the  "Lusi- 
tania"  in  191 5,  announcement  was  made  from 
East  Aurora  that  the  "Philistine"  Magazine  would 
be  discontinued.  Hubbard  had  gone  on  a  long 
journey  and  might  need  his  "Philistine".  Besides, 
who  was  to  take  up  his  pen?  It  was  also  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  father  from  the  son. 

The  same  spirit  of  devotion  has  prompted  The 
Roycrofters  to  issue  their  Memorial  Edition  of 
"Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  the  Great."  In 
no  other  way  could  they  so  fittingly  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  founder  of  their  institution 
as  to  liberate  the  influence  that  was  such  an 
important  factor  in  moulding  the  career  of 
his  genius. 


Mail   Coupon  for  Very   Special  Quotation 
and  Free  Little  Journey  Booklet 

A  limited  number  of  the  Memorial  sets  will  be  distributed  at  a 
very  special  price,  so  low,  in  fact,  that  we  can  not  publish  the  price 
broadcast.  To  do  so  might  possibly  interfere  with  the  future  sale 
of  the  edition.  Therefore  we  will  name  this  introductory  price 
only  by  letter  to  those  sending  in  the  coupon. 


The  Roycroft  Shops, 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y, 

I   shall    be    pleased  to  receive,   without  obliga- 
tion on  my  part,  a  copy  of  Elbert  Hubbard's  "  Mes- 
in  Garcia  "  and  further  information  about  The 
Roycrofters'  Memorial  Edition  of  "Little  Journeys 
to  the  Homes  of  the  Great." 

Sana 

Address 

City  and  Stale 

Dig.  9-22 
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Whenever  soap  comes  into  contact 
with  the  skin — use  Ivory. 


is  Sr\ln  breathe 


Ivory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient 
size  and  form  for  every  purpose 


Medium  Cake 

For  toilet,  bath,  nursery, 
shampoo,  fine  laundry.  Can 
be  divided  in  two  for  in- 
dividual toilet  use. 

Large  Cake 

Especially  for  laundry  use. 
Also  preferred  by  many  for 
the  bath. 

Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

Especially  for  the  washbowl 
washing  of  delicate  garments. 
Sample  package  free  on  re- 
quest to  Division 
38-I,  Dept.  of 
Home  Economics, 
The  Procter  6i 
Gamble  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, 
Ohio. 


He's  such  a  little  fellow! 

And,  what  happens  to  him  now  is  so  important. 

The  first  thing  a  doctor  tells  a  mother  is,  "Keep 
the  baby  clean.  Bathe  him  and  wash  his  clothes  regu- 
larly every  day  with  a  pure,  mild  soap.  This  lets  his 
delicate  skin  breathe,  keeps  it  from  chafing  and  allows 
him  to  get  sound,  health-giving  sleep." 

On  specific  recommendation  by  doctors,  Ivory  Soap  has 
been  used  for  babies  for  43  years. 

Ivory  Soap  is  so  pure  and  mild  that  it  cannot  harm  the 
tenderest  skin  or  the  most  delicate  fabric.  That  is  prob- 
ably the  reason  why  it  is  used  for  more  purposes  than 
any  other  soap  in  the  world. 

Ivory  Soap  has  never  been  successfully  imitated.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  it  today. 

There  are  seven  desirable  properties  that  a  thoroughly 
fine,  homelike  soap  may  have.      Ivory  has  them  all: 

1  Purity  3  Whiteness       5  Abundant  Lather 

2  Mildness        4  Fragrance         6  Easy  Rinsing 

7  "IT  FLOATS" 

PROCTER  dc  GAMBLE 


IVORY  SOAP 
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PLANS  TO  MEET  THE  COMING  COAL  FAMINE 


GRANTING,  AS  MOST  FOLKS  DO,  that  coal  will  be 
scarce  and  high  in  price  this  winter  despite  the  return 
of  the  miners  to  work,  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to 
"prevent  the  mine  owners  and  operators  from  unloading  bnto 
the  consumers  the  losses  which  they  sustained  during  the  coal 
strike,"  in  the  opinion  of 
Senator  Borah,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor. 
"And  Senator  Borah  has  the 
right  idea,"  avers  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  "for,  with  the 
public  at  their  mercy,  coal 
operators  can  exact  unjust 
profits  unless  the  Government 
does  something  to  curb  profi- 
teering." As  the  Providence 
News  observes:  "Senator  Bor- 
ah's plan  would  follow  the  coal 
from  the  mine  to  the  retailer, 
providing  accurate  methods  of 
finding  costs  and  establishing 
a  license  system  that  would 
provide  against  any  form  of 
fraud.  There  is  no  reason  why 
coal  should  multiply  four  times 
in  price  after  it  leaves  the 
mine.  The  parasites  who  do 
this  must  be  driven  from  the 
field  of  their  activity.  Secret 
relations  between  certain 
groups  of  fuel  speculators  must 
be  ended." 

President  Harding  and  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Hoover, 
however,   hold   that   the  main 

measure  of  relief  to  the  public  in  the  present  crisis  must  be  taken 
by  the  State  governments  themselves.  Already  New  York 
State  has  shown  the  way  by  passing  unanimously  in  an  extraor- 
dinary session  a  bill  creating  a  Fuel  Administration  which  will 
have  complete  control  over  the  sale,  distribution,  and  production 
of  coal.  With  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  as  a  revolving 
fund  to  buy  and  distribute  coal  through  dealers  (at  a  fair  profit 
for  distribution),  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  is  vested  with 
unlimited  authority  to  buy,  sell,  or  seize  coal;  to  call  for  reports 
from  coal  dealers;  to  fix  maximum  prices;  to  control  the  distribu- 
tion of  fuel,  and  to  limit  the  production  of  light,  heat  and  power. 
"The  bill,  in  short,"  observes  the  New  York  News  Record, 
"is  designed  to  prevent  profiteering  and  hoarding." 

In  other  States,  notably  New  Jersey  and  Maine,  Governors 
and  State  Foresters  are  urging  citizens  to  lay  in  ample  stocks  of 
firewood.  In  States  where  anthracite  is  the  standard  household 
fuel  a  complete  change  in  the  coal-burning  habits  of  Hie  people 
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is  coming  to  pass;  many  are  planning  to  use  bituminous  coal  for 
both  heating  and  cooking  purposes.  Coke  probably  would  be 
better,  it  is  agreed,  but  a  shortage  of  that  fuel  also  exists.  In  fact, 
dealers  have  not  yet  filled  last  year's  orders.  Large  apartment 
and  office  buildings  are  being  changed  over  to  burn  oil  as  fuel. 

The  acuteness  of  the  fuel 
situation  is  pointed  out  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover, 
who  reminds  us  that  the  loss 
of  anthracite  production  of  25,- 
000,000  tons  since  last  April 
"can  never  be  recovered,  but 
must  be  made  up,  if  at  all, 
by  the  substitution  of  bi- 
tuminous coal."  It  may  even 
be  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  zone  shipments  of 
coal  along  the  plan  followed 
during  the  war  to  prevent 
waste  of  transportation  facil- 
ities, notes  Secretary  Hoover. 
Already  steps  have  been  taken 
by  Fuel  Distributor  Spencer  to 
insure  a  steady  movement  of 
coal  to  the  Great  Lakes  region 
before  the  close  of  navigation. 
The  attitude  of  President 
Harding,  according  to  Wash- 
ington dispatches,  is  that  the 
Government  will  interfere  only 
as  a  last  resort.  Neither  the 
President  nor  Congress  is  in 
favor  of  taking  over  the 
country's  coal  mines.  Produc- 
tion of  coal  is  increasing  week 
by  week,  but,  as  the  New  York  Herald  observes,  "if  every  coal 
miner  in  the  land  were  to  go  to  work  to-day,  and  every  railroad 
in  the  land  were  to  begin  to  transport  that  coal  at  100  per  cent, 
efficiency,  there  would  still  be  empty  bins  in  the  United  States 
next  winter."     And  Secretary  Hoover  says: 

"We  are  deeply  imprest  with  the  fact  that  due  to  the  almost 
total  exhaustion  of  coal  stocks  and  the  inevitable  and  growing 
shortage  in  transportation,  the  difficulties  of  the  country  will 
be  very  great  even  with  Ihe  resumption  of  coal  production,  and 
unless  there  is  legislation  enacted  thai  will  curl)  unfair  prices 
and  give  control  to  distribution,  there  will  lie  great  suffering  and 
difficulties  during  the  period  of  readjustment." 

"In  the  best  of  circumstances,"  agrees  the  New  York  World, 
"a  fuel  shortage  is  certain,  with  all  its  attendant  discomforts  and 
inconveniences,"  while  the  neighboring  Evening  Post  believes 
the  hard-coal  shortage  "will  be  tin;  greatest  since  Roosevelt's 
interference."     A  surveyor  t  wenty  New  York  State  municipalities, 
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— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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for  instance,  reveals  but  ono-tenth  of  the  winter's  coal  needs 
on  hand,  and  a  hundred  schools  in  New  York  City  are  said  to 
be  virtually  without  coal. 

Both  the  miners  and  the  owners  have  learned  that  a  strike  is 
costly.  The  cost  of  the  coal  strike  to  the  entire  country  ranges 
from  $500,000,000  to  $750,000,000.  Figures  set  forth  in  the 
New  York  World  by  John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  show  that — 

"Suspension  of  work  in  the  anthracite  mines  since  April  1 
has  cost  the  country  32,000,000  tons  of  coal.  It  has  cost  the 
150,000  striking  miners  $124,738,400  in  wages,  based  on  the  old 
rate,  and  it  has  cost  the  operators  $100,000,000  in  lost  profits, 
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That  fact,  painful  and  inevitable  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
consuming  public,  being  settled,  the  next  question  which  pre- 
sents itself  is  whether  the  consumer  will  get  the  coal  before 
snow  flies.  At  present,  notes  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
"the  average  citizen's  coal  bin  is  as  bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's 
cupboard."  True,  the  miners'  and  operators'  troubles  have 
virtually  been  settled,  "but  beyond  these  lies  the  prospect  of 
transportation  disability,"  notes  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
This  car  shortage,  the  Chicago  Tribune  fears,  may  cut  down  coal 
production  soon  after  it  strikes  its  stride;  "it  may  even  halt 
the  grain  movement  before  it  attains  its  usual  peak  in  the  next 
few  weeks."  Already  iron  and  steel  production  have 
been  hampered  by  a  lack  of  fuel,  says  the  Iron  Trade 
Review  (Cleveland),  due  to  the  shopmen's  strike  in 
conjunction  with  the  coal  strike.  From  all  of  which 
the  Tribune  gathers  the  opinion  that — 

"The  deterioration  of  rolling  stock  and  equipment 
due  to  the  rail  strike,  plus  a  heavy  and  growing 
freight  demand  from  coal  operators  and  from  reviving 
business  and  industry,  will,  according  to  a  wide-spread 
belief  in  business  circles,  form  a  traffic  jam  some  time 
in  the  late  fall  and  winter  that  will  strain  the  capac- 
ities of  the  railroads  as  never  before  in  their  history. 
Eastern  roads,  apparently,  are  not  hit  so  hard  as  are  the 
Western  railways. 

"About  one- third  of  the  locomotives  on  American 
railroads  are  in  the  shops  for  repairs  requiring  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more.  This  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  may 
seem,  for  the  reason  that  normally  over  one-fifth  of 
the  engines  are  so  laid  up. 

"Some  lines  declare  that  their  engines  are  up  to 
normal,  while  others  have  been  hard  hit.  During  the 
coal  strike  the  railroads  reaching  into  the  non-union 
fields  and  into  the  Kentucky  producing  regions  in  some 
instances  had  to  handle  double  their  usual  amount 
of  fuel  traffic,  which  strained  their  engine  equipment 
to  the  limit. 

"More  than  one-fifth  of  the  freight-cars  on  the 
roads  are  on  the  side  tracks,  out  of  commission,  so 
it  would  appear  from  one  estimate,  seemingly  con- 
servative." 


'BUT  WE  ARE  NOT  ON  STRIKE!" 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World 


money   expended   to   keep  the   mines    reasonably  safe,  and  in 
damages  consequent  to  the  strike.  . 

"Moreover,  there  will  be  additional  losses  to  miners  and  oper- 
ators from  inability  to  work  the  mines  to  capacity  when  work  is 
resumed  and  a  consequent  loss  of  tonnage  to  the  public. 

"That  the  mines  have  been  seriously  damaged  in  certain  sec- 
tions will  be  news  to  most  readers,  who,  noting  that  the  unions 
have  left  maintenance  men  at  work,  have  assumed  that  no  dam- 
age was  resulting  from  the  enforced  idleness.  These  men,  how- 
ever, have  looked  out  for  such  work  as  pump-running,  and  what 
might  be  called  running  repairs,  but  have  done  little  of  the  tim- 
bering that  is  constantly  being  done  when  a  mine  is  working. 

'The  cost  of  this  work,  classed  as  uninsurable  damage,  can 
not  be  estimated  in  advance,  but  with  the  loss  of  business  will 
run  into  immense  sums  on  many  properties. 

"In  addition  to  these  losses,  the  operators  are  out  the  profits 
that  might  have  been  theirs  had  the  mines  remained  open.  As 
stated  by  them,  the  average  profit  after  deducting  taxes,  is 
about  35  cents  a  ton.  On  the  basis  of  32,000,000  lost  tons  to 
date,  this  item  approximates  $11,000,000." 

These  losses,  declares  a  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  will  be  borne  by  the  public.  The  Tribune's  authority 
is  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  who 
frankly  admits  that  "the  coal  operators  are  naturally  desirous  of 
recovering  their  losses  during  the  strike."  As  the  operators  see 
it,  "there  is  a  shortage  of  coal,  and  the  coal  men  have  what  the 
consumers  must  have.  The  operators  do  not  deny  that  the 
public  is  expected  to  pay  for  the  struggle  with  the  miners." 


Many  editors,  however,  believe    the  railroads  will 
render  a  good  account  of  themselves.    What  many  of 
them  can  not   explain  is  the  sudden  increase  in  the 
price  of  bituminous  coal.      "When  coal  can  be  pro- 
duced at  Ohio  mines  at  about  $3  per  ton,  why  should 
the  city  consumer  have  to  pay  $10?  "  asks  the  Columbus 
Dispatch.    As  the  Chicago  Daily  News  points  out,  in  a  discussion 
of  the  increase  of  $1.25  a  ton  which  the  coal  operators  announced 
a  few  days  after  the  Cleveland  settlement: 

"The  cost  of  producing  coal  has  not  been  increased.  Neither 
has  the  cost  of  hauling  it  to  market.  The  miners  have  gone  back 
to  work  at  the  wages  they  received  before  and  there  have  been 
no  other  increases  in  the  cost  of  production.  Why  is  it  necessary 
that  coal  prices  should  be  materially  advanced? 

"It  remains  for  the  mine  operators  convincingly  to  demon- 
strate, if  they  can,  that  an  advance  in  the  prices  of  coal  over 
those  of  last  year  is  the  result  of  necessity,  as  they  and  the  retail 
dealers  would  have  it  appear.  The  consuming  public  should 
insist  upon  having  proof  that  higher  coal  prices  are  a  necessity 
and  not  a  hold-up." 

In  Pennsylvania,  observes  the  Erie  Times,  the  cost  of  anthra- 
cite at  the  mine  mouth  is  about  four  dollars;  the  retail  price  is 
approximately  $15.  "What  becomes  of  the  difference?"  asks 
this  Pennsylvania  paper,  which  goes  on: 

"We  know  that  the  operator  must  have  his  .profit;  we  are 
aware  that  freight  charges  have  to  be  paid;  we  concede  that  the 
retailer  must  have  his  share  of  the  fifteen  dollars,  but  the  ques- 
tion most  persons  want  answered  is  what  becomes  of  the  re- 
mainder." 

While  coal  miners  continue  to  receive  high  wages,  the  wheat 
farmers,  points  out  the  New  York  Sun,  "have  on  their  hands  a 
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crop  worth,  at  present  prices,  less  than  any  in  seven  years.  And 
the  miner  will  continue  to  receive  'this  war-peak  wage'  until 
April,  thus  providing  the  operator  with  a  pretext  for  high  prices." 
In  fact,  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "the  object  of  the 
strike  was  to  raise  the  price  of  coal."  And  "nothing  could  be 
a  more  effective  barrier  to  restoration  of  normal  business  and 
normal  prices  than  continued  war  prices  for  coal,"  declares  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  For,  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
explains,  "higher  prices  for  coal  mean  higher  prices  for  manu- 
factured articles." 

While  there  have  been  many  charges  of  profiteering,  "Con- 
gress is  reluctant  to  grant  price-fixing  powers  on  anything  just 
now,"  reports  David  Lawrence,  Washington  political  corre- 
spondent, in  the  New  York  Evening  World.  Besides,  thinks  the 
New  York  Commercial,  "the  opportunity  for  profiteering  will 
not  last  long."     In  this  financial  paper's  opinion — 

"If  high  prices  are  being  obtained  for  coal,  the  mines  will  be 
rushed  to  the  limit  and  it  would  not  take  long  under  such  cir- 
cumstances for  the  supply  to  exceed  the  immediate  requirements, 
with  the  result  that  prices  would  drop  of  their  own  accord.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  probability  is  that  that  result  would  be 
accomplished  before  the  necessary  legislation  could  be  enacted 
and  the  machinery  set  in  motion. 

"Profiteering  is  not  so  likely  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  whole- 
salers as  it  is  by  the  retailers  and  they  in  turn  are  not  likely  to 
boost  prices  to  any  considerable  extent  unless  the  public  itself 
gets  panicky  and  attempts  to  hoard  coal." 

A  representative  statement  of  the  operators'  position  comes 
from  the  president  of  the  Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  of 
Philadelphia: 

"A  fair  price  is  essential  if  the  public  wants  coal.  It  will  do 
more  to  prevent  a  stampede  of  high  prices  than  anything  else. 
After  all,  the  man  to  control  by  a  price  agreement  is  not  the 
operator,  but  the  buyer.  When  the  latter  must  have  coal  he 
will  offer  any  price  within  his  reach. 

"There  is  no  intention  among  the  operators  to  fix  any  perma- 
nent  price.     Whatever  is   done  now  will  be   temporary.     My 


obvious  that  the  only  way  to  keep  down  the  overhead  cost  is 
to  bring  up  production.  Operators  are  trying  to  do  that.  The 
way  to  encourage  them  is  to  fix  a  price  that  will  average  some  of 
the  losses.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  is  asking  for  prices  high 
enough  to  pay  maximum  costs." 


NOW  THAT   THE   COAL  STRIKE'S  OVER 
LET'S   ALL  GET   BUSY   AND   DKi! 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 
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JUST  A  MINUTE. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


opinion  would  be  to  hold  a  conference  in  September,  with  a  \  iew 
to  reducing  the  price  But  1 1 1< -  public  can  not  expect  operators 
to  continue  the  attempt  to  produce  coaJ  unless  the  buyers  help 
to  share  some  of  the  burden  of  expense. 

"It  is  not  true  that  coal  costs  no  more  to  mine.      It   is  quite 


It  is  also  a  question  in  the  mind  of  Fuel  Distributor  Spencer 
whether  a  real  bituminous  shortage  exists,  with  current  produc- 
tion running  at  the  rate  of  8,000,000  tons  a  week.  British  coal 
is  also  coming  to  the  American  market  in  scores  of  ships.  Furt  her- 
more,  predicted  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  late  in  August,  "We 
soon  shall  be  producing  in  our  own  bituminous  mines  9,000,000 
tons  a  week."  Meanwhile,  says  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"The  ability  of  the  railroads  to  handle  traffic,  up  to  this  time, 
has  been  so  great  as  to  surprize  railroad  executives.  For  four 
weeks  the  tonnage  has  been  running  within  three-tenths  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  peak  tonnage  hauled  in  1920,  the  peak  year,  in  every- 
thing except  coal.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  officials 
of  the  American  Raihvay  Association  about  their  ability  to 
handle  all  essential  tonnage  even  after  the  production  of  coal 
has  reached  11,000,000  or  more  tons  per  week." 

Still  more  optimistic  reports  have  been  gathered  by  New  York 
Herald  correspondents  in  such  widely  scattered  cities  as  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Lowell,  Baltimore,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Buffalo  and 
Bridgeport,  following  the  announcement  that  Ford  plants  the 
country  over  would  close  because  of  a  shortage  in  fuel,  combined 
with  high  prices.  These  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  plants  in 
those  cities  would  not  be  forced  to  suspend  because  of  a  scarcity 
in  coal.  The  anthracite  situation,  however,  is  less  encouraging. 
No  hard  coal  lias  been  mined  in  the  Pennsylvania  fields,  which 
produce  most  of  the  anthracite  coal  of  the  entire  country,  since 
April.  The  anthracite  deficit  for  the  entire  country,  therefore, 
is  approximately  2">. 000, 000  tons,  since  the  normal  production 
in  all  fields  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000,000  tons  a  week. 

President  Harding,  reports  a  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  feels  that  the  country  is  confronted  with 
a  critical  emergency.  "Both  State  and  nation,"  believes  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "should  face  the  possibility  that  we 
may  have  as  acute  a  fuel  crisis  tins  winter  as  we  had  in  1917-1918, 
and  clothe  their  respective  agencies  with  power  of  rationing  coal, 
determining  priorities,  punishing  profiteering,  and  fixing  prices." 
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BACK  To  1914 
PREWAR  STANDARDS 


CUTTING  OUT  THE  CUT  IN  WAGES 

AFTER  TWENTY-TWO  WEEKS  of  idleness,  the  em- 
Z>»  ployees  of  five  great  textile  mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
jL  JL  are  going  back  to  work,  as  the  proposed  20  per  cent, 
wage  cut  has  been  abandoned,  marking  what  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Call  tells  us  is  "the  first  break  in  the  ranks  of  the 
New  England  textile  barons,  as  a  result  of  whose  action  nearly 
40,000  quit  their  jobs."  In  Lawrence,  so  an  authoritative  tex- 
tile trade  paper,  the  New  York  News  Record,  informs  us,  the 
leading  mills  have  virtually  capitulated  to  the  strikers;  in  New 
Hampshire  a  few  of  the  mills  have  resumed  partial  operations; 
in  Rhode  Island,  which  was  the  starting-point  of  all  the  trouble 
and  where  the  greatest  number  of  mills  were  involved,  the  manu- 
facturers insist  that  the  strike  is  practically  broken."  Looking 
back  over  the  affair,  the  News  Record  tells  us  that  on  August  28 
its  weekly  estimate  of  lost 
production  caused  by  the  New 
England  cotton-mill  strike 
"was  325,068,000  yards."  As 
regards  the  settlement  that 
has  brought  at  least  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end,  the  News 
Record  says :  ' '  The  result  could 
not  be  construed  otherwise 
than  a  victory  for  the  strikers, 
according  to  the  opinion  heard 
in  the  market."  Moreover, 
"two  mills  unaffected  by  the 
New  England  textile  strike 
have  announced  increases  in 
wages,"  one  at  Valley  Falls, 
R.  I.,  the  other  at  Andover, 
Mass.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Davis,  we  are  told,  has  "ex- 
prest  a  conviction  that  the 
agreements  already  reached 
would  have  an  ameliatory 
effect  on  the  general  situa- 
tion."    Editorial  comment  on 

the  ending  of  the  textile  strike  chiefly  concerns  itself  with  the  ques- 
tion of  wages.  According  to  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  the  center  of  Eastern  New  York's  great  milling  district, 

"A  survey  recently  made  of  wages  and  hours  of  employment 
in  61  Northern  and  32  Southern  cotton-mills,  employing  an  aggre- 
gate of  60,000  persons,  showed  that  average  wages  of  all  classes 
of  workers  before  the  reduction  which  started  the  strike  in  the 
New  England  mills  ranged  from  100  to  138  per  cent,  above  the 
level  of  July,  1914. 

"Average  hourly  earnings  of  all  wage-earners  in  Northern 
mills  on  January  1  stood  at  138  per  cent,  above  the  July,  1914, 
level,  while  the  average  weekly  earnings  were  109  per  cent 
above  the  1914  level.  In  the  Southern  mills,  hourly  earnings 
showed  an  increase  of  126,  and  weekly  earnings  113  per  cent, 
above  1914.  While  there  have  been  some  reductions  in  the 
Northern  mills,  it  is  estimated  that  wages  at  present  are  from 
80  to  100  per  cent,  above  the  level  of  1914." 

Discussing  these  figures,  the  Albany  paper  takes  a  somewhat 
gloomy  view  of  the  wage  situation,  and  observes, 

"There  have  also  been  some  increases  in  wages  in  Europe  and 
the  Orient,  but  the  present  tendency  in  those  regions  is  toward 
reductions  relatively  greater  than  in  this  country. 

"This  information  shows  the  chief  reason  for  tariff  protection 
on  cotton  goods,  and  what  may  be  said  of  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry applies  to  all  others  with  equal  force.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  average  daily  wage  of  a  cotton-mill  operative 
in  1914  was,  in  this  country,  two  dollars;  in  England,  one  dollar; 
in"  Germany,  60  cents,  and  in  Japan,  15  cents.  The  assumed 
figures  are  not  far  out  of  the  way.  And  let  us  assume  that  in 
the  United  States  that  year  the  labor  cost  of  producing  a  given 
quantity  of  cloth  was  $20,000.  Then  in  England  it  would  have 
been  $10,000;   in  Germany,  $6,000,  and  in  Japan,  $1,500. 
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"  Again,  let  us  assume  that  wages  have  risen  100  per  cent,  in 
each  of  the  four  countries  under  discussion.  Then  the  labor 
cost  of  producing  that  same  quantity  of  cloth  would  in  this 
country  to-day  be  $40,000;  in  England,  $20,000;  in  Germany, 
$12,000;   in  Japan,  $3,000. 

"We  therefore  find  that  in  1914  the  American  manufacturer 
was  at  a  disadvantage,  in  the  labor  cost  of  producing  that  cloth, 
of  $10,000  with  England,  $14,000  with  Germany,  and  $18,500 
with  Japan. 

"But  to-day  the  American  manufacturer  is  at  a  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  the  labor  cost  of  production  of  that  same  quan- 
tity of  cloth  of  $20,000  compared  with  England,  $28,000  with 
Germany,   and   $37,000   with  Japan." 

"The  decision  of  the  Lawrence  textile  mills  to  reopen  at  the 
wage  rates  in  effect  before  the  strike  is,  perhaps,  a  token  of 
increasing  confidence  in  trade,"  says  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can,   "altho    cotton    manufacturers    say    that     the    demand 

for  goods  and  the  situation 
in  raw  materials  do  not  war- 
rant a  wage  advance  at  this 
time."  The  Republican  is 
inclined  to  think  that  restric- 
tions on  immigration  help  to 
keep  wages  high.    We  read: 

"The  success  of  the  textile 
workers'  long  strike  in  Lawrence 
against  any  reduction  in  wages 
only  reinforces  the  view  put 
forth  when  wages  for  laborers 
were  advanced  20  per  cent,  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corpor- 
ation. These  textile  strikes 
have  been  aided  by  the  new 
restriction  on  immigration. 
For  many  years  New  England 
mills  have  drawn  their  un- 
skilled labor  from  abroad  and 
that  supply  has  been  drying 
up.  The  labor  shortage  that 
is  felt  in  the  coal  and  copper- 
mining  and  steel  industries  has 
had  its  effect  also  on  New 
England  textile  plants." 


FORWARD  T©    ?  "~D 
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WHY  BUSINESS  HALTS. 

— From  the  London  Star. 


So,  too,  thinks  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  con- 
servative financial  daily,  which  remarks, 

"  In  a  letter  to  the  trade  the  managing  director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Textile  Manufacturers  Association  states  that  'a  general 
survey  of  the  situation  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  serious  shortage 
of  skilled  workers  in  all  lines  of  the  industry  is  impending.'  As  a 
remedy  he  suggests  a  carefully  planned  program  of  apprentice 
training.  Careful  students  have  been  able  all  along  to  discern 
under  the  temporary  apparent  superabundance  of  labor  indica- 
tions that  in  a  broad  way  and  from  the  longer  view-point  there 
was  in  this  country  no  oversupply  of  labor,  either  skilled  or 
unskilled,  and  that  as  soon  as  business  approached  normal 
activity  shortage  was  more  likely  than  the  reverse. 

"In  these  circumstances  the  action  of  Congress  in  virtually 
excluding  foreign  workmen  stands  out  prominently  in  its  un- 
wisdom. Perhaps  it  is  not  fully  realized  that  the  flow  has  been 
outward  since  the  war  in  a  great  many  of  the  more  important 
classes  of  workers.  Of  course,  whether  labor  is  scarce  or  abun- 
dant, a  good  many  of  the  demands  of  the  unions  are  utterly 
unattainable  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  the  point  is  that  as  long 
as  immigration  is  rendered  impotent  as  a  check  upon  the  grasping 
labor  leaders  the  unions  will  have  it  in  their  powei  to  plague 
us  with  their  destructive  efforts  to  obtain   the  impossible  " 

A  study  in  the  tendencies  in  immigration,  covering  the  first 
complete  fiscal  year  of  the  operation  of  the  new  Federal  restriction 
law,  shows,  according  to  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board , 
of  New  York  City,  that  during  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  law's 
operation,  from  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922,  the  net  in- 
crease of  population  by  immigration  was  110,844,  of  which  only 
6,518  were  men.  In  all,  there  was  a  loss  of  11,687  males  to 
the  country. 
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FINAL  RETURNS  IN  "THE  DIGEST'S"  PROHIBITION  POLL 


For  Enforcement 

Main  Poll 306,255— (38.5%) 

Women's  Poll.  .      48,485— (44.5%) 
Factory  Polls  .  .        1,453— (  8.47c) 


Totals.  ...  356,193— (38.6%)       376,334—  (40.8%)       189,856— (20.6%) 


THE  "DAMPNESS"  which  predominated  in  the  first 
100,000  votes  tabulated  in  The  Digest's  poll  four 
Aveeks  ago  is  almost  equally  noticeable  in  the  final 
gathering  of  more  than  900,000  votes,  whose  distribution  is 
shown  in  the  tables  herewith.  Nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  citizens  to  whom  The  Digest  addrest  ballots  have 
marked  and  mailed  them  back,  a  Aery  good  return  in  polls  of 
the  huge  dimensions  and  general  circulation  of  this  one,  and 
more  than  61  per  cent,  of  those  who  answered  express  them- 
selves in  favor  of  modification  of  the  present  "dry"  laws.  The 
women's  vote,  living  up  to  numerous  predictions,  is  revealing 
itself  as  "drier"  than  this  general  average.  The  present  tabu- 
lation of  feminine  returns,  covering  108,847  ballots,  places  the 
percentage  of  "dampness"  in  this  poll  at  55.3.  Ever,  if  it  is 
"drier"  than  the  general  poll,  the  surprizing  fact  to  a  good 
many  publicists  will  be  that  the  majority  vote  of  more  than 
100,000  representative  women  is  in  favor  of  "wetness." 

The  women's  vote 
of  2,200,000  ballots 
was  the  unknown 
quantity  in  the  poll. 
Never  before  has 
anything  like  this 
number  of  women 
been  polled.  Along 
with  the  degree  of 
"wetness"  disclosed 
on     the     Prohibition 

question,  and  the  favorable  majority  registered  for  the  bonus, 
it  appears  that  women  do  not  vote  in  polls  as  readily  as  men 
do.  The  comment  that  they  do  not  vote  as  readily  in 
ordinary  elections  has  frequently  been  made  during  the  recent 
primaries,  when,  in  several  cases,  their  vote  was  about  one-third 
of  that  cast  by  the  men.  The  Digest's  general  poll  has  given 
better  than  the  expected  10  per  cent,  of  returns.  The  Avomen's 
poll,  thus  far,  has  given  less  than  5  per  cent.,  and  tho  votes  are 
still  coming  in,  the  chances  seem  to  be  that  the  total  will  fall 
considerably  below  the  general  average.  The  later  scattering 
returns  on  all  three  of  the  polls  will  be  tabulated  and  presented 
in  a  future  issue.  Apropos  of  the  women's  vote,  an  ex-soldier 
writes  in  to  object  that  it  would  have  been  much  fairer  to  have 
taken  a  special  supplementary  poll  on  Prohibition  among 
ex-service  men  than  among  the  women  voters,  since  millions  of 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  out  of  the  country  when  Prohibition 
was  enacted,  while  the  women  were  present  at  the  proceedings. 
Other  ex-soldier  correspondents  predict  that  the  result  of  such 
a  veterans'  poll  would  equal  the  factory  polls  in  "wetness."  The 
last  two  factories  polled,  those  of  the  Textile  Machine  Works 
at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Briggs  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  give,  together,  539  for  enforce- 
ment, 3,273  for  modification,  and  1,640  for  repeal.  The  total 
vote  of  the  seven  factories  polled,  with  the  percentages,  is  shown 
in  the  box  in  the  middle  of  this  page. 

Numerous  commentators  on  the  poll's  value,  both  for  and 
against,  have  been  quoted  during  the  eight  weeks  in  which 
weekly  reports  have  appeared.  Perhaps  the  criticism  most  fre- 
quently made  by  Prohibitionists  revolves  upon  the  possibility 
of  a  change  in  the  Volstead  Act.  The  Volstead  Act  can  not  lie 
modified  to  permit  wines  and  beers,  it  is  argued,  without  vio- 
lating the  Constitution.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  one  of  the 
foremost  Prohibitionists  of  the  country,  brings  out  this  point 
in  the  course  of  his  statement  on  the  poll,  which  runs  in  full: 

"The  poll  which  The  Literary  Digest  is  making  is  not  only 
entirely  legitimate  and  fairly  conducted,  but  it  is  a  rare  illus- 
tration of  journalistic  enterprise.  It  will  naturally  have  influence 
on  public  sentiment,  and  just  as  naturally  those  for  and   those 


SUMMARY  OF  922,383  BALLOTS  ON  PROHIBITION 


For  Modification 

325,549— (41.1%) 

39,914— (36.7%) 

10,871— (62.1%) 


For  Repeal 

164,453— (20.4%) 

20,448— (18.8%) 
4,955— (29.5%) 


against  Prohibition  will  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  which 
shall  be  accredited  to  the  poll.  Nothing  except  ballots  cast  by 
all  the  voters  can  give  the  exact  sentiment,  and,  of  course,  that 
is  impossible  without  an  election.  The  'straw  vote'  varies  in 
value  in  proportion  as  it  reflects  or  fails  to  reflect  public  senti- 
ment as  it  actually  is,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  can 
not  be  proven.  A  poll  of  2,000,000  votes  out  of  20,000,000  voters 
leaves  large  room  for  speculation. 

"My  comment  upon  the  poll  would  be  that  the  third  question 
is  the  only  one  which  brings  out  an  answer  which  expresses  an 
unqualified  opinion.  When  a  person  votes  in  favor  of  repealing 
the  Amendment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  what  he  means, 
and  this  vote  seems  to  be  the  smallest,  both  among  the  women 
voters  and  in  the  general  poll.  Roughly  speaking,  about  one- 
fifth  vote  for  repeal,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  every  one  who 
cast  such  a  vote  is  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Amendment. 

"The  second  question  is  a  wide-open  one.  It  is  so  wide-open 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  guess  the  views  of  any 
person  who  votes  'yes'  upon  it.  The  word  'modification'  is  a 
very  broad  word.     What  kind  of  modification  do  those  believe 

in  who  favor  modi- 
fication? It  may  be 
a  modification  in 
manner  or  method  of 
enforcement  without 
any  change  in  the 
alcoholic  content. 

"Those  who  seek 
to  bring  back  wine 
and  beer  usually  ask 
for  an  alcoholic  con- 
tent in  both  Avine 
and  beer  Avhich 
Avould  make  them  intoxicating,  and  yet  no  such  laAv  is  possible 
while  the  Amendment  remains  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Supreme  Court  Avould  be  compelled  to  nullify  any  laAv  that 
permitted  enough  alcohol  to  intoxicate,  because  the  Amend- 
ment prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages. Shall  Ave  assume  that  people  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Amendment  are  in  favor  of  a  modification  that  would  permit 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  beArerages?  One 
Avho  opposes  repeal  and  yet  fa\rors  modification  must  be  A-ery 
confused  in  his  mind  and  in  his  reasoning  if  he  faA'ors  a 
modification  that  would  violate  the  Amendment.  If  we  can 
assume  that  those  Avho  vote  in  favor  of  modification  are 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Amendment,  we  must  assume  that 
they  faA-or  only  such  modification  as  is  permissible  under  the 
Amendment,  and  the  only  modification  permissible  Avould  be  a 
laAv  increasing  the  alcoholic  content  from  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
to  a  per  cent.,  a  little  higher,  but  not  high  enough  to  be  intox- 
icating. Is  it  likely  that  any  large  number  of  persons  would 
make  a  serious  effort  to  get  a  little  more  alcohol  in  a  non-in- 
toxicating drink?  If  they  can  not  get  a  beArerage  that  will 
intoxicate,  why  do  they  Avant  any  more  alcohol  than  they  can 
get  now?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  second  question  makes  the  ansAver  to  that  question  of  little 
A'alue.  Those  in  favor  of  Prohibition  will  naturally  assume  that 
all  Avho  ATote  for  modification  fa  aw  a  modification  that  will  not 
A-iolate  the  Amendment,  and  can,  therefore,  be  counted  with  the 
friends  of  Prohibition.  Those  who  oppose  Prohibition  Avill 
naturally  count  all  those  Avho  Arote  in  fa\'or  of  modification 
against  Prohibition.  It  would  look  like  a  reflection  on  a  man's 
intelligence  to  say  that  he  would  vote  for  a  modification  that 
would  Adolate  the  law  instead  of  A-oting  for  repeal." 

Several  legal  authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  hold 
that  it  is  within  the  poAver  of  Congress  to  say  what  alcoholic 
content  a  beverage  shall  haA-e  in  order  to  be  an  intoxicant  within 
the  purview  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  The  Volstead  LaAv's 
definitionof  an  intoxicant  as  any  liquid  containing  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  alcohol  is  considered  a  grievous  mistake  by 
these  authorities. 

Ransom  II.  (iillett,  (leneral  Counsel  for  the  New  York- 
Division  of  the  Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment, adduces  evidence  leading  up  to  his  conclusion  that 
"there  is  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  repeal  the 
Volstead   Act  entirely  and   enact    a  law  which  will   cany   into 
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effect  the  Prohibition  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  against  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  rather  than  alcoholic  ljquors  fit  for 
use  for  beverage  purposes."  Similarly  James  A.  Bent,  an  attor- 
ney of  Elkins,  West  Virginia,  writes: 

"If  by  a  fiat  of  the  Congress  it  can  legally  and  bindingly 
declare  that  a  concoction  composed  of  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
alcohol,  and  99  Yi  teaspoonfuls  of  clear  water  is  intoxicating, 
as  matter  of  law,  as  a  conclusive  presumption,  why  can  it  not 
by  a  like  binding  statute  and  mere  fiat,  declare  a  mixture  contain- 
ing not  exceeding,  1,  2,  3,  or  4  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  volume,  not 
an  intoxicant  within  the  purview  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment?  " 

Other  legal  authorities  of  the  "wet,"  or  at  least  "dampist," 
persuasion  go  further  along  the  same  line.  Several  of  them  de- 
clare that  a  liquor  containing  50  per  cent,  of  alcohol  can  be 
declared  non-intoxicating  by  Congress  without  violating  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  At  least,  it  is  asserted,  such  a  ruling 
would  require  no  more  straining  of  the  truth  than  does  the  present 
Volstead  Law  with  its  decree  that  the  introduction  of  fifty-one- 
one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol  into  a  liquid  renders 
that  liquid  an  intoxicant.  They  also  accuse  the  "drys"  of 
violating  the  Constitution  by  writing  into  it  an  unconstitutional 
amendment,  while  the  country's  back  was  turned. 

Several  "dry"  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  charge  that  any 
attempt  to  change  the  present  "dry"  laws,  or  even  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  changing  them,  entails  an  assault  on  the  Constitu- 
tion which,  as  one  of  them  expresses  it,  "is  little  less  than  treas- 
onable." These  extremists,  whose  views  have  been  quoted  at 
length  in  several  recent  issues  of  The  Digest,  arouse 
columns  of  heated  retort  from  advocates  of  the  "moist"  and 
"wet"  factions,  and  are  even  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of 
such  leading  Prohibitionists  as  Mr.  Bryan,  quoted  in  this  issue, 
and  Mr.  Chalfant,  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  edition  of  The 
American  Issue,  the  leading  "dry"  organ,  quoted  at  length  in 


The  Digest  for  August  26.  Roger  W.  Babson,  the  statistician, 
known  as  a  leading  Prohibitionist  and  churchman  takes  a  similar 
stand.  He  writes  as  follows,  in  a  special  letter  sent  out  to  his 
subscribers  under  date  of  August  29th: 

' '  Many  good  people  are  disturbed  by  the  result  of  The  Lite  r  art 
Digest's  vote  on  Prohibition.  The  Digest  mailed  blank  votes 
to  nearly  10,000,000  telephone  subscribers,  and  the  returns  so  far 
are  showing  about  21  %  for  repeal  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment, 
4,1  %  for  light  wines  and  beer,  and  only  38  %  for  a  continuation 
of  the  present  laws.  Clients  and  others  are  justified  in  being 
disturbed;  but  they  are  not  justified  in  being  surprized.  When 
surprized,  it  is  because  we  are  governed  by  our  hopes  rather  than 
by  our  studies.  We  think  others  are  like  ourselves  with  the  same 
tastes,  motives  and  desires.  We  figure  that  after  a  'law'  is 
passed,  we  have  nothing  more  to  worry  about.  We  forget  that 
'making'  laws  does  not  make  men.  We  need  something  like 
this  test  by  The  Literary  Digest  to  wake  us  up. 

"The  Digest's  vote  is  simply  another  evidence  that  legislation 
and  even  Constitutional  amendments  are  of  little  benefit  except- 
ing as  the  desires  of  men  and  women  are  changed.  I  believe  in 
Prohibition — voted  for  it  and  always  will  vote  for  it.  100  %  'dry' — ■ 
but  as  a  statistician  I  realize  that  the  vote  was  put  through  under 
the  stress  of  war  and  without  changing  the  basic  desires  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  people.  Until  the  desires  (or  what  the 
preachers  call  the  'hearts')  of  people  are  changed,  legislation  does 
not  accomplish  much.  Such  legislation  is  like  painting  a  building 
which  has  rotten  timbers.  It  is  like  ordering  water  to  run  up-hill. 
We  can  pump  water  up-hill;  but  as  soon  as  we  stop  pumping,  the 
water  runs  back  again.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment  will  be  repealed;  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
American  people  were  not  ready  for  it.  Hence,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  trouble,  agitation  and  ridicule  for 
some  time  to  come. 

"Let  us  not  think,  however,  that  Prohibition  is  in  a  class  by 
itself.  A  great  many  other  good  causes  are  in  an  almost  similar 
position.  'Sunday  Observance,'  'Purity  of  the  Home,'  'Child 
Labor,'  and  a  host  of  other  good  things  are  in  the  same  paradox- 
ical situation.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  an  urgent  appeal  does 
not  come  to  :ne  to  '  join '  some  society,  league  or  association  with 


TABULATION  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  VOTE  ON  PROHIBITION 


Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  August  29,  1922 


For 
Enforcement 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


For  For 

Modification  Repeal 


1  Maine ....... 

2  New  Hampshire 

3  Vermont 

4  Massachusetts. .  . 

5  Rhode  Island .  .  . 

6  Connecticut .... 


661 
314 
251 
1,963 
297 
592 

Total  Votes 4,078 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  York 4,598 

2  New  Jersey ....  988 

3  Pennsylvania.  .  .  3.975 

Total  Votes 9,561 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Ohio 

2  Indiana .  . 

3  Illinois .  .  . 

4  Michigan . 

5  Wisconsin. 

Total  Votes  .  .  . 


3,180 
2,102 
3,383 
2,183 
949 


11,797 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Minnesota .  .  .  . 

2  Iowa 

3  Missouri 

4  North  Dakota. 

5  South  Dakota. 

6  Nebraska 

7  Kansas 

Total  Votes 


1,260 

1,325 

1,502 

303 

399 

744 

1,006 


0,539 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Kentucky. . 

2  Tennessee. . 

3  Alabama. .  . 

4  Mississippi 

Total  Votes 


1,177 

1,023 

470 

307 

2,977 


554 
331 
205 
1,474 
276 
594 


6,172 
1,450 
3,183 


2,007 
1,522 
2,673 
1,334 
1,362 


1.007 
1,175 
948 
194 
289 
388 
491 


1S3 
126 
97 
963 
204 
308 


3,434   1,881 


3,734 
876 
2,253 
10,805    6,863 


964 
696 
1,449 
543 
753 
8,898    4,405 


404 
509 
732 
81 
103 
174 
194 


4,492   2,197 


1,021 
640 
399 
250 

2,310        1,089 


558 
312 
134 

85 


For  For  For 

Enforcement  Modification  Repeal 
WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Arkansas . 

2  Louisiana. 

3  Oklahoma. 

4  Texas .... 


96 

383 

601 

1,609 


Total  Votes 2,689 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1  Delaware 

2  Maryland 

3  Dist.  of  Columbia 

4  Virginia 

5  West  Virginia.  .  . 

6  North  Carolina . 

7  South  Carolina. 

8  Georgia  

9  Florida 

Total  Votes 


67 
486 
330 
884 
1,115 
879 
409 
588 
432 


MOUNTAIN  STATES 


Montana. .  .  . 

Idaho 

Wyoming .  .  . 

4  Colorado .  .  . 

5  New  Mexico. 
Arizona .... 
Utah 

8  Nevada .... 

Total  Votes 


1 
2 
3 


6 

7 


PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington. 

2  Oregon 

3  Calif  ornia  .  . 

Total  Votes 


Grand  Total. 


5,190 


104 
337 
134 

880 
186 
100 
238 

8 

1,987 


1,085 

476 

2,106 

3,667 

48,485 


103 
174 

60 
520 
136 
134 
201 

14 


1,342 


630 

356 

1,793 

2,779 


23 
302 
139 
368 


46 

522 

392 

1,073 

2,033 

88 
537 
228 
687 
656 
461 
304 
561 
299 
3,821  .  1,807 


832 

59 
466 

79 
337 
252 
163 
126 
191 
134 


34 
47 
33 
192 
33 
23 
65 
1 


428 


148 

96 

702 


946 


39,914  20,448 
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TABULATION  OF  THE  PROHIBITION  VOTE  (MAIN  POLL)  BY  STATES 

Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  August  29th,  1922 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1  Maine 

2  New  Hampshire 

3  Vermont 

4  Massachusetts 

5  Rhode  Island . 

6  Connecticut .  . 


Total  Votes  . 


For 
Enforcement 

3,364 
2,294 
1,446 
13,029 
2,000 
4,785 


For  For 

Modification    Repeal 


2,761 
2,669 
1,387 
13,927 
2,800 
6,955 

26,918        30,499 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New   York 25,606  41,380 

2  New  Jersey  .  .  .  :           6,267  9,195 

3  Pennsylvania.  .  .          22,195  21,937 

Total  Votes 


EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


Ohio 

Indiana .  .  . 
Illinois     .  . 
Michigan . 
Wisconsin. 


20,285 
14,861 
19,427 
11,207 

8,872 


Total  Votes  . 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


10,298 
10,860 
9,270 
2,110 
2,386 
7,441 
8,518 
50,883 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky 5,176 

2  Tennessee 4,958 

3  Alabama 2,892 

4  Mississippi 2,221 

Total  Votes 


1  Minnesota .... 

2  Iowa 

3  Missouri 

4  North  Dakota . 

5  South  Dakota. 

6  Nebraska 

7  Kansas 

Total  Votes 


17,169 
11,451 
21,823 
10,656 
12,431 


4,633 

3,892 
2,688 
1,772 


15,247         12,985 


2,127 
1,152 
960 
8,260 
1,789 
3,753 
18,041 


24,580 

5,204 

15,400 


54,068        72,512        45,185 


8,342 
5,268 
12,298 
3,718 
5,335 


74,652        73,530        34,961 


11,011  3,938 

10,575  4,443 

8,160  5,197 

3,091  836 

2,237  742 

6,575  2,481 

4,198  1,920 

45,847  19,557 


3,690 

1,698 

891 

791 

7,070 


For 
Enforcement 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Arkansas 3,470 

2  Louisiana 1,773 

3  Oklahoma 5,977 

4  Texas 9,688 

Total  Votes 


9  Florida 

Total  Votes 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 


1 

2 
3 


Montana. . .  . 

Idaho 

Wyoming .  .  . 

4  Colorado .  .  . 

5  New  Mexico. 

6  Arizona .... 

7  Utah 

8  Nevada .... 
Total  Votes 


1,739 
1,935 

689 
4,820 

797 

843 
1,568 

260 


PACIFIC  STATES 

1  Washington. 

2  Oregon  

3  California .  . 
Total  Votes 


7,347 

4,421 

15,565 


Grand  Total. 


For 
Modification 

2,244 
3,342 
4,189 
8,015 


20,908         17,790 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 609  682 

2  Maryland 3,181  4,085 

3  Dist.  of  Columbia  2,232  3,556 

4  Virginia 3,751  4,724 

5  West  Virginia. .  .  2,889  2,669 

6  North  Carolina .  3,421  2,857 

7  South  Carolina. .  1,786  1,649 

8  Georgia 3,166  2,929 

2,560  2,789 


2,741 
2,073 

978 
3,913 

790 
1,240 
2,072 

592 


12,651        14,399 


6,722 

4,846 

20,479 


Fi.r 
Repeal 

1,478 
2,190 

1,728 
2,909 

8,305 


403 
4,132 
1,521 
2,543 
1,038 
1,062 

612 
1,331 
1,212 


23,595    25,940    13,854 


1,108 
654 
386 

1,853 
301 
434 
850 
200 

5,786 


2,034 
1,242 

8,418 


27,333        32,047         11,694 


306,255      325,549      164,453 


the  purpose  of  putting  across  some  reform.  All  of  them  are  good, 
and  they  are  being  directed  by  good  people. 

"All  organizations  are  up  against  the  same  problem:  viz.,  they 
are  trying  to  change  the  activities  of  men  and  women  with- 
out changing  their  hearts;  or  speaking  statistically — their  de- 
sires. This  is  why  they  have  an  up-hill  fight  and  always  will  until 
the  desires  of  people  change.  As  this  time  approaches,  people 
say  that  public  sentiment  is  changing.  This  is  why  public  senti- 
ment is  so  powerful.  But  public  sentiment  is  simply  a  popular 
way  of  saying  that  the  desires  of  people  regarding  a  certain  thing 
are  undergoing  a  change.  We  all  know  how  fickle  is  public  senti- 
ment. It  will  change  almost  over  night.  It  is  very  powerful 
while  it  lasts;  but  it  is  very  treacherous.  Every  political  leader 
knows  this.  What  the  nation  needs  is  to  permanently  ingraft 
into  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  right  desires.  Then  all  of 
these  problems  will  solve  themselves.  Then  with  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  education  all  the  'Anti'  and  'Pro'  leagues,  associations 
and  societies  could  disband. 

"What  does  permanently  change  the  desires  of  men  and 
women?  Only  one  thing — namely  RELIGION.  This  has  al- 
ways been  true  throughout  the  ages  and  is  true  to-day. 

"One  thing  more — before  we  make  real  headway  in  chang- 
ing the  hearts  of  men,  we  must  cooperate  more  with  one 
another.  We  must  subject  our  denominational  glory  for  the 
good  of  all.  We  must  put  Christianity  first,  Churchanity 
second.  We  must  cooperate  with  other  churches  and  sects  for 
the  salvation  of  our  cities  and  nation.  Hence  another  lesson  of 
The  Digest's  poll  is  that  the  liquor  interests  are  united  and 
active  while  the  churches  are  divided  and  asleep.  When  the 
churches  of  America  forget  their  theological  differences  and 
unite  as  one  body  to  change  the  hearts  of  men,  then  and  not  until 
then  shall  we  have  real  reform!" 

From  Ohio,  where  Prohibition  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
very  live  issue,  comes  another  summary  of  the  poll,  and  an 
interpretation  of  its  value  and  meaning.  This  interpretation  is 
from  a  pro-Prohibitionist  source,  but,  apparently,  a  source  at 
variance  Avith  some  of  the  more  extreme  "drys."  It  appears  in 
the  Akron  Evening  Times,  and  runs  as  follows: 

"A  number  of  earnest  'dry'  advocates  have  criticized  rather 


vigorously  the  poll  now  being  taken  by  The  Literary  Digest  to 
determine  public  sentiment  on  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Volstead  Act.  They  contend  that  the  Amendment  having 
been  adopted,  it  is  not  good  public  policy  even  to  discuss  it  fur- 
ther. They  also  insist  that  it  is  a  reflection  on  law  and  order  to 
take  an  unofficial  plebiscite  on  the  question,  'Do  you  favor  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead 
Law? '  The  basis  of  these  criticisms  is  that  both  are  now  the  law 
of  the  land  and  that  the  question  implies  that  their  non-enforce- 
ment may  be  excused  or  encouraged  by  the  very  fact  of  raising 
the  question. 

"Nobody  will  dispute  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  that  so 
long  as  Prohibition  is  the  law  of  the  land  it  ought  to  be  enforced. 
But  the  objectors  to  The  Literary  Digest's  poll  overlook  one 
important  fact;  namely,  that  Prohibition  is  NOT  being  enforced. 
The  fact  is  patent  to  every  person  Avith  half  an  eye.  The  ques- 
tion askedbyTHELiTERARYDiGEST,  instead  of  being  out  of  order, 
is  decidedly  pertinent.  In  fact,  the  series  of  questions  upon 
which  the  poll  is  based  embodies  the  whole  question  of  Prohibi- 
tion as  persons  of  intelligence  must  view  it.  Either  we  must 
have  'strict  enforcement' — which  no  observant  person  will  claim 
that  we  now  have — or  Ave  must  find  some  other  alternative. 
That  alternative  may  be  repeal  of  the  Amendment  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  Volstead  Act  to  legalize  light  wine  and  beers,  as  the 
two  propositions  are  stated  in  The  Literary  Digest's  question- 
naire. It  is  no  reflection  on  laAV  and  order  to  poll  public  opinion 
on  these  questions.  Certainly  non-enforcement  can  not  be  made 
much  more  futile,  no  matter  if  the  \rerdict  of  the  poll  were  unani- 
mous against  'strict  enforcement.'  Instead  of  Aveakening  re- 
spect for  Prohibition,  the  disclosures  of  the  poll  should  arouse 
officials  to  honest  performance  of  their  duty. 

"The  great  Aveakness  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment — a  weak- 
ness to  which  Ave  have  heretofore  called  attention  even  tho  sup- 
porting Prohibition — is  the  fact  that  it  Avas  accomplished  Avitliout 
any  chance  for  popular  expression  on  the  issue.  There  has  been 
much  speculation  as  to  the  real  sentiment  of  the  people  on  tho 
matter,  with  both  'wets'  and  'drys'  claiming  overwhelming  advan- 
tage. The  Literary  Digest  poll  is  not  an  'impertinence,'  as 
some  feAV  professional  reformers  seem  to  believe,  but  a  very 
proper  and  Avortlrwhile  endeavor  to  gain  information  which 
hundreds  of  thousands.of  fair-miuded  citizens  have  long  desired." 
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THE  FINAL  MARGIN  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  BONUS 
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HE  anti-bonus 
voters  have 
M  slightly .  the 
best  of  it,"  announced 
The  Digest  in  publishing 
the  first  returns  of  its 
national  poll,  "but  the 
difference  is  so  slight,  in 
a  poll  of  the  record-break- 
ing dimensions  of  the  one 
now  under  way,  that  a 
single  day's  returns  may 
swing  the  ballots  in  the 
other  direction."  Except 
that  the  pro-bonus  voters 
now  have  slightly  the  best 
of  it,  the  same  statement 
holds  good  for  this  summary  of  the  practically  completed 
poll.  From  the  first  tabulation  of  some  94,000  votes  to  the 
present  tabulation  of  approximately  ten  times  as  many, 
the  balance  has  been  maintained  with  astonishing  evenness. 
With  the  gathering  of  the  final  votes,  however,  especially  in 
view  of  the  strength  in  favor  of  the  bonus  revealed  by 
the  women's  poll,  the  bonus  advocates  have  a  distinct  "edge" 
in  their  favor,  and  the  chances  seem  excellent  that  the  mar- 
gin will  be  larger,  tho  still  slight,  when  the  votes  from  the 
women's  poll  are  all  in. 

Two  factory  polls  taken  in  the  past  week,  also  add  strength 
to  the  pro-bonus  side  of  the  argument.  A  poll  of  the  Briggs 
Manufacturing  Company,  builders  of  automobile  bodies,  shows 
2,396  in  favor  of  the  bonus  to  136  opposed.    This  showing  is  the 


SUMMARY  OF 

Total  vote  in  the  main  poll .  . 

Total  of  the  factory  polls .... 

Total  of  the  women's  poll .  .  . 

Grand  Total 

911,035  BONUS 

For  the  Bonus 
386,893 

15,312 

64,609 
.     4fifiX14  (FA    9< 

VOTES 

Opposed 
399,393 
2,090 
42,738 
70)  444,221  (48.8%) 

4,600 
12,002 
7,585 
4,277 
5,002 
2,929 
2,001 
1,505 
2,837 

Distribution  of  the  Women's  Poll: 
New  England  States 4  fiS3 

Middle  Atlantic  States .... 
East  North  Central  States . 
West  North  Central  States. 

South  Atlantic  States 

East  South  Central  States .  . 
West  South  Central  States 
Mountain  States 

15,033 
16,978 
8,684 
5,749 
3,487 
3,570 
2,147 

Pacific  States 

4,308 

strongest  in  favor  of  the 
bonus  given  by  any  fac- 
tory, the  proportion  being 
nearly  19  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  whereas 
the  factory  vote  previously 
tabulated  showed  6  to  1. 
Another  factory  poll,  that 
of  the  Textile  Machine 
Works,  in  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  especially  in- 
teresting because  the  fac- 
tory contains  almost  30  per 
cent,  of  women  among  its 
total  employees,  with 
nearly  50  per  cent,  in  one 
department.  Another  de- 
partment has  only  2  women  to  1,177  men.  The  departments 
were  polled  separately.    The  results   stand: 

For  the  Bonus 

Department  1 582 

Department  2 465 


Department  3 1,469 


Opposed 

173 

94 

122 


389 


Totals 2,516 

Departments  2  and  3  contain  a  large  proportion  of  women. 
The  men  workers  are  thus  shown  somewhat  more  than  3  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  bonus.  In  the  factories  where  the  women  pre- 
dominated, the  percentage  in  favor  was  nearly  9  to  1.  Combin- 
ing the  votes  in  the  seven  factories  so  far  polled,  the  ratio,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  between  seven  and  eight  to  one  in  favor  of  the  bonus. 


HOW  THE  STATES  ARE  VOTING  ON  THE  SOLDIERS'  BONUS 

Votes  Received  up  to  and  Including  August  29,  1922 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1  Maine 

2  New  Hampshire. 

3  Vermont 

4  Massachusetts.  . 

5  Rhode  Island  .  .  . 

6  Connecticut.  .  .  . 


Vote 

"Yes" 

3,570 

2,428 
1,386 
12,526 
2,772 
5,196 


Total  Votes 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  New  York 

2  New  Jersey 

3  Pennsylvania 

Total  Votes 


32,867 

6,346 

28,406 


EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Ohio 25,840 

2  Indiana 17,289 

3  Illinois 34,818 

4  Michigan 13,845 

5  Wisconsin 16,790 

Total  Votes 108,582 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1  Minnesota.  .  .  . 

2  Iowa 

3  Missouri 

4  North  Dakota. 

5  South  Dakota. 

6  Nebraska.  .  .  . 

7  Kansas 


Total  Votes 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Kentucky , 

2  Tennessee 

3  Alabama 

4  Mississippi 

Total  Votes 


5,788 
3,689 
2,816 
1,456 


Vote 
"No" 

4,600 
3,571 
2,379 

22,362 
3,723 

10,263 


27,878   46,898 


58,681 
14,395 
29,920 


67,619  102,996 


18,792 
13,595 
17,738 
11,046 
9,346 

70,517 


12,797 
16,800 
11,816 

3,756 

3,181 

9,347 

8,885 

66,582       47,749 


11,928 
8,563 

10,764 
2,236 
2,131 
6,820 
5,307 


7,533 
6,897 
3,660 
3,401 


13,749       21,491 


WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1  Arkansas 

2  Louisiana 

3  Oklahoma 

4  Texas 

Total  Votes 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1  Delaware 

2  Maryland 

3  District  of  Columbia . 

4  Virginia 

5  West  Virginia 

6  North  Carolina 

7  South  Carolina 

8  Georgia 

9  Florida 

Total  Votes 


MOUNTAIN  STATES 


Montana.  .  . 

Idaho 

Wyoming .  .  . 
Colorado .  .  . 
New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Total  Votes. 


PACIFIC 
1 

2 
3 


STATES 
Washington . 
Oregon.  .  .  . 
California.  . 


Vote 
"Yes" 

3,381 

3,302 

7,076 

10,477 


493 

3,899 
2,786 
3,780 
3,290 
2,961 
1,656 
2,765 
2,957 


2,840 
1,984 
1,193 
4,999 

829 
1,347 
2,191 

660 


Vote 
"No" 

3,901 

4,044 

4,776 

10,482 


24,236       23,203 


1,173 
7,393 
4,493 
7,374 
3,237 
4,385 
2,413 
4,702 
3,479 


24,587       38,649 


2,567 
2,620 

827 
5,315 
1,035 
1,127 
2,305 

370 


16,043       16,166 


7,863  7,834 

5,577  4,564 

24,177  19,326 

37,617  31,724 


Total  Votes 

Grand  Total 386,893     399,393 
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HOW  "THE  DIGEST'S?'  BIG  POLL  WAS 
"PUT  OVER" 

THERE  WERE  SOME  40,000,000  pieces  of  printed 
matter  in  it,  a  quantity  which  any  statistician  could 
readily  figure  would  cover  an  appreciable  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  or,  if  laid  end  to  end,  would  reach  from  here  to 
some  other  place,  and  the  problem  was  so  to  distribute  them 
throughout  the  nation,  get  them  marked,  and  get  them  back, 
that  the  tabulated  results  would  give  a  true  reflection  of  America's 
feeling  toward  Prohibition  and  the  soldiers'  bonus.  How  was 
it  done? 

The  telephone  books  of  the  country,  which  contain  the  huge 
total  of  some  7,800,000  names,  and 
which  exhaustive  tests  have  proved  to 
include  a  representative  portion  of 
the  population,  were  chosen  as  the 
chief  basis  of  The  Digest's  polling 
list  of  some  10,000,000  names.  Such 
a  list  is  open  to  two  objections:  it 
contains  only  10  per  cent,  of  women 
to  90  per  cent,  of  men,  and  it  lacks  a 
due  proportion  of  workingmen  and 
workingwomen.  To  even  matters  up, 
therefore,  The  Digest  polled  half  a 
dozen  leading  factories  of  the  country 
and  sent  out  a  special  women's  poll 
of  2,200,000  ballots.  Women  voters, 
in  the  last  national  election,  were  to 
the  men  as  two-fifths  to  three-fifths 
and,  counting  10  per  cent,  of  women 
in  the  main  poll,  the  supplementary 
poll  virtually  balanced  the  totals  as 
between  men  and  women.  These 
women  voters  were  chosen  from 
voters'  lists  and  city  directories. 
Each  State  of  the  Union  was  given  a 
share,  based  on  its  voting  strength 
in  the  last  national  election.  In  most 
cases,  the  name  of  every  tenth  woman 
was  selected.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
main  poll,  it  will  be  seen,  the  choice 
was  entirely  automatic.  There  was 
no  "hand-picking"  either  of  names 
or  localities. 

The  complete  poll,  by  comparison 
with  the  total  number  of  citizens  who 
voted  in  the  last  national  election  in 
1920,  shows  that  Digest  ballots  were 
sent  out  to  more  than  a  third  of  the 

total  voting  electorate.  The  actual  percentage  was  37.7. 
This  average  was  not  precisely  maintained  in  all  the.  States, 
but  inequalities  tended  to  balance  each  other.  Thus,  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  including  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  all  predominantly  "wet,"  the  votes  were  sent 
out  to  38.7  per  cent,  of  the  electorate. 

In  the  much  "drier"  West  South  Central  States,  the  percen- 
tage turned  out  to  be  48.2.  A  careful  balancing  of  the  whole 
poll,  including  "wet"  and  "dry"  sections,  justifies  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American's  observation  that  "variations  and 
divergences  have  a  way  of  neutralizing  each  other,  and  experts 
recognize  that  in  the  general  average  there  is  an  indication  of 
almost  uncanny  accuracy." 

As  a  safeguard  against  forgery,  the  ballots  were  printed  on 
special  machines,  which  put  a  layer  of  color  inside  each  card. 
By  tearing  the  card,  this  inner  streak  of  color  could  be  seen. 
Only  a  very  few  machines  are  prepared  to  make  paper  of  this 
sort,  and  their  output  was  all  accounted   for  during   the  tim< 


WORKERS'  VOTES  IN  SEALED   BOXES. 

A  typical  shipment  of  returns  from  one  of  the 
special  factory  polls,  photographed  as  it  arrived  in 
The  Digest's  office.  In  all  cases,  the  first  count 
of  the  ballots  was  made  by  Digest  representatives. 


The  Digest's  balloting  was  in  progress.  Only  one  attempt  at 
imitation,  it  appears,  was  made,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  good  faith.  The  ballot  was  a  close  copy  of  the  regular 
Digest  post-card,  printed  and  sent  in  by  a  Massachusetts  re- 
ligious society.  The  total  stood  165  for  strict  enforcement, 
11  for  modification,  and  none  for  repeal.  On  the  "wet"  side 
80  ballots  were  caught,  all  "keyed"  alike,  and  marked  by  the 
same  railway  post-office,  at  the  same  hour,  apparently  with  the 
same  pencil,  and  all  voting  for  repeal.  The  total  of  irregular 
ballots  shows  952  for  strict  enforcement,  248  for  modification, 
and  133  for  repeal.  The  large  majority  for  enforcement  is  due 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  several  "dry"  workers  who,  it  appears, 
copied  The  Digest  ballot  more  or  less  perfectly  and  can- 
vassed for  votes  among  their  friends. 
Even  if  all  of  these  irregular  ballots 
had  been  counted,  of  course,  the 
result  would  have  been  comparable 
to  an  extra  drop  of  water  in  a 
bucketful. 

On  a  slightly  different  plane  is  the 
vote  received  on  ballots  cut  from 
newspaper  advertisements  and  from 
The  Digest's  own  pages.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  all  of  these  sample 
ballots  were  labeled,  in  large  letters, 
"Not  valid  for  voting,"  a  total  of 
11,963  were  received.  They  stand 
4,682  for  enforcement,  4,587  for  modi- 
fication, 2,694  for  repeal.  On  the  bonus 
the  irregular  vote  is  6,275  in  favor  to 
5,634  opposed.  The  opinion  disclosed, 
it  will  be  seen,  very  closely  approxi- 
mates that  of  the  complete  poll.  The 
difference,  which  may  be  significant, 
is  in  an  increase  in  the  vote  for  en- 
forcement and  for  repeal,  with  a  de- 
crease in  the  vote  for  modification, 
thus  indicating,  possibly,  that  the 
people  who  took  the  trouble  to  cut 
out  these  ballots,  and  vote  them,  felt 
rather  more  strongly  on  the  subject 
than  did  the  general  voters. 

The  same  general  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  distribution  of  votes 
in  the  women's  poll. 

The  poll,  by  and  large,  has  probably 
aroused  more  comment  and  general 
interest  than  has  ever  been  aroused 
by  a  similar  venture  undertaken  by 
any  American  magazine.  Both  in  the 
number  of  ballots  sent  out  and  returned,  it  is  comparable 
only  to  the  Presidential  Primary  undertaken  by  The  Digest 
two  years  ago,  along  similar  lines.  Papers  in  England,  France 
and  Scotland  have  carried  cables  about  it,  and  a  subscriber 
sends  us  a  copy  of  The  Wireless  Press  News,  printed  on  a 
steamer  en  route  between  America  and  Japan,  containing 
a  radio  dispatch  bulletined  over  an  area  of  46,000,000  square 
miles  of  Pacific  Ocean,  which  carries  the  latest  returns  on 
The  Literary  Digest's  Prohibition  poll. 

A  number  of  correspondents  have  suggested  the  use  of  such 
a  post-card  ballot  by  the  Government  on  questions  concerning 
which  information  seems  to  be  required  of  a  sort  not  easily  gotten 
at  in  the  primaries.  One  suggestion  is  that  sueli  a  vote  might  be 
taken  every  Ihree  months,  the  ballot  cards  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Post-office  Department  to  each  voter,  to  be  marked 
and  mailed,  franked  (o  Representatives  in  Washington, 
who  would  then  he  in  a  position  to  know  what  their  con- 
st it  ueiiis  wish. 
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RAIDING  "REDS"  IN  MICHIGAN 

WERE  "RED"  ACTIVITIES  responsible  for  many  of 
the  acts  of  violence  during  the  first  two  months  of 
the  railroad  strike?  Or  are  Government  officials 
"kicking  up  the  dust,"  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  suggests,  "to 
hide  the  fact  that  they  have  failed  to  capture  the  criminals  who 
have  been  wrecking  trains?"  The  recent  round-up  of  radicals 
meeting  at  their  annual  convention  deep  in  the  Michigan 
woods  is  said  by  Federal  and  Michigan  State  officials  to 
have  yielded  documentary  evidence  that  the  existing  rail- 
road strike  was  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  spreading  the 
"Red"  program  of  violence.  And  the  arrest  of  William  Z. 
Foster,  leader  of  the  steel  strike  in  1919,  present  head  of  the 
Trades  Union  Educational  League,  and  «aid  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  Michigan  convention,  "bared  a  wide-spread  'one-big-union' 
propaganda  among  railroad  workers  and  gave  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  a  systematic  series  Of  radical  meetings  in  rail- 
road centers,"  says  a  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Globe. 
The  arrest  of  seventeen  other  so-called  radicals,  and  the  seizure 
of  the  personal  portfolios  and  papers  of  seventy-one,  "broke  up 
one  of  the  greatest  radical  conspiracies  in  recent  years,"  declares 
another  Chicago  dispatch.     As  the  Washington  Star  informs  us: 

"There  were  over  sixty  present,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
with  representatives  from  Russia,  and  their  purpose  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  documents  that  were  found,  to  promote  seditious 
unrest,  to  foster  strikes,  to  dominate  the  trade  unions,  by  boring 
from  within,  and  eventually  to  set  up  here  a  Soviet  system  of 
Government." 

In  the  "Red"  raids  of  1920  in  Chicago  truckloads  of  radical 
literature  were  captured,  but  in  the  recent  Michigan  raid  personal 
letters,  memoranda,  minutes  of  meetings  and  reports  of  com- 
mittees were  found.  "This  latest  plot  against  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  was  more  systematic  and  wider  in  scope  than  any- 
thing ever  before  discovered,"  avers  one  of  the  Federal  investi- 
gators; "it  caused  much  violence  in  the  rail  strike.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  clear  trail  of  evidence  in  the  captured  documents 
leading  from  the  Russian  Communist  Internationale  to  recent 
labor  uprisings."  In  the  confiscated  portfolios  were  plans  writ- 
ten by  secretaries  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  it  is  said,  whereby  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  might  be  supplanted  by  a  Gov- 
ernment of  Soviets.  There  were  scores  of  pamphlets,  all  advo- 
cating the  utmost  in  revolutionary  tactics,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times.  Even  the  Army  and  Navy  were  to  have  their 
Communist  groups.  In  two  barrels  buried  deep  in  the  ground 
were  found  lists  of  the  membership  of  the  Communist  party, 
with  cabalistic  markings  to  denote  their  standing,  together  with 
notes  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Communist  party  of  America 
with  the  Workers  party  of  America,  the  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia, 
the  Trades  Union  Educational  League,  and  others.  Foster,  in 
a  letter  to  a  subordinate,  had  written,  "the  first  big  job  of  the 
league  will  be  to  set  afoot  a  wide-spread  movement  to  enthuse  the 
sixteen  railroad  unions  with  fighting  spirit  and  to  amalgamate 
them  into  one  compact  organization."  We  are  told  in  a  Chicago 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  that — 

"The  Communist  party  of  America  was  organized  in  Chicago 
in  1919.  During  its  early  struggles  schism  developed  in  its 
ranks,  and  later  the  Communist  Labor  party  was  organized 
from  the  dissatisfied  element.  The  remaining  element  was  the 
ultra-radical  group — those  who  openly  avowed  their  belief  that 
violence  was  the  only  method  by  which  they  could  hope  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  the  United  States.  At  first  they  were 
an  open  organization.  Then,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1920,  agents, 
under  the  direction  of  State's  Attorney  Hoyne  (of  Chicago), 
swooped  down  on  their  quarters  in  a  series  of  raids  which 
netted  virtually  all  their  leaders.  A  few  escaped.  Many  were 
convicted. 

"Since  that  time  the  party  has  been  working  at  all  times  under 
cover.  Now  and  then  pamphlets  would  appear  from  some 
mysterious  source.  In  each  case  they  were  revolutionary  in 
tone.  'Hang  the  Capitalists  and  Seize  the  Government,'  was 
their  motto." 


"Holding  views  similar  to  those  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky, 
Foster  sees  nothing  but  beneficence  coming  from  the  abolition 
of  the  present  economic  system,"  explains  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger;  "he  would  do  away  with  wages  and  profits 
entirely,  eliminate  money  and  private  property,  and  eventually 
do  away  with  the  United  States  Government  as  it  exists  to-day." 
As  we  read  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times: 

"Foster  is  credited  with  being  the  foremost  radical  in  America 
to-day,  having  built  up  that  reputation  during  the  past  few  years 
upon  his  activities  in  fomenting  various  'irregular'  strikes.  He 
is  the  advocate  of  the  '  one  big  union '  idea,  to  which  most  if  not 
all  the  leaders  of  long-established  labor  unions  are  opposed.  He 
thrives  upon  industrial  troubles  and  is  indefatigable  in  the  work 
of  insidious  propaganda.  His  cunning  is  indicated  by  the  title 
selected  for  his  league,  which  intelligent  trade  unionists  believe 
is  a  cloak  to  serve  the  devil  in." 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  whose  leadership  Foster  challenged  during  the  steel 
strike  of  1919,  charges  Foster  with  direct  connection  with  the 
Russian  Soviet.  "Sovietism  is  being  practised  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  at  the  present  moment,"  declares  the  Washington 
Star,  "and  the  unions  are  being  used  as  cloaks  for  the  radicals." 
"Yet  no  Government  can  permit  the  open  advocacy  of  violence, 
such  as  the  Communist  party  has  been  guilty  of,"  maintains 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.     Continues  this  paper: 

"Ours  is  normally  a  law-abiding  people,  and  in  normal  cir- 
cumstances it  might  be  difficult  for  any  group  of  conspirators  to 
work  serious  injury  to  our  institutions.  But  with  two  strikes 
still  unsettled,  with  many  ordinarily  peaceful  citizens  in  an 
irritated  or  turbulent  mood,  it  would  be  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  permit  agitation  of  this  sort  to  continue. 
The  Communists,  the  I.  W.  W.'s  and  the  rest  have  gone  far 
beyond  Communist  speeches.  They  are  threatening  life  and 
property  and  the  foundations  of  the  social  order.  There  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  meting  out  strict  and  impartial  justice  to 
them.  It  is  not  merely  what  they  say  which  makes  the  Reds 
dangerous;  it  is  what  they  do." 

Other  editors,  however,  are  not  disturbed  by  frequent  reports 
of  "Red"  activities,  in  Chicago  or  elsewhere.  And  as  for  Foster, 
the  Minnesota  Star,  a  Minneapolis  labor  daily,  assures  us  that 
he  "is  one  of  the  ablest  labor  leaders  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  a  builder  and  an  idealist,  and  he  is  not  destructive  in  any 
sense."  There  is  danger,  warns  the  conservative  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  that  "prosecution  of  people  merely  because  they  are 
Communists  .  .  .  will  do  more  harm  than  good  by  starting 
the  cry  of  persecution." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  World,  which  recalls  the  activ- 
ities of  former  Attorney-General  Palmer  against  Communists, 
the  Michigan  raid  is  the  result  of  "hysteria."     Says  The  World: 

"It  would  be  quite  safe  to  allow  the  Communist  party  to  hold 
its  annual  convention  in  the  center  of  New  York  City  in  Bryant 
Park  or  the  Town  Hall.  The  party  ought  to  be  welcome  to  all 
the  converts  it  can  make  in  the  year  1922;  if  it  gets  enough  to 
start  a  local  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  it  will  be  doing  well.  Com- 
munism is  'busted'  in  this  country,  so  is  radical-baiting." 

The  recent  Michigan  activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
also  reminds  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  "of  the  days  of 
Palmer's  raids,  when  yeggism  by  high  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  fashion."  This  is  The  CalVs  interpretation  of  the 
Government's  attitude  toward  Communists,  as  shown  in  its 
recent  procedure: 

"These  raids  simply  mean  the  development  of  a  native  cossack- 
ism  in  the  United  States.  Each  one  is  aimed  not  at  the  particular 
labor  organization  concerned,  but  is  intended  to  terrorize  every 
section  of  the  labor  movement  of  the  country.  The  Communist 
party  is  a  very  small  organization  and  it  can  not  be  said  that  it 
has  had  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  mass  of  workers.  Not 
by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it  be  said  that  the 
railroads,  mines  and  other  industries  were  about  to  fall  as  a  prize 
to  the  Communist  party.  The  raid  is  simply  a  part  of  a  menac- 
ing policy  designed  to  terrorize  the  organized  workers  in  general." 
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HELPING  BRAZIL  CELEBRATE 

ROLLING  DOWN  TO  RIO  aboard  the  Pan  America  goes 
our  Secretary  of  State  on  a  mission  to  the  Brazilian 
-  Centennial  Exposition.  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
attended  Uncle  Sam's  birthday  party  at  Philadelphia  (Uncle 
was  100  years  old  then)  and  Mr.  Richard  Morrill  Whitney 
observes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  that  "because  of 
this,  in  part,  President  Harding  is  planning  to  visit  the  Brazilian 
Centennial  Exposition  if  public  affairs  will  permit."  At  all  events 
Secretary  Hughes  "will  head  the  official  American  delegation" 
which  will  participate  in  the  opening  ceremonies  at  Rio.  and  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  so 
able  a  representative,  thinks 
the  New  York  Herald,  re- 
minding us  that — 

"Secretary  Hughes,  offi- 
cially as  the  chief  of  the 
diplomatic  department  of 
the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  personally  as  a 
sensible,  intelligent  and 
peace-loving  American,  has 
just  played  an  important 
part  in  bringing  to  the 
promise  of  amicable  settle- 
ment the  generation-old 
dispute  between  Chile  and 
Peru,  growing  out  of  the 
Tacna-Arica  problem.  The 
man  who  succeeded  in  re- 
moving an  irritant  so  dan- 
gerous in  its  potentialities 
has  displayed  a  truly 
American  spirit,  and  his 
services  to  all  Americans, 
wherever  they  are  domiciled, 
merit  the  recognition  they 
have  received." 

There  will  be  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  diplomatic  tact  at  Rio, 
remarks  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  which  notes  that — 


relations  with  them,  argues  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai,  who  remarks 
in  the  New  York  Times: 

"When  Mr.  Hughes  puts  foot  on  Brazilian  soil  he  will  do  so 
with  the  knowledge  and  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  twelve  months  our  South  American  exchanges  have  ex- 
ceeded in  value  the  sum  of  our  whole  world  trade  before  the 
Spanish  War,  and  he  will  be  conversant  with  the  fact  that  during 
the  same  period  American  finance  has  invested  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  loans  of  these  countries  a  larger  amount  of 
our  capital  and  our  savings  than  have  been  invested  in  loans 
and  in  State  undertakings  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  from  the 
day  of  our  independence  down  to  the  present  time." 


Copyrighted  by  Paul  Thompson, 


THEY   ARE   ON    THE   WAY   TO   RIO. 


The  Secretary  of  State  and  his  party  on  the  steamship   Pan  America,  which   is   taking  them  to  the  Brazilian 

Centennial  Exposition  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,     Prom  the  reader's  left  to  right,  the  photograph  shows  General  R.  L. 

Bullard,   Mr.   Hughes,    Mrs    Ohauncey  L.   "Waddell,  the  Secretary's  daughter;   Mrs.  Hughes,  Augusto   C.  de 

Alen^ar,  the  Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  Admiral   Carl  T.  Vogelgesang. 


"The  role  of  Uncle  Sam 
as  the  benevolent  'big  brother'  of  the  Latin  republics  is 
notoriously  difficult.  So  far,  the  spirit  of  pan-American  union 
does  not  appear  to  be  seriously  threatened ;  in  fact,  a  Brazilian 
speaker  at  the  Williamstown,  Mass.,  political  forum  assured 
his  audience  that  the  Latins  are  trying  '  to  be  good  friends, 
without  getting  into  a  stupid  and  useless  animosity  against  the 
American  union.'  But  the  same  speaker  admits  that  the 
much-talked-of  'A.  B.  C  combination  of  a  few  years  ago, 
comprising  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile,  was  inspired  by 
temporary  'antagonism  to  the  United  States,  coupled  with 
identity  of  local  interests.'" 

A  rather  curious  attempt  to  account  for  South  American 
"antagonism  to  the  United  States"  enlivened  the  proceedings 
of  the  Institute  of  Politics  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  Baltimore  News,  Dr.  Lima  of  Brazil  "complained 
of  an  economic  hitch" — namely,  "the  high  price  of  the  dollar  in 
terms  of  other  nations'  currencies."    As  the  News  tells  us: 

"A  man  seeking  to  buy  our  goods  witli  money  worth  less  than 
its  par  value  in  dollars  sees  prices  in  American  dollars  as  unduly 
high,  and  inclines  to  take  advantage  of  the  bettei  rates  offered 
by  sellers  whose  currencies  are  even  more  depreciated  than  his. 
But  to  harbor  resentment  is  not  logical.  South  Americans  would 
hardly  suggest  that  we  debase  our  money  through  paper  issues 
because  other  nations'  money  has  suffered  a  decline." 

But  even  if  the  Brazilians  seem  now  and  then  a  bit  unrea- 
sonable— from  our  point  of  view,  at  least — mere  economic  inter- 
est should  be  enough  to  make  us  desirous  of  cultivating  friendly 


Then,  too,  "Brazil  is  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  organized 
peace  that  prevails  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  the  New  York 
World  reminds  us,  adding: 

"Her  interests  are  our  interests,  and  we  have  always  marched 
well  together.  Any  act  that  will  increase  understanding  between 
the  two  nations  and  help  them  to  preserve  as  equal  partners  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  American  nations  is  a  service 
to  civilization." 

However,  Ave  are  informed  that  the  dove  of  Peace  had  re- 
cently a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  in  Brazil,  where,  according  to 
the  Peoria  Star, 

"The  e.Tectiveness  of  a  modern  censorship  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  events  that  have  been  taking  place  within  the  past  four 
weeks.  Cable  dispatches  from  that  cotmtry  indicated  that  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  had  mutinied,  but  that  the  mutiny  had  been 
put  down  after  a  spirited  clash  with  the  'regular'  soldiers.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Brazil  has  had  a  real  revolution  on  hand 
and  that  it  was  only  after  the  most  desperate  fighting  that  it 
was  supprest.  The  fighting  raged  through  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  great  damage  was  done.  News  that 
a  revolution  was  raging  would  in  the  very  nature  of  things  shut 
off  the  influx  of  visitois  from  foreign  shores  and  would  have 
seriously  interfered  with  the  success  of  the  centennial.  How- 
ever, peace  has  once  more  been  restored  and  the  centennial  is 
going  ahead  at  full  blast.  Brazil  is  one  of  the  richest  countries 
in  natural  resources  on  the  globe.  It  is  larger  than  the  United 
States,  its  territory  is  being  rapidly  developed  and  it  has  more 
square  miles  of  fertile  soil  than  any  other  country.  In  time  it 
should  become  one  of  the  richest  of  the  nations  of  the  earth." 


IS 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  <i]>pears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press") 


Crime    wave   in   Germany   records  no  counterfeiters. 

Street  Journal. 


■Wall 


Naturally  the  soft  coal  strike  was  broken  before  the  hard 
coal  strike. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Those  railroad  strikers  are  so  dogged  in  their  determination 
that  even  the  service  is  curtailed. —  Manila  Bulletin. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  "Rock  the  Boat"  League  prove 
that  it's  safer  to  blow  out  the  gas  than  to  step  on  it. — Life. 

When  Columbus  first  sighted  dry  land,  he  probably  didn't 
realize  how  dry  it  would  become. — Medford  Mail-Tribune. 

Apparently  all  the  unavailable  coal  is  needed  to  fire  the 
engines  that  haul  the  coal  to  distant  points. — Eugene  Daily  Guard. 

As  we  look  over  the  situation,  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  only 
man  who  has  occasion  to  rejoice  is  James  M.  Cox. — Coatesville 
Record. 

It  is  said  that  Germany  is  about  to  pay  something  on  account. 
We  gather  that  this  means  something  on  account  of  pressure. 

—  Manila  Bulletin. 

Another  millionaire  has  just  married  a  musical  comedy 
actress.  It's  funny  how  these  singers  are  able  to  catch  on  to  the 
heirs. — Manila  Bulletin. 

In  the  future,  those  belligerent  European  diplomats  who 
regard  war  as  a  game  should  be  compelled  to  play  all  games  on 
the  home  grounds. — Life. 


Keith  Bans  "Wet"  Jokes, 
and     Extra    Dry. — Nor- 
folk Virginian  Pilot. 

The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  accomplished 
one  aim;  it  has  per- 
fected the  nationaliza- 
tion of  poverty. — Detroit 
News. 

It  is  rumored  that 
Mr.  De  Valera  has  on 
several  occasions  eluded 
capture  by  disguising 
himself  as  an  Irishman. 
— Punch. 


In  this  country  sapi- 
ent editorial  comment  on 
Chinese  affairs  has  ref- 
erence chiefly  to  the 
rising  and  setting  of  Dr. 
Sun. — Cincinnati  Times- 
Star. 

It  may  be  some  time 
before  the  country  is 
in  a  stable  condition, 
but  it  has  at  least 
reached  a  garage  con- 
dition.— New  York  Eve- 
ning Mail. 

So  far  as  we  can  make 
out  its  attitude,  Ger- 
many is  about  ready  to 
demand  that  it  be  per- 
mitted to  live  off  the 
interest  on  its  debt. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

It  was  bad  enough 
when  rains  were  destroy- 
ing the  crops,  but  now 
that  the  golf  courses 
are  being  ruined  the 
situation  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  other  than  ca- 
lamitous.— Labor  (Wash- 
ington). 


-Headline.     Mumm's  the  word, 


Cnpyritfhted  by  the  New  York  "Tribune." 

PERHAPS   IT   IS  JUST   AS  WELL   THEY'RE 
ALL  ■     PRETTY        WELL        TIED        DOWN. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


Germany  believes  she  would  now  be  able  to  stand  a  loan — 
New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Whenever  the  indemnity  falls  due,  the  Allies  prepare  for 
another  German  gas  attack. — Life. 

And  Mr.  Harding  had  such  great  hopes  that  this  first  term 
would  be  a  term  of  endearment. — Erie  Times. 

You  may  be  in  a  bad  business;  but  suppose  you  ran  a  life 
insurance  company  in  Ireland? — Toledo  News-Bee. 

The  worst  indictment  against  free  verse  is  that  it  is  not  only 
free,  but  free  and  easy. — A:ew  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

There's  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Esau  gave  up  his 
seniority  rights  for  a  mess  of  pottage. — Oklahoma   City   Times. 

Whenever  Lloyd  George  has  a  generous  moment,  he  forgives 
Germany  a  little  more  of  the  debt  she  owes  France. — Bethlehem 
Globe. 

The  people  who  are  not  worrying  are  those  who  think  the 
crop  movement  is  some  kind  of  a  new  dance  step. — Zanesville 
Times-Recorder. 

It's  none  of  our  business,  but  as  Lenine  recovers  from  death 
after  death,  we  can't  help  wondering  what  kind  of  glands  be 
uses. — McKecsport  Record. 

Ax  enterprising  American  firm  has  designed  a  machine  for 
testing  the  strength  of  packing-cases.  In  this  country,  of  course, 
we  rely  on  our  Railway  Companies. — Punch. 

The  proposal  of  Herr  Fischer  that  the  Allies  should  finance 

Germany  in  the  present 
crisis  suggests  that  he 
has  completely  recovered 
from  his  recent  nerve 
trouble. — P  u  nch . 


We  see  by  the  papers 
that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  coal  commission.  The 
important  question,  how- 
ever, is  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  coal. — 
New  York  Sun. 

Mrs.  Harding  has 
joined  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 
The  initials  probably 
stand  for  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  the  Administra- 
tion.— New  York  Sun. 

Senator  Edge  main- 
tains that  the  tariff  bill 
should  be  elastic.  Un- 
doubtedly bearing  in 
mind  that  it's  those 
elastic  things  that  keep 
other  things  up. — Ma- 
nila Bulletin. 

If  Europe  is  slow 
about  coming  across 
with  the  amount  of  her 
debt  to  us,  maybe  we 
can  send  a  few  lecturers 
over  there  and  get  it 
that  way. — New  York 
Evening  Mail. 

According  to  insur- 
ance actuaries  people 
are  living  longer  now. 
An  Irishman  writes  to 
say  that  it  isn't  that 
they  are  really  li\ing 
longer,  but  that  they 
take  longer  to  do  it. 
— Punch. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


AUSTRIA  AS  "THE  PREY  OF  EUROPE 


•>*> 


MONEY    BY    THE    BASKET. 

Hampers  of  Austrian   paper  money  for  deposit  in   the  vaults  of  a  Vienna  bank. 

Nearly  one  trillion  crowns  of  Austrian  paper  money  have  been   issued,  and  at  the 

end  of  August  the  crown  was  84,000  to  the  dollar. 


THE  REMNANT 
OF  A  GREAT 
EMPIRE  seems 
doomed  to  become  vol- 
untarily or  involuntarily 
the  prey  of  its  immediate 
neighbors,  said  some 
London  editors  in  noting 
the  continued  decline  of 
Austria,  where  the  cost 
of  living  increased  100 
per  cent,  during  twelve 
days  of  August,  the 
crown  was  at  84,000  to 
the  dollar,  and  paper 
money  was  estimated 
at  nearly  one  trillion 
crowns.  Soon  thereafter 
we  read  of  a  journey 
made  by  Dr.  Ignaz  Sei- 
pel,  the  Austrian  Pre- 
mier, to  seek  help  at  Ber- 
lin, Prague,  and  Verona, 
where  he  met  succes- 
sively the  foreign  minis- 
ters of  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Italy.  Vienna  dispatches  report  that  after  his  con- 
ference with  Signor  Schanzer,  Italy's  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Seipel 
announced  forthcoming  concrete  proposals  calculated  to  "pre- 
clude the  immediate  collapse  of  Austria  which  has  been  felt  to  be 
inevitable."  The  result  of  this  announcement,  we  are  told,  was 
to  excite  suspicion  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia  that 
Italy  is  playing  "her  own  game  with  the  Austrian  Premier." 
The  Prague  correspondent  of  the  Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt  reported 
that  Prague  sentiment  inclined  to  believe  that  Italy  "may  be 
meaning  to  present  the  Powers  with  an  accomplished  fact." 
Such  a  solution  of  the  situation,  he  adds,  "would  not  be  tolerated 
by  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia,  which  countries  probably 
would  have  the  support  of  France." 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  a  New  York 
daily  that  for  more  than  a  year  the  big  European  nations  have 
"blamed  failure  to  help  Austria  on  America's  refusal  to  remit 
her  claim  for  payment  of  some  $20,000,000  due  for  food  relief." 
Some  months  ago  America  did  what  was  asked,  it  is  recalled, 
but  the  crown  "still  falls,  and  Austria  still  begs  her  neighbors 
for  aid."     This  informant  tells  us  further  that — 

"At  the  recent  London  Conference  all  that  was  done  was  to 
refer  Austria  once  more  to  the  League  of  Nations.  In  Paris 
it  was  said  this  was  done  after  Signor  Schanzer,  Italy's  Foreign 
Minister,  refused  point  blank  to  join  in  a  project  of  aid  favored 
by  the  French,  and  rlways,  according  to  the  French,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  sided  with  him.  At  the  same  time  Signor  Schanzer 
served  notice  that  Italy  would  intervene  militarily  in  Austria 
if  Austria  joined  Germany  or  the  Little  Entente  or  had  a 
revolution.  The  French  openly  accuse  Italy  of  wishing  to  see 
a  situation  arise  which  would  justify  her  intervention. 

"In  the  meantime  Rome  is  busy  sending  out  reports  about 
Austria  desiring  a  monetary  and  commercial  union  with  Italy. 
Altho  Rome  has  it  that  the  Austrians  originated  the  idea,  the 
Austrian  Chancellor  insists  it  came  from  Rome. 

"Now  the  French-conducted  Little  Entente  would  perhaps 
like  to  work  toward  aligning  Austria  with  it,  making  firmer  the 
connection   between  Jugo-Slavia  and   Czecho-Slovakia,   whoso 


Foreign  Minister,  Benes, 
is  the  one  diplomat  who 
has  promised  concrete 
aid  to  Austria.  But  that 
would  be  too  much  like 
reorganizing  old  Austria 
to  please  Italy,  and  she 
has  so  informed  Austria 
and  the  Little  Entente 
nations. 

' '  Austria  can  not  under 
the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  join  up  with  Ger- 
many. Italy,  while  with- 
holding aid,  forbids  her 
tying  up  with  the  Little 
Entente.  As  the  French 
papers  point  out,  Austria 
is  being  brought  by  Italy 
to  see  that  her  only  way 
out  is  toward  Italy.  A 
monetary  union  with 
Italy  would  mean  im- 
mediate wonders  for  the 
poor  Austrians,  and  no 
one  who  knows  the  role 
Germany  played  in  the 
industrial  development  of 
Northern  Italy  can  doubt 
the  value  the  Tyrol  cor- 
ridor would  be  to  Rome." 


The  French  semi-official  view,  as  revealed  in  the  Paris  Temps, 
is  as  follows: 

"An  Italian  protectorate  over  Austria  would  place  a  barrier 
between  the  two  Slav  States  in  Central  Europe — Czecho- 
slovakia and  Jugo-Slavia.  In  1919,  when  it  was  a  question  of 
uniting  these  two  States  by  a  corridor,  Italy  opposed  it.  She 
will  be  continuing  her  policy  if  she  installs  herself  in  Vienna. 

"Theoretically,  at  least,  her  protectorate  would  procure  her 
another  advantage.  Once  she  had  accustomed  six  million  Aus- 
trians to  live  under  her  dependence,  she  would  perhaps  be  ready 
to  play  a  continental  policy  with  Germany,  the  Austrians  play- 
ing the  r61e  of  lien  between  their  Germanic  brothers  and  their 
Latin  protectors." 

According  to  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats  Italy  "does  not  wish 
the  Succession  States,  which  constitute  the  Little  Entente,  to 
have  too  strong  a  position  in  Central  Em-ope.  Therefore  she 
uses  the  desperate  straits  of  Austria  to  affirm  her  hegemony  in 
the  regions  where  formerly  the  Hapsburgs  ruled."  This  authori- 
tative daily  adds  that  "some  Italians  think  that  thus  their 
country  will  be  able  to  practise  more  readily  a  policy  of  rap- 
prochement with  Germany." 

Meanwhile  it  appears  that  the  journey  of  the  Austrian  Premier 
Dr.  Seipel  to  Prague  and  Berlin  seeking  aid  for  Austria  elicited 
a  note  from  the  Italian  Government  which  was  addrest  to  the 
Governments  of  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Germany,  Jugo- 
slavia, and  Roumania,  reiterating  Italy's  opposition  to  Austria's 
union  -with  Germany  or  Austria's  entry  into  the  Little  Entente. 
Vienna  dispatches  inform  us  that  the  note  indicated  that  "should 
Italy  be  confronted  with  such  an  accomplished  fact  she  would 
consider  it  a  casus  belli."  The  Austrian  Premier,  Dr.  Seipel, 
informed  Signor  Schanzer,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  say 
Rome  dispatches,  that  the  price  of  bread  in  Austria  had  increased 
100  per  cent,  during  the  month  of  August,  and  meat  had  risen 
similarly.  In  Dr.  Seipel 's  opinion,  unless  means  were  found  to 
relieve   the  Austrian   situation  soon,    there    was   danger  that 
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"Bolshevist  agents  would  succeed  in  inciting  the  masses  to  an- 
archy." When  Austria  first  appealed  to  the  Entente  for  aid, 
Dr.  Seipel  further  declared,  £5,000.000  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  meet  urgent  needs,  but  now  he  said  £15,000,000  would 
be  necessary.  The  Austrian  Minister  to  Italy,  Herr  Kwiat- 
kowski,  is  reported  in  the  Rome  Epoca  as  stating  on  the  subject 
of  the  Allied  help  given  to  Austria  that — 

"Great  Britain  granted  us  £2,500,000,  France  50,000,000 
francs  and  Italy  70,000,000  lire,  but  only  a  part  of  these  credits 
have  been  paid.  It  is  urgent  that  we  receive  the  balance  of  them 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Meanwhile  Austrian  currency 
is  slumping,  necessitating  a  raise  in  salaries  of  those  employed  in 
the  civil  services,  which  causes  further  depreciation.  Vienna 
and  Austria  formerly  received  all  they  needed  from  the  Austrian 
provinces,  but  these  now  belong  to  other  countries,  which  keep 


AUSTRIA    ON    THE    AUCTION    BLOCK. 
The  Eagle:  "What  bids  am  I  offered?"' 

— Die  Musketc  (Vienna). 


the  products  for  themselves  or  export  them  elsewhere  on  better 
terms.  We  are  now  only  beginning  to  manufacture  sugar,  which 
formerly  came  from  Czecho-Slovakia." 

The  visit  of  Dr.  Seipel  to  Premier  Benes  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
brings  up  the  question  of  how  closely  united  to  Czecho-Slovakia 
Austria  might  become,  and  what  the  mutual  benefit  would  be. 
Meanwhile  a  survey  of  all  the  possibilities  of  union  that  con- 
front Austria  is  offered  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  a  Phila- 
delphia newspaper,  who  writes: 

"One  has  only  to  look  at  the  map  of  Europe  to  observe  how 
critical  a  geographical,  trade,  and  military  position  she  occupies. 
Should  Austria  join  Germany  it  would  add  6,000,000  people  to 
the  German  Reich  and  would  almost  certainly  mean  the  coopera- 
tion of  Hungary  with  Germany,  which  would  drive  a  wedge  into 
the  Little  Entente,  which  is  decidedly  under  French  hegemony. 
It  would  also  join  the  monarchists  and  anti-Entente  group  of 
militant  Bavarians  with  the  monarchists  of  militant  Hungary. 

"For  a  long  time  Bavarian  monarchists  have  been  making 
Austria  the  headquarters  for  conspiracies  and  a  refuge  for  mon- 
archists wanted  by  the  Federal  German  police,  and  during  the 
recent  Salzburg  musical  festival  German  imperial  flags  decorated 
many  houses.  On  the  other  hand,  should  Austria  join  Czecho- 
slovakia it  would  solidify  the  latter  Entente  to  one  of  the  strongest 
military  powers  in  Europe  and  extend  French  hegemony  to  com- 
pletely surround  Germany,  except  for  the  small  Swiss  frontier, 
and  establish  French  influence  from  Poland  to  Greece." 


NORWEGIAN  FISH  AND  PROHIBITION 

AS  LONG  AS  SPAIN  raised  a  national  thirst  by  eating 
L\  Norway's  dried  fish,  we  are  told,  it  seemed  natural  to 
JL  JL  the  countrymen  of  Don  Quixote  that  Norway  should 
be  thirsty  enough  from  eating  fish  at  home  to  want  Spanish  wine. 
So  when  Norway  adopted  a  Prohibition  laAv  some  two  years  ago, 
excluding  imports  of  all  liquor  containing  more  than  14  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  a  rift  ensued  in  her  relations  not  only  with  Spain  but 
with  other  Avine-producing  countries,  including  France  and 
Portugal.  Some  time  ago  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded 
with  France  by  which  limited  quantities  of  stronger  liquor  were 
allowed  to  be  imported,  and  now  the  Norwegian  press  informs 
us  that  negotiations  with  Spain  have  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
of  a  commercial  treaty  as  a  "provisional  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  wine  imports."  Moreover  the  Storting  has  authorized 
the  Government  of  Norway  to  continue  negotiations  with  all  the 
wine-producing  countries  and  to  examine  proposals  for  treaties 
with  these  countries  in  order  that  the  Storting  may  have  informa- 
tion on  which  to  act  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  Meanwhile, 
the  trade  treaty  Avith  Spain  has  sharpened  the  lines  of  political 
diAision  in  Nonvay,  it  is  related,  and  has  settled  the  alcohol  dis- 
pute only  temporarily.  A  faithful  supporter  of  the  Left,  which 
faAors  Prohibition,  is  the  Christiania  Dagbladet,  Avhieh  regrets 
that  the  Treaty  has  been  passed,  especially  as  its  passing  inA-oh'ed 
the  Left  "in  alliance  Avith  its  fiercest  opponents,"  and  this  daily 
adds : 

f 

"It  AArould  haA-e  been  a  much  more  natural  solution  if  the 
Treaty  had  been  passed  by  the  Left  Avith  the  help  of  those  parties 
whose  A'iew  of  these  matters— particularly  of  the  question  of  the 
importance  of  a  referendum — is  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  Left. 
But  the  Communists  and  the  Socialists  in  this  matter  haAe 
placed  themseh'es  squarely  on  the  foundation  of  a  customs  Avar 
and  haAe  been  immune  to  common  sense." 

r 

Another  of  the  leading  Go\rernment  organs,  the  Stavanger 
Aftenblad,  deplores  the  compromise  by  which  the  Treaty  with 
Spain  AA^as  put  through,  belieAing  that  "eAren  tho  the  Govern- 
ment does  Avhat  it  can  to  defend  the  Prohibition  line  at  all  points, 
Ave  fear  that  the  A\rine  countries  haAre  received  a  new  stimulus  to 
raise  their  demand  for  admissible  liquors  as  high  as  possible." 

But  the  ConserA'atiAe  press  is  happy  that  the  GoA-ernment  is 
noAAr  obliged  to  furnish  the  Storting  with  full  information  about 
the  final  trade  treaties  to  be  concluded  with  both  Spain  and 
Portugal,  including  an  eventual  solution  of  the  question  of  free 
trade.  Among  these  journals  the  Christiania  Morgenbladet 
vieAvs  the  present  step  taken  by  the  Government  "as  one  that 
the  country  and  the  voters  ha\re  reason  to  be  content  Avith." 
First,  because  "it  signifies  a  break  in  the  falsely  exalted  Prohibi- 
tion policy,  under  which  the  people  have  suffered  all  too  long"; 
and  secondly,  because  "a  continuance  of  trade  Avar  has  been 
aAroided."  An  opposition  organ,  the  Christiania  Tidens  Tegu, 
is  pleased  with  the  alliance  of  the  non-Socialist  parties  which 
brought  about  the  trade  treaties  with  Spain,  and  says  that  this 
alliance  "has  strengthened  the  business  life  and  the  credit  of  the 
country  just  as  much  as  the  confusion  which  seemed  imminent 
would  haA-e  weakened  it." 

The  Communist  proposal,  that  the  present  Prohibition  policy 
of  Norway  should  not  be  altered  before  a  public  referendum 
had  been  held,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  93  to  56,  and  we  are 
told  that  a  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  Government 
party  voted  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  The  leading  organ  of  the 
Communists,  the  Christiania  Socialdemokratcn  maintains  that 
the  parties  of  both  the  Left  and  the  Right  have  committed  them- 
seh'es by  their  action  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  working  class 
does  not  care  which  of  the  two  parties  has  committed  itself  more. 
A  similar  opinion  is  voiced  by  the  chief  organ  of  the  Socialists, 
the  Christiania  Arbeider-Politiken,  which  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  end  of    wine  prohibition  has  started,  and  that  this 
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legislation  will  succumb  at  the  next  stage  of  its  consideration. 
Also  a  Aery  different  organ,  the  conservative  business  daily, 
Korges  Hamlels-og-Sjofartstidende,  greets  the  trade  treaty  with 
Spain  as  "the  sentence  of  death  to  Prohibition,"  which  will  prove 
advantageous  to  Norway's  relations  not  only  with  Spain  but 
with  the  whole  foreign  world. 


A  FINANCE  TEST  OF  GREEK  AIMS 

GREEK  AMBITIONS  and  Greek  financial  resources 
are  subjected  to  severe  scrutiny  in  some  quarters, 
from  which  we  hear  that  as  a  small  country  with  a  small 
Army  it  is  rash  for  Greece  to  attempt  what  even  great  countries 
take  big  risks  in  venturing.  Such  remarks  are  elicited  by  the 
recent  Greek  threat  to  occupy  Constantinople,  in  making  which 
various  British  journals  say  that  Greece  "made  a  false  move  and 
put  herself  in  the  wrong."    Greek  occupation  of  Constantinople, 


revenues,    hut   on   the  other  income  of  the  Government."     We 
read  then: 

"The  bondholders  get  their  full  interest  for  1022,  and  an  ad- 
ditional payment,  varying  from  42  to  40  per  cent.,  for  the  differ- 
ent groups  of  the  pre-l<S0S  loans,  but  the  improvement  in  the 
plus-values  available  for  distribution  among  them  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  fall  in  exchange,  due  to  the  inflation  of  the  currency, 
against  which  the  Debt  Commission  has  protested  repeatedly, 
but  in  vain.  Early  in  1020  the  drachma  was  at  par  with  sterling; 
in  1021  the  addition  of  400  million  drachmas  to  the  forced  cur- 
rency caused  a  heavy  fall;  at  the  beginning  of  1022  the  rate  was 
about  100  drachmas  to  the  pound  sterling;  now  it  is  about  155. 
The  bondholders  are  safeguarded  by  the  Commission,  but  the 
Government  is  approaching  bankruptcy,  and  persistent  defiance 
of  the  Powers  could  only  hasten  it  on  its  downward  path." 

Meanwhile  London  dispatches  inform  us  of  a  Conference  to  be 
held  at  Venice  in  which  the  Greco-Turkish  problem  will  be  con- 
sidered by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  Greece  and  both  the  Constantinople  and  Angora  Turks  on 
the  other.     The  object  of  the  conference  is  "not  to  make  definite 
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Daily  Express  (London;. 


says  the  London  Economist,  woidd  no  doubt  relieve  the  strain 
imposed  on  the  sympathies  of  her  people  by  the  deadlock  in  Asia 
Minor.  Also  there  is  some  plausibility,  it  is  conceded,  in  the  Greek 
contention  that  Allied  occupation  of  Constantinople,  which  was 
intended  to  check  the  Angora  Nationalists  has  enabled  them  to 
strengthen  their  forces,  to  defy  the  Allies,  and  to  proceed  with 
the  extermination  of  the  Christian  population  of  Anatolia.  This 
London  financial  authority  tells  us  further: — 

"The  Greek  Government  has  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
conflict  with  the  Allies,  but  only  after  they  had  taken  precautions 
against  an  advance;  and  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  understand 
the  impatience  of  the  Greek  people.  But  the  Greek  Army  is 
not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  blood-guilt  in  respect  of  the  Moslem 
population,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
by  any  one  of  the  Balkan  or  Levant  States  would  imperil  peace 
in  the  Near  East.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Greek  impatience, 
coupled  with  an  unjustified  expectation  of  help  from  one  or  other 
of  the  Great  Powers,  led  the  nation  into  military  and  financial 
disaster,  and  brought  about  the  sequestration  of  the  best  part 
of  its  revenues  for  the  service  of  the  foreign  debt.  Those  revenues 
have  since  increased  greatly,  and  are  still  increasing;  the  surplus 
has  been  pledged  for  the  service  of  various  railway  loans,  and, 
we  believe,  is  still  fully  adequate  for  that  purpose;  but  the  whole 
lainder  was  assigned  last  April  as  the  first  security  for  the 
service  of  a  forced  loan.  The  Report  of  the  Debt  Commission 
in  1021,  shows  that  the  Commission  has  strongly  condemned  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Creek  Government.  The  yield  of  the 
assigned  revenues  for  1021  shows  a  large  increase  over  that  of  1020 
in  every  item  but  stamps,  in  which  the  decrease  is  trifling;  further 
improvements  may  result  from  better  methods  of  selling  and  ship- 
ping Xaxos  emery,  and  of  management  of  the  Pirasus  Customs; 
and  the  mobilization  has  stimulated  the  revenue  from  tobacco." 

But  this  increase,  The  Economist  goes  on  to  say,  must  be  due 
mainly  to  the  extension  of  Creek  territory,  and  the  cost  of 
administering     that     territory    falls     "not     on     the     assigned 


peace,  but  to  propose  grounds  for  a  full  -fledged  peace  conference," 
and  we  are  told  that: 

"The  Allies  will  insist  that  a  declaration  of  armistice  shall  be 
one  of  the  conditions  imposed  and  will  not  listen  to  the  Angora 
demand  for  the  evacuation  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Greeks  before 
the  conference  comes  together. 

"The  basis  of  the  conference  will  be  proposals  for  a  settlement 
of  the  Near  East  situation  made  in  March  by  the  Allied  Foreign 
Ministers  at  Paris.  These  included  the  retirement  of  Greece 
from  Smyrna,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Allied  troops  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and  the  demilitarization 
of  zones  between  European  Turkey  and  Grecian  Thrace  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Dardanelles. 

"These  terms  were  not  entirely  welcome  to  either  Athens  or 
Angora.  The  Turks  in  particular  raised  objections  to  the  loss 
of  Adrianople,  one  of  their  holy  cities,  but  it  is  believed  that  they 
recognized  that  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  proposals  worth 
making  inquiries  about.  Greece,  now  that  she  has  declared  the 
autonomy  of  Smyrna,  will  undoubtedly  raise  strong  objection  to  its 
restoration  to  Turkish  rule,  but  it  is  hoped  here  that  both  coun- 
tries need  a  settlement  so  badly  that  they  will  be  willing  to 
accept  the  Venice  invitation." 

The  reply  of  the  Greek  Government  to  the  protest  of  the 
Entente  against  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  appears  in 
an  Athens  dispatch  to  Le  Journal  Des  Hellenes  (Paris),  and  from 
it  we  learn  that  the  action  of  Greece  was  prompted  by  the  wish 
to  obtain  peace  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  through  a 
decisive  stroke.  The  attitude  of  the  Entente  Powers,  we  read 
further,  prevents  Greece  from  pursuing  this  objective  which  the 
Greek  Government  claims  it  was  entitled  to  pursue.    Meanwhile 

the  note  asks  the  Powers  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  responsi- 
bility they  have  incurred  by  delaying  a  definitive  peace  and 
prolonging  the  intolerable  situation  in  the  Near  East,  with  its 
possible  calamitous  consequences  for  Christians. 
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CARRYING   ON   THE 
IRISH   FREE  STATE 


W; 


RICHARD  MULCAHY, 

The    Irish    General     who    suc- 
ceeds Michael  Collins  as  Minis- 
ter  of   Defense    for     the    Free 
State  Government. 


'HILE  ASSASSINA- 
TION and  private 
execution  tactics 
used  against  the  British  by 
the  Sinn  Fein  seem  to  be  in 
practise  against  Irish  Free 
State  supporters  by  the  Irish 
Irregulars,   say 


some  Irish  press 
correspondents, 
nevertheless  the 
status  arranged 
by  the  Treaty 
that  brought 
the  Free  State 
into  being  "re- 
mains secure 
tho  under  fire." 
Attention  is 
called  to  the 
message  of  Win- 
ston Spencer 
Churchill,  Sec- 
retary for  the 
Colonies,  telegraphed  to  William  T.  Cosgrave, 
acting  head  of  the  Provisional  Government  in 
Ireland,  in  which  Mr.  Churchill,  says:  "I  take 
the  earliest  opportunity,  in  this  hour  of  tragedy 
for  Ireland  and  of  intense  difficulties  for  the  Irish 
Provisional  Government  of  assuring  you  of  the 
confidence  felt  by  the  British  Government  that 
the  Treaty  position  will  be  faithfully  and  resolutely 
maintained.  .  .  .  For  our  part  we  hold  ourselves 
bound  on  the  Treaty  business  and  will  meet  good 
faith  with  good  faith  and  good-will  with  good-will 
to  the  end." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Churchill's  dispatch  we  are 
told  that  Mr.  Cosgrave  informed  the  British 
Government  that  the  colleagues  of  Arthur 
Griffith  and  Michael  Collins  "have  the  same 
faith,  and  stand  by  the  same  policy,  and,  tho 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  take  up  the  same  task 
with  the  same  determination  and  confidence." 
A  further  expression  of  the  confident  attitude  of 
the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Collins  is  to  be  found  in  the 
official  statement  issued  by  the  Irish  Provisional 
Government  immediately  after  the  death  of  its 
head.    This  statement  reads  in  part: 


national  calamity.  He  has  fallen  now  within  sight  of  the  goal 
toward  which  he  strove  with  such  tenacity  of  purpose,  but  his 
death  will  serve  only  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of  the  Irish  people 
that  his  work  shall  be  carried  to  complete  success." 

Michael  Collins  "dared  death  so  often  in  the  struggle  with 
England  that  men  felt  he  could  run  all  risks  and  emerge  un- 
harmed," says  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal,  and  now  "that  he 
should  have  been  killed  by  an  Irish  bullet  is  a  tragedy  too  deep 
for  tears."  Heavy  as  is  the  personal  loss,  according  to  this  daily, 
the  national  loss  is  greater.  Among  the  Ulster  press,  the 
Belfast  'Evening  Telegram  considers  that  the 
blow  to  the  Irish  Free  State  in  the  loss  of 
Collins  and  Griffith  ■within  such  a  short  space 
is  almost  an  irreparable  one,  and  it  adds: 


"Ulster  will  sympathize  with  the  Free  State 
in  its  trials  and  tragedies,  which  are  directly  due 
to  Irishmen  themselves.  They  have  rightly  or 
wrongly  been  given  a  great  charge  by  the  British 
Government,  and  it  is  for  them  to  carry  it  on  in 
spite  of  the  disappointments  and  discourage- 
ments of  recent  months." 

A  reflection  of  the  Die-hard  point  of  view 
among  the  English  press  is  afforded  by  the  London 
Morning  Post,  which  says: 

"The  foe  in  Ireland  is  not  the  ragged  regiment 
of  Republicans,  but  sheer  Bolshevism.  The  con- 
stitutional aspect  of  the  question  falls  into  the 
background.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  policeman. 
What  in  the  world  is  the  use  of  counting  upon 
establishment  of  the  Free  State  in  Ireland  when 
every  leader  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
Collins  or  another  who  attempts  to  enforce  law 
and  order,  is  inevitably  assassinated?  Collins  has 
gone.  How  long  can  Richard  Mulcahy,  who 
succeeds  Collins  in  command  of  the  Free  State 
troops,  retain  his  position? 

"  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  estimate  the  effect  upon 
the  general  situation  of  the  loss  of  Collins,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  sufficiently  obvious  that  in  default 
of  forces  adequate  to  root  out  and  destroy  the 
murder  gang  the  process  of  assassination  may 
result  in  the  supersession  of  the  Free  State  Party 
by  de  Valera's  men.  And  are  we,  then,  to  suppose 
that  there  will 
be  no  revenge 
taken  by  the 
dispossessed  ? 
But  by  that 
time  Ireland 
will  be  in  the 
grip  of  Bolshe- 
vist   tyranny." 


WM,   T.   COSGRAVE, 


"The  greatest  and  bravest  of  our  countrymen 
has  been  snatched  from  us  at  a  moment  when 
victory  smiled  through  the  clouds  upon  the  rising 
up  of  the  nation  to  which  he  had  dedicated  all  the 
powers  of  his  magnificent  manhood.  ...  In 
every  phase  of  the  awakened  activity  of  the  na- 
tion, the  construction,  administration  and  execu- 
tion of  the  military,  the  personality  of  Michael  Collins  was  vivid 
and  impelling.  .  .  .  He  can  not  die.  He  will  live  in  the  rule  of  the 
people,  which  he  gave  his  best  to  assert  and  confirm  and  which  his 
colleagues  undertake  as  a  solemn  charge  to  maintain." 

The  Dublin  Irish  Times  similarly  promises  that  the  work  to 
which  Ireland  has  set  its  hand  will  be  carried  out  tenaciously, 
and  adds: 

"The  death  of  Michael  Collins  is  a  disaster  for  Ireland.  Irish- 
men the  world  over  will  mourn  him  and  will  sink  their  heads  in 
shame  at  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off.  That  he  should 
have  met  a  tragic  end  at  Irish  hands  is  the  darkest  feature  of  this 


Acting  head  of  the  Irish 
Free  State,  who  -with 
other  colleagues  of  Arthur 
Griffith  and  Michael  Col- 
lins, will  "take  up  the 
same  task  with  the  same 
determination  and  con- 
fidence." 


The  murder  of 
Michael  Collins 
brings  home  to 
England  the 
truth  that  "an- 
archy is  raging 
in  Ireland,  that 
life  is  precari- 
ous, that  prop- 
erty is  unguarded,  that  civili- 
zation itself  is  threatened 
through  sheer  lack  of  power 
to  keep  barbarism  under,"  de- 
clares the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle, sometimes  called  "Lloyd 
George's  newspaper,"  but  it 
thinks  that  "intervention  will 
be  unnecessary  if  the  succes- 
sors of  Griffith  and  Collins  re- 
main stedfast  in  their  faith." 


GEORGE   GAVAN   DUFFY, 

Once  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Irish  Free  State,  who  is  spoken 
of  as  an  important  factor  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  Grif- 
fith and  Collins. 
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THE  MIND  OF  THE  WORKER 

A  MOST  VALUABLE  ASSET  to  the  community  is 
the  worker's  mind,  according  to  I.  David  Cohen, 
lecturer  on  vocational  guidance  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  writing  in  Industrial  Management 
(New  York).  But  it  is  clogged,  Mr.  Cohen  thinks,  by  our 
modern  industrial  methods — by  machine  production,  sped  up 
to  the  limit,  giving  the  worker  no  time  to  think  and  allowing 
him  nothing  to  think  about.  If  he  is  dull,  he  becomes  still  duller; 
if  he  is  bright,  his  mind  will  "indulge  in  imaginative  flights  and 
fantastic  reasoning."  The  two  types  in  contact  are  like  "a 
lighted  match  and  a  rubbish-heap" — their  conjunction  is  sure  to 
start  an  industrial  conflagration.  Hence — strikes,  thinks  Mr. 
Cohen,  who  regards  them  as  not  so  much  attempts  to  redress 
grievances  as  the  result  of  forces  engendered  by  our  hurried, 
machine-made  industrial  system.  The  remedy,  he  believes,  is 
education — "the  answer  to  all  modern  labor  problems";  but  the 
education  must  be  at  once  moral,  social  and  civic,  as  well  as 
purely  intellectual.  In  an  introductory  note,  the  editor  of  the 
magazine  calls  these  "unmistakable  facts  that  are  forcing  them- 
selves on  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  in  industry."    We  read: 

"What  is  on  the  modern  worker's  mind?  What  are  his 
thoughts  as  he  works  at  the  forge  or  in  the  forest,  at  the  bench 
or  in  the  bank,  in  the  store  or  the  shop?  If  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  trend  of  his  thoughts,  what  are  the  causes  which 
bring  this  unfortunate  result  about,  and  what  remedies  should 
be  applied  to  make  him  more  contented  and  more  efficient? 

"Modern  industry  is  characterized  by  automatic  processes, 
production  on  a  large  scale  and  at  high  speed.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  produces  mammoth  business  enterprises,  which,  in  turn, 
seek  time-  and  labor-saving  devices  in  order  to  meet  competition, 
reduce  costs  of  manufacture  and  increase  the  output. 

"Under  such  conditions,  a  worker  is  keyed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Being  paid  by  quantity  he  concentrates  upon  speed.  Pay 
is  the  greatest  of  all  incentives  and  his  interest  in  the  work 
becomes  adventitious. 

"The  worker  is  urged  on  by  the  hope  of  more  pay  for  more 
work.  No  better  device  could  have  been  invented.  It  does  cause 
greater  concentration  on  the  work  in  hand,  is  a  great  factor  in 
eliminating  at  least  one  form  of  waste — waste  of  time;  and  results 
in  increased  quantity  of  production.  The  bonus,  too,  for  quality 
achieves  a  better  product.  With  production  increased  and  de- 
fects eliminated,  industry  seems  to  have  accomplished  much. 
But  let  us  regard  the  terrible  expense  at  which  this  has  been  done! 

"Walk  into  any  modern  establishment  and  see  the  machines 
that  rival  the  human  body  for  efficiency,  energy  and  ingenuity. 
Modern  machinery  works  wonders;  modern  ingenuity  apparently 
knows  no  limitations ;  the  modern  worker  is  called  upon  to  make 
very  little  effort  as  his  share  in  the  industrial  process.  He  is  in 
many  cases  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  the  machine  itself.  Un- 
skilled work  is  increasing,  and  with  it  the  number  of  uneducated, 
inexperienced  laborers. 

"The  worker  with  the  active  mind  will  influence  his  brother  of 
the  duller  intellect.  He  will  agitate,  harangue  and  disturb  his 
fellow-workers.  He  will  organize  them  into  groups,  factions  and 
cliques.  And  this  state  of  affairs  is  aggravated  by  two  other  great 
characteristics  of  modern  industry — subdivision  of  labor  with  its 
intense  specialization,  and  monotony. 

Highly  divided  work  performed  chiefly  with  automatic  mechan- 
isms makes  for  less  variety  in  modern  industry.  The  mind  of  the 
modern  worker  is  occupied  with  dull,  stupefying,  monotonous 
routine.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  he  is  subject  to  great  ner- 
vous strain,  and  is  easily  led  into  discontent?  " 

Why  do  workers  strike?  asks  Mr.  Cohen.  It  was  once  believed 
that  a  strike  was  called  because  of  the  desire  for  higher  wages. 
Then  there  were  strikes  for  shorter  hours  of  work,  for  better 
working  conditions  and  to  enforce  agreements.  There  are  still 
strikes  in  all  lines  of  industrial  activity.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
restlessness  among  modern  workers?    He  replies: 

"We  must  search  for  the  answer  in  present  industrial  condi- 
tions. Automatic,  monotonous,  high-tensioned,  rapidly  moving, 
the  work  of  to-day  leaves  the  mind  of  the  worker  idle.  He  has  no 
interest  in  his  work.  It  is  not  required.  The  work  itself  demands 
little  experience  and  less  education.  Fifteen-year-old  boys  can 
earn  to-day  what  their  fathers  earned  at  man's  estate.    The  boy 


who  leaves  school  before  graduation  can  secure  work  in  a  factory 
at  what  he  and  his  parents  consider  good  pay.  '  Education? '  say 
many  of  these  children  and  their  parents;  'What  is  it  good  for? 
I  don't  need  it.' 

"What  must  be  done?  First,  the  mind  of  the  modern  worker 
must  cease  to  be  idle  and  vacant.  If  he  is  working  at  a  machine, 
he  should  know  how  to  repair  it;  who  made  it;  how  it  works;  and 
what  it  accomplishes. 

' '  Secondly,  every  worker  should  be  ambitious.  The  world  owes 
nobody  a  living!  Promotion  comes  only  through  effort.  To  be 
ready  and  fit  for  promotion  should  be  the  aspiration  of  every 
employee. 

"This  means  technical  education.  Correspondence  courses, 
vocational  schools  and  continuation  schools  are  available  by  day 
and  by  night.  They  should  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent.  Wel- 
fare departments  to  look  after  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  civic  comfort  of  the  worker  must  be  introduced,  well  organ- 
ized and  carefully  extended. 

"The  mind  of  the  worker,  too,  is  filled  with  resentment  at 
haphazard  methods  of  promotion.  The  trial-and-error,  hit-and- 
miss  methods  of  employing,  discharging,  transferring,  and  pro- 
moting employees,  are  responsible  for  a  great  part  of  discontent 
among  them. 

"Does  the  employment  manager  know  his  business?  Can  he 
analyze  the  qualifications  of  applicants?  For  here  lies  the  root 
of  the  whole  evil — maladjustment  of  individuals.  Much  can  be 
done  by  the  employment  manager  in  approaching  this  ideal;  and 
in  doing  so,  much  will  be  done  to  allay  industrial  unrest  and  to 
promote  efficiency. 

"Is  the  mind  of  the  worker  in  a  healthy  body?  There  should 
be  education  for  healthy  living.  American  standards  of  living 
are  high.  The  American  worker,  on  the  whole,  is  more  intelligent 
than  his  fellow-worker  in  other  countries.  His  demands  are 
greater,  his  standards  are  higher  and  his  ideals  and  mode  of 
living  loftier. 

"Education,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  answer  to  all  modern 
labor  problems.  Educate  the  worker  morally,  that  he  may  live 
more  sanely;  that  he  may  realize  his  duties  and  obligations  and 
that  he  may  lead  a  clean,  wholesome  and  upright  life.  Educate 
him  socially,  in  order  that  he  may  take  his  proper  place  in  the 
community.  Arouse  his  civic  consciousness;  interest  him  to  the 
point  of  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  State  and  nation, 
that  he  may  know  not  only  his  right  but  his  obligations  as  a  citi- 
zen. He  is  the  government.  When  he  realizes  this,  he  will  not 
say,  '  This  country  is  ruled  by  capitalists.  The  social  structure  is 
all  wrong.  The  courts  are  only  for  the  wealthy.  Our  government 
must  be  changed.' 

"What  of  the  worker's  leisure?  Eight  hours  of  work  and 
eight  hours  of  sleep,  leave  eight  hours  of  leisure.  How  does  the 
modern  worker  spend  his  spare  time?  Monotony,  high  speed  and 
mechanical  work  cause  the  worker  to  lead  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence.  Many  a  worker  arises,  performs  his  ablutions,  eats  his 
three  meals  a  day,  works  during  the  day,  quits  at  the  sound  of  the 
whistle,  and  goes  home  to  sleep.  His  mind  has  become  clogged. 
His  body  is  weary.  Educate  the  worker  to  use  his  leisure  intelli- 
gently in  the  many  ways  that  American  institutions  hold  out  for 
him.  We  have  already  touched  on  the  great  value  of  vocational 
education.  In  the  United  States  we  have  barely  made  a  begin- 
ning in  this  direction.  The  vocational  school,  the  continuation 
school,  and  other  types  of  institutions  for  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  worker  are  still  in  their  iufancy.  Their  value,  how- 
ever, has  been  proven. 

"The  mind  of  the  worker  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  com- 
munity. Skilful  employment  management,  improved  industrial 
conditions,  vocational  guidance,  technical  education  and  contin- 
ued education  in  the  fundamentals  of  our  school  subjects  and 
American  customs,  manners  and  institutions  must  be  the  final 
solution  to  present  ills.    We  do  not  live  to  work;  we  work  to  live." 


OUR  FIRST  REINDEER— Reindeer  have  been  bred  in  Alaska 
for  some  time,  but  the  first  shipment  directly  to  the  United  States 
came  recently  from  Norway  by  the  steamship  Bergensfjord,  we 
are  told  in  The  Express  Messenger  (New  York).  This  paper 
takes  an  interest  in  the  shipment,  because  the  sixty  animals 
comprising  it  went  by  express  from  New  York  to  Michigan. 
It  says:  . 

"After  fifteen  days'  quarantine  at  Athenia,  N.  J.,  a  measuro 
of  precaution  taken  .n  the  case  of  all  imported  animals  to  prevent 
I  lie  spread  Of  possible  foreign  animal  diseases  to  American  stock, 
the  (leer  were  crated  and  loaded  into  two  express  cars  on  tho 
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Newark  Branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  According  to  Dr.  E.  T. 
Davison,  superintendent  of  the  quarantine  station  at  Athenia, 
these  were  the  first  real  reindeer  to  be  brought  to  the  United 
States,  tho  they  have  existed  in  this  country  heretofore  purely 
as  a  mythological  conception  of  the  little  followers  of  Santa 
Claus.  The  shipment  was  consigned  to  the  Michigan  State 
Game  Farm,  at  Mason,  where  they  will  be  used  for  propagation 
purposes  with  an  idea  of  ultimately  augmenting  the  meat  supply 
of  this  country.  There  were  ten 
male  and  fifty  female  deer  in  the 
herd. 

"David  Jones,  Michigan  State 
Conservation  Commissioner;  Dr. 
Tandlage  Hadfan  Christensen, 
who  brought  the  reindeer  from 
Norway,  and  two  young  Nor- 
wegians, accompanied  the  ani- 
mals to  Mason.  The  shipment 
moved  forward  under  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  office  of 
J.  J.  Hughes,  superintendent  of 
the  North  Jersey  Division,  and 
arrived  in  Mason  in  perfect  con- 
dition, where  they  were  turned 
loose  in  a  wired  enclosure  in 
the  upper  peninsula  section  of 
Michigan,  to  forage  for  them- 
selves. Eventually  the  State  of 
Michigan  expects  to  be  able  to 

put  deer  meat  on  the  market.  While  at  Athenia,  the  animals 
were  allowed  to  graze  on  Norwegian  moss  that  was  brought  over 
with  them.  They  were  also  fed  some  American  alfalfa,  which 
they  seemed  to  relish.  When  it  came  time  to  load  them  into 
the  crates  for  express  shipment,  the  scene  resembled  the  Wild 
West  somewhat,  for  it  was  necessary  to  lasso  some  of  them." 
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"WHERE    MR.  VALENTINE   GOT   HIS   IDEA. 

The  "rods  of  Corti"  in  the  human  ear  are  said  to  function  in  the  same 
way  as  the  wooden  resonator  rods  in  this  inventor's  phonograph. 


'  THE  CHINESE  HURRICANE— Existence  of  the  typhoon 
which  snuffed  out  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  in  and 
around  the  port  of  Swatow,  250  miles  from  Hongkong,  was  known 
in  this  country  long  before  it  struck  that  city,  we  are  told  in 
Science  Service's  Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington).    It  says: 


"The  dead  number  50,000  and  the 
homeless  100,000  in  China's  latest  war 
with  nature.  This  decisive  victory  of 
the  elements  is  recorded  but  briefly  in 
the  daily  press.  In  spite  of  the  few 
seconds  necessary  for  a  wirelessed 
bulletin  to  travel  here,  the  disaster  is 
so  far  away  geographically  and  racially 
that  strike-ridden  America  has  little 
time  to  think  about  it.  In  a  more  ad- 
vanced country,  where  internal  strife 
has  not  upset  the  normal  protective 
forces  of  applied  science,  a  typhoon 
would  be  predicted  and  avoided  with 
little  loss  of  life.  Officials  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  claim  that  a  similar 
disaster  from  some  of  our  equally  severe 
Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea  hurricanes  is 
unthinkable  because  people  here  are 
better  prepared  to  meet  such  an 
emergency.  The  floods  and  storms 
along  our  Gulf  Coast  are  no  less  severe 
than  the  storm  that  has  reduced 
( liina's  population  slightly.  Tho  Gal- 
veston suffered  from  its  flood,  the  life 
loss  Avas  comparatively  low.  The  ap- 
proach of  dangerous  weather  would  be 
predicted  at  least  a  day  in  advance  by 
meteorological  scouts  of  the  Weather 
Bureau.  Radio,  newspaper,  flag  warn- 
ings, and  couriers  via  auto,  bicycle, 
horse  and  foot,  would  spread  the  warn- 
ing. The  people  would  have  sufficient 
perception  to  realize  the  danger  and 
guard  themselves  against  it.  If  an 
exodus  from  the  city  were  necessary, 
railroads,  trolleys  and  automobiles 
would  provide  the  transportation." 


Illustrations  courtesy  "Popular  Science  Monthly." 

THE  NEW  PHONOGRAPH. 

Showing    how    the  resonators   are  arranged  in   the 
sound-chamber. 


A  PHONOGRAPH  BUILT  LIKE  AN  EAR 

REINFORCEMENT  OF  THE  HARMONICS  or  over- 
tones in  the  sound  given  out  by  the  phonograph  has  been 
l.  accomplished  by  Charles  A.  Valentine,  a  banker  of  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
(New  York).    Mr.  Valentine  uses  wooden  rods  as  resonators,  and 

as  the  richness  of  a  tone  depends 
on  the  number  and  character  of 
its  accompanying  overtones  the 
sound  can  be  improved  greatly 
by  using  the  rods  freely.  The 
writer  of  the  article  noted  above 
compares  these  resonators  to  the 
so-called  ''rods  of  Corti,"  in  the 
human  ear,  which  are  believed 
to  answer  a  similar  purpose. 
Mr.  Valentine's  early  experi- 
ments, seven  years  ago,  con- 
vinced him  that  the  imperfec- 
tion in  phonographs  at  that 
time  was  their  failure  to  develop 
the  overtones  and  so  to  repro- 
duce the  actual  quality  of  sounds 
created  by  the  artist.  With  the  knowledge  that  instruments  and 
voices  embodying  the  largest  number  of  overtones  are  the  most 
pleasing  and  effective,  he  worked  out  a  system  resulting  in  his 
present  instrument.    We  read: 

"Perhaps  the  simplest  example  of  resonance  is  the  tuning-fork, 
which,  when  struck  while  held  in  the  hand,  produces  very  little 
sound  but  when  set  in  motion  and  prest  against  a  wooden  sur- 
face, generates  a  sonorous  sound  of  considerable  volume.  In  pro- 
ducing the  sound,  the  wood  acts  as  an  amplifier  of  the  principal 
vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork.  The  quality  and  quantity  of 
resonance  vary  with  materials  and  methods. 

"Several  years  of  constant  experimentation  Avere  required 
before  Valentine  discovered  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the 

resonating  effect  he  sought.  Then  his 
problem  was  to  arrange  the  resonating 
members  to  give  the  desired  result. 
He  finally  accomplished  this  by  insert- 
ing a  number  of  thin  strips  of  specially 
treated  wood  in  a  metal  support  called 
the  'septum,'  or  partition,  and  attach- 
ing the  septum  to  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  sound-chamber  of  the  instrument. 
When  the  resonator  is  in  position,  it 
occupies  the  entire  opening  of  the 
sound-chamber. 

"To  pick  up  all  overtones  and 
Aibrate  sympathetically  Avith  them, 
the  resonator  must  possess  members 
responding  to  all  the  principal  over- 
tones encountered  in  musical  selec- 
tions. Each  of  the  7^2  octaAres  of  the 
piano  is  composed  of  eight  full  tones 
and  five  semitones.  Each  tone  and 
semitone  has  its  harmonics  or  over- 
tones, produced  when  the  principal 
tone  is  generated.  The  effect  of  the 
overtones  can  be  readily  gaged  by 
comparing  the  tone  from  a  piano  haAr- 
ing  only  one  string  with  that  of  a 
piano  haAang  its  full  complement  of 
strings.  The  tone  from  the  single 
string  Avill  seem  dead  compared  Avith 
the  full  tone  from  the  normal  piano. 
The  full  tone  is  created  when  sound 
Adbrations  from  one  string  strike  against 
other  strings,  setting  up  harmonic 
Aibrations  in  them. 

"In  the  Valentine  instrument  from 
60  to  120  resonating  wooden  strips,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  machine, 
are  exactly  tuned  to  these  various 
tones.      The    resonators    of    different 
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lengths  respond  in  sympathy  with  tones  from  the  reproducing 
diaphragm  and  in  so  doing  amplify  the  delicate  overtones  that 
otherwise  would  be  completely  smothered  by  the  harsher  full 
tones. 

"The  principle  of  Mr.  Valentine's  machine,  while  entirely  new 
in  musical  instruments,  has  a  near  counterpart  in  the  human  ear. 
When  sound-waves  strike  the  outer  ear  and  are  conducted 
through  the  outer  passage  or  vestibule  to  the  inner  ear,  they  ulti- 
mately strike  against  the  'organ  of  Corti.'  While  the  exact  func- 
tion of  this  orgau  is  not  definitely  established,  many  theories 
have  been  advanced,  most  of  them  based  upon  the  theory  of 
resonance. 

"The  orgau  of  Corti  consists  of  a  membrane  lined  on  both 
edges  with  parallel  rows  of  heavier  membrane,  known  as  'rods 
of  Corti.'  These  rods  bend  at  the  top  until  they  meet,  thus 
forming  in  the  angular  space  beneath,  an  opening  called  the 
'canal  of  Corti."  There  are  about  11,000  of  these  rods  in  each 
ear.  Helmholtz  exprest  a  belief  that  the  rods  were  attuned  to 
different  sounds  so  as  to  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  them.  Thus, 
when  a  complex  sound-wave  enters,  the  rods  that  are  properly 
attuned  will  be  affected  by  the  component  tones  and  conse- 
quently will  set  up  vibrations  that  are  communicated  by  cells  to 
the  auditory  nerve." 

Mr.  Valentine's  invention  is  considered  by  the  writer  essen- 
tially a  new  musical  instrument  rather  than  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove existing  phonographs.  A  special  auditorium  model,  with 
160  resonating  strips  and  a  large  tone-chamber,  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  a  theater  seating  1,400  persons.  The  volume  of  sound 
is  great  enough  to  permit  a  pipe  organ  accompaniment.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  new  instrument  as  it  can  be  enlarged 
merely  by  increasing  the  number  of  strips,  their  dimensions,  and 
the  size  of  the  sound-chamber.    He  goes  on: 

"The  pleasing  tone  quality  obtained  is  partly  due  also  to  a 
wooden  diaphragm  in  the  reproducer  that  reduces  extraneous  and 
mechanical  noises  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  needle  and  repro- 
ducing mechanism.  The  needle-holder  is  rigidly  attached  to  this 
diaphragm,  which  slides  up  and  down  in  an  air-cushioned  groove, 
but  the  tone-arm  itself  does  not  move.  This  feature  removes  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  weight  from  the  needle  and  increases 
the  life  of  the  record.  Furthermore,  the  absence  of  metal  in  the 
tone-arm  eliminates  objectionable  'tinny'  sounds. 

"After  the  grooves  in  the  record  are  converted  into  sound- 
waves by  the  vibrating  diaphragm,  these  waves  pass  up  through 
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the  wood-sheathed  tone-chamber.  As  they  expand  they  are 
forced  to  assume  a  'smoke  ring"  shape  by  passing  around  a  taper- 
ing wooden  core  extending  the  length  of  the  tone-arm,  which 
tends,  the  inventor  believes,  to  mellow  the  tones.  After  reaching 
the  end  of  the  tone-arm,  the  waves,  now  freed  from  any  of  the 
crude  sounds,  expand  into  the  sound-chamber,  where  they  en- 
counter the  numerous  resonating  strips. 

"  Each  sound-wave  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  single  waves 
and  each  of  the  resonators  within  the  pitch  of  the  tune  vibrates 
in  sympathy  with  a  tone  corresponding  to  one  of  the  single  waves. 
Delicate  but  essential  overtones  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
would  be  lost  are  thereby  amplified  by  resonance  to  their  correct 
intensity." 


USES  OF  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS 

THE  INVISIBLE  RAYS  above  the  violet  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  spectrum  are  now  used  in  a  number  of  inter- 
esting ways.  A  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York)  reminds  us  that  only  within  recent  years  have  powerful 
sources  of  invisible  ultra-violet  light  been  available.  Such 
sources  include  the  quartz-tube  mercury-vapor  lamp  which, 
according  to  some  authorities,  yields  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  of 
its  total  radiation  within  the  ultra-violet  region;  also  arcs  be- 


THE      SOUND     IS      FURTHER     MELLOWED 
BY  PASSAGE   THROUGH  THIS  TONE  ARM. 


tween  tungsten  electrodes,  which  are  known  to  be  particularly 
rich  in  the  rays.  The  radiation  is  passed  through  a  plate  of 
special  glass,  practically  opaque  to  visible  light  but  highly  trans- 
parent to  the  ultra-violet.  Any  lenses  used  must  be  of  quartz, 
which  is  likewise  pervious  to  light  of  short  wave-length.  By  this 
means  we  can  concentrate  rays  which  are  invisible,  but  chemi- 
cally active.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"One  use  to  which  such  rays  have  been  put  is  the  testing  of  the 
permanence  of  colored  fabrics.  It  is  stated  that  dye  manu- 
facturers in  the  north  of  Germany  used  formerly  to  send  their 
products  to  the  sunny  south,  where  they  could  be  exposed  to 
bright  sunlight  for  many  months,  with  a  view  to  testing  the  de- 
gree of  fading  of  the  colors.  Nowadays,  however,  such  tests 
can  be  made,  independent  of  climatic  conditions,  by  exposing 
the  dyed  fabric  to  the  light  of  the  quartz  mercury  tube,  and  the 
process  can  be  completed  in  a  far  shorter  time  than  was  formerly 
necessary.  It  is  probable  that  ultra-violet  rays  have  similar 
chemical  effects  on  many  materials.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  deterioration  of  brass  parts  is  in  some  cases  due  to  their 
action  and  they  are  also  said  to  be  of  value  in  completing  the 
tanning  of  leather  and  for  various  sterilization  processes. 

"Perhaps  their  most  interesting  applications,  however,  are 
those  connected  with  the  'fluorescence'  excited  to  some  degree 
in  almost  all  materials  by  intense  ultra-violet  light.  Many 
substances,  when  exposed  to  the  rays  in  a  dark  room,  glow  quite 
brightly,  and  the  color  and  intensity  of  the  glow  furnish  a  new 
means  of  analysis.  Certain  lubricating  oils,  for  instance,  and 
fat  and  greasy  substances,  show  a  pronounced  glow  and  can  be 
distinguished  one  from  another  by  this  means.  Paper  may 
often  fluoresce.  During  the  war,  as  it  is  now  known,  attempts 
were  made  to  convey  messages  by  writing  in  materials  which 
left  no  trace  on  paper  inspected  by  visible  light  but  revealed 
fluorescence  under  ultra-violet  Light. 

"At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society 
in  London  the  application  of  the  rays  to  the  testing  of  gems  and 
precious  stones  was  demonstrated.  The  expert  can  by  this 
means  distinguish  a  true  gem  from  an  imitation  one.  Artificial 
pearls  are  at  once  distinguished  from  genuine  ones.  Moreover 
— what  is  specially  interesting — it  is  even  possible  to  distinguish, 
quite  easily,  natural  Oriental  pearls  from  those  of  the  Japanese 
cultured  variety.  The  color  of  the  fluorescence  in  the  two  cases 
is  quite  distinct.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  difference  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  pearls  develop  in  different  depths  of  water,  and 
also,  possibly  in  water  having  different  solid  materials  in  solu- 
tion or  suspension." 


RADIO  FOR  THE  HOUSEKEEPER 


THOUSANDS  OF  HOMES  have  radio,  but  in  how 
many  is  radio  an  integral  part  of  the  home  life?  This 
is  a  question  which  has  often  occurred  to  Mrs.  Christine 
Frederick,  who  is  a  nationally  known  authority  on  household 
efficiency,  and  so  she  presents  in  an  article  in  Good  Housekeeping 
I Xew  York)  some  practical  suggestions  for  the  use  of  radio  by  the 
housekeeper.  Mrs.  Frederick  feels  that  broadcasting  will  soon 
grow  to  the  status  which  has  been  reached  by  home  correspon- 
dence courses  or  even  to  a  position  as  important  as  that  of  the 
Lyceum  or  the  Chautauqua.  The  practical  schedule  she  sug- 
gests is  commended  to  the  attention  of  broadcasting  stations. 
The  article  further  evidences,  from  a  neAv  angle,  the  growing 
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A   RADIO   TEA   PARTY 


Showing  how  radio  broadcasting  helps  the  housekeeper  to  solve  the  problem  of  entertaining 

the  neighbors  who  drop  in  for  tea. 


tendency  to  regard  the  radiophone  as  a  public  utility  of  genuine 
importance.     Mrs.  Frederick  writes: 

"The  radiotelephone,  it  seems  to  me,  is  primarily  an  invention 
for  the  benefit  of  woman.  Its  greatest  achievement  is  banishing 
isolation. 

"Isolation!  Who  better  than  a  woman  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  full  meaning  of  this  dreaded  word?  The  farm  woman, 
often  located  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor,  has  ever  com- 
plained of  loneliness,  of  being  shut  off  from  the  outside  world. 
Indeed,  the  subject  has  such  deep  significance  and  relation  to  our 
economic  life  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1915  issued  several  lengthy  reports  dealing  exclusively  with 
these  problems  as  affecting  the  social  and  educational  needs  of 
farm  women. 

"Housekeepers,  also,  as  a  class,  have  felt  that  they  were  im- 
prisoned within  the  four  walls  of  the  house,  that  they  were  'tied 
down'  to  the  monotony  of  household  tasks,  and  that  often  they 
were  deprived  of  participation  in  cultural  pleasures  because  they 
had  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  young  children.  In  many 
cases,  too,  the  girl  or  woman  in  the  small  town,  rebelling  against 
its  limited  outlook,  has  been  keenly  conscious  of  the  lack  of 
stimulus  and  opportunity  for  advancement.  Isolation,  whether 
mental  or  geographical,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  of  woman's 
restlessness  and  has  done  more  to  retard  her  progress  than  any 
other  one  factor. 


"The  important  problem  now  is  to  find  out  how  the  radio- 
phone can  best  utilize  the  possibilities  it  opens  up  as  a  means 
of  service  to  woman  and  the  family.  There  probably  will  be 
the  similar  period  of  adjustment  and  experiment  in  connection 
with  radio  that  there  was  with  the  telephone.  At  first  the  'phone 
was  used  mainly  for  business  purposes,  but  later  its  benefits 
were  extended  to  the  home,  where  it  is  now  almost  a  social  neces- 
sity. So,  too,  I  am  sure,  the  radiophone  will  assume  a  social 
significance  which  women  will  be  quick  to  grasp  and  employ 
to  their  own  advantage. 

"What  are  the  possible  and  practical  adaptations  of  radio  to 
the  home?  Many  features  now  being  broadcasted  seem  ex- 
tremely unsuited  to  an  extensive  audience,  while  some  touch  on 
such  important  subjects  that  I  feel  they  would  render  much 
greater  value  to  the  home  if  given  in  a  continuous  series  and  at 

a  regular  hour,  thus  developing  auto- 
matically expectant  listeners-in.  If  I 
knew,  for  example,  that  there  would  be  a 
first-aid  lecture  at  four  P.  M.  on  each 
Thursday  for  successive  weeks,  or  a  house- 
hold talk  given  every  morning  at  nine,  my 
interest  would  be  more  keen,  and  with  a 
number  of  such  series  operating  the  listeners 
would  segregate  themselves  into  groups 
anticipating  a  particular  feature  and  thus 
develop  a  cumulative  interest.  In  short, 
the  sooner  radio  broadcasting  adopts  the 
definite  schedules  of  subjects  and  hours 
common  to  institutions  and  always  found  in 
a  Chautauqua  program,  the  more  greatly 
will  the  public  benefit. 

"Taking  for  granted  that  the  instruments 
used  and  the  broadcasting  facilities  to  be 
developed  will  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
one,  I  believe  that  the  following  outline 
of  subjects  would  answer  the  needs  of  the 
majority  of  women  and  families  and  pro- 
vide them  with  a  service  which  will  put 
them  in  touch  with  the  world  of  thought, 
progress  and  amusement: 

1  Physical  Education 
a  Daily  Setting-up  Exercises 
b  First-Aid  Instruction 
c  Health  Talks 
d  Beauty  Hints 

2  Junior  Features 

a  Little  Children's  Hour 
b  Woodcraft  and  Animal  Stories 
c  Adventure  and  History  Tales 
d  Activities  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp-Fire  Girls 

3  Household  Interests 

a  Housekeeping  and  Cooking 

b  Market  Reports 

c  Care  and  Hygiene  of  Children 

d  Home  Decoration  and  Furnishing 

4  Cultural  T o pics 

a  Correct  English 

b  Musical  Programs 

c  Drama  and  Book  Reviews 

d  Fashion  and  Dress  Discussions 

5  Social  Interests 

a  Current  Events 

b  Public  Affairs  and  Politics 

c  News  of  Sports 

d  Worship  Services 

e  Home  Finance  and  Thrift 

/  Club  and  Organization  Activities 

' '  I  have  suggested  setting-up  exercises  as  a  daily  radio  feature 
because  I  think  it  will  answer  the  oft-exprest  wish  that  we 
could  bring  the  gymnasium  spirit  into  the  home.  Every  one 
agrees  that  we  should  all  perform  daily  gymnastics,  but  which  of 
us  finds  pleasure  in  taking  exercise  alone?     And  it  is  a  well- 
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k  lowii  fact  that  we  can  not  derive  full  benefit  from  something 
we  do  not  enjoy  doing.  It  will  be  easily  possible  to  broadcast 
the  instructions  for  such  a  drill  as  guided  by  the  voice  of  a  phys- 
ical director.  A  most  desirable  period  would  be  between  six  and 
seven  A.  M.,  repeating  at  fifteen-minute  intervals  so  that  different 
families  could  have  a  choice  as  to  the  most  convenient  time.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  set  an  alarm  clock  for  the  exact  hour  at 
which  the  entire  family  preferred  to  wake  up  and  participate  as 
a  group  in  this  stimulating  drill. 

"The  popularity  and  value  of  first-aid  instruction  was  proved 
by  the  active  interest  in  it  even  after  the  war.  The  radio  will  be 
able  to  make  vivid  and  helpful  to  still  greater  numbers  of  people 
lessons  on  the  care  of  the  sick,  what  to  do  in  case  of  slight  acci- 
dents, or  any  first-aid  information  which  it  is  just  as  necessary 
to  know  in  order  to  handle  the  emergencies  of  every-day  peace- 
time living,  as  it  was  in  days  of  war.  Health  talks  would  co- 
operate in  and  strengthen  the  orders  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  not  only  in  habits  of  daily  hygiene,  but  particularly  in 
periods  of  epidemic,  where  advance  precautions  made  emphatic 
by  the  personal  command  of  health  officials  would  do  much  to 
lessen  any  serious  spread  of  the  disease. 

"It  is  difficult  to  curb  my  imagination  when  I  consider  the 
possibilities  of  radio  in  eonnectiou_witk  the  housekeeping  interests 
of  women.  On  no  other  subject  could  so  much  benefit  be 
afforded  as  in  a  daily  housekeeping  feature  given  at  a  regular 
hour  over  the  wireless.  Such  a  short  morning  talk  would  do 
much  to  give  the  housekeeper  a  stimulus  in  her  work  and  make 
her  feel  that  she  is  not  engaged  in  degrading  tasks,  but  is  fol- 
lowing an  occupation  which  is  worthy  of  professional  interest  and 
public  recognition.  Further,  she  will  no  longer  feel  that  she  is 
isolated  and  deprived  of  the  extremely  valuable  group  stimulus 
of  working  with  others,  because  she  will  realize  that  at  the  same 
moment  thousands  of  other  housekeepers  are  also  being  trained, 
thus  supplying  her  with  the  incentive  she  has  always  needed. 

"The  nature  of  this  daily  talk  on  housekeeping  subjects  can 
be  adapted  to  the  season  and  the  prevailing  markets,  and  should 
include  the  schedule  of  work  on  any  particular  day,  suggestions 
for  short-cut  methods,  labor-saving  equipment,  economical 
purchasing,  and  definite  recipes  for  various  dishes." 


NOISY    "B 


BATTERIES 
STATIC 


MISTAKEN    FOR 


IT  IS  WELL  FOR  THE  NOVICE  to  be  informed  that  not 
every  extraneous  sound  he  hears  is  due  to  the  much 
berated  atmospheric  phenomenon  called  "static."  So 
competenc  an  authority  as  Air.  George  B.  Hyde  tells  us,  in 
The  Radio  Dealer  (Xcav  York)  :hat  static  is,  in  reality,  by  no 
means  so  bad  as  it  is  sometimes  painted.  He  assures  us,  too, 
that  a  Aery  common  cause  of  noises  that  simulate  static  is 
a  defective  "B"  battery.  Wha  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  is 
worth  reading  and  remembering  - 

'There  is  no  doubt  that  static  exists,  nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  it  is  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  but  no  one  seems  to 
know  just  how  bad  it  is,  and  many  have  a  greatly  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  annoyance  caused  thereby. 

"In  operating  a  radiotelegraph  outfit,  especially  those  using 
low-tone  non-synchronous  sparks,  it  manifests  itself  in  sound 
which  may  be  easily  confused  with  dots  and  dashes  when  the 
communicating  stations  are  at  considerable  distance  from  one 
another  and  the  signals  are  weak.  With  spark  sets  having 
a  musical  note,  especially  those  having  high  frequencies  around 
five  hundred  cycles  per  second,  and  undamped  wave  transmitters, 
the  interference  from  static  is  materially  reduced  since  the  sound 
by  the  signal  in  the  receiver  is  very  different  from  that  produced 
by  the,  static.  In  the  telephone  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  an 
odd  dot  or  dash  here  and  there  thrown  in  by  static  is  not  going 
to  cause  the  receptor  to  break  his  thread  of  continuity  anywhere 
near  as  much  as  an  extra  character  into  a  code  message. 

"So  far  we  have  admitted  the  existence  of  static  only  in 
quantities  which  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  radio  com- 
munication, but  we  shall  no  doubt  hear  the  criticism  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  Some  will  agree  but  others  will  say  thai  the 
amount  of  static  interference  in  summer  is  such  that  practically 
no  signals  can  be  heard  at  all.  In  my  experience  as  a  radio 
engineer,  which  covers  a  period  of  over  t  hit  teen  years  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  I  have  never  experienced  such  a  con- 
dition. The  worst  static  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  between  the  hours 


of  10  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.,  local  time,  but  even  this  did  not  make 
communication  entirely  impossible. 

"There  exists,  however,  a  condition,  due  to  their  own  ap- 
paratus, which  makes  cqmmunication  extremely  difficult  for 
many  amateurs  and  some  professionals  Avho  blame  it  all  on  static. 
This  phenomenon  manifests  itself  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
form  as  static,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  difference 
offhand.  It  is  known  as  'Noisy  B  Batteries,'  the  noises  being 
caused  by  sudden  variations  in  voltage  due  to  deterioration  of 
the  materials  used  in  the  battery  cells. 

"A  great  many  people  who  purchased  radio  equipment  along 
about  the  first  of  the  year  and  have  given  it  moderate  use  are  now 
noticing  the  battery  noises  since  their  batteries  outlived  their 
usefulness  and  are  blaming  it  all  on  static.  Especially  is  this 
annoying  when  one  or  two  steps  of  amplification  are  used,  since 
the  voltage  variations  in  the  detector  plate  circuit  are  amplified 
and  added  to  the  variations  in  the  first  amplifier  circuit,  which 
sum  is  in  turn  amplified  by  the  second  amplifier  and  added  to 
the  variations  in  its  plate  circuit,  and  so  on  according  to  the 
number  of  steps  of  amplification. 

"Only  a  short  time  ago  one  of  my  clients  called  me  on  the 
telephone  and  asked  me  if  I  had  noticed  the  enormous  amount 
of  static  that  was  in  the  air  that  evening.  1  went  to  my  set 
and  listened  for  a  while,  after  which  I  called  him  back  and  told 
him  that  I  could  hear  practically  no  static  whatever.  He  then 
offered  to  send  his  automobile  for  me  if  I  would  come  to  his  home 
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and  endeavor  to  locate  the  trouble.  I  went,  and  when  I  put  his 
receivers  on  my  ears  the  noise  was  terrific.  I  disconnected  the 
aerial  wire  and  short-circuited  both  the  secondary  of  the  tuning 
inductance  and  the  tickler.  The  terrific  noise  which  he  called 
static  still  continued.  I  had  brought  a  few  new  B  batteries 
with  me,  so  Ave  proceeded  to  replace  the  old  ones  with  them,  and 
immediately  all  noises  ceased.  We  then  connected  the  aerial, 
removed  the  shorts,  and  listened  in.  The  only  extraneous  noise 
to  be  heard  was  normal  inobtrusi\re  static,  and  signals  from  radio 
telephone  and  telegraph  stations  Avere  receiAred  in  good  shape.' 


COPYRIGHTED  MUSIC  AND  RADIO— The  question  of 
copyright,  in  particular  with  reference  to  music,  has  naturally 
arisen  to  complicate  the  radio  broadcasting  situation.  The 
Radio    Dealer    (New    York)    makes    this   rather    noncommittal 

comment : 

"Can  music  on  which  there  is  a  copyright  be  broadcasted  for 
profit  unless  there  is  a  royalty  paid  to  the  composer,  or  his 
consent  obtained? 

"That  question  was  propounded  at  the  recenl  conference  of  the 
Music  Industries,  held  at  New  York,  by  G.  W.  Pound,  general 
counsel  cor  1  ho  Music  Industries  Chamber  of  Commerce-. 

"While  the  radio,  as  applied  to  music,  was  at  first  regarded 
as  something  of  a  menace  by  the  musical  trades,  it  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  an  advantage. 

"The  musical  folks  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the.  radio  broad- 
casting folks  should  pay  when  using  copyrighted  music." 
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LETTERS    -   AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


THE  PASSION  PLAY  JUDGED  AS  SECULAR  DRAMA 


1 i 


THOROUGHLY  SYMPATHETIC,"  but  lacking  in 
imagination,  is  the  verdict  upon  the  people  of  Oberam- 
mergati  and  their  performance  of  the  Passion  PJay, 
by  one  detached  observer.  People  who  go  to  the  Passion  Play 
are  perhaps  too  much  possest  by  what  their  minds  carry  there 
to  be  free  to  judge  the  performance  dispassionately.     One  of  our 
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From  drawings  of  Winold  Reias,  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  "Century  Magazine." 

ANTON  LANG,  POTTER   OF  OBERAMMERGAU. 

Who  plays  Christies  in  the  "Passion  Play,"  and  the  character  has 

left  its  imprint  on  him,  mind,   body  and   soul.     So  says  the  artist 

who  drew  the  portraits  for  the  Century  Magazine. 


music  critics,  Mr.  Deems  Taylor  of  the  New  York  World,  number- 
ing among  the  visitors  to  this  summer's  season  at  Oberammergau, 
is  not  of  this  type.  He  gives  an  account  of  this  decennial  festival 
which  may  be  forgotten  before  the  next  celebration  of  the  play, 
but  Avhich  may  help  visitors  to  clarify  their  impressions.  "This 
lack  of  imagination,  found  among  this  Bavarian  peasantry," 
he  feels  results  in  "a  failure  to  cope  with  the  artistic  problems 
of  their  pageant  as  capably  as  they  have  solved  the  practical 
ones."  He  experienced  "moments  when  one  realizes  what  the 
Passion  Play  might  be,  what  possibilities  of  beauty  and  spiritual 
significance  it  holds."  Instead  there  is  "the  careful,  traditional 
acting,  the  conventional  scenerj',  the  bad  music,  and  above  all, 
the  deadly  interludes,"  when  "the  spirit  fades."  Mr.  Taylor 
would    give    the    performance    something    of     modern     speed, 


"would  excise  the  interludes  and  cut  down  the  long  scenes"; 
would  get  a  great  actor  to  train  the  players,  and  Reinhardt  to 
handle  the  crowds.  Also  to  give  the  play  at  night.  If  people 
object  that  he  is  secularizing  the  play,  his  answer  is  that  it  was 
secularized  long  ago.     He  writes: 

"Much  of  the  play  is  a  bore,  and  in  being  so  exemplifies  again 
one  of  the  fundamental  canons  of  art — that  the  artist's  chief 
duty  is,  first,  to  have  something  to  say,  and  second,  to  say  it 
and  stop.  The  trouble  with  the  Passion  Play  is  that  while 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John  set  down  the  story,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Alois  Daisenberger  dramatized  it.  The  original  four 
authors  were  wise.  They  set  down  what  they  had  seen,  as 
accurately  and  dispassionately  as  they  could.  But  Dr.  Daisen- 
berger was  not  content  with  what  they  had  done.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  much  faith  in  either  the  imagination  or  the 
ethical  perceptions  of  his  audiences.  He  took  sides,  first  of  all. 
Conceiving  the  Pharisees  as  simple  villains,  he  wrote  in  long 
conspiracy  scenes  for  them  in  which  they  plot  against  Jesus  with 
a  frank  and  naive  scoundrelism  such  as  exists  only  in  the  movies. 
He  had  ideas  about  the  life  of  Christ,  and  about  the  meaning  of 
the  Old  Testament  chronicles,  and  he  aired  them  in  a  series  of 
choruses  and  interludes  longer  than  the  play  itself.  He  was 
a  well-loved  and  long-lived  man  (he  was  born  in  1799  and  lived 
till  1883),  and  he  was  unquestionably  a  good  and  tremendously 
devout  man;  but  he  was  neither  a  poet  nor  a  dramatist,  and  he 
spoiled  the  Passion  Play." 

It  is  a  drama  which  at  most,  he  thinks,  should  take  four  hours 
to  perform,  but  now  consumes  eight.  The  exhausting  interludes 
could  be  mitigated  by  good  music,  but  "the  singing  is  mediocre 
and  the  music  is  superlatively  bad."  The  original  music  was 
lost  in  a  fire  in  1817,  and  the  present  score  was  written  to  replace 
it  by  Rochus  Dedler,  who  was  the  schoolmaster  at  Oberammer- 
gau during  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr. 
Taylor  goes  on  applying  to  this  performance  the  same  principles 
of  criticism  he  would  use  in  judging  other  stage  plays: 

"In  short,  the  marvelous  drama  chronicled  in  the  four  Gospels 
is  obscured  and  robbed  of  much  of  its  impressiveness  by  the 
pious  but  tedious  efforts  of  the  village  intellectuals  to  improve 
upon  it.  The  entry  into  Jerusalem  is  a  colorful  and  impressive 
picture,  but  it  is  spoiled  by  the  dreadful  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymn  with  which  the  rejoicing  populace  Avelcomes  the  Saviour. 
Many  of  the  least  important  episodes — such  as  the  plotting  of 
the  Pharisees — are  the  longest.  The  Last  Supper,  obviously 
staged  after  da  Vinci's  painting,  drags  on  interminably  by  reason 
of  a  silent  foot-washing  ceremony  that  devotes  a  good  minute 
and  a  half  to  every  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  crucifixion 
loses  its  gripping  power  by  being  just  fifteen  minutes  too  long. 
In  this  scene  are  the  dying  words  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — the 
Seven  Last  Words;  yet  they  go  almost  unheard  in  the  irritating 
and  senseless  gabble  of  the  Pharisees  squabbling  over  Pilate's 
mocking  legend,  of  the  soldiers  throwing  dice  for  the  garments. 
The  scene  lacks  dignity  and  concentration.  Human  nerves 
can  not  stay  taut  through  twenty  minutes  of  irrelevant  talk. 
The  pity  and  awe  of  the  scene  fade.  One  begins  to  notice  one's 
neighbors — the  three  Berliners  who  came  down  in  a  Rolls- 
Royce,  the  stout  woman  in  black  Avho  is  eating  something  done 
up  in  crackly  paper — to  read  the  signs,  to  wonder  what  sort  of 
harness  Anton  Lang  has  on  under  that  flesh-colored  jersey.  It 
is  a  pity. 

"The  production  is  too  elaborate  to  be  excused  for  its  crudities 
and  too  unimaginative  to  be  impressive.  The  costumes  are  the 
best,  well  cut  and  worn,  and  splendid  in  color;  but  the  scenery! 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  it,  for  there  are  separate  sets  for  all  the 
tableaux  and  many  of  the  Passion  scenes,  and  it  looks  exactly 
like  the  lithographed  cards  of  Bible  stories  that  one  used  to  get 
at  Sunday  School,  except  that  the  cards  were  better  lighted, 
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didn't  winkle  and  could  bo  thrown  away.  There  are,  of  course, 
no  artificial  lights  on  the  stage  at  Oberammergau,  and  one 
realizes  as  never  before  just  how  much  good  stage  lighting  docs 
toward  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  scenery  and  concentrating 
attention  upon  the  right  spot." 

The  acting  is  surprizingly  good  for  an  amateur  product,  we 
are  told,  but  not  quite  good  enough  to  be  worthy  of  the  Passion 
Play,  yet 

"No  actors  coidd  be  more  terribly  in  earnest  than  these 
Oberammergau  players,  but  many  actors  could  be  more  impres- 
sive. Their  very  devotion  is  their  undoing,  for,  significantly 
enough,  the  best  and  most  effective  acting  is  done  by  those  who 
portray  the  secular  and  wicked  characters — Paula  Rendl  as 
Mart/  Magdalene,  Hugo  Rutz  as  Caiaphus,  Hans  Mayr  as  Pilate, 
and.  above  all,  CJuido  Mayr  as  Judas.  The  talents  of  these 
players  may  be  no  greater  than  those  of  the  others,  but  they  act 
with  greater  freedom  and  confidence.  Ouido  Mayr  in  particu- 
lar, a  stocky  red-bearded  little  man  with  a  humorous  eye,  gives 
an  amazing  portrayal  of  Judas,  delivering  his  numerous  long 
soliloquies  with  never-failing  force  and  variety,  and  raising  to 
tragic  heights  at  the  end  that  many  a  more  famous  mime 
might  envy. 

'"The  others  seem  overwhelmed  by  the  theological  significance 
of  then-  roles.  They  are  afraid  to  be  men  and  women,  speaking 
the  lines  with  the  sustained,  singsong  inflection  that  is  so  un- 
fortunately associated  with  sermons.  Anton  Lang,  as  Christus, 
was  a  beautiful  figure,  but  a  disappointing  actor.  His  portrayal 
of  the  Xazarene  Avas,  if  one  may  say  so,  too  reverent.  The  im- 
mortal speeches  fell  from  his  lips  not  as  things  thought  and  spoken 
but  as  something  read  from  a  book,  something  too  sacred  to  be 
touched  with  actuality.  Not  that  Lang  gave  a  crude  perfor- 
mance. His  grace  and  dignity  of  bearing  and  his  natural  elo- 
quence precluded  that.  But  he  did  not  attempt  to  impersonate, 
to  characterize.  One  missed  the  magnetism,  the  proud  humility, 
the  quenchless  inner  fire  that  caused  even  a  Roman  centurion 
to  exclaim,  'Truly,  this  Avas  the  Son  of  God!'  Here  was  a 
Christus  from  a  medieA'al  missal,  tAvo-dimensional,  somewhat 
couAentionalized,  almost  impersonal,  moA'ing  about  among  men 
and  women  of  flesh  and  blood — unreal  rather  than  supernatural." 

Johann  ZAvink,  Avhose  portrait  as  Judas  is  given  on  another 
page,  played  the  role  three  times  in  succession,  and  Avas  the  most 
famous  of  all  those  Avho  ha\e  portrayed  it,  says  Mr.  Reiss  in 
notes  accompanying  his  sketches  in  The  Century.  He  is  by  trade 
a  painter  of  saints;  that  is,  he  colors  the  Avooden  saints  carved 
in  the  village. 

BANNED  PROHIBITION  JOKE— It  was  doubtless  the  war 
that  killed  the  Ford  joke.  The  long-suffering  car  played  too 
a  aliant  a  part  then  to  merit  the  laugh  that  it  used  to  evoke.  But 
an  arbitrary  act  in  one  of  the  vaudeville  circuits  is  seen  to  imply 
that  jokes  have  an  age  limit.    The  NeAv  York  World  Avonders: 

"The  explanation  by  the  B.  F.  Keith  management  that  Pro- 
hibition jokes  haAre  been  banned  from  the  organization's  circuit 
of  A'audeA'ille  theaters  because  they  'had  been  used  for  the  last 
three  years  and  are  about  played  out'  giAes  the  action  an  altered 
aspect.  It  is  taken  not  out  of  regard  for  Prohibition  sentiment 
but  as  a  step  toAvard  the  censorship  of  stage  humor,  a  different 
and  in  many  respects  a  more  significant  thing. 

"If  vaudeAille  producers  are  to  impose  an  age  limit  on  one 
species  of  jokes  to  protect  their  audiences  from  boredom,  they 
may  see  fit  to  apply  the  same  restrictions  to  all  lines  of  jesting 
that  have  grown  hoary.  Perhaps  in  time  the  whole  stock  of 
BroadAvay  humor  of  antiqxie  \intage  will  be  subjected  to  a  similar 
revision. 

"It  is  a  prospect  to  excite  pleasurable  anticipation  in  theater- 
goers Avho  haA-e  long  paid  to  hear  the  jokes  of  other  generations 
revamped  to  suit  their  oAvn.  But  alter  all,  is  not  three  years  too 
brief  an  age  for  a  joke  to  deserve  extinction?  Is  there  not  some- 
thing suggestive  of  cruelty  to  children  in  dooming  a  jest  in  what 
hitherto  has  passed  as  the  very  infancy  of  vaudeville  humor? 

"If  the  rule  is  applied  rigorously,  either  professional  humorists 
will  have  to  develop  new  powers  of  originality  or  audiences  will 
be  put  on  a  restricted  diet  of  humor.  Banning  'dry'  jokes  is 
one  thing,  hut  to  find  the  something  just  as  good  which  has  not 
also  passed  the  three-year  limit  will  not  be  easy.  For  appar- 
ently the  one  i  hing  in  the  world  which  defies  time  and  change  and 
is  endowed  with  a  perpetual  mummified  youth  is  humanity's 
Stock  of  jokes." 


ARE  WE  STILL  ANGLO-SAXONS? 

A  CERTAIN  HATRED  of  what  the  words  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Puritanism  are  taken  to  stand  for  has  been  so  vocal 
in  many  published  utterances  of  late  that  a  need  to  re- 
define the  terms  is  obA'iously  upon  us.  Because  "Anglo-Saxon" 
seems  to  suggest  "a  wilful  solidarity  with  England,"  says 
Professor  Brandcr  MatthoAvs  in  the  Ncav  York  Times  Book 
Review  and  Magazine,  "it  is  detested  by  not  a  feAv  imperfectly 


MARTA   VEIT,    AS   THE    VIRGIN  MARY. 

"The  part  of  Mary,"  says  Mr.  Reiss,  "is  given  only  to  especially 

pure-minded  girls,  and  to  be  cast  for  it  is  considered  not  onlv  a 

personal,  but  a  family  honor." 


assimilated  aliens — justly  to  be  described  as  alien,  even  tho  some 
of  them  happen  to  be  natives."  This  is  a  neAv  outbreak  in  the 
psychological  complexion  of  our  ethnic  life,  very  different  from 
Avhat  could  be  noticed  scarcely  more  than  a  generation  ago. 
Professor  Matthews  enlarges  upon  this  condition  and  cites  an 
instance  of  the  state  from  Avhich  to  some  extent  Ave  have  passed: 

"This  process  of  satisfactory  assimilation  persisted  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  were  in  the  United 
States  only  a  feAv  compact  settlements  of  immigrants  from  any 
one  country;  and  most  of  the  newcomers,  no  matter  whence 
they  came,  were  soon  scattered  in  American  communities.  The 
various  stocks  intermarried;  and  whatever  the  parents,  the 
children  were  Americans,  often  with  little  sentimental  affection 
for  the  remote  land  from  which  their  fathers  had  migrated.  The 
little  Irish  boy  in  Boston  pointed  out  Bunker  Hill  to  his  father 
and  said,  'That's  Avhere  we  beat  you!'  The  little  German  boy 
explained  that  he  wept  after  his  father  had  thrashed  him,  nol 
because  of  the  pain,  but  because  of  the  humiliation  of  'being 
licked  by  a  damn  Dutchman.' 

"Even  where  a  given  foreign  element  Avas  numerically  strong, 

the  immigrant  was  likely  to  renounce  allegiance  to  his  native 
soil,  to  abandon  his  native  language,  and  to  speak  by  preference 
his  acquired  English.  The  late  Professor  Hjalmar  II.  Boyesen 
told  me  (thirty  or  forty  years  ago)  that  when  he  Went  out  to 
Minnesota,  and  addrest  his  fellow-Norwegians  in  their  mother 
tongue  they  answered  him  in  English.     He  asked  the  Governor 
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of  the  State,  who  had  invited  them  to  meet  him  (and  who  was 
also  a  Norwegian  by  birth),  whether  his  Norwegian  had  ceased 
to   be  intelligible,   whereupon   the   Governor  smilingly  assured 
him  that  he  was  probably  speaking  in  the  purest  Norwegian — 
which  is  just  what  his  compatriots  could  not  do.     'In  Nonvay,' 
he  explained,  'you  were  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  they 
were  more  or  less  uneducated  peasants.    If  they  Avere  to  use  their 
native  tongue  now  in  talking  to  you  their  speech  would  betray 
then-  former  social  inferiority. 
So  they  prefer  to  speak  English 
— and  to  meet  you  on  the  lofty 
tableland  of  American  citizen- 
ship." 

"These  Scandinavians,  that 
German  boy  and  that  Irish 
boy  had  been  subdued  to  what 
they  lived  in;  and  they  were 
anxious  to  assert  their  solidarity 
with  the  older  stock  of  Ameri- 
cans. They  wanted  to  be  like 
us;  they  accepted  our  tradi- 
tions; they  acquired  our  folk- 
ways; they  shared  our  opinions 
and  even  our  prejudices.  They 
wished  to  become  'Anglo- 
Saxons'  and  to  be  recognized 
as  'Anglo-Saxons.'  Nearly  all 
of  the  newcomers  from  abroad 
preserved  this  attitude  toward 
our  civilization  until  compara- 
tively recently.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  most  of  them  still 
preserve  it." 


The  Columbia  professor  men- 
tions names  familiar  in  Ameri- 
can life,  which  at  once  suggest 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, Portuguese  or  Serbian 
origin,  but  which  are  worn  by 
men  who  "revealed  no  alien 
tincture,"  who  were  "com- 
ponents of  the  American  peo- 
ple." "Was  there  ever  a  more 
typical  Yankee  than  Tho- 
reau?"  he  asks.  "And  yet 
his  name  discloses  his  Gallic 
ancestry.  .  .  .  He  was  em- 
phatically 'Anglo-Saxon'  in 
the  sense  of  the  term  which 
has  in  its  favor  a  long  us- 
age." Turning  his  attention 
writes : 


every  corner  of  the  earth  .  .  .  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Russians, 
Italians  and  Greeks,  as,  well  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  their 
older  traditions,  go  to  make  America.  No  one  racial  group, 
no  matter  how  early  settled  in  this  country,  can  furnish  more 
than  one  note  in  this  vast  symphony  of  nations.  .  .  .  But 
the  old-minded  men  in  control  of  many  of  our  colleges  still 
think  in  terms  of  the  first  settlers,  that  group  of  Anglo-Saxons 
for  whom  the  colleges  were  first  created.' 

"As  one  of  these  old-minded 
men,  I  note  the  admission  that 
we  are  still  in  control;  and  I 
am  glad  that  I  see  no  reason 
to  fear  that  we  shall  let  that 
control  slip  from  our  hands  at 
the  bidding  of  the  other  per- 
formers in  the  'vast  symphony 
of  nations.'  And  if  I,  as  an 
'Anglo-Saxon'  and  as  a  de- 
scendant of  the  first  settlers, 
am  to  be  allowed  only  one 
note,  I  shall  choose  to  emit  a 
shrill  and  prolonged  whistle. 

"None  the  less  I  do  fear 
that  despite  its  long  usage  the 
term  'Anglo-Saxon'  is  not  so 
clear.  .  .  .  Perhaps  we  had 
better  find  another  name  for 
the  gun-barrel  we  have  welded 
of  different  materials.  I  ven- 
ture to  repeat  here  a  quotation 
I  made  several  months  ago 
from  an  article  by  a  former 
Commissioner  of  Immigration 
at  the  Port  of  New  York.  It 
was  a  statement  that  the  re- 
cently enacted  restriction  of 
immigration,  limiting  the  num- 
ber who  may  come  in  any  one 
year  from  any  one  country  to 
3  per  cent,  of  tho  aliens  al- 
ready here  from  that  country, 
'if  continued  as  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  Government,  will 
insure  a  predominant  Anglo- 
Saxon-  Germanic-Scandinavian 
stock  as  the  racial  stock  of 
America.'  I  think  that  this 
ought  to  read  Anglo-Celtic- 
G  ermanic-Scandinavian  rather 
than  Anglo  Saxon-Germanic- 
Scandinavian.  And  I  am  glad 
to  believe  that  an  Anglo- 
Celtic-  Germanic-Scandinavian 
stock  will  be  as  'Anglo-Saxon' 
as  the  oldest-minded  of  us 
to    our    disgruntled    aliens,  he      old  settlers  can  desire.      It  will  be  sufficiently  Nordic." 


THE    SUPERANNUATED  JUDAS. 


Johann  Zwink.  for  three  festival 

but  because  of  age,  replaced  by 

success.     Judas  is  one  of  the 


seasons  a  great  player  of  Judas. 
Guido  Mayr,  who  also  is  a  great 
most  coveted  parts  in  the  play. 


"These  unassimilated  aliens  are  outlanders,  and  they  have 
brought  with  them  a  racial  hatred  for  England  that  leads  them 
to  resent  those  aspects  of  American  civilization  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  'Anglo-Saxon.'  Some  of  them,  altho 
they  have  acquired  the  use  of  our  common  tongue,  gladly  exag- 
gerate the  superficial  evidence  that  our  speech  is  differentiating 
itself  so  widely  from  standard  English  that  we  shall  soon  have  an 
'American  language,'  a  result  which  Avould  deprive  us  of  our 
glorious  inheritance  of  English  literature.  Some  of  them  (whose 
impulses  seem  to  be  phallic  rather  than  cephalic)  are  outspoken 
in  their  hostility  to  the  Puritan  tradition  and  vaunt  themselves 
as  Impuritans,  so  fierce  is  their  rancor  against  the  ideals  of 
decorum  and  of  decency  which  are  part  of  the  'Anglo-Saxon' 
inheritance. 

"I  read  an  article  recently  by  a  native  of  German  descent, 
which  asserted  that  'the  future  of  all  the  arts  in  the  United 
States  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  not  Puritans,  and  who, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  are  not  even  Anglo-Saxons.  Puri- 
tanism becomes  a  mere  belloAving  on  their  flanks,  increasingly 
falsetto  and  increasingly  disregarded.' 

' '  My  only  comment  on  this  would  be  to  note  that '  Puritanism ' 
needs  to  be  defined  just  as  'Anglo-Saxon'  does.  I  also  read 
recently  in  a  letter  signed  by  a  Slavonic  name  that  there  is  'a 
revolt  against  the  existence  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  intellectual  aris- 
tocracy in  a  country  that  is  the  gathering  together  of  peoples  from 


JEREMIAH  ABROAD — Last  week  Ave  quoted  an  account  of 
the  English  welcome  that  Avas  to  be  held  out  to  Mr.  H.  L. 
Mencken  on  his  arrival  overseas.  Cable  reports  of  his  first  deliv- 
ances  there  are  taken  up  for  editorial  comment  in  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

"'America  is  rotten  Avith  money,'  says  the  prophet  as  he  sets 
foot  on  English  soil.  'America  is  drunk  Avith  the  power  of 
money.'  Who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear!  'The  sense  of  law 
is  disappearing  from  American  life,'  he  Avails;  'New  York  is  be- 
sotted with  alcohol.'  Who  hath  money  to  buy,  let  him  buy! 
'More  obscene  books  are  appearing  in  America  than  in  any  other 
country.'  Mr.  Sumner,  please  take  heart!  'Strikers  ride  around 
in  automobiles.  You  can't  tell  Avhich  are  the  strikers'  Avives  and 
which  are  the  Follies  girls.'  Was  ever  such  an  evil  knoAvn  before? 
'  The  common  Avorkman  liA'es  on  a  scale  beyond  the  normal 
imagination.'     Socialist  papers,  please  dispute! 

"These,  apparently,  are  some  of  the  great  man's  bon  mots. 
Hoav  much  more  he  said  in  this  same  interview  has  not  been 
cabled  to  us,  but  if  this  is  merely  a  start  his  fellows  may  take 
heart  that  the  truth  about  America  is  finally  being  spread  abroad. 

"The  effect  of  dyspepsia  upon  a  point  of  AieAV  has  long  been 
recognized,  but  it  has  not  been  so  generally  known  that  an  ocean 
voyage  can  make  a  dyspeptic's  sour  statements  seem  SAveet  Avhen 
compared  to  his  present  bitterness." 
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THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 

THAT  "THE  HUMAN  SPIRIT  is  greater  and  stronger 
than  all  the  combined  forces  of  brute  matter"  is  proven 
to-day  in  the  state  of  literature  in  Russia.  It  is 
a  Russian  who  makes  this  declaration  in  face  of  the  natural 
assumption  that  literary  activity  would  be  impossible  in  a  coun- 
try "where  all  material  civilization  has  disappeared  or  is  dis- 
appearing and  where  life  has  sunk  to  a  standard  reminiscent  of 
the  early  stone  age."  In  the  Contemporary  Review,  D.  S. 
Mirski  presents  us  with  a  whole  gallery  of  practically  new 
names,  mainly  of  poets,  who  are  showing  forth  such  light  as  the 
human  spirit  retains  in  the  night  of  Russian  darkness.  He  calls 
the  roll  of  the  older  writers  who  were  living  when  the  Revolution 
came,  only  to  mark  the  date  of  their  surrender  to  conditions  too 
strong  for  human  life  to  bear.  He  mentions  Merezhkovsky 
and  Gorky,  "still  to  the  foreigner  the  dernier  cri  of  Russian 
literature,"  but  to  Russians  men  "of  the  remote  past,"  "far 
more  irrevocable  than  Pushkin,  Dostoyevsky  or  Tolstoy." 
Gorky's  present  articles  are  described  as  "cynical,  incisive, 
extraordinarily  perspicacious,  but  horribly  distortive  of  Russian 
reality";  and  Merezhkovsky  is  pictured  as  having  "subsided 
into  a  state  of  permanent  hysteria."  He  dismisses  writers  who 
may  be  classed  "among  the  literature  of  the  emigration," 
mostly  novelists  and  story-tellers,  and  comes  to  one  whom  he 
calls  the  "reigning  prince  of  Russian  fiction."     He  is — 

"Alexis  Remizov,  who  was  born  in  1875,  published  his  first  works 
in  1905,  left  Petersburg  for  Berlin  in  the  autumn  of  1921,  and,  but 
for  a  short  (tho  very  illuminating)  notice  in  Dr.  Harold  Williams' 
'  Russia  of  the  Russians,'  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  spoken 
about  in  this  country.  He  has  recently  published  (at  the  Biblio- 
phile Press  of  Reveal,  Esthonia)  a  book  of  short  stories  written  in 
Petersburg  between  1917  and  1921,  'The  Noises  of  the  Town.' 
The  book  is  very  adequately  representative  of  Remizov's  art. 

"He  is  a  descendant  of  Gogol,  of  Leskov,  and  of  Dostoyevsky, 
but  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  modern  concern  for  style 
and  expression.  His  style  is  very  elaborate  and  its  range  ex- 
traordinarily wide — from  flights  of  the  sublimest  and  most  am- 
bitious lyrical  eloquence,  to  the  strong  raciness  of  the  speech  of 
men  of  the  people  and  to  the  glorious  delights  of  sheer  nonsense. 
His  vocabulary  is  the  largest,  I  think,  in  all  Russian  literature. 
But  what  makes  him  much  more  than  a  mere  maker  of  words  or 
stories  is  his  comprehensive  and  intense  humanity.  In  this  he 
is  truly  a  pupil  of  Dostoyevsky. 

"He  excels  in  bringing  out  the  intrinsic  human  dignity  of  the 
most  vulgar  and  lowest  creatures,  whom  he  represents  in  all  the 
glory  of  their  filth  with  inimitable  humor,  at  once  whimsical  and 
poignant — and  then  suddenly  puts  them  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  ordeals  of  life  (as  the  prison  clerk  who  inadvertently  dis- 
covers his  own  brother  in  the  prison)  or,  better  still,  before  death. 
This  constant  familiarity  with  death  is  one  of  the  most  persistent 
and  characteristic  features  of  modern  Russian  literature. 

Remizov  is  well-nigh  alone  in  prose  fiction,  degenerate  as  it 
now  is  and  decadent.  Only  Zamyatin  among  the  younger  gen- 
eration requires  any  special  mention.  This  is  a  very  powerful, 
perhaps  even  violent  master  of  realistic  expression.  His  style 
is  far  less  rich  and  exuberant  than  Remizov's,  but  it  has  a  ful- 
ness and  intensity  that  makes  his  stories  extraordinarily  convinc- 
ing and  haunting.  A  very  powerful  specimen  of  his  art  has 
recently  appeared  in  No.  5  of  the  Petersburg  publication  Zapiski 
Mechtateley.  It  is  a  terrible  and  ruthless  picture  of  frost-bound 
life  in  Soviet  Petersburg,  a  story  of  the  degradation  and  misery 
of  men  dominated  by  the  one  idea  of  getting  food  and  fuel.  It 
is  a  crystallized  nightmare,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  those  of 
Poe,  with  the  immaterial  difference  that  Zamyatin's  nightmare 
is  scrupulously  true  to  life." 

By  far  the  more  important  section  of  present-day  literature  is 
poetry,  declares  Mr.  Mirski,  and  the  greatest  name  among  tho 
twentieth  century  poets  is  that  of  Alexander  Blok: 

"He  was  born  in  1880  in  St.  Petersburg  (as  it  was  then  called) 
and  died  in  1921,  from  scurvy,  in  the  same  city  of  Petersburg 
(as  is  now  its  official  appellation,  after  that,  short-lived  and  in- 
glorious, of  Petrograd).  I  have  just  received  the  new  Berlin 
reprint  of  the  third  volume  of  his  collected  Poems,  and  I  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  speak  with  anything  like  moderation  of 


this  extraordinary  poet's  sublime  genius.  For  Blok  was  cer- 
tainly a  fallen  seraph,  as  M.  Chukovsky  (our  best  living  critic) 
has  so  convincingly  demonstrated  in  his  recently  published 
masterly  monograph.  He  was  of  another  time,  of  a  time  when 
a  greater  race  of  poets  walked  the  earth — the  brother  of  Shelley, 
Schiller,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Heine.  In  his  very  looks  there  was 
something  reminiscent  of  Schiller  and  of  Byron,  for  he  presented 
(as  a  witty  journalist  once  remarked)  the  very  uncommon 
spectacle  of  a  poet  who  looked  a  poet.  The  most  obvious  com- 
parison would  be  with  Heine.  But  Blok  had  little  of  Heine's 
wit,  and  none  of  his  sentimentality;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
a  far  more  powerful  gift  of  song  and  a  far  more  ruthless  and  un- 
alloyed genius  for  despair.  Imagine  the  tragically  cynical 
pessimism  of  'Candide'  couched  in  the  gorgeous  rhythmical 
wealth  of  '  Kubla  Khan,'  and  you  will  have  a  very  distorted  idea 
of  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  Blok's  third  volume.  This 
volume  contains  the  work  of  1908  to  1916.  After  that  year 
Blok  wrote  only  one  poem  (January,  1918),  but  it  is  '  The  Twelve.' 
It  has  been  translated  into  English  [by  Mr.  Bechofer,  1920],  and 
has,  comme  de  raison,  failed  to  attract  the  English  reader.  Nor 
will  it  attract  him  until  he  has  learnt  Russian  and  learned  Russia. 
For  it  is  the  culmination  of  all  the  richness  of  Russian  expression 
and  Russian  verbal  music.  It  is  also  the  distilled  essence  of  all 
that  is  most  flagrantly  and  intensely  national.  No  description 
or  precis  of  the  thing  could  do  anything  but  give  a  ridiculous 
caricature  of  it.  But  if  I  were  asked  to  surrender  either  'The 
Twelve'  or  all  the  rest  of  Russian  literature,  I  should  hesitate. 
The  balance  is  pretty  well  equal.  This  language  will  seem  ex- 
aggerated, and  so  it  probably  is,  but  poetry  is  like  wine,  and 
when  a  man  is  under  the  fresh  influence  (this  'freshness'  reaches 
over  about  twelve  years)  of  such  strong  and  heady  liquor,  he 
can  not  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  kept  much  of  his  senses. 

"There  is  certainly  a  falling-off  from  Blok  to  even  the  best  of 
the  other  poets.  These  are  very  numerous.  They  have  with 
hardly  any  exception  remained  in  Russia.  Andrey  Bely  alone 
came  over  to  Berlin  late  in  1921,  but  has  not  identified  himself 
with  the  emigration,  This,  however,  does  not  in  any  way  imply 
that  all  Russian  poetry  is  pro-Bolshevik.  By  no  means.  But 
it  is  precisely  in  the  poets  that  a  new  spirit  is  coming  to  the  sur- 
face, a  spirit  which  find  its  expression  in  passage  on  passage  of 
the  most  different  poets.  It  is  a  certain  purification  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  spirit  which  raises  them  above  the  transitory  and, 
perhaps,  illusory  contradictions  of  the  present.  It  is  this  that 
Andrey  Bely  means  when  he  speaks  '  of  the  existence  of  a  culture 
in  Russia,  a  culture  which  has  been  face  to  face  with  the  grave 
and  with  death  and  has  not  been  frightened  by  the  grave.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  culture  of  Eternity  descending  on  Russia.'  For  the 
Russian  poet  of  to-day  can  nearly  daily  re-echo  Vaughan — '  I 
saw  Eternity  the  other  night.'  It  is  the  same  exclusive  apprecia- 
tion of  pure  spiritual  values  that  moves  Maximilian  Voloshin 
to  those  piercing  and  unforgetable  lines  of  his  about  Russia,  the 
Princess,  'who  delivered  herself  to  the  robber  and  the  thief,  set 
fire  to  her  farms  and  fields,  destroyed  her  ancient  home,  and  went 
forth  despised  and  a  beggar,  and  the  slave  of  the  vilest  slave.' 
But,  continues  the  poet,  'Will  I  dare  throw  a  stone  at  thee? 
Will  I  fail  to  understand  thy  passionate  and  fierce  fire?  Will  I 
not  fall  before  thee,  my  face  in  the  mire,  blessing  the  trace  of  thy 
bare  foot,  thou — homeless,  drunken,  lawless  Russia — thou  fool  in 
Christ.'  Or  to  the  passage  in  which  the  same  poet,  in  a  more 
classical  vein,  compares  the  present  crisis  of  Russia  with  the  dark 
ages  of  Rome,  when  the  secular  power  of  the  Emperors  was  finally 
destroyed  only  to  give  place  to  the  new  power  of  the  Popes." 

"These  two  poets  are  among  the  greatest  of  the  older  genera- 
tion. Among  the  younger  ones,  there  are  many  who  are  far 
from  possessing  the  noble  altitude  of  such  poetry.  Some  of 
them,  like  the  Futurists,  have  identified  themselves  with  the 
cause  of  Communism,  and  write  satires  and  hymns  to  order, 
that  are  published  by  the  official  Gosizdat  (State-Press)  and  paid 
by  the  line.  These  and  others,  chiefly  in  Moscow,  revel  in 
originality  quand  meme,  in  eccentric  metaphor  and  exuberant 
hyperbole.  They  generally  succeed  in  being  oppressively  like 
each  other  in  their  would-be  originality. 

"The  school  of  Petersburg  is  far  more  chaste  and  far  more 
enjoyable.  Its  acknowledged  leader,  Gumilev,  was  shot  by  tho 
Bolsheviks  in  1921  when  he  was  just  on  tho  verge  of  becoming — 
from  the  Theophile-Gauthicr-like  romantic  he  had  been — a  really 
significant  poet  of  manly  emotion.  By  far  the  greatest  of  these 
poets  (always  reserve  faite  to  Blok),  is  Anna  Akhmatova,  a 
poetess  who  combines  in  herself  all  the  best  characteristics  of  tho 
Petersburg  school,  and  also  all  tho  best  characteristics  of  fem- 
inine poetry  in  general,  without  any  of  ils  shortcomings.  She  is 
simple,  sincere,  passionate,  straightforward,  and  a  consummate 
master  of  concentrated  expression." 
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By  courtesy  of  "The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,"  New  York. 

GROWING  RANKS  OF  CHINESE  CONVERTS  TO  PROTESTANT  CHRISTIANITY. 

Beginning  with  one  missionary  in  1807,  the  number  of  native   Protestants  now    is   estimated    to   be  more   than   4C0.C00.     The  Roman  Catholic 

Chinese  are  estimated  by  the  China  Year  Book  for  1921-22  to  be  1,994,483. 


CHINA  AS  A  TEACHER  OF  CHRISTIANITY 


CHINA'S  COMING  OF  AGE  seems  to  be  assured,  in  the 
opinion  of  several  religious  editors  and  writers,  and  the 
Central  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist)  declares:  "There 
is  going  on  in  China  a  movement  which  in  the  near  future  may 
produce  the  phenomenon  of  a  distinctive  Chinese  Church — we 
almost  wrote  it  Chinese  Christianity."  As  The  Baptist  sees  it, 
China  "is  feeling  the  persistent  intact  of  the  Gospel  upon  its 
ancient  traditions  and  institutions,  its  darkness  and  its  despair, 
its  vermin  and  its  vice."  These  are  significant  statements  when 
it  is  considered  that  an  anti-Christian  agitation,  mentioned  in 
these  pages  on  July  1,  is  being  fomented  by  the  Non-Christian 
Student  Federation  of  Peking  University  on  the  ground  that 
Christianity  is  an  enemy  of  society  because  of  its  "collusion  with 
militarism  and  capitalism."  It  is  the  more  noteworthy,  there- 
fore, to  be  assured  by  observers  familiar  with  the  situation  that, 
so  far  from  being  hostile  to  Christianity,  China  is  at  the  moment 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  national  Chinese  Church  "which  may 
one  day  reteach  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  those  from 
whom  she  learned  them."  The  National  Christian  Conference 
held  at  Shanghai  not  only  inaugurated  steps  for  -  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  Christian  Church  free  of  the  denomi- 
nationalism  of  the  West,  but  adopted  a  program  which  for 
sheer  Christian  spirit  may  well  be  numbered  among  historic 
religious  documents. 

It  was  an  essentially  Chinese  conference,  the  565  Chinese  dele- 
gates present  forming,  we  are  told,  the  majority  of  the  official 
members  attending.  It  included,  writes  a  correspondent  in  The 
Christian  World  (London),  the  most  learned  as  well  as  the  little 
old  patriarch  who  addrest  the  conference  with  difficulty  because 
he  had  ' '  traveled  fifty- three  days  to  get  there  and  was  as  a  savage 
and  barbarian,"  while  side  by  side  sat  followers  of  Sun  Yat-Sen, 
the  recently  deposed  president  of  the  South  China  Republic,  and 
General  Wu  Pei-Fu,  who  is  seeking  to  unite  China  under  one 
government.  The  great  act  of  the  conference,  says  the  Christian 
World  correspondent,  was  the  forming  of  the  National  Christian 
Council,  representative  of  all  the  Christian  forces  in  China,  ex- 
cept the  Roman  Catholic.  Its  membership  of  100  will  include 
fifty-three  Chinese.  The  new  body,  we  are  told,  will  not  be  so 
much  a  Church  in  the  usually  accepted  ecclesiastical  sense  as  a 
clearing-house  for  Christian  work  in  all  its  forms,  and  a  central 
agency  to  deal  with  national  issues  as  no  one  church  group  could 
adequately  deal  with  alone.  "Nevertheless,  just  because  of  the 
very  width  of  its  basis  it  forms  a  true  Church,  as  it  is  a  real  fellow- 


ship of  Christian  believers.  Already  it  has  refused  to  be  divided 
into  two  theological  camps,  a  danger  that  was  evident  at  one 
time  during  the  conference,  it  being  pointed  out  that  many  of 
the  creedal  difficulties  raised  were  imported  matters,  and  that  the 
Chinese  Church  should  go  free  to  work  out  its  own  interpretation 
of  Christianity."  So,  writes  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Chirgwin  in  The 
Challenge  (London),  "the  Chinese  Church  is  not  merely  awaken- 
ing; it  is  awake,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Chinese  are 
not  so  absorbed  in  the  needs  of  their  own  country  as  to  forget  the 
international  and  inter-racial  implications  of  the  Christian  faith." 
The  report  of  "The  Message  of  the  Church,"  prepared  by  a  Chi- 
nese commission,  headed  by  Dr.  C.  Y.  Cheng,  who  was  also 
chairman  of  the  conference  itself,  is  likely,  we  are  told,  to  become 
a  historic  document.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  addrest 
respectively  to  Christians  and  to  non-Christians.  It  is  a  plea  for 
unity,  for  an  indigenous  church,  for  freedom  in  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  for  social  regeneration,  for  interna- 
tional brotherhood,  and  for  world-evangelism.  The  report  as- 
serts that  the  task  of  saving  China  is  so  great  that  it  can  be 
attained  only  by  a  united  Church.  "Therefore,"  it  runs,  "in  the 
Name  of  the  Lord,  Who  prayed  that  all  may  be  one,  we  appeal  to 
all  those  who  love  the  same  Lord  to  follow  His  command  and  be 
united  into  one  Church,  catholic  and  indivisible,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  China.  We  confidently  hope  that  the  Church  of  China, 
thus  united,  will  be  able  to  serve  as  an  impetus  to  the  speedy  heal- 
ing of  the  broken  body  of  Christ  in  the  West."  An  appeal  is  made 
to  all  Chinese  Christians  to  aim  at  a  self-supporting,  self-govern- 
ing, self -propagating  Church,  and  to  this  end  the  report  urges 
systematic  giving,  religious  education,  and  fearless  experimenta- 
tion in  forms  of  worship  and  organization.  "We  confidently 
hope,"  it  says,  "that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  Church 
of  China  will  repay  in  part  that  which  she  has  bountifully  re- 
ceived from  her  mother  Churches  in  the  West,  the  loving  tribute 
of  the  daughter — contributions  in  thought,  life,  and  achievement 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  Church  catholic."  a&  xd  .biblical  inter- 
pretation, that  moot  question  which  is  everywhere  agitating  the 
Protestant  churches  in  the  West,  the  report  declares:  "We  be- 
lieve that,  since  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  the  truth  of  God 
fears  no  test.  It  can  stand  any  investigation  of  a  reverent  heart. 
We  wish  to  make  known  that  we  fear  no  application  of  any  genu- 
ine scientific  method  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

The  social  obligations  of  the  Christian  Church  are  recognized, 
it  being  made  clear  that  the  gospel  of  salvation  has  implications 
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not  only  for  individual,  but  also  for  social  and  industrial  life. 
Furthermore,  says  the  writer, 

"For  the  first  time  in  history,  a  great  Christian  Conference  in 
China  has  spoken  against  child-labor,  against  a  twelve-hour 
working-day  and  a  seven-day  working-week.  With  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  problems  involved,  and  yet  with  fearless 
candor,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  has  made  it  clear  to  all 
where  it  stands  in  such  matters.  It  has  a  social  and  industrial 
conscience  Avhich  is  likely  to  make  itself  felt. 

"It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Chinese  are  not  so  absorbed 
in  the  needs  of  their  own  country  as  to  forget  the  international  and 
inter-racial  implications  of  the  Christian  faith.  'We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  teaching  and  life  of  Christ  have  taught  us  beyond 
any  doubt  the  possibility  and  the  necessity  of  international  world- 
brotherhood.  We  hereby  call  upon  every  one  who  serves  in 
the  Christian  Church  in  China  to  seize  every  opportunity  to 
promote  international  friendship,  and  fight  together  against 
any  international  injustice.'  They  express  their  firm  belief 
that  China,  which  has  been  preserved  by  God  through  long 
ages  as  an  independent  and  sovereign  nation,  has  her  distinct 
contribution  to  make  to  the  world  and  her  place  in  God's 
scheme.  They,  therefore,  call  upon  all  Chinese  Christians  to 
take  every  opportunity  to  foster  world-brotherhood,  and  to 
that  end  to  Christianize  the  rapidly  developing  national  con- 
sciousness, 'so  that  we,  as  a  nation,  may  be  witness  to  the  whole 
world  of  the  wonderful  gift  of  a  peace-loving  nature  with  which 
God  has  endowed  our  race.' 

"Nothing  is  more  certain  than  their  emphasis  on  Evangelism. 
'We  hereby  call  upon  all  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  to  go 
forth  with  renewed  zeal  and  consecrated  hearts,  with  persistent 
efforts,  and  through  united  and  definite  programs  to  evangelize 
every  part  of  China.  .  .  .  What  China  really  needs  is  Jesus  Christ. 
With  Him  all  her  problems  can  be  solved.  Without  Him  all  other 
methods  and  plans  are  of  secondary  value,  for  they  do  not  touch 
the  root  trouble.  .  .  .  When  we  say  that  China  needs  Christ,  we 
do  not  mean  that  China  needs  all  the  forms,  customs  and  rites 
of  Western  Churches;  nor,  even,  do  we  hold  up  all  Christians  as 
examples  of  what  Jesus  meant  His  followers  to  be,  for  not  all 
Christians  have  the  spirit  of  Christ.  What  we  do  mean  is  that 
it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  Christ  is  able  to  meet  China's  deep- 
est need,  for  the  Christ  Whom  we  recommend  is  a  present  Christ, 
a  living  Christ,  a  Christ  of  poAver  Who  is  able  to-day,  as  in  the 
past,  to  manifest  Himself  as  Ruler  of  all  in  the  hearts  of  men,  in 
society,  in  the  State,  in  the  world.  He  once  said:  "I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly."  These  words  completely  embody  in  themselves 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.'" 

The  American  churches  have  a  tremendous  stake  in  China, 
religiously,  educationally  and  internationally,  writes  William  C. 
Allen  in  the  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  and  "the  call  is  loud 
that  we  stand  for  justice,  mercy  and  peace  if  future  conflict  is  to 
be  avoided.  It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  we  carefully  watch 
the  unfolding  of  commercial  and  political  events  in  the  Far  East 
and  insist  that  we  deal  righteously  with  the  reawakening  old 
empire.  We  must  with  service,  money  and  prayer  remember 
these  brethren  in  Christ." 


SOME  STARTLING  FIGURES— Four-fifths  of  the  young 
manhood  of  the  country  has  little  or  no  vital  connection  with 
the  Church,  and  behind  this  detachment  lies  a  deep  misunder- 
standing of  the  faiths  by  which  Christian  men  and  women  live, 
or  the  ideals  of  life  which  they  hold.  Thus  reports  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Education,  which  re- 
cently met  in  Kansas  City.  Again,  the  report  discloses  that 
there  are  J^"^  \  sa  27,000,000  American  children,  nominally 
Protestant,  not  enrolled  in  any  Sunday  school  or  cradle  roll 
department  and  who  receive  no  formal  or  systematic  religious 
instruction,  and  we  are  told  that  there  are  8,000,000  American 
children,  less  than  ten  years  old,  growing  up  in  non-church 
homes.  Estimating  the  total  number  of  youth  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age  at  42,000,000,  the  Dayton  News  says  this  is  "a  most 
startling  percentage."  Putting  these  statistics  in  another  way, 
and  summarizing  them  briefly,  the  News  comments  further: 


"Nineteen  out  of  ev^vy  20  Jewish  children  under  2/5  years  of 
age  receive  no  formal  religious  instruction;  3  out  of  every  4  Catho- 
lic children  under  25  years  of  age  receive  no  formal  religious  in- 
struction; 2  out  of  every  3  Protestant  children  under  2.3  years  of 
age  receive  no  formal  religious  instruction.  Or,  taking  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  7  out  of  every  10  children  and  youth  of  the  United 
States  under  2.3  years  of  age  are  not  being  touched  in  any  way 
by  the  educational  program  of  any  Church.  This  calls  up  a  vital 
question — How  long  may  a  nation  endure,  7  out  of  10  of  whose 
children  and  youth  receive  no  systematic  instruction  in  the 
religious  and  moral  sanctions  upon  which  its  democratic  institu- 
tions rest?" 


NO  CHRISTIAN  CONDONATION  OF 
LYNCHING 

1YNCHING  IS  NO  MORE  CONDONED  by  the  Chris- 
tian people  in  the  South  than  by  those  in  any  other  sec- 
-J  tion  of  the  country,  and  the  attitude  of  those  who  imply 
or  express  the  belief  that  Southern  Christians  promote  or  approve 
of  this  evil,  says  The  Presbyterian,  is  both  wrong  and  unjust.  In 
support  of  its  statement  this  Northern  religious  journal,  for  it  is 
published  in  Philadelphia,  cites  the  fact  that  at  a  conference 
in  Atlanta,  Governor  Dorsey,  of  Georgia,  strongly  deplored 
the  lynching  evil  and  all  racial  animosities,  and  quotes  the  state- 
ment of  the  Georgia  Inter-racial  Committee,  which  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  both  races: 

"We  find  in  our  hearts  no  extenuation  for  crime,  be  it  violation 
of  womanhood,  mob  violence,  or  the  illegal  taking  of  human  life. 
We  are  convinced  that  if  there  is  any  crime  more  dangerous  than 
another,  it  is  that  crime  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  and  under- 
mines constituted  authority,  breaks  all  laws  and  restraints  of 
civilization,  substitutes  mob  violence  and  masked  irresponsibility 
for  established  justice,  and  deprives  society  of  a  sense  of  protec- 
tion against  barbarism.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  no  falser 
appeal  can  be  made  to  Southern  manhood  than  that  mob  vio- 
lence is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  womanhood,  or  that  the 
brutal  practise  of  lynching  and  burning  of  human  beings  is  an 
expression  of  chivalry.  We  believe  that  these  methods  are  no 
protection  to  anything  or  anybody,  but  that  they  jeopardize 
every  right  and  every  security  that  we  possess." 

Like  expressions  in  regard  to  these  racial  problems  can  be 
found  among  Christian  people  everywhere,  says  The  Presbyterian, 
and  "instead  of  implying  that  such  evils  are  endorsed,  it  would 
be  better  to  inquire  into  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  evil."  The 
cause,  we  are  told,  is  the  same  as  that  Avhich  gives  rise  to  labor 
troubles  and  family  degeneration — the  failure  to  remember  that 
we  are  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures  to  treat  each  other  as  human 
brothers  and  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto 
us.    And  The  Presbyterian  believes: 

"If  there  was  prevailing  among  the  people  of  our  age  a  knowl- 
edge and  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  and  a  rule  of 
life,  both  for  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  together  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  obedience  unto  this  rule  of  God, 
it  would  go  far  toward  the  correction  of  this  evil  and  similar 
evils.  Sad  to  say,  many  writers  and  speakers  who  deal  with 
these  social  evils  are  seeking  by  appeal  to  scientific  advantage 
and  to  common  utility  as  the  means  of  educating  the  people  out 
of  this  social  degradation.  The  trouble  in  the  ease  is  not  the  lack 
of  knowledge,  but  the  lack  of  motive.  More  information  will 
not  correct  any  of  these  social  threatenings.  The  need  is  for 
more  conscience,  and  that  can  be  awakened  only  by  a  keener 
sense  of  God's  requirements.  These  requirements  are  revealed 
in  the  Word  of  God,  and  especially  in  the  moral  law.  But  many 
of  these  humanitarian  writers  reject  God's  Word  and  God's  Law, 
and  encourage  others  to  do  likewise.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
low  state  of  responsibility  among  the  people,  and  this  brood  of 
cruelty,  impurity,  lynching,  general  murder,  personal  unfaithful- 
ness, and  other  like  evils,  grow  apace.  The  modern  cultured 
rationalist  in  his  rejection  of  the  Word  and  law  of  God  is  doing 
more  to  break  down  the  social  life  and  increase  the  crime  of  our 
times  than  any  other  influence.  We  must  get  the  people  back 
to  the  Bible  and  submission  thereunto,  or  these  evils  will  wax 
worse  and  worse  until  there  is  a  fatal  collapse." 
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THE  PLAGUE  OF  POLITICIANS 
AND  MORONS 

THE  MAJORITY  OF  OUR  CITIZENS  are  morons, 
says  William  Allen  White,  lamenting  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  immoral  state  of  the  country,  and  supporting 
his  statement  by  charging  that  the  newspapers  are  filled  with 
news  of  "banditry,  thuggery,  burglary,  car  stealing,  murder  and 
violence."  He  includes  also  in  his  category  of  evil,  "tax-waste 
and  inefficiency  of  the  city  government,  paving  contract  robbery, 
stuffed  payrolls,"  and  "grafting  public  servants."  Furthermore, 
declares  the  noted  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  Collier's  Weekly,  immigration  is  bringing  more  morons  from 
the  old  world,  and  they  are  breeding  faster  than  the  good  old  stock 
of  the  early  settlers  of  America.  To  make  matters  worse,  we  teach 
them  facts  and  "  educational  folderol  and  fudge,"  he  complains, 
and  then  wonder  why  they  are  morally  undernourished.  We 
neglect  the  truth — the  truth  which  every  American  should  know 
— which  is:  "What  is  good  conduct;  what  acts  are  social  and  what 
antisocial."  America,  we  are  told,  "is  an  attempt  to  institution- 
alize the  Pilgrim  ideal,"  which  implies  equality,  a  brotherhood 
which  makes  the  strong  responsible  for  the  weak.  "  It  is  daDger- 
ous  biologically,  but  socially,  economically  and  politically  it  may 
be  made  to  work."  The  breakdown  comes  in  the  cities — the 
"spawning  ground"  of  evil,  where  the  "moron  majority"  out- 
votes those  who  believe  in  the  Pilgrim  ideal.  "No  form  of 
democracy,"  continues  the  Kansas  editor,  "seems  able  to  cope 
with  the  situation,  for  a  bad  majority  may  be  assembled,  and 
usually  is  assembled,  at  any  election — State  or  municipal.  And 
the  State  House  is  a  replica  of  the  city  halls,  with  the  little  band 
of  protesters  recruited  from  the  small  towns  and  rural  districts." 
As  Mr.  White  sees  it, 

"The  typical  political  situation  in  any  American  city  is  about 
like  this:  The  forces  in  the  community  that  stand  for  what  is 
obviously  good  government  in  the  old-fashioned  sense,  line  up 
behind  a  candidate  conspicuously  honest  and  cold-nosed,  often 
high-browed,  and  sometimes  even  a  'Christian  gentleman.'  All 
the  newspapers  support  him.  All  the  organizations  devoted  to 
orderly  processes  of  government  get  behind  him.  It  becomes  ev- 
ident, as  the  campaign  grows  warm,  that  around  his  opponent 
are  gathered  the  evil  influences  of  the  town:  the  grafters,  the 
underworld,  the  racial  blocks,  the  devotees  of  special  privilege  in 
political  grafting.  .  .  . 

"During  the  campaign,  disclosures  .  .  .  come  thick  and  fast. 
They  are  convincing  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  old-fashioned 
American,  who  is  pained  and  surprized  to  discover  that  thousands 
of  his  fellow  citizens  are  not  even  cynical  about  it.  These  care- 
free citizens  accept  the  situation." 

The  successful  candidate  "generally  exploits  himself  as  a  sort 
of  he-Cinderella,  who  has  come  up  from  the  ash-can,"  says  Mr. 
White.  "He  is  a  smiler  and  hand-shaker,  sometimes  an  orator, 
and  occasionally  a  lawyer,  who  has  graduated  from  the  criminal 
courts  into  a  decent  practise  among  the  more  shady  of  the  public 
service  corporations.  If  he  is  not  of  that  type,  he  is  a  partizan 
business  man  of  the  genus  'dub.'  He  can  be  depended  upon  to 
accept  the  dictum  of  the  party  leaders  who  control  the  machine 
that  protects  the  underworld  and  the  boodlers,  and  he  has  illicit 
relations  with  the  men  who  pay  big  money  for  franchises  and  the 
frills  and  fripperies  of  special  privilege  in  public  corporations." 
Not  only  all  this,  the  successful  candidate  also  attracts  people 
of  immature  minds.  He  does  not  make  them  think — "he  makes 
them  hate,  makes  them  laugh,  and  shows  them  their  own  advan- 
tage in  his  candidacy."    And,  pitiful  to  say, 

"The  child-mind  is  satisfied  with  childish  things:  parks,  play- 
grounds, parades,  gambling,  bootlegging,  plug-hatted  politicians 
in  shiny  motor-cars,  who  also  are  he-Cinderellas  exemplifying 
America  as  a  land  of  opportunity.  The  child's  conception  of  the 
land  of  opportunity  is  satisfied  with  the  opportunity  to  rise  by 
grafting  or  by  boodling  or  by  cunning  blackmail.  As  for  the 
crime  wave,  well,  'boys  will  be  boys.'  So  the  children  citizens 
hoot  at  the  'Christian  citizen'  on  the  independent  ticket  and 


stand  by  the  man  who  brags  that  he  supported  his  poor  old 
mother  when  he  was  five  years  old  by  selling  papers,  and  always 
gave  a  penny  to  the  orphans'  home." 

Mr.  White  has  given  us  some  facts,  admits  The  Congregational- 
ist,  saying  that  he  has  pointed  out  some  evils,  weaknesses  and 
dangers  in  American  life,  and  urging  that,  "if  we  are  wise,  we 
shall  wake  up  and  do  our  best  to  set  our  house  in  order."  But 
the  great  Kansan  has  not  told  us  all,  declares  the  religious  journal: 
"The  'crime  wave'  is  worldwide,  and  is  an  aftermath  of  the  war, 
which  will  pass  as  all  'waves'  pass.  Against  the  lawlessness  in 
America  we  have  a  great  improvement  in  social  conditions,  due 
to  national  prohibition.  Biologically,  the  Americans  of  the  future 
will  improve;  they  will  produce  less  'morons'  from  their  more 
sober  sires.  Elections  do  not  always,  nor  usually,  go  wrong. 
The  political  conditions  in  America,  by  and  large,  are  by  no  means 
as  bad  as  Mr.  White  represents.  The  majority  are  not  less,  but 
more  insistent  upon  honesty  and  efficiency  in  public  office  than  a 
generation  ago.  The  thoughtful,  independent  voter  is  more 
numerous  to-day  than  ever  before.  Women  are  bringing  into 
government  still  higher  ideals."  We  are  also  assimilating  immi- 
grants who  are  as  true  to  the  Pilgrim  ideal  as  any  of  us,  says  The 
Congregationalist,  arguing  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  immigrant 
is  always,  or  usually,  a  moron.  "More  often  he  is  the  stuff  out  of 
which  excellent  Americans  are  made."    But,  we  are  warned, 

"Too  many  respectable  citizens  stay  at  home  on  election  day 
and  let  the  other  fellows  too  often  win  out.  Immigration  should 
be  limited,  and  there  should  be  a  more  carefully  controlled  sifting 
process.  Our  churches  and  social  welfare  agencies  should  re- 
double their  efforts  to  reform  the  cities,  and  the  country,  too. 
Our  schools  should  wake  up  to  the  folly  of  trying  to  do  everything 
but  teach  the  subjects  that  schools  ought  to  teach.  Strive,  Amer- 
icans, for  a  revival  of  religion  and  reverence  and  discipline  in  the 
American  homes!  Keep  the  Bible  open,  the  flag  flying,  and  push 
forward !  Whatever  is  the  matter  with  America  can  be  and  shall 
be  overcome." 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  PREACHERS 

SUCH  IS  THEIR  EAGERNESS  FOR  SELF-IMPROVE- 
MENT and  for  the  recognition  which  self-improvement 
insures  in  the  teaching  profession  that  one-fourth  of  the 
700,000  teachers  in  the  United  States  are  said  to  attend  some  sort 
of  summer  school.  This  certificate  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
school  teachers  raises  the  question,  how  many  of  the  ministry, 
numbers  of  whom,  no  doubt,  are  equally  ambitious,  attend  sum- 
mer courses?  Exact  figures  are  said  not  to  be  available.  The 
Baptist  guesses  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  ministers 
attend,  and  at  once  saves  the  preacher  from  blame  by  saying: 

"Do  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fault  is  altogether 
with  the  minister.  We  have  churches  among  us  still  which 
'hire'  a  preacher  as  the  farmer  hires  the  farmhand.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  an  adequate  vacation.  Some  ministers 
pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  take  a 
vacation.  We  really  need  a  'movement'  for  longer  vacations, 
and  a  'drive'  to  get  the  pastors  to  attend  the  summer  sessions 
of  the  universities,  seminaries  and  conferences,  where  provision 
is  made  for  systematic  study.  The  demands  upon  the  minister 
to-day  are  making  summer  schools  more  necessary  each  year. 
Pastors,  insist  upon  a  vacation,  and  then  don't  loaf!" 

The  organization  of  Conference  summer  schools  for  under- 
graduates and  graduates  in  the  annual  Methodist  Conferences  is 
bound  to  revolutionize  these  conditifg"  ^'"^-.n^^i^-w  York 
Christian  Advocate,  for  "the  yom.^men  are  finding  not  only 
change  but  mental  and  spiritual  stimulus  in  these  summer  semi- 
naries." They  are  now  only  at  the  beginning  of  their  usefulness, 
we  are  told,  for,  tho  the  preachers  already  see  what  it  means  for 
them,  "there  are  a  good  many  local  church  officials  whose  eyes 
are  not  yet  open  to  their  advantage — not  to  say  duty.  When  they 
are  wide  awake  they  will  not  only  grant  the  vacation,  but  will 
take  a  hand  in  supporting  the  school." 
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GREAT  FOR   BREAKFAST— INVIGORATING   SOUP 


Eveiy  time  I  try  to  spell 

I  hear  the  good  old  dinner-bell! 

And  then  I  just  sit  here  and  dream 

Of  Campbell's  Soup  and  the  rising  steam! 


• 


Anticipation! 

just  the  thought  of  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 
will  wake  a  drowsy  appetite !  It  is  one  of  those 
delightful  dishes  that  you  find  yourself  remembering 
and  looking  forward  to  when  your  thoughts  travel 
to  an  approaching  meal.  It  has  a  rich,  delicious 
flavor  all  its  own  which  makes  "tomato  soup" 
mean  Campbell's  to  you. 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

has  the  spicy  richness  of  full-ripe,  flawless,  ruddy 
tomatoes.  Just  the  pure  juices  and  the  tempting 
fruity  parts,  strained  to  a  fine  puree,  are  used  in 
Campbell's  and  butter  worthy  of  your  own  table 
enriches  the  blend.  Eat  a  delicious  soup  like  this 
every  day  and  see  how  your  appetite  and  your 
digestion  improve! 


I 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 
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CiCRIBNBR'S  for  September  reprints 
JLJ  two  sonnets  of  a  young  voice  too  soon 
stilled.  Preceding  them  is  this  introductory 
note  explaining  an  allusion  in  Sir  James 
M.  Barrie's  Rectoral  address,  "Courage": 
"There  is  a  very  poignant  allusion  to 
one  who  was  very  dear  to  Barrie  (altho 
his  name  is  not  mentioned) — one  who  is 
'the  lad  that  will  never  be  old.'  Of  him 
Barrie  says:  'He  often  gaily  forgets,  and 
thinks  he  has  slain  his  foe  by  daring  him, 
like  him  who,  dreading  water,  was  always 
the  first  to  leap  into  it.  One  can  see  him 
serene,  astride  a  Scotch  cliff,  singing  to  the 
sun  the  farewell  thanks  of  a  boy.'  And 
then  he  reproduces  an  anonymous  sonnet. 
This  was  one  of  two  written  by  Michael 
Llewelyn  Davies,  who  was  the  adopted 
son  of  Sir  James  Barrie  and  the  grandson 
of  Du  Maurier,  the  author  of  'Trilby.'  He 
was  an  undergraduate,  drowned,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  two  years  ago  at  Oxford 
while  bathing.  He  had  been  the  editor  of 
the  Eton  College  Chronicle  in  1918,  and 
that  paper  published  both  of  the  sonnets, 
which  he  wrote  at  Eilean  Chona,  an  island 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  in  August, 
1920."  They  are  here  reproduced,  as  origi- 
nally printed,  for  the  enjoyment  of  our 
readers : 

EILEAN   CHONA 

I 

Thronged  on  a  cliff  serene  Man  saw  the  sun 

hold  a  red  torch  above  the  farthest  seas, 

and  the  fierce  island  pinnacles  put  on 

in  his  defence  their  somber  panoplies: 

Foremost  the  white  mists  eddied,  trailed  and  spun 

like  seekers,  emulous  to  clasp  his  knees, 

till  all  the  duty  of  the  scene  seemed  one, 

led  by  the  secret  whispers  of  the  breeze. 

The  sun's  torch  suddenly  flashed  upon  his  face 
and  died ;   and  he  sat  content  in  subject  night 
and  dreamed  of  an  old  dead  foe  that  had  sought 

and  found  him; 
a  beast  stirred  boldly  in  his  resting-place; 
and  the  cold  came;  Man  rose  to  his  master-height, 
shivered  and  turned  away;    but  the  mists  were 

round  him. 

II 
Island  of  sleep,  where  wreathed  Time  delays, 
haven  of  things  remote,  indulgent,  free, 
Thou  whose  encircling  mists  in  autumn  days 
veiled  the  intruder  on  thy  secrecy; 
he  there  beheld  bright  flowers  in  a  dream 
join  with  tall  trees  to  cheat  the  Cyprian, 
and  heard  in  murmurs  of  a  woodland  stream 
Arcadian  measures  of  restirgent  Pan; 

Yet  will  not  tread  again  thy  perfumed  shore 

and  mount  the  coloured  slope  beneath  the  trees, 

or  there  release  his  senses  ever  more 

to  tread  the  footprints  of  old  deities, 

so  thou  do  not  send  echoes  to  remind 

of  those  sweet  pipes,  and  charm  him  from  his  hind. 

People  for  the  most  part  prefer  to  for- 
get failure  and  failures.  To  call  men  such 
is  to  blast  them  and  relegate  them  to 
oblivion.  The  London  Sunday  Times  finds 
a  man  to  pledge  a  toast  to  those  defeated 
or  neglected  by  fortune: 

A  TOAST 

By  Humphrey  Stephenson 

When  you  have  loyally  toasted  your  monarch 
and  drunk  to  your  generous  host, 

And  the  time  draws  near  for  parting;  should  you 
seek  a  final  toast, 

Then  fill  your  glasses  to  the  brim  and  when  the 
rims  have  kissed, 


Drain  them,  my  comrades,  silently  to  them  thut 

have  shot  and  missed. 
To  him  who  has  shot  and  missed 

I  pledge  myself  to-day, 
Who  has  cursed  or  laughed  at  the  wasted  shaft 

And  thrown  the  bow  away. 
Stand   comrades,   stand   in   silence,   with   glasses 
raised  above, 

We  are  drinking  to  wasted  valor;   we  are  drink- 
ing to  hopes  that  are  fled, 
We  are  drinking  to  hearts  that  are  empty;    we 
are  drinking  to  clinkered  love, 
And,   Heaven  forgive  and  help  them,   we  are 
drinking  to  souls  that  are  dead, 
To  him  that  has  tried  and  failed 

I  pledge  myself  to-day. 
Who  has  conquered  sloth  and  done  his  work 
And  seen  it  thrown  away. 

Not  in  contempt  or  triumph  you  have  hit  your 

mark. 
Some  bows  are  drawn  at  a  venture;    some  shafts 

fly  home  in  the  dark; 
Some  win  an  easy  target,  content  with  a  sordid 

gain; 
But  now  we  honour  the  fearless  hearts  who  have 

shot  at  the  stars  in  vain. 
To  all  who  have  shot  and  missed 

I  pledge  myself  to-day : 
To  the  weary  life;   to  the  wasted  dart; 
To  the  broken  boy;  to  the  empty  heart; 
To  the  fires  that  have  died  away. 

Ballad  poetry  is  a  more  or  less  unculti- 
vated field,  so  we  are  grateful  to  Mr. 
Thorley  and  the  New  Witness  (London) 
for  occasionally  taking  us  away  from  our 
introspections: 

VISTA  DEL  MARE 

By  Wilfrid  Thorley 

[Genzano  lies  on  the  Appian  Way  running  south- 
ward from  Rome,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  wines  and 
the  beauty  of  its  women.  It  looks  out  from  a  spur 
of  rock  over  the  untitled  plain  stretching  toward 
Civita  Vccchia.  the  ancient  port  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  with  the  sleek  but  scarcely  visible  Mediter- 
ranean beyond  it.] 

Genzano  wines  are  good  wines,  Genzano  girls  are 

chaste. 
Genzano   from  its   hill-top  looks  out  across   the 
waste. 
And  as  you  sip  the  white  wine  or  as  you  sip  the 
red, 
Par,  far  away  a  beam  of  light, 
A  faint  and  furtive  gleam  of  light 
As  hazy  as  a  dream  of  light, 
Shines  forth  and  then  is  fled. 

Genzano  lads  are  brave  lads,  Genzano  mules  are 

strong ; 
In  painted  carts,  with  nodding  plumes  they  draw 
the  wines  along. 
And  if  the  load  be  full  casks  or  empty  ones  and 
light, 
The  lads  they  drive  their  cattle  on 
Where  Romans  once  did  battle  on 
The  dusty  road,  and  rattle  on 
From  morning  until  night. 

Genzano  town  has  proud  men;    in  palaces  they 

dwell, 
And  gaze  across  the  waste  land  below  their  citadel ; 
And  whether  they  be  single  or  husband  a  good 
.ass, 
The  gladness  all  men  ask  of  wine 
Is  theirs  in  L.any  a  cask  of  wine, 
Or  wicker-waisted  flask  of  wine 
They  tilt  into  the  glass. 

Genzano  girls  have  long  locks  and  wavy  locks  and 

black 
That  lie  in  coils  upon  the  head  or  twisted  down  the 

back. 
Their  eyes  are  shining  darkness,  a  mine  that's 

full  of  fire: 


Like  fillies  with  their  tails  a-drift 
They  walk  amid  the  males  a-drift, 
And  see  them  not.     The  sails  a-drift 
Are  all  their  eyes  desire. 

Genzano  girls  are  lovely.     I  know  on  what  they 

muse. 
1 t  isn't  on  the  wine-casks  and  whence  they  are  or 
whose ; 
But  why  they  flaunt  a  red  cheek  or  why  they 
hide  a  pale 
Is  that  far-shining  beam  of  light, 
The  faint  and  furtive  gleam  of  light 
As  hazy  as  a  dream  of  light, 
That  shows  a  lover's  sad. 

A  slang  phrase  of  the  war  is  embalmed 
in  this  touching  verse  in  Harpers  Maga- 
zine. The  phrase  was  itself  poetical,  tho 
it  was  an  evasion  of  the  sentimental  at- 
mosphere surrounding  the  word  of  common 
usage : 

ON  SILENT  WINGS 

By  Marion  Couthouy  Smith 

There  is  a  flock  of  weary  birds,  that  go 

Not  south,  but  westward,  with  the  dying  days; 
They  fly  in  silence  through  the  twilight  ways. 

Sounding  no  call  of  joy,  no  cry  of  woe. 

One  after  one,  hke  some  thin  river's  flow, 
The  line  goes  on,  athwart  the  morning  rays. 
Through  the  clear  noonday,  or  the  stormy  haze. 

Still  winging  toward  oblivion,  mute  and  slow. 

No  eyes  shall  follow  them  with  kindling  sight. 
And  none  shall  know  the  seas  where  they  are 

tost, 
When  their  spent  pinions  shall  at  last  be  furled 

Trom  the  long  striving  of  their  hopeless  flight ; 
For  these  are  loves  denied,  and  friendships  lost. 
And  all  the  unwanted  treasures  of  the  world. 

M:i.  Percy  continues  to  delight  us  with 
his  sensitiveness  to  nature  and  his  mystical 
response  to  beauty.  In  the  North  American 
Review  we  find  him  in  this: 

TO  A  STRANGER 

By  William   Alexander  Percy 

When  I  see  your  beauty  the  beasts  in  me  he  down, 
And  I  know  the  good  man  that  I  might  have  been. 
To  watch  you  is  more  cleansing  than  clear  sunsets. 
And  more  regretful  than  the  deeds  that  I  have 

done. 
If  memory  could  only  keep  me  perfect, 
And  not  fade  out  to  leave  me  with  myself! 
With  all  my  altars  ashes  and  my  gods  asleep, 
You  with  your  marvellous  sad  infinite  be:;uty 
Make  me  kneel  down  and  know  what  life  could 

be— 
Unhurt  fulness  and  worship  and  sure  trust. 
But  I  have  missed  you  in  the  passing  of  the  ships, 
And  as  a  stranger  only  watch  you  pass. 
Yet,  seeing  you  to-night  in  your  great  beauty, 
I  shall  dream  calmly  of  a  clear  green  sky 
Filled  with  wild  white  swans  flying,  flying  over, 
Against  the  hardly-visible,  wide-swarming  stars. 

Just  a  picture  from  the  Poetry  Review 
(London). 

NOVEMBER  EVENING:  CAMBRIDGE 

By  J.   M.   S.  Barnard 

Skies  are  a  cold  dull  grey.     Beside  the  river 

Wraiths  of  mist  hang  idly  among  the  trees. 
Earth  is  dead  to  the  eye:  no  smallest  quiver 

Tells  of  the  waning  life.     There  is  no  breeze 
To  shake  the  pale  green  willowy  fingers;    trailing 

Down  to  the  gloomy  water,  whose  cold  face 
Lies  unrippled  and  still.     The  daylight,  failing. 

Over  the  whole  sad  heavens,  leaves  no  trace 
Of  a  sinking  autumn  sun  in  a  west  fire-clouded ; 

Nothing  is  here,  but  just  a  fading  light 
Dying  and  dying,  in  cold  white  mist  enshrouded — 

Mist  that  blinds  the  stars,  and  covers  the  night. 
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The  Coach    All  Closed  Car  Advantages,  $1745 


"Hudson  Has  a  New  Motor" 


How  often  that  remark  is  heard  when- 
ever automobiles  are  talked  about. 

No  car  ever  had  a  more  famous  motor 
than  the  Super-Six. 

It  made  motor  history  on  the  speedway 
— in  road  contests — in  mountain  climbs 
and  in  endurance  runs.  Some  of  its 
records  remain  unmatched  after  six 
years  of  assault  by  world  famous  cars. 

More  than  125,000  owners  regard  their 
Super-Six  with  an  affection  and  confi- 
dence that  gives  Hudson  a  prestige  of 
enviable  importance. 

Hudson's  security  and  leadership  was 
never  stronger.  Yet  at  the  pinnacle 
of  success  a  new  motor  was  adopted. 

Thousands  of  Hudsons  with  the  new 
motor  were  delivered  without  their 
buyers  being  told  of  the  change. 


But  those  who  had  owned  earlier 
Super-Sixes  noted  a  marvelous  dif- 
ference in  the  performance  of  their 
new  cars. 

The  old-time  performance,  the  dash 
and  nimbleness  is  there.  And  so  is  the 
ability  to  bear  up  in  long,  hard  driving. 
It  has  the  famous  Hudson  quality  of 
endurance  and  reliability. 

The  patented  Super-Six  principles  are 
retained.  Without  them  such  perfec- 
tion would  not  have  been  possible. 

But  there  is  a  heretofore  unknown 
smoothness*  that  adds  to  the  charm  of 
motoring.  Driving  today's  Hudson 
Super-Six  is  like  coasting — so  free  and 
effortless  is  its  performance. 

Won't  you  learn  this  Hudson  quality? 
Any  dealer  will  gladly  provide  the 
opportunity. 


A  Ride  Tells  All 


Speedster $1645 

7-Pass.  Phaeton   -  -     1695 


Coach SI  745 

Sedan 2295 

Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


Look  for  the  White  Triangle 


HUDSON 


DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 


THE  HERO  OF  IRELAND'S  LATEST  TRAGEDY 


THE  "BLUNDERBUSS  FROM  BEHIND  THE 
HEDGE,"  which  always  menaced  the  unpopular  land- 
lord or  bailiff  in  Ireland,  brought  death,  by  the  very  irony 
of  fate,  to  "young  Michael  Collins,"  the  man  whom  the  world  at 
large  as  well  as,  probably,  a  large  majority  of  his  Irish  compa- 
triots, considered  Ireland's  best 
hope  for  the  future.  He  was 
neither  a  landlord,  nor  a  bailiff, 
nor  unpopular.  The  man  who 
led  the  ambush  that  killed  him. 
an  Irish  irreconcilable  whose  own 
brother  was  one  of  Collins'  lieu- 
tenants, is  said  to  have  foresworn 
his  rebel  leadership  and  decided 
to  join  the  Free-Staters,  as  a 
token  of  his  regret  at  having 
caused  the  death  of  the  head  of 
the  Irish  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. Collins  himself  was  about 
to  be  married,  when  the  bullet 
from  ambush  ended  his  career, 
and  he  died  murmuring,  "For- 
give them!"  It  is  all  very  tragic, 
and  highly  unnecessary,  full  of 
bitter  irony,  and  extremely  Irish, 
a  number  of  American  commenta- 
tors agree.  The  New  York  World, 
after  collecting  the  comment  of 
Irish  sympathizers  in  New  York, 
observes  that,  "altho  some  ardent 
De  Valeraites  regard  the  murder 
as  removing  a  great  obstacle  from 
the  path  to  eventual  complete 
independence,  the  majority  be- 
lieve the  cause  of  Irish  Freedom 
has  lost  its  greatest  champion." 

He  was  personally  likable, 
"  frank,  impetuous,  aggressive,  yet 
without  the  gall-and-wormwood 
element  of  temperament.  ...  If 
he  lacked   the  coldness  and  the 

restraint  of  Arthur  Griffith,  he  was  all  the  more  a  typical  Irish- 
man." So  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  turning  to  a  personal  view  of 
the  man  who  seems  likely  to  take  his  place  in  the  catalog  of  Ire- 
land's foremost  heroes  and  martyrs.  The  Baltimore  Sun  presents 
an  article  by  Newton  C.  Parke,  a  member  of  its  staff,  following 
the  picturesque  career  of  the  slain  Irish  leader.  Mr.  Parke  recalls 
that  Collins,  only  forty-one  when  he  died,  started  life  as  a  grocer's 
clerk.  The  writer  thus  summarizes  the  life  of  the  Free  State's 
President : 

Born  of  humble  parents  in  County  Kerry,  Michael  Collins  re- 
ceived only  an  elementary  education  before  he  was  forced  to  give 
up  his  schooling  and  go  to  work.  For  a  time  he  was  a  "sorter  "  in 
the  General  Post-office  in  London,  but  was  later  transferred  back 
to  Ireland.  It  was  related  during  the  Sinn  Fein  campaign  that 
much  of  the  secret  information  he  received,  as  head  of  the  intelli- 
gence department  of  the  "Irish  Republican  Army,"  came  to  him 
from  friends  he  had  made  in  every  post-office  in  Ireland,  so  that 
it  was  in  this  way  that  he  eluded  British  agents  for  many  months. 

Mr.  Collins  first  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  rebels  against  British 
rule  during  the  Young  Ireland  movement  in  Dublin,  in  1914. 
He  joined  other  demonstrators  in  refusing  to  fight  "Britain's 
war,"  and  urged  opposition  to  any  attempt  to  induce  young 
Irishmen  to  enlist  under  the  British  flag.  Only  recently  he  justi- 
fied that  action  in  a  newspaper  article,  insisting  that  he  was  not 
"pro-German,"  but  only  anti-British. 


International  News  Reel  photo 

THE   SLAIN  IRISH  LEADER. 

Michael  Collins,  head  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Irish  Free  State,  shot  from  ambush  on  August  22nd. 


Mr.  Collins  fought  and  was  captured  in  the  quickly  supprest 
Easter-week  rebellion  against  the  British  in  Dublin,  in  1916. 
He  had  not  been  conspicuous  as  a  leader  up  to  that  time  and 
shortly  afterward  was  released,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  a  few  years  later. 

Early  in  the  intensive  Sinn  Fein  campaign  against  British  mili- 
tary domination  that  followed 
so  soon  after  the  World  War 
came  stories  of  a  mysterious 
leader  who  was  directing  the 
successful  activities  of  the  Irish 
Republicans.  Later  this  leader 
was  indentified  as  "Mickey" 
Collins,  and  tales  of  his  extraor- 
dinary feats  began  to  fill  official 
reports  and  columns  in  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  press. 

De  Valera  and  other  Republican 
commanders  were  known  to  the 
public.  They  even  gave  inter- 
views to  correspondents  who  had 
been  pledged  not  to  reveal  their 
whereabouts.  But  "Mickey" 
Collins  remained  an  elusive  per- 
sonage, badly  wanted  by  the 
British,  whose  very  physical  char- 
acteristics were  a  mystery. 

Nothing  was  too  bold  for  the 
phantom  chief  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
Army.  With  hundreds  of  British 
agents  on  his  trail,  he  once  drove 
to  within  100  yards  of  the  Dublin 
prison  and  engineered  the  escape 
of  Francis  Teeling,  one  of  his 
comrades,  on  the  eve  of  Teeling's 
execution.  He  used  many  dis- 
guises and  his  narrow  escapes 
were  legion.    . 

It  was  only  after  a  truce  in  the 
Irish  warfare  was  actually  agreed 
upon  that  Collins  appeared  in 
public  and  the  world  began  to 
learn  something  of  the  qualities  of 
his  leadership.  Correspondents 
invited  to  meet  him  found  a  six- 
foot,  youthful-looking  man  of 
broad  shoulders,  with  a  shock  of 
black  hair  and  pah  of  twinkling 
eyes,  who  rocked  with  mirth  as 
he  told  of  some  of  his  adventures. 
A  restless,  driving  figure,  with  a  countenance  not  easily  forgotten, 
he  fulfilled  all  the  traditions  that  have  grown  up  about  him. 

Mr.  Collins  went  to  London  after  the  truce  with  the  Sinn  Fein 
delegation  that  was  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  with  the  British 
Government.  His  meeting  with  Premier  Lloyd  George  in  the 
Downing  Street  residence  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  an  historic 
event.  He  came  away  from  the  negotiations  firmly  convinced 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  support  the  peace  program  there  agreed 
upon,  and  it  was  upon  this  issue  that  he  broke  squarely  with  De 
Valera  and  the  ardent  Republicans,  who  demanded  nothing 
short  of  complete  independence. 

In  the  stormy  Dail  Eireann  sessions  that  followed  the  return  of 
the  delegation  to  Dublin  Mr.  Collins  stood  by  Arthur  Griffith  in 
espousing  the  treaty  of  peace.  He  had  many  a  bitter  tilt  with 
De  Valera,  formerly  his  comrade-in-arms,  and  with  many  other 
old  associates  who  had  been  in  hiding  with  him  during  the  Sinn 
Fein  warfare. 

The  breach  widened  after  Michael  Collins  became  head  of  the 
Pro-visional  Government  and  was  intrusted  with  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  new  Irish  Constitution. 
Irish  laborites  tried  to  bring  about  an  understanding  to  arrive  at 
some  basis  of  peace  between  the  warring  factions.  De  Valera 
renewed  his  demand  for  an  independent  Ireland,  and,  beaten  in 
the  recent  elections  for  the  new  Dail,  took  the  field  at  the  head 
of  the  dissentient  elements  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Collins  first  drove  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  from  the 
Four  Courts  and  other  Dublin  strongholds.     He  directed  the 
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Into  your  home  He  ^ 

a  wealth  of  s 


WHEN  you  reach  the  close  of  this  paragraph, 
stop  reading  for  a  minute  ....  examine  the 
room  you  are  sitting  in,  its  furnishings  and  fittings 
....  then  with  that  picture  in  your  mind,  try  to  im' 
agine  the  same  room  in  your  great-grandfather's  day 
....  (stop  here  ....  and  loo\  ....  and  thin\!) 

. quite  a  difference,  wasn't  there,  in  the  two 

rooms?  In  yours  are  comforts  and  conveniences  that 
your  great-grandfather  never  even  wished  for  ...  . 
they  were  unthought  of  in  his  day. 

Commonplaces  they  are  in  your  eyes,  but  in  your 
great-grandfather's  eyes  ....  miracles!  Yet  this 
wonderful  change  in  life  has  come  only  in  this  past 
century  ....  the  century  that  has  seen  the  Chemical 
Engineer  take  his  rightful  place  in  the  world's  industries. 
For  it  is  he  who,  more  than  any  other,  has  wrought 
this  difference  in  the  surroundings  of  life  and  brought 
into  your  home  a  wealth  of  comforts. 

*  *  * 

THE  contributions  of  the  Chemical  Engineers  of  the 
du  Pont  Company  to  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  today's  life,  are  a  source  of  no  little  pride 
to  us. 

The  du  Pont  Company  has  from  its  very  beginning 
been  building  upon  the  foundation  of  chemistry  and  has 
always  been  one  of  the  country's  large  employers  of 
chemists.  When  the  invention  of  dynamite  and  the 
appearance  of  other  high  explosives  began  to  call  for 
increasingly  higher  types  of  chemists,for  men  who  knew 


has  brought 
Comforts ! 


manufacturing  as  well  as  chemistry,  it  was 
but  natural   that  the  du  Pont  Company's 
'leadership    brought    together  one  of  the 
finest  chemical  staffs  in  America. 

And  also  it  was  natural  for  this  chemical 

staff,  in  its  researches  seeking  to  improve 

du  Pont  explosives,  to  come  upon  other 

uses  for  the  materials  they  worked  with,  and  so  in  time 

came  a  series  of  du  Pont  products  seemingly  unrelated 

to  explosives. 

Thus  came  improved  Pyralin  for  toiletware  and  many 
other  articles — better  Fabrikoid  for  the  upholstery  of 
fine  furniture,  for  luggage,  binding  books  and  scores  of 
other  uses.  These  are  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
du  Pont  Chemical  Engineers  have  adapted  different 
products  for  your  use  from  similar  basic  materials. 

Thus  came  a  complete  line  of  paints,  varnishes,  enamels, 
lacquers  for  the  decoration  and  preservation  of  the 
country's  homes,  cars,  furniture,  etc.  Thus  arose,  too, 
the  manufacture  of  dyes,  which  are  based  upon  the  same 
materials  that  explosives  are  based  upon,  and  thus  also 
came  many  chemicals  that  America's  industries  must 
have.  %  £  ^ 

ON  all  of  these  products,  so  varied  in  usefulness,  you 
find  the  du  Pont  Oval  as  a  guarantee  of  excellence 
and  as  a  sign  that  they  come  to  you  through  the  aid  of 
du  Pont  Chemical  Engineers. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  published 
that  the  public  may  have  a  clearer  understanding 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  its  products. 


E.  I.  DU   PONT    DE    ^EMOURJ'    S^  COMPANY.Inc,  'Wilmington,. Del* 
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The  things 


Special  Sample   Offer 

Send  25c  for  All 
Three  samples 
or  10c  for  any 
One  of  them 

To  introduce  all  three 
Packer  products,  this 
special  offer— a  gener- 
ous sample  of  all  three 
for  25c,  Packer's  Tar 
Soap,  Packer's  Sham- 
poo, Packer's  Cream 
(which  quickly  relieves 
chapped  hands  and  lips 
and  other  rough  condi- 
tions of  the  skin)— or 
send  10c  for  any  one 
sample.  At  any  time 
we  gladly  send  free  a 
copy  of  our  Manual, 
"How  to  Care  for 
the  Hair  and  Scalp." 


a  woman  never  says 
— but  thinks 
about  a  mans  hair 


TRUST  a  man's  secretary  to  fowzv  him. 
There  isn't  much  that  gets  by  her  ob- 
serving and  appraising  eye.  What  she  is  really 
thinking,  as  she  sits  with  pencil  poised,  might 
cause — well,  it  might  cause  a  lot  of  things,  if 
he  knew. 

Of  course,  she  wouldn't  tell  him  that  unless 
he  gets  rid  of  dandruff  he  won't  keep  that  fine 
head  of  hair.  But  she  has  made  a  study  of 
keeping  her  hair  looking  attractive  and  she 
knows 

She  also  knows,  from  her  own  experience, 
that  he  can  get  rid  of  dandruff  if  he  will 
exercise  his  scalp  and  his  patience  and  use 
his  ten  fingers  and   Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Dandruff  has  a  particular  aversion  to  this  well- 
known  pine  tar  preparation.  Doctors,  you 
know,  have  long-  recognized  that  pine  tar  has 
a  beneficial  tonic  effect  on  the  health  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  hair.  As  combined  in  Packer's 
with  glycerine  and  cocoanut  oil,  it  stimulates 
the  scalp,  penetrates  to  the  roots,  helps  you  to 
remove  the  dandruff  and  helps  to  bring  health 
to  the  scalp. 

When  hair  health  comes,  dandruff  goes — along 
with  the  other  hair  troubles. 

Keep  that  nice,  healthy  head  of  hair.  Use 
Packer's.  At  all  druggists  and  department 
stores — everywhere. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Dept.  84  1,  120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Wholesale  Distributors:  Lymans,  Limited,  Montreal, 
The  Lyman  Bros-.  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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PACKER'S 
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State  from  coming  to  mature  strength. 
Ex-Governor  Glynn,  in  commenting  upon 
the  terrible  misfortune  of  the  killing  of 
Michael  Collins,  declares  that  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  in 
favor  of  the  Provisional  Government  and 
are  devoutly  anxious  that  the  authors  of 
the  atrocious  crimes  which  now  are  a  re- 
proach to  Ireland  should  be  dealt  with 
sternly. 

The  New  York  Nation,  one  of  the  fore- 
most friends  of  Irish  Freedom  in  this  coun- 
try, seems  inclined  "sorrowfully  to  agree 
with  Bernard  Shaw's  judgment:  'Ireland 
is  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  homicidal 
mania  and  calling  it  patriotism."  Giving 
as  authority  "that  fair,  competent  and 
kindly  observer,  Father  John  A.  Ryan," 
The  Nation 's  editor  goes  on: 

In  his  vivid  article  in  America  (August 
19,  1922)  Father  Ryan  quotes  the  estimate 
that  the  property  already  destroyed  by  the 
Irregulars  "would  provide  a  decent  house 
for  every  Avorkingman  who  has  to  rear  his 
family  in  a  filthy  tenement  room,  and  a 
decent  house  and  farm  for  every  hovel- 
holder  in  the  congested  areas."  He  him- 
self estimates  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  population  support  the  Free  State. 

The  fate  of  Ireland,  deprived  of  its  most 
prominent  leaders,  rests  in  the  capacity  its 
people  show  for  self-government.  It  is 
certain  as  Bernard  Shaw  says,  that  if  the 
Irish  can  not  govern  themselves  no  one 
else  can.  The  return  of  the  British  troops 
is  not  the  answer  to  Ireland's  problem,  yet 
that  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  her  madness.  If  some  incred- 
ibly malignant  or  cynical  Mephistopheles 
controlled  the  destinies  of  Ireland  he  could 
hardly  have  ordered  her  affairs  so  as  more 
effectually  to  discredit  men's  faith  not 
only  in  Irish  nationalism  but  in  liberal 
principles  of  self-determination  and  the 
rights  of  small  nations.  Men  are  saying 
"The  Irish  out  of  Ireland  can  govern 
others,  but  they  can't  govern  themselves 
at  home."  Such  a  generalization  is  both 
hasty  and  unreasonable.  Less  unreason- 
able is  the  criticism  of  particular  leaders — - 
of  De  Valera  for  his  "amorphous  idealism," 
his  lack  of  political  generalship,  his  mis- 
trust of  democracy ;  of  the  Free  State 
leaders  for  political  immaturity  and — by 
the  Irish  Labor  Party — for  postponing  the 
meeting  of  the  Dail  which  alone  ought  to 
authorize  war.  Ironically  enough,  Collins 
is  blamed  both  for  his  excessive  leniency 
to  the  insurgents  and  for  his  excessive 
militarism! 

A  much  sounder  and  more  fundamental 
explanation  of  Ireland's  civil  war  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  criticism  of  individuals 
or  the  unscientific  denunciation  of  a  race, 
but  in  the  laAv  of  cause  and  effect.  No 
nation,  it  is  said,  can  be  opprest  and  be- 
trayed as  Ireland  has  been,  no  nation  can 
have  in  her  side  a  running  sore  like  Ulster, 
kept  from  healing  by  her  foreign  conqueror, 
and  retain  her  magnanimity,  clearness  of 
understanding,  political  sagacity  and  de- 
votion to  an  ideal.  .  .  . 

The  sad  paradox  of  Ireland's  situation  is 
that  violence,  the  violence  of  open  conflict 
and  secret  ambush,  won  Ireland  her  victory 
and  to  a  large  extent  disqualified  her  from 
using  it.  That  is  the  usual  history  of  war 
even  in  the  noblest  cause.     War  is  incoin- 
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patihlc  with  constructive  thought;  it  is 
the  enemy  of  truth.  It  is  easier  to  teach 
soldiers  to  hate  a  visible  enemy  than  to 
love  the  invisible  ideal  of  true  freedom. 
Men  ■who  have  found  a  cause  which  sanc- 
tions killing  their  fellow-men  do  not  al- 
ways stop,  as  Ireland  is  learning  to  her 
sorrow,  when  these  fellow-men  are  no 
longer  of  another  nation.  In  short  the 
Irish  experience,  like  the  experience  of  the 
larger  world  in  the  Great  War,  serves  to 
emphasize  once  more  that  those  who  would 
formulate  and  achieve  noble  social  ends 
must  find  appropriate  means  which  will 
not  forever  come  near  to  completely  frus- 
trating their  attainment.  This  is  not  theo- 
retical pacifism;  it  >s  the  hard  lesson  of 
experience. 


THE  "LITTLE  ICELAND"  IN  NORTHERN 
LAKE  MICHIGAN 

OFF  the  coast  of  Greenland  lies  Iceland. 
The  waters  of  the  strait  on  one  side 
meet  those  of  the  ocean  on  the  other  to 
make  it  an  island.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
way,  off  the  "thumb"  of  Wisconsin,  that 
projection  of  land  which  ends  at  Port  Des 
Mortes  Passage,  lies  Washington  Island, 
encircled  by  the  waters  of  Green  Bay  and 
Lake  Michigan.  "Blood  will  tell,"  com- 
ments the  correspondent  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  who  recently  visited  Washington 
Island,  and  found  that  it  had  become,  in 
many  ways,  a  miniature  Iceland.  He  pre- 
sents a  few  analogies: 

When  the  Vikings,  in  the  ninth  century 
sailed  from  Norway  and  found  Iceland, 
they  landed  on  a  rocky,  inhospitable  shore 
defying  man  to  make  it  habitable. 

The  pioneers  who  settled  on  Washington 
island  found  forbidding  cliffs  and  shallow 
soil  sown  with  rocks,  so  that  here,  too, 
nature  seemed  to  say  keep  off. 

To-day  Iceland  has  a  population  of 
75,000,  with  stock-raising,  agriculture  and 
fisheries  as  its  industries,  which  have  grown 
in  spite  of  semi-arctic  winters  and  belching 
volcanoes.  Perhaps  the  most  democratic 
domain  in  all  the  world,  no  other  land 
places  a  higher  value  on  education  than 
does  Iceland. 

Washington  island  is  a  prosperous  com- 
munity of  a  thousand  people  engaged  in 
farming,  dairying  and  fishing.  Long,  bleak 
winters,  when  the  bay  freezes  solid  with 
ice  and  snow  four  feet  deep  covers  the 
ground,  have  not  chilled  the  ardor  of  the 
men  and  women  who  make  it  their  home. 
The  rocks  strewn  over  the  soil  have  been 
gathered  up  for  fences  and  crusht  to  make 
good  roads.  Comfortable  farm  homes  set 
in  well-cultivated  fields  or  alongside  trim 
orchards  line  these  fine  roads,  and  grazing 
herds  add  to  the  picture  of  peace  and 
plenty.  Schoolhouses  appear  at  intervals, 
and  the  grades  of  their  pupils  are  as  high 
as  any  in  Wisconsin. 

The  patriarch  of  the  island,  the  man 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  establishment  in 
Lake  Michigan  of  a  "Little  Iceland,"  is 
now  H'-i  years  old.  His  name  is  (iudmund 
Gudmunder.  For  fifty  years  and  more, 
says  the  Milwaukee;  Journal  writer — 

Gudmund  Gudmunder  has  risen  every 
morning  and  looked  out  over  the  blue 
waters  of  Washington  harbor.  Forty  years 
of  that  time  he  was  a  fisherman  who  went 
out  in  his  boat  every  day  during  the  season, 
and  brought  in  the  catch  from  his  nets  and 


She  Wears  Her  Beauty  Like  a  Queen 

The  years  have  touched  her  lightly  as  they  passed  and  she 
wears  her  beauty  like  a  stately  queen. 

Youth  has  not  left  her  at  the  threshold  of  middle  age, 

because  she  has  kept  the  simple  laws  of  health. 

If  you  too  would  keep  your  hold  on  youth  and  beauty,  mark 

this  well:  protect  your  teeth  against  Pyorrhea! 

Four  out  of  five  who  pass  the  age  of  forty,  and  thousands 

younger,  are  numbered  among  Pyorrhea's  victims  because  it 

strikes  quietly  from  ambush. 

Watch  your  gums!  The  first  symptoms  of  Pyorrhea  are  tender 
gums  that  bleed  easily  when  brushed. 

At  the  first  danger  signal  call  your  dentist  and  make  an  appoint' 

ment  for  gum  inspection.  Then  buy  a  tube  of  Forhan's  For  the 

Gums  and  start  using  it  at  once. 

You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  Pyorrhea.    If  you  do,  you  may 

pay  the  extreme  penalty — loss  of  your  teeth. 

Pyorrhea  attacks  the  gums  and  the  base  of  the  teeth.  If  allowed 

to  run  its  course  unchecked  it  loosens  the  teeth  until  they 

drop  out  or  must  be  extracted. 

Forhans  For  the  Gums,  if  used  consistently  and  used  in  time, 

will  prevent  Pyorrhea  or  check  its  course. 

Brush  your  teeth  with  Forhan's.    It  is  an 

excellent  dentifrice.    It  keeps  your  teeth 

clean  and  white  and  your  gums  firm  and 

healthy. 

At  all  druggists  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.     35c  and  60c. 


Formula  ofR.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


ForhaiYs 
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Cellular  structure  of 
Redxvood  as  seen 
through  a  microscope. 


Redwood  should  be 
specified  for 

Exterior  Construction 

including  --  Colonial  sid- 
ing, clapboards,  shingles, 
door  and  window  frames 
--gutters,  eaves,  water 
tables  and  mudsills-- 
poreh  rail,  balusters  and 
c<  lumna-mouldings  and 
lattice.  Pickets  and  fenc- 
ing. 

Interior  Finish 
Natural,  stained  orpalnt- 
ed.Wood  Block  Floors. 

Industrial  Uses 

Tanks  and  vats  for  water 
chemical  4  and  oil.  Fac- 
tory roots  and  gutters. 
Wood  block  flooring. 

Wood  Specialties 

sichas--Caske'sand  bur- 
ialboxes--Incubator'-and 
i  cecream  cabinets--Cigar 
and  candy  boxes—Furni- 
ture Manufacturing,  etc. 

Railroad  Uses 

such  as  -  -  Railroad  ties  and 
tunnel  timbers  --  Signal 
wire  conduits  and  water 

tanks  --  Car  siding  and 
roofing. 

Farm  and  Dairy  Uses 

such  as--SHos  tanks  and 
troughs  — Hog  feeders 
and  implement  shfcds-- 
Wood  block      floors,  etc. 


What  the  Microscope  Tells 
About  Redwood 

THIS  crosssection  of  Redwood  shows  the  uniform  size 
of  the  minute  Redwood  cells  and  their  freedom  from 
clogging.  These  two  factors  explain  the  remarkable  in- 
sulating properties  provided  by  numberless  air-pockets 
in  properly  seasoned  Redwood,  its  freedom  from  warp- 
ing or  swelling,  and  its  excellent  painting  surfaces. 

Other  Distinctive  Redwood  Properties 

Every  fibre  of  Redwood  is  permeated  during  the  growth  of  the  tree 
with  a  natural,  odorless  preservative  which  protects  Redwood  against 
all  forms  of  rot  and  decay.  Containing  no  pitch  or  other  highly  in- 
flammable substances.  Redwood  reduces  the  fire  hazard  wherever  used. 
Remarkably  free  from  knots,  splits,  checks  and  other  defects,  Red- 
wood can  be  worked  with  a  minimum  of  waste. 

In  practically  every  section  of  the  country  Redwood  has  proved  its 
value  for  a  wide  range  of  residential  and  industrial  building  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  many  wood  specialty  uses. 

To  architects, engineers  and  industrial  executives  we  will 
gladly  send  our  " Engineering  Digest"  and  our  "Construc- 
tion Digest."  If  you  plan  to  build,  send  for  our  "Redwood 
Homes  Booklet."    Write  our  Chicago  or  New  York  Office. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOSAKGELE1 

2085  McCormick  Bldg.    820  No.  40  Rector  St.  Bldg.    31 1  California  St.        Central  i.l(le.  6th  &  Main  St 
THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO.  of  Illinois  THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 


W  QftP  Pacific  Lumber  Co. 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  California  Redwood 


Ilgair  Unit  Heaters 

■\X7HEN  such  prominent  concerns  as  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Yellow  Cab  Company,  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  Company,  Prestolite  Company,  S.  D.  Warren 
Paper  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ward  CS,  Co.,  and  many  others  in- 
stall Ilgair  Unit  Heaters,  it  represents  an  endorsement  of 
this  country's  foremost  heating  engineers. 

Ilgair  Unit  Heaters  are  the  conclusive  answer  to  economi- 
cal heating,  an  engineering  achievement  that  complies 
with  all  the  scientific  laws  of  air  circulation  —  equalizes 
the  distribution  of  heat  waves  over  a  maximum  area;  con- 
serves fuel,  speeds  up  the  heating  and  concentrates  the 
tempered  air  at  the  breathing  zone. 

The  Ilgair  Unit  Heater  requires  no  ducts  nor  high  pow- 
ered blowers.  Each  Unit  constitutes  a  separate  heater 
where  both  the  volume  and  the  distribution  of  the  heat  are 
controlled  at  their  source.  Recommended  for  industrial 
plants,  warehouses,  garages,  etc. 
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ILG  ELECTRIC  VENTILATING  CO.  2657  north  crawfordave.  CHICAGO 
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lines.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  a 
landsman,  living  in  a  little  white  cottage  on 
the  limestone  cliff  whose  foot  is  lapped  by 
the  waves  of  the  bay.  But  he  has  not  been 
idle,  for  he  is  an  Icelander — the  first  Ice- 
lander to  settle  on  Washington  Island,  and 
a  net-maker  as  well  as  a  fisherman. 

Eighty-three  years  old,  but  well  and 
vigorous,  he  sat  in  the  front  room  of  his 
home  the  other  day,  reading  without  spec- 
tacles, a  big  book,  half  in  English  and  half 
in  the  Danish  tongue,  which  relates  the 
history  of  the  settlement  and  development 
of  his  native  Iceland.  On  the  Avail  was 
lacked  a  large  map  of  Iceland  and  the 
little  islands  which  surround  it,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  map  of  Washington  Island 
with  Rock  Island,  Plum  Island,  Pilot 
Island  and  the  other  specks  grouped  about 
it. 

Looking  up  from  his  reading,  the  pioneer 
told  the  story  of  his  coming  to  America 
and  Wisconsin. 

"An  Icelandic  gentleman  and  the  Danish 
consul  in  Milwaukee  had  married  sisters," 
he  began,  "and  so  it  came  that  the  Ice- 
lander went  to  visit  his  kinsmen  in  Mil- 
waukee. He  wrote  back  to  Iceland,  and 
this  is  what  he  wrote: 

* '  All  the  gold  in  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia can  not  equal  the  wealth  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.' 

"He  meant  the  fish." 

"I  was  a  young  man  living  on  the  south 
coast  of  Iceland,  where  my  family  had 
moved  from  my  childhood  home  in  the 
shadows  of  Mount  Hekla.  I  was  thirty 
years  old,  a  fisherman  and  a  net-maker, 
and  I  had  my  own  fishing  boat.  I  heard 
the  letter  from  Milwaukee  read  aloud,  and 
I  decided  to  see  for  myself  if  the  fishing 
was  as  good  as  the  letter  said.  So  I  came 
across  the  sea,  altho  my  friends  in  Iceland 
feared  I  would  be  scalped  by  Indians  in 
the  little  known,  to  us,  region  of  Wiscon- 
sin.    That  was  in  1869. 

"For  a  year  I  fished  at  Jones  Island. 
The  next  summer  I  was  one  of  a  crew  of 
four  men  who  took  a  fishing  boat  up  to  the 
Door  of  Death.  We  landed  on  Washington 
Island  and  found  the  fishing  good.  So  I 
settled  here  and  it  has  been  my  home  ever 
since." 

Reports  of  his  progress,  made  in  letters 
to  his  old  friends  and  neighbors  in  Iceland, 
bore  fruit  the  year  after  Gudmund  Gud- 
m under  landed  on  Washington  Island. 
The  stay-at-homes  were  interested  to 
learn — 

That  the  pioneer  had  not  been  scalped, 
that  he  had  found  the  fishing  good,  and 
that  the  little  island  off  the  mainland  was 
a  fairer  place  than  the  first  island  home  of 
the  Vikings  was  all  they  needed  to  know, 
and  a  party  of  fourteen  set  out  across  the 
seas  to  join  him.  The  roster  included  these 
names : 


Sigurd  Sigurdson 
Harmes  Johnson 
Arni  Gudmundson 
Jan  Nichol 
John  Gislesen 
Hans  Johnson 
John  Johnson 


Joe  Gunlargsson 
Peter  Gunlargsson 
August  Koyen 
"Yes-yes"  Einarson 
Tom  Einarson 
Jack  Einarson 
Magnus  Johnson 


If  it  should  so  happen  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  story  of  Iceland,  you  will 
find  that  the  family  names  of  the  immi- 
grants are  historic.    Sigurdsons,  Gudmund- 
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sons  and  Einarsons  have  figured  in  the 
development  of  the  Danish  colony,  just  as 
their  descendants  figure  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Washington  Island. 

At  Milwaukee  Tom  Einarson  and  his 
family  left  the  main  party  and  went  to 
Racine.  The  others  continued  on  up  to 
Washington  Island.  There  they  were 
joined,  a  few  years  later,  by  the  Tom 
Einarsons. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  little 
Wisconsin  island  became  another  Iceland. 

The  Icelanders  set  to  work  to  subdue 
the  land.  They  bought  little  farms  and 
built  homes  for  their  families.  Often  at 
first  these  were  log  cabins,  some  of  which 
still  stand.  B.ut  the  primitive  houses  have 
given,  way  to  substantial  homes,  well  pro- 
portioned, with  windows  properly  placed, 
and  set  among  trees  in  such  fashion  as  to 
convey  the  idea  that  their  builders  not 
only  had  a  working  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture but  a  sense  of  landscaping.  A 
flower  garden  is  an  adjunct  of  every  house. 

The  Icelander's  purpose  seems  always 
to  have  been  twofold:  To  make  the  most 
of  the  fishing,  and  to  develop  a  farmstead 
in  between  times. 

Gudmund  Gudmunder  thus  goes  on  with 
his  story,  as  quoted  by  the  Milwaukee 
paper : 

"Soon  I  married,  and  I  have  raised  a 
family.  Two  of  my  sons  are  among  the 
fishermen  of  Gasolinetown,  and  the  older 
one  owns  the  Big  Pete,  which  is  a  fine  fish- 
ing boat.  One  of  my  daughters  is  married 
and  lives  in  Chicago,  but  she  spends  the 
summer  vacation  with  her  husband  at  our 
house. 

"We  don't  mind  the  winters  here.  It  is 
not  so  cold  as  Iceland,  and  in  Iceland  we 
did  not  have  flower  gardens  like  we  do 
here.  But  it  is  cold  enough,  as  I  have  found 
many  a  time  when  I  have  fished  through  a 
hole  cut  in  the  ice  out  on  the  bay  and 
frozen  my  fingers  at  it.  The  fishing  isn't 
as  good  now  as  it  was  in  the  early  days, 
because  there  are  more  men  fishing  and 
they  don't  give  the  fish  so  good  a  chance. 
But  some  days  the  catch  is  very  good." 

Fishing  still  is  an  all-important  thing  on 
the  island,  as  the  fleet  of  30  motor-driven 
fishing  boats  attests. 

And  everywhere  are  gulls.  They  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  island. 
Off  the  harbor  entrance  the  fishermen  clean 
the  day's  catch,  throwing  the  offal  into 
the  water.  The  gulls  are  at  hand,  for  their 
dinner,  and  as  fast  as  the  refuse  is  thrown 
into  the  lake  they  snap  it  up.  So  the  gulls 
help  to  keep  the  waters  around  Washington 
Island  clean,  and  the  fishermen  recog- 
nize them  as  their  friends  and  protect  them 
at  all  times. 

At  the  fishermen's  hotel  at  Washington 
Harbor  you  can  hear  the  story  of  the  day's 
work  any  evening.  Some  of  the  fishermen 
at  the  hotel  are  Icelanders  and  they  may 
tell  how  this  morning  they  took  up  a  mile 
of  nets  and  got  only  75  pounds  of  fish, 
mostly  chub,  with  a  few  menominee  (a 
Bpecies  of  whitefish).  And  then  they  recall 
that  it  was  only  two  years  ago  that  one 
fisherman's  nets  held  2,500  pounds  of 
whitefish  and  lake  trout  and  it  took  two 
days  to  gel  in  the  haul. 

At  the  hotel  it  may  be  your  good  fortune 
to  meet  Jack  Einarson,  a  fisherman  who 
remembers  something  of  the  Iceland  he  left 
when  a  boy.  And  if  it  is  a  fair  evening, 
perhaps  he  will  take  you  around  the  island 
in  his  motor  car.  Then  you  will  see  a 
Viking's  son  handling  the  wheel  of  a  flivver 
instead  of  the  tiller  of  a  Viking  ship.  As 
you  drive  over  hard-packed,  well-crowned 
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Controlled  Heat " 
means  real  contentment 


THE  mellow  glow  of  lamp 
light,  fragrance  of  good 
tobacco,  the  click  of  busy 
knitting  needles,  all  these 
and  more  bring  quiet  con- 
tentment. And  yet  —  a  chill 
creeps  in  or  even  worse,  the 
room  grows  hot,  uncomfort- 
able. Gone  are  peace  and 
comfort!  Nothing  can  bring 
contentment  in  a  room  too 
hot — or  cold. 

That's  why  "Controlled 
Heat"  means  such 
real  contentment. 
For  with  "Con- 
trolled Heat'1  you 
never  have  a  room 
too  hot  or  cold.  A 
touch  of  your 
finger  on  the  radia- 
tor valve  gives  you 
the   exact  amount 


of  heat  you  want,  no  more, 
no  less.  Of  course  that  also 
means  unequalled  fuel  econ- 
omy, because  there's  never 
any  wasted  heat. 

In  that  new  home  you're 
planning,  you'll  want  the  real 
contentment,  the  heat  com- 
fort and  coal-saving  that 
Hoffman  "Controlled  Heat" 
alone  gives. 

Investigate  this  wonderful 
new  way  of  heat- 
ing your  home 
before  going 
further  with  your 
plans. 

Write  to-day  for 
the  interesting  il- 
lustrated booklet 
"Controlled  Heat." 
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gravel  roads  he  will  point  out  to  you  the 
little  farm  where  he  spent  his  first  years  on 
Washington  Island.  "  There  wasn't  a  horse 
owned  by  a  farmer  on  the  island  in  those 
days,"  he  will  tell  you.  You  pass  a  pretty 
little  church  on  the  brow  of  a  gently  rising 
hill,  and  learn  that  it  is  a  Lutheran  church. 
The  Icelanders,  like  the  Scandinavian 
colonists  on  Washington  Island,  are  mostly 
Lutherans,  of  an  independent  type,  who 
believe  in  taking  their  religion  into  their 
daily  life.  There  are  two  or  three  other 
churches,  you  find,  but  as  you  pass  them 
you  see  they  are  closed,  and  you  are  told 
that  missionary  work  on  the  island  by  other 
denominations  has  never  been  highly 
successful. 

Then  on  a  side  road,  which  is  being 
converted  into  a  hard-surfaced  highway 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  highway 
commission,  you  pass  an  attractive  white 
cottage  on  a  "farm"  of  an  acre  and  a  half, 
with  an  orchard  and  a  flower  garden.  And 
the  Viking  skipper  tells  you:  "That's  my 
place.  I  live  on  it  in  the  winter  time  now, 
and  when  I  quit  fishing  I'll  live  there  all 
the  time." 

When  he  was  a  young  man,  this  same 
Jack  Einarson  made  the  trip  in  an  open 
boat  across  the  Porte  des  Mortes  during  a 
terrific  storm,  just  to  prove  his  seamanship. 

Your  drive  takes  you  to  Detroit  Harbor, 
where  there  are  summer  hotels  and  where 
vacationists  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago 
have  their  cottages.  You  can  see  that 
Detroit  Harbor,  sheltered  as  it  is  by  Detroit 
Island,  isn't  deep  enough  for  big  ships,  but 
offers  a  fine  refuge  for  the  gasoline  boat 
that  brings  the  mail  from  the  mainland 
and  for  the  yachts  and  motor  boats  of  the 
summer  visitors.  And  out  beyond  it  lies 
the  Porte  des  Mortes — the  Door  of  Death — 
so  named  by  early  French  navigators  who 
saw  many  a  boat  go  down  in  the  storms 
which  drove  sailing  vessels  into  the  danger- 
fraught  passage. 

There  is  nothing  even  suggesting  a  town 
on  Washington  Island.  A  township  to 
itself,  it  has  only  township  officials,  and 
it  is  a  series  of  homecrofts,  or  little  farms, 
an  occasional  store  on  a  main  road  or  at  the 
crossing  of  two  roads,  a  creamery  here,  a 
sawmill  there  and  a  gristmill  just  beyond. 
But  a  ginmill  never  has  been  heard  of  on 
Washington  Island. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Icelandic 
fishermen  of  Washington  Island  have  gone 
out  into  the  world,  too.  Some  of  the  boys 
are  sailors,  some  others  are  lighthouse  men, 
still  others  proved  themselves  to  be  soldiers 
in  the  time  of  then-  country's  need,  for 
Washington  Island  sent  forty-three  young 
men  to  the  World  War  to  do  then-  bit,  and 
of  these  four  gave  then-  lives  for  the  nation. 

In  a  tree-sheltered  cove  on  the  island 
there  is  a  well-kept  cemetery,  where  the 
graves,  so  far  are  few.  But  those  few  are 
marked  by  headstones  of  granite  and 
marble,  and  brightened  at  this  season  by 
growing  flowers  which  loving  hands  attend. 
It  is  a  quiet,  restful  place  to  see,  and  a 
quiet  restful  place  in  which  to  lie  when 
one's  fishing  and  farming  are  through.  So, 
perhaps,  think  the  pioneers  of  the  Icelandic 
colony  on  Washington  Island.  At  any  rate, 
that  is  what  you  think,  when  you  look 
upon  it.  Gudmund  Gudmunder  and  the 
others  will  be  spared  for  years  to  come,  God 
willing,  but  when  they  are  laid  in  the  little 
cemetery  at  last  they  will  merit  a  monu- 
ment, raised  by  the  commonwealth  of  Wis- 
consin, as  a  tribute  to  their  Viking  courage. 
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Here  is  a  Different  Wallboard 


IF  we  could  place  a  sample  of  Sheetrockin  your 
hands,  you  would  instantly  see  and  be  sure  of 
the  advantages  of  this  different  wallboard.  You 
would  see  Sheetrock  just  as  it  is — plaster  cast  in 
sections.  You  would  measure  between  your 
thumb  and  forefinger  its  ^-inch  thickness  of  pure 
gypsum.  You  would  run  your  fingertips  over  its 
even  surface.  You  would  try  its  rigidity,  and 
note  how  flexible  it  is  along  with  this  rocklike 
strength.  And  you  would  probably  put  it  to 
the  practical  tests  of  nailing,  sawing,  and  trial 
by  fire. 


You  would  see  Sheetrock  take  nails  and  saw  like 
lumber— easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  erect.  You 
would  see  it  resist  the  hottest  flame — for  Sheet- 
rock is  rock  and  cannot  burn.*  You  would  observe 
how  Sheetrock  takes  any  decoration — paper, 
paint  or  panels.  And  you  would  decide  to  use 
Sheetrock — for  walls  and  ceilings,  in  new  con- 
struction, alterations,  or  repairs.  There  is  no  other 
wallboard  like  Sheetrock — economical,  perma- 
nent, fireproof.  Your  dealer  in  lumber  or  in  build- 
ers' supplies  sells  it.  Write  us  for  a  sample  of 
Sheetrock.  We  want  you  to  have  it. 


UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  COMPANY,    General  Offices:    201  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago 
World' 's  Largest  Producers  of  Gypsum  Products  *  Sheetrock  is  approved  by  The  Underwriters'"  Laboratories,  Inc. 

SHEETROCK 


R*e.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


The     FIREPROOF    WALLBOARD 
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SAVE  time  by  saying  Pro- 
phy-lac-tic  when  you  buy 
a  tooth  brush. 

Just  specify  hard,  soft,  or 
medium,  and  you  will  get 
just  the  right  brush. 

It  will  be  handed  to  you 
enclosed  in  a  yellow 
box,    where    it    has 
been  protected  from  • 
dust    and    people's 
thumbs. 

Made  in  the  U.S.A. 
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Florence,  Mass. 
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IMITATING    A   FLYING   TACKLE   ON   THE    DIAMOND. 


The  catcher  was  in  the  way,  trying  to  discharge  his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  by  protecting  the  plate. 

The  runner  simply  had  to  touch  the  plate,  and  he  did,  as  the  umpire's  "safe"  signal  indicates. 

(This  docs  not  compare  with  the  best  "prize  moments"  dealt  with  in  the  accompanying  article, 

but  a  photographer  is  seldom  on  hand  when  the  choicest  events  happen.) 


SOME  PRIZE  MOMENTS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GAME 


THE  uproarious  humor  of  baseball  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Hashimura  Togo,  who  has  told  of  visit- 
ing "suburbs  of  trolley"  and  "all  of  a  sud- 
denly" hearing  a  "very  congregational 
lynch-law  sound"  of  "numberous  voices 
doing  it  together."  Moreover,  he  has 
recorded  his  sensation  on  hearing  loud, 
savage-terrifying  cries  of  "Kill  that  um- 
piror!"  and,  as  Mr,  A.  H.  Tarvin  observes 
in  The  Baseball  Magazine  for  September: 

Some  fans  have  gone  to  ballgames  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  umpire  would  get 
licked,  not  because  they  had  any  special 
grudge  against  the  umpire,  but  merely 
because  they  like  excitement,  and  who,  let 
us  ask,  is  in  better  position  to  inspire  ex- 
citement than  the  blue-clad  arbiter? 

According  to  Mr.  Tarvin  himself,  it 
appears,  however,  that  the  bleacherites 
can  sometimes  inspire  excitement  in  the 
umpire.     Says  Tarvin: 

Tt  used  to  be  the  custom  in  Cincinnati  for 
the  bleacherites  to  jump  the  bleacher  rail- 
ings when  games  were  growing  to  a  close, 


and  scurry  across  the  field  to  the  more 
inviting  precincts  of  the  pavilion,  a  prac- 
tise to  which  the  Red  management  made 
no  objection.  One  day,  Umpire  McFar- 
land was  presiding  at  a  game.  It  was  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Cincinnati  park, 
and  he  Avas  ignorant  of  the  custom  of  the 
sun-gods  as  to  change  of  seats.  Through- 
out the  game  that  particular  day,  McFar- 
land  had  given  eminent  satisfaction.  There 
had  not  been  a  kick.  But  along  about  tha 
last  half  of  the  eighth,  the  bleacherites, 
with  one  accord,  swarmed  over  the  barrier 
and  onto  the  field — hundreds  of  'em,  run- 
ning like  mad,  each  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  best  available  seat  for  the  rest  of 
the  game. 

From  his  post  behind  the  home  plate, 
Mr.  McFarland  first  heard  a  sound  as  of  a 
tremendous  host  approaching.  He  looked 
across  the  field,  a  brief  look;  better  to  say, 
a  hurried  glance,  and  beheld  those  hundreds 
swarming  onto  the  field  in  frantic  haste. 

Let  it  not  be  denied  that  an  umpire  pos- 
sesses the  thing  called  conscience!  Be  it 
said  to  his  everlasting  glory,  McFarland 
that  day  proved  that  an  umpire  may  have 
a  conscience,  and  still  be  an  umpire.  Tho 
he  had  erred  not  in  this  particular  game,  his 
first  in  Redland,  he  had  umpired  in  other 
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can  land  in  queer  places  with  queer  results. 
For  instance: 

Cliff  Carroll,  St.  Louis  centerfielder, 
was  coming  in  full  tilt  for  a  short  liner  one 
day  in  1889.  Cliff  was  in  a  stooped  posi- 
tion, and  going  like  the  wind.  The  ball 
passed  through  his  hands,  and  became 
wedged  in  the  pocket  of  his  uniform  shirt, 
and  there  it  stuck  closer  than  ever  stuck 
the  stickingest  of  brothers.  Cliff  pulled 
and  hauled  in  a  desperate  effort  to  divorce 
that  ball  from  his  pocket,  and  in  order  to 
lose  no  time  in  the  process,  he  ran  as  he 
pulled,  hoping  to  overtake  the  runner,  but 
tlie  effort  went  for  naught.  Cliff  chased 
the  runner  past  third  and  across  the  plate. 
Chris  Von  der  Ahe,  "der  boss  bresident," 
fined  Carroll  .$«">0  and  issued  an  order  that 
all  his  players  refrain  from  wearing  pockets 
in  their  shirts  in  the  future. 

Back  in  '89,  Hughie  Duffy  was  playing 
center  for  Boston  one  afternoon.  At  that 
time,  the  old  South  Side  grounds  in  Boston 
served  not  only  as  a  ball  yard,  but  just 
inside  the  fence  back  of  the  outfield,  they 
served  also  as  a  dump,  where  many  retired 
tin  cans  were  spending  their  last  days,  at 
peace  with  the  world  among  the  other 
debris  that  littered  the  place.  If  memory 
does  not  deceive,  Jimmie  McAleer,  of 
Cleveland,  was  the  "gent"  who,  in  the 
ninth  inning,  slammed  a  long  one  just  over 
Duffy's  head.  Duffy  went  in  pursuit, 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  rapidly  descending 
sphere.  At  the  psychological  moment, 
Duffy  reached  out  his  mitt  for  the  ball, 
but  the  ball  had  plans  of  its  own,  and,  miss- 
ing the  mitt,  proceeded  on  at  great  speed, 
and  landed  squarely  in  the  unroofed  top 
of  an  ancient  tomato  can.  There  it  stuck. 
Stuck  tight,  be  it  said. 

Duffy,  stirred  on  to  valiant  effort  by  the 
yells  of  the  fans  to  plink  McAleer  at  third, 
centered  all  his  inventive  genius  in  an  at- 
tempt to  pry  that  ball  loose  from  the  can. 
Ascertaining  by  brief,  but  strenuous,  ex- 
perience the  utter  futility  of  trying  to  get 
a  ball  loose  by  force,  and  remembering, 
even  under  circumstances  well  calculated 
to  exasperate  the  most  amiable,  that  neither 
threats  nor  persuasion  were  ever  known  to 
make  a  baseball  do  a  thing  it  didn't  want 
to  do,  the  great  little  outfielder  did  the 
next  best  thing.  He  picked  up  that 
canned  ball,  and  with  tremendous  force, 
heaved  it  to  Billy  Nash,  at  third,  just  as 
McAleer  was  turning  that  base,  with  full 
steam  on,  headed  for  home  and  victory. 

Nash  caught  the  canned  ball,  looked  in- 
tensely surprized  for  a  fraction  of  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  relayed  it  to  Charley  Ben- 
nett, who  was  waiting  to  receive  it  at  the 
plate.  Bennett  held  onto  it,  and  tagged 
McAleer  just  as  that  worthy  was  a  foot 
from  the  plate. 

And  right  then  and  there  was  born  into 
the  baseball  world  a  precedent.  The  um- 
pire called  McAleer  safe.  The  Boston 
players  foregathered  about  him,  prepared 
to  argue  the  point,  but  he  waved  t  hem  aside 
with  majestic  gesture,  and  strengthened  his 
position  considerably  by  demanding  to  be 
Shown  the  ride  whereby  a  runner  is  out  be- 
cause he  was  tagged  with  a  rusty  tomato  can. 

However,  as  Mark  Twain  once  said, 
"  Difference  of  opinion  makes  horse  races," 
and  Mr.  Tarvin  draws  the  conclusion  that, 
in  an  analogist's  way,  it  is  "the  yearning 
for  the  unexpected  that  makes  ball  games." 
In  a  day  when  baseball  is  being  criticized 
lor  being  "machine-made,"  a  few  rusty 
tomato  cans  and  sparrows  mistaken  for 
"liners"  might  help. 
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Serving  Chicago's  Busiest  Street 
for  Three  Generations 

A  notable  example  of  municipal  economy 

IN  1852,  Chicago's  rapidly  growing  downtown  district 
required  new  and  larger  water  mains.  The  city  fathers 
sought  for  a  material  that  would  solve  the  problem  once 
and  for  all.   They  selected  Cast  Iron  Pipe. 

During  the  summer  of  1921,  the  main  was  uncovered  to 
connect  a  fire  hydrant.  The  pipe  was  inspected  inside  and 
out,  and  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition.  A  leakage  test 
proved  the  entire  length  absolutely  tight. 

Today  this  same  Cast  fron  Pipe,  originally  the  main  line 
for  the  city,  now  seventy  years  old,  is  the  sole  supply  line 
for  the  most  highly  concentrated  retail  district  in  the  world 
— feeding  both  sides  of  State  Street  between  Randolph  and 
Madison  Streets. 

The  grandchildren  of  the  men  who  laid  the  pipe  are  drinking 
the  water  it  carries — and  from  all  appearances  the  identical 
pipe  will  still  be  on  duty  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe  is  the  one  logical  pipe  for  water  and  gas  mains,  and  for  impor- 
tant industrial  purposes.  Many  of  the  Cast  Iron  mains  laid  in  our  cities 
generations  ago  are  still  supplying  water,  still  guarding  homes  and  industries 
against  dangerous  fires — a  truly  remarkable  record  for  any  engineering  material. 
The  thin  film  of  oxide,  which  quickly  forms,  protects  Cast  Iron  Pipe  from 
further  rust,  and  gives  each  length  centuries  of  useful  life.  Consider  what 
this  means  to  the  taxpayer's  pocketbook! 

The  Cast  Iron-  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,  165  E.  Erie  Street,  Chicago 

CAST  IRON  PIPE 


Send  25c  today  for  "Pipe  and 
the  Public  Welfare,"  an  illus- 
trated cloth-bound  book  which 
may  save  your  community 
many  tho::sa::ds  of  dollars. 
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HOW  GENE  SARAZEN,  NEW  OPEN 
GOLF  CHAMPION,  ARRIVED 

T  T  may  be  that  Gene  Sarazen  had  studied 
the  career  of  one  Demosthenes,  sug- 
gests Grantland  Rice,  in  the  American 
Golfer.  Or  it  may  be  that  Gene  never  heard 
of  the  eminent  Greek.  But  the  main  point 
is,  in  Mr.  Rice's  authoritative  opinion,  that 
Sarazen,  in  his  journey  to  the  heights, 
adopted  the  main  basis  of  the  Demosthean 
system.    For,  Mr.  Rice  recalls: 

When  Demosthenes  decided  to  be  an 
orator,  as  you  doubtless  recall  the  inti- 
mate details,  he  wasn't  afraid  of  a  long, 
hard  siege  of  training  involving  pebbles  and 
other  devices  to  correct  an  impediment  of 
speech.  In  the  same  way  Gene  Sarazen, 
more  than  any  of  the  youngsters,  has 
brought  to  notice  again  the  value  of  long, 
hard  practise. 

In  the  old  days  Jerry  Travers  and  Walter 
J.  Travis  were  the  leading  exponents  of 
game-building  via  the  practise  route.  Both 
were  willing  to  spend  hours  around  the 
putting  green,  or  in  traps,  or  at  pitching 
to  the  pin.  Sarazen,  on  his  way  up,  went 
back  to  first  principles — always  a  fine 
starting-point  in  any  game. 

In  place  of  putting  in  his  entire  time  at 
four-ball  matches,  he  spent  every  spare 
moment  at  hand  by  ironing  out  kinks  with 
first  one  club  and  then  another. 

If  Sarazen  after  any  round  found  that 
he  was  playing  a  certain  club  badly,  he 
lost  no  time  in  getting  back  to  practise, 
working  laboriously  until  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  last  kink  was  removed. 

Sarazen,  being  a  keen  observer,  had  no- 
ticed that  many  of  the  young  home-breds 
were  capable  of  two  fine  rounds,  only  to 
jump  from  a  72  to  an  83.  They  lacked  the 
consistency  needed  to  keep  on  going,  round 
after  round.  Their  swings  were  not  prop- 
erly grooved  or  set.  It  was  Sarazen's  idea 
to  keep  plugging  away  until  he  had  his 
swing  grooved  where  he  could  play  stroke 
after  stroke  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Sarazen,  altho  short  in  stature,  is  power- 
fully built.  He  has,  therefore,  been  capable 
of  an  unusual  amount  of  hard  play  without 
tiring.  Through  the  South  last  winter  he 
put  in  all  his  spare  time  at  practise  and 
the  result  soon  began  to  show  when  he  won 
the  Southern  Open  at  New  Orleans  from 
a  big  field  that  included  both  Jock  Hutch- 
ison and  Jim  Barnes. 

Sarazen,  ever  since  he  was  eighteen,  has 
carried  an  unusual  amount  of  ambition  to 
get  out  in  front.  Even  at  that  age  he  was 
turning  in  many  rounds  at  71  or  72  over 
hard  courses.  Over  three  years  he  felt 
that  he  had  the  game  to  win,  if  he  could 
only  hammer  it  into  a  more  consistent  turn, 
and  he  was  keen  enough  to  know  there  was 
no  short  cut  to  the  top — that  long,  hard, 
intelligent  practise  was  the  surest  way  up 
hill. 

This  practise  was  not  given  over  to  any 
one  or  two  clubs.  He  hammered  away  at 
all  of  them  in  turn,  working  longest  with 
the  club  that  was  giving  him  the  greatest 
trouble  at  the  moment.  In  this  way  he 
soon  had  a  game  started  that  was  not  weak 
anywhere  along  the  line.  He  is  a  straight, 
lusty  hitter  from  the  tee,  a  strong  iron 
player,  equally  good  at  pitching  and  a  first- 
class  putter. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  Sarazen's  dream  of 
conquest.     Early  this  summer  a  youngster 
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Seven'ROOm  House  No.  702 


Designee/  for  the  Service  Department,  American  Face  Brick  Association 


This  attractive  Dutch  Colonial  Bungalow  is  one  of  the  ninety-six  beautiful  homes  shown  in  our  "Face  Brick  Bungalow 
and  Small  House  Plans."  The  charm  and  simplicity  of  the  exterior  suggests  the  coziness  and  comfort  of  the  interior. 
The  grouping  of  the  living  room,  dining  room,  porch  and  hall  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this   house. 

Homes  of  Lasting  Satisfaction 


BEAUTY,  durability,  fircsafety,  comfort  and  economy 
1  are  the  things  every  builder  wants  in  his  home.  All 
are  to  be  found  to  a  surpassing  degree,  in  the  one  material 
— Face  Brick. 

The  realization  of  this  fact  by  home'builders,  who  view 
bome'building  as  a  permanent  investment,  is  responsible 
for  the  amazing  increase  in  the  number  of  Face  Brick 
homes,  both  large  and  small,  which  are  being  built  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Every  prospective  home 'builder  should  have  "The 
Story  of  Brick,"  an  attractive  booklet  with  beautiful 
illustrations  of  modern  homes.  It  discusses  such  matters 
as  Comparative  Costs,  Basic  Requirements  in  Building, 
The  Extravagance  of  Cheapness,  and  other  kindred  sub' 
jedis.  It  points  out  how,  in  a  few  years,  the  savings  that 
go  with  a  Face  Brick  house  more  than  wipe  out  the 
slightly  higher  first  cost  of  Face  Brick  over  less  beautiful 
and  less  durable  materials.  "The  Story  of  Brick"  is  sent 
free  on  request. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans"  are 

NOT     HOW     C*H  E  A  P 


issued  in  four  booklets,  showing  3  to  4 'room  houses, 
5'room  houses,  6'room  houses  and  7  to  8'room  houses, 
in  all  ninetysix,  each  reversible  with  a  different  exterior 
design.  These  designs  are  unusual  and  distinctive,  com' 
bined  with  convenient  interiors  and  economical  con' 
strud:ion.  The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one  of  the 
booklets,  25  cents,  preferably  in  stamps. 

We  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifica- 
tions  and  masonry  quantity  estimates  at  nominal  prices. 
Select,  from  the  booklets  the  designs  you  like  best  and 
order  the  plans,  even  if  you  are  not  going  to  build  now,  for 
their  study  will  be  not  only  interesting  and  instructive, 
but  helpful  in  formulating  your  future  plans  for  a  home. 

You  may  want  "The  Home  of  Beauty,"  fifty  designs, 
mostly  two  stories,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  archi' 
ted:ural  styles  and  floor  plans.  Sent  for  50  cents  in  stamps. 
We  also  distribute  complete  working  drawings,  specifica' 
tions  and  quantity  estimates  for  these  houses  at  nominal 
prices.  Address,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  1734 
Peoples  Life  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

-BUT     HOW     GOOD 
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1.  14-K  gold,  hand  tempered. 


2..  Heart  vented  to  give  the  widest 
scope  of  action. 

3.  Point  tipped  with  everlasting 
iridium  Bunsen  fused  for  per- 
manence. 

4.  Hand  ground  and  polished  to 
diamond-like  smoothness. 

5.  Scientifically  slit  to  maintain 
continuous  capillary  attraction. 


arre 


1.  Expert  selection  of  highest  grade 
Para  rubber. 

2.  Vulcanized  in  our  own  special 
way  to  retain  its  resilience  and 
avoid  brittleness. 

3.  Tooled  with  micrometic  exact* 
ness  to  assure  perfect  fitting 
parts  and  accurate  balance. 

4.  Feed  section  contains  the  world- 
famous  Waterman  spoon  feed. 

5.  Cone  clutch  cap.  Nothing  sim- 
pler or  more  positive  in  action. 

6.  Ink  capacity  sufficient  to  write 
25,000  words. 


Self* filling  Type  —  Fills  Automatically 

$£.25 


Trice 


Other  styles  and  sizes  suitable  for 
men,  women  and  children  $2.50  and  up 

There  is  a  pride  of  possession  in  the  ownership  of 
Waterman's  Ideal  that  far  outshadows  its  moderate  cost, 
because  the  whole  world  knows  that  Waterman's  Ideal  is 
the  best  fountain  pen  that  money  can  buy. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company 

191  Broadway,  New  York 

24  School  St.,  Boston  129  So.  State  St..  Chicago         17  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco 

Selection  and  Service  at  Best  Dealers  the  World  Over 
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appeared  at  Skokie  for  a  work-out  over  the 
course.  He  gave  the  name  of  Sarazen,  and 
being  at  that  time  practically  unknown, 
had  to  get  pei  mission  to  play.  He  spent 
four  or  five  days  at  Skokie,  over  a  month  in 
advance  of  the  championship,  which  shows 
that  he  had  a  definite  idea  of  his  pos- 
sibilities. " 

Sarazen  would  never  have  taken  the  trip 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago,  paying  his  own 
expenses  for  a  week's  stay,  if  he  had  not 
believed  he  had  a  first  chance  to  get 
somewhere. 

When  he  arrived  at  Skokie  in  July  this 
hard  work  continued.  He  played  his  share 
of  four-ball  matches  and  then  immediately 
after  each  round  hustled  to  some  practise 
tee  for  a  work-out  with  either  iron  or  wood. 

We  also  remember  that  about  every  time 
we  passed  the  big  practise  putting  green 
near  the  club-house,  there  was  Sarazen  and 
his  putter  going  for  the  back  of  the  cup. 
He  needed  an  extra  outlay  of  stamina  to 
stand  all  this  work,  but  he  had  enough  of 
this  to  spare.  This  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  over  his  last  eighteen  holes  he  looked 
as  fresh  and  as  unwearied  as  if  he  had  just 
started,  lashing  the  ball  far  down  the  course 
on  tee  after  tee  without  the  slightest  sign 
of  slowing  down. 

Sarazen  this  last  spring  had  increased 
the  length  of  his  tee  shot  and  this  added 
length  began  to  show  a  big  improvement  in 
his  scoring.  He  hits  a  drive  of  only  average 
height  in  the  way  of  trajectory,  one  that 
has  a  slight  hook  near  the  finish.  He  is 
unusually  straight  when  on  his  game  and 
with  his  compact  swing  never  seems  to  be 
pressing  for  the  distance  he  gets. 

After  the  manner  of  Francis  Ouimet,  he 
uses  the  interlocking  grip  and  not  the 
Vardon  or  overlapping.  The  grip  on  each 
wooden  club  is  larger  than  the  average, 
with  the  rough  type  of  leather.  His  hands 
are  short,  thick  and  strong.  Strength  of 
wrist  is  also  pronounced,  and  like  Harry 
Vardon  and  other  fine  golfers  he  is  blessed 
with  a  pair  of  extremely  powerful  legs. 
Sarazen  at  the  height  of  five  feet  five  or  six 
has  legs  thick  enough  to  carry  a  big  half- 
back into  the  line.  They  can  carry  him 
over  endless  miles  in  walking  without  any 
weariness,  and  they  form  firm  foundations 
for  his  swing. 

The  chief  feature  of  Sarazen's  play  is  the 
fine  optimism  he  always  holds  and  his  be- 
lief that  by  hanging  on  he  can  always  be 
close,  even  if  he  doesn't  win.  He  is  a  hard 
youngster  to  discourage,  even  after  a  few 
knotty  breaks.  We  have  never  seen  him 
when  he  was  not  in  a  sunny,  pleasant  mood, 
ready  for  a  smile.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  Sarazen  surly  or  carrying  a  grouch. 
There  has  been  no  outward  sign  of  conceit 
in  this  optimism,  but  at  least  a  large  mea- 
sure of  confidence. 

Last  summer  when  he  tackled  Jock 
Hutchison,  then  British  and  Professional 
Champion,  the  youngster  went  to  battle 
in  the  belief  that  he  had  an  equal  chance  to 
win.  This  belief  was  based  upon  the 
knowledge  that  long,  hard  practise  had 
his  game  down  around  71  and  72  and  he 
knew  these  scores  would  give  anybody  a 
fight.  And  he  was  capable  of  playing  them 
as  well  against  Hutchison  as  he  was  against 
some  unknown.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  be  at 
his  best  in  a  hard  match  where  he  is  keyed 
up,  for  under  these  conditions  his  deter- 
mination and  concentration  seem  to  be 
much  more  pronounced. 

Sarazen  has  also  studied  the  styles  of 
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such  golfers  as  Hagen,  Barnes  and  Hutchi- 
son, trying  out  various  methods  of  play 
in  his  practise  hours,  to  hold  one  that 
suited  and  discard  another  that  didn't.  In 
fact  he  has  overlooked  no  sort  of  chance  or 
opportunity  to  improve  his  game  and  to 
keep  each  type  of  swing  under  firm  control. 
But  the  basis  of  his  improvement  was  more 
hard  work  than  genius.  He  depended  more 
on  perspiration  than  inspiration. 


A  BICYCLE  CHAMPION  FOR  TWENTY- 
FOUR  YEARS 

/^\LD  Father  Time,  who  has  been  chasing 
^^  Frank  Kramer  ever  since  he  took  up 
bicycle  racing  so  long  ago  that  most  sports 
writers  have  forgotten  when  it  was,  has 
finally  caught  the  champion — or  at  least 
come  close  enough  to  him  so  that  Mr. 
Kramer  has  decided  to  resign  while  he  is 
still  unbeaten.  It  was  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  Victor  H.  Lawn  recalls  in  the 
New  York  Evening  World,  that  an  Evening 
World  cartoonist  drew  a  picture  showing 
a  swarm  of  Jersey  mosquitoes,  every  one 
as  big  as  a  hawk,  chasing  a  lad  with  a  great 
protruding  chin.  The  youngster  was 
pedaling  a  bicycle  for  all  he  was  worth, 
and  the  cartoonist  wrote  under  the  pic- 
ture: "No  wonder  Frank  Kramer  shows 
speed  with  those  Jersey  mosquitoes  to 
keep  him  going."  At  that  time,  continues 
the  writer: 

Frank  L.  Kramer  was  twenty  years  old. 
He  had  just  won  his  first  American  cham- 
pionship. He  has  been  going  ever  since, 
with  Jersey  mosquitoes  from  near  his 
East  Orange  home  still  chasing  him. 

To-day,  Frank  Kramer  is  going  on 
forty-two.  Sunday,  July  23,  with  Ray 
Eaton,  he  rode  and  won  his  last  race,  still 
American  champion.  Wednesday  evening, 
July  26,  in  Newark,  before  a  record  crowd 
of  20,000  "bike  fans,"  he  rode  his  last 
exhibition  race,  and  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  riding  beat  his  own  record  of 
many  years  for  a  sixth  of  a  mile  by  two- 
fifths  of  a  second,  equaling  the  world's 
record  of  15  2-5  seconds. 

Now  Frank  Kramer  has  laid  aside  his 
wheel.  In  fact,  he  has  given  it  to  the 
Newark  Athletic  Club.  He  is  no  longer 
a  racer,  but  he  is  still  champion.  Eighteen 
times  out  of  twenty-two  starts  for  the 
American  professional  championship  he 
has  finished  first,  sixteen  times  in  succes- 
sion. The  only  time  he  started  in  the 
world's  championship,  in  1912,  he  won 
easily. 

About  the  time  the  Evening  World  car- 
toon appeared  the  writer  of  this  story  got 
his  first  "bike." 

"Here  goes  Frank  Kramer,"  he  boast- 
fully taunted  his  less  fortunate  playmates. 
And  in  subsequent  years  he  took  part 
in  $10,000,000  bets  with  other  boys  that 
Kramer  would  beat  Major  Taylor,  the 
Negro  star,  or  that  Krebs,  Bedell  or  Iver 
Lawson,  not  to  mention  Bobby  Walthour, 
would  take  Kramer's  measure.  Now  the 
writer  of  this  story  has  to  think  about 
getting  his  own  boy  a  "wheel." 

But  that  youngster  won't  be  able  to 
say,  "Here  goes  Frank  Kramer,"  for 
Frank  Kramer  has  retired.  There  will 
never  be,  however,  a  finer  example  of 
decent  living  for  him  to  follow  than  the 
boyhood  idol  of  his  "dad."  Kramer  was 
not  only  the  greatest  of  all  wheel  cham- 
pions,  hut  he  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of 


Shur-on  rimless  spectacles 
lend  poise,  to  the  dress  of 
business  or  profession. 
Ask  jor  Style  No.  798  '/2. 


For  wear  with  sports 
clothes  All-Shelltex  Shur- 
on  spectacles  are  practical 
and  stylish.  Ask  for  Style 
No.  2324. 


Shur-on  white  gold 
mounted  rimless  eye- 
glasses harmonize  with  the 
formality  of  evening  dress. 
Ask  for  Style  No.  575. 


it  tk  costmnt  uou  wear 


To  the  apparel  of  business  or  profession 
Shur-on  rimless  spectacles  impart  dignity  and 
firm  distinction.  But  at  a  dinner  party  or  the 
theatre,  they  would  not  be  precisely  the  thing. 
Then,  Shur-on  white  gold  mounted  rimless  eye- 
glasses are  the  last  word  in  quiet  elegance,  for 
they  harmonize  with  the  formality  of  black.  And 
for  relaxation  out-o'-doors  wear  All-Shelltex 
Shur-on  spectacles,  which  are  safe  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  appear  on  golf  links,  tennis 
court  or  bridle  path. 

Correctness  in  glasses  adds  much  to  the  trim 
appearance  of  man's  dress.  Ask  your  optical 
specialist  to  fit  you  with  Shur-ons.  That  is  the 
way  to  be  certain  of  comfort  and  style  correct- 
ness in  glasses. 

SHUR-ON  OPTICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1864 


^Irt  everu  stule-*  to  match  each 
costume,  suit  each  face 
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they  make  qo«  look  ,  «• 

successful 


Economics  vs, 
Esthetics 

Suits  at  $25  frequently  are  sold 
on  the  argument  that  "they 
make  you  look  successful  and 
help  you  get  on  in  business." 

But  #125  suits  never  are  sold 
on  that  basis. 

Because  men  who  wear  #125 
suits  don't  buy  them  to  impress 
their  friends  and  business  asso- 
ciates. They  are  men  who  just 
naturally  would  wear  $125 
suits — to  please 
themselves. 

Almost  all  fine 
things  are  pre-  [ 
ferred  because 
they  are  fine,  and 
for  no  other  rea- 
son  whatever. 

That  is  the  basis  on  which 
Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  bought 
and  used. 

Of  course  we  don't  know  all 
the  folks  who  buy  Old  Hamp- 
shire Bond.  But  we've  met 
and  talked  with  hundreds  of 
them.  Some  of  them  are  big 
business  men;  some  are  men  in 
small  businesses;  others  are 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchants, 
clerks.  But  every  one  we 
know  possesses  that  innate 
something  we  call  good  taste, 
that  instinctive 
appreciation  of 
fine  things,  so 
that  to  write  his 
letters  on  Old 
Hampshire  Bond 
— the  finest  paper 
he  can  get— is  as 
natural  with  him,  and  as  de- 
void of  the  desire  to  "show 
off,"  as  it  is  for  him  to  rise 
when  a  lady  enters  the  room. 

And  we  would  rather  make  a 
paper  that  is  bought  by  people 
of  this  sort — because  it  is  such 
fine  paper— than  to  make  ten 
times  as  much  paper  for  people 
who  use  their  stationery,  their 
clothes,  or  their  cars  to  knock 
other  people's  eyes  out  and 
"get  the  business." 

For  we  like  fine  things  too. 

A  generous  sample  of  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  will  be  sent  you  if  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  write  us  on  your  busi- 
ness letterhead. 
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clean  living  and  careful   training  as  ever 
appeared  before  the  public. 

When  people  first  began  to  notice 
Kramer  in  1898  he  said  he  believed  in 
careful  living.  He  has  said  that  ever 
since.  If  you  Avant  to  find  out  if  careful 
living  pays,  suggests  the  writer,  just  look 
at  this: 

Twenty-seven  years  a  cyclist. 

Holder  of  several  world's  awards. 

At  forty-two  still  champion  of  them  all. 

Has  amassed  a  fortune  estimated  at 
more  than  $350,000. 

But  above  all,  he  has  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  his  opponents  and  of  all 
cycling  enthusiasts.  He  leaves  the  game 
virtually  at  the  top  of  his  form,  not  an  old 
timer  by  any  means. 

"I  have  won  all  my  races  by  keeping 
a  jump  ahead  of  my  opponents,"  Kramer 
explained.  "When  I  lost  the  champion- 
ship to  Arthur  Spencer  for  the  first  time 
in  sixteen  years,  in  1917,  it  was  because  my 
eyes  had  gone  back  and  I  couldn't  see 
what  the  other  fellow  intended  to  do  as 
quickly  as  I  used  to. 

"But  there's  one  fellow  who  is  not  going 
to  slip  one  by.  And  that  is  Father  Time. 
I'm  going  to  beat  him  to  it  and  retire 
a  champion.  If  I  should  go  on  a  few  years 
longer,  I'd  be  a  second-rater.  The  secret  of 
my  continued  speed  has  been  that  I  have 
always  known  my  condition.  I  know  my 
condition  noAV  and  that  is  why  I  have  de- 
cided to  quit.  I  am  still  in  perfect  health 
and  physical  condition,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  so  for  years  to  come. 

"But  it  is  manifest  that  I  could  not 
retain  my  strength  and  vitality  if  I  con- 
tinued to  put  myself  to  the  same  tremen- 
dous strain  and  exertion  to  which  I  have 
been  accustomed.  I  am  getting  older 
now." 

Kramer  has  established  a  record  for 
longevity — from  the  standpoint  of  sports. 
He  has  been  going  twenty-seven  years, 
and  in  a  furious  all-year  battle,  at  a  furious 
pace.  Cy  Young,  for  twenty-four  years, 
and  Hans  Wagner  for  twenty-one,  are  his 
nearest  rivals  in  baseball,  but  the  pace 
there  is  much  slower  and  the  season  half  as 
long. 

"I  never  could  get  interested  in  base- 
ball," Kramer  said.  "It's  too  slow,  too 
long  between  things  compared  with  cy- 
cling." 

Altho  Sam  Langford  and  the  Sullivan 
twins  have  been  scrapping  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  they  have  not  been  cham- 
pions or  first-raters  all  that  time,  as  has 
Kramer. 

"Prize-fighting  never  appealed  to  me. 
It  is  too  brutal,"  commented  the  cycling 
marvel.  "I  never  could  see  the  idea  of 
two  men  getting  up  and  pasting  away  at 
each  other.  Scientific  boxing,  however,  is 
another  thing,  and  I'm  very  fond  of  it." 

Kramer  was  one  of  the  first  automobile 
enthusiasts  in  the  East  and  his  high-pow- 
ered car  has  been  as  frequent  a  sight  on 
the  Jersey  highways  as  his  bicycle  has  been 
on  the  tracks.  He  also  likes  to  raise 
chickens — and  now  he  has  become  an 
ardent  golf  enthusiast. 

"The  trouble  with  Kramer,"  a  close 
friend  said,  "is  that  he  is  more  interested 
in  pushing  a  pill  than  pushing  a  wheel." 

Kramer,  who  has  never  been  married, 
altho  he  has  received   more   mash   notes 
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Outdoor 
Appetites 

are  quickly  satisfied  if  your 
outing  equipment  includes  an 

AMERICAN 

KAM  PKO  O  PC 

THE      [DEAL     CAMP     STOVE 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  de- 
pendable stove  for  motor  tourists 
and  campers.  Burns  the  same 
grade  of  gasoline  you  use  in  your 

car  without  smoke,  soot  or  odor.  Quickly 
set  up,  easy  to  1  ight,  wind  proof,  safe  any- 
where. Used  by  more  than  a  quarter  mil- 
lion tourists  and  campers. 


Kampkook 
No.  3  is  the 
most  popular 
model.  Size 
folded  3V2  x 
9x15  inches. 
Weight  8  lbs. 
Price  m  the  U.  S.  $7.50.  Also  made  with 
brass  case  at  $9.50;iarge  size  two  burner 
$8.50,  three  burner  size  $12.00. 

IT'S  ALL  INSIDE. 

All  Kampkooks  fold  up  like  a  miniature 
suit  case  when  not  in  use  with  all  parts  in- 
cluding tank  securely  packed  inside  the  case. 

American  Gas 
Machine  Co. 

833  Clark  St. 
Albert    Lea,  Minn. 

Write  for  the  Kamp- 
took  folder  tehtch  also 
describes  Kampkook 
Kitchenettes,  Kamp- 
ovens  and  Kamp- 
kook folding  fry 
pans. 


Imported  from  France 

If  you  have  diabetes  or  obesity  you  need  Brusson 
Jeune  Gluten  Bread.  Ask  yourdoctor.  Brusson  Bread 
is  scientifically  prepared  in  France  by  the  world's  fore- 
most dieticians.  Highest  food  value  but  smallest  bulk. 
Never  becomes  stale.  20,000,000  loaves  eaten  yearly. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Brusson  Gluten  Bread.  Or  send 
S2.00  for  box  of  15  loaves.  Sent  postpaid  inTJ.  S. 
Ask  also  for  catalogue  of  other  diabetic  foods. 

GUSTAV  MULLER,  Importer 
18  South  William  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Safe 
Milk 


For  Infants 
&  Invalids 


NO  COOKING 

The  "Food  Drink"  for  All  Ages. 
Quick  Lunch  at  Home,  Office  and 
Fountains.     Ask  for  HORLICK'S. 
8®* Avoid  Imitations  &  Substitutes 
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than  probably  any  matinee  idol,  is  built 
like  an  Apollo — fine  shaped  shoulders  and 
chest,  long,  graceful,  supple  legs,  body 
beautifully  proportioned.  The  "fighting 
face,"  Kramer's  famous  protruding  "racing 
chin,"  helped  make  him  famous  before  he 
had  won  professional  records.  His  quiet, 
calm  manner  on  the  track  and  his  gentle 
smile,  in  victory  or  defeat,  have  won  him 
hosts  of  friends. 

Kramer  is  known  as  "Big  Steve"  to 
cyclists.  In  those  days  "I  got  you,  Steve," 
was  the  popular  slogan  and  Floyd  Mc- 
Farland,  who  was  handling  Jackie  Clarke, 
dubbed  him ' '  Little  Steve."  Kramer,  in  turn, 
was  nicknamed  "Big  Steve."  Altho  Clarke 
soon  lost  his  monicker,  Kramer  has  ever  since 
been  cheered  and  greeted  as  "Big  Steve." 

The  way  Kramer  came  to  ride  a  bicycle 
was  typical  of  those  early  days.  He  was 
born  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  November  21, 
1880.  He  grew  too  quickly  and  his  anemic 
appearance  created  the  impression  that  he 
was  tubercular.  So  his  father  harkened 
to  the  bicycle  ads — "Get  your  boy  a  bike 
and  keep  him  in  the  healthy  open  air" — 
and  little  Frank  got  a  wheel. 

"We  boys  used  to  have  brushes  along  the 
road,  and  usually  I  beat  them.  Some,  how- 
ever, would  get  into  races  at  picnics  and 
fairs  and  win  prizes.  So  I  thought  that  if 
they  could  win  prizes,  and  I  could  beat 
them,  why  couldn't  I  win?  The  first  year 
I  entered  I  didn't  win  a  race.  I  was  only 
fifteen  then.  But  I  soon  got  the  hang,  and 
in  1898  and  1899  I  won  the  national  cham- 
pionships.    Then  I  turned  professional." 

The  first  professional  race  Kramer  ever 
rode  he  won,  altho  the  old  "pros,"  jealous 
of  the  newcomer,  tried  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  to  beat  him.  He  managed  to  get  out 
of  a  neat  pocket  at  Vailsburg,  N.  J.,  track, 
May  6,  1900,  and  beat  the  old-timers.  The 
next  j'ear  he  won  the  American  champion- 
ship. His  novice  race  he  won  June  30, 
1896,  at  Clifton,  N.  J.,  after  many  races 
in  which  he  finished  "last  or  worse." 

With  this  record  of  thousands  of  races 
won,  with  an  average  earning  power  of  more 
than  $20,000  a  year  for  twenty-two  years 
as  a  professional,  Kramer's  advice  on  how 
to  keep  in  condition  has  some  weight.  This 
is  what  "Big  Steve"  advises: 

Know  your  own  condition — your  phys- 
ical strength. 

Never  overextend  yourself,  conserve 
your  vitality. 

Always  get  enough  sleep — the  hours  be- 
fore midnight  are  the  best. 

Never  overeat — more  people  get  sick  or 
die  from  overeating  than  from  any  other 
form  of  abusing  the  system. 

Be  regular  in  everything — go  to  bed  and 
get  up  regularly,  eat  at  regular  hours,  live 
a  regular  life. 

Don't  try  to  go  against  Nature — watch 
yourself  to  see  if  you  need  much  or  little 
exercise,  sleep,  food,  etc. 

Everybody  exercise,  but  according  to 
his  own  strength  and  vitality.  Make  ex- 
ercise play,  not  a  job. 

Relax — let  your  energy  come  back  nat- 
urally when  you  are  tired. 

The  mind  controls  the  body — you  are 
never  more  tired  or  less  tired,  more  sick  or 
well,  generally,  than  you  believe. 

"I'm  going  to  continue  to  follow  my  own 
advice,"  said  Kramer.  "I'll  have  to  keep 
exercising  so  as  not  to  get  sluggish;  my 
heart  will  demand  work." 

To  all  questions  what  he  would  do  in  the 
future  Kramer  remained  cryptic. 

"I'm  not  talking  about  that,"  he  said. 
"  If  I  get  a  good  business  offer  I  suppose  I'll 
take  it,  but  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  even 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  a  rest." 

To  be  sure,  there  is  no  need  for  Kramer 


Redipoini 


Half  Dollar 


An  ingenious  invention  simplified  to  overcome 
the  faults  of  clogging  at  the  point  and  tedious 
mechanical  manipulation. 

Advantages 

1   Lead  guaranteed  not  to  clog  at       \  New  lead  inserted  in  twenty 


the  tip. 

2  Uses  leads   about  double   ordi- 
nary length. 

3  Point  presses  in  for  protection 
when  not  in  use. 


seconds. 

5  Lead  turns  both  in  and  out. 

6  Holder  can  accommodate  fifteen 
extra  leads,  equal  in  writing 
service  to  fifteen  wood  pencils. 


INGERSOLL  REDIPOINT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'WM.  H.  INGERSOLL,  Pres.   Formerly  of  Robt.H.Ingersoll  &  Bro> 
461  Fourth  Avenue.  NewYork  City     flranc/ie\r- Chicago,  St.PauJ.  San  Francisco 
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Double  Length 
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Around  the  World 

by  Specially  Chartered  New,  Oil-burning 
Cunard  Liner 

SAMARIA 

20,000  TONS 

January  24  to  May  31,  1923 

Sailing  Eastward  from  New  York 

CRUISE  LIMITED  TO  400  GUESTS 

One  long  Springtime  around  the  world 
— 127  joyous.crowded  days  of  fascinating 
visits  to  the  nations  of  the  world  and  the 
wonders  of  ancient  history — to  pictur- 
esque Mediterranean  cities,  alluring 
Egypt — four  weeks  in  India,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  Straits  Settlements — to  Sai- 
gon in  Indo-China,to  the  Philippines  and 
China  —  two  weeks  in  Spring-crowned 
Japan  —  to  Hawaii  and  homeward  by 
San  Francisco  and  Panama  Canal. 

The  beautiful,  well  and  adequately  appointed  and 
exceptionally  suitable  steamer  plus  the  definitely 
limited  membership  will  assure  to  each  guest  the 
greatest  comfort,  privacy  and  personal  attention. 
This  is  a  Qolden  Jubilee  Cruise,  celebrating  the  50th 
year  since  the  first  world-tour  was  conducted  by 
Thomas  Cook,  the  founder  of  our  organization. 

Full  Information  and  Literature  on  Request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway     NEW  YORK      561  Fifth  Avenue 

Boston  Chicago  Los  Angeles      Toronto 

Philadelphia     San  Francisco     Montreal       Vancouver 


f  MVPIMTOR  Q  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
11^  V  IL.11  1  WIN.O  wr;te  for  our  guide    D00k:  "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."     Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depr.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BIG  SAVING -FREE  TRIAL 


Thisbeautiful  machine  is  the  only  brand-new(unused). 
standard,  full-size  typewriter  with  a  4-row.  42-key,  84- 
fk«mn  U.mversal  keyboard  that  you  can  buy  for  less 
than  $  I UU.  It  comes  direct  from  factory  to  you  at  prac- 
tically the  wholesale  price  of  other  high-grade  typewrit- 
ers a  remarkable  saving.  Use  Annell'  on  your  work 
at  our  expense,  put  it  to  the  test  for  ten  days;  then  if  it 
doesn  t  satisfy  you  in  every  way,  return  it  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  even  the  express  charges.  You  take  no  risk 
Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Easy   Terms 

While  you  are  using  the  machine,  small  monthly  pay- 
ments scattered  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  year 
make  it  easy  and  convenient  to  own  this  full-size, 
brand-new  (unused).  4-row,  standard-keyboard  type- 
Mechanical  Marvel 

Strength  and  simplicity  are  the  outstanding  qualities 
of  this  machine.  It  embodies  the  ideas  and  experience 
of  mechanical  geniuses  who  have  been  making  type- 
writers for  generations.  Every  essential  operating 
convenience  is  possessed  by  Annell',  including  the 
4-row,  42-key,  84-character  Universal  standard  key- 
board. It  will  last  a  business  lifetime  and  is  fully  cov- 
ered by  an  ironclad  guarantee. 

Send  Coupon  Today 

for  complete  information  about  the  greatest  of 
all  typewriter  offers.  Don't  miss  it.  Act  now. 
ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Chicago 


Kg,      NOT  AN  ORDER  -  MAIL  TO  DAY    gfl 


ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

689  No.  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago. 
Send  me  complete  in  formation  about  your  wonderful 
typewriter  offer;  this  places  me  under  no  obligation 
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to  worry  about  the  future.  He  has  invested 
his  average  $20,000  a  year  discreetly.  His 
investment  judgment  is  as  good  as  his 
cycling  instinct.  But  there  is  a  rumor  going 
through  Jersey  that  he  will  go  into  politics. 
His  name  has  been  mentioned  frequently 
in  the  past,  but  he  refused  to  be  nominated 
or  appointed  while  he  was  racing. 

Now  he  is  off  the  track.  Senators  Edge 
and  Frelinghuysen  are  his  closest  friends. 
He  has  more  personal  friends  than  proba- 
bly any  other  man  in  New  Jersey.  He  is  a 
Shriner,  an  Elk  and  member  of  many  other 
fraternal  organizations.  Perhaps  Frank 
Kramer's  next  race  will  be  on  a  ballot. 


THE  VANISHING  WILD  LIFE  OF 
AMERICA 

"^TATURAL  America — the  America 
of  the  lover  of  the  big  outdoors — 
is  vanishing,  says  Zane  Grey,  and  if 
anything  at  all  of  "the  beauty  and 
wildness  and  nature  of  America"  is  to 
be  saved  for  coming  generations,  there 
is  just  one  thing,  he  thinks,  that  can 
accomplish  the  miracle.  The  fate  of  the 
beauty  of  wild  places  and  the  purity  of 
inland  waters  is  in  the  hands  of  the  fathers 
of  boys,  and  the  novelist  asks: 

Do  you  want  to  preserve  something 
of  America  for  your  son?  Do  you  want 
him  to  inherit  something  of  the  love  of 
outdoors  that  made  our  pioneers  such 
great  men?  Do  you  want  him  to  be  manly, 
strong,  truthful  and  brave?  Do  you  want 
him  to  be  healthy?  Do  j'ou  want  him, 
when  he  grows  to  manhood,  to  scorn  his 
father  and  his  nation  for  permitting  the 
wanton  destruction  of  our  forests  and  the 
depletion  of  our  waters? 

In  this  materialistic  day  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  the  ear  of  any  man.  With 
all  men  it  is  the  selfish  zest  of  the  battle 
of  life.  But  men  do  love  their  sons,  and 
through  them  perhaps  can  be  reached  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  The  mighty  and  un- 
quenchable spirit  of  a  million  fathers 
could  accomplish  much. 

There  is  no  other  way,  says  Mr.  Grey, 
and  explains,  in  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
Monthly  (Chicago).  He  holds  a  certain 
class  of  sportsmen  to  blame,  in  part  at 
least,  for  present  conditions,  and  he  is 
not  very  complimentary  to  the  sports- 
men's magazines.     He  writes: 

Commercialism  has  laid  its  sordid  hand 
on  the  soul  of  our  nation.  Bolshevism  is 
rampant,  not  only  in  labor  circles,  but  in 
politics,  in  business,  even  in  literature. 
If  the  real  Americans  do  not  rise  in  a  body, 
we  are  doomed. 

My  appeal  is  not  to  save  game  and  fish 
for  sportsmen.  I  have  forgotten  the 
sportsmen.  I  do  not  care  anything  about 
saving  game  and  fish  for  sportsmen.  I 
want  to  save  something  of  vanishing 
America.  For  its  own  sake!  So  that  our 
children's  children  will  know  what  a  fish 
looks  like,  and  will  hear  the  sweet  call  of 
"Bob  White,"  and  see  all  the  living  and 
nesting  inhabitants  of  our  beautiful  land. 

We  must  stand  powerfully  and  unalter- 
ably for  the  future  sons  of  America. 
Otherwise  we  will  fail  of  our  opportunity. 
We  must  not  agree  with  the  other  so- 
called  sporting  magazines.     Most  of  them 


Miracle  Number  5 

Picnic  party  stalled  for  fifth  time  on 
sizzling  hot  day.  Cause — leaky  ra- 
diator requiring  frequent  refilling. 
Passerby  suggested  getting  a  can  of 
liquid 

RADIATOR  NEVERLEAK 

at  next  town.     Suggestion  adopted 
and    contents    of    75c    call   of    Radiator 
Neverleak  poured  into  radiator.     Troubles 
over!     Leak  stopped  almost   in- 
stantly and  did  not  recur  again. 
Save  annoyance,  time  and  ex- 
pense! Carry  can  of  Radiator 
Neverleak     along     for    emer- 
gency.    Cannot  harm  or  clog 
radiator.      Guaranteed    satis- 
factory. 

At  your   dealer's  or    sent   post- 
paid for  75c. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 

The  Liquid  Veneer  People 
39S  Ellicott  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Cuticura  Soap 

Is  Ideal  for 

The  Complexion 

Soap, Ointment.Talcnm, 25c. everywhere.  Forsamples 
address:  Cutlcara Laboratorlei.Dept. X.  Malden,M»is. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

We  Have  Executed  Over  2000  Tablets. — Free  Book  D 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 


for  Yourself 

i  Establish  andoper- 
_  ate  a  '  'New  System 
Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community.  We  furnish  every- 
thing. Money-making  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 
Ble Candy  Booklet  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  Don't  put  it  off  1 
W.  HILLYER  RAGS  DALE,      Drawer  38      EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


PATFNTQ  INVENTORS  should  write  for 
r**  ■  tr*  '  9a  Free  Guide  Books  and  RECORD 
OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS   &  CO. 
7S9    9th  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU! 

Make   and  sell  Crispettes.      Delicious  confection. 

Everybody  loves  them.     Can't  get  enough.     Com* 

again  and  again  for  more.  Easy  a 

to  make.    I  furnish  everything.! 


Quick  success  possible  anywhere— cities,  small 
towns,  villages.  Amazing  market— crowded  streets; 
surging  throngs  at  fairs,  carnivals,  parks,  etc.;  whole- 
sale to  grocers,  bakeries,  druggists,  and  so  on.  Pos- 
sibilities unlimited!  Need  no  experience.  Little  cap- 
ital starts  you  on  the  road  to  phenomenal  earnings. 

Write— GetMy  Help— Begin  Now 

Others  are  making  money — lots  of  it.  Letters  just 
received  during  this  year  tell  of  wonderful  successes. 
You  can  succeed,  too.  Start  is  all  you  need.  I'll  gladly 
help  you.  Furnish  everything;-— complete  outfit.materials, 
secret  formula,  full  directions,  wrappers,  etc.  Send  post 
card  for  illustrated  book  of  facts.  Tells  how  to  start. 
Explains  most  successful  methods.  Gives  all  information 
needed.    It's  free.    Write  now! 

LONG  EAKINS  COMPANY 
958  High  Street         Springfield.  Ohio 
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are   not  honest  in  any  intention   toward 
conservation. 

Dr.  James  Alexander  Henshall,  called 
the  "Dean  of  American  Anglers,"  has 
a  similar  message,  even  tho  he  blames 
changed  conditions  most.     He  writes: 

During  the  last  half  century  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Fish  Commissions  for 
the  propagation  of  fish,  and  by  numerous 
individuals  and  State  organizations  for  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  fish  and 
game,  with  the  only  result  that  fish  and 
game  are  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers 
and  depreciating  in  size  and  condition. 

There  are  several  reasons  and  causes  for 
this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  most  of 
which  are  patent  to  the  well-informed 
sportsman.  While  some  of  these  causes 
are  preventable,  others  are  seemingly  be- 
yond his  influence  and  personal  endeavor. 
In  the  matter  of  upland  game,  as  grouse, 
quail,  hares  and  squirrels,  their  disappear- 
ance must  be  attributed  mainly  to  certain 
radical  changes  in  their  environment  in 
field,  prairie  and  forest.  The  felling  of 
timber,  clearing  up  on  thickets  and  brush- 
land,  and  the  substitution  of  the  wire 
fence  for  the  old  rail  fences  and  hedges, 
may  be  mentioned  as  important  factors  in 
the  decrease  of  upland  game.  For  the 
scarcity  of  big  game  in  the  mountains  the 
greed  of  the  improvident  hunter  is  mostly 
to  blame. 

The  decrease  of  fish  in  inland  waters  is 
chiefly  due  to  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  streams  brought  about  by  their  pol- 
lution by  impure  waste  water,  offal  and 
other  deleterious  matter  from  mills,  fac- 
tories and  other  industrial  plants.  My 
own  experience  for  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  fish  and  game  has  been 
that  of  many  others.  For  fifty  years  I 
have  labored  with  voice  and  pen,  in  the 
public  prints  and  before  assemblages  and 
State  Legislatures,  for  the  increase  and 
protection  of  fish  and  game,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  the  waters  to  their  original 
conditions,  so  far  as  possible. 

Most  of  the  evils  enumerated  could  be 
corrected,  or  at  least  mitigated,  by  wiser 
and  better  laws,  tho  judging  from  my  own 
experience  and  that  of  others,  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  enlist  the  serious  at- 
tention and  interest  of  State  Legislatures  to 
the  importance  of  the  matter  of  conserva- 
tion of  game  and  fish,  and  to  the  purifica- 
tion of  State  waters. 

But  a  new  star  has  arisen  on  the  horizon, 
a  star  of  hope  and  promise,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, to  which  we  must  look  for  a  better 
state  of  things  in  the  interest  of  the  sports- 
man, and  for  the  conservation  of  our  fish, 
game  and  waters.  But  to  accomplish 
the  best  results,  every  sportsman  should 
consider  it  his  first  duty  to  join  with  his 
fellows  in  organizing  a  chapter  of  the 
League,  and  by  so  doing  to  put  his  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  progress,  ever 
remembering  that  in  unity  is  strength. 
And  it  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  that  the 
members  of  all  State  Legislatures  will  also 
join  the  League,  and  consider  it  a  duty  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  demands  of  their 
brother  sportsmen  and  constituents  by 
aiding  them  in  securing  better  laws  for  the 
conservation  of  fish  and  game  and 
waters. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
which  is  described  as  "a  national  federa- 
tion of  angling  clubs,"  has  its  headquarters 
at  32G  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


Ifeast  FoamTablets 

are  simply 

the  tonic  food — yeast 

in  convenient 

tablets 

They're  made  entirely  of  pure, 
whole,  dehydrated  yeast;  they  keep  and  — 

They  don't  cause  gas! 

Many  foods  come  to  our  table  minus  an  ele- 
ment necessary  to  health  and  vigor. 

Yeast  Foam  Tablets  are  the  richest  known 
natural  food  source  of  this  element,  as  they  are 
pure  yeast — for  health  purposes  only —  and  not 
diluted  with  starch,  water  and  similar  "fillers" 
found  in  ordinary  forms  of  yeast. 

Start  taking  them  today;  they  will  supple- 
ment your  regular  food  and  help  you  to  utilize 
its  full  value. 

As  a  tonic  to  stimulate  the  appetite,  improve 
digestion  and  correct  many  disorders  due  to 
malnutrition,  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  have  been 
successfully  prescribed  by  physicians  and 
taken  by  thousands. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  baking 
yeasts,  Yeast  Foam  and  Magic  Yeast. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  — 25c  VALUE- 
YEAST  FOAM  TABLETS 

Your  name 

oAddress 


Mail  coupon  to  Northwestern  Yeast  Company 
1750  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago 
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A  Guide  to 

Investment 

Selection 


O 


ur  monthly  booklet,  In- 
vestment Recommendations, 
serves  many  investors  as  a 
guide  in  purchasing  securities. 

It  contains  a  diversified  list 
of  bonds,  including  govern- 
ment, municipal  and  corporate 
issues,  of  attractive  yield. 

Concise  descriptions  are  given 
of  many  of  the  securities  to- 
gether with  current  financial 
data  on  the  issuing  companies. 

At  any  of  our  offices  you  can 
obtain  this  booklet — and,  if 
you  desire,  personal  service  in 
selecting  sound  investments 
suited  to  your  needs. 


MAIN    OFFICE 

GUARANTY    TRUST     COMPANY     BUILDING 

I4O   BROADWAY,       NEW  YORK 


other  offices: 

NEW  YORK 

Fifth  Ave.  &  44th  St. 
MadisonAve.&60th  St. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
BOSTON  ,  MASS. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
CLEVELAND,  O. 
ERIE,  PA. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
READING,  PA. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SCRANTON,  PA. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


THE  NATION'S  ICE  BILL 


Guaranty  Company 
of  New  York 


A  NATION  that  spends  a  million  dollars 
■**•  a  day  on  ice  ought  to  be  able  to  keep 
cool.  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  using  1920  census  figures,  estimates 
that  the  ice  bills  of  the  country  come  to  a 
total  of  more  than  $365,000,000  a  year. 
The  ice-manufacturing  establishments  pro- 
duced $137,000,000  worth  of  ice  in  1919 
and  that  produced  by  other  industries 
brought  the  total  of  artificial  ice  up  to 
about  $150,000,000  worth.  While  we  are 
growing  less  and  less  dependent  on  natural 
ice,  we  did  get  ice  valued  at  about  $37,500,- 
000  from  our  rivers  and  lakes  in  1919. 
This  brings  the  total  up  to  $187,000,000 
and  even  this  does  not  include  large  quan- 
tities of  ice  made  by  great  manufacturing 
establishments  solely  for  their  own  use 
and  not  included  in  the  census  records. 
Since  experts  say  that  the  "ultimate  con- 
sumer" pays  at  least  double  the  price  of 
production,  "a  total  of  the  sums  paid  by 
the  public  would  therefore  aggregate 
!  about  $375,000,000  per  annum."  Further 
,  interesting  facts  bearing  on  our  ice  bill 
are  set  doAvn  as  follows  by  the  New  York 
bank  in  its  Trade  Record: 

The  production  of  ice  by  artificial  meth- 
ods began  in  New  Orleans  in  the  closing 
year  of  the  Civil  War,  and  by  1870  the 
number  of  ice  factories  in  the  country 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
By  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  37; 
in  1890,  222;  in  1900,  775;  in  1910,  2,004; 
and  in  1920,  2,867.  That  the  industry 
proved  an  attractive  one  to  the  capitalists 
of  the  country  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  ice 
factories  of  the  United  States  advanced, 
according  to  census  reports,  from  about 
$1,000,000  in  1880,  to  $38,000,000  in 
1900,  and  $270,000,000  in  1919,  the  year 
I  covered  by  the  latest  census  reports. 

While  no  official  figures  are  available 
as  to  the  quantity  of  ice  still  being  har- 
vested on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  winter  months,  unofficial 
estimates  by  accepted  authorities  indicate 
that  the  quantity  obtained  from  natural 
sources  has  steadily  decreased  coinciden- 
tally  with  the  big  increase  in  artificial 
production.  A  decade  ago  practically  no 
ice  frozen  by  the  natural  process  was  used 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  United  States, 
since  it  was  cheaper  to  manufacture  it 
where  required  than  to  pay  the  cost  of 
transporting  it  from  the  northern  climate, 
while  even  the  Northern  States  where 
natural  ice  is  still  to  be  had  for  the  mere 
harvesting  are  now  abandoning  the  nat- 
ural product  for  the  artificial,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  biggest  pro- 
ducers of  artificial  ice  are  in  the  North — 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illi- 
nois— while  the  census  of  1920  shows  ice 
factories  in  every  State  of  the  Union  ex- 
cept New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  28,000,000  tons  of  ice 
turned  out  by  the  factories  of  the  country 
in  1919  was  produced  from  distilled  water. 

That  the  production  of  ice  by  artificial 
methods  has  become  general  in  other  parts 


of  the  world  is  also  evidenced  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  item  "ice"  from  the  official 
export  records  as  issued  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  exportation 
of  ice  from  the  United  States  to  the  trop- 
ical and  semi-tropical  sections  of  the  world 
began  in  1805,  and  altho  the  original  ex- 
periment was  not  a  financial  success,  the 
exportation  continued  until  the  value  of 
ice  exported  reached  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  the  period 
immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  when 
it  began  slowly  to  decline  as  the  produc- 
tion of  artificial  ice  developed,  and  finally 
disappeared  in  1917  from  the  official 
records  of  "merchandise  exported  from 
the  United  States." 

Ice-making  machines,  however,  have 
taken  the  place  of  ice  in  our  list  of  articles 
exported,  the  total  value  of  "refrigerating 
machinery,  including  ice-making  machin- 
ery," exported  from  the  United  States  in 
the  fiscal  year  1921  having  aggregated 
§3,391,000  as  against  a  little  over  a  half 
million  dollars  a  decade  earlier. 


NEW  FINANCING  TURNING  TO 
STOCKS 

\?>  THE  financial  situation  has  im- 
■^-^  proved,  not  only  has  there  been  new 
financing,  but  this  new  financing  has 
recently  been  taking  the  form  of  stock 
issues  rather  than  bond  flotations,  so  the 
New  York  Times  notes  in  its  financial 
section.  The  history  of  this  development 
is  presented  briefly  as  follows: 

Up  to  a  year  ago,  when  large  amounts  of 
funds  were  tied  up  in  frozen  credits,  about 
the  only  financing  attempted  was  of  the 
emergency  sort,  in  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  raise  large  sums  of  money 
quickly  to  tide  over  the  period  of  stress. 
The  situation  changed  rapidly  with  the  end 
of  liquidation.  Bond  offerings  increased. 
Prominent  corporations  in  the  railroad, 
industrial  and  public  utility  fields  offered 
their  bonds  to  investors.  As  funds  which 
had  been  tied  up  in  frozen  credits,  or  funds 
ordinarily  employed,  during  normal  times, 
in  payrolls  and  raw  materials,  came,  to 
hand,  they  were  quickly  shifted  into  these 
new  bonds,  most  of  which  offered  excep- 
tional security,  a  high  interest  rate,  ready 
marketability  and,  in  quite  a  few  cases, 
a  long  period  of  time  during  which  the 
securities  were  not  subject  to  call. 

New  financing  of  industrial  corporations 
with  bond  issues  has  gradually  been 
brought  to  halt,  not  because  the  bonds 
could  not  be  sold — because  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  investing  public  still 
is  hungry  for  high-grade  industrial  bonds, 
as  the  day-to-day  open  market  shows — 
but  because  of  the  shift  toward  easiness  in 
the  money  market  which  had  brought 
a  plethora  of  idle  funds  to  the  financial 
centers  seeking  investment.  The  change 
did  not  come  overnight.  It  has  been 
a  gradual  affair,  outwardly  reflected  by  the 
continued  lessening  of  rediscounts  by 
member  banks  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
System:  the  complete  liquidation  of  all 
frozen  credits,  and  the  consequent  flooding 
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"COPPER  and  BRASS 

ARE  CHEAPER 

because  you  pay  for  them  only  ONCEj 

— A  slogan  and 
its  significance 


America's    Greatest  Waste 

is  the  prevalent  use  of  unsubstantial,  short-lived 
materials — in  industry  and  the  home  alike. 

We  buy.  What  we  buy  breaks  down.  Then 
we  buy  again  .  .  .  and  again  .  .  .  when  we 
might  just  as  well  have  bought  something  dur- 
able in  the  beginning. 

A  case  in  point: 

Rust  ruins  annually  more  than  $600,000,000  worth  of 
the  metal  work  on  American  homes.  Think  of  it!  Six 
times  as  much  as  the  fire  Joss. 

The  rust-loss  in  industrial  buildings  undoubtedly  will 
be  found  to  be  as  large  or  larger  than  the  rust-loss  in 
homes. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Waste  through  the  use  of  rusting  ma- 
terials in  machinery  and  other  equipment  is  quite  as 
great  as  that  in  the  buildings  which  house  it. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  serious  loss  caused  by  manu- 
factured articles  themselves  being  spoiled  by  contact 
with  rusted  machine  parts. 

These  are  the  direct  losses  due  to  rust. 

The  indirect  losses  are  found  in  the  money  frittered 
away  in  expensive  but  futile  attempts  to  thwart  rust 
— money  spent  for  repairing,  coating,  plating,  dipping, 
galvanizing,  and  other  costly  makeshifts.  The  total 
cost  of  rust  may  well  be  several  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Copper  and  Brass  are  entirely  unaffected  by 
rust.  For  every  trouble-ridden  year  in  the  short 
life  of  ordinary  metals,  Copper  or  Brass  gives  a 
decade  of  repair-proof,  trouble-free  service. 


Six  months  ago  the  Copper  and  Brass  indus- 
tries began  to  inform  the  public  on  the  superi- 
ority and  ultimate  low  cost  of  the  Everlasting 
Metals. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  start  that  people 
instinctively  believe  in  Copper  and  Brass;  and 
now  that  the  Everlasting  Metals  are  plentiful, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  before  the  public 
the  fact  that  Copper  and  Brass  are  cheaper 
because  you  pay.  for  them  only  ONCE. 

COPPER  &  BRASS 

RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 

15  Broadway    *    New   York 


To  Industrial  Executives 

In  the  chemical,  textile,  packing  and  canning,  electrical,  and  hundreds 
of  other  industries,  chemists  and  engineers  constantly  are  uncovering 
new  uses  for  the  Everlasting  Metals,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  a  full, 
up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  uses  and  value  of  Copper,  Brass  and  the 
Bronzes  is  possessed  only  by  research  engineers. 

Believing  that  the  public  is  interested  in  these  uses,  that  business 
executives  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  ways  to  improve  their  pro- 
cesses and  machines,  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association 
offers  the  services  of  its  engineering  staff.  Write  to  the  Manager  of 
the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association,  25  Broadway,  New  York. 


THESE  ARE  THE  COMPANIES 
which  now  comprise  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association 
Producer  Members — ivho  mine  or  refine  Copper 


American  Smelting  &  Refining 

Company 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 
Arizona  Commercial  Mining 

Company 
Braden  Copper  Company 
Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining 

Company 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining 

Company 
Chile  Exploration  Company 
Chtno  Copper  Company 


Copper  Range  Company 
East  Butte  Copper  Mining 

Company 
Greene  Cananea  Copper  Co. 
Inspiration  Consolidated  Cop- 
per Company 
Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 
Miami  Copper  Company 
Mother  Lode  Coalition  Mines 

Company 
Nevada   Consolidated  Copper 
Company 


New  Cornelia  Copper  Co. 
North  Butte  Mining  Company 
Old  Dominion  Company 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
Ray  Consolidated  Copper  Co. 
Shattuck  Arizona  Copper 

Company 
United  Verde  Extension  Min- 
ing Company 
Utah  Copper  Company 
Utah  Consolidated  Mining 
Company 


Manufacturer  Members — who  fabricate  and  distribute  Copper  and  Brass  products 


Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co., 

Anaconda  Sales  Company 
Main  Office:  25Broadway,  N.Y. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Company 
Main  Office:  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Branch  Offices: 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City 
North  American  Bldg.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
State  Lake  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Chase  Metal  Works  (Owned  by 

the  Chase  Companies,  Inc.) 
Main  Office:  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Branch  Offices: 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

79  Milk  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ohio  Chase  Company,  2094 
East  19th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

P.O.  Box  No.  265,  Atlanta, Ga 

678  Second  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  (Chase  Companies  of 
California,  Inc.) 

,417  East  Third  St.,  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal.  (Chase  Companies 
of  California,  Inc.) 

U.T.Hungcrford  Brass  &  Cop- 
per Co. 
Main  Office  and  Warehouse: 


80  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Branch     Offices    and    Ware-- 

houses:  95  Broad  St..  Boston. 
Mass. 

510  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

17  North  Seventh  St..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

South  &  Lombard  Sts.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Battery  &  Market  Sts.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  G.  Hussey  &.  Co. 

Main  Office:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branch    Offices    and  Ware- 
houses:   504  West  24th  St., 
New  York  City. 
224  No.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Branch  Office- 
First    National    Bank    Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Michigan  Copper  &  Brass  Co. 
Main  Office:  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  National  Brass  &  Copper 

Co. 
Main  Office:  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Branch  Office:  30  Church  St., 

New  York  City. 

New  England  Brass  Co. 
Main  Office:  Taunton,  Mass. 

Rome  Brass  &  Copper  Co. 
Main  Office:  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Offices: 

S.  J.  Marble,  233  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


Finucane  &  Macfie,  350  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

M.  K.  Williams,  Mgr.,  115  N. 
Market  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

John  H.  Heimbuecher  Metals 
Co.,  541  N.  3rd  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Irvine  Brass  &  Copper  Co., 
1 1 7  N.  2nd  St.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Osgood  &  Howell,  Wells-Fargo 
^Idg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Co. 
Main  Office:  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Branch  Offices: 

224  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

111. 
280  Broadway ,  New  York  City. 
10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
1.413  Pennsylvania  Bldg.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
959  Leader  News  Bldg.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
C.  H.    Pcnnoyer,    216    Rialto 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Taunton  -  New   Bedford   Cop- 
per Co. 
Main  Office:  Taunton,  Mass. 
Branch  Offices: 

Rolling     Mills     at     Taunton, 

Mass.,   and   New   Bedford, 

Mass. 

35HowardSt..NewYorkCity. 

61  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
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your 
checks  be 
altered? 

The  check-changer 
chooses  his  victims.  If 
you  use  checks  on  plain- 
paper,youaretheeasiest 
mark  hecan  find.  Hecan 
very  easily  raise  your 
check,  alter  the  payee's 
name,  change  the  date 
and  endorsements. 

This  danger  can  be 
eliminated  by  asking 
your  bank  for  checks  on 

National 

Safety  Paper 

National  Safety  Paper 
not  only  prevents  rais- 
ing the  amount,  but 
protects  all  the  writing 
on  the  check.  An  at- 
tempt to  alter  it  with 
chemicals,  eraser,  or 
knife  produces  a  glaring 
white  spot  or  stain  in 
the  paper,  instantly  ex- 
posing the  fraud. 

Our  bookllThe  Pro- 
tection of  Checks"  ex- 
poses the  various  kinds 
of  check  crimes,  and  tells 
the  best  way  to  prevent 
them.  Write  for  a  Copy 
today. 

George  La  Monte  &.  Son 

Founded  1871 
61  Broadway,  New  York 

National  Safety  Paper  is  alsomade  in 

Canada  by  Qeorge  ha  Monte 

&  Son,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


INVESTMENTS   AND   FINANCE 

Continued 


of  the  financial  districts  of  the  country 
with  idle  funds  seeking  employment. 

This  condition,  in  its  turn,  has  developed 
another  step  in  the  improvement  of  the 
financial  situation  and  in  the  introduction 
of  other  vehicle?  into  which  idle  funds 
may  be  shunted.  It  is  an  era  of  stock 
sales.  The  common  and  preferred  shares 
of  no  less  than  six  nationally  known  cor- 
porations have  been  offered  to  investors 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  In  some  cases 
they  have  been  offered  to  the  general  public. 

These  offerings,  including  both  the  com- 
mon and  preferred  stocks  to  be  sold,  ag- 
gregate approximately  $200,000,000.  It 
represents  that  much  new  money  drawn 
into  six  nationally  known  corporations  for 
the  purposes  of  expansion  made  necessary 
by  growth  over  a  period  of  years  and 
enthusiastic  plans  for  taking  care  of  growth 
anticipated  in  the  future. 

The  corporations  referred  to  are  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company  of  New  York,  Gimbel 
Brothers  of  New  York,  and  Philipsborn's, 
Inc.,  the  last-named  a  Chicago  mail-order 
house,  New  York  Air  Brake  Company, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Company  and 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. The  most  popular  offerings  were 
those  of  the  three  merchandising  concerns, 
the  writer  in  The  Times  notes;  "in  each 
of  these  three  instances,  the  stock  offered 
was  over-subscribed  on  the  day  the  books 
-were  opened."  The  purpose  of  the  new 
Telephone  stock  is  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  service  to  meet  applications  for 
upwards  of  200,000  additional  telephones 
now  on  file.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
new  capital  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
is  to  enlarge  the  road's  terminal  facilities 
at  Hampton  Roads. 


HAS  INFLATION  RETURNED? 

1\  /TANY  observers  of  business  conditions 
■*-*■*■  and  financial  developments  see  in 
the  wage  increases  like  those  in  the  steel 
industry  "support  for  the  theory  that  we 
are  entering  into  a  period  of  'inflation,'  to 
be  accompanied,"  as  the  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks,  "by 
results  happy  or  otherwise,  according  to 
their  varying  economic  philosophies."  We 
find,  for  instance,  on  the  very  page  of  The 
Evening  Post  containing  this  editorial 
statement,  a  dispatch  from  a  Cleveland 
financial  correspondent  which  makes  the 
assertion  that  recent  events  "have  con- 
vinced nearly  all  the  remaining  doubters 
that  industry  has  entered  into  another 
period  of  inflation."    This  writer  continues: 

New  developments  have  been  the  addi- 
tional signatures  to  the  Cleveland  coal 
mining  agreement,  the  large  wage  advance 
granted  in  the  Connellsville  region,  without 
reference  to  the  Cleveland  agreement,  the 
20  per  cent,  wage  advance  being  made  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  generally,  and 
the  various  advances  in  steel  prices. 

While  the  business  situation  may  be 
satisfactory  to  many,  even  tho  it  represents 
inflation,  there  are  many  who  find  it  quite 


^Cruises  to  the        O 
5  Continent^ 

"  The  Best  in  Travel" 


Rio  Centennial  Cruise 

(Including  the  West  Indies) 
45  days  from  New  York  to  New 
York.  Feb  3,  1923  on  new  S.S, 
'Reliance".  Visits  West  Indies, 
Panama,  South  America,  the  Expo- 
sition. Send  for  ship's  plan  and  rates 


Mediterranean 
Cruise 

Feb. 10,  '23 

S.S. 

"Rotterdam" 


A  delightful  Winter  Cruise  of  about 
twomonths  on  the  famous  S.S.  "Rot- 
terdam". Visiting  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Corsica, 
Naples,  Athens,  Efeypt,  Holy  Land, 
Monte  Carlo  and  many  other  places 
$625  up — New  York  to  New  York 


2  Cruises  Round-the- World 

125  days  of  expertly  planned  travel. 
V isitinfe  Havana,  Panama,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Hawaii,  Japan  (14  days), 
China,  Philippines, Zamboanga,  Java 
((4  days) ,  India  (21  days) .  New  S.S. 
"Resolute"  and  "Volendam"  Jan. 
9  and  16,  1923.  Rates  $1050  upwards 
Write  for  the  Booklets  you  desire 

Raymond  &Whitcomb  Co. 

22b  Beacon  Street,  Boston 

New  York     Chicago     Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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Electric  Fireless  Cooker 

Gives  every  facility  of  electric  range  plus  every  advan- 
tage of  tireless  cooker  at  less  cost  than  a  good  oil  stove. 

A  utomatic  Rapid  Electric  Cooker 

New  Invention 
Revolutionizes    Cooking  § 

Saves  507c  to  75 7o  fuel  cost 

BaJ;es,  roasts,  bolls,  stars,  fries,  toasts. 
Needs  no  watching.  Shuts  electricity 
off  automatically.  Attaches  to  any 
electric  socket.  No  special  wiring. 
Write  for  FREE  Home  Science  Cook 
Book,  30-day  FREE  trial  offer  and 
direct  factory  prices. 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO.  Dept.  30 

Detroit,   Mich.      Georgetown,  Ont. 


ano 


IfwfmilM 


There  is  something 
fine  about  it 

*<3*>andup  WM.DEMUTM0. 

at  the  better 

smoke  shops  NEW  YORK 


unsatisfactory  and  who  would  very  much 
prefer  to  see  business  move  in  a  conserva- 
tive way.  There  are  now  few,  if  any.  men 
who  would  make  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide 
of  inflation.  Rather  the  word  has  been 
going  round  that  this  would  represent  a 
hopeless  task,  and  the  common  attitude, 
therefore,  is  that  while  the  condition  repre- 
sents one  of  inflation  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  move  with  the  tide  and  try  to  profit  by 
it  as  far  as  possible.  Conservative  coun- 
sels are  no  longer  being  preached. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between 
this  new  attitude  of  the  present  and  the 
attitude  of  1919  and  1920,  when  there  was 
inflation.  At  that  time  every  one  did  not 
recognize  that  the  condition  was  one  of 
inflation.  There  were  not  a  few  who  con- 
sidered the  condition  simply  a  new  normal, 
holding  that  the  dollar  had  been  more  or 
less  permanently  depreciated  in  value. 
The  present  and  prospective  condition 
being  recognized  as  one  of  inflation,  there 
will  be  more  care  exercised  by  the  in- 
dividual to  see  that  he  does  not  overstay 
his  market.  Stocks  of  material  will  hardly 
accumulate  as  in  1920,  and  thus  the  end, 
when  it  does  come,  will  come  with  par- 
ticular suddenness. 

But  the  editor  of  The  Evening  Post's 
financial  page,  in  the  column  of  comment 
already  quoted,  disputes  the  assertion  that 
we  are  really  entering  into  a  period  of  infla- 
tion of  "boom"  times.  He  gathers  up  the 
facts  regarding  price  and  wage  advances 
and  proceeds  to  the  "no  inflation"  con- 
clusion as  follows: 

Certainly  the  wage  increases  do  make 
for  higher  prices  in  certain  commodities. 
The  cost  of  producing  both  coal  and  steel 
obviously  is  increased.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  both  steel  and  coal 
prices  have  already  risen  sharply  as  a 
result  of  the  scarcities  created  by  the 
strikes,  and  that  these  prices  will  tend  to 
drop  as  the  shortages  are  relieved.  In 
addition,  it  is  clear  that  certain  other 
commodities  are  cheap  and  show  little 
disposition  to  advance.  Rubber,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  fluctuating  close  to  the  low 
levels  of  the  year.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  copper,  in  view  of  the  European 
situation,  will  be  able  to  achieve  any  sharp 
advances  for  some  time.  Automobiles  and 
tires  obviously  are  cheap  and  will  continue 
so,  while  the  oil  industry  is  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  maintenance  of  existing  rela- 
tively moderate  prices  will  be  considered 
reasonably  satisfactory. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  prices  is, 
in  other  words,  exceedingly  diverse.  A 
scarcity  of  labor,  due  partly  to  immigration 
restrictions,  is  a  distinct  likelihood.  The 
cost  of  coal  and  steel,  and  possibly  building 
materials,  is  likely  to  be  high  this  fall. 
The  heavy  industries  are  the  ones  prin- 
cipally involved.  On  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain commodities,  including  the  important 
grains,  are  cheap  and  will  not  be  affected 
materially  by  the  other  situation.  After 
all,  with  wheat  around  a  dollar  in  the 
Chicago  market,  the  farmer's  purchasing 
power  will  be  moderate.  The  futility  of 
high  tariffs  in  raising  the  prices  of  his 
products  has,  furthermore,  been  conclu- 
sively demonstrated.  Other  consumers 
meanwhile  show  themselves  unwilling  to 
pay  high  prices  to  meet  their  daily  needs; 
and  they  probably  will  continue  to  impose 
their  will  on  retail  merchants.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
country  is  on  the  verge  of  a  general  boom. 
A  moderate  improvement  with  irregularity 
is  much  more  probable. 
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The  only  protection 

you  need  on  checks 
you  write 
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Better  than 
ingenuity 

Write  checks  by  pen  and  ink  or  type- 
writer and  be  positively  protected 

Don't  delude  yourself  about  check  protection.  The 
owners  of  "fire-proof"  buildings  carry  fire  insurance. 
They  make  sure.  Just  because  you  have  some  ingeni- 
ous devices  or  "tricks"  to  protect  your  checks,  dorit  ne- 
glect the  positive  protection  that  insurance  gives  you. 

Bankers  now  offer  their  customers  insured  checks  with- 
out charge  that  positively  protect  each  user  with  $  1 ,000.00 
insurance  against  loss  through  fraudulent  alterations. 

Go  ask  your  banker  today  for  these  checks.  Tell  him 
that  you  want  the  positive  protection  of  insurance.  If 
you  cannot  find  a  banker  in  your  locality  who  can  supply 
you  with  these  checks,  write  us  for  the  name  of  one  who 
will  gladly  accommodate  you. 

The  Bankers  Supply  Co.^ 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Bank  Checks  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 

ATLANTA  DES  MOINES        SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Insured,     in    the 
HARTFORD 

against  loss  through  fraud- 
ulent or  felonious  alterations 
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Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


This  Cook  Book  Free 

It  gives  118  ways  to 
prepare  and  cook  fish 

USE  COUPON  BELOW 

FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  sup- 
plied  DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS..  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  FISH  COMPANY,  with  newly 
caught,  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than 
any  inland  dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT. 
sending  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME  by  prepaid  ex- 
press or  parcel  post  all  orders  east  of  Kansas.  Our 
fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we 
•want  YOU  to  try  some,  subject  to  your  complete 
approval  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are  de- 
licious for  breakfast  or  dinner.  They  are  packed  to 
your  ordei  in  new  brine  and  keep  almost  indefinitely. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  ££?,  cnange  from  meat  and  is  more  economical. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobster? 
V%£}£.  £r.e»£oilSf3  and  Packed  in  PA.  CHMENT- 

c  i  VANS*  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest  and 
safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as  crisp 
ana  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relisha  ble.hearty  dishthatyour 
whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just  like 
that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder 

FRESH  MACKEREL  for  frying,  SHRIMPtocream 
2nAit»,aAtK,CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or  deviled, 
§-AiN,«9Ncready,to,  seJ?e<  SARDINES  of  all  kinds, 
TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS  and 
every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you  can  get 
direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your  pantry  shelf 
tor  regular  or  emergency  use.  aq  r.nf«i  ww* 

FRANK  E.  DAVIS  FISHCO.,  Gloucester,  Mass? 

Frank  E.  Davis  Fish  Co.    89  Central  Wharf,  GW«Ite7,"MlsT 
Please  send  me  without  charge  or  obligation  your 
latest  Sea  Food  Cook  Book  and  Fish  Price  List. 

Name 


Street. 


City.. 


State.. 


High  School  Course 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 

and  the  leading  professions.      This  and   r*-'J 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin, 


'9Ll'."  ^**"^"'-n  * «i   durance   . 
1  hie  and    thirty-six  other  practical 
Send  for  It  TODAY. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

[??»*•_  H-BSg- A  "rexel  Ave.  A  58th  St. 


CHICAGO 


Dim,  distant  ob- 
jects made  large 
and  clear  with 
the 


THE    POCKET  TELESCOPE 


Magnifies  4i  times.  Only  3?"  long,  suede  leather 
case,  firs  the  pocket.  Ready  for  use  any  where,  any 
time. 

See  your  dealer  first.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  send 
>Z  plus  5c  postage.     Money  back  guarantee 

Opportunity  for  live  dealers 

WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  CO. 
14-16  Clinton  Ave..        Rochester,  N.  Y. 

3<4«£cjy<  #>Actt>-  J&ruj&  &/nd  WujuOxaas  for  <?V  -tmuzaa/  ■ 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

August  23. — Hunger  riots  by  the  unem- 
ployed are  reported  to  have  broken  out 
in  Vienna,  and  the  situation  is  said  to 
be  dangerous. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen,  leader  of  the  South 
China  faction,  announces  that  civil 
war  between  the  north  and  south  is 
ended,  and  Li  Yuan  Hung,  President 
of  the  Chinse  Republic,  announces  his 
willingness  to  resign  in  favor  of  Sun  Yat- 
Sen,  provided  the  resignation  is  ap- 
proved and  accepted  by  Parliament. 

August  24.— Bandits  break  into  a  train 
near  Batum  and  rob  the  chief  of  the 
American  Relief  Organization  of  $30,- 
000,  which  had  just  been  received  from 
America. 

August  25.— The  Italian  Foreign  Minister, 
Carlo  Schanzer,  and  the  Austrian  Chan- 
cellor, Dr.  Seipel,  meet  at  Verona, 
Italy,  to  discuss  means  of  assisting  Aus- 
tria, said  to  be  on  the  verge  of  utter 
collapse. 

August  26. — Premier  Poincare  rejects  the 
German  reparations  guaranties,  which 
provide  for  a  contract  between  the 
German  Government  and  the  biggest 
German  industrialists  for  delivery  dur- 
ing the  period  of  a  moratorium  of 
products  of  the  Ruhr  mines  and  wood 
from  the  state  forests,  and  independent 
action  by  France  against  Germany  is 
said  to  be  a  possible  result. 

The  battle-ship  France,  of  23,000  tons,  one 
of  the  best  ships  of  the  French  Navy, 
strikes  a  rock  in  Quiberon  Bay,  off  the 
Brittany  coast,  and  sinks  with  a  loss  of 
three  men. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  ordered  the 
exile  of  1,500  intellectuals,  as  a  mild 
form  of  punishment,  announces  Com- 
missary of  Justice  Kurski. 

August  27.— Eamon  de  Valera,  leader  of 
the  Irish  irregulars,  is  reported  to  be 
convalescing  from  wounds  in  a  house 
near  Bandon,  County  Louth. 

William  T.  Cosgrave,  acting  head  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  Government,  assures 
the  British  Government  that  the  poli- 
cies for  which  Michael  Collins  stood  will 
be  carried  out  "with  the  same  deter- 
mination and  confidence." 

An  official  dispatch  from  Guatemala  City 
says -the  government  forces  have  re- 
captured the  towns  and  forces  recently 
taken  by  the  revolutionaries  in  the 
Republic  of  Salvador  and  that  twelve 
of  the  revolutionaries  have  been  exe- 
cuted. 

The  Reparations  Commission  delays  de- 
cision on  Germany's  request  for  a  mora- 
torium by  resolving  that  Germany 
again  be  heard  before  the  Commission 
on  August  30. 

DOMESTIC 

August  23. — The  railroad  peace  conference 
in  New  York  ends  in  a  deadlock,  the 
railroad  executives  refusing  to  take  the 
strikers  back  with  full  seniority  rights. 

William  Z.  Foster,  head  of  the  Trades 
Educational  League,  is  arrested  in 
Chicago  in  connection  with  the  alleged 
radical  plots  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, unearthed  recently  in  Michigan. 

The  House  passes  the  Winslow  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  coal  industry,  by  a  vote  of  219  to  55. 


The  Handy  Dressing 

for  Cuts  and  Scratches 

No  need  for  a  bandage!  New- 
Skin  forms  a  neat,  flexible  film 
that  protects  small  skin  in- 
juries. 

It  is  antiseptic  and  preventive, 
too.  Keeps  germs  out  and  helps 
nature  heal  the  injured  tissues. 

Have  New-Skin  handy  for 
emergencies. 

15c.  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists 

NEW  SKIN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK    TORONTO    LONDON 

"Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin" 
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BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

JENOGRAPHER 

AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  offers  men  and  women  rich  rewards  fascinating- 
work,  big  pay,  and  opens  the  way  for  promotion  to  high  executive 
positions  paying  $50  to  $100  a  week  and  up  Many  of  America's i  bi*- 
geBt  business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  they  mastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $60  a  week.  The  Tulloss 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  at  a  large  salary 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  shorthand  the  new 
way  1,25  to  150  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
Jatigue  as  wi th  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods— remarkablereaults 
You  learn  faster  the  Tullosa  New  Way.  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  halt  usual  cost— you  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher—worth  more  money  than  theaverage  right  from  the  start.  If  al- 
ready a  stenographeryou  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  untilyouget  speed,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acauired  In  ten  easy  lessons. 
Will  send  you  free  our  amazing  book, "How  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Right 
riana  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
now  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postsl  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  typewriting.    No  obligation— write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL.      935  College  Hill,    Springfield.  Ohio 


I  For  Pleasure  or  for  Business 
At  Work  or  at  Play 

Remember 

Luden's  soothe  husky 

throats;    a  blessing  on 

dusty  days 

LUDENS 

|e>7    MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 
GIVE  QUICK  RELIEF 
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In  a  letter  to  Representative  Mondell, 
President  Harding  expresses  willingness 
for  the  postponement  of  Congressional 
consideration  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill, 
"until  we  can  rivet  the  attention  of 
Congress  with  a  Ml  attendance." 

August  24. — Senator  Walsh,  of  Massachu- 
setts, introduces  a  resolution  providing 
for  Government  seizure  of  coal  mines. 

i 

The  Sioux  City  Trades  and  Labor  Assem- 
bly unanimously  passes  a  resolution  de- 
manding that  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  call 
a  national  strike. 

Secretary  Hughes  and  a  group  of  delegates 
sail  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  they  will 
represent  this  Government  at  the  Bra- 
zilian Centennial  Exposition. 

August  25. — President  Harding  asks  Con- 
gress for  an  appropriation  of  $200,000 
for  use  by  the  mixed  commission  to 
adjust  American  claims  against  Ger- 
many, aggregating  $300,000,000. 

Thirty-five  alleged  members  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  tried  on  felony  charges  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Englewood  raid  in  Los 
Angeles  on  April  22  are  acquitted. 

August  26. — Wages  to  coal  miners  in 
the  Alabama  field  will  be  increased 
20  per  cent,  on  September  1,  according 
to  an  announcement  from  Birming- 
ham. About  26,000  men  will  get  the 
increase. 

Henry  Ford  announces  that  all  the  Ford 
plants  will  be  shut  down  on  September 
16  because  of  the  coal  shortage.  The 
shut-down  will  affect  105,000  men, 
strictly  Ford  employees,  and  indirectly 
affect,  it  is  estimated,  300,000  men. 

August  27. — Postmaster-General  Work,  it 
is  announced,  has  proposed  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  post-office  buildings 
in  every  city  and  town,  as  an  economical 
step  which  would  mean  a  saving  to  the 
Government  of  approximately  $500,- 
000,000  within  the  next  ten  years. 

Internal  revenue  collections  fell  off  $1,- 
398,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1922  as 
compared  with  the  year  before,  accord- 
ing to  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner 
Blair. 

August  28. — Armed  with  a  vote  authorizing 
him  to  order  a  strike  if  the  request  is 
not  granted,  President  E.  F.  Grable, 
of  the  Maintenance-of-Way  Union, 
demands  of  the  United  States  Railway 
Labor  Board  an  increase  to  a  minimum 
wage  of  48  cents  an  hour.  At  present 
the  mainten&nce-of-way  men  are  getting 
from  23  to  35  cents  an  hour,  the  rate 
having  been  recently  fixt  by  the  Board. 

Four  of  the  men  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  wrecking  of  a  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Express  train  near  Gary,  Indiana, 
on  August  20,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
the  engineer  and  fireman,  are  reported 
to  have  said  they  were  instructed  by 
an  official  of  the  shopmen's  union  to 
ditch  the  train  in  order  to  gain  public 
sympathy  for  the  strikers. 


Near  the  End. — Once,  when  a  bishop  was 
crossing  the  Atlantic  on  a  big  liner,  he 
gave  a  sermon  and  took  for  the  subject  of 
his  discourse  the  exhortation,  "Trust  in 
Providence."  The  captain,  who  was 
present,  was  greatly  imprest.  That  night 
a  very  bad  storm  arose,  and  all  the  other 
passengers  asked  the  cleric  to  find  out  for 
them  if  the  danger  was  great.  The  bishop 
asked  the  captain,  who  replied:  "I've  done 
all  I  can.    You  must  trust  in  Providence." 

"Good  heavens!"  said  the  bishop,  "is  it 
as  bad  as  that?" — Auckland  Weekly  News. 
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"not  a  wrinkle  at  the  end  of  the  trip" 

Club  Men,  college  men,  society  leaders,  brides  or  debutantes 
— all  who  are  fastidious  about  their  apparel,  rely  on  the  ab- 
solute clothes  protection  of  the  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunk. 

Hartmann  leadership  fixes  on  the  Hartmann  Trunk  Com- 
pany an  obligation  that  never  may  be  shirked.  That  respon- 
sibility is  voiced  in  the  Hartmann  pledge — never  to  compro- 
mise with  Hartmann' s  highest  standard  of  workmanship  or 
material.  The  Hartmann  Patented  Cushion  Top  found  in 
no  other  trunk  absolutely  prevents  clothes  from  wrinkling. 

The  economy  of  quality  was  never  more  strikingly  empha- 
sized than  in  the  Hartmann  Wardrobe  today.  It  is  not  built 
to  fit  a  price  but  to  fulfill  every  comfort,  beauty,  and  dura- 
bility requirement.  There  is  "No  trunk  like  a  wardrobe 
—  no  wardrobe  like  a  Hartmann."  Hartmann  Patented 
Cushion  Top  Wardrobes  range  in  price  from  $30  to  $1  SO. 

Hartmann  Trunk   Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

BE   SURE  THE    HARTMANN    RED  X   IS    ON    THE    TRUNK  YOU   BUY 
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W  L  DOUGLAS 

$522  $622 $722  &$822  SHOES 


FOR  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 


AFFIDAVIT 

HEREBY  AFFIRM  THAT 
,W.L.DOUGLAS  SHOES 
.IVE  ME  THE  BEST  VALUES 
FOR  MY  MONEY  IN  STYLE 
COMFORT  AND  SERVICE 

- —  >l  I  .  ■ . >h 


W.L.  Douglas  $7.00  and 
$8.00  sboes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe 
values  for  the  money 
in  this  country. 


WEAR 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

SHOES  AND  SAVE 

MONEY, 


All  W.  Li.  Douglas  shoes  are  made 
of  the  best  and  finest  leathers,  by 
skilled  shoemakers,  all  working-  to 
make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price 
that  money  can  buy.  The  quality  is 
unsurpassed.  The  smart  styles  are 
the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  Only  by  examining-  them 
can  you  appreciate  their  wonderful 
value.  Shoes  of  equal  quality  can- 
not be  bought  elsewhere  at  any- 
where near  our  prices. 

W.  Li.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  into 
all  of  our  HO  stores  at  factory  cost. 
We  do  not  make  one  cent  of  profit 
until  the  shoes  are  sold  to  you. 


W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  and 
$4.50  shoes  for  boys, 
best  in  quality,  best  in 
style,  best  all  around 
shoes    for  boys. 


It  is  worth  dollars  for  you  to  re- 
member that  when  you  buy  shoes 
at  our  stores 

YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L.. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having 
W.Ii.  Douglas  shoes  with  the  name 
and  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
sole.  Do  not  take  a  substitute  and 
pay  extra  profits.  Order  direct 
from  the  factory  and  save  money. 

Write  for  Catalog  Today 

Pres.  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 
161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass 


How  Much  Do  YOU  Earn 
In  YOUR   Spare   Time? 


Others  are  earning  two 
dollars  an  hour  and  more 
by  looking  after  the  re- 
newals and  getting  new- 
subscription  orders  locally 
for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. We  will  be  glad 
to  pay  you  liberally  if 
you  will  sell  us  your 
spare-time  hours. 

You  can  do  as  well  at  the 
start  without  previous 
selling  experience.  Right 
now  forty  thousand  street 
cars  carry  our  display 
card  advertising  messages 
to  the  millions  who  ride! 


Four  hundred  daily  news^ 
papers  which  have  ap- 
proximately fourteen  mil- 
lion readers  carry  our 
dominant  advertising 
copy  which  helps  our  rep- 
resentatives convert  pub- 
lic interest  into  orders! 
For  details  of  the  plan, 
mail  the  coupon  now. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Box  1500 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

I  am  interested  in  your  spare-time  money- 
making  offer.    Please  send  me  details. 


Name 


Address 

City 


. State . 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

To  decide  questions   concerning  the  correct    use   of 

S°    A    fjVh^  COlun?n'    the,  Funk   &  ^agnails  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


G.  B.  F  Hot  Springs,  Ark. — "In  a  recent 
controversy  I  was  informed  that  'It  don't,'  'he 
don  t,  and  She  don't,'  are  correct  because  of 
K1VS  us,e  of  these  forms.  I  have  contended 
that  these  forms  are  not  grammatically  correct 
however,  use  may  have  made  them  acceptable 
Please  give  me  some  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Don't  is  a  contraction  of  do  not.  When  used 
as  a  form  of  the  third  person  singular,  in  the  in- 
dicative mode,  "don't"  is  erroneous.  Not  "She 
don't  like  him,"  but  "She  doesn't  like  him": 
not  "He  don't  care  to  go,"  but  "He  doesn't  care 
to  go."  Altho  "don't,"  in  the  imperative 
mode,  has  been  in  use  in  English  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  purists  still  consider  it  a 
colloquial  contraction,  and  Do  not  is  preferred. 
In  his  first  comedy,  "Love  in  a  Wood,"  the  gallant 
William  Wycherley  introduced  it  with  "Dont 
speak  so  loud"  (act  iii,  sc.  2).  It  is  widely  used 
by  novelists.  Dickens  employed  it  freely — the 
very  frequency  of  its  use  is  likely  to  place  it  on 
a  higher  plane,  but  the  purists  still  stigmatize  it. 

"R.  M.  K.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— The  word 
risque  is  correctly  pronounced  ris'ke—i  as  in 
police,  e  as  in  prey. 

"M.  A.  A  "  Rensselaer,  Ind.— "Can  you  tell 
me  the  meaning  of  the  term  AzraelP" 

Azrael  is  the  angel  of  death.  He  is  so  called 
in  Hebrew  and  Mohammedan  mythology. 

"E.  A.  D.,"  Orange,  Calif.— " Please  give  me 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  words  naive 
and   II   Trovatore." 

Naive,  pronounced  na-iv'—a  as  in  artistic,  i  as 

in  police;  II  Trovatore,  pronounced  il  tro"va-lo're 

i  as  in  police,  o's  as  in  go,  a  as  in  artistic,  e  as  in 
prey. 

"A.  M.  DeL.,"  Fresno.  Calif.— "Adhere  is  the 
country  or  province  of  Accra?" 

Accra  is  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony,  West  Africa.  It  is  sometimes  spelled 
Akkra. 

"K  H.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.—"  Which  is  proper. 
cole  slaw  or  cold  slaw?  " 

Both  forms  are  in  use,  but  the  New  Standard 
Dictionary  prefers  cole-slaw. 

"W  E.  T.,"  Miami.  Fla.— "  Have  seen  the 
word  trainee  used  in  speaking  of  one  trained  or 
receiving  training.  It  seems  in  fine  with  em- 
ployee and  grantee  and  others,  but  I  do  not  find 

n  ln,„two  good  dictionaries.     Is  it  an  authorized 
word? 

The  word  trainee  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  word 
which  has  been  in  the  language  for  a  century  or 
more.  1 1  is  one  of  many  nouns  that  can  be  formed 
by  adding  the  suffix  -ee  to  verbs.  See  this  suffix 
in  your  dictionary. 

"A.  K.,"  Newton,  Mass. — "Why  do  people  say 
a  good  few'  when  they  mean  'a  good  many '?" 

The  expression  "a  good  few"  is  a  colloquialism 
heard  in  the  English  provinces  for  "a  good 
many."  In  the  United  States  its  equivalent  is 
"quite  a  few." 

"M.  McD.,"  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — The  word 
orchid  is  pronounced  or'kid — 0  as  in  or,  i  as  in 
habit. 

"A.  M.  H.,"  East  Hardwick,  Vt  —  '  Which  is 
the  correct  form,  A.M.  or  a.  m.,  P.  M.  or  p.  m.?" 

Usage  varies  in  writing  the  letters  referring  to 
the  time  of  day.  It  is  not  incorrect  to  use  small 
letters,  but  capitals  are  preferable. 

"L.  R.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "  Kindly  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  phrases  'to  join  issue' 
and  'brought  to  book." 

The  phrase  "to  join  issue"  is  defined  on  page 
1303,  column  1,  of  the  New  Standard  Diction- 
ary as:  "To  take  opposite  sides  of  a  case  or  op- 
posite views  of  a  proposition;  mutually  contra- 
dict." The  phrase  "to  bring  to  book"  is  defined 
on  page  309,  column  3,  as,  "To  demand  an  ac- 
count from;  bring  to  terms." 

"P.  P.  P.,"  Beulah,  Mich. — The  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  decorative  is  dek'o-re"tiv 
— first  e  as  in  get,  o  as  in  obey,  second  e  as  in  prey, 
i  as  in  habit. 
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THE   SPICE   OF   LIFE 


Radiotic. — The  radiot  thinks  it  says  he 
that  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hoist  an  aerial. 
—  Dallas    News.     

Defined. — Professor  (in  an  engineering 
class) — "What's  a  dry  dock?" 

Student — "A  physician  who  won't  give 
out  prescriptions." — Dry  Goods  Economist. 


Cheap. — "Did  you  have  to  pay  anything 
to  that  man  you  ran  over  the  other  day?" 

"No — he  happened  to  be  a  relation  of  my 
husband's,  fortunately!" — London  Opinion. 


Good  Alibi. — Defending  Counsel — 
"Think,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my  client 
is  so  deaf  that  he  only  hears  the  voice  of 
conscience  with  difficulty." —  Korsaren 
(Christiania).         

WANTED— TO  RENT 

All  the  Comforts.  —  LADY  —  Elderly 
refined  room  and  kitchenette  in  modern 
home,    prefer   place    with    lady    alone   for 

company.    Phone  R Classified  ad  in  the 

Topeka  Capital.     

A  Good  Suggestion. — Official — "No,  I 
can't  find  you  a  job.  I  have  so  many 
people  here  after  jobs  that  I  can't  even  re- 
member their  names." 

Applicant — "Couldn't  you  give  me  the 
job  of  keeping  a.  record  of  them?" — Kari- 
katuren  (Christiania). 


Confined  to  Prose. — "Do  you  know  'The 
Star  Spangled  Banner'  by  heart?" 

"Yes,",  replied  Senator  Sorghum;  "but 
I'm  not  trying  to  use  it  in  this  campaign. 
Practical  questions  are  becoming  so  com- 
plex that  my  constituents  won't  be  satisfied 
to  hear  me  sing  or  recite." — Washington 
Ere.  Star.  

Fast  Work. — A  lady  who  had  just  re- 
ceived an  interesting  bit  of  news  said  to 
her  little  daughter:  "Marjorie,  dear, 
auntie  has  a  new  baby,  and  now  mamma 
is  the  baby's  aunt,  papa  is  the  baby's 
uncle,  and  you  are  her  little  cousin." 

"Well,"  said  Marjorie,  wonderingly, 
"wasn't  that  arranged  quick!" — Boston 
Transcript.  

Their  Row. — The  couple  were  married 
and  traveled  to  the  lakes  for  their  honey- 
moon. As  soon  as  they  arrived  they  took 
a  boat  out  upon  the  lake. 

The  following  morning  the  bride's 
mother  got  a  post-card,  which  read: 

"Arrived  safely.  Grand  row  before 
supper." 

She  read  and  sighed. 

"My!"  she  muttered,  "I  didn't  think 
they'd  begin  to  quarrel  so  soon." — The 
Watch  ma  n-  Exa  miner. 


Characterizations  Overheard 

"He  is  one  of  those  echo  persons  who 
agree  with  everything  you  say." 

"She  is  a  woman  who  sticks  to  her  prin- 
ciples as  tho  they  were  a  matter  of  eti- 
quette." 

"He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  saves  his 
best  story  to  tell  while  we  are  holding  the 
front  door  open  for  him.  to  go." 

"He  is  one  of  those  fellows  who  always 
grabs  the  stool  when  there's  a  piano  to  be 
moved." 

"She  is  the  sort  of  woman,"  remarked  a 
lady  recently,  "who  gives  you  her  favorite 
recipe  and  purposely  leaves  out  the  most 
important  ingredient." — Boston  Transcript. 
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BOSCH 


IGNITION     STARTING 
LIGHTING 

THE  Bosch  Trade  Mark  is  a  symbol  of  merit. 
For  more  than  a  score  of  years  it  has  des- 
ignated Supreme  Quality  and  proved  its  meaning 
to  more  than  4,000,000  Bosch  Users. 

Bosch  Starting,  Lighting  and  Battery  Ignition  Sys- 
tems carry  the  Quality  Trade  Mark  of  the  American 
Bosch  Magneto  Corporation. 

The  numerous  car  manufacturers  who  selected 

Bosch  Electrical  Equipment  found  that  Quality,  Performance 
and  Owner  Satisfaction  are  best  exemplified  in  Bosch  Products. 

SPECIFY  BOSCH  I 


BE  SATISFIED! 


American  Bosch  Magneto  Corporation 

SPRINGFIELD  NEW  YORK  CHICACO 

DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The     Bosch    Starter 

Powerful,  Positive  and  Long-lived 
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TRANSPORT 


TRUCKS 


Transport  is  a  Special- 
ized Truck— Every  Unit 
Nationally    Serviced 


Convincing  proof  of  the  remarkable  truck  values  offered  by  Trans- 
port— at  prices  below  the  pre-war  level — is  found  in  that  public 
recognition  which  each  month  establishes  a  new  sales  record. 

Transport  Trucks  combine  units  built  by  the  world's  leading 
specialists  with  Transport's  own  superior  workmanship,  the  ex- 
cellence of  which  is  emphasized  in  every  detail  of  construction 
This  combination  is  responsible  for  Transport's  impressive  per- 
formance history. 

Let  us  explain  how  Transport  construction  reduces  friction 
and  prolongs  the  Truck's  life  —  why  Transport  are  called 
"Frictionless  Trucks." 

Transport's  Fair  Prices 

[Chassis  Including  Electrical  Equipment] 

Model  15,  2000  lbs.  max.,  $1295  Model  55,  6000  lbs.  max.,  $2385 
Model  25,  3000  lbs.  max.,  $1495  Model  60,  7000  lbs.  max.,  $2585 
Model  35,  4000  lbs.  max.,  $1885       Model  75,  10,000  lbs.  max.,  $3485 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Factory 
Write  us  for  "A  Questionnaire  for  Truck  Buyers."     Mention  capacity  you  need. 

Transport  Truck  Company,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Model  75,  10,000  lbs.  maxi- 
mum, Equipped  with 
radius  rods,  drive-shaft 
brake,  four-speed  trans- 
mission, electric  lights, 
Duplex  Engine  Governor, 
radiator  guards,  front 
fenders,  bumper  hubodo- 
meter  and  AH4.XS 

motometer    .    .    <PO*TO^ 


Some  Desirable  Territory 
Is  Open  to  Dealers 
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Smoke  ten  cigars 

at  our  risk! 


Hern's  nn  ofTer  that  in  fairness  to  your 
smoking  whim  and  to  our  cigars,  you 
ought  to  snap  up. 

Briefly  our  story  is  this:  We  make 
cigars  and  sell  them  by  the  box  direct 
to  smokers  at  only  one  cost  of  handling 
and  one  profit. 

We  simply  put  a  box  in  a  smoker's 
hands,  invite  him  to  try  the  cigars  at 
our  risk  and  then  decide  whether  or  not 
he  wants  to  keep  the  rest. 

Our  El  Ne'.sor  is  a  4  34  inch  cigar — 
all  long  Havana  and  Porto  Itico  Uller. 
Genuine  Sumatra  leaf  wrapper. 

Based  on  customers'  estimates,  you 
save  upwards  of  7c  on  each  of  these 
cigars.  We  sell  them  at  less  than  8c 
each  by  the  box.  Friends  tell  us  the 
cigar  is  equal  to  any  15c  smoke.  Some 
rate  it  higher. 

They  are  good  cigars,  hand-made  by 
skilled,  adult  cigar-makers  in  clean  sur- 
roundings. 

Say  the  word  and  we'll  send  you  a 
box  of  50,  postage  prepaid.  Smoke 
ten.  If  after  smoking  ten  cigars,  the 
box  doesn't  seem  worth  S3. 75,  return 
the  40  unsmoked  cigars  within  ten 
days.    No  obligation  whatever. 

In  ordering,  please  use  your  letter- 
head or  if  you  prefer,  use  the  coupon, 
filling  in  the  line  marked  "Reference.'1 
Also  tell  us  whether  you  prefer  mild, 
medium,  or  strong  cigars. 

We  make  several  other  brands,  in- 
cluding clear  Havanas,  which  you  can 
also  order  for  trial  first.  Send  for  our 
catalog. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 
23  Bank  Street      Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Only 

high-grade  cigars 


« 


Monograms 


Send  no  Money  »- 
just  the  coupon 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

23  Bank  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  box  of  50  El  Nelsor  cigars.  If  after 
smoking  ten  I  decide  the  box  is  worth  S3. 75,  I  agree  to 
send  you  that  amount.  If  I  decide  it  isn't  worth  that 
amount,  I  agree  to  return  the  40  unsmoked  cigars  withij 
ten  days  with  no  obligation  to  myself. 

Name 

Address 

Reference 

Address 


Easy  to  Play 

Easy  to  Pay 


Saxophone  Book  Free 

Tells  when  to  use  Sax- 
optaoDe— singly,  in   Bex 
tettes      or   in    regular 
band;    how    to    trant. 
pose  cell«.    Tarts   in 
orchestra  and  many 
other  things    you 
would    like    to  j 
know. 


True-Tone 

Saxophone 

Easiest  of  all  wind  instruments 
to  play  andoneof  themost  beau- 
tiful.   You  can  learn  the  scale 
in  an  hour's  practice  -and  play 
popular  music  in  a  few  weeks. 
You  can  take   your  place   in  a 
band  within   90  days,  if  you  so 
desire.      Unrivalled    for   home 
entertainment,  church,  lodge  or 
school.    In  big  demand  for  or- 
chestra dance  music.  The  por- 
trait  above   is   of   Donald   Clark, 
Soloist  with  the  famous  Paul  White- 
man's  Orchestra. 

ETwaa  Trial  ^"u  may  or<'er  anv 
.  *  ■  c*».  "  ■  '~'  Buescher  Instrument 
without  paying  one  cent  in  advance,  and  try 
t  six  days  in  your  own  home,  without  obliga- 
tion. If  perfectly  satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to 
suit  your  convenience.  Mention  the  instrument  interested 
in  and  a  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers   of  Everything  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Instrument. 

1934  BUESCHER  BLOCK  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Continued 


Business  Is  Brisk. — Bootleggers  have 
become  so  numerous  in  Windsor  (Ontario) 
that  they  are  wearing  identification  tags  to 
prevent  them  from  attempting  to  sell  their 
wares  to  one  another. —  Toronto  Globe. 


An    Advocate   of   Simplicity. — "Do   you 

like  bridge?" 

"No,"  answered  Cactils  Joe.  "It  looks 
to  me  like  one  o'  them  games  where  they 
put  a  lot  of  arithmetic  so's  to  take  a  regular 
card  player's  mind  off'n  the  run  of  the 
deck." — Washington  Eve.  Star. 


Bright  Girl. — Granny  (who  doesn't  like 
modern  manners) — "You  girls  are  so  use- 
less nowadays.  Why,  I  believe  you  don't 
know  what  needles  are  for!" 

The  Youngest — "What  a  dear  old 
granny  you  are!  Why,  they  are  to  make 
the  gramophone  play,  of  course." — London 
Mail.  

Trouble  Ahead 
Wanted — A  Real  Rough  Guy. — "I  want 
a  cow-hand  who  knows  cows,  not  under  35 
years  old  nor  over  50.  One  who  smokes, 
drinks,  swears,  tells  the  truth  and  hates 
sheep  herders.  W.  F.  H — ,  the  Three  B 
Ranch,  Largo  Canyon,  P.  O.  Aztec,  N. 
M."— Er—  Classified  Ad.  in  the  A  jo 
{Arizona)  Copper  News. 


A  Hint  to  the  Hens. — Abbie,  the  little 
girl  of  the  family,  was  seated  at  the  break- 
fast table  one  morning.  As  usual  eggs 
were  served. 

Either  she  was  not  hungry  or  she  had 
grown  tired  of  the  bill  of  fare,  for  very  ear- 
nestly and  soberly  she  remarked: 

"I  do  wish  hens  would  lay  something 
besides  eggs." — The  Progressive  Grocer. 


An  Affirmative  Negative. — The  irate 
customer  shook  his  portrait  in  the  pho- 
tographer's face. 

"Do  I  look  this  picture?  The  thing's 
an  outrage.  Why,  you've  given  me  an 
awful  squint  and  the  look  of  a  prize  fighter. 
Now,  answer  me,  and  no  nonsense  about 
it.    Do  you  call  that  a  good  likeness?" 

The  photographer  scanned  the  print, 
then  looked  at  the  customer. 

"The  answer,"  he  said,  "is  in  the  nega- 
tive."—  The  Christian  Advocate  ( New 
York).  

Not  to  Be  Trusted. — Some  years  ago  in 
a  Western  State,  then  a  territory,  a  popular 
citizen  became  involved  with  an  influential 
and  overbearing  character  and  killed  him. 

Public  sentiment  leaned  toward  the 
defendant,  but  the  law  was  against  him, 
and,  when  the  day  of  trial  came  the  de- 
fendant, his  counsel  and  friends  held  a 
consultation,  and,  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences, they  decided  that  the  defendant 
should  plead  guilty  and  beg  the  court's 
mercy. 

The  jury  was  charged  by  the  court  and 
retired.  Presently  it  returned,  and  the 
foreman  said: 

"We  find  defendant  not  guilty." 

The  judge  viewed  the  jury  in  surprize 
and  said: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  how  be  it?  This 
defendant  pleads  guilty,  and  you  find  him 
not  guilty?" 

The  foreman  answered : 

"Well,  your  Honor,  the  defendant  is 
such  a  liar  we  can't  believe  him  under 
oath." — The  Progressive  Grocer. 


(SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS) _J. 


dust  Pour  It  On 
and  Brush  It  Flat 

lVTOW  it  is  easy  to  have  perfect  leak- 
proof  roofs.  Simply  coat  them  with 
Stormtight.  Anyone  can  apply  Storm- 
tight.  None  of  the  bother  and  expense 
of  repainting  or  repairing  the  old  roof 
every  year. 

Siormitohi 


FOR  USE  ON  ANY  ROOF  IN  ANY  WEATHER 


One  application  of  Stormtight  will  keep 
your  roof  leakproof  for  years,  thus  displac- 
ing roof  paints  which  quickly  dry  out  and 
crack.  Stormtight  remains  elastic  and  im- 
pervious, without  retreatments. 

Old  leaky  roofs  heretofore  considered  be- 
yond repair  can  now  be  made  as  good  as 
new.  Thus  Stormtight  saves  the  great 
expense  of  tearing  off  the  old  roof  and 
putting  on  a  new  one. 

Apply  Stormtight  on  the  tin,  paper,  compo- 
sition or  canvas  roofs  of  homes,  factories, 
barns,  garages,  outbuildings,  etc. 

Buy  of  your  local  dealer  in  gallons  or  bar- 
rels.    Light  red,  black,  maroon  or  green. 


ThePointsWhere 
Most  Roofs  Leak 


Write  j  or  "Leakproof  Roofs"  and 
testimonials  covering  many  years. 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 


114  Fifth  Avenue 


,  SONNEBORN 


New  York 


»l:il««IBB!S?   '■'.  ■;,.■:■.      Jil 


FLORIDA- 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker,  who, 
whether  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  de- 
sires the  best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photo- 
graphs and  learn  how  you  can  own  your  own 
grove  on  easy  payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 
103  Trade  Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


V2 

9 


ENUS 

PENCILS 


, 


^        The  Largest  Selling   ,  _ 
Quality  Pencil  in  the  World 

'UPERB  and  matchless, 
)  VENUS  provides  pen- 
cil luxury  an  d  pencil  economy. 
No  breaking  of  leads. 
17  Black  Degrees  and  3  Copying. 

At  all  stationers  and  stores 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
223  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 
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HE  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company's  trademark  is  known 
the  world  over.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  the 
public  derives  from  this  widely  advertised  trademark  is 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  local  agents,  for  representatives  of  the 
company  realize  that  they  must  serve  policy-holders  exceptionally 
well  in  order  to  live  up  to  the  reputation  symbolized  by  the 
Hartford  Stag. 

As  a  result,  wherever  a  Hartford  agent  is  found,  he  is  capable  and 
helpful.  He  not  only  offers  you  sound  indemnity  against  financial 
loss  by  fire  but  also  against  the  loss  from  interruption  of  business 
caused  by  fire;  and  he  offers  to  every  Hartford  policy-holder,  at 
no  extra  cost,  the  services  of  Hartford  Fire  Prevention  Engineers, 
trained  to  seek  out  and  remove  the  causes  of  fire. 

Your  local  Hartford  agent  will  gladly  offer  suggestions  that  may 
lower  your  insurance  rates.  It  is  his  business  to  help  you  in  every 
possible  way. 

If  you  do  not  know  his  name,  write  directly  to  the  company. 


The  trademark  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Engraved  by  TIMOTHY  COLE 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co. 
Write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life. 
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NOW  ON  SALE 
EVERYWHERE 


The   Outstanding  Novel 
of  the  Year 

THIS 
FREEDOM 

By 

A.  S.  M.  HUTCHINSON 

Author  of 

IF  WINTER  COMES 

Can  a  married  woman  have  a  business  career  and 
still  do  her  duty  by  her  husband  and  her  children? 
That  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  new  novel, 
which  people  everywhere  will  soon  be  discussing. 
Order  your  copy  today! 

Cloth,  $2.00.     Leather,  $2.50 
At  All  Booksellers 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

Publishers,  Boston 


'STUDY  AT  HOME 

,   Become    a    lawyer.      Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
and   big  success  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
^_>  $3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

j  guide  yon  Btep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home, 
during  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
Btates.    Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 

Bond  if  dissatisfied.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 

Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled.    Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We   furnish    all    text    material,    including   fourteen-volume   Law 
Library.   Get  our  valuable  120-page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.    Send  for  them-NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,      Dept.  952-L,    Chicago 


EAT  AND  BE  WELL 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules — many  of  which  may 
be  easily  followed  right  in  your  own  home,  or  while 
traveling.  Y<>u  will  find  in  this  little  book  a  wealth  of 
information  about  food  elements  and  their  relation 
to  physical  well  are. 

CONTROL  YOUR  WEIGHT  WITHOUT 
DRUGS  OR  TIRESOME  EXERCISES 

Effective  weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
bland   diets,  laxative  and  blood-build- 
ing diets,   and  diets  used  in  the  cor- 
rection of  various  chronic   maladies. 
Valuable    booklet,    "EATING  FOR 
EFFICIENCY,"  will  be  sent  to  you 
upon     receipt    of    10c,     to    cover 
mailing  cost. 

Health  Extension  Bureau 

612  Good  Health  Building 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICH. 


r, 


Higher  Education 


"i 


HOME 
STUDY 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 

35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.   Begin  any  time. 

©Ijf  $mtiprfiitfj  of  QUjtragrj 

I  31st  Year Division  9.     Chicago,  III.  | 

ystemize 

Your  Mind 

_oor)    memory    is    absolutely 
essential  to  success.     I  will  send 
you   Free   my   Copyrighted  Memory 
and  Concentration  Test,  illustrated  book. 
How  to  Remember  names,  faces,  studies- 
develop  Will,  Self-Confidence.     Write  today. 

Pro!.  Henry  Dickson,  Dept.  754,  Evanston,  III.  "S 


B 


OOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 

All  Subjects — Fiction,  travel.  History,  relig- 
ion, music,  Verse,  biography,  Science,  busi- 
ness, etc. — Immediate  reading  and  report. 

DORRANCE  &  CO.,  Pub.,  308  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Patent  Essentials 

By  JOHN  F.  ROBB.  LL.B..  LL.M..  M.P.L. 

A  rudimentary  and  practical  treatise  on  the 
nature  of  patents,  the  mechanism  of  their  procure- 
ment, scientific  drafting  of  patent  claims,  conduct 
of  cases,  and  special  proceedings,  including  forms. 

Indispensable  to  business  men,  engineers,  young 
patent  solicitors,  inventors,  and  foreign  patent 
lawyers  or  solicitors. 

8vo.  Cloth.  462  pages.  Illustrated.  $5.00  net; 
by  mail,  $5.16. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


aide  of  two  years. 

and  the  leading  f... 

courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin 


can  complete 

this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  in 


Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions^     This  and   thirty-six  other  practical 


Send  for  it  TODAY. 


Dept, 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

H-652-B  Orexel  Ave.  &  58th  St. 


CHICAGO 


THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 

By  Jeremiah   W.  Jenks  and  W.  Jell  Lauck 

Fifth  edition,  fully  revised  and  with  three  new 
chapters  by  Prof.  Rufus  D.  Smith.  Contains  all 
Immigration  Laws  and  Regulations  from  those  of 
1917  to  the  new  law  of  May,  1921. 

"Not  only  the  best  reference  work  in  its  field 
that  we  know  of,  but  so  entertainingly  written  that 
any  intelligent  citizen  will  find  pleasure  and  profit 
in  its  pages." — Herald,  Boston. 

12mo.  Cloth.  682  pages.  §3.00  net;  by  mail,  $3.16 
fUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY        354-360  fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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BUTTERFLIES 


MOTHS-INSECTS 


VOU  should  buy  these  two  small 
1  books  in  which  all  the  Common 
American  and  European  butterflies 
and  moths  are  reproduced  in  their 
natural  colors  with  their  common 
and  scientific  names. 
I.  Common  Butterflies  and  Moths  of 

Europe  and  America.  Price  27  cts. 

postpaid. 
XI.  Common  American   and  European 

Insects.     Price  27  cts.  postpaid. 
Both    books    prepared    under  the 
supervision     of      William      Beuten 
muller.   Curator    of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  A*e.,  N.  Y. 


WHATISAGOODINCOME? 


Are  you  satisfied  with  yours? 
Does  it  enable  you  and  your 
dependents  to  live  comfortably, 
enjoy  some  of  the  so-called 
luxuries  of  life,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  put  away  a  surplus 
for  a  rainy  day? 

The  Literary  Digest  has  a  plan 
which  will  enable  you  to  earn 
while  you  learn  without  inter- 
ference with  your  regular  occu- 
pation. Others  are  earning 
Five  Dollars  a  day — and  more 
by  easy  spare-time  work.  So 
can  you.  The  coupon  below 
will  bring  you  details.  Mail  it 
while  you    think    of    it   NOW. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
Bureau   74,   New  York  City 

I  am  interested  in  your  income  in- 
creasing plan.  Without  obligating  me 
in  any  way,  you  may  send  me  full  par- 
ticulars. 


Name. . 
Addres 
City.  .  . 


State . 
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Are  You  Climbing  To  Bigger  Pay? 

—  Or  Are  You  Watching  Others  Climb? 


Any  number  of  routine  men  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent — and  all 
of  them  wondering  how  they  can  get  up  higher! 

Out  of  the  crowd,  now  and  then,  a  man  makes  a  start  —  he 
begins  to  climb. 

"A  mighty  stiff  grade" — that's  the  way  the  first  big  step  ap- 
pears to  the  man  who  is  standing  still.     He  has  no  confidence. 

"Mighty  good  sport" — that's  the  way  the  event  strikes  the 
man  who  is  climbing.  The  thing  that  perplexes  him  is  why  in 
the  world  he  didn'  t  get  into  action  sooner. 

The  power  that  carries  him  up  the  grade  to  a  bigger  job  ? 
— Confidence  in  his  own  ability. 

And  the  thing  that  gives  him  confidence — the  only  thing  that 
can  give  a  man  real  and  dependable  confidence?  — Specialized 

training! 

*        *        *        * 

During  the  last  fourteen  years  more  than  350,000  ambitious 
men,  enrolled  with  LaSalle  Extension  University,  have  broken 
away  from  the  crowd  and  are  on  their  way  to  bigger  jobs  and 
splendid  incomes. 

James  C  Pitton,  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  writes: 

"I  have  your  course  in  Business  Management  to  thank  for  the 
position  I  now  hold.  When  I  took  up  your  work  I  was  barely 
making  a  living.  Today  I  sit  in  the  manager's  chair  of  one  of 
the  largest  financial  institutions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  My  earnings  this  year  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$10,000  and  I  have  the  greatest  opportunity  that  any  man 
could  wish  for  in   the  way  of  promotion   to  bigger  things." 

When  Charles  S.  Jones  took  up  home-study  training  in  Higher 
Accountancy  under  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method,  he  was  earning 
only  S100  a  month.    Three  years  later,  on  the  letterhead  of  Henry 


&  Jones,  Certified  Accountants,  El  Paso,  Texas,  he   writes: 

"My  income  is  a  trifle  in  excess  of  $8,000  and  I  am  just  begin- 
ning to  grow.  I  have  recently  enrolled  for  your  full  Law  course 
and  expect  to  complete  my  business  education  with  LaSalle." 

During  only  three  months'  time  as  many  as  1089  LaSalle  mem- 
bers wrote  to  the  University  telling  of  the  raises  they  had  received 
as  a  result  of  home-study  training  under  the  Problem  Method. 
The  majority  of  these  men  had  not  yet  completed  their  courses, 
yet  the  average  increase  per  man  was  56  per  cent. 

To  the  man  unacquainted  with  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method, 
results  so  prompt  and  definite  seem  extraordinary.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  anything  else  would  be  extraordinary — for  the  Problem 
Method  represents  just  the  difference  between  reading  how  to  do 
a  thing  and  actually  doing  it  for  oneself.  In  other  words  the 
LaSalle  member  masters  the  principles  of  business  by  solving 
actual  business  problems — under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  their  respective  fields  in  America. 


Which  do  you  see  ahead  of  you  in  the  next  twelve  months— 
the  cliff,  or  the  path  that  will  take  you  to  the  top? 

If  you  are  determined  to  climb,  you  should  find  out  at  once 
about  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  and  how  it  can  direct  you  to  a 
bigger  job.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  full  information,  together 
with  particulars  of  our  convenient-payment  plan;  also  your  free 
copy  of  that  inspiring  book — "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One." 

Break  away  from  the  men  who  are  holding  you  back — the  men 
who  would  make  you  think  that  "you  haven't  a  chance."  Find 
out  today  what  YOU  must  do  to  command  big  money. 

Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


La  Salle  Extension  University 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY         Dept.952-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  sondi  me  catalog  and  full  information  regarding  the  course  and  service  I  have  marked  with  an  X  below.     Also  a  copy  of 
your  book,     len  Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  all  without  obligation  to  me. 


1?HMncs?,Mana8eme'»t,:    Training    for  I      [Traffic    Management  —  Foreign   and   I      I  Industrial  Management    Efficiency:! — I  Expert    Bookkeeping:     Training    for 
Managerial,   Sales    and    Executive  | I  DomesticirramingforpositionsasRail-  | |  For  Executives,   Managers,  Offi- 


I I  Official 

positions.  road  or  Industrial  Traffic  Manager,  etc. 

□  Salesmanship-Principles  and  Practice :  I 1  Banking  and    Finance:    Training  for 
Training  for  Sales  and_ Advertising  Execu-  [_ 


tives.  Solicitors,  Sales  Promotion  Managers, 
Salesmen,  Manufacturers'  Agents  and  all 
those  engaged  in  retail,  wholesale  or  spe- 
cialty selling. 

□  Higher  Accountancy  :  Training  for  posi- 
tions as  Auditor,  Comptroller,  C  e  r  t  i  f  i  ed 
Public  Accountant,  Cost  Accountant,  etc. 

□  Law:    Training    for    Bar:    LL.  B. 
Degree. 

□  Commercial  Law :  Reading,  Reference  and 
Consultation  Service  for  Business  Men. 


Icxecutive   positions    in  Banks  and 
Financial  Institutions. 

□  Modern  Foremanship  and  Production 
Methods:  Training  in  the  direction  and 
handling  of  industrial  forces— for  Exec- 
utives, Managers,  Superintendents,  Con- 
tractors, Foremen,  Sub-foremen,  etc. 
□  Personnel  and  Employment  Manage- 
ment: Training  for  Employers,  Em- 
ployment Managers,  Executives,  Indus- 
trial Engineers. 


nagers,  Office   and  |__|  position  as  Head  Bookkeeper . 
Shop  Employes  and  those  desiring  prac- 
tical training  in  industrial  management  T~ 1  Business  English  :     Training  for  Busi 

I       I  ness  ' 


principles  and  practice. 

□  Modern  Business  Correspondence 
and  Practice:  Training  for  Sales  am* 
Collection  Correspondents;  Sales  Pro 
motion  Managers;  Credit  and  Office 
Managers;  Correspondence  Supervisors 
Secretaries,  etc 

□  Railway  Accounting  and  Stat 
agement:    Training  for  Railway 


Name — Present  Position. 


tors,  Comptrollers,  Accountants,  Clerks 
Station   Agents,    Members    of    Railway  r— i 
and  Public  Utilities  Commissions,  etc.  |^ 


-Address. 


Correspondents  and  Copy  Writers. 

Commercial  Spanish  :  Training  for 
positions  as  Foreign  <  orrespondent  witU 
Spanish  speaking  countries. 

f~H  Effective   Speaking:     Training   in   the 
,f         II  art  of  forceful,  effective  S| eh  for  Min- 
ion man-          latere.     Salesmen,    Fraternal     Leaders, 
'ay  Audi-           u..i;, ;„:„.,.,    .  -i..i.r... ...    *>*,. 


Politicians,  Clubmen,  etc. 

C.  P.  A.  Coaching  for  Advanced  Ac- 
countants 
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The  Power  to  Succeed 
Lies  Within  You! 

Wit  hin  y<  >urself  at  this  very  moment  is  the  intel- 
lectual magic  wand  with  which  those  humble  per- 
severing toilers  we  know  as  "great  men"  and 
"great  women"  were  able  to  conjure  up  the  marvels 
of  achievement  that  assured  them  a  full  and 
rounded  life  and  the  fame  that  marks  them  for  our 
respect  and  emulation.  Develop  this  power.  Link 
it  with  your  'work.  Attain  greater  success.  You 
can  do  it  by  following  the  clear-cut,  scientific,  and 
easilv-understood  rules  as  given  in 

WILL  POWER 
and  WORK 

By  Jules  Payot,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  French  by  Richard  Duffy 

(FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION) 

More  than  thirty  editions  of  this  author's  pre- 
vious work,  "Education  of  the  Will,"  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  forward-looking  Americans,  to 
their  everlasting  benefit.  In  this  NEW  volume, 
"Will  Power  and  Work."  M.  Payot  shows  you 
how  to  increase  your  mental  efficiency,  how  to 
intensify  your  power  of  accomplishment,  how  to 
link  your  will  to  your  work.  In  a  manner  irre- 
sistibly helpful,  you  are  given  the  theory  and 
practise  of  self-culture. 

You  are  shown  how  to  read  systematically  and 
intelligently,  how  to  build  up  a  dependable 
memory,  how  to  obtain  control  of  that  strangely 
uncertain  instrument,  the  will,  and  how  to  supple- 
ment the  lack  or  rightly  assimilate  the  surplus  of 
education  that  fate  has  decreed  for  you. 

As  a  clear,  sympathetic,  and  authoritative  guide 
to  true  wisdom,  strength  of  character,  and  the 
development  of  that  practical  energy  which  makes 
for  real  success  in  life,  this  new  book  will  be  a 
boon  to  you. 

"It  is  a  real,  practical,  inspirational  treatise  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer,  will  benefit  anyone  who  reads  it." — 
Ba.'titnorc  Sun. 

"A  book  that  contains  so  much  of  benefit  to  the  thoughtful 
man  that  no  thinker's  library  can  be  considered  complete 
without  it." — Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Cloth,  !2mo.  462  pages.     Price,  $1.87,  postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Tuberculosis  is  Curable! 

Says  Dr.  Charles  E.  Atkinson,  eminent  throai  and  lung 
specialist.  Curable  as  well  as  preventable,  in  most  cases, 
he  asserts.     And  in  his  new  book — just  from  the  press — 

LESSONS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 
AND  CONSUMPTION 

Dr.  Atkinson  reveals  in  plain,  simple,  non-technical 
language  the  great  discoveries  of  science  about  how  to 
recognize,  treat,  and  prevent  tuberculosis,  including  the 
most  approved  conclusions  on  diet,  exercise,  climate,  en- 
vironment, heredity,  marriage,  parenthood,  etc.  For  the 
medical  practitioner  or  the  layman,  this  helpful  book  will 
prove  both  an  interesting  and  reliable  guide. 

!2mo.     Cloth.     470  Pages,  $2.50  net; 
$2.62,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   PUBLISHERS 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Big  Pay 
Easy  Work! 

Seems  incredible,  but  it  really 
isn't !  Others  are  earning  two 
dollars  and  more  an  hour  by 
doing  easy  spare-time  work. 

Let  us  pay  you  extra  cash  for 
that  spare  hour  or  two  that 
you  may  waste  each  day.  Ex- 
perience is  unnecessary. 

You  will  be  agreeably  sur- 
prized to  know  how  in  an  hour 
or  two  a  day  you  can  double 
your  pay.  "Turning  Spare 
Time  into  Dollars"  tells  you 
how.  Ask  us  to  mail  your 
copy  TODAY. 
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Five   Big   Little   Wonder 
Books  at  a  Bargain  Price 


Each  book  is 
3)/2  inches  wide  and  6%  inches  long 


In  the  Home,  the  Office,  the 

Study— for  all  who  \W rite  or 

Speak— THESE  BOOKS 

ARE  INVALUABLE. 


BETTER  SAY.  Gives  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  frequently  mispronounced 
words,  and  corrects  errors  in  using  words 
and  phrases.  Packed  with  important 
and  highly  interesting  facts. 
FAULTY  DICTION.  Clearly  explains 
puzzling  word  usages,  and  gives  con- 
cisely, so  you  can  easily  apply  them, 
the  reason  for  their  correct  use.  Cor- 
rects faulty  pronunciation  of  words, 
gives  their  accurate  syllabication,  and 
provides  a  generous  quantity  of  illus- 
trations in  sentences  of  correct  and  in- 
correct forms.  Invaluable  information 
on  the  use  of  correct  English. 
MEND  YOUR  SPEECH.  1.000 hints 
on  the  correct  usage  of  many  words  and 
idioms  most  commonly  misused.  Brim- 
ful of  valuable  information. 
FOREIGN  PHRASES  IN  DAILY 
USE.  A  reliable  guide  to  popular  and 
classic  terms  in  French,  Italian,  Latin, 
Spanish,  Greek,  and  German,  with  ex- 
planation of  their  meaning  in  English. 
Defines  the  puzzling  foreign  phrases  you 
find  in  current  books  and  periodicals,  as 
well  as  the  mo  ttoes  of  various  countries, 
famouspeople.andstates.  Indispensable! 
WHO?  WHEN?  WHERE?  WHAT? 
20,000  facts  on  makers  of  History,  Art, 
Literature,  Science,  and  Religion.  Gives 
you  dates  of  birth  and  death  (wherever 
authentic  information  is  available)  of 
Ancient,' Medieval,  and  Modern  Celeb- 
rities, together  with  the  nationality, 
dignity,  calling,  profession  or  occupa- 
tion, and  the  principal  achievement  of 
each  person ;  dates  of  Battles ;  names  from 
Mythology;  names  of  Characters  in 
Famous  Writings.  Provides  you  with 
the  correct  pronunciation,  spelling,  and 
syllabication  of  names,  and  other  bits 
of  valuable  information. 


Save  Nearly  25%! 

These  five  big  little  wonder  books,  strongly  bound  in 
cloth  and  printed  from  clear  type  on  durable  paper,  are 
yours  for  a  limited  time  for  only  $1.39  instead  of 
$1.83  postpaid,  the  regular  price — a  saving  of  nearly  25%! 
In  their  270  pages  you  get  thousands  of  important  bits 
of  information.  They  give  you  the  right  and  wrong 
usages  of  words  and  phrases  in  common  use.  No  need  to 
struggle  through  pages  of  grammatical  rules.  These  five  big 
little  books  give  you  the  facts  briefly,  concisely,  and  to  the 
point,  with  all  the  authority  of  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  NEW 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY  behind  them.  They  are  gold 
mines  of  information! 

Send  No  Money 
In  Advance 

Just  fill  in  and  return  the  Money-Saving  Order  Coupon  or 
copy  on  a  postcard.  We  will  send  the  books  to  you  by  mail, 
you  pay  the  postman  only  $1.39,  and  the  books  are  yours.  No 
extras — no  collection  fees.  You  pay  $1.39  upon  delivery  and 
that  is  all!  If  they  don't  satisfy,  return  them  at  our  expense, 
and  we  will  refund  your  money  instantly.  Don't  delay  as  this 
advertisement  may  not  appear  again.    Mail  the  coupon  NOW 

. MONEY-SAVING  ORDER  COUPON  — 

I    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  D  9-16--2 

1   354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Send  me  the  five  little  wonder  books — regular  price  Si. 83. 
I  I  will  pay  the  postman  Si. 39  when  he  delivers  the  books  to 
•  me,  which  is  to  be  payment  in  full.  If  I  am  dissatisfied  I 
I  may  send  them  back  to  you  within  ten  days,  and  you  are  to 
I    refund  all  the  money  I  have  paid. 

[    Name 

I    Street  Address 

I    City 


jtate. 


I  . 
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New  and  Recent  Publications 


From  the  Press  of 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Fall  and  Winter,  1 922-23 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE.  By  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Claud?  S.  Watts. 
Gives  a  history  of  the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labor,  effects 
and  costs  of  strikes,  and  an  elaboration  of  a  plan  proposed  as  the 
first  step  to  restore  harmony  in  the  industrial  field.  The  authors 
were  distinguished  members  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  A 
book  for  the  laboring  man  as  well  as  the  capitalist.     579  pages. 

8vo.     Cloth.     $\,  net;  #4.12,  postpaid. 

THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  BOOK.     By   A.    L.    Churchill   and   Leonard 
JVickenden. 

Of  special  value  and  interest  to  every  one  interested  in  a  home — 
the  man  who  builds  it  or  owns  it  or  the  man  who  is  thinking  ot  build- 
ing.   404  pages. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     $2,  net;  $2.12,  postpaid. 

MORALS  AND  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MAN.      By  Max  Nordau. 

Examines  the  whole  question  of  morality  and 
law,  and  discusses  evolution  from  startlingly 
original  standpoints.    288  pages. 

Demy  8vo.     Cloth.    $2.75,  net;  $2.89,  postpaid. 

SERGEANT  YORK  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.     By  Sam 

K.  Cowan. 

York  was  a  simple  Tennessee  mountaineer.  He 
hated  war.  But — when  his  country  called,  he 
went.  He  captured  132  Germans  single  handed. 
Sitting  behind  a  tree,  he  shot  one  German  after 
another  as  they  came  toward  him,  30  in  all! 
Illustrated.     Jacket  in  colors.     292  pages. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     $2,  net;  $2.12,  postpaid. 

ROBB'S    PATENT    ESSENTIALS.      By    John    F. 

Robb,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  M.P.L. 

All  about  patent  law  and  practise  and  the 
methods  of  getting  patents.  Interesting  and 
authoritative.  A  book  for  business  men,  patent- 
law  students,  inventors,  engineers,  etc.  Illustrated. 
452  pages.  Crown  8vo.  Law  buckram.  $5,  net; 
$5.16,  postpaid. 

GETTING  YOUR  NAME  IN  PRINT.     By  H.  S.  McCauley. 

Tells  you  how  newspaper  publicity  is  obtained.  Of  interest  to 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  politicians,  teachers.  122  pages.  Small 
i2mo.     Cloth.     $1.25,  net;  £1.33,  postpaid. 

PRACTICAL  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  (Also  Published  as  the  College 

Standard    Dictionary).      Frank    H.    Vizetelly,    Litt.D.,    LL.D., 

Editor. 

Contains  140,000  vocabulary  terms — all  in  one  alphabetical  order; 

15,000  proper  names,   12,000  lines  of  synonymic  treatments,  2,500 

pictorial  illustrations,  1,900  foreign  phrases,  and  1,325  pages. 

Regular  Paper  Edition — "jl/i,  x  10^8  x  3  inches.  Buckram  binding, 
with  thumb  notch  index,  #6,  net;  $6.32,  postpaid.  Cloth  binding, 
with  thumb  notch  index,  $5,  net;  $5.32,  postpaid. 

Bible  Paper  Edition — 7x9^x1^  inches.  Full  flexible  leather 
binding,  gilt  edges,  with  thumb  notch  index,  boxed,  $7.50,  net; 
$7.74,  postpaid.  Exquisitely  bound  in  full  crushed  Levant,  7  x  \oyi 
x  V/s  inches,  gilt  edges,  hand  tooled,  raised  bands,  boxed,  $17.50, 
net;  $17.74,  postpaid. 

THE  POLICEMAN'S  ART.  As  Taught  in  the  New  York  State  School 
lor  Police.  By  George  T.  Chandler. 
Use  of  firearms.  Riots  and  riot  duty.  Traffic  and  parking.  Crime 
and  crime  classification.  Court  proceeding.  Rules  of  criminal  evi- 
dence. The  author  is  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Troop- 
ers.   $1.50,  net;  $1.60,  postpaid. 

COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  THE  DOG.    By  Robert  Leighton. 

Each  recognized  breed  is  separately  described  and  illustrated. 
Chapters  on  canine  medicine  and  surgery.    400  pages. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     $3,  net;  $3.12,  postpaid. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.     By  William  Staton,   fi.Sc. 

The  outcome  of  experiments  made  in  science  teaching  and  intended 
to  be  used  alongside  courses  of  experimental  science.  A  very  in- 
teresting and  comprehensive  volume  with  150  photographic  illus- 
trations.    160  pages. 

i2tno.    Cloth.    75c,  net;  85c,  postpaid. 


NOW  READY 

ETIQUETTE:  In  Society,  in 
Business,  in  Politics,  and 
at  Home.  By  Emily  Post 
(Mrs.  Price  Post). 
A  trustworthy  guide  to 
conduct  in  all  phases  of 
social  life.  The  author's 
assured  social  position  in 
this  country  and  her  asso- 
ciation with  social  circles  of 
Europe  have  enabled  her  to 
treat  her  subject  with  ease, 
accuracy,  and  authority. 
Full-page  illustrations.  639 
pages. 

Crown  8vo.   Cloth.    $4,  net; 
$4.18,  postpaid. 


HEAT.     By   George    Thompson,   Headmaster,    Toxteth  Day    Technical 
School,  and  George  II.  Leslie,  B.Sc. 

Sources,  transmission,  and  effects  of  heat,  temperature  and  its 
measurement  are  simply  and  clearly  discussed  with  the  accuracy  to 
be  expected  of  a  professor  of  science.  Profusely  illustrated.   160  pages. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     75c,  net;  85c,  postpaid. 

CHEMISTRY.     By  George  Thompson,  Headmaster,  Toxteth  Day   Tech- 
nical School,  and  George  H.  Leslie,  B.Sc. 

A  pocket-size  volume  that  treats  practically  on  fundamental 
processes — solution,  crystallization,  filtration,  evaporation,  and 
distillation;  the  air  and  combustion;  constituted  gases  of  the  at- 
mosphere, chemistry  of  water,  etc.  160  pages.  i2ino.  Cloth. 
75c,  net;  85c,  postpaid. 

MODEL  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  RAILWAYS:  Their  Details 
and  Practical  Construction.  By  Henry 
Greenly,  Associate  Inst.  Loco.  Eng. 


Deals  with  the  construction  and  action  of 
the  model  electric  traction-motor  from  the  point 
of  view  of  first  principles.  The  scope  of  the  book 
ranges  from  electric-locomotive  types,  details,  and 
general  construction  to  systems  of  control,  signal- 
ing, and  power  supply.  Liberally  illustrated.  318 
pages. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     $2,  net;  $2.12,  postpaid. 


MODEL  STEAM  LOCOMOTIVES:  Their  Detail 
and  Practical  Construction.  By  Henry 
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his  friends  are  your  friends — his 
associates  the  same  as  your  own. 
What  is  the  secret  of  his  breadth 
of  view,  his  seasoned  judgment, 
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Shelf  of  Books 

It  is  a  collection  of  the  works  that 
have  been  read  and  reread  by  the  men 
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poise,  other  men  envy.  "Fifteen 
Minutes  a  Day"  is  a  little  booklet — 
you  can  get  it  by  merely  sending  the 
coupon  below.  It  will  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  the  liberal  education  you 
can  gain  through  "fifteen  minutes  a 
day"  with  the  Five-Foot  Shelf.  If 
you  want  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
plan  that  Dr.  Eliot,  former  President 
of  Harvard  University,  has  worked 
out  to  turn  those  vacant  half  hours 
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SMOTHERING  A  STRIKE  RY  INJUNCTION 


THE  FIRST  STRIKING  SHOPMAN  ARRESTED 
under  the  Government's  injunction  secured  September  1, 
according  to  one  press  item,  was  taken  into  custody, ' '  not 
for  violence,  but  for 'deriding 'a  strike-breaker."  Thus,  comments 
a  Socialist  editor,  "the  whole  story  of  the  strike  is  dramatized." 
A  conservative  New  York  daily 
observes  that  if  the  Daugherty 
injunction  against  strike  propa- 
ganda were  literally  enforced, 
every  striker  would  be  "con- 
demned to  a  life  of  silent  medita- 
tion and  prayer."  It  is  this 
drastic  regulation  of  free  speech 
which  arouses  the  most  bitter 
criticism  of  the  Government's 
attempt  to  settle  the  railroad 
strike  with  the  injunction  weapon, 
for  it  is  considered  a  violation  of 
fundamental  rights  and  an  un- 
necessary irritant  of  labor,  even 
by  some  editors  who  admit  that 
the  Government  faced  a  serious 
crisis.  Some,  however,  feel  that 
the  case  was  desperate  enough  to 
demand  even  this  desperate  rem- 
edy, and  that  in  view  of  many 
reported  acts  of  violence  and  the 
threatened  paralysis  of  transpor- 
tation the  Attorney-General  hit 
upon  just  the  punishment  to  fit 
the  crime.  Since  the  popular 
reaction  to  a  move  of  this  sort 
is  likely  to  determine  whether 
future  officials  will  have  recourse 
to  it,  it  is  of  immense  importance 
to  show  just  where  the  press  stand 
on  the  drastic  injunction  secured 
by  Mr.  Daugherty  in  a  Chicago 
court.     The  criticism  in  Congress 

and  in  the  press  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  in  fact,  that  the  Attorney- 
General  announced  that  the  injunction  would  not  be  used  to 
infringe  upon  any  one's  constitutional  rights,  and  it  was  predicted 
that  the  terms  of  the  injunction  would  be  modified  by  the  issuing 
judge. 

In  seeking  the  injunction  in  Chicago  on  September  1,  Mr. 
Daugherty  declared  that  the  Government  was  forced  to  act,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  half  the  nation's  locomotives  have  been  put 
out  of  business  "by  lawless  activity"  since  the  beginning  of  the 
strike,  and  a  thousand  mail-trains  removed  from  the  schedules; 
that  40,000  deputy  marshals  had  been  asked  for  and  5,500  sent 
to  strike  duty  at  a  cost  of  SI, 000, 000  to  the  taxpayers;  that  in 
California  alone  fruit  and  produce  worth  $75, 000, 000  had  been 


THE  JUDGE  WHO  ISSUED  THE  INJUNCTION. 

Judge  James  H.  Wilkerson,  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
Chicago,  who  granted  Attorney-General  Daugherty's  petition. 


destroyed  because  the  railroads  could  not  move  them;  that  in 
all,  "thousands  of  loaded  cars  have  been  held  on  side-tracks  for 
weeks,  thousands  of  locomotives  stand  idle  in  the  yards,  numer- 
ous industrial  plants  throughout  the  country  are  suspended  for 
want  of  fuel  and  materials,  and  thousands  of  workmen  are  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
port their  families,  all  as  a  result 
of  the  acts  of  the  defendants." 
The  Attorney-General  insisted 
that  he  did  not  speak  for  the  rail- 
roads and  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
the  union,  tho,  he  said,  "if  the 
acts  of  violence  and  murder  are 
inspired  by  the  unions  then  it  is 
time  for  the  Government  to  call 
a  halt."  Mr.  Daugherty  wants 
it  understood  that  "so  long  and 
to  the  extent  that  I  can  speak  for 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  I  will  use  the  power  of 
the  Government  within  my  con- 
trol to  prevent  the  labor  unions 
of  the  country  from  destroying 
the  open  shop."    He  said  further: 

"When  a  man  in  this  country  is 
not  permitted  to  engage  in  lawful 
toil,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  union 
or  not,  with  full  protection  and 
without  interruption,  the  death 
knell  to  liberty  will  be  sounded 
and  anarchy  will  supersede  organ- 
ized government. 

"No  labor  leader  or  capitalistic 
leader,  no  organization  or  asso- 
ciation of  any  kind  or  kinds  or 
combination  of  the  same  will  be 
permitted  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  laugh  in  the 
frozen  faces  of  a  famishing  people 
without  prompt  prosecution  and 
proper  punishment." 


By  the  terms  of  Judge  Wilkerson's  injunction,  the  six  striking 
shop  unions  and  certain  of  their  officials  must  refrain  from  com 
bining  to  interfere  with  railroad  transportation  or  to  interfere 
with  any  persons  employed  by  the  roads  or  desirous  of  such  em- 
ployment. They  must  not  aid  any  one  "by  letters,  telegrams, 
telephones,  word  cf  mouth,  or  otherwise"  to  do  any  of  the  for- 
bidden acts.  They  must  keep  off  railroad  property;  they  must 
not  try  "to  induce  by  the  use  of  threats,  violent  or  abusive  lan- 
guage, opprobrious  epithets,  physical  violence,  or  threats 
thereof,  intimidation,  display  of  numbers  or  force,  jeers,  en- 
treaties, arguments,  persuasion,  rewards  or  otherwise,"  anybody 
to  slop  work  in  railroad  shops.  They  are  to  do  no  picketing. 
Union  officials  are  restrained  from  issuing  any  strike  directions 
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or  saying  anything:  which  might  keep  any  strike-breaker  from 
work.  They  are  not  to  use  any  union  funds  to  do  any  of  the 
things  forbidden  in  the  injunction  writ.  What  several  news- 
papers consider  a  direct  prohibition  of  any  strike  propaganda,  is 
the  order  that  they  shall  not  "in  any  manner  by  letters,  printed 
or  other  circulars,  telegrams,  telephones,  word  of  mouth,  oral 
persuasion  or  suggestion,  or  through  interviews  to  be  published 
in  newspapers  or  otherwise  in  any  manner  whatsoever  encourage, 
direct,  or  command  any  person,  whether  a  member  of  said 
labor  organizations  or  associations  defendants  herein  or  other- 


strikers.       This   it   calls 


P.  &  A.  Photos. 


A  RAILROAD  WRECK  WHICH  IS   CHARGED  TO   THE   STRIKE. 


Remains  of  a  Michigan  Central  wreck  near  Gary,  Indiana.  Both  engineer  and  fireman  were  killed. 
Railroad  officials  charge  that  the  track  had  been  tampered  with  by  strikers,  but  strikers  assert 
that  the  wreck  was  due  to  engine  defects  caused  by  the  inefficiency  of  strike-breaking  shopmen. 


wise,  to  abandon  the  employment  of  said  railway  companies  or 
to  refrain  from  entering  the  service  of  said  railway  companies." 
While  the  critics  of  the  injunction  order  are  just  as  much  op- 
posed to  violence  in  connection  with  strikes  as  is  Mr.  Daugherty, 
and  while  some  of  them  thoroughly  dislike  the  position  taken  by 
the  shopmen  in  the  present  strike,  they  are  convinced  that  the 
writ  just  quoted  went  too  far  in  repressing  strike  activities  and 
that  its  issuance  was  untimely  and  provocative.  The  Boston 
Globe  can  not  see  that  anybody  is  satisfied.  Labor  leaders  feel 
that  the  injunction  "denies  them  free  speech  and  peaceful  as- 
sembly "and  puts  the  Government  in  the  role  of  a  strike-breaker, 
while  the  railway  executives  feel  the  Government  has  "gummed 
the  works"  just  as  they  had  the  strike  beaten.  The  executives 
"announce  that  they  had  intended  to  open  a  campaign  to 
convince  the  public  that  transportation  is  rapidly  returning  to 
normal,  but  Mr.  Daugherty's  address  to  the  Chicago  Court 
declared  that  '50  per  cent.'  of  the  locomotives  in  the  country  are 
'crippled,'  and  that  the  losses  to  business  are  mounting  toward 
the  hundreds  of  millions."  The  issuance  of  the  injunction, 
declares  the  New  York  Evening  World,  was  "a  clumsy  step," 
and  with  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Baltimore  Sun,  and  Richmond  News-Leader, 
it  feels  that  the  only  result  will  be  to  stir  up  resentment  not  only 
among  the  leadership,  but  throughout  the  rank  and  file  of  labor. 
And,  says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  the  resentment  "aroused  in 
union  labor  circles  will  be  shared  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
fair-minded  Americans  of  all  classes  and  conditions."  It's 
"gag  law,"  comments  the  Newark  News.  "If  the  spokesmen  for 
the  strikers  can  be  enjoined  from  writing  about  the  strike  or 
from   talking   about   it   for   publication,"    then,    the   Brooklyn 


Eagle  remarks,  "newspapers  can  also  be  enjoined  from  publishing 
interviews  and  statements  which  have  any  color  favorable  to 
the  strikers  or  adverse  to  the  railroads."  The  injunction,  says 
the  New  York  Commercial,  goes  to  the  point  of  forbidding  strik- 
ers to  use  moral  suasion,  "and  when  it  goes  that  far  it  reacts  upon 
itself  and  alienates  public  sentiment."  The  New  York  Globe 
calls  attention  to  a  statement  from  the  Administration  at 
Washington  that  the  injunction  will  not  be  used  to  interfere 
with    the    constitutional    liberty    or    personal     rights     of     the 

'a  complete  reversal,"  which  after 
all  was  inevitable,  since  "liberty 
is  not  dead  and  the  right  to  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  unhampered 
assemblage  will  not  be  lightly  sur- 
rendered by  the  American  people." 
The  St.  Louis  Star  and  the  Scranton 
Times  agree  that  this  injunction  is 
a  strike-breaking  weapon,  pure  and 
simple.  On  its  effect  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  discourses  as  follows: 

"Before  this  injunction  the  general 
public  and  much  of  union  labor  were 
watching  the  impending  defeat  of  the 
shopmen  with  a  sense  that  it  was 
deserved.  .  .  .  The  demand  reani- 
mates the  dying  strike,  arrays  all 
labor  in  resentment  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  obliterates 
from  the  mind  of  the  disapprov- 
ing public  the  memory  of  the  strike's 
origin. 

"The  terms  of  the  injunction  give 
it  the  unfortunate  appearance  of  a 
blow  below  the  belt.  If  it  were  de- 
signed merely  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  poAver  to  deal  with  vio- 
lence and  threats,  it  would  be  much 
less  a  shock  to  labor  and  the  public. 
But  the  year  1922  is  too  late  a  date  for 
an  injunction  that  estops  all  the 
normal  and  innocent  activities  of 
a  union  and  forbids  the   elementary    rights    of   free   speech." 

Always  ready  to  take  a  fall  out  of  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion, the  Democratic  New  York  World  attacks  the  Daugherty 
injunction,  in  a  series  of  editorials,  as  an  obstacle  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  strike,  a  usurpation  of  legislative  power,  a  denial  of 
ordinary  rights,  and  an  attempt  for  political  effect  "to  paint 
up  the  Harding  lath  in  an  endeavor  to  make  it  look  like  iron." 
Another  Democratic  paper,  the  New  York  Times,  is  frankly 
puzzled : 

"If  a  gigantic  labor  conspiracy  began  plotting  early  in  July 
to  throttle  the  Government,  why  did  the  Government  wait  till 
the  end  of  August  before  attacking  it?  Was  the  intention  merely 
to  deal  the  finishing  blow  to  a  strike  visibly  on  its  last  legs? 
This  is  an  interpretation  not  flattering  to  the  Administration, 
which  by  it  would  be  made  to  look  like  fortune's  champion,  ever 
strong  upon  the  stronger  side,  and  waiting  till  the  fight  was  lost 
before  pitching  in  with  the  winner.  If  the  idea  was  to  help  the 
railway  executives,  they  have  made  it  sufficiently  plain  that 
they  did  not  desire  this  particular  kind  of  help,  and  are  embar- 
rassed by  it  rather  than  pleased." 

With  such  criticism  coming  from  conservative  daily  papers  it 
is  not  astonishing  to  find  the  labor  press  full  of  wrath  over  the 
injunction.  One  of  the  least  radical  of  labor  weeklies,  Union, 
of  Indianapolis,  calls  this  "a  highly  dangerous  precedent"  which 
"can  not  but  in  the  end  lead  to  deep  resentment  in  the  hearts  of 
millions  and  to  eventual  Bolshevism,  that  is,  hatred  for  the  class 
favoring  the  injunction."  The  more  radical  Minnesota  Daily 
Star  (Minneapolis)  calls  the  granting  of  the  injunction  an  amazing 
act  of  partizanship  which  reveals  "an  open  alliance  between  the 
Administration  and  the  railroads,  not  only  to  slash  wages  below 
the  pre-war  level  but  to  impose  a  condition  which  in  effect  means 
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the  extinction  of  trade  unionism  in  America."  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  a  railway  labor  organ,  sizes  up  the  Administration's 
program  as  follows: 

"President  Harding  endeavored  to  dig  coal  with  bayonets,  and 
failed.  Now  he  is  planning  to  repair  locomotives  with  injunc- 
tions, and,  of  course,  he  will  fail  again." 

The  Socialist  Xew  York  Call  similarly  declares  that  this 
"dastardly"  injunction  can  not  and  will  not  run  trains,  and  the 
editor  can  not  discover  the  slightest  justi- 
fication for  it,  since  in  the  present  strike 
"there  lias  not  been  a  single  case  of  dis- 
turbance growing  out  of  the  railroad  strike 
that  could  not  be  handled  by  a  few  con- 
stables." 

But  there  are  scores  of  editors  who  can 
take  no  such  cheerful  view  of  the  stories 
of  strike  \"iolence,  and  who  feel  that  At- 
torney-General Daugherty  was  compelled 
to  take  just  the  action  he  did  take.  While 
the  injunction  is  a  broad  one,  it  is  "no 
broader  than  the  lawlessness"  which 
called  it  forth,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  insists.  The  injunction,  as  the 
Baltimore  Manufacturers  Record  under- 
stands it,  keeps  the  railroad  strikers  from 
no  lawful  pursuits;  "but  commands  them 
only  to  cease  from  their  adulterous  inter- 
course with  lawlessness."  Some  may  call 
this  "government  by  injunction,"  but, 
says  the  Washington  Star,  it  is  really  "a 
step  to  prevent  government  by  crime" — 

"Need  of  such  an  injunction  is  daily 
proved  by  dispatches  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  telling  of  criminal  acts  in  inter- 
ference Avith  the  operation  of  trains  and 
the  maintenance  of  necessary  shop  work 
for  the  upkeep  of  equipment.  Dynamited 
bridges,  blocked  switches,  unspiked  rails, 
assaults  upon  workmen — cases  of  this 
kind  are  constantly  occurring.     There  can 

be  no  doubt  of  the  purpose  of  such  wicked  deeds,  which  endanger 
the  lives  of  countless  people." 

The  places  of  striking  shopmen  can  be  filled,  but,  we  read  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  "burned  bridges,  wrecked  trains, 
locomotives  subjected  to  sabotage,  peaceful  workers  beaten  or 
killed — these  prove  the  existence  of  active  and  wide-spread  crim- 
inality." Similarly  we  read  in  the  New  York  Herald  that  the 
Government  was  facing  a  real  menace — 

"The  menace  is  not  that  men  quit  their  work,  but  that  they 
are  preventing  other  men  from  working.  In  the  process  of 
intimidating  the  men  who  wish  to  work,  trains  have  been  de- 
railed, bridges  dynamited,  bombs  thrown  at  cars.  The  mails 
have  been  delayed  or  discontinued,  loaded  freight  trains  have 
been  maliciously  disabled,  factories  have  been  closed  for  Avant  of 
fuel  or  materials.  The  crops  that  must  be  moved  if  the  farmer  is 
to  be  paid,  the  food  that  must  be  freighted  if  the  cities  are  not 
to  starve — these  are  in  peril." 

The  record  of  law  \iolation,  declares  the  Boston  News  Bureau, 
"  is  a  dark  and  bloody  record  that  has  passed  all  bounds  of  tolera- 
tion." "The  more  the  disorder  and  destruction  of  the  last  few 
weeks  are  studied,  the  more  convincing  is  the  allegation  that 
they  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  country-wide  conspiracy,"  so  we 
read  in  the  Providence  Journal.  The  injunction  action,  insists 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  which  followed  Roosevelt  in  his  Progres- 
sive campaign,  "is  a  proper,  just  and  legitimate  use  of  the 
poAver  in  a  public  emergency." 

The  issuance  of  the  injunction  is  characterized  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  frequently  called  a  mouthpiece  of  the  Administra- 
tion, as  "Government's  answer  to  elements  that  by  their  act 


have  challenged  its  supremacy,"  a  moA'e  "in  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  Avhose  interests  are  jeopardized  by  the  transportation- 
blocking  methods  of  industrial  Avarfare  to  which  the  strikers  have 
resorted."  "A  Gesture  of  Government  Not  Palsied  with  Fear" 
is  the  Tulsa  World's  headline  characterization  of  the  injunction. 
Its  issuance  was  the  "right  step,"  according  to  the  Buffalo 
Commercial.  It  Avas  "the  Government's  only  course,"  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph.     Editorial  sup- 


P.  and  A.  photos. 


A   STRIKE-TIME    TRAGEDY. 


Searching  through  the  ruins  of  a  burned  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bunkhouse  in  Pittsburgh  for 

the  bodies  of  strike-breaking  shopmen    trapt   inside.       Six    men   were  killed   and   several 

injured.     The  precise  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been  ascertained. 


port  of  the  move  in  more  or  less  emphatic  language  came  from 
such  widely  scattered  papers  as  the  NeAV  York  Tribune,  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  Newark  Sunday  Call,  Boston  Transcript, 
Springfield  Republican,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail,  and  Indianapolis  News. 

Railroad  officials  have  generally  refrained  from  comment  on 
the  Daugherty  injunction,  but  such  a  railroad  journal  as  The 
Railway  Review  (Chicago)  makes  the  point  that  it  can  not  rightly 
be  construed  as  an  attack  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  free 
speech.     It    says: 

"The  kind  of  free  speech  that  incites  to  crime  and  violence  is 
a  danger  to  the  community  and  there  is  nothing  in  Ihe  Constitu- 
tion or  any  other  form  of  law  to  prevent  the  courts  from  for- 
bidding it. 

"When  the  privilege  of  free  speech  becomes  the  A\-eapon  of  the 
coAvardly  conspirator  inciting  aliens  to  acts  of  violence  against 
life  and  property,  no  laAv-abiding  citizen  Avill  suffer  by  its  abridge- 
ment in  such  cases." 

To  The  Railway  Age  (New  York),  it  seems  that  the  injunction 
had  a  decided  effect  on  the  strike.     In  this  way: 

"It  was  issued  a  few  days  before  Labor  Day.  If  it  had  not 
been  issued,  Labor  Day  probably  Avould  have  been  marked  by 
more  violence  than  any  preceding  day  of  the  strike.  Reports 
show,  however,  that  Labor  Day  was  a  very  quiet  day  in  the 
strike.  The  assertion  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
still  commands  respect  even  in  communities  where  sympathy 
Avith  the  strikers  is  so  prevalent  that  local  authorities  have  r<*- 
f'used  to  give  protection  to  railway  employees  and  property. 
The  additional  protection  afforded  to  men  who  are  willing  to 
work  Avill  cause  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  men.  employ;  d 
in  the  shops  and  hasten  the  end  of  the  strike." 
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DISASTROUS  DEVASTATIONS  OF  THE  BOLL  WEEVIL 


Yv4 


THE  WORST  SCOURGE  that  ever  ravaged  the  South, 
is.  in  the  opinion  of  many  newspapers,  being  taken 
altogether  too  calmly  by  the  country  at  large.  When 
it  dawns  on  us  that  the  price  of  cotton  and  all  cotton  goods 
is  directly  affected,  they  do  not  believe  Ave  will  take  it  so 
calmly.  Apparently,  Ave  are  already  feeding  half  our  shirts 
to  a  voracious  little  beast  known  as  the  boll  weevil.  Last 
year  it  destroyed  79  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  groAving  in  the  United 
States.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washington  on 
September  3rd  stated  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  report 
for  1921  gives  the  damage  of  the  boll  Aveevil  as  6,277,000  bales  of 
cotton.  This  is  an  increase  of 
37  per  cent  oA'er  1920,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Reports  com- 
ing in  for  this  year  tend  to 
show  a  considerable  increase 
OA-er  1921.  Last  month  alone, 
the  damage  is  estimated  at 
830,000  bales,  and  if  the  rate 
of  destruction  keeps  on  going 
iip,  it  may  soon  amount  to 
a  million  bales  a  month.  Since 
the  production  of  cotton  for 
1921  was  altogether  some 
7,954,000  bales,  the  boll  weevil 
with  its  consumption  of  OArer 
six  million  bales  was  even  then 
getting  almost  as  much  cotton 
as  Ave  get  ourselves.  This 
year,  \aewing  the  reported  in- 
creases of  the  scourge,  it  looks 
to  many  papers  as  if  we  Avould 
haA'e  to  share  our  cotton  crop 
about  half  and  half  Avith  the 
weevil.  Exprest  in  money, 
this  may  easily  run  to  a  billion 
dollars.  "It  is  not  impossible," 
says  the  New  York  Herald, 
"that  unless  an  effective  agent 
against  the  boll  weevil  is 
found,  the  production  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  will  be 
completely  blotted   out." 

What  sort  of  an  animal  is 
this  " billion-dollar  bug"  as 
the  Baltimore  American  calls 
it?  "The  weevil,"  says  a  re- 
port of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  "is 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch 

in  length  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  Avidth,  or  about  the 
size  of  the  common  house-fly.  Coming  originally  to  us  from 
a  tropical  climate,  it  displays  most  remarkable  adaptions 
to  change  of  environment.  It  passes  the  Avinter  in  its  adult 
state,  constantly  surviving  zero-weather.  During  the  winter 
it  lives  entirely  Avithout  food,  seeking  such  shelter  and  pro- 
tection as  are  afforded  by  stored  cottonseed,  barns,  haystacks, 
fencerows,  hedges,  brush-piles,  and  the  like.  The  period 
of  hibernation  depends  upon  the  weather,  and  the  weevil 
does  not  emerge  from  its  hiding-place  until  the  young  cotton 
begins  to  show  above  ground.  The  insect  then  immediately 
attacks  the  young  cotton  for  food." 

From  this  report,  and  bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ave  learn  that  the  AveeAil  has  no  other  food  than  the  cotton 
plant,  and  seems  to  have  only  tAvo  passions — eating  and  repro- 
duction.    There  are  four  or  more  generations  each  summer,  the 


length  of  existence  being  about  sixty  days.  The  greater  part 
of  the  destruction  is  accomplished  by  the  larvaa,  which  are 
slightly  larger  than  the  adults,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration. 
They  are  fat  Avhite  maggots  Avhich  feed  on  the  internal  tissues  of 
the  cotton  buds  and  bolls.  The  possible  progeny  of  a  single  pair 
of  weevils  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  season  may  amount 
to  no  less  than  12,755,100  descendants.  When  one  remembers 
that  a  single  weevil,  boring  into  a  cotton  boll,  can  destroy  it, 
the  raArages  of  the  beast  can  be  understood. 

These  raArages  have  mounted  year  by  year,  as  shoAvn  in  the 
attached  table,  which  Ave  take  from  a  recent  Associated  Press 
dispatch : 


*«£** r' 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,   Washington,  D.  C. 

THE   "BILLION-DOLLAR  BUG,  " 

In  various  stages  of  his  pestiferous  existence.     Each  pair  may  have 
a  family  of  12,755,100  weevils  a  year. 


Weevil 

All 

Crop 

Year 

Damage 

Damage 

Produced 

1921... 

.    6,277,000 

10,712,000 

7,954,000 

1920... 

.    4,595,000 

8,955,000 

12,987,000 

1919... 

.    2,780,000 

8.825,000 

12.421,000 

1918. .. 

.     1,325.000 

9,136,000 

12,041,000 

1917... 

.    2,095,000 

8,954,000 

11,302,000 

1916.  . 

.     2,994,000 

9,505,000 

11,450.000 

1915.  .. 

.    1,983,000 

7,346,000 

11,192,000 

1914.  . 

.     1,381,000 

5,937,000 

16,135,000 

1913.  . 

.     1,579,000 

7,937,000 

14,156,000 

1912.. 

714,000 

7,143,000 

13,703,000 

1911.. 

388,000 

6,893.000 

15,693,000 

1910.  . 

.     1,297,000 

8,702,000 

11,609.000 

1909.. 

.     1,368,000 

9,369,000 

10,005,000 

13  years .  28,776,000  109,414,000  160.648,000 
Yearly  av.  2,214,000     8,416,000    12,358,000 

With  the  boll  weevil's  past 
performances  in  mind,  what 
are  we  to  expect  of  this  year? 
With  reference  to  the  current 
deterioration  of  this  year's 
crop,  the  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  re- 
ports as  follows  in  a  dispatch 
from  Washington : 

' '  The  almost  unparalleled 
drop  of  13.8  per  cent  in  the 
condition  of  the  cotton  crop 
reported  to-day  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  low- 
ers the  estimated  yield  for 
1922  to  10,575,000  bales. 

"What  the  midsummer  de- 
terioration means  in  an  eco- 
nomic way  to  the  Southern 
planters  is  manifest,  for  the 
reduction  in  the  bales,  due  to 
the  difference  in  condition, 
represents  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  less  at  the  prevailing 
prices  of  cotton." 


Detailed  reports  on  local 
conditions  are  beginning  to  come  in  from  all  over  the 
South.  We  reproduce  a  few  which  have  appeared  recently 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Alabama — "Going  through  the  'black  soil'  belt  where,  if  any- 
where, good  cotton  is  to  be  looked  for,  extremes  from  good  to  bad 
are  found.  There  is  some  that  will  hardly  pay  for  picking  and 
ginning,  and  some  that  Avas  abandoned,  because  after  planting 
the  merchants  and  bankers  did  not  dare  risk  advances  on  it. 
Condition  averages  a  little  higher  than  last  year,  and  with  the 
increased  acreage  considerably  more  than  the  587,600  bales 
ginned  last  year  might  be  expected.  However,  the  weevil  up- 
sets all  calculations  and  makes  estimates  more  like  guesses. 
Not  until  ginning  is  well  advanced  can  a  reasonable  estimate  be 
made. 

"Farmers  who  a  fortnight  ago  thought  they  had  a  good  crop, 
see  it  deteriorating  every  day.  In  northern  and  later  parts  of 
the  State  squares  are  eaten  as  quickly  as  they  form  and  farmers 
in  the  earlier  sections  find  weeA'il  pupae  in  what  appears  to  be 
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good  bolls.  To  cite  an  extreme  case,  on  one  plantation  near 
the  Georgia  line  in  southern  Alabama,  15  bolls  were  picked  from 
one  stalk.     On  cutting  them  open  12  proved  ruined  by  weevils. 

"Conditions  are  very  spotted  in  Arkansas,  according  to  Lesser- 
Goldman  Cotton  Co.,  which  says: 

"'Further  hot  weather  has  caused  heavy  shedding  in  the 
central,  western  and  eastern  sections.  Weevils  are  reported  in 
every  section.  Some  of  our  correspondents  say  that  the  plants 
are  alive  with  them  and  that  in  walking  down  the  cotton  rows, 
their  clothes  are  covered.' 

"  Temperatures  are  high  in  western  Oklahoma  and  the  drought 

continues.    Weevil  dam-  

age  is  spreading. 

"Columbus,  Ga. — An- 
other small  crop  in 
Georgia  is  a  certainty. 

"Going  through  fields 
that  from  the  road  look 
good,  one  will  find  an  un- 
usual shedding  of  punc- 
tured squares.  Crack 
open  the  bolls  and  the 
weevil  pupa  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  found  there,  or 
sometimes  a  boll  worm. 

"In  some  cases  calcium 
arsenate  has  been  used 
with  varying  sucpess. 
Some  farmers  declare  it 
has  not  done  them  any 
good  at  all.  Other  fields 
have  been  inspected  that 
were  proof  that  it  was 
doing  some  good,  and 
fair  crops  would  be 
picked.  In  general,  its 
use  has  not  given  the 
satisfaction  that  it  has  in 
Mississippi,  particularly 
the  Delta,  where  its  use 
has  meant  nearly  per- 
fect weevil  control. 

"Farmers  in  this  zone 
were  heavy  losers  last 
year,  as  for  example,  one 
planter  put  out  500  acres 
and  picked  two  bales. 
They  are  so  discouraged 
this  year  that  they  talk 
of  turning  to  other  crops. 
In  fact,  one  county  that 
normally  plants  50,000 
acres,  this  year  has  but 
2,500.  The  county  in 
1919  produced  17,000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  last 
season  298. 

"Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina,  can  not  pro- 
duce   as    much    cotton 

as  last  year  when  it  raised  786,000  bales.  Last  year  only  the 
advance  guard  of  the  boll  weevil  reached  the  Piedmont  section 
in  the  west;  to-day  the  insects  are  there  in  force.  The  condition 
of  the  whole  northern  half  of  the  State  differs  from  the  southern 
only  in  being  later,  which  gives  the  weevils  more  time  for  work. 

"All  estimates  of  number  of  bales  must  be  taken  with  caution, 
because  the  weevils  are  working  in  the  bolls,  and  therefore  are 
hidden  from  view.  Not  until  the  cotton  is  picked  will  the  dam- 
age be  capable  of  appraisement. 

' '  Wishing  to  check  against  his  own  observations,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal's  investigator  called  on  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Harris,  a  genuine  'dirt  farmer,'  who  had  just  returned  from  a  tour 
of  the  State.  'I  have  been  in  every  county  in  South  Carolina,' 
said  he,  'and  the  cotton  crop  is  the  poorest  in  twenty  years.' 

" '  The  boll  weevils  now  are  at  work  all  over  the  State.  So  long  as 

ire  are  squares  they  confine  their  attention  to  them.    But  all  the 

squares  are  gone,  and  they  now  are  working   in  the  bolls  of  not 

only  the  middle,  but  bottom  growth,  where   the   bolls  are  older. 

•"When  bolls  are  full  grown  they  begin  to  get  specked  with 
red  spots.  I  have  found  weevils  in  those  nd  bolls.  I  picked 
one  boll  and  found  nine  punctures  in  it.  That  means  Hint  nine 
weevil  eggs  were  incubating  in  that  one  boll.  I  haven't  seen 
so  poor  a  crop  in  twenty  years.'" 


From  other  States,  the  story  is  almost  the  same.  "Mississippi," 
they  say,  "is  credited  with  a  crop  of  1,003,000  bales." 
But— 

"The  weevils  are  much  worse  than  ever  before.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  farmers  are  fighting  them,  and  they  are 
consuming  the  green  bolls.  No  one  can  tell  from  the  appearance 
of  a  field  what  it  is  like.     Only  the  picking  test  will  prove  it. 

"Alabama  is  credited  with  2,983,000  acres.  Yet  many  bankers 
claim  the  acreage  is  less.  It  is  afact  that  some  cotton  even  has  been 
abandoned  because  the  banks  or  merchants  would  not  finance  it. 

There,  too,  the  weevil 
is  unusually  destruc- 
tive and  is  working  at 
the  bolls  and  can  not  be 
estimated.  Its  damage, 
however,  will  go  on  until 
the  cotton  opens." 

Summing  up  the  en- 
tire situation, 

"There  never  can  be 
another  large  crop  of 
cotton  produced  under 
what  have  up  to  now 
been  considered  ordinary 
conditions.  A  survey  of 
the  cotton-fields,  with 
some  study  of  the  boll 
weevil,  will  prove  the 
fact.  Consumption  of 
cotton  is  increasing.  Last 
year  it  was  from  25  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent, 
more  than  the  present 
crop  will  amount  to. 
Production  of  cotton  is 
not  keeping  pace  and 
this  is  a  situation  the 
market  must  recognize. 

"There  is  only  one 
way  to  meet  an  un- 
pleasant situation.  We 
must  find  the  remedy." 


HOW  THE  BOLL  WEEVIL  WORKS. 
He  threatens  to  do  this  to  a  million  bales  of  cotton  this  month 


But  what  is  the  rem- 
edy? Spraying  with  cal- 
cium arsenate  has  been 
mentioned  as  fairly  help- 
ful. Efforts  are  being 
made  in  the  Delta  region 
of  Mississippi  to  scien- 
tifically breed  a  variety 
of  cotton  (known  as  the 
"Salisbury")  which  can 
survive  the  weevil.  So 
far  the  weevil,  through- 
out the  South,  seems  to  be  triumphing  as  never  before. 

So  serious  is  the  situation  that  Senator  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina proposed  the  other  day  in  the  Senate,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  that  it  would  be  a  good  investment  if  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  joined  in  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000,000 
to  eradicate  the  pest.  The  only  way  this  could  be  done,  he  said, 
was  to  stop  planting  cotton  for  a  year,  when  the  worm  would 
die  for  want  of  nourishment.  The  appropriation  would  be  em- 
ployed to  pay  the  farmers  for  their  losses  in  not  planting  cotton 
for  the  year.  It  is  not  a  local  matter,"  the  Senator  went  on  to 
say;  "it  has  become  a  national  menace,  and  we  have  to  meet 
it,  not  with  experiments  hero  or  rotation  of  crops  there,  but 
with  the  only  method  indicated — the  cessation  of  the  plant- 
ing of  cotton  for  one  year." 

Whether  so  startling  a  measure  will  be  adopted  or  not,  it  is 
certain,  if  we  are  to  believe  general  press  comment,  that  the 
country  faces  a  much  more  serious  situation  than  most  people 
realize.  Some  remedy  must  be  found  soon,  they  say,  if  we  are 
to  continue  as  a  cotton-producing  nation. 
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THE  CHILD-LABOR  AMENDMENT 

A  BLIGHT  MORE  DEPLORABLE  THAN  WAR  is  seen 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  in  our  waste  of  child 
life,  for,  according  to  the  latest  census  figures  approx- 
imately 1,000,000  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen 
years  of  a  total  of  twelve  millions  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tion. "Facts  like  this  give  our  civilization  a  black  eye,"  declares 
the  Wichita  Beacon,  and  the  only  way  the  situation  can  be 
remedied,  avers  the  Sacramento  Bee,  is  through  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  abolishing  child  labor.  Congres- 
sional legislation  on  the  question,  we  are  reminded,  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Meanwhile,  observes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  those 
Stales  which  do  not  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  aud 


A  STRATEGICALLY  LOCATED   REMNANT. 

— James  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


debar  unsuitable  occupations  are  "mortgaging  the  future  of  the 
new  generation." 

The  Inquirer  thinks  it  will  surprize  most  people  to  know  that 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  was  46.7  per  cent,  less  in  1920 
than  in  1910,  and  that  the  natural  inference  is  that  child 
labor  is  diminishing  in  this  country.  But  "the  diminution  of 
child  labor  which  took  place  during  these  ten  years  was  not 
as  great  as  these  figures  seem  to  indicate,"  asserts  the  New  York 
Herald,  because — 

"A  large  part  of  the  apparent  decrease  is  discounted  by  the 
fact  that  the  census  of  1920  was  taken  in  January,  when  agri- 
cultural employment  is  at  its  lowest  stage,  while  that  of  1910 
was  taken  in  April.  Many  children,  particularly  those  who  work 
on  home  farms,  would  have  been  reported  as  agricultural  laborers 
had  the  1920  census  been  taken  at  a  later  date.  It  is  further 
pointed  out  in  the  census  report  that  the  1910  figures  were  too 
large,  due  to  a  difference  in  the  basis  of  enumeration  in  that 
year." 

Of  the  specified  occupations  in  which  these  children  are 
engaged,  agriculture  comes  first  with  647,309 — a  decrease  of 
54.8  per  cent. — subject,  as  the  Herald  reminds  us,  to  discount 


because  the  census  of  1920  was  taken  when  agricultural 
employment  is  at  its  lowest  stage.  A  decrease  of  child  em- 
ployment of  60.2  in  mining  is  also  noted,  together  with  de- 
creases of  29.0  in  manufacturing  and  24.0  in  the  mechanical 
industries.  There  have  also  been  decreases  of  9.1  in  transporta- 
tion, 10.4  in  trade,  51.9  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  and 
2.8  in  professional  service.  As  opposed  to  occupations  in  these 
fields,  there  have  been  gains  of  110.4  in  child  workers  in  public 
service  and  12.9  in  clerical  occupations. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  distribution  of  the  gainfully 
occupied  children  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  varies  greatly  with 
the  different  geographic  divisions  and  with  the  different  States. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Herald,  one  aspect  of  the  report  is 
calculated  to  be  disturbing  to  New  England.  This  point  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  summary  quoted  from  the  report: 

"For  example,  the  proportion  engaged  in  agriculture,  forestry 
and  animal  husbandry  is  very  small  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Aliddle  Atlantic  division  and  is  quite  large  in  each  of  the  three 
geographic  divisions  of  the  South.  The  proportion  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  very  large  in  New  England  and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  division, 
and  is  quite  small  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  comprising  the 
South. 

"Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  however,  are  notable 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  While  the  proportion  of  children 
of  each  sex  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  all  gainful  oc- 
cupations in  1920  is  much  larger  for  each  of  the  three  geographic 
divisions  comprising  the  South  than  for  any  other  geographic 
division,  if  non-agricultural  pursuits  alone  be  considered,  the 
proportion  for  each  sex  is  considerably  larger  for  New  England, 
for  the  Middle  Atlantic  division  and  for  the  East  North  Central 
division  than  for  any  of  the  three  geographic  divisions  comprising 
the  South." 

But,  maintains  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post: 

"Statistical  figures  are  cold,  uninteresting  things,  so  let  us 
put  the  matter  in  another  way — 

"One  million  underprivileged  children,  destined  to  grow  to 
be  underprivileged  men  and  women,  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
half-witted,  the  gunmen,  the  incompetent  and  the  criminal. 

' '  One  million  voters  less  capable  of  exercising  the  great  func- 
tion of  .the  ballot  because  of  poor  equipment  for  reasoning 
power  and  decision. 

"One  million  dAvarfed  intellects  to  be  the  easy  prey  of  preju- 
dice, class  consciousness  and  hatreds.  Undersized  minds  that 
Avill  fatten  the  purses  of  the  crafty  and  the  conscienceless. 

"One  million  prospects  for  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  the  Bolsheviki, 
and  all  the  other  exponents  of  half-baked  theories  of  government. 

' '  One  million  people  whose  darkened  minds  will  inevitably 
pull  down  the  standard  of  art,  music,  drama,  and  life  in  all  its 
ramifications. 

"One  million  children  whose  pitiable  plight  shames  the  boasted 
wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"One  million  little  folk,  at  heart  innocent  of  all  these  and 
other  dire  portents  for  their  country,  with  a  real  and  just  griev- 
ance against  the  one  hundred  million  who  permit  this  immeasur- 
able folly  of  child  labor  to  continue." 

"If  something  can  not  be  done  for  these  children,  whose  youth 
and  strength  are  being  drained  away,  the  results  in  future  years 
will  be  sad  indeed  for  the  whole  nation,"  agrees  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Democrat,  while  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald 
maintains  that  "the  exploitation  of  children  in  mills  and 
factories  must  end."  To  end  it,  observes  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Mail — 

"It  would  seem  that  even  Congress  must  be  convinced  by  now 
is  that  the  only  adequate  recourse  is  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  inhumanity,  the  injustice,  the 
barbarity  of  child  exploitation  has  come  to  be  so  generally  un- 
derstood that  none  dare  uphold  it  in  the  open.  Congress  must 
see  to  it  that  none  can  continue  a  bushwhacking  warfare  against 
it  in  secret.  New  legislation  ought  to  be  written  into  the  na- 
tion's statutes  immediately,  on  whatever  ground  promises 
success.  In  the  meantime  the  machinery  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  set  in  motion  without  an  instant's  delay." 
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TO  MERGE  OR  NOT  TO  MERGE? 

THERE  ARE  STILL  GOOD  TRUSTS  and  bad  trusts, 
as  in  Roosevelt's  day,  observes  the  Philadelphia  I  n- 
quirer  in  commenting  upon  the  proposed  mergers  in 
the  steel  industry  which  were  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  by 
Attorney-General  Daugherty,  only  to  be  afterward  frowned  upon 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Two  separate  mergers, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  economies  in  opera- 
tion, and  involving  five  of  the  largest  independent  steel  com- 
panies, would,  by  constituting  an  "unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion," violate  the  law,  the  Commission  declares,  altho  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Justice  the  proposed  consoli- 
dations would  in  no  way  result  in  monopolistic  control  of  the 
steel  industry,  and  therefore  would  not  be  in  contravention  of 
either  the  Webb,  Clayton,  or  Sherman  anti-trust  laws. 

"The  real  question  at  issue,"  points  out  the  Newark  News, 
"is  whether  the  proposed  mergers  will  make  two  sound  organiza- 
tions for  the  efficient  quantity  production  of  steel  at  a  fair 
price."  The  question  that  occurs  to  the  Dallas  News  is  "whether 
these  mergers  will  tend  to  restrain  or  to  further  trade  and  com- 
petition." Even  tho  the  proposed  mergers  do  not  effect  a  reduc- 
tion of  prices,  particularly  since  wages  in  the  steel  industry 
were  recently  increased,  "these  combinations  will  subject  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  a  much  stronger  compe- 
tition than  the  individual  companies  have  been  able  to  offer," 
believes  this  paper.  There  seems  to  be  in  the  press  of  the 
country,  in  fact,  little  if  any  opposition  to  the  proposed  mergers. 
Says  the  New  York  World,  for  example: 

"Just  how  much  competition  to  be  'hindered'  now  exists  in 
the  steel  industry?  This  might  seem  to  present  a  line  of  inquiry 
more  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Neither  of  these  mergers 
would  command  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  what  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  commands  of  the  country's  steel  output, 
which  is  placed  at  45  per  cent.  And  the  Steel  Corporation  has  a 
clean  bill  of  health  under  the  Sherman  Anti- Trust  Law  from  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.   .   .   . 

"Compared  with  the  big  Steel  Trust  even  in  its  present  more 
limited  control  of  total  output,  these  current  mergers  are  small 
affairs.  Small  as  they  are  in  relative  magnitude,  they  can  not 
be  relatively  very  large  either  as  a  tendency  to  hinder  competi- 
tion or  as  practitioners  of  unfair  methods  of  competition." 

Apparently,  concludes  the  Baltmore  American,  "the  giant 
corporation  of  to-day  is  regarded  as  a  legitimate,  perhaps  the 
only  economical,  method  of  conducting  business.  The  fear  of 
'big  business'  seems  to  have  died  down  with  the  lapse  of  time." 
"A  corporation  nowadays  is  judged  by  what  it  does,  and  not  by 
what  it  might  do,"  notes  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  believes 
that  "the  public  is  the  greatest  beneficiary  of  mergers." 

The  plants  of  the  Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company, 
which  is  to  join  with  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  and 
the  Inland  Steel  Company,  are  principally  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Republic  company  operates  mainly  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Alabama,  while  the  Inland  Steel  Company's  plants  are  in 
Indiana  Harbor,  near  Chicago.  "By  joining  these  three  com- 
panies it  will  be  possible  to  divide  the  territory  so  that  shipments 
can  be  made  at  lower  costs,"  says  an  article  in  the  New  York 
World.  This  combination,  it  is  estimated,  will  control  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent,  of  the  country's  output.  The  other  combina- 
tion is  that  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Bethlehem  steel  companies, 
which  would  control  more  than  22  per  cent,  of  the  steel  rail  out- 
put and  "substantial  percentages  of  other  iron  and  steel  com- 
modities," according  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  economies  which  these  combinations  could  effect  "would 
mean  greater  ability  to  serve  the  consuming  public,"  maintains 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star.  F#r,  explains  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial, "we  are  living  in  an  automobile  and  aircraft  age,  and 
not  in  the  day  of  the  stage  coach.  This  is  a  big  country,  and  it 
requires  big  business  to  meet  its  requirements." 


THE  PRICE  OF  COAL 


a 


THERE  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NO  REASON  why  coal 
prices  should  be  advanced  one  cent  over  prices  asked 
last  spring,"  now  that  the  anthracite  strike  has  been 
settled,  declares  the  Scranton  Times,  which  is  published  in  the 
center  of  the  anthracite  fields.  "The  settlement  provides  for  no 
wage  increase  or  change  in  working  conditions,  consequently 
production  cost  will  not  be  increased.  Any  inflation,  therefore, 
in  the  price  of  hard  coal  will  be  a  profiteer's  increase."  "The 
price  of  hard  and  soft  coal  to  the  consumer,  if  anything,"  declares 
the  New  York  World,  "should  be  even  less  by  reason  of  the  recent 


FOLKS   ARE    ALWAYS   BEING   SO   KIND  TO   US. 

— Smith  for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 


reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  railroad  freight  rates."  But  "present 
prices"  as  of  September  1  in  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis,  for  in- 
stance, show  that  the  price  asked  for  anthracite  is  exactly  double 
that  of  April  1  last.  As  the  World  goes  on  to  observe,  "according 
to  the  anthracite  settlement,  the  miners  are  to  receive  the  same 
wages  they  were  getting  before,  therefore  prices  must  go  up." 

Coal  operators  are  said  to  admit  that  the  losses  of  the  strike 
must  be  paid  by  the  public.  "A  more  brazen  announcement  of  a 
more  piratical  purpose  was  never  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory," believes  Governor  Kendall,  of  Iowa,  who  declares  that  the 
assertion  that  "operators  should  be  compensated  for  'profits  for- 
feited '  through  a  suspension  of  mining  for  which  they  were  pri- 
marily responsible  is  insolent  and  preposterous."  The  operators, 
observes  the  New  York  Tribune,  seem  to  expect  the  public  to 
subscribe  to  "a  sort  of  coal-strike  reparations  fund." 

"Nothing  to  arbitrate,"  said  coal  operators  twenty  years  ago 
to  proposals  made  by  the  miners.  But  this  year,  we  are  reminded, 
the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot;  it  was  the  miners  who  said  they  had 
nothing  to  arbitrate.  On  April  1,  says  a  Washington  dispatcli  to 
the  New  York  Herald,  wages  in  the  non-union  coal  fields  had 
dropt  from  their  war  peak  to  $4.50  per  day,  while  they  averaged 
$7.50  per  day  in  the  union  fields.  When  coal  operators  tried  to 
induce  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  participate  in  the  general 
process  of  deflation,  the  trouble  began.  The  cost  of  the  strike 
which  resulted — tho  longest  in  the  history  of  the  hard-coal  fields — 
can  not  be  measured  in  dollars,  it  is  agreed.    Says  the  Herald: 

"Government  experts,  statisticians,  heads  of  highly  specialized 

bureaus,  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  ( Jongressional  leaders  are  all 
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agreed  that  the  cost  eventually  must  be  measured,  not  in  the  loss 
to  labor  in  wages,  uot  in  the  loss  to  the  operators  in  profits  or 
even  in  the  loss  to  the  consumers  in  the  higher  cost  of  coal  and 
manufactured  articles,  but  rather  in  the  enormous  setback  which 
the  warfare  in  the  coal-fields  has  given  business  and  industry. 

"The  minimum  cash  cost  of  the  suspension  in  the  coal  indus- 
try, estimated  from  the  figures  of  Government  experts,  operators, 
and  labor  organizations,  is  as  follows: 

Lost  wages $450,000,000 

Loss  of  profits  to  operators 40,000,000 

Consumers'  loss  (excess  cost  of  coal  during  strike)  100,000,000 

Coal  railroad  loss  in  freight  revenues 300,000,000 

Consumers"  loss  (SI  a   ton,  increase  in  price  to 

April  1,  1923 ) 300,000,000 

Total SI, 190,000,000 

"But,"  explains  the  Baltimore  American,  "this  is  not  all  clear 
loss."     For — 


"In  the  first  place,  the  coal- 
carrying  railroads  (neglecting 
whatever  influence  the  shop- 
men's strike  may  have)  will  earn 
back  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  lost  revenues  in  the  extra 
carrying  that  they  will  do  during 
the  winter.  In  the  second  place, 
the  miners  will  earn  from  now  on 
more  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done,  since  they  have  pre- 
vented the  proposed  wage  cuts, 
and  they  have  created  a  condition 
under  which  there  will  be  very 
few  shutdowns  or  lost  working 
days  for  some  time  to  come.  In 
the  third  place,  the  operators  will 
earn  greatly  increased  profits,  on 
account  of  the  higher  prices  and 
because  demand  will  now  be 
heavy  and  continuous. 

"The  consumers'  loss,  how- 
ever, which  goes  to  make  up  the 
losses  of  the  coal  industry,  is  a 
dead  loss,  because  there  is  no  way 
in  which  he  can  ever  earn  it  back." 

Just  why  the  public  should  pay 
the  New  York  World  can  not  see. 
Says  this  paper; 


It  is  true  that  prices  are  still 


"To  an  average  intelligence  it 
is  reasonable  that  if  wages  re- 
main the  same,  prices  should  also 
remain  as  they  were,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  wages, 
too  high,  but  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  mines  is  so 
small  a  part  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  in  New  York  City,  for  instance, 
that  no  reduction  in  wages  could  have  greatly  affected  the  fuel 
bills  of  the  owners  of  houses  and  apartments. 

"If  the  operators  have  facts  and  figures  to  prove  that  the 
miners'  victory  has  any  necessary  relation  to  higher  prices  or 
even  to  prices  as  high  as  they  are,  let  them  by  all  means  produce 
the  evidence.  Let  them  analyze,  if  they  dare,  the  delivery  price 
of  a  ton  of  anthracite,  showing  exactly  where  the  money  goes." 

This  the  Government  fact-finding  commission  proposed  by 
Senator  Borah  would  accomplish,  it  is  believed.  "Such  a  com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  President  and  acting  under  the 
authority  of  Congress,  will  have  authority  to  dig  out  all  the 
facts  concerning  coal-mining,"  points  out  the  neighboring 
Inquirer.     The  New  York  Tribune,  too,  believes  that — 

"The  chief  hope  of  a  constructive  settlement  which  will  banish 
fear  of  coal  famines  and  put  mining  back  on  an  economic  basis, 
with  reasonable  wages  and  reasonable  prices,  lies  in  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  fact-finding  commission,  soon  to  be  created.  This 
commission  will  lay  before  Congress  and  the  country  the  short- 
comings of  the  industry  as  now  conducted.  It  will  be  able  to 
suggest  changes  in  operating  methods  and  to  indicate  Avhat  ought 
to  be  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer,  the  compensation  to  the 


worker  and  the  profit  to  the  operators.  After  its  report  is  made 
the  public  will  be  able  to  judge  the  industry  impartially  and 
enforce  its  judgment  through  arbitration  machinery  or  legisla- 
tive restriction." 

The  settlement  of  the  anthracite  strike,  we  are  told,  was 
effected  through  the  intervention  of  President  Harding  and 
Governor  Sproul,  Senator  Pepper  and  Senator  Reed,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. "The  public  interest  transcends  any  partizan  ad- 
vantage that  you  might  gain  by  further  resistance,"  wrote 
the  President  to  the  conference  of  operators  and  miners'  officials 
at  Philadelphia.  "I  urge  you  in  the  name  of  the  public  wel- 
fare to  accede  to  the  proposal  that  has  been  advanced  by 
Senators  Pepper  and  Reed."  This  proposal  was  that  the  con- 
tracts in  force  March  1,  1922,  were  to  be  extended  to  August 
31,  1923,  six  months  longer  than  the  operators  wished  and  six 

months  less  than  the  miners  held 
out  for.  Arbitration,  which  the 
miners  consistently  fought,  was 
not  mentioned.  The  original  de- 
mands of  the  miners  were  for  a 
20  per  cent,  increase  in  wages, 
while  the  operators  countered  this 
with  a  demand  for  a  20  per  cent, 
decrease. 

While  a  hard-coal  famine  was 
averted  by  the  Philadelphia  set- 
tlement, anthracite  mines,  says  a 
Wilkes-Barre  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Herald,  can  not  regain  any- 
thing like  normal  production  be- 
fore October  1,  and  "even  the 
production  of  1,500.000  tons 
weekly  can  not  forestall  a  shortage 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
will  reach  an  acute  stage." 
Moreover,  asserts  the  World,  the 
"settlement"  is  not  really  that; 
"it  is  simply  a  costly  armistice." 
For  the  time  being  the  anthracite- 
consuming  East  will  have  to  use 
more  bituminous  coal  for  domes- 
tic purposes  than  it  has  since  the 
anthracite  strike  of  twenty  years 
ago,  concludes  the  Coal  Trade 
Journal  (New  York).  More  than 
that,  notes  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, folks  will  have  to  do  their  cooking  with  gas  or  electricity. 
And  many  households,  believes  the  New  York  Sun,  will  change 
permanently  to  gas,  coke,  electricity,  wood,  and  soft  coal,  "and 
give  up  hard  coal  for  good  and  all,"  therebj'  inflicting  a  perma- 
nent loss  upon  both  miners  and  operators  alike.  Cities  which 
have  barred  soft  coal,  says  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  are 
now  permitting  it,  and  changes  are  being  effected  to  permit  the 
burning  of  fuel  oil  for  heat  and  power.  Everything  considered, 
the  coal  strikes  have  taught  us  a  "fundamental  lesson,"  thinks 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover.     As  Mr.  Hoover  sees  it — 

"There  is  one  fundamental  lesson  that  the  public  should 
absorb  from  the  coal  situation,  and  this  lesson  can  be  derived 
without  discussion  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  demands  of 
either  mine  workers  or  mine  operators,  or  the  incidents  of  the 
negotiation  in  their  settlement.  That  is,  a  four-month  suspen- 
sion of  production  in  the  coal  industry,  while  primarily  a  conflict 
between  employer  and  employee,  brings  the  public  in  as  the 
largest  sufferer.  .  .  .  Yet  the  public  has  no  voice  in  the  nego- 
tiations and  can  not  express  itself  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of 
the  matter.  - 

"The  working  out  of  a  plan  under  which  the  public  may  have 
a  rightful  voice  in  aid  of  justice  and  in  its  own  protection  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  issues  before  us." 
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SETTLING  THE   COAL  STRIKE. 

— "Warren  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
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MEANING  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  SHIFT 


P 


vOLITICS  HAS  NO  PLACE  in  my  scheme,"  says  Mr. 
Justice  John  II.  Clarke  in  an  interview  published  by 
the  New  York  World.  He  leaves  the  Supreme  Court 
because  he  wishes  to  devote  himself  to  agitating  for  America's 
entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations.  "I  am  interested  from  an 
absolutely  non-partizan  and  non-political  standpoint,"  he  tells 
us,  but  the  political  correspondents  at  Washington  think  this 
explanation  inadequate.  The  New  York  Call's  representa- 
tive, for  instance,  sees  in  Mr.  Clarke's  resignation  another 
Democratic  hat  from  Ohio  tossed  into  the  ring,  and  an  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch  de- 
clares, "The  strategy  of 
the  next  Presidential 
campaign  suggests  a 
candidate  from  Ohio. 
Already  in  that  State  is 
Cox,  and  there  will  be 
Pomerene;  the  political 
lookouts  figure  that  Jus- 
tice Clarke  may  argue 
to  himself  that  he  is  as 
firm  for  the  Wilson  poli- 
cies as  is  Cox  and  as 
popular  in  the  State 
as  Pomerene."     For — ■ 

"He  has  been  any- 
thing but  a  cloistered 
jurist.  His  training  was 
in  the  ways  of  '  Tom ' 
Johnson  of  Cleveland, 
where  he  practised  law 
and  made  speeches  for 
progressive  measures. 
Newton  D.  Baker,  Wil- 
son's Secretary  of  War, 
was  another  of  his  po- 
litical buddies.  Hefought 
for  the  direct  election  of 
United  States  Senators, 
for  the  two-cent  fare, 
tho  he  had  been  attorney 
for  big  railroads;  for  in- 
dependence of  the  Phil- 
ippines, with  an  inter- 
national guaranty  to  respect  it;  workmen's  compensation 
laws,  publication  of  campaign  expenses  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
reform  legislation  that  was  deemed  the  extreme  of  radicalism 
twenty  years  ago. 

"He  could  have  been  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1892,  but  declined 
it,  and  a  year  later  ran  for  the  Senate  against  Mark  Hanna.  A 
few  years  later  he  was  prominent  in  a  movement  to  start  a  third 
party  with  1,500,000  railroad  employees  as  a  nucleus. 

"  He  bolted  Bryan  in  1896,  but  was  back  in  the  fold  four  years 
later.  Woodrow  Wilson  made  him  a  Federal  Judge  in  1914,  and 
two  years  later  put  him  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  The  fact  that 
he  is  a  bachelor  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  orators  com- 
pletes the  biography." 

An  "entirely  different  type,"  as  the  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent observes,  is  former  Senator  George  Sutherland  of 
Utah,  who  will  take  Justice  Clarke's  place  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench: 

"Sutherland  could  have  been  Attorney-General  had  he  desired, 
and  there  was  some  talk  at  one  time  that  he  might  be  Secretary 
of  State.  It  is  believed  his  English  birth  made  him  less  accep- 
table as  chief  of  America's  diplomatic  relations  than  Mr.  Hughes, 
for  instance;  but  his  birth — at  Buckinghamshire — is  all  there  is 
English  about  him.  He  came  to  the  United  States  a  child, 
grew  up  and  was  educated  in  Utah,  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  has  been  prominent  in  law  and 
politics  ever  since. 

"He  was  a  Senator  for  twelve  years — from  1905  to  1917 — 
and  was  counted  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  greatest,  lawyers 
in   that   body.     He  was  always  more  lawyer  than  politician, 
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JUSTICE   CLARKE, 

Who  leaves  the  Supreme  Court  iu 
order  to  agitate  for  America's  en- 
trance into  the   League  of  Nations. 


a  grave,  dignified,  high-class,  intellectual  factor  in  national  af- 
fairs, regular  in  his  politics  as  he  was  in  his  law;  not  to  be  led  off 
into  such  romances  as  the  Roosevelt  Progressive  venture.  It 
was  probably  due  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  individual  that 
his  State,  Utah,  was  one  of  the  two.  States  that  remained  loyal 
to  Taft,  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  in  1912. 

"  The  Anti-Saloon  League  classes  him  as  a  'wet,'  tho  he  left  the 
Senate  before  the  days  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  but  ac- 
cording to  Wayne  Wheeler  he  is  not  so  'wet'  as  Judge  Clarke. 
Wheeler  says,  '  He  will  be  fairer  in  his  construction  of  the  law  on 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment'  than  Justice  Clarke,  who  wrote 
three  dissenting  opinions  on  phases  of  the  Volstead  Act  and 
made  a  speech  criticizing  the  Amendment. 

"Sutherland's  most  conspicuous  service  since  he  left  the  Senate 
was  as  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to 
the  American  delegation 
to  the  Arms  Conference. 
In  this  capacity  he  is 
credited  with  having  had 
a  big  part  in  the  working 
out  of  the  5-5-3  naval 
ratio.  Before  he  became 
Senator  he  served  a  term 
as  Representative,  and 
during  the  campaign  of 
1920  and  the  preinaugu- 
ration  period  he  was  one 
of  the  Big  Three  among 
Harding's  advisers  at 
Marion,  Colonel  Harvey 
and  Richard  Washburn 
Child  being  the  others." 

Altho  recognizing  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will 
now  stand  seven  Repub- 
licans to  two  Democrats 
and  that  Mr.  Sutherland 
is  dubbed  a  "conserva- 
tive" and  "reactionary," 
the  New  York  Times 
pronounces  him  "emi- 
nently fit  for  the  place," 
while  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Mail  believes  that 
he  will  have  "the  con- 
fidence and  cordial  in- 
dorsement of  the  na- 
tion," but  the  New  York  Globe  is  less  enthusiastic,  and  declares: 

"The  public  really  has  a  grievance  in  Justice  Clarke's  resigna- 
tion. He  occupied  a  strategic  place.  He  is  a  liberal  among 
conservatives,  and  he  was  needed.  Ex-Senator  Sutherland,  who, 
the  President  announced,  will  be  appointed  to  Justice  Clarke's 
place,  is  a  lawyer  of  high  distinction.  If  the  Supreme  Court  did 
nothing  except  interpret  law  it  Avould  not  matter  whether  judges 
were  liberals  or  conservatives,  Republicans  or  Democrats. 
The  public  insistence  that  the  Court  be  fairly  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  parties,  however,  is  a  tacit  recognition  that  partizan- 
ship  ought  to  be  counterbalanced  by  partizanship.  Because  of 
this,  and  because  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  ultimate  power  in  the 
United  States,  the  loss  of  Justice  Clarke  is  serious.  Without 
him  during  the  Harding  Administration  the  Court  will  inevitably 
be  more  conservative  at  a  time  when  liberalizing  influences  are 
sorely  needed." 

Turning  to  the  Ohio  papers,  we  find  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  (Dcm.),  in  the  city  where  Justice  Clarke  practised  law  for 
seventeen  years,  remarking  that  success  in  his  new  venture 
"will  give  him  high  rank  among  those  who  have  served  their 
country."     The  Cleveland  Press  (Ind.)  is  more  specific,  saying: 

"A  man  who  resigns  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
really  is  a  more  conspicuous  figure  than  one  who  stays  on,  so  we 
can  rest  assured  that,  whatever  may  be  undertaken  in  Demo- 
cratic affairs,  John  H.  Clarke,  the  ex-judge,  will  be  consulted, 
and  by  his  action  he  suddenly  flashes  into  the  political  firmament 
as  a  Presidential  possibility.  While  he  and  ( !ox  are  good  friends, 
it's  a  safe  wager  that  Cox  would  be  just  as  well  pleased  if  Clarke 
hadn't  resigned." 
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because  of  his  great  legal  ability  and 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press") 

Wash- 


The  profiteer  staggers  every  time  prices  take  a  drop 
ington   Post. 

What  the  country  needs  is  more  men  in  Congress  with  throat 
trouble. — Cleveland  News. 

The  trouble  about  the  public  debt  is  that  the  private  individual 
has  to  pay  it. —  Washington  Post. 

The  trouble  with  Europe  is  that  it  doesn't  want  peace  bad 
enough  to  work  for  if. — Asheville  Times. 

No  one  has  any  trouble  in  finding  a  bootlegger  except  the  "drj'" 
enforcement  officers. — New  York  Tribune. 

Many  candidates  this  fall  will  be  fishing  for  votes  with  the 
Literary  Digest  poll. — Brunswick  (Ga.)  Banner. 

It  begins  to  look  as  tho  the  Allies  had  turned  down  a  peace 
without  victory  for  victory  without  peace. — Washington  Post. 

Europe  has  had  nineteen  conferences,  and  they  have  all  ended 
as  soon  as  somebody  mentioned  money. — New  York  Evening 
Mail. 

If  the  fuel  crisis  continues,  Wilhelm  Hohenzollern  may  get 
more  for  his  woodpile  than  he  did  for  his  memoirs. — New  York 
Tribune. 

Shoemaker  says  President  Harding  has  perfect  feet.  But  the 
public  is  more  interested  in  the  other  end  of  a  President. — New 
York  American. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  Lenine  and  Trotzky  might  be 
referred  to  as  the  boys  who  put  the  rouble  in  trouble. — Nashville 
Southern   Lumberman. 

A  "brain-worker "  nowadays  is  a  man  who  is  trying  to  figure 
out  how  he  can  get  his  winter's  coal  without  mortgaging  his  home. 
—Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

The  way  to  peace  is  not  through  armies  and  navies.  You  do 
not  guard  against  hydrophobia  by  raising  dogs  on  a  large  scale. 
— New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

A  "slow-motion"  picture  is  to  be  taken  of  Charlie  Chaplin 
"making  up"  his  face.  We  hear  that  another  forthcoming 
attraction  is  a  slow-motion  film  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  making  up 
his  mind. — The  Passing  Show. 


Easy  Street  and  the  straight  and  narrow  path  don't  intersect. 
— Asheville  Times. 

Austria  appears  to  have  an  emergency  from  which  it  can  not 
emerge. — Chicago  Daily  News: 

France  should  send  a  few  of  our  instalment  collectors  into 
Germany. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

"Australia  is  a  land  of  promise  and  plenty,"  says  Sir  Joseph 
Cook.     So  is  Germany. — London  Opinion. 

France's  idea  about  reparations  is  that  if  any  nation  is  opposed 
to  'em,  it  doesn't  have  to  take  any. — Dallas  News 

The  doctors  who  tell  us  to  be  careful  about  eating  when  un- 
happy should  revise  the  restaurant  prices. — Washington  Post. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  take  the  credit  for  winning  the  war, 
but  we  gave  credit  with  which  the  war  was  Avon. — Asheville  Times. 

The  dove  won't  build  in  the  cannon's  mouth  until  something 
is  provided  to  fill  the  other  mouths. — Springfield  (Illinois)  State 
Register. 

The  European  nations  can't  balance  their  budgets  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  throw  standing  armies  into  the  scales. — Ashe- 
ville Times. 

A  moratorium  is  just  the  highbrow  way  of  admitting  that 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  blood  in  the  turnip. — Springfield 
(Illinois)  State  Register. 

Just  think:  this  time  last  summer  our  chief  anxiety  was, 
would  the  pressure  of  the  coal  burst  out  the  side- wall  of  the  bin? — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

No  statesman  nowadays  will  announce  Avhere  he  stands  on  a 
public  question  till  he  takes  a  hasty  glance  at  The  Literary 
Digest. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  new  verb  "to  coal"  has  some  interesting  forms,  among 
which  Ave  notice  "shall  we  coal?  "  "Ave  Avill  coal! "  etc.  It  all  ends, 
hoAveA'er,  with  "Ave  may  be  cold." — New  York  Sun. 

Recent  primaries  reveal  that  the  country  is  still   more    or 

less   "dry,"    while   the   cities   are   "wet";   or,    in  other    words, 

that    the    battle   is   still   between    the    hick   and  the    "hie." — 
Col  ii  m  bi a  Record. 


ONE   GERMAN  GLIDER   THAT  ISN'T  WORKING   RIGHT. 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


THE  GREEK  CATASTROPHE  IN  ASIA  MINOR 


^T  EARLY  TWO  HUNDRED  MILES 
of  routed  forces,  desolated  vil- 
*  lages,  and  panic-stricken  refugees 
form  the  toll  of  the  first  few  days  of  the 
drive  of  the  Turkish  Nationalist  Army  on 
the  Greek  line  in  Asia  Minor,  and  include 
the  capital  fact  of  the  capture  of  Ushak, 
which  is  on  the  main  railway  line  to 
Smyrna.  The  severest  setback  to  the 
Turks  in  their  advance  was  the  complete 
destruction  of  a  cavalry  division  caught 
between  two  Greek  forces  near  the  Bilejik- 
Brusa  front;  and  the  Greek  Military  Mis- 
sion at  Constantinople  announce  through 
the  press  that  the  Greek  military  situation 
is  improving  fast  and  that  the  Turkish 
move  on  Smyrna  is  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult. Yet  Constantinople  dispatches  also 
bring  the  message  of  Fevzi  Pasha,  chief  of 
the  Turkish  Nationalist  General  Staff,  to 
the  people  of  Constantinople,  which  reads: 
"We  have  vanquished  the  enemy  and  are 
hotly  pursuing  him.  We  will  smash  him 
completely  within  the  next  few  days."  At 
the  same  time  the  Allied  generals  at  Con- 
stantinople appear  to  be  agreed  that  the 
situation  is  so  grave  that  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  land  naval  and  infantry  forces  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  for  the  protection  of  their 
nationals  and  to  maintain  order.  It  is  re- 
ported that  towns  and  villages  in  the  path 
of  the  Greek  retreat  were  burned  and  that 
thousands  of  Christian  refugees  fled  to- 
ward Smyrna,  where  the  churches  and 
schools  were  soon  filled,  and  we  read  that 
many  arrived  in  a  starving  condition, 
the  women  and  children  especially  show- 
ing signs  of  suffering.  In  these  Smyrna  dispatches  we  read 
further  that — 

"Anxiety  is  felt  for  the  large  Christian  population  in  the  war 
area.  It  is  feared  the  Turks  may  take  reprisals  against  them  for 
the  action  of  the  Greek  Army  in  burning  scores  of  Turkish  vil- 
lages on  its  advance  toward  Angora. 

"The  non-resistance  and  apparent  apathy  of  the  Athens  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  invasion  of  the  Turks  is  bringing  forth  great 
resentment  among  the  residents  of  Smyrna,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  whom  are  British,  American,  French  and  Italian.  They 
say  that  the  folly  of  King  ( 'onstantine  in  diverting  50,000  of 
the  best  troops  of  Greece  to  Thrace  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  realize 
his  Constantinople  enterprise  may  cost  Greece  the  whole  of 
Smyrna." 

Meanwhile  we  learn  from  Rome  dispatches  that  preparations 
for  the  Venice  Conference  on  the  Greco-Turkish  situation  are 
going  forward  "despite  the  fact  that  both  the  date  and  scope  of 
the  meeting  are  still  very  much  in  the  air."  The  conference 
was  proposed  and  accepted  by  all  the  parties  concerned,  it  is 
recalled,  when  the  Greeks  had  advanced  far  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  military  situation  was  comparatively  stationary.  It 
did  not  then  matter  particularly  whether  the  conference  was 
held  immediately  or  within  a  few  months,  but  now  that  the 
Turks  are  advancing,  it  is  said  that — 


MUSTAPHA  KEMAL  PASHA, 

Leader  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists,  whose 
successful  drive  on  the  Greeks,  it  is  said, 
will  encourage  him  to  demand  the  resto- 
ration to  Turkish  rule  not  only  of  Asia 
Minor  but  also  of  Thrace. 


"They  wish  to  have  the  conference  held 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  might  on  their  side  and  to  be 
able  to  point  out  to  the  Powers  that  unless 
the  Greeks  voluntarily  evacuate  Asia 
Minor  they  will  be  forced  to  do  so  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet. 

"The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  knoAV- 
ing  that  the  approaching  winter  will  soon 
render  military  operations  impossible,  are 
all  for  delay,  hoping  that  the  snow-blocked 
mountain-passes,  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
3,000  feet,  may  halt  the  Turkish  advance 
before  the  beginning  of  the  conference. 

"The  Greeks  believe  that  France  is 
backing  the  Turks,  not  because  she  has 
any  particular  animosity  against  the  Greeks 
or  any  particular  love  for  the  Turks,  but 
merely  because  she  sees  in  this  policy  a 
useful  weapon  for  checking  England's 
colonial  expansion  in  the  East." 

Meanwhile  Constantinople  newspapers 
express  hope  about  the  Venice  Conference, 
which,  they  recall,  is  the  third  attempt  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  Greco-Turkish  War 
that  has  been  going  on  for  three  years  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  first  two  efforts  at  rec- 
onciliation were  the  London  Conference 
of  May,  1921,  and  the  Paris  proposals  of 
March,  1922.  Tho  sharing  Turkish  confi- 
dence about  the  coming  meeting,  the 
Constantinople  Tevhid  Efkiar  insists  that 
the  Turkish  demands  that  "our  national 
life,  honor,  and  dignity  be  safeguarded  by 
the  Powers,  remain  unchanged."  Turkey 
must  be  restored  to  her  "ethnographic 
frontiers,"  according  to  this  daily,  by 
which  it  is  meant  that  the  Greeks  must 
withdraw  from  Asia  Minor  and  from 
Thrace.  But  the  British  view  seems  to 
be  that  the  demand  for  Thrace  is  "an  impossible  one," 
because  it  "means  the  upsetting  of  the  only  part  of  the  Balkan 
settlement  which  seemed  effective."  Speaking  of  Thrace,  the 
Constantinople  Ileri  observes : 

"  Every  country  wishes  to  be  in  a  position  to  protect  itself  from 
possible  aggression.  .  .  .  No  nation  can  live  in  a  region  that 
may  be  attacked  by  an  enemy  at  any  moment.  To  secure  the 
geographical  situation  of  Constantinople,  the  Turkish  boundary 
should  be  traced  along  the  river  Maritza,  so  as  to  give  us  Thrace. 
The  Turkish  state  can  not  exist  without  Constantinople.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  national  territory  must  be  expanded  and 
consolidated  to  its  natural  limits.  Therefore,  Thrace  must  be 
ours,  and  under  no  condition  can  it  be  given  to  any  other  coun- 
try. It  must  be  remembered  particularly  that  the  majority 
of  the  population  in  Thrace  is  Turkish." 

The  Constantinople  Jkdam,  too,  points  out  that  the  country 
which  has  control  over  Constantinople  must  also  possess  Thrace, 
and  it  adds  that  "as  long  as  the  Greeks  occupy  Adrianople,  Gal- 
lipoli,  and  the  provinces  bordering  Tchataldja,  Constantinople 
will  be  exposed  to  an  unexpected  attack,  and  this  is  an  immediate 
reason  why  the  question  of  Thrace  must  be  settled  definitely." 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  stirred  in  the  Constantinople  press 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  August  4th,  when  he  reminded  Parliament  that,  following  an 
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AN  ITALIAN  VIEW   OF   THE    ANGLO-TURKISH   STATUS. 

"While  John  Bull  sits  on  the  Dardanelles,  thinking  he   has  Turkey  well   in  hand,  the  Greeks  and  Turks  arc  fighting  in  two  of  his  pockets." 

— 420  (Florence). 


investigation  carried  out  at  the  close  of  the  war  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  great  Powers  in  Paris,  it  was  decided  that 
"Smyrna  and  the  adjoining  vilayets  ought  to  be  handed  to  the 
Greeks,  because  they  are  predominantly  Greek  in  population,  in 
wealth,  in  interest,  and  in  history." 

"From  the  beginning  to  the  end  this  speech  is  anti-Turkish," 
says  the  Constantinople  Ileri,  "but  however  inimical  it  may  be  to 
us,  it  is  useful  in  that  it  enables  us  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  England."  According  to  this  daily,  "it  is  clear  that  in  our 
conflict  with  Greece  the  last  word  must  come  from  our  Army. 
Anatolia  is  armed  to  the  teeth  and  ready  to  meet  any  eventual- 
ity." Another  Turkish  paper,  the  Tevhid  Efkiar,  speaks  of  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  Kemalist  Army  and  of  its  powerful 
equipment  of  motor-trucks,  airplanes,  et  cetera.  Schools  for  avia- 
tors and  chauffeurs,  as  well  as  ammunition  factories,  are  in  opera- 
tion in  various  places,  and  the  financial  situation  of  the  Angora 
Government  also  is  said  by  this  newspaper  to  be  improving 
rapidly. 

On  this  point  it  is  of  interest  to  note  press  reports  that  Greek 
authorities  charge  that  large  shipments  of  gold  have  been 
sent  from  Russia  to  Angora,  and  that  the  Turks  have  been  armed 
and  supported  in  every  way  by  the  Bolsheviki.  The  Greeks  as- 
sert also  that  many  German  airplanes  are  being  used  in  Asia 
Minor  and  that  they  have  reached  the  Turks  via  Russia  and  the 
Caucasian  republics,  which  are  sometimes  described  as  "mere 
appurtenances  of  Soviet  Russia."  We  are  reminded  by  the  press 
also  that  on  March  16,  1921,  Moscow  and  Angora,  the  capital  of 
the  Kemalist  Nationalist  Government,  concluded  a  far-reaching 
commercial  agreement  with  "secret  political  clauses." 

In  contrast  to  their  radiant  pictures  of  the  fitness  of  the  Turkish 
forces  we  find  in  the  Turkish  press  slurring  accounts  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Greece  from  the  political  as  well  as  the  military  view. 
These  Turkish  animadversions  might  be  ascribed  to  Turkish 
bias,  and  it  is  said  that  no  doubt  there  is  a  modicum  of 
prejudice  in  their  remarks.  At  the  same  time  indications  appear 
in  the  Greek  press  antagonistic  to  the  Greek  Government,  which 
rather  support  the  insinuations  of  the  Turks.  Thus  we  read  in 
the  Athens  Elefteras  Typos  that : 

"All  the  noise  about  Constantinople  is  nothing  more  than  a 
smoke-screen  employed  by  the  Athens  Government  to  cover  the 
evacuation  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Government  keeps  on  affirming 
that  the  troops  sent  to  Thrace  will  return  to  Asia  Minor,  but  this 
is  being  said  in  order  to  save  the  Ministry  from  an  overthrow  by 
the  Assembly.  Thus  the  Government  is  enabled  to  say:  'We 
were  about  to  take  Constantinople  and  would  have  done  so  if  you 
had  not  launched  your  attack  on  us.'    But  such  a  device  will  not 


divert  the  indignation  of  the  Greek  people  from  their  present 
Government." 

A  Greek-American  daily,  Atlantis  (New  York),  feels  sure  that 
Greece  will  come  victorious  out  of  the  present  situation,  and 
urges  the  Greeks  to  have  this  conviction  in  mind.  Meanwhile 
this  newspaper,  which  is  a  strong  believer  in  King  Constantine 
and  his  policies,  blames  the  plight  of  Greece  entirely  on  France, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following: 

"In  France's  love  for  the  Turks  she  has  neglected  nothing  to 
facilitate  their  success.  Thus  it  happens  that  Greece  which 
fought  the  Turks  is  practically  now  fighting  against  France, 
and  it  is  France  that  to-day  proclaims  to  the  world  the  success 
of  its  Turkish  policy.  Greece,  whose  Army  still  has  French 
organizers  and  whose  hands  in  Constantinople  and  in  the  Greek 
seas  have  been  tied  up  by  Allied  diplomacy — this  Greece,  tho 
forced  to  retreat  in  Asia  Minor,  can  not  be  considered  as  de- 
feated. .  .  .  We  do  not  despair  of  Greece,  that  Greece  which 
remained  calm  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  that 
triumphed  after  the  seven  years'  struggle  of  1821,  for  it  will  not 
lose  its  courage  and  its  optimism  because  of  this  French  stroke. 
Thank  God,  the  Greeks  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
the  French  found  themselves  eight  years  ago,  when  at  the  first 
sound  of  German  guns  they  vacated  Paris  and  transferred  their 
Government  to  Bordeaux.  The  Greeks,  who  have  to-day  just 
as  many  enemies  as  France  had  Allies  during  the  war,  have  also 
a  vitality  and  a  national  strength  above  that  of  France,  which 
won  the  war  only  with  the  help  of  nearly  three  dozen  allies. 
The  Greek  army  has  not  a  Sedan  or  a  Metz  in  its  history,  while 
it  is  certain  that  France  will  have  both  the  first  time  she  faces  the 
Germans  alone.  Greece  will  come  out  of  the  present  adventure 
victorious.  This  is  the  certain  and  positive  fact  that  every  Greek 
must  keep  in  mind." 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  Venice  Conference,  we  read  in 
a  Rome  dispatch  to  a  New  York  daily  that: 

"The  Greeks  are  ready  to  evacuate  Asia  Minor,  but  insist  that 
substantial  guaranties  shall  be  given  for  the  safety  of  their  na- 
tionals there,  and  also  that  they  are  willing  to  discuss  restoring 
Thrace  to  the  Turks. 

"The  Greeks  are  making  frantic  efforts  to  enlist  the  support 
of  the  European  Powers,  declaring  that  they  are  in  Asia  Minor 
fighting  the  battle  of  all  Europe,  because  the  Angora  Government 
is  the  creature  of  the  Bolshevist  Government.  '  A  victory  for  the 
Turks  is  a  victory  for  the  Bolsheviki ;  our  defeat  is  a  defeat  for  all 
constitutional  European  Governments,'  they  say. 

"England  and  France,  which  are  respectively  backing  Greece 
and  Turkey,  are  taking  a  hand  in  the  diplomatic  battle  raging 
over  the  date  of  the  Venice  Conference,  England  wishing  to  have 
it  postponed,  and  France  insisting  that  it  be  held  immediately. 
An  exchange  of  notes  between  Paris  and  London  seems  to  have 
had  a  harmonizing  influence,  the  end  of  September  being  tenta- 
tively fixt  as  the  date." 
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GERMAN  THOUGHTS  ON  UPPER  SILESIA 

WITHIN  FIFTEEN  YEARS  all  the  riches  of  Upper 
Silesia,  which  Germany  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
momentarily,  will  be  restored  to  her,  says  a  cheery 
German  writer,  who  neglects  to  point  out,  however,  just  whether 
the  Upper  Silesian  returns  are  to  come  to  Germany  in  the  regular 
channels  of  commerce  or  by 
more  explosive  methods.  But 
he  is  not  so  much  interested 
in  attempting  to  read  beyond 
the  veil  of  the  fifteen  coming 
years  as  he  is  to  point  out  that 
Upper  Silesia  "has  never  at 
any  time  been  Polish."  Her 
entire  history  is  a  "monu- 
ment to  the  glory  of  German 
thrift,  progress  and  energy," 
for,  he  tells  us  in  the  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  up  to  the  twelfth 
century  the  few  Slavs  who  in- 
habited what  is  now  Upper 
Silesia  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  use  of  iron  and  lived 
in  then*  forests  like  savages. 
Then  the  Germans  arrived, 
and,  as  we  read  further: 

"Following  the  advent  of 
German  merchants  and  farm- 
ers, prosperity  spread  through 
the  country.  Forests  were 
cleared  away  and  roads  con- 
necting the  East  with  the  West 
were  laid  across  this  rich  and 
cultivated  area.  But  after  the 
invasions  of  the  Turks  had 
isolated  this  section  of  Europe, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  geo- 
graphical discoveries  had  opened  new  ways  on  the  seas  of 
the  world,  Silesia  dwindled  in  importance  and  fell  back 
into  its  primitive  state.  In  the  seventeenth  century  a 
traveler  might  have  said  of  its  inhabitants:  'The  only  thing 
human  about  them  is  their  shape.'  Later,  however,  with  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  era,  Silesia  experienced  a  new  period  of  prosperity. 
The  Germans  made  a  mining  and  metallurgical  center  of  the  highest 
importance  out  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  her  Slav  population  became 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  industrial  funds  and  genius  of  German 
capital  and  science  without  ever  becoming  subject  to  Poland." 

This  German  writer  proceeds  to  assure  us  that  when  the 
League  of  Nations  ordered  a  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia  its  action 
was  "inspired  much  less  by  ethnic  considerations  than  by  the 
wish  to  help  Poland  by  donating  to  her  less  than  a  third  of  the 
territory,  the  lion's  share,  including  not  only  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  country,  but  the  wealth  created  by  German  industry." 
Thus  it  happens  that — 

"Poland  has  profited  of  all  the  iron  actually  extracted,  of  90 
per  cent,  of  the  coal  and  of  four-fifths  of  the  complete  yield  of  the 
mines — in  other  words,  Poland  has  practically  complete  control 
of  the  production  of  zinc  and' lead.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
now  consider  Poland  as  a  simple  annex  of  France,  which  by  this 
addition  and  that  of  Lorraine  is  lifted  to  fourth  place  in  the  rank 
of  commercial  powers  as  a  possible  and  redoubtable  rival  of 
England,  such  as  Germany  was  in  1914." 

That  Upper  Silesia  is  "gradually  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  shock  of  being  cut  in  two,"  we  learn  from  a  London  Times 
correspondent  in  that  region,  and  he  tells  us  also  that  the 
"burst  of  acute  national  consciousness,"  which  set  the  Germans 
driving  the  Poles  out  of  the  German  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
PolesdrivingtheGermansout  of  the  Polish  half,  immediately  after 
the  Allied  troops  withdrew,  has  more  or  less  subsided.  Moreover, 
press  dispatches  tell  us  that  Polish  Silesia  is  to  have  a  local  Parlia- 
ment of  forty-eight  members,  or  one  for  each  25,000  inhabitants. 


UNTOUCHED  WEALTH  OF  BRAZIL 

THE  POTENTIAL  SERVICES  which  Brazil  is  capable 
of  rendering  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  Western 
Europe  in  particular,  we  are  told,  is  a  subject  that  de- 
serves the  careful  study  of  business  men  visiting  the  Brazil 
Centenary  Exhibition  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  lasts  from  the 

first  week  of  September  until 
well  into  the  Spring  of  1923. 
Some  English  journals  are 
emphatic  on  this  point  and 
urge  that  English  visitors  who 
go  to  Rio  with  the  idea  of 
furthering  British  commerce 
with  Brazil  also  keep  a  busi- 
ness-like eye  on  the  vast 
field  of  undeveloped  Brazilian 
wealth.  Two  centuries  ago, 
the  London  Statist  reminds 
us,  Brazil  raised  more  cotton 
than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  one  hundred  years  ago 
she  outstript  other  countries 
in  cocoa  production  and  at 
one  time  she  was  a  world 
source  of  supply  for  sugar. 
But  these  peaks  of  industrial 
progress  are  long  since  lost  in 
the  past,  notes  this  financial 
weekly,  which  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing birds-eye  view  of  the 
country: 


"FRENCH  JUSTICE  IN  UPPER  SILESIA." 
A  German  view  of  Franco-Polish  friendship. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin) 


"Brazil  has  an  area  some- 
thing over  3J4  million  square 
miles.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
more  extensive  than  the  purely 
continental  area  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  a  census  taken  two  years  ago,  her  total 
population  only  amounts  to  a  little  over  30J^  million.  The 
population  for  the  most  part  is  confined  to  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  there  is  an  enormous  area  of  land  of  extraordinary 
fertility  watered  by  a  greater  number  of  rivers  than  are  to 
be  found  on  any  similar  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  prac- 
tically unoccupied  and  practically  unused,  which  are  yielding 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  little  or  no  service  of  any  kind.  This 
is  mainly  because  they  lack  adequate  population  to  cultivate 
them,  and  still  more  because  they  lack  adequate  transport 
facilities  which  would  enable  any  commodities  which  might  be 
raised  in  the  interior  to  be  taken  dowrn  to  a  port  of  shipment  at 
such  a  cost  as  would  give  any  reasonable  prospect  of  the  produce 
being  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 

"We  say,  therefore,  without  hesitation  that  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant that  European  visitors  to  Brazil  should  realize  the  po- 
tential services  which  Brazil  is  capable  of  rendering  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  than  that  Brazilians  should  be  furnished  with  informa- 
tion which  they  possess  already — that  Lancashire  is  capable  of 
making  very  fine  grades  of  cotton  goods  and  Yorkshire  very 
serviceable  woolen  fabrics.  Brazil  at  present  furnishes  the 
world  practically  from  one  State  with,  roughly,  two-thirds  of  the 
coffee  known  to  the  international  markets  of  the  world.  In 
addition,  she  furnishes  some  of  the  finest  raw  rubber  known  to  the 
world's  markets.  That  rubber,  however,  is  situated  at  such 
a  distance  from  any  port  of  shipment,  is  so  inaccessible,  and  the 
area  in  which  it  is  collected  is  so  lacking  in  transportation  facili- 
ties of  any  kind  that  it  is  actually  more  costly  to  bring  rubber 
down  from  the  great  plateaus  of  Central  Brazil  to  Para,  which  is 
the  port  from  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  world  in  general, 
than  it  is  to  grow  it  in  the  plantations  of  the  Hast." 

At  one  time  Brazil  was  among  the  greatest  world  sources  of 
supply  for  sugar,  The  Statist  goes  on  to  say,  and  adds 
that  cotton-growing  upon  an  important  scale  was  probably 
"carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  Brazil  two  centuries  ago 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world."  Furthermore,  Brazil 
took  a  far    more  important    part    in    the    cultivation  of  cocoa 
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more  than   a   hundred   years  ago  than  she  does  to-day,  and 
we  read : 

"Except  in  the  collection  of  raw  rubber  and  the  growth  of 
coffee  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that 
any  Brazilian  industry  has  made  any  remarkable  advance  in  the 
hundred  years  of  independence  which  is  about  to  be  celebrated 
by  the  Exhibition  to  which  we  have  referred.  In  addition  to 
Brazil's  potentialities  as  a  source  of  supply  for  tropical,  semi- 
tropical  and  various  forms  of 
agricultural  produce  capable 
of  being  grown  in  a  warm 
country  with  an  abundant 
rainfall  and  rich  soil,  this  espe- 
cially favored  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  very  richly  impreg- 
nated with  minerals.  Precious 
stones  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  Brazil,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes.  Those  who  will  ex- 
plore the  central  plateau  will 
find  an  area  running  for  about 
a  thousand  miles  where  there 
is  some  of  the  richest  iron  ore 
which  has  yet  been  discovered 
in  any  part  of  the  world." 


BALFOUR'S  ' 
NOTE 


FALSE 


IN  PRIVATE  LIFE  "Mr." 
Balfour,  as  he  is  still  af- 
fectionately called  de- 
spite his  peerage,  enjoys  rep- 
utation as  an  amateur 
musician  of  high  gift,  say  some 
English  writers,  who  deplore 
the  discord  he  struck  in  inter- 
national relations  by  his  note 
on  the  Allied  debts.  A  distin- 
guished London  journalist,  Mr. 
A.  G.  Gardiner,  assures  us 
that  Mr.  Balfour  made  his 
mistake  through  being  "mis- 
led by  a  person  whose  business 
it  was  to  know  the  state  of 

American  feeling,  and  who  seems  to  have  known  as  little  about 
it  as  if  he  were  a  hermit  in  the  Sahara."  On  the  face  of  things, 
this  informant  finds  Mr.  Balfour's  note  "sensible  enough,"  and 
in  the  London  weekly,  John  Bull,  he  adds: 

"The  mistake  Mr.  Balfour  made  was  in  telling  America  that 
we  could  only  cancel  the  French  debt  to  us  if  America  cancelled 
our  debt  to  her.  Thank  you,  says  America,  but  France  can't  pay 
you  and  you  can  pay  us,  and  we  want  our  money.  It  is  not  a 
very  handsome  attitude,  but  it  is  natural  enough." 

Now,  suggests  Mr.  Gardiner,  "let  us  do  the  big  thing  ourselves 
and  leave  America  to  follow  when  she  is  ready."  Some  one  has 
got  to  give  the  lead  out  of  the  morass  into  which  Europe  has 
sunk,  and  Britain  is  the  only  country  able  to  do  this,  according 
to  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  proceeds : 

"We  can  not  afford  to  wipe  out  two  thousand  millions  of  debt, 
but  we  can  afford  still  less  to  see  Europe  become  derelict  and  our 
trade  perish.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  wipe  them  out,  but  on  one  consideration,  that  the 
French  drop  their  militarism,  send  away  their  black  soldiers  from 
Europe,  cancel  the  occupation  of  German  territory,  cease  their 
policy  of  smashing  Germany,  economically  and  politically,  and 
set  about  to  help  us  in  restoring  peace  to  Europe. 

"As  for  America,  let  us  ask  her  what  goods  to  the  extent  of 
fifty  millions  a  year  we  have  to  send  in  payment  of  the  interest 
on  our  debt  to  her.  Will  she  take  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods, 
machinery,  or  what?  When  she  sees  our  debt  in  that  light,  I  do 
not  think  she  will  be  long  in  taking  a  reasonable  view." 


EUROPE'S  WORLD-BEATING  CIRCUS. 

When  Miss  High  Politics  leaves  the  ring,  the  audience  is  diverted 
by  the  antics  of  the  League  of  Nations  clown." 

— Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 


WHY  GERMANY  SHOULD  JOIN  THE  LEAGUE 

GERMANY  MUST  TAKE  HER  PLACE  in  the  League 
-  of  Nations  in  order  to  recover  her  standing  in  the 
world,  is  the  argument  of  some  Germans  who  feel  that 
Germany's  absence  from  it  tends  to  make  her  more  and  more 
a  mere  "object"  in  international  relations.  True,  the  League  is 
not  perfect,  but  Germany's  presence  will  improve  it,  they  hold. 

In  Die  Welt  am  Montag  one 
such  spokesman  asserts  that 
the  present  situation  is  un- 
worthy of  the  German  people 
and  he  scorns  the  "occasional 
traffickings  with  the  Soviet 
Government  of  Russia  which 
do  not  improve  Germany's 
position,  especially  as  their 
practical  results  are  terribly 
null."  Germany  must  once 
again  be  "an  equal  in  rights 
to  all  other  nations  of  the 
greater  politics  of  Europe,"  he 
avers,  and  the  only  way  she 
can  do  this  is  by  finding  her 
place  in  the  League.  Allusion 
is  made  to  statements  by 
various  English  politicians  of 
prominence  expressing  Britain's 
desire  to  see  Germany  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League,  and  the 
writer  informs  us  in  particular 
that: 

"On  July  25th  when  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Peace 
was  opened  at  the  Mansion 
House,  London,  a  member  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, declared  plainly  in  his 
speech  of  welcome  that  the 
British  Government  desires 
that  Germany  should  ask  ad- 
mission to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. This  is  a  formal  in- 
vitation which  requires  a  formal  reply. 

"The  Independent  Liberals  and  the  Laborists  in  England  have 
always  desired  that  Germany  be  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  Now  the  Government  of  the  Conservative  Liberal 
Coalition  has  joined  in  this  demand.  So  the  entire  English 
nation  is  united  in  the  invitation  to  the  German  Government. 
To  reply  in  the  negative  to  such  an  invitation  would  be  an  un- 
friendly act  to  the  people  of  Britain  and  an  affront  to  the  British 
Government. 

"It  is  said  that  the  German  Government  does  not  dare  to 
make  a  move  in  this  matter  because  the  League  of  Nations  is 
unpopular  in  Germany.  It  is  true  that  it  is  unpopular  to  a  de- 
gree, but  only  because  the  masses  have  been  so  scandalously 
misinformed  about  the  League  by  their  partizan  newspapers. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  my  experience  of  many  popular  assemblies 
that  when  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  are  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  the  opinion  in  favor  of  the  League  has  been  nearly 
always  unanimous.  It  is  true  that  the  League  is  the  imperfect 
expression  of  an  excellent  idea;  but  it  is  susceptible  of  perfection. 
Now  those  who  have  any  confidence  whatever  in  their  own 
nation  will  agree  that  this  institution  may  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion much  sooner  if  we  are  a  member  of  it  and  work  for  and  with 
it,  than  if  we  continue  to  be  outside  of  it." 

The  writer,  Mr.  De  Gerlach,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  fighters  for  the  League  in  Germany,  goes  on  to  say  that 
judging  from  certain  official  communications  by  the  German 
Government  it  would  appear  that  Germany  desires  to  make  her 
entry  into  the  League  on  certain  stipulations  of  her  own.  This 
will  not  do  at  all,  according  to  Mr.  De  Gerlach,  for — 
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"We  must  say  'yes'  or  'no.'  Once  we  are  a  member  of  the 
League  we  can  depend  on  our  representatives  to  make  our  in- 
fluence felt.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  Englishmen  and  all 
the  neutrals  with  whom  I  have  spoken  have  assured  me  that 
unquestionably  Germany  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the 
League.  In  any  event,  our  entrance  could  do  us  no  harm,  and 
may  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good.  A  word  further  on  the  impression 
produced  by  the  idea  that  Germany  is  to  become  a  member  of 
the  League.  This  would 
mean  a  final  renuncia- 
tion of  the  German 
militarism  of  the  past 
and  of  a  policy  of  re- 
venge for  the  future,  as 
I  gather  from  observa- 
tion in  all  sections  of 
political  thought  in  En- 
gland and  among  the 
neutrals  as  well  as  among 
the  Pacifists  and  Social- 
ists of  France.  .  .  .  We 
must  incorporate  Ger- 
many in  the  League,  the 
international  organization 
of  states  and  of  the  right." 

But  some  French  jour- 
nals feel  that  Germany 
should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  League  until  she 
has  produced  qualifica- 
tions of  good  standing, 
and  the  Paris  Gaulois 
speaks  of  "the  useless- 
ness  and  even  danger 
that  is  inseparable  from 
any  attempt  to  convert  a 

nation  to  the  idealistic  doctrine  of  the  fraternity  of  nations,  when  the 
people  of  that  nation,  having  failed  in  their  attempt  to  dominate  the 
world,  show  that  they  intend  never  to  forget  their  disappointment." 


SOME   WILLING,   SOME   UNWILLING,   LEAGUE  OUTCASTS. 
"Out  in  the  cold  world,  out  in  the  street." 

— News  of  the  World  (London) 


ARGENTINA'S  HARD  TIMES— Social  unrest,  unemploy- 
ment and  general  gloom  have  formed  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
years  for  Argentina,  Ave  are  told,  and  tho  native  journals  admit 
that  some  precautions  have  been  overlooked  which  might  have 
tempered  conditions,  nevertheless,  the  economic  upset  of  the 
world  must  be  held  chiefly  accountable  for  Argentina's  trouble. 
A  financial  authority  of  the  country,  La  Revista  Economic/,  y 
Finanzas,  points  out  that  after  the  war  Argentina  hoped  to  renew 
its  trade  with  the  belligerent  nations  which  had  been  big  buyers 
of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  But  this  expected  trade  did 
not  materialize  because  these  nations  were  too  much  impover- 
ished by  war  and  their  moneys  were  too  greatly  depreciated  for 
purchasing  in  foreign  markets.     We  read  then: 

"Thus  Argentina  was  confronted  with  a  very  grave  economic- 
crisis.  What  is  more,  the  financial  conditions  of  the  world  had 
changed,  so  that  countries  like  England,  which  formerly  favored 
free  trade,  were  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  imports 
by  imposing  higher  and  higher  duties  on  foreign  products. 
Former  trade  agreements  were  abrogated  and  heavy  import 
duties  were  established.  When  the  consumers  complained 
against  the  high  prices  that  resulted  from  these  high  duties,  they 
were  told  to  'work,  produce  and  export  merchandise  of  your 
own.'  Argentina  is  the  only  country  that  remained  inactive 
and  so  piled  up  stocks  of  her  products,  especially  her  agricultural 
products,  which  she  has  been  unable  to  dispose  of. 

"Meanwhile  the  farmers  have  got  themselves  tied  up  with  the 
hanks  in  a  system  of  loans  that  has  become  more  and  more 
perilous.  The  first  thing  that  should  be  done  to  relieve  Argen- 
tina's crisis  is  to  raise  the  duties  on  foreign  imported  goods,  but 
unhappily  Argentina  has  no  law  which  protects  it  against 
'dumping.'  Consequently,  Argentina's  exports  are  running 
up  against  the  barriers  formed  by  high  tariffs  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, while  her  own  industries  are  stifled  because  foreign  goods 
can  be  sold  here  at  the  lowest,  prices.  The  crisis  winch  results 
from  this  condition  declares  itself  in  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  labor  market  and  all  the  social  agitation  ensuing  therefrom." 


BRITISH  AMAZE  AT  OUR  NEW  TARIFF 

AS  AMERICA  BUYS  MORE   from   England   than  from 

/-\     any  other  country,  the  British  will  feel  our  new  tariff 

-*-   -*-  duties  pretty  severely,  and  much  interest  attaches  to 

English  opinion,  therefore,  which  has  been  crystallizing  during 

the  time  the  bill  has  been  in  process  of  building.     Perhaps  the 

most  illuminating  revela- 
tion of  the  British  atti- 
tude is  to  be  found  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian, 
that  influential  news- 
paper representing  trade 
sense  in  the  widest  in- 
dustrial and  manufactur- 
ing region  of  England. 
What  hits  this  daily 
hardest  of  all  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  ap- 
parently, is  the  fact 
that  it  confers  on  the 
President  of  the  United 
States  "arbitrary  powers 
over  trade  for  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in 
any  Anglo-Saxon  country 
since  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts."  To  Europeans, 
whatever  their  fiscal 
views,  it  declares,  the 
whole  bill  seems  an  in- 
credible folly  in  the  light 
of  international  indebtedness.  While  on  the  one  hand  Amer- 
ica asserts  her  intention  to  recover  the  last  cent  of  money 
owed  by  Europe,  we  are  told,  on  the  other  hand,  a  barrier, 
unparalleled  for  its  height  in  the  history  of  protection,  is  raised 
against  the  goods  by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  these  debts  can 
be  paid.     We  read  then: 

"When  the  Republicans  came  into  power  they  found  in  ex- 
istence a  tariff  under  which  the  average  rate  on  dutiable  goods 
was  some  37  per  cent.  They  promptly  introduced  a  bill  raising 
the  average  rate  to  about  45  per  cent,  and  moved  a  number  of 
commodities  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list.  If  some  obeisance 
had  to  be  made  to  the  traditional  high  protectionism  of  the 
party,  it  might  well  have  ended  there.  But  the  bill,  in  fact,  gives 
the  President  powers  which,  if  used  in  combination,  would  raise 
the  rate  on  the  articles  concerned  to  the  fantastic  figure  of  over 
100  per  cent.  If,  for  instance,  he  thinks  domestic  industry  is 
likely  to  be  injured  by  any  class  of  imports,  he  can  order  that 
they  be  valued  for  taxation,  not  as  in, the  past  at  the  price  paid 
for  them  in  the  country  of  their  origin,  but  at  the  price  they 
would  be  presumed  to  fetch  in  the  American  market.  This  of 
itself  would  mean  an  added  duty  of  at  least  20  per  cent.;  but  he 
can  in  addition  clap  on,  if  he  thinks  fit,  a  further  duty  of  anything 
up  to  another  50  per  cent." 

After  this,  The  Guardian  goes  on  to  say,  the  clause  that  enables 
the  President  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  foreign  goods  "by  ex- 
cluding them  entirely"  seems  superfluous.  The  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  President,  even  if  used  with  the  utmost  care  and 
discretion,  would  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  application  have 
a  chaotic  effect  on  trade,  according  to  this  daily,  which  adds: 

"At  their  worst  they  give  the  Executive  power  to  enrich  or 
ruin  an  industry  at  will.  Well  may  Senator  Underwood  describe 
the  proposal  as  the  'greatest  power  for  political  corruption' 
ever  given  since  the  beginning  of  United  States  Government. 
The  country  is  not  blind  to  the  dangers  of  the  bill.  Banking 
interests  especially  have  been  foremost  in  protest.  But  with 
their  present  strength  the  Republican  high  protectionists,  even 
allowing  for  the  defections  from  their  own  ranks,  can  probably 
force  it  through  and  maintain  it  for  two  years  pending  a  general 
election.  After  that,  if  past  American  reactions  on  the  tariff 
question  are  any  guide,  Avill  come  the  deluge." 


WHY   WE   LAUGH 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  LAUGHTER  is  traced  back  by  Dr. 
Cecil  E.  Reynolds,  of  Los  Angeles,  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  The  Southern  California  Practitioner  of  that 
city,  to  the  sounds  emitted  in  triumph  by  carnivorous  animals  on 
seizing  their  prey.  All  laughter  has  its  source  in  triumph,  Dr. 
Reynolds  thinks,  disagreeing  in  this  with  some  of  the  great  au- 
thorities on  the  subject,  Apart  from  its  physiological  mechan- 
isms, says  this  writer,  laughter  is  an  expression  of  an  emotion. 
To  say  that  it  expresses  pleasure,  he  regards  as. obviously  in- 
sufficient, since  simple  pleasantness  is  not  an  emotion.  A 
certain  amount  of  realization  must  be  added.  Laughter  he 
believes  to  be  always  an  expression  of  a  sense  of  triumph  just  as 
blushing  indicates  a  sense  of  shame.  This  sense  of  triumph  may 
be  justifiable  or  unjustifiable,  real  or  fictitious.     He  continues: 

"It  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  dawn  of  gregarious  habits,  and 
therefore  we  must  study  it  as  it  exists  in  the  prototype  of  our 
early  ancestor,  the  ape. 

"It  is  highly  probable  that  the  largest  apes,  after  overcoming 
an  enemy  in  mortal  combat,  give  vent  to  a  loud  roar  and  drum 
upon  the  chest.  I  have  been  told  that  this  roar  is  interrupted 
and  staccato.  The  drumming  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  sum- 
mons to  the  mate,  and  we  know  that  the  baying  of  a  foxhound 
serves  to  summon  the  rest  of  the  pack.  Now  our  early  simian 
ancestors  were  almost  certainly,  like  man,  more  carnivorous 
than  modern  apes,  and  if  we  grant  this,  they  certainly  hunted 
their  prey  in  packs. 

' '  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  in  times  of  scarcity  a  herd  of  these 
savage  gorilla-like  beasts  ranging  the  forests  in  search  of  prey, 
and  one  stalwart  fellow  outstrips  the  pack  and  falls  upon  some 
unsuspecting  fawn.  If  he  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance  he 
will  over-gorge  himself  in  solitude  and  not  only  will  the  pack 
suffer  but  the  individual  as  well.  Consequently  nature  steps  in 
and  the  instinctive  emotion  of  triumph  temporarily  overcomes 
the  instinctive  feeling  of  hunger.  The  emotion  of  triumph 
brings  about  a  complex  physiological  act.  The  head  is  throAvn 
back,  the  mouth  is  opened  and  the  front  teeth  bared,  and  with 
quivering  lower  jaw  a  loud  staccato  roar  is  emitted.  At  the 
same  time  the  eyes  are  tightly  closed.  This  state  is  prolonged 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  triumph  and  not 
only  summons  the  pack  to  share  in  the  triumph,  but  closes  the 
individual's  eyes  to  the  immediate  temptation. 

"Hence  this  physiological  complex  is  cooperative  and  altruistic 
as  well  as  self-preservative. 

"Average  normal  laughter  to-day  expresses  a  triumph  over 
primitive,  instinctive  and  deleterious  conditions,  and  summons 
other  individuals  to  an  appreciation  of  the  current  standard  of 
morality,  sanity,  and  what  is  held  by  the  majority  to  be  truth, 
whether  it  really  be  so  or  not. 

"Much  of  the  laughter  that  men  expend  over  well-known  screen 
comedians  is  due  to  the  superiority  they  feel  toward  the  antics 
of  the  figures  on  the  screen  and  to  the  various  reactions  to  the 
many  situations. 

"Primitive  instincts  have  been  so  hard  for  us,  as  a  race,  to 
combat  in  ourselves,  that  it  is  a  real  source  of  pleasure  to  see 
a  figure  of  fiction  yield  to  what  is  no  longer  any  effort  for  us  to 
avoid,  so  long  as  the  result  depicted  is  not  too  serious  in  its 
consequences.  However,  as  one  would  biologically  expect,  the 
funniest  things  are  situations  that  we  barely  feel  superior  to  and 
what  we  might  conceivably  fall  prey  to  if  unwary,  but  in  regard 
to  which  we  know  better.  We  laugh  at  the  comedian  when  he  is 
unwise,  we  laugh  with  him  when  he  triumphs  over  some  one  else 
in  some  unexpected  fashion. 

"Of  the  varieties  of  laughter  met  with  in  daily  life  we  often  see 
in  both  the  intellectual  and  the  pseudo-intellectual  what  may  be 
termed  the  'deprecatory  laugh.'  This  indicates  that  he  feels 
a  little  ashamed  to  express  triumph  over  such  a  comparatively 
simple  situation,  but  he  feels  it  due  to  confess  that  he  is  glad 
evolution  has  progressed  so  far  and  will  indicate  the  same  to  you 
by  a  cross  between  a  smile  and  a  chuckle ;  any  greater  expression 
would  be  unworthy.     The  opposite  of  this  is  the  'boisterous 


laugh' — usually  of  the  fat  and  animal  type  of  man,  very  cheering 
so  long  as  you  are  in  agreement  with  him,  but  apt  to  be  just  as 
animally  ferocious  when  he  is  in  disagreement  with  the  herd. 

"The  unkind. or  'scornful'  laugh  of  the  self-satisfied  being  is 
directly  intended  to  express  triumph  over  another  individual 
usually  of  the  same  species,  and  hence  is  not  cooperative  and  is 
really  a  perversion.  It  is  at  best  an  effort  to  bring  the  person 
laughed  at  into  the  particular  group  of  thought  of  the  laugher, 
and  is  a  dangerous  symptom,  since  that  group  may  occur  in 
'paranoiac'  laughter  which  is  familiar  to  alienists  as  an  expres- 
sion of  self -superiority  to  all  other  individuals. 

' '  The  '  hysterical '  laugh  is  very  familiar.  In  its  milder  forms 
it  sometimes  begins  by  the  patient  joining  in  with  others  about 
some  ordinary  joke  but  continues  after  the  rest  have  ceased 
laughing.  It  soon  attracts  the  attention  of  the  others  and  some 
recommence  laughing  a  little  and  others  pat  the  hysteric  on  the 
back  and  tell  him  to  'cheer  up';  but  the  hysteric  continues  to 
laugh  in  ever  higher  and  higher  key  and  the  sense  of  triumph 
within  him  extends  from  that  over  the  original  situation  that  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  rest,  to  embrace  a  fictitious  sense  of  triumph 
over  all  his  inward  conflicts  and  complexes.  This  is  subcon- 
scious. 

"Often  the  hysterical  laugh  begins  without  apparent  cause 
or  in  response  to  a  situation  that  should  produce  anything  but 
laughter  from  the  view-point  of  the  bystander,  especially  in 
Avomen.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  this  is  merely  an  overflow 
of  dammed  up  emotional  energy  and  leave  it  at  that.  If  it  has 
not  a  meaning  in  the  conscious  it  has  in  the  subconscious. 
In  every  emotional  situation  the  subject  must  havs  some  sort  of 
realization,  and  hysterical  laughter,  however  foolish  it  appears, 
has  a  meaning  and  is  not  an  unshaped  discharge  of  energy  at 
random.  It  means  sometimes  that  in  the  patient's  mind  there 
is  an  illusory  sense  of  triumph  over  conditions  that,  in  fact,  the 
patient  is  totally  unable  to  react  to  rationally. 

"Two  types  of  laughter  that  are  somewhat  closely  allied  are 
the  'hypocritical'  and  the  'bitter.' 

"The  hypocritical  laugh  expresses  a  sense  of  triumph  that  is 
not  felt  in  order  to  mislead  the  companion  or  herd  into  a  belief 
that  the  laughter  is  in  agreement  with  them,  and  the  penalty 
he  pays,  if  discovered,  is  analogous  to  that  which  the  carnivorous 
animal  would  suffer  if  he  roared  in  triumph  when  he  had  slain 
no  prey.  This  also  explains  the  suspicious  hostility  with  which 
some  regard  a  person  when  they  do  not  know  what  he  is  laughing 
about  even  when  there  is  no  suspicion  that  he  is  laughing  at 
them. 

"The  bitter  laughter,  also  forced,  expresses  a  triumph  that 
is  not  felt,  but  in  this  case  sufficient  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
to  make  a  real  triumph  along  a  given  line  possible  in  future.  It 
is,  therefore,  anticipatory  and  precautionary,  as  well  as  express- 
ing a  superiority  to  his  former  unequipped  state.  Of  course  in 
modern  life  much  humor  is  dependent  upon  compound  triumphs 
in  which  a  point  is  gained  without  sacrificing  the  respect  of  the 
joker's  fellows,  as  in  the  subtle  and  risque  type  of  humor." 


LIME  FOR  LARGER  FAMILIES— That  lime  or  calcium 
salts  increases  the  fertility  of  animals  has  been  strikingly  shown 
by  the  German  physiologists  Emmerich  and  Loew,  in  a  recent 
investigation  reported  in  Umschau  (Berlin).  They  used  three 
groups  of  mice  in  their  experiments.  The  first  group  was  given 
ordinary  food;  the  second  received  the  same  with  the  addition 
of  measured  quantities  of  table  salt  (sodium  chloride)  which  has 
also  the  reputation  of  increasing  fecundity;  the  third  group  re- 
ceived corresponding  amounts  of  calcium  chloride  instead  of  the 
sodium  chloride.  Within  a  given  length  of  time  the  three  groups 
bore  offspring  23  times,  33  times,  and  43  times  respectively. 
In  spite  of  the  great  increase  of  the  number  of  litters  in  the  third 
case,  the  total  number  of  individuals  was  also  greater.  At  the 
end  of  seven  months  covered  by  the  investigation,  the  three 
groups  had  produced  respectively  115,  179  and  262  young.  ■ 
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Courtesy  of  "The  Illustrated  World  "  Chicago 


THE   800-ACRE   SPONGE,   SHOWING   THE    MAIN   STREAM    AND    DISTRIBUTING    DITCHES. 


SHIPS  SWALLOWED  UP  IN  THE  ICE 

THE  RUSSIAN  SIDE-WHEELER  Polotofski,  lost  in 
1915  and  recently  sighted  and  identified  by  Eskimos, 
reminds  Stratford  F.  Corbett,  writing  in  Popular 
Mechanics  (Chicago),  that  every  winter  deserted  ice-locked 
ships  are  seen  in  the  polar  seas,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of 
wind  and  current,  their  broken  masts  and  crumbling  rigging 
hung  with  icicles,  and  their  decks  and  cabins  buried  in  snow. 

The  Polotofski  was  discovered,  toward  evening,  by  a  party  of 
Eskimos  hunting  walrus.  Plans  were  made  to  board  her  next 
morning,  but  during  the  night  the  changing  wind  swept  the  ship 
far  north  into  the  unexplored  wastes. 

According  to  the  only  accounts  available,  she  was  caught  in 
the  ice  at  St.  Michael,  in  December,  1915,  and  disappeared  the 
following  spring  in  the  great  storm  off  Cape  Nome.  It  was 
thought  that  she  had  been  ground  to  kindling  and  sunk.  Mr. 
Corbett  continues: 

"Vessels  have  been  disappearing  in  this  great  unknown  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  arctic  navigation.  In  1845  the  Erebus 
and  the  Terror,  of  the  British  Navy,  sailed  with  129  souls  on 
board  to  attempt  the  northwest  passage.  They  were  last  seen 
by  civilized  men  in  Baffin  Bay.  More  than  a  score  of  ships, 
with  crews  of  nearly  2,000  men,  at  an  expense  of  millions  of 
dollars,  vainly  sought,  between  1847  and  1853,  news  of  the  miss- 
ing squadron.     The  fate  of  the  vessels  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 

"One  dread  night  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  a  gale  carried  off 
eight  ice-locked  whaling  vessels.  Most  of  the  men  escaped  and 
reached  Point  Barrow  and  other  points  along  the  coast.  A  few 
refused  to  leave  their  ships,  and,  holding  men  and  ships  in  its 
relentless  grip,  the  great  pack  swept  them  far  out  into  the  vast 
uncharted  polar  basin. 

"Were  these  ships  erusht?  Have  they  been  battered  to 
pieces,  or  are  they  still  afloat?  Did  the  men  die  from  starvation 
and  cold,  or  can  it  be  that  somewhere  in  the  frozen  north  there 
still  exists  a  remnant  of  the  men  who  stuck  to  their  ships? 

"These  question  have  never  been  answered. 

"Before  the  days  of  wireless  a  number  of  large  ships  were 
swallowed  up,  perhaps  the  victims  of  a  floating  iceberg,  a  heavy 
gale,  a  tidal  wave,  or  fire.  One  of  these  was  the  City  of  Glasgow. 
In  1845  she  sailed  from  the  Mersey  for  Philadelphia  with  480 
passengers.  Port  was  never  reached.  The  captain  of  the 
Westmoreland,  a  vessel  that  preceded  the  City  of  Glasgow  by 
a  few  days,  reported  that  on  the  third  day  out  he  became  en- 
tangled in  ice  floes  and  was  imbedded  in  them  for  thirty  hours. 
His  evidence,  and  that  of  other  captains,  indicates  that  this  ex- 
traordinary ice  mass  extended  in  one  direction  for  .'347  miles, 
almost  compact,  and  that  it  was  studded  with  numerous  ice- 
bergs of  gigantic  size;.  What  had  become  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
was  never  learned. 


"Loaded  with  passengers,  the  City  of  Boston,  in  1870,  left 
Liverpool  never  to  return.  Months  afterward  bits  of  wreckage 
were  sighted  with  her  name  on  them. 

"Another  mystery  is  that  of  the  President.  She  was  due  in 
Liverpool  from  New  York  in  November,  1841.  Severe  weather 
had  prevailed  in  the  Atlantic  and  unusual  quantities  of  ice  were 
reported  in  low  altitudes.  For  months  the  owners  queried 
adjacent  ports  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  some  news  of  her.  Years 
later  there  was  found  in  the  logbook  of  a  Portuguese  sailing  ves- 
sel an  entry  which  stated  that  a  large  steamer,  resembling  the 
President,  with  her  machinery  apparently  disabled,  had  been 
sighted.  This  entry  was  dated  a  month  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  President. 

"Could  these  ships  have  drifted  northward?  Are  they,  too, 
part  of  that  fleet  of  silent  ships  held  hard  and  fast  in  the  great 
ice-pack,  white  with  frost  and  manned  by  frozen  crews? 

"The  little  schooner,  Teddy  Bear,  missing  eight  months  and 
believed  lost,  was  found  this  June  frozen  in,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Potem  River,  twelve  miles  south  of  Emma,  a  village  on  East 
Cape,  Siberia.  All  on  board  were  well  and  required  no  assistance 
from  the  coast-guard  vessel  which  discovered  them.  The  captain 
was  waiting  for  the  ice  to  clear  out  of  the  river. 

"Only  miraculous  luck  saved  the  Teddy  Bear  from  joining 
the  phantom  fleet,  of  which  the  Polotofski  remains  the  sole 
materialization." 


A  NATURAL  SPONGE  OF  800  ACRES— In  Southern  Califoi- 
nia  where  water  is  measured  by  inches,  and  where  land  without 
water  is  worth  little,  there  must  be  some  means  to  conserve  the 
winter's  rainfall  for  the  dry  summer  months.  From  May  until 
October  of  each  year  the  land-owners  depend  upon  the  under- 
ground water  supply.  Writing  to  this  effect  in  'The  Illustrated 
World  (Chicago,  September),  Willard  D.  Morgan  says; 

"Many  check  dams  and  large  reservoirs  have  been  constructed 
in  the  canyons  to  hold  back  the  terrific  flood  waters  of  the  winter 
storms,  which  would  rush  to  the  Pacific  and  be  lost  so  far  as  util- 
ity is  concerned.  A  recent  development  to  prevent  this  waste  has 
been  the  construction  of  a  natural  sponge  on  the  north  of  Pomona 
Valley  to  take  in  the  flood  waters  from  San  Antonio  Canyon. 
This  water  from  the  melting  snow  or  rains  is  distributed  over 
nearly  800  acres  of  rock  and  sandy  land  covered  with  sage  brush. 
The  land  keeps  soaking  up  nearly  100,000  inches  of  water  at 
times.  By  means  of  the  concrete  distributing  gates  the  water 
is  divided  at  the  head  ditches  and  sent  over  the  vast  area.  At  the 
bottom  there  is  a  return  ditch  to  carry  the  overflow  back  into 
the  original  course.  At  times  these  streams,  or  washes,  are  raging 
rivers,  while  again  they  drop  to  small  streams,  and  during  the 
summer  disappear  altogether.  Thus  it  is  very  important  to  con- 
serve all  the  water  possible  and  allow  it-  to  seep  into  the  ground 
and  prevent  waste.  Then,  during  the  summer  the  hundreds  of 
pumps  in  the  valley  are  well  supplied  for  the  dry  season." 
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THE    MONORAIL  LOCOMOTIVE. 

On  the  Ballybunion  Railway,  Ireland.     Notice  the  double  cars  in  the  distance. 

ODD  LOCOMOTIVES 

SOME  STRANGE  GIANTS  AND  PYGMIES  of  the  iron 
road  are  described  and  illustrated  in  an  article  in  Conquest 
(London).  After  describing  several  of  the  huge  loco- 
motives more  or  less  familiar  in  this  country  and  in  South 
Africa,  but  unknown  in  England,  the  writer  goes  on  to  treat  of 
such  "freaks"  as  the  monorail,  engines  with  protected  valve- 
gear  for  sandy  regions,  geared 
locomotives,  turbo -electrics, 
saddle-tanks  and  fuelless  loco- 
motives. Some  of  these  are  fa- 
miliar to  some  of  our  readers, 
while  others  will  seem  as  un- 
couth to  them  as  to  those  of  the 
London  periodical  from  which 
we  quote.  The  writer  notes  that 
so  far  as  main  lines  are  con- 
cerned there  are  few  "freak" 
locomotives  in  Britain,  as  the 
gradients  are  rarely  steep  and 
practise  is  fairly  standardized. 
In  some  other  countries,  how- 
ever, the  locomotive  engineer 
is  faced  with  many  special 
problems.  The  gradients  may 
be  abnormal,  water  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  these 
and  other  local  conditions  may  call  for  special  types.    We  read: 
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FOR   USE   IN  EXPLOSIVE    FACTORIES. 

A  fuelless  locomotive  charged  with   high-pressure  steam  outside  the 
danger  zone.      One  charge  is  sufficient  for  several  hours'  work. 


"The  monorail  locomotive  of  the  Ballybunion  Railway  is 
really  two  locomotives  combined  in  one,  the  weight  being  evenly 
distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  central  rail.  The  Ballybunion 
Railway  is  one  of  the  few  monorail  systems  in  actual  opera- 
tion. The  passenger  coaches,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, also  hang  on  each  side  of  the  rail. 

"A  particularly  weird-looking  engine  is  that  shown  in  (he 
accompanying  picture.  In  this  case  the  cylinders  are  placed-  inventors." 
vertically  and  power  is  conveyed  to  the  driving 
wheels  by  means  of  a  shaft  and  gears,  which  act 
on  both  front  and  rear  wheels.  The  engine  is 
used  for  shunting  in  America  and  is  very  noisy  in 
opera!  ion. 

"The  picture  opposite  is  of  an  experimental  turbo- 
electric  locomotive  in  which  steam  is  generated 
in  the  boiler  in  the  usual  way,  and  drives  a  tur- 
bine engine  of  the  impulse  type,  which  is  directly 
coupled  to  a  continuous  current  variable  voltage 
generator.  A  current  at  a  pressure  varying  from 
practically  0  to  600  volts  is  transmitted  to  four 
series  wound  motors,  of  which  the  armatures  are 
built  on  to  the  driving  axles  of  the  locomotive 
itself.  It  is  hoped  to  effect  fuel  economy  with 
this  type. 

"Here  again,  however,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  additional  complications  are  worth  while,  and 


many  experiments  are  necessary  before  judgment 
can  be  given.  Another  experimental  engine  of  an 
unusual  nature  is  the  Diesel  locomotive.  The  Diesel 
engine  has  not  the  flexibility  of  the  steam  engine, 
and  much  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  adapting  it 
to  a  locomotive. 

"Sparks  from  the  chimneys  of  locomotives  have 
caused  many  fires,  and,  in  certain  cases,  special 
chimneys  are  fitted  with  spark  arresters. 

"For  breakdown  work  a  special  locomotive  steam 
crane  is  very  useful.  The  crane  base  is  mounted  so 
that  the  vertical  axis  lies  between  the  two  pairs  of 
driving  wheels. 

"On  mountain  railways  with  very  steep  gradi- 
ents rack  rails  are  used.  The  engine  drives  a  cog- 
wheel (between  the  traveling  wheels)  which  engages 
the  teeth  of  rack  bars  laid  between  the  running 
rail?.  The  boiler  is  arranged  so  that  it  is  hori- 
zontal when  on  steep  gradients,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  water  will  always  cover  the  top  of  the  firebox. 
"An  interesting  type  is  the  thermal  storage,  or 
fuelless,  locomotive,  designed  for  working  in  ex- 
plosive factories  and  other  places  where  even  electric  loco- 
motives would  be  dangerous.  There  is  no  fire  or  other  source 
of  heat,  and,  consequently,  no  danger  from  sparks,  etc.,  even 
the  brakes  being  faced  with  a  sparkless  compound.  The  boiler- 
like reservoir  is  charged  with  hot  water  and  steam,  at  a  pressure 
of  about  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  from  a  stationary  boiler 
outside  the  danger  zone.  As  the  steam  is  used  up  and  the 
pressure  falls,  fresh  steam  is  liberated  from  the  hot  water  which 
thus  gradually  evaporates.    When  the  reservoir  pressure  drops  to 

25  pounds  the  locomotive  is 
run  to  the  charging  boiler  for 
a  fresh  supply.  Charging  takes 
about  20  minutes,  one  charge 
being  sufficient  for  several 
hours'  work. 

"Another  picture  shows  a 
double-ended  'Pechot'  loco- 
motive, similar  to  what  is 
known  as  the  'Fairlie'  type. 
The  particular  engine  is  a 
French  military  locomotive  of 
1  foot  11-5  s  inch  gage,  built 
for  use  behind  the  firing-line 
on  light  rails  weighing  20 
pounds  per  yard.  The  design 
ensures  horizontal  flexibility 
for  rounding  sharp  curves. 
Spark  arresters  are  fitted  in- 
side the  large  chimneys.  The 
weight  is  13J4  tons. 

' '  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  are  two  distinct  kinds 
of  'freak'  locomotive.  Firstly, 
there  are  those  designed  for  special  and  peculiar  conditions, 
where  the  ordinary  locomotive  would  be  quite  useless.  Secondly, 
we  have  the  engines  built  entirely  for  experimental  purposes 
(such  as  the  electro-turbo  and  the  Diesel  types)  in  the 
hope  of  producing  new  types  with  higher  overall  efficiency. 
In  this  article,  of  course,  we  have  dealt  only  with  those 
which  have  actually  been  constructed.  Many  volumes  could 
be  filled  with  even  stranger  pictures  of  engines  which  exist 
only  in  patent    specifications,  and  in  the  imagination  of  the 
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"SAFETY  FIRST"  SHOWING  RESULTS 

REDUCED  ACCIDENTS  on  railways  last  year  show  that 
the  "safety  first"  movement  is  bearing  fruit,  according 
^  to  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American.  Thirty-four  years 
ago  statistics  of  railway  accidents  began  to  be  carefully  recorded, 
and  in  the  intervening  years,  and  especially  of  late  years,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  kept  a  very  close  watch 
upon  these,  and  has 
given  them  to  the  public 
at  regularly  recurring 
intervals.  The  Commis- 
sion has  recently  pub- 
lished the  statistics  for 
1021,  and  altho  they  are 
not  complete,  they  are 
sufficiently  so,  this  writer 
thinks,  to  justify  the 
assertion  that,  for  1921, 
our  railways  were  oper- 
ated with  a  degree  of 
safety  that  was  never 
reached  in  all  the  pre- 
thirty-four-year 
He    continues: 


ceding 
period. 
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"The  year  1920  was 
itself  remarkable,  inas- 
much as  the  number  of 

persons  killed  in  proportion  to  the  number  employed  by  the 
railroads  and  the  amount  of  traffic  handled,  was  the  smallest  on 
record.  These  statistics  for  1921,  however,  are  even  better  than 
those  for  the  preceding  year.  To  begin  with,  as  compared  with 
1920,  there  was  a  reduction  of  48  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees on  duty  killed  in  train  or  train-service  accidents:  more- 
over, this  is  the  smallest  number  of  employees  on  duty  killed,  in 
any  year  of  American  railroading  for  which  we  have  statistics. 
There  was  a  reduction  of  10  j^  percent,  in  the  number  of  passengers 
killed,  as  compared  with  1920,  and 
i his  is  the  smallest  number  in  anj 
year  except  1895,  1896,  and  1915. 
Lastly,  ih"  fatalities  to  'non-tres- 
passers'— employees,  passengers, 
and  other  persons  having  a  right 
to  lie  mi  railroad  property — were 
reduced  28  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  1920. 

"The  only  class  of  persons  in 
which  fatal  accidents  showed  an 
increase  was  'trespassers,'  2,166 
of  these  having  been  killed  in 
1920,  and  2,481  in  1921.  an  in- 
crease of  143^  per  cent.  These 
fatalities,  however,  were  entirely 
due   to   the   foolhardiness   of    the 


A  LOCOMOTIVE    STEAM   CRANE. 


victims,  and  were  in  no  way  chargeable  to  the  rail- 
roads. The  most  striking  comparison,  as  showing 
improvement  in  the  track,  rolling  stock,  and  signal 
systems  of  the  United  States  railroads,  is  that  between 
the  year  1921  and  the  year  1907,  which  was  the  dark 
year  for  railroad  fatalities,  when  the  total  of  people 
of  all  classes  killed  reached  the  appalling  figure  of 
1  1 ,839,  of  whom  4,534  were  employees,  and  010  Avere 
passengers.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  a  fluc- 
tuating but  a  general  decline  in  the  number  of  deaths 
until  Ave  reached  the  highly  creditable  record  for 
1921.  Altho  in  this  year  the  railroads  handled  over 
30  per  cent,  more  passengers,  and  about  50  per  cent, 
more  freight  than  they  did  hi  1907,  the  number  of 
employees  and  passengers  killed  was  66  per  cent. 
less  than  in  1907,  and  it  is  believed,  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  less  than  the  number  killed  in  any  year 
since  1899. 

"Now  the  full  significance  of  these  figures  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  stated  that,  as  compared  with 
1889,  the  statistics  for  1921  show  that  the  number 
of  employees  has  increased  some  140  per  cent.,  pas- 
senger traffic  some  225  per  cent.,  and  the  amount 
of  freight  handled  about  400  per  cent.  The  moral  of  all  this  is 
that  the  'Safety-First'  movement,  which  is  shoAving  such  good 
results  all  over  the  country,  has  made  itself  felt  strongly  iii  rail- 
road operation." 

PROHIBITION  AND  SEWERS— Illegal  stills  are  clogging  the 
seAvers  of  North  TarrytoAvn,  N.  Y.,  Avith  their  waste  products, 
we  learn  from  an  editorial  in  The  Engineering  News-Record  (New 

York).    Says  this  paper: 

"Engineers  —  as  en- 
gineers —  might  reason- 
ably have  expected  to 
have  little  interest  in  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment. 
As  members  of  the  human 
race,  they  are  subject  to 
all  that  race's  well-known 
frailties  and  desires,  but 
to  them  as  a  profession 
the  alcoholic  content  of 
a  be\'erage  Avould  seem 
to  be  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  consequence. 
ButProhibition,  it  seems, 
has  a  universal  reaction, 
for  we  read  that  the 
sewer  inspector  of  North 
Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  compelled  to  beseech 
by  public  proclamation 
the  good  citizens  of  his 
toAvn  to  refrain  from 
throAving  the  refuse  from  their  private — and  illicit — stills  into  the 
seAvers.  Grain,  mash,  prvine  pits,  and  like  discards  have  clogged 
and  choked  the  pipes  to  the  necessity  for  repair,  and  realizing  the 
absurdity  of  requesting  a  law  goA'erning  or  eA-en  restricting  the 
performance  of  an  illegal  act,  the  inspector  falls  back  on  good- 
natured  appeal.  Sooner  or  later  the  home  brewer  and  distiller 
must  haA-e  bis  own  disposal  plant,  or  at  least  some  nomenclature 
committee  may  have  to  decide  whether  hooch  refuse  is  sewage 
or  garbage." 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  TURBO-ELECTRIC   LOCOMOTIVE  OF    WEIRD   DESIGN. 
Fuel  economy  is  aimed  at   in  this  engine. 
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ATR-TANK  EXPLOSIONS 


THAT  RECEIVERS  FOR  THE  STORAGE  of  compfest 
air  may  explode  with  violence,  doing  much  damage,  is 
shown  by  an  account  of  several  of  these  accidents  con- 
tributed to  The  Locomotive  (Hartford,  Conn.).  The  writer  notes 
thai  to  the  casual  observer  air-receivers  or  tanks  are  harmless  look- 
ing objects.  But  a  glance  at  the  accompanying-  illustration,  which 
shows  the  result  of  an  air-tank  explosion,  will  give  further  evidence 
of  the  truth  in  the  saying,  "Appearances  are  sometimes  deceiv- 
ing." This  accident  occurred  in  the  machine-shop  of  the  Kansas 
City  Railways  Co.  March  7th  last.  Five  men  were  killed  outright, 
two  died  later  from  injuries  they  received,  and  ten  persons  were 


Courtesy  of    "The  Locomotive."  Harttun),  V 


WHEN   THE   AIR-TANK    LET   CO. 


more  or  less  seriously  injured.     The  property  loss  was  said  to  be 
in  excess  of  !$2.">,000.      Continues  the  authority  named  above: 

"  The  receiver  which  exploded  was  equipped  with  a  safety  valve 
and  on  the  compressor  there  was  an  unloading  device  which  was 
set  to  operate  at  104  pounds  gage  pressure.  Furthermore,  an 
attendant  was  detailed  to  care  for  the  compressor  and  to  guard 
against  overpressure.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions  the 
receiver  exploded  with  extreme  Aiolence  and  no  definite  conclu- 
sions have,  as  yet,  been  reached  as  to  the  cause. 

'There  is  a  well-accepted  theory  that  air-receivers  are  subject 
to  the  hazard  of  an  explosion  resulting  from  ignition  of  combus- 
tible matter  which  is  carried  into  the  tank  with  the  air  from  the 
compressor,  and  which  may  be  drawn  in  from  the  outside  air  or 
may  result  from  the  oil  used  in  lubricating  the  compressor  cylin- 
der. If  such  matter  were  present  in  a  vessel  filled  with  air  at  a 
high  pressure,  and  if  it  were  ignited,  a  combustion  explosion 
would  be  the  result  and  considerable  damage  would  be  done. 
It  has  not  be<  n  clearly  demonstrated  as  to  what  the  source  of 
such  an  ignition  might  be,  altho,  in  a  number  of  cases,  including 
flic  Kansas  City  Railway  accident,  a  flash  of  fire  has  been  seen  so 
that  the  theory  has  been  well  supported.  Such  accidents  are  dim- 
cult  to  guard  against. 

" Air-receiver  explosions  have  been  numerous,  particularly 
within  the  past  year.  In  July,  1921,  there  was  an  accident  of  this 
kind  at  San  Francisco.  Fortunately,  but  little  property  damage 
was  done  and  there  were  no  personal  injuries.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  both  heads  of  the  receiver,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  an  old  boiler  drum,  let  go  at  the  same  time  so 
that  the  energy  was  rapidly  dissipated  in  both  directions. 

"On  the  12th  of  December,  1921,  an  air-receiver  exploded  at 
the  Winnett  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Montana.  One  man 
was  killed  and  one  Avas  injured.  When  the  explosion  took  place 
the  tank  was  blown  through  the  brick  wall  of  the  plant. 

"There  Avas  undoubtedly  a  combustion  explosion  in  connection 
with  this  accident,  for  a  Avitness  stated  that  a  flash  of  fire  Avas 
seen  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

"The  next  air-receiver  explosion  of  which  there  is  a  record 
occurred  at  Miami,  Florida,  on  December  28,  1921.     The  com- 


pressor was  in  use  on  the  construction  of  the  First  National  Bank 
and,  whereas  no  personal  injuries  were  sustained,  the  engine  and 
the  compressor  were  badly  damaged  and  work  on  the  building 
Avas  delayed  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

"Soon  after  the  last-mentioned  accident,  another  occurred  in 
a  garage  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  The  receiver,  in  this 
cast',  was  used  for  the  storage  of  air  at  200  pounds  pressure,  the 
safety  vahre  being  set  to  blow  at  250  pounds.  The  heads  Avere 
said  to  be  connected  to  the  shell  with  a  brazed  joint  and  when 
leakage  occurred  at  one  of  these  joints  some  one  rather  foolishly 
attempted  to  close  this  leak  Avith  a  caidking  tool.  After  tAvo  or 
three  bloAvs  of  the  hammer,  the  head  of  the  tank  bleAv  out.  The 
man  who  Avas  attempting  the  repairs  Avas  killed  and  his  helper 
Avas  badly  injured. 

"On  February  24th  of  the  present  year  the  head  of  an  air-tank 

belonging  to  The  France  Co.  of 
Huntington,  Ind.,  ruptured  and 
the  manhole  cover  Avas  driven 
through  (avo  floors  and  a  side- 
Avall  of  the  building.  There  is 
some  mystery  about  the  accident 
since  it  Avas  stated  that  the  safety 
valve  on  the  tank  had  been  bloAA- 
ing  f reel y  for  some  time  when  the 
hand-  on  the  pressure-gage  Avas 
suddenly  seen  to  swing  around 
as  far  as  it  could  go.  Before  the 
pressure  could  be  reduced  the 
tank  failed. 

"At  the  plant  of  the  Denver 
Auto  Laundry  Company  an  auto- 
genously  welded  air-receiver  ex- 
ploded, on  March  27,  causing 
considerable  damage.  The  tank- 
had  been  installed  only  the  day 
before  the  accident.  A  short 
time  after  the  air-compressor 
had  been  started  and  Avhen  the 
pressure  in  the  tank  had  reached 
a  pressure  of  about  75  pounds 
the  top  head  of  the  tank  blew  out 
and  Avenl  through  the  roof  of  the 
building,  landing  about  two 
blocks  away  in  the  rear  of  an 
hotel.  Boards  and  bricks  were  hurled  for  a  block  or  more,  coming 
to  rest  on  the  sidewalk  and  street.  Considering  the  locality 
where  the  accident  occurred — a  short  distance  from  the  Court 
House  and  where  the  sidewalks  are  usually  crowded — it  is 
remarkable  that  no  one  Avas  injured." 


AN  INFERNO  IN  CANADA— "A  hell  on  earth'.'  in  the  Cana- 
dian Avilds  is  reported  by  a  Government  agent  Avho  has  returned 
from  Fort  Norman  on  the  Mackenzie  River. 

He  Avent  there,  Ave  are  told  by  Kirby  Thomas  in  Science  Ser- 
Aice's  Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington),  to  investigate  the 
new  oil  discoveries  reported  in  the  past  few  months,  and  found 
in  many  places  enormous  quantities  of  burning  coal  and  shale. 
At  night  along  the  mrer  great  cliffs  of  sizzling  molten  clay  may 
be  seen.     We  read: 

"This  sounds  Arery  Dantesque,  but  its  probability  can  not  be 
denied.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fantastic  and  highly  colored 
'bad  lands'  formations  of  South  Dakota  owe  their  origin  and 
conditions  to  just  such  a  happening,  in  fact  some  of  the  beds  of 
coal  in  that  region  are  still  burning.  Similar  phenomena  are 
knoAvn  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Some  may  marvel  that  coal 
and  oil  are  found  so  far  north,  even  Avithin  the  Arctic  Circle, 
since  coal,  especially,  is  known  to  be  derived  from  plant  life 
which  flourished  in  a  tropical  or  mild  climate.  The  coal  beds 
of  the  Mackenzie  River  region,  hoAvever,  are  several  million 
years  old,  altho  comparatively  recent  as  the  geological  age  of  the 
earth  is  now  generally  accepted.  It  is  not  only  conceivable,  but 
certain,  that  tropical  conditions,  in  the  relatiA'ely  recent  geologic 
past,  have  existed  at  both  the  North  and  South  polar  regions. 
As  to  how  the  fire  started,  one  can  only  surmise.  It  may  have 
been  from  lightning,  or  most  likely  from  spontaneous  combustion 
such  as  takes  place  in  the  coal-storage  bins  quite  frequently. 
This  little  local  'hell  on  earth'  probably  has  been  burning 
for  countless  thousands  of  years,  and  it  will  continue  until 
burned  out ." 


RADIO   *   DEPARTMENT 


RADIO  IN  CHINA 


IF  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE  in  ordinary  conversation 
is  "just  a  gurgle,"  as  some  one  has  called  it,  "it's  a  stran- 
gling performance"  over  a  wireless  phone,  remarks  Mr.  E. 
T.  Lockwood  in  Radio  News  (New  York).  For  there  is  radio  in 
China,  and  after  clearing  away  certain  popular  misconceptions 
Mr.  Lockwood's  article  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  radio  condi- 
tions in  the  enigmatic  Celestial 
Republic  astonishing  enough 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  sub- 
ject. For  one  thing,  altho 
radio  is  new  and  not  highly  de- 
veloped in  China,  China  has 
the  largest  regular  commercial 
service  using  wireless  instead  of 
land  wire.  In  fact,  this  writer 
thinks  that  China  is  likely  to 
be  the  first  country  in  the 
world  to  establish  a  satisfac- 
tory commercial  network  of 
wireless  telephones,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  land 
lines  have  never  been  in- 
stalled. "Because  of  the  great 
distances  to  be  covered  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  land 
even  to  plant  telephone  poles, 
the  wireless  telephone  may 
solve  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
municational  difficulties  be- 
tween China's  1900  walled 
cities."  And  then  Shanghai 
is  so  situated  as  to  be  one  of 
the  world's  great  radio  centers. 
Mr.  Lockwood  presents  other 
interesting  information  as  fol- 
lows : 


"The  Chinese  Government 
has  a  few  spark  stations  of 
moderate  power,  most  of  which 
carry  on  commercial  business. 
They  are  efficient  stations  as 
far  as  they  go,  but  at  present 
the  Government  radio  facilities 
are  very  inadequate.  They 
do  not  have  in  operation  a  sin- 
gle station  capable  of  transmitting  regularly  over  a  thousand 
miles,  altho  many  are  in  contemplation. 

"The  best  stations  in  China  are  those  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  established.  There  are  several  powerful  stations 
at  strategic  points  in  China.  The  Japanese  are  constructing  a 
large  station  near  Peking  for  the  Chinese  Government  at  the 
present  time. 

"The  Federal  Telegraph  Company  of  America  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  erection  of  several 
high-power  radio  stations,  notably  one  at  Shanghai,  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world.  This  will  be  of  great  value  to  com- 
mercial interests  in  China  because  of  tin;  irregularity  of  the 
call  I'  -. 

"Because  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  regular  (or 
irregular)  long-distance  wire  telephone,  the  China  Electric 
Company,  in  cooperation  with  the  Chinese  Government,  has  put 
in  operation  two  stations  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  land  line  be- 
tween Peking  and  Tientsin.  Speech  travels  from  house  tele- 
phone in  one  city,  via  land  wire,  then  radio,  and  then  land  wire 


By  courtesy  ot  "Radio  News,"  New  York. 

A  CHINESE   PERMIT   TO    IMPORT   RADIO   APPARATUS. 

The  underlined,  or  side-lined,  characters  in  the  fourth  row  from  the 

right    say   that   the  permit   is  for  "three  variable   condensers  for 

wireless   telegraphy."     The  permission  cost  the  sum  of  $1.50. 


again  to  the  house  telephone  in  the  other  city,  a  distance  of  over 
70  miles.  Both  stations  are  easily  heard  in  Shanghai,  a  distance 
of  650  miles.  This  is  the  largest  service  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  it's  in  China! 

"Chinese  writing  is  hieroglyphic  and  so  the  Chinese  have  had 
to  compile  a  code  book  of  characters  and  corresponding  numbers. 

Thus  each  character  is  desig- 
nated by  a  number  in  tele- 
graphic communication.  The 
standard  Chinese  dictionary 
contains  something  like  40,000 
characters,  but  the  ordinary 
number  used  does  not  exceed 
5,000. 

"The  French  have  estab- 
ished  a  system  of  stations 
throughout  China  and  Indo- 
China.  They  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  way  in  which 
they  have  for  years  rendered 
weather  forecast  service  and 
time  signals.  The  time  signal 
is  of  the  letter  type,  not  beat- 
ing off  seconds,  and  is  accu- 
rate to  within  a  few  seconds. 
The  signals  are  relayed  from 
the  French  observatory  in 
Shanghai  to  the  local  station 
FFZ. 

"Much  has  been  said  about 
Japanese  interference,  inten- 
tional and  otherwise.  The 
main  difficulty  seems  to  be  that 
the  transmitters  are  directly 
coupled,  of  course,  producing 
high  decrement  and  a  broad 
wave.  The  main  difficulty  with 
the  Japanese  themselves  seems 
to  be  that  they  have  an  in- 
grained liking  for  repetition, 
which,  with  their  cumbersome 
and  lengthy  alphabet,  makes 
the  whole  Japanese  Navy  a 
nuisance  to  amateurs,  as  well 
as  to  professionals.  Naval 
ships  of  various  countries  are 
allowed  to  use  full  power  in  the 
port  of  Shanghai. 

"Like  most  governments, 
the  Chinese  Government  in- 
tends to  be  strict  with  regard 
to  radio  regulations.  Private 
radio  stations  on  Chinese  ter- 
ritory are  frowned  at  by  the 
authorities,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  had  to  be  dismantled,  causing  the  foreign 
consuls  much  inconvenience.  However,  Shanghai  is  an  in- 
ternational settlement,  the  Government  being  carried  on  by 
a  Municipal  Council,  elected  by  the  people  of  all  nations, 
exclusive  of  Chinese.  Under  these  conditions  I  he  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  not  attempted  to  exercise  radio  jurisdiction  as  to 
wave-lengths,  power,  etc. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  since  there  are  no  amateurs 
to  send  to  outside  of  Shanghai,  there  has  been  very  little  trans- 
mitting on  the  part  of  amateurs.  At  present,  the  few  who  have 
powerful  transmitters  use  pretty  much  whatever  they  please, 
as  did  the  one  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

"Altho  the  writer  is  informed  that  there  are  at  present  over 
100  amateurs  in  Shanghai,  they  have  never  organized  a  club, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  such  an  organization  will  be  formed  in 
the  near  futue. 

"Herewith  is  published  a  picture  of  the  permit  which  the 
writer  had  to  obtain  at  the  cost  of  #1.50  in  cash  and  about  $100 
worth  of  time  and  energy  chasing  around,  in  order  to  import 
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three  variable  condensers.  Can  any  of  the  readers  pick  out 
the  exact  characters  which  say  'variable  condensers"? 

"Because  of  its  central  location,  Shanghai  is  an  admirable 
place  from  which  to  cover  the  world  by  radio.  It  is  a  convenient 
thing  to  remember  that  London  and  Paris,  Shanghai  and  Manila, 
and  San  Francisco  are  equi-distant  points  around  the  world. 
European  stations  come  in  strong  here,  both  large  and  small. 
Pacific  ('oast  American  stations  also  come  in  well.  Even  At- 
lantic Coast  stations  have  been  heard  in  Shanghai.  It  is  a  coin- 
cidence, and  many  of  you  may  have  heard,  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Xauen  sending  time  signals  at  the  same  time,  one  at  noon  and 
the  other  at  midnight.  Their  wave-lengths  are  such  that  they 
both  can  be  heard  at  one  adjustment.  The  air  in  Shanghai  is 
practically  free  from  static  in  winter,  but  in  hot  weather  it  is 
likely  to  be  very  heavy. 

"A  short  time  ago  the  writer  Avas  astonished  to  hear  perfectly 


wireless  telephone  may  solve  one  of  the  greatest  communica-- 
tional  difficulties  between  China's  1,900  walled  cities. 

"Who  knows  but  what  in  a  few  years  from  now  Americans 
in  Shanghai  will  be  sitting  down  to  breakfast  with  the  strains  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  concert,  of  the  evening 
following,  floating  through  the  house?  Sounds  rather  nice, 
doesn't  it?" 


A   RADIO   LECTURE    BEFORE    1.200    CHINESE   MILITARY    STUDENTS. 

Professor  C.  H.  Robertson,  of  the  Y.   M.   C.   A.    at   Paotingfu.      The  radio  transmitter  panel  is 

behind  him.     The  large  loop  on  the   left  is  used    for  telephone   transmission  and  reception,  the 

other  station  having  been  set  up    several  hundred  yards  away. 


good  Peking  Chinese  language  floating  around  the  ether.  '  The 
ole  world  do  move!'  He  was  interested  to  read  in  a  recent 
number  of  Radio  News  that  Chinese  was  'just  a  gurgle.'  If  it 
is  in  life  a  gurgle,  over  a  wireless  phone  it's  a  strangling  perfor- 
mance. 

"Nanyang  College,  at  Shanghai,  one  of  the  leading  Chinese 
technical  schools  of  the  country,  has  instituted  a  course  in  Radio 
Engineering.  They  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
services  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Chang,  an  American  trained  radio  engineer, 
who,  as  head  of  the  department,  is  rendering  great  service  to 
radio  in  China.  At  present  there  are  about  twenty  students 
taking  up  this  line.  It  is  a  full-fledged  engineering  course,  not 
merely  a  school  for  operators. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  radio  enterprises  in  China  has 
been  the  popular  educational  movement  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  C.  H.  Robertson  of  the  Lecture  Department  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  He  purchased,  while  in  America  a  short  time  ago,  the 
two  complete  radio  telephone  stations  which  were  used  in  the 
Victory  Way  in  Ncav  York  City  during  the  Victory  Loan  drive. 
These  he  has  cleverly  mounted  in  trunks,  so  that  in  a  few  min- 
utes' time  tlie  two  stations  can  be  set  up  for  lecture  purposes. 
On  one  tour  of  about  twelve  cities,  100,000  people  heard  him 
speak.  To  see  some  old  Chinese  Coventor  with  the  phones 
clamped  to  his  ears,  as  interested  as  a  kid,  is  a  sight  to  make 
one  think  that  China  has  got  to  wake  up.  He  has  given  lectures 
to  the  leading  generals  of  the  country,  and  even  before  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  himself. 

"  It  would  not  lie  surprizing  if  China  Avas  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries in  the  world  to  establish  a  satisfactory  commercial  network 
of  Avireless  telephones,  because  land  lines  have  neArer  been  in- 
stalled. Because  of  the  great  distances  to  be  coA-ered  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  land  even  to  plant  telephone  poles,  the 


DR.  DE  FOREST'S  TALKING  FILM 

Till-]  RADIO  SENSATION  of  the  hour  is  the  announce- 
ment that  Dr.  Lee  de  Forest  has  completed  his  rumored 
invention  of  a  method  of  recording  A'oices,  accurately 
synchronized,  on  the  moving  picture  film,  it  being  further  as- 
serted that  the  "voice  picture"  may 
be  broadcasted  from  a  transmitting 
radio  station.  The  NeAv  York  Titties 
tells  of  the  reception  in  this  country 
by  Dr.  de  Forest's  representatiA-es  of 
n  seel  ion  of  the  talking  film,  or  "phono- 
film,"  which  tin1  inventor  perfected 
while  in  Germany,  and  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  appearance  and  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  it 
performed  its  miracle.     We  read: 

"It  appears  like  an  ordinary  strip 
of  film  Avith  almost  invisible  razor  lines 
running  vertically  on  the  extreme 
right.  The  razor  lines  are  the  effects 
of  minute  points  of  light  which  play 
upon  the  edge  of  the  strip  under  the 
control  of  the  vibrations  of  the  human 
A'oice.  From  this  record  the  voice  is 
reconstructed  with  the  help  of  selen- 
ium photoelectric  cells  and  the  audion 
amplifier  invented  by  Dr.  de  Forest 
for  use  in  radio. 

"This  invention,  it  is  suggested,  may 
be  capable  of  use  as  an  automatic  in- 
terviewer  or  mechanical  stenographer 
and  may  become  a  competitor  of  the 
phonograph  for  general  use,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  primary  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  spoken  word  into  the  mo- 
tion-picture drama. 

"It  is  asserted, also,  that  the  appar- 
atus for  registered  sounds  Avith  pictures  costs  but  little  and  may 
be  made  an  annex  to  any  motion-picture  camera,  so  that  when 
a  public  man  or  a  personage  in  the  neAvs  is  being  filmed,  his 
Avords  may  be  recorded  at  the  same  time.  The  possibility  of 
de\reloping  the  film  photograph  record  as  a  substitute  for  the 
present  type  of  record  also  is  put  forward  by  representatives  of 
Dr.  de  Forest  in  this  city. 

'The  path  of  light  on  the  film  which  registers  the  sound  Avaves 
is  so  narrow  that  an  ordinary  inch-wide  film  has  room  for  a 
hundred  voice  photographs  side  by  side.  The  compactness  of 
the  film  makes  it  possible,  it  Avas  said,  to  carry  about  a  sound- 
recording  machine  charged  with  enough  film  to  register  a  day's 
proceedings  in  Congress. 

"If  no  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  inAention  deAelops,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  reporters'  pad  and  long-hand  or  short- 
hand notes  may  be  replaced  entirely  by  the  sound  camera. 
Interviews  Avill  be  developed  in  the  dark  room,  instead  of  being 
reconstructed  on  the  typewriter.  The  replacement  of  court 
stenographers  by  the  testimony  camera  is  another  possibility. 

"The  Lee  de  Forest  talking-film,  as  it  exists  to-day,  can  be 
hi  tidied,  after  the  film  is  developed,  on  to  broadcasting  instru- 
ments, it  is  claimed,  so  that  the  voice  pictures  can  be  wirelessed 
great  distances  and  then  turned  back  again  into  sound-waves. 

"By  the  use  of  light  similar  to  the  photography  of  sound-Avaves 
by  Dr.  de  Forest,  the  printed  Avord  has  been  turned  into  sound, 
so  the  blind  can  read  by  ear.  The  arrangement  of  black  and 
white  in  the  ordinary  letter  causes  such  varying  effects  Avhen  the 
letters  are  intensely  lighted  and  passed  over  selenium  photo- 
electric cells  that  the  electric  current  can  be  controlled  by  them 
so  as  to  produce  sounds  which  the  blind  can  interpret  into  letters. 
"In  both  the  De  Forest  invention  and  the  machine  which 
renders  the  printed  word  into  sound  for  the  blind,  the  key  is  the 
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peculiar  property  of  selenium.  In  darkness  this  substance  is 
resistant  to  eleetrieity.  In  light  it  conducts  electricity.  In 
varying  light  it  modifies  the  current  of  electricity  passing  through 
it.  In  the  De  Forest  invention  the  aperture  for  the  admission 
of  light  for  the  sound-wave  photography  is  said  to  be  in  some 
way  controlled  by  the  vibration  of  the  sound.  This  produces 
the  variations  in  the  sound  pictures  on  the  film.  When  repro- 
duced these  variations  modify  the  light  which  passes  through. 
The  modifications  of  light  keep  the  electrical  resistance  of  the 
selenium  cells  in  constant  variation.  The  electrical  current  is 
thus  controlled  by  the  pictures  of  the  sound  waves.  The  current 
is  magnified  by  the  audion  tubes  and  in  turn  it  controls  a  dia- 
phragm or  microphone  like  that  of  the  ordinary  telephone 
receiver,  finishing  up  the  process  of  reconstructing  the  sound. 

"The  process  is  outlined  in  general  terms  as  follows  in  a  letter 
by  Mr.  de  Forest  to  his  representative  here: 

"Taking  the  picture: 

'"1.      Sound    waves    (voice   of   the  actor)    translated  into  elec- 
trical  waves. 

'"2.   Electrical  waves  translated  into  light  waves. 

"3.   Light  waxes  recorded  on  the  edge  of  the  film.' 

"  Reproducing  the  picture: 

"'1.   Light  waves  translated  back  into  electrical  waves. 

'■'2.   Electrical  waves  translated  back  into  sound  waxes. 

"3.   Sound  waves  amplified  with  loud-speakers  placed  near 
the  screen  for  the  audience.'" 


ground  and  the  receiving  apparatus  installed  in  a  plane  in  flight. 
Greal  interest  is  manifest  by  Naval  experts  as  the  new  method 
will  permit  the  sending  and  receipt  of  duplicate  orders  of  record, 
eliminating  errors  and  a  knowledge  of  code,  besides  saving  time 
of   rewriting. 

'The  practical  tests  made  assure  future  commercial  uses  in 
aerial  news  reporting,  when  a  correspondent  covering  an  aquatic 
event,  marine  engagement  or  sea  maneuvers  can  send  his  copy 
straight  to  the  desk.  Another  value,  if  aerial  passenger  lines 
are  extended,  would  be  the  receipt  and  dispatch  of  typewritten 
telegrams,  stock  reports,  news  dispatches,  etc.,  ready  for  delivery. 

"The  sending  instrument  of  the  teletype  resembles  in  general 
the  commercial  typewriter,  in  that,  a  keyboard  having  the  alpha- 
bet and  other  conventional  symbols  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
operated  by  hand.  Each  key  is  connected  to  the  radio  installa- 
tion in  the  plane  and  when  a  letter  is  struck  on  the  keyboard 
a  radio  impulse  is  sent  out  from  the  antennas  of  the  plane  and  is 
received  at  a  ground  station.  The  similarity  to  the  typewriter 
is  completed  in  the  receiving  device.  When  the  letter  A  is 
struck  on  the  keyboard  in  the  air,  a  radioactive  energy  released 
travels  to  the  recording  instrument  and  selectively  energizes  the 
type-letter  A,  causing  it  to  lie  reproduced  on  paper  carried  in  the 
receiver. 

"The  teletype  has  been  in  use  for  eight  years  in  connection 
with  land-wire  operations,  but  its  application  to  radio  use  is 
a  recent  development.  The  tests  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  are 
the  first  conducted  in  an  aircraft." 


TYPEWRITING  BY  WIRELESS 

IT  IS  FAMILIARLY  KNOWN  that  the  infinitesimal 
amount  of  energy  intercepted  by  a  radio-receh  ing  apparatus 
max'  be  accentuated  almost  indefinitely  by  use  of  the  relay 
principle,  so  that  many  types  of  machines,  from  telegraph  keys 
to  battle-ships,  may  be  controlled  by  a  distant  operator.  Rut 
there  is  opportunity  for  the  display  of  great  ingenuity  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  principle,  and  specific  instances 
of  success  in  the  attempt  have  the  interest  of  new  inventions. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  recent  success  in  the  field  has  to  do 
with  the  sending  of  typewritten  messages  from  an  airplane  to 
be  received  at  a  land  station.  In  Radio  World  (New  York), 
\V.  R.  Service  tells   the  story  of  this  achievement  as  follows: 

'The  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C,  recently 
explained  some  experiments  by  F.  W.  Dunmore,  which  indi- 
cated that  a  recently  perfected  radio-relay  recorder  might  do 
away  with  code  operators  by  printing  the  code  message  on  a 
tape  so  that  it  could  be  read  visibly  by  inexperienced  men,  but 
now  the  Naval  Aerial  and  radio  experts  have  gone  the  bureau 
one  better — they  print  radio  messages  automatically  on  a  type- 
writer. 

"Cooperating  with  the  Radio  Laboratory  of  the  bureau, 
experts  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  successfully  tested  the  operation  of 
the  line-wire  teletype  by  a  radio  a  few  months  ago,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  printing  messages  from  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  The 
radio  circuit  was  established  between  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, near  Chevy  Chase,  and  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  An- 
acostia. 

"More  recent  experiments  have  established  the  fact  that 
teletype  messages  printed  on  a  machine  installed  in  an  airplane 
and  transmitted  by  radio  may  be  recorded  on  a  typewriter  in 
a  ground  station.  Future  experiments  will  undertake  the  re- 
versal   of    this  operation;    the   sending  machine   being   on   the 


SONG-LEADIN( ;  BY  RADIO— Referring  to  the  average  man's 
puzzlement  as  to  what  radio  will  next  bring  us,  The  Wireless 
Aye  (New  York),  comments:  "And  from  Seattle,  Washington, 
comes  the  answer.      'Community  singing,  of  course!" 

"During  a  reception  given  there  this  year  to  Marshal  Jo  fire, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Vivian,  the  director  of  music  for  Seattle  Community 
Service,  sang  through  the  radiotelephone  for  groups  gathered 
around  loud  speakers  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  each  group  joining 
in  the  songs  under  the  direction  of  a  leader.  And  not  only  did 
Mr.  Vivian  lead  the  singing  for  the  people  assembled  under  the 
song  leaders,  but  he  made  it  possible  for  those  in  every  home  or 
institution  equipped  with  a  radio  apparatus,  to  join  in  the  great 
chorus  that  AX'as  sweeping  the  city  in  honor  of  the  French  hero. 

"Community  Service  organizations  in  other  places  have  made 
use  of  the  radio,  but  none  in  such  an  unique  manner  as  Seattle." 


I*.  &  A.  Photos. 
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READING    A    MESSAGE    SENT    BY    RADIO    FROM    A   TYI'EYV  R1TER   IN   A   FLYING    AIRPLANE 


THE  KAISER  AS  A  NEW  KIND  OF  HISTORIAN 


(< 


Fl 
1 


ACTS  UNDREAMT  OF  by  the  ordinary  historian" 
is  the  description  of  the  contents  of  the  book  put  forth 
by  the  ex-Kaiser  and  bearing  the  title,  "Comparative 
History,  1878-1914."  In  its  description  of  itself  the  Kaiser's 
book  purports  to  give  "a  comprehensive  summary  of  absolutely 
historic  facts,  which  would  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
judgment"  on  the  world  situation  since  the  Berlin  Congress 
of  1878.  It  is  pointed  out  in  a  preface  that  these  notes  were  not 
intended  for  the  public  eye.  They  wrere  prepared  in  1919  for  the 
ex-Kaiser's  own  use — "possibly  to  sustain  him  in  a  severely 
shaken  belief  in  his  own  uprightness,"  says  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph.  "But  by  one  of  those  indiscretions  which  bear  so 
much  the  appearance  of  calculation  on  the  part  of  somebody, 
portions  of  them  got  into  the  pages  of  a  Dutch  newspaper  and 
now  their  author  feels  compelled  to  publish  them  in  full."  In  illus- 
tration of  the  Kaiser's  historical  method  and  his  judicious  selec- 
tion of  "sources"  for  the  material  of  his  historical  work,  the 
Telegraph  informs  us  that  the  history  "adduces  the  evidence  of 
the  Bolshevik  press  to  show  that  King  George  told  M.  Sazonoff 
that  'in  the  event  of  war  the  English  fleet  would  destroy  not 
only  the  German  fleet  but  the  German  merchant  marine  as  well, 
and  that  Viscount  (then  Sir  Edward)  Grey  repeated  the  same 
threat.'"  The  London  Evening  Standard  in  commenting  on  the 
book  surveys  some  more  of  the  "facts"  gathered  by  the  ex-royal 
historian : 

"The  ex- Kaiser  begins  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Russia 
regarded  this  as  a  defeat;  she  laid  that  defeat  to  the  charge  of 
Germany,  and  worked  henceforth  for  revenge.  In  due  time  this 
attitude  brought  her  to  alliance  with  France,  also  thirsting  for 
vengeance;  while  her  attempts  to  regain  the  hegemony  of  the 
Balkans,  which  would  have  been  hers  under  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  caused  her  to  come  into  collision  with  Austria. 

"Through  all  the  drama  of  nearly  thirty  years  Germany  is  the 
hated  innocent.  We  hear  of  Pan-Slavs  who  made  the  Czar  do 
what  they  wiled;  we  hear  nothing  of  Pan-Germans;  Bismarck's 
insurances  and  reinsurances  are  taken  for  granted  as  in  the  order 
of  nature;  but  it  is  hideously  wicked  that  France  should  wish  for 
her  lost  provinces  or  seek  safety  for  such  threats  as  that  of  1875. 

"So  far  as  concerns  England,  we  have  careful  notes  of  all  sorts 
of  things  of  long  ago  which  might  justify  German  actions  or 
contentions  during  the  great  wrar.  An  English  paper  in  1887 
declared  that  if  a  Franco-German  war  broke  out  England  would 
not  object  to  a  right-of-way  through  Belgium;  therefore  Ger- 
many was  justified  in  going  through  Belgium  in  1914. 

"In  1882  England  bombarded  the  open  town  of  Alexandria; 
therefore  Germany  was  right  to  shell  the  open  towns  of  Yar- 
mouth and  Whitby. 

"In  1886  somebody  said  England  could  not  admit  that  food 
was  contraband  of  war  because  it  was  destined  for  a  belligerent 
port;    therefore,  the  blockade  of  Germany  was  illegal. 

"In  1899,  at  the  Hague  Conference,  Sir  John  Fisher  said,  'If 
the  welfare  of  England  requires  it,  international  agreements  will 
go  to  hell';  therefore,  Germany  was  justified  in  disregarding 
international  agreements  in  1914. 

"These  inferences  are  not  drawn  in  the  text;  but  the  facts  are, 
of  course,  selected  for  the  purposes  indicated.  Something  should 
be  said  about  the  alleged  facts  themselves.  Sometimes  the  ex- 
Kaiser  is  quite  wildly  wrong,  as  when  he  states  that  Air.  Cham- 
berlain resigned  in  1905;  the  resignation,  of  course,  was  two  years 
earlier.  But  the  essential  falsity  is  less  literal  than  spiritual. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  true  that  the  Saturday  Review  wrote  in 
1896  that  Germany  should  be  destroyed,  tho  we  are  certain 
that  it  never  was  guilty  of  the  ex-Kaiser's  Latin  equivalent — 
'Germaniam  esse  delendam.'1  But  who  but  an  imbecile  would 
suggest  that  a  random  piece  of  Jingoism  like  this  proved  British 
enmity  as  early  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago? 


"It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  a  Mr.  Usher,  in  a  book  called  'Pan- 
Germanism,'  speaks  of  the  conclusion  of  a  'gentleman's  agree- 
ment' between  France,  England  and  America  against  the  alleged 
Pan-German  menace,  the  United  States  undertaking  'to  give 
help  against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  case  of  war.' 
But  since  when  have  books  of  this  kind  been  regarded  as  evidence? 

"  Let  us  grant  the  whole  of  the  case  set  forth  in  the  most  weari- 
some 172  pages  of  print  that  have  ever  been  assembled  and  called 
a  book.  Let  us  agree  that  PYance  has  taken  much  territory  since 
1870;  that  Tsarist  Russia  was  a  danger  to  Germany  and  a  con- 
stant terror  to  Austria;  that  England  was  envious,  hostile, 
imperialistic,  absurdly  nervous,  insincere,  untactful;  that  the 
Entente  was  a  contrivance  of  aggression  and  not  a  defensive 
insurance;  that  obscure  Belgian  diplomatists  told  Leopold  II 
how  peaceful  Germany  was  and  how  wickedly  restless  were  her 
Slav  and  Gallic  neighbors. 

"Admit,  in  short,  the  whole  German  case  much  more  intelli- 
gently stated  than  in  these  foolish  jottings,  and  we  still  have  the 
question — Who  tried  to  avert  war  in  1914,  and  who  made  war 
inevitable  then?" 

The  book  devotes  only  twenty  pages  to  the  six  weeks  before 
England  declared  Avar,  and  in  these,  so  the  writer  in  the  Evening 
Standard  declares,  "he  says  much  less  than  nothing."  If  there 
wras  needed  any  confirmation  of  the  popular  impression  of  the 
ex-ruler's  mentality  he  seems  to  have  supplied  it  here: 

"From  other  sources  we  know  the  dominating  part  which  he 
personally  played  in  urging  on  Austria  against  Serbia;  here  we 
are  only  told  that  'the  German  Government  considers  the  clear- 
ing up  of  matters  with  Serbia  as  an  Austrian  affair,  in  which 
Germany  does  not  desire  to  be  involved.'  From  other  sources 
we  know  that  when  Austria  faltered  at  the  last  moment  Germany 
put  the  matter  right;  the  ex-Kaiser  tells  us  that  he  'devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  maintaining  peace'  and  'used  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  in  favor  of  an 
understanding.' 

"In  short,  to  the  very  end  this  reconstruction  of  history  sug- 
gests that  Germany's  attitude  was  purely  defensive,  and  that 
she  wras  the  victim  of  a  combination  of  Powers  which  had  already 
determined  on  war.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  many  Germans 
believe  this;  German  docility  is  ready  for  any  act  of  faith.  But 
it  is,  surely,  extraordinary  that  the  ex-Kaiser,  who  knew  all, 
should  so  bamboozle  himself  in  a  document  meant  for  his  apolo- 
gia, not  addrest  to  the  world,  but  to  himself. 

"We  have  our  own  English  disease — the  reverse  of  the  Ger- 
man. It  takes  the  form  of  believing  that  our  own  country  is 
always  either  villain  or  fool,  and  generally  both.  No  better  cor- 
rective can  be  recommended  to  sufferers  from  this  complaint 
than  the  Kaiser's  book.  For  the  English  disease  flourishes  on 
the  theory  of  'six  of  the  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other,'  and 
on  that  thesis  an  intelligent  writer  can  argue  plausibly. 

"But  there  are  very  few  Englishmen  who  will  agree  that  Ger- 
many is  altogether  without  fault,  and  yet  the  Kaiser's  book, 
in  its  cunning  stupidity,  is  really  an  admirable  parody  of  the 
kind  of  argument  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  makes  an  unin- 
telligent use  of  all  the  facts  which  English  apologists  of  Germany 
have  used  with  a  skill  w-orthy  of  a  better  purpose." 

As  a  historian  the  ex-Kaiser,  in  the  opinion  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  falls  below  his  son  in  sense  and  perspicacity. 
We  read : 

"With  regard  to  this  legend  of  King  Edward  and  his  scheme  of 
strangling  Germany,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  contrast  the  ex- 
Kaiser's  crude  charges  and  the  attitude  taken  up  by  his  brainier, 
or  perhaps  better  counseled,  son.  The  ex-Crown  Prince  speaks 
in  his  'Memoirs'  of  King  Edward's  great  ability  and  activity. 
'And  all  this,'  he  continues,  '  to  what  end?  To  destroy  Germany? 
Certainly  not.  .  .  .  War  with  Germany  the  King,  I  believe, 
never  wanted.  ...  I  will  go  further  and  say  that,  with  the 
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acknowledged  status  enjoyed  by  him  in  Europe  and  in  the  world 
at  large,  King  Edward,  if  lie  had  lived  longer,  would  probably 
not  have  stopt  at  the  creation  of  a  Triple  Entente,  but  would 
perhaps  have  built  a  bridge  between  the  Entente  and  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  thus  have  brought  into  being  the  United  States  of 
Europe.'  We  do  not,  of  course,  need  to  go  to  the  ex-Crown 
Prince  of  Germany  for  the  evidence  on  which  to  base  our  esti- 
mate of  King  Edward;  but  the  emphatic  contradiction  between 
the  ex-Kaiser  and  his  son  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  dispose  forever 
of  the  impudent  fiction  of  a  malevolent  British  King  watching 
for  the  opportunity  to  crush  Germany.   .   .   . 

"We  learn  that  as  far  back  as  1897,  France,  England  and 
America  had  concluded  a  'Gentle- 
man's Agreement'  in  view  of  the 
Pan-German  menace,  in  accordance 
with  which  'the  United  States  of 
America  undertakes  to  give  help 
against  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary in  case  of  war.*  It  is  not 
necessary  to  point  out  how  utterly 
any  such  fiction  is  destroyed  by  the 
known  facts  of  America's  entry  into 
the  war,  only  after  long  hesitation 
and  much  searching  of  heart,  and- 
after  Germany  had  sunk  American 
ships  and  killed  American  citizens. 
As  to  the  violation  of  Belgium's  ter- 
ritory, apparently  the  ex- Kaiser  is 
still  unable  to  understand  why  the 
Belgians  should  have  objected  to 
Germany  doing  what  was  so  obviously 
the  correct  military  thing  for  her  to 
do.  Did  not  a  Belgian  diplomatist 
say  in  Berlin — according  to  the  ex- 
Kaiser — that  he  would  be  amazed  if 
any  other  course  were  followed'.' 
Unreasonable  Belgians,  to  desire  to 
defend  their  own  land  and  preserve 
its  neutrality!  Much  is  made  in 
the  volume  of  reports  from  Belgian 
military  attaches,  alleged  to  have 
been  found  in  the  archives  al  Brussels 
after  the  German  occupation,  written 
in  a  tone  of  distinct  hostility  to 
Prance  and  sometimes  to  England. 
But  is  it  not  obvious  that  if  this  is 
so  it  offers  only  the  stronger  dis- 
proof of  the  German  allegation  that 
gium  were  in  secret  alliance  against 


FUTURE  OF  NORTHCLIFFE  JOURNALISM 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  LONDON  TIMES.'  It 
was  a  problem  with  Lord  Northcliffe  that  he  seems  to 
have  died  without  solving.  To  endow  it;  to  give  it  to 
the  British  Museum,  were  some  of  his  speculative  projects.  What 
he  did  In  it  is  another  phase  of  the  Nor(hcliffe-2'imcs  problem  that 
has  occupied  much  space  in  the  English  papers  since  his  death. 
Aside  from  The  Times  there  seem  to  be  no  apprehensions  regarding 
the  future  of  what  is  known  as  "the  Northcliffe  press."     There 


EDITORIAL   KOOM    OF  THE   DAILY  MAIL. 

Where  Lord    Northcliffe   organized   his   many    newspaper's.     After  his  purchase  of   The   Tiim's.   he 
removed  from  Carmelite  House  to  Printing  House  Square. 


Britain,  Prance  and  Bel- 
Germany?" 


DOES  A  SERMON  MAKE  A  NOVEL?— Mrs.  Wharton's  novel 
on  "social  parasitism"  as  well  as  Hutchinson's  on  "mother 
responsibility"  keep  readers  busy,  but  do  not  seem  to  decide  the 
questions.  The  NeAv  York  Evening  Post  analyzes  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot  to  shoAv  how  given  to  theses  they 
were  and  how  trivial  the  thesis  itself  was.     Yet — 

" Mere  elaborateness  and  originality  do  not  seem  quite  all  that 
is  needed.  Mr.  Wells,  for  example,  in  his  latest  novel,  'The 
Secret  Places  of  the  Heart,'  lias  an  emphatic  thesis  regarding  the 
folly  of  efforts  to  control  instinct — the  secret  places — by  law,  as 
upon  monogamy.  Nobody  exactly  used  it  before  and  it  is  most 
ingeniously  worked  out.  Yet  the  critics  have  been  objecting  that 
lie  gives  it  no  connection  with  that  reality  which  must  infuse 
every  novel  worth  reading.  Mr.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  in  his  new 
novel,  'This  Freedom,'  has  an  equally  ingenious  thesis  regarding 
the  baleful  effects  of  a  mother's  devotion  to  her  career  upon  her 
children,  which  he  illustrates  by  the  most  tragic  incidents;  yet 
the  critics  say  it  is  so  unconvincing  that  they  smiled  over  the 
supposedly  heartrending  deaths,  seductions,  and  imprisonments. 
Miss  Rebecca  West  has  a  thoroughly  original  thesis  for  her  new 
novel,  'Every  mother  is  a  judge  who  sentences  the  children  for 
the  sins  of  the  father,'  she  puts  it.  Original  as  it  is,  English 
critics  tell  us  that  the  book  becomes  a  preposterously  false  fable. 
There  are  worse  missteps,  apparently,  than  being  as  common- 
place in  your  thesis  as  'Othello.' 

"No  thesis  alone  ever  made  a  novel,  not  even  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,'  but  every  year  has  its  conspicuous  novels  spoiled  by  an 
artificial,  overemphasized,  or  impracticably  stiff  thesis.  The 
Victorian  theses  were  elementary,  but  this  very  quality  prevented 
their  getting  in  the  way  when  the  author  dealt  with  hit  man  nature." 


is  little  reason  to  apprehend  any  waning  of  its  hold  on  the  public 
for  many  years  to  come,  thinks  the  Outlook  (London).  "In  no 
respect  was  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe  more  completely  distin- 
guished from  his  imitators  than  in  the  qualities  which  enable 
him,  while  making  his  newspapers  extraordinarily  sensitive  to 
every  change  in  public  opinion,  to  endow  them  with  an  organiza- 
tion capable  of  carrying  on  indefinitely."  "Enormous  as  was  his 
range  of  activities,  he  never  bit  off  more  than  he  could  chew." 
That  is,  except  The  Times;  or  such,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  the 
impression  held  in  some  circles  in  London,  tho  the  Outlook 
continues  its  laudatory  notice: 

"Lord  Northcliffe  was  himself  a  good  deal  concerned  with  the 
future  of  his  papers  after  his  death.  That  of  The  Times  especially 
occupied  his  thoughts.  He  had  from  early  youth  conceived  an 
ambition  to  conduct  The  Times;  his  connection  with  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  pride  to  him;  and  he  often  reflected  on  the  best 
way  to  secure  that  its  reputation  and  usefulness  as  a  national 
institution  should  not  suffer  by  his  withdrawal  in  the  course  of 
nature  from  a  position  of  general  control.  Once,  we  believe,  he 
had  the  rather  fantastic  idea  of  leaving  its  future  in  the  hands 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  so  that  it  should  be  for 
ever  safe  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  speculator  or  com- 
pany promoter.  That  those  who  may  be  trusted  implicitly  with 
the  mummies  or  the  Elgin  marbles  might  not  be  the  best  guard- 
ians of  a  live  newspaper  wotdd  seem  a  truism  to  most  people  who 
know  nothing  about  journalism.  But  Lord  Northcliffe,  who 
knew  almost  everything,  was  not  at  first  baffled  by  any  such  fear; 
so  intense  was  his  desire  that  The  Times  should  not  be  vulgarized 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  consider  the  danger  of  its  being 
embalmed  " 

In  view  of  this  "touching  solicitude"  the  Outlook  feels  it  a, 
"little  brutal  to  suggest  that  The  rimes, alone  of  the  Northcliffe 
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papers,  may  quite  conceivably  be  improved  rather  than  other- 
wise by  the  loss  of  its  directing  counsels."    For — 

"The  unique  value  of  the  Times  was  its  impersonality,  and 
Lord  Northcliffe's  control,  while  fruitful  of  much  advantage  in 
other  ways,  tended  to  rob  it  of  this  character.  Of  late  years  espe- 
cially it  had  become  involved  in  his  feuds,  and  tinged  with  his 
prepossessions.  It  may  be  that  the  loss  it  Avill  inevitably  suffer 
in  individuality  may  be  compensated  by  a  distinct  gain,  in  that 
it  will  more  correctly  r^rresent  the  average  opinion  of  the  solid 
classes,  and  be  again  what  it  has  latterly  ceased  to  be,  a  fairly 
accurate  barometer  for  foreigners  of  British  opinion." 

It  is  what  Northcliffe  did  to  the  Times,  we  see,  which  will  be 
the  measure  of  his  abilities.  For  the  Times  has  almost  stood  as 
the  alter  ego  of  the  British  Empire.  "Lord  Northcliffe's  journal- 
ism," says  the  London  Nation  and  Athcnccvm,  "must,  in  any 

critical  view  of  it,  be  judged  by  

the  last  phase  of  our  Napoleon's 
career: 

"Lord  Northcliffe  bought  the 
Times  Avhen  at  the  top  of  his 
fame  and  in  the  prime  of  his  ex- 
perience as  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
new  journalism.  He  had  all 
literary  England  to  draw  from, 
and  he  had  full  command  of  a 
mighty  fortune  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  greatest  English  news- 
paper in  its  decline  from  the 
proud  mastery  of  Delane.  Lord 
Northcliffe  failed  because,  with 
all  his  genius,  he  lacked  the 
moral  and  the  intellectual  outfit 
for  his  job.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  last  Northclifhan  paper 
proved  to  be  the  most  character- 
less of  all.  With  the  old  standard 
of  merit  fell  the  old  tradition  of 
omniscience  and  omnipresence, 
the  old  feeling  that  the  Times 
was  governing  England.  Lord 
Northcliffe  seemed—of  course, 
he    only    seemed — to    let    that 

tradition  out  to  France.  But,  in  fact,  he  never  lived  enough 
with  the  greater  things  of  his  time  to  know  what  it  required  of 
him  when  it  called  for  quality  rather  than  for  a  crude,  quanti- 
tative measurement  of  its  needs.  Absurd  as  the  word  may 
seem,  he  was  not  quietist  enough  to  be  a  good  director  of  the 
Times.  .  .  .  He  could  not  wait  for  the  faithful  report,  the  author- 
itative word,  the  skilled  and  patient  judgment.  So,  while  he 
aspired  to  govern  the  politicians,  he  only  intimidated  them." 

The  Spectator,  too,  joins  the  others  in  hoping  that  the  time 
has  come  when  "so  great  a  national  institution"  as  the  Times 
may  "find  that  stability  which  it  needs."  Where  so  conservat  ive 
an  organ  of  opinion  always  placed  Northcliffe  may  probably  be 
seen  in  this  paragraph: 

'That  Lord  Northcliffe  had  in  any  supreme  measure  the 
special  gift  of  the  newspaper  editor,  the  instinct  for  publieity, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit.  He  knew  a  certain  public,  and 
to  that  public  he  served  the  dish,  or  rather  the  series  of  dishes, 
which  they  desired  for  their  daily  mental  food.  But  in  doing  this 
lie  did  not,  we  think,  show  any  extraordinary  originality,  tho 
no  doubt  he  did  show  great  enterprise.  It  is  true  that  he  hit  off 
the  public  taste,  but  he  hit  it  off  not  so  much  by  the  exercise  of 
imagination  or  any  of  the  higher  forms  of  ratiocination  as  by  a 
personal  process.  The  Daily  Mail  hit  its  particular  public  be- 
1  ween  wind  and  water  not  because  Lord  Northcliffe  had  skilfully 
diagnosed  what  that  public  liked,  but  because  he  made  a  paper 
which  he  liked  himself.  By  what  was  for  him  the  most  fortunate 
of  accidents,  he  represented  exactly  what  we  had  almost  called 
the  men  and  women  of  'the  new  learning' — a  class  keen,  eager, 
and  intelligent,  but  also  very  superficial  and  very  badly  educated. 

"To  put  it  in  another  way,  Lord  Northcliffe  was  a  man  who 
had  a  bright,  ill-balanced,  sensational  mind,  which  was  hungry 
for  general  information.  He  desired  to  know  a  little  about  every- 
thing, but  he  did  not  want  to  be  bored  by  knowing  too  much 
about  anything.    There  was  no  limit  to  his  mental  alertness  or  to 


his  eagerness  to  hear  and  half  discuss  every  new  thing.  What  he, 
in  common  with  his  public,  could  not  bear  even  for  five  minutes 
was  reflection.  No  one  who  ever  talked  with  Lord  Northcliffe 
and  tried  to  get  him  to  reflect  could  fail  to  notice  the  infantile 
character  of  his  mind.  In  many  ways  he  and,  once  more,  also 
his  public,  were  like  the  lady  in  Pope — the  lady  'with  too  much 
quickness  ever  to  be  taught.' " 


MYSTERIES  IN  THE  THEATER 

PLAYS  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  EPIDEMICS.  Just  now  it 
is  mystery  that  is  supposed  to  be  drawing  the  tired 
amusement  seeker.  The  theater  provides  him  with 
thrills  for  jaded  nerves  and  takes  him  into  its  confidence  on  an 
"honor"  basis,  asking  him  not  to  divulge  the  point  of  the  mystery 
to  intending  visitors  to  the  play,  so  that  their  pleasure  shall  not 

be  spoiled.     The  machinery  of 

the  plays  seems  to  go  as  far  back 
as  the  old  "Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho"  days,  and  Mr.  Reamer, 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  begs  the  playwrights  to 
moderate  their  transports  and 
deal  in  simpler  devices.  "Whis- 
pering Wires"  turns  a  telephone 
into  a  firearm  and  "The  Mon- 
ster" plays  over  the  keyboard 
of  nature  for  its  spooky  thrills. 
Mr.  Reamer  objects: 
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House  in  Tudor  Street,  London,  where  he  started  Answers,  his  first 
newspaper  venture. 


"  It  is  not  a  healthy  sign  for  the 
future  of  these  plays  of  mystery 
that  writers  find  it  necessary  to 
surround  their  incidents  with  so 
much  irrelevant  aid  to  bewil- 
derment. In  '  The  Bat '  an  occa- 
sional hand  reached  from  behind 
a  drapery  or  a  symbol  of  the 
thief  was  seen  on  a  panel.  But 
the  action  passed  in  a  country 
home.  The  most  exciting  murder 
is  the  least  unusual.  To  kill  a 
man  or  woman  in  a  two-room-bath-and-kitchenette  apartment 
at  three  in  the  afternoon  on  a  popular  thoroughfare  is  in  its 
effects  more  horrifying  than  any  killing  that  ever  took  place  in 
the  old  belfry  at  midnight.  Detective  stories  are  like  Herbert 
Spencer's  ideal  style,  impressive  in  ratio  to  their  lack  of  effort. 
In  a  tale  or  play  the  effort  may  be  present.  But  the  revelation 
of  it  weakens  the  effect  of  every  act. 

"M justification  by  the  simple  and  every-day  means  of  life  is 
the  most  enduring  and  striking.  When  Gaboriau  and  Boisgobey 
were  surrounding  their  stories  with  all  possible  paraphernalia 
of  crime  there  came  into  the  field  of  ephemeral  literature  a  story 
of  crime  by  Anna  Katherine  Green  which  had  more  genuine 
suspense  than  any  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  It  was 
'The  Leavenworth  Case,'  long  accounted  the  best  of  American 
detective  stories.  This  fame,  it  is  needless  to  say,  came  from  the 
probability  and  simplicity  of  the  conditions  which  the  author 
laid  down  for  herself.  No  exotic  or  supernatural  power  was  in- 
voked to  solve  this  story  of  a  murder. 

"So  it  ought  to  be  with  the  mystery  play  that  is  going  to  be 
most  successful  in  its  effect  on  the  listener.  Lightning  may 
flash,  thunder  roar,  telephones  discharge  bullets  and  the  wind 
sigh  about  the  inky  rooms.  Yet  to  enthrall  the  spectators  with 
the  aid  of  none  of  these  arbitrary  and  theatrical  means,  makes 
the  best  kind  of  a  mystery  whether  it  be  divided  into  acts  or 
chapters. 

"It  is  for  the  good  of  the  playwrights  therefore  that  they  are 
urged  to  bear  in  mind  the  value  of  such  simple  means  of  creating 
their  effects.  Sardou  wrote  in  'Fedora'  nothing  more  than  a  good 
mystery  play  and  there  are  no  other  qualities  in  Sir  James 
Young's  'Jim  the  Penman.'  Yet  they  made  theater  history  in 
their  time.  Doubtless  both  playwrights  could  have  invented 
unessential  bugaboos  to  make  them  seem  more  mysterious. 
Luckily  it  was  not  necessary.  They  knew  their  craft.  So  they 
could  impart  to  every  line  and  action  more  absorbing  eloquence 
than  might  have  come  from  all  the  thunder  and  lightning  and 
midnight  darkness  that  the  property  man  could  invent  for  them." 
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WHY  BOYS  GO  TO  COLLEGE 

LEARNING  FOR  ITS  OWN  SAKE  plays  a  relatively 
small  part,  it  seems,  in.  the  complex  of  motives  that  send 
-J  boys  to  college  to-day.  They  are  storming  the  doors  in 
such  increasing  numbers  that  artificial  means  have  to  be  devised 
for  keeping  out  the  overplus — those  that  the  physical  conditions 
can  not  accommodate.  "What  the  typical  boy  sees  in  college," 
says  John  Palmer  Gavit,  who  has  been  analyzing  our  higher 
institutions  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "appears  to  be  not 
any  educational  process  that  he 
is  to  undergo  through  instruction, 
so  much  as  a  chance  to  live,  in  all 
that  the  word  may  be  taken  to 
mean,  in  a  very  pleasant  environ- 
ment and  amid  most  interesting 
events  and  social  activities  for 
four  years  or  more  before  the 
hurly-burly  and  the  more  or  less 
irksome  routine  of  hard  work 
in  the  outside  world  swallow  him 
up."  What  Father,  who  pays 
the  bills,  thinks  of  this  expensive 
program  does  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  this  inquiry.  The 
boy,  it  must  be  said,  is  more 
or  less  the  victim  of  class  preju- 
dice, and  tho  he  may  covet  in- 
tellectual distinction  in  addition 
to  his  social  graces,  he  is  forced 
to  conceal  these  ambitions  be- 
neath a  surface  of  nonchalance. 
To  go  into  some  of  the  details  of 
Mr.  Gavit's  inquiries: 

"During  the  past  few  weeks 
in  various  places  I  have  been 
asking  many  college  boys  and 
graduates  of  many  different  col- 
leges as  I  chanced  to  meet  them 
what  they  regarded  as  the  net 
advantage  acquired  in  their  col- 
lege life.  The  answers  were  all 
prompt  and  glib  enough;  you 
could  make  them  into  a  formula 
on  a  rubber  stamp  or  set  them 
to  music.  With  a  proportion  of 
exceptions  so  small  as  to  be  al- 
most negligible,  the  list  of  advantages  cited  had  to  do  with 
purely  social  relationships  and  experiences.  The  fellow  students 
from  every  class  and  corner  of  the  earth  whom  he  met  and 
the  helpful  and  enjoyable  friendships  that  he  made;  the  team- 
work he  participated  in,  the  executive  experience  he  gained 
as  manager  of  some  athletic  group  or  as  editor  of  a  periodical ; 
the  democratic  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  (every  college 
is  democratic,  if  you  let  its  adherents  tell  it!);  the  self-reliance 
he  acquired,  and  so  on.  I  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
— any  way,  not  more  than  two — the  men  who  even  mentioned 
spontaneously  the  studies  they  pursued  or  any  purely  intellectual 
activity  in  which  they  engaged. 

"'Oh,  yes,  the  studies,  too!' 

"To  be  sure,  it  was  an  oversight,  wholly  unintentional.  Call 
attention  to  the  omission,  and  instantly: 

"'Oh,  yes,  there's  that,  too.' 

"Not  that  the  teachers,  very  great  teachers,  were  not  remem- 
bered. Almost  always  there  was  one,  or  perhaps  two  or  more, 
of  whom  appreciative  mention  was  made  among  the  assets;  but 
in  every  instance  professor  or  instructor  was  acknowledged 
among  the  avails  not  because  of  what  he  taught  but  because 
of  what  he  was.  One  thus  including  William  James  among  the 
things  the  Harvard  of  his  day  gave  to  him  said  to  me: 
' '  I  didn't  get  much  of  his  stuff,  but  I  got  him.' 

"Souk  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
'good  form'  in  colleges  to  exhibit  'high-brow'  tendencies  or 
excessive  enthusiasm  about  one's  intellectual  interests.  Ask 
an  Army  officer,  a  real  thoroughbred,  what  are  the  qualifications 
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of  an  officer.  He  will  list  many  things,  but  he  will  never  men- 
tion bravery  mong  them. 

"Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  highly  significant  that  the 
acknowledgment  among  college  men  is  almost  invariably  of 
what  the  college  life  has  done  or  is  doing;  seldom  or  never  any 
first  allusion  to  the  formal  college  work.  Only  one  man  has  said 
to  me  the  shrewdly  discriminating  thing: 

"'One  has  to  look  out  that  he  balances  the  two  things.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  at  college  to  neglect  either  the  courses  or  the 
student  activities.'" 

The  college  community  is  described  as  a  microcosm,  "a  little 

cross-section  of  society,  where 
the  individual,  made  what  he 
is  by  personal  equation  and  the 
home  and  social  environment 
out  of  which  he  came  originally, 
modified  but  rarely  radically 
changed  by  the  preparatory 
school,  goes  on  being  much  the 
same  kind  of  person  that  he 
was  and  would  have  been  had 
he  never  come  to  college  at  all." 
Mr.  Gavit  declares  he  knows 
no  college  where  high  scholar- 
ship in  and  for  itself  commands 
great  social  prestige.  He  thinks 
students  at  nearly  all  colleges 
may  be  divided  into  four  groups 
with  reference  to  relationship 
between  scholarship  and  social 
standing.     Thus : 

"Group  1 — The  socially  prom- 
inent and  personally  popular. 
Active  in  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous athletic  and  other  un- 
dergraduate activities.  Finan- 
cially comfortable,  as  a  rule; 
very  small  proportion  working 
their  way  or  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.  Few  of  notably  high 
standing  in  scholarship;  indeed, 
men  most  important  for  athletic 
prestige  and  important  student 
activities  frequently  in  hot  water 
and  in  danger  of  being  lost  by 
probation  for  low  grades.  Few, 
if  any,  Phi  Beta  Kappas,  and 
an  excessive  proportion  of  low- 
stand  students.  Probably  about 
25  per  cent,  of  students  are  in  this  group. 

"Group  2 — Men  of  lesser  prominence.  Engaged  in  minor 
sports  and  activities.  Notably  better  average  grades  than 
group  1.  Members  of  less  prominent  clubs  and  fraternities. 
A  large  proportion  working  their  way  and  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.  Again  few,  if  any,  Phi  Beta  Kappas.  This  group 
contains  about  a  normal  percentage  distribution  of  all  the 
grades  of  scholarship.  Probably  about  30  per  cent,  of  students 
are  in  this  group. 

"Group  3 — The  students.  Personally  inconspicuous  socially, 
but  monopolizing  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  group  and  the  high  schol- 
arship grades  generally.  Perhaps  20  per  cent,  of  this  group  work- 
ing their  way  and  having  relatively  hard  sledding  financially. 
These  are  the  men  who  take  college  very  seriously  from  the  point 
of  view  of  both  scholarship  and  college  regulations.  They  have 
neither  time  nor  money  to  waste.  A  smaller  group — say  20 
per  cent. 

"Groi:p  4 — The  recluses  and  the  entirely  obscure.  Half  or 
more  of  these  are  in  serious  financial  straits,  earning  their  way  by 
hard  work,  often  complete  drudgery.  The  college  makes  al- 
lowances for  the  time  they  must  spend  in  wage-earning  rather 
than  in  study.  This  group  includes  also  those  who  live  at  home 
in  the  college  town  or  within  commuting  distance,  or  in  nooks, 
corners  and  attics  of  the  neighborhood,  getting  education  under 
the  greatest,  handicaps.  It  will  include  some  very  high-stand 
men  an  1  some  tottering  for  various  reasons  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
missal for  total  failure.  Probably  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
students  are  in  group  4." 
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Carleton  Gardens  W,  where  the  man  who  liked  to  be  called 
the  "Napoleon  of  English  journalism"  died. 


REPENTANCE  NEEDED  TO  BRING  PEACE  ON  EARTH 


AN  ALL-ROUND  LUNACY  was  really  responsible  for 
IJk  the  World  War,  declared  Dean  W.  R.  Inge,  of  St.  Paul's 
-*-  -A.  Cathedral,  in  a  sermon  before  the  twenty-second  Inter- 
national Peace  Conference  held  recently  in  London,  and  imme- 
diately a  fire  of  criticism  burst  about  his  head  for  what  was 
regarded  as  a  too  generous  distribution  of  blame.  Clergymen  and 
laymen  vied  with  each  other  in  denouncing  the  Dean  for  his 
alleged  unpatriotic  utterance,  his  deliverance  being  pronounced 
"a  national  disgrace,"  "a 
wild  flaunt,"  "an  unjust 
and  cruel  aspersion,"  "a 
slanderous    storv    of    mad- 


ness, 


an    abuse   of    the 


privilege  of  the  pulpit."  But 
when  the  "gloomy  dean," 
as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
pointed  his  critics  to  a  com- 
plete report  of  his  sermon, 
it  was  seen,  we  are  told, 
that  he  did  not  have  in 
mind  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  conflict — that  he  was 
delving  deeper  than  these — 
delving  into  the  "prolonged 
madness"  of  international 
jealousies,  the  reliance  upon 
armaments  as  the  mainstay 
of  peace,  and  the  diplomacy 
which  regarded  such  things 
as  the  natural  and  inevi- 
table condition  of  European 
civilization.  "War  is  a 
form  of  madness,"  agrees 
the  London  Guardian,  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Church 
of  England,  adding  that 
"surely  no  other  term  is 
suitable  in  which  to  de- 
scribe an  enterprise  that 
pours  out  human  life  and 
treasure  like  water,  and 
leaves  everybody  worse  off 
in  the  end."  Moreover,  we 
are  told,  "a  peace  which 
rests  upon  mutual  sus- 
picions and  a  competition 
in  armaments  is  real  lunacy, 
and  for  that  we  all  had  our 

share  of  responsibility.  The  Christian  Church  has  a  unique 
opportunity  for  driving  home  this  lesson,  by  insisting  that  the 
divine  blessing  rests  upon  mutual  trust  and  the  putting  away 
of  fear." 

The  war,  while  it  lasted,  seemed  to  us  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  deliberate  wickedness  of  an  abstract  demon  called  Germany, 
says  Dean  Inge,  as  his  sermon  is  published  in  The  Christian  Cen- 
tury (Undenominational).  "The  Germans  were  more  or  less 
honestly  persuaded  that  similar  abstractions,  called  Russia, 
France  and  England,  were  the  criminals.  Now  it  seems  to  most 
of  us  that  we  were  all  stark  mad  together.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
penitence  is  indeed  the  suspicion  that  none  of  the  parties  con- 
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cerned  was  responsible  for  their  actions."     The  utter  futility  of 
war  had  often  been  demonstrated,  points  out  the  Dean, 

"But  the  liability  to  attacks  of  Avar-fever  is  so  great,  and  the 
irrationality  of  human  beings  so  intractable,  that  we  can  not 
rely  only  on  appeals  to  common  sense.  The  moral  appeal  must 
come  first,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  war  spirit  makes  a 
successful  appeal  to  the  idealist  as  well  as  to  the  self-regarding. 
As  has  been  said,  it  was  the  moral  effect  of  an  obscure  monk's 
self-sacrifice  which  brought  the  bloody  games  of  the  Coliseum 

to  an  end.  And  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slave  was 
won  not  by  proving  that 
free  labor  would  producs 
more  sugar  and  more  cotton 
than  the  cowhide  lash,  but 
by  persuading  public  opinion 
that  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion involved  horrors  which 
were  an  outrage  on  human- 
ity and  an  insidt  to  God. 

"The  moral  appeal  just 
now  must  mainly  take  the 
form  of  penitence  and  the 
spirit  of  reconciliation.  Eu- 
rope has  deep  cause  for  peni- 
tence. Do  we  realize  these 
two  things:  first,  that  the 
relations  of  civilized  man- 
kind had  become  so  close 
that  this  war  was  at  least 
as  much  a  civil  war  as  the 
chronic  wars  between  the 
various  cantons  of  ancient 
Greece;  and,  secondly,  that 
after  a  century  of  growing 
humanity,  a  century  which 
prided  itself  on  having 
banished  cruelty  from  the 
statute-book,  and  which 
even  concerned  itself  in  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  the 
lower  animals  to  decent 
treatment,  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  no  sooner 
locked  in  the  death  grapple 
than  horrors  and  atrocities 
were  committed  which  ten 
or  a  hundred  or  even  two 
thousand  years  ago  would 
have  been  thought  incredi- 
ble except  in  savage  war- 
fare?" 


W.  R.  Inge,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  who  is  seen  here  with  Mrs.  Inge,  appeals 
to  penitence  and  reconciliation  as  a  means  to  world  peace.     As  the  chief  sin- 
ner, Germany  especially,  he  holds,  should  show  a  contrite  heart. 


Even  religion  was  freely 
dragged  in,  one  side  appeal- 
ing to  its  "good  old  ally, 
God";  the  other  represent- 
ing lite  Avar  as  "a  struggle  between  Corsica  and  Calvary."  So 
the  minds  of  the  belligerents  were  systematically  poisoned  by 
their  goArernments,  says  the  Dean,  and  the  deadly  spirit  of 
hatred  thus  generated  has  been  slow  to  subside.  And  then,  he 
goes  on,  "Ave  think  of  the  peace." 

"The  A'ictors  had  to  consider  Avhether  they  Avished  to  make  an 
end  of  Avar,  knoAving,  as  we  all  knoAv,  that  another  war  in  our  time 
would  destroy  our  civilization  utterly;  or  Avhether  they  wished 
to  make  a  A-indictive  peace,  which  the  losers  would  think  them- 
seh-es  justified  in  tearing  up  at  the  first  opportunity.  If  we 
wished  the  former,  we  ought  to  haA-e  offered  the  Germans  terms 
Avhich  they  themselves  would  have  thought  unexpectedly 
generous,  and  then  to  have  said  to  them,  'Now  we  haAe  giA'en 
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you  no  excuse  for  plotting  revenge;  join  us  in  establishing  a 
league  of  nations  and  universal  disarmament,  and  let  us  all  help 
each  other  to  'gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain.'  We  say 
that  the  Germans  showed  no  sign  of  repentance.  Did  we  make 
it  easy  for  them  to  repent?  The  human  heart  is  like  water;  it 
freezes  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  melts  under  the  influence 
of  warmth.  The  Christian  method  is  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 
It  does  not  always  succeed;  but  the  opposite  method,  of  driving 
out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  invariably  fails. 

"But,  if  "it  please  God,  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  The  gate  of 
repentance  is  not  yet  shut.  We  have  all  sinned  and  suffered  to- 
gether; we  may  all  repent  together.  We  may  help  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens;  not  only  by  relieving  the  necessities  of  those 
who  are  suffering  most  grievously,  but  by  bearing  one  another's 
moral  burdens. 

"But  here  a  caution  is  needed.  We  English  are  a  sentimental 
people;  and  some  of  us,  in  our  reaction  from  the  hatred  fos- 
tered during  the  war,  and  our  shame  at  having  given  way  to 
the  absurd  idea  that  every  one  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula  has  a  double  dose  of 
original  sin,  have  rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  speak- 
as  if  the  Germans  were  amiable  and  injured  innocents.  That  will 
not  do  at  all.  They  have  at  least  as  much  to  repent  of  as  we 
have;  indeed,  I  still  think  they  have  more;  but  we  must  help 
them  to  show  their  best  selves  by  showing  them  our  best  selves. 
Justice,  common-sense,  and  good  will  are  the  qualities  which  are 
needed,  not  sentimentality. 

"The  sjpirit  of  civilization  would  say  to  us  all,  'Sirs,  ye  are 
brethren;  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another?'  We  are  brethren, 
we  Europeans.  If  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it. 

"We  have  discovered  this  to  our  great  cost  in  the  economic 
sphere;  we  must  learn  it  also  in  the  moralsphere.  We  can  not 
afford  a  humiliated,  embittered,  and  degenerate  Germany,  any 
more  than  a  triumphant  militarist  Germany.  The  harmony  of 
the  European  symphony  needs  the  best  notes  pf.  all  its  members; 
and  who,  after  all,  are  the  typical  Germans — Goethe,  Schiller, 
Kant,  Beethoven,  or  the  Slavs,  Nietzsche  and  Treitschke,  and 
the  Englishman,  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain? 

"'If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Father  in  heaven  forgive  your  trespasses.'  'Repent,  therefore, 
and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the 
times  of  refreshment  shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.' " 

Dean  Inge,  says  the  Chicago  Post,  is  taking  the  big  and  the 
broad  vision  of  war  as  a  mad  method  for  settling  controversies 
and  for  serving  the  better  interests  of  humanity — "the  vision 
that  few  of  us  could  hold  while  the  horror  lasted,  but  which  has 
come  to  multitudes  more  or  less  clearly,  since  men  have  had  time 
to  think."  In  the  sense  that  the  building  of  navies  and  the  drill- 
ing of  armies  were  symptoms  of  a  latent  madness  which  at  last 
broke  out,  The  Post  agrees  that  "we  are  all  stark-mad  together," 
and  exclaims: 

"Thank  God  for  men  like  Dean  Inge.  His  message  for  En- 
gland and  Europe  is  needed  for  America  and  the  world.  It  must 
never  again  be  that  for  lack  of  any  other  way  we  should  all  go 
'  stark-mad  together. ' " 


pastors  on  the  campus  at  present  will  be  succeeded  by  profes- 
sorial faculties.  The  Catholics  of  Illinois  have  set  out  to  raise  a 
million  dollars  for  an  educational  and  social  plant  adjacent  to 
the  University." 


A  NEW  DOOR  OPEN  TO  THE  CHURCH— University 
credits  for  work  done  on  religious  subjects  in  denominational 
schools  established  in  immediate  conjunction  with  the  University 
have  been  formally  granted  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  first  State  institution  of  its  kind  to  take  such  a 
step.  As  a  requirement  for  recognition  of  their  courses,  these 
religious  schools,  says  The  Continent  (Presbyterian),  must  ob- 
tain State  charters  entirely  independent  from  the  University,  and 
the  University  will  assume  no  responsibility  for  them  beyond 
inspection  of  the  scholarship  shown  and  maintained  in  the  class- 
rooms. 

"If  the  courses  are  of  sufficient  'caliber'  and  the  work  is 
prosecuted  in  a  diligent  university  spirit,  credits  allowed  for  it 
will  count  toward  graduation  for  any  student  who  is  also  regu- 
larly matriculated  in  the  State's  institution.  So  far  only  the 
Methodists  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  signified  an  intention 
to  avail  themselves  of  ihis  privilege.  Should  the  plan  be  pursued 
to  its  logical  result  by  the  denominations  in  general,  the  University 


RIDDING  THE  CHURCH  OF  UGLY  ART 

A  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  TOOTHPICKS,  suggested 
by  a  pair  of  too-aspiring  spires,  or  a  Church  of  the  Holy 
-  Bean  Blower,  suggested  by  a  sculptured  Gabriel  over- 
flamboyant  with  his  trump,  as  some  of  our  church  architecture 
is  picturesquely  described,  may  be  made  impossible  in  the  future 
if  efforts  to  persuade  the  generous  to  leave  art  to  artists  are 
availing.  "Paying  for  an  altar,  a  window  or  a  rood  screen," 
says  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Church  Architecture  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  "does  not  give  the  donor  the  right  to  impose 
his  own  taste  on  posterity,  or  justify  the  rector,  ward  ns  and 
vestry  in  accepting  something  which  is  bad.  Nepotism  in  art 
is  as  bad  as  nepotism  in  church  preferment.  In  going  over  the 
2,500  pictures  of  Episcopal  church  edifices  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  evident  that  millions  of  money  have  been  unwisely 
spent."  Nor  are  the  authorities  as  at  present  constituted  a 
sufficient  tribunal.  "Esthetic  infallibility,"  the  report  proceeds, 
"does  not  inhere  in  a  bishop,  a  priest,  or  wardens  and  vestry, 
or  clerical  or  lay  benefactor."  Among  those  who  signed  the 
report  are  two  architects — Ralph  Adams  Cram,  of  Boston,  archi- 
tect of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  in  New  York,  and 
Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue,  who  prepared  for  presentation  to 
the  convention  a  handbook  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  where 
parochial  commissions  of  architecture  are  being  formed.  The 
report  also  recommends  a  course  in  church  architecture  in 
theological  seminaries. 

'  Clearly  the  time  has  come  to  apply  the  new  principles  of  self- 
government  to-  the  building  Of  churches,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  declaring  that  what. is  needed  "is  not  so  much  a  personal 
dictator — a  pictorial  Judge  Landis,  an  architectural  Will  Hays 
or  a  sculpturesque  Augustus  Thomas — as  a  commission  of  church- 
men and  architects  that  shall  improve  the  taste  of  the  donor, 
curb  the  artistic  hospitality  of  wardens  and  vestry,  even  direct 
the  feet  of  the  Bishop  in  the  way  they  should  go."  There  are, 
of  course,  not  a  few  churches  in  this  country,  often  found  in 
small  country  parishes,  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  against 
which  no  exception  can  be  taken. 

"But  too  many  show  a  ludicrous  and  inappropriate  mixture 
of  styles,  pseudo-Gothic  or  what-not,  distressing  to  every  person 
of  taste.  Worse  still,  many  churches  that  are  architecturally 
blameless  without,  comparatively  speaking,  are  disfigured  within 
by  gaudy  atrocities  in  stained  glass  or  commonplace  mural 
tablets  or  hideous  rood-screens.  These  are  often  gifts  which  can 
not  be  rejected  without  giving  pain  and  offense  to  a  devout 
and  worthy  parishioner.  But  they  ought  to  be  rejected  just 
the  same. 

"No  doubt,  American  taste  in  such  matters  is  improving 
slowly.  The  memorials  of  the  last  war  will  be  in  most  cases 
adornments,  quite  unlike  the  horrible  soldiers'  monuments 
which  ravaged  the  country  after  the  Civil  War.  But  the  public 
still  needs  education  in  this  direction.  If  the  Episcopal  Church 
can  restrain  some  of  its  pious  benefactors,  it  will  do  well." 

The  purpose  of  a  church,  admonishes  the  New  York  Mail,  is 
neither  to  advertise  the  architect  nor  to  glorify  its  donor.  "The 
great  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  growths.  Their  archi- 
tecture represented  the  aspirations  of  the  people.  Tho  modern 
church,  like  the  modern  office  building,  the  modern  hotel  and 
the  modern  apartment  house,  should  not  lie  an  imitation,  but  a 
creation."  And  the  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us  that  the 
great  churches  of  the  thirteenth  century,  regarded  by  some  as 
the  "greatest  of  centuries,"  welled  up  from  below,  that  "they 
were  in  the  eye  and  hand  of  stone-cutter  and  window-builder 
quito  as  much  as  in  the  brain  of  the  great  designers."     Rivalry 
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between  cities  was  the  great  stimulus.  Ckartres  vied  with  Bourges, 
and  Rheims  with  Amiens,  exactly  as  if  the  people  of  New  York 
should  attempt  to  outdo  tkose  of  Boston  in  ckurck  building.  In 
all,  religion  was  the  center  of  life.  But  such  is  not  the  case  now, 
complains  The  Tribune,  for  American  architecture,  "the  best  in  the 
world  to-day,  does  not  reach  its  great  success  in  church  building." 

"So  one  wonders  about  the  new  plan  to  save  our  churches 
from  horrors.  Is  taste  to  be  bettered  in  this  negative  fashion? 
Can  anything  more  be  achieved  than  a  rather  prim,  conventional 
adherence  to  old  styles?  Perhaps  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  in  a  period  of  waiting  between  tides.  It  will  certainly 
save  sensitive  retinas  many  awful  wounds.  But  what  of  great 
churches?  Is  their  day  past  or  will  some  revival  of  exuberant 
faitli  send  them  soaring  skyward  again,  as  utterly  original  as  the 
great  (iolhie  cathedrals,  to  reach  with  their  steel  ribs  a  height 
and  majesty  that  no  cathedral  builders  before  ever  dared 
attempt?" 


SQUARING  FAITH  WITH  SCIENCE 

IF  EVOLUTION  IS  TRUE,  all  the  anathemas  of  Mr.  Bryan 
can  not  hurt  it,  and  if  Christianity  is  false,  the  sooner  we 
know  it  tke  better,  declares  the  Farmville  Herald,  which, 
looking  at  it  from  an  impartial  point  of  view,  suggests  that  the 
conflict  is  not  between  Christianity  and  evolution,  but  rather  be- 
tween orthodox  Christians  and  Christian  evolutionists.  So,  it 
recommends,  let  the  discussion  go  on,  for  discussion,  "like  an 
electric  storm  on  a  sultry  day,  will  clarify  the  situation,  and  the 
truth  will  come  forth,  not  only  vindicated,  but  strengthened  and 
glorified.  And  the  truth  is  what  we  want,  for  it  shall  win,  and  by 
it  shall  we  be  judged."  But  both  sides  to  the  dispute  which  has 
caused  so  much  dissension  in  religious  circles  need  to  be  cautioned 
against  immoderation  in  argument,  says  this  Virginia  weekly, 
convinced,  as  it  is,  that  "the  common  judgment  of  mankind  can 
be  depended  upon,  in  the  long  run,  to  sift  the  false  from  the  true," 
and  believing  with  Carlyle  that  "men  everywhere  are  the  born 
enemies  of  lies."    So,  we  are  advised, 

"The  evolutionist  would  help  his  side  if  he  did  not  display  so 
much  cock-sureness ;  his  finality-of-word  manner  prejudices  his 
cause.  He  should  remember  that  Prof.  William  Bateson,  a  great 
scholar,  and  an  evolutionist,  frankly  admits  that  nothing  is 
yet  scientifically  known  concerning  the  origin  of  species.  In  the 
face  of  this  admission  moderation  of  claims  is  in  order.  The  anti- 
evolutionist  likewise  should  be  advised  that  the  defender  of  the 
faith  is  ever  in  danger  of  becoming  dogmatic.  His  position  of  it- 
self, being  on  the  side  of  conservatism,  has  that  strange  affinity 
for  infallibility  which  precludes  liberality  toward  opposing  views. 
Mr.  Bryan  and  his  co-religionists  would  do  well  to  read  carefully 
the  words  of  that  illustrious  Christian  apologist,  Saint  Augustine: 
'It  very  often  happens  that  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  earth 
or  sky,  or  the  other  elements  of  this  world  .  .  .  respecting  which, 
one  who  is  not  a  Christian  has  knowledge  derived  from  most  cer- 
tain reasoning  or  observation,  and  it  is  very  disgraceful  and  mis- 
chievous and  of  all  things  to  be  carefully  avoided,  that  a  Christian 
speaking  of  such  matters  as  being  according  to  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  should  be  heard  by  an  unbeliever  talking  such  non- 
sense that  the  unbeliever  perceiving  him  to  be  as  wide  from  the 
mark  as  East  from  the  West,  can  hardly  restrain  himself  from 
laughing.' 

"The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  this  conflict  is  not 
between  Orthodox  Christians  and  Christian  evolutionists,  rather 
than  a  conflict  between  Christianity  and  evolution.  Some  people, 
in  order  to  save  their  faith  without  denying  the  facts  of  natural 
science,  try  to  harmonize  religion  and  science.  But  such  efforts 
have  been  more  interesting  than  convincing.  Henry  Drummond, 
who  was  both  a  great  scientist  and  a  mighty  Christian,  said: 
'Science  is  tired  of  reconciliations  between  two  things  that  ought 
never  to  have  been  contrasted  .  .  .  where  science  is  either  pitted 
against  religion  or  fused  with  it,  there  is  some  fatal  misconcep- 
tion to  begin  with  as  to  the  scope  and  province  of  either.'  To 
Christianize  evolution  is  like  rationalizing  faith — both  appear 
alike  impossible.  To  reduce  the  contents  of  religion  to  the  formu- 
la? of  philosophy  is  to  square  the  circle.  So  the  battle  is  on,  but 
we  have  no  fear.  The  spirit  of  Faith  can  not  be  put  in  bondage  to 
any  man.  Faith  is  above  and  beyond  science,  but  has  never  been 
found  contrary  to  the  established  data  of  pure  science." 


THE  PROBABILITY  OF  A  RELIGIOUS 
REVIVAL 

THE  CHURCH  IN  DECAY,  civilization  in  ruins,  have 
been  so  generally  pictured  by  alarmists,  sincere  and 
otherwise,  that  the  statements  have  come  to  be  accepted 
as  facts  by  some,  and  an  air  of  pessimism  as  to  the  future,  we, 
are  told,  darkens  the  minds  of  many  to  whom  the  silver  lining 
is  not  yet  apparent.  But  often  what  is  alleged  to  be  universally 
true  is  found  on  inspection  to  be  certainly  false,  and,  instead  of 
faith  dying,  it  may  be  that  a  revival  of  religion  is  at  hand.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  one  English  writer  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  such  a  revival,  and  he  sees  in  the 
ruin  wrought  by  war,  in  the  moral  insensibility  which  he  believes 
led  up  to  the  war,  and  in  the  alleged  conflict  between  science  and 
religion,  the  seeds  of  a  faith  reborn.  Looking  at  the  causes  of 
the  decay  of  religion  in  England,  and  to  a  degree  in  all  the  world, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  observer,  who 
writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Artifex"  for  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  notices  three,  and  these,  he  believes,  are  not  per- 
manent, while  he  regards  the  situation  to-day  as  verjr  favorable 
to  a  great  religious  revival.  First,  he  writes  in  the  Guardian, 
there  was  the  apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  teachings 
of  modern  physical  science  with  matters  of  faith.  Natural 
science,  he  states,  gave  its  vote  for  a  mechanical  and  determinist 
interpretation  of  the  universe  which  left  no  room,  not  merely 
for  revealed  religion,  but  for  any  spiritual  or  moral  value  what- 
ever. Now,  however,  "the  attitude  of  serious  thinkers  is  totally 
different  from  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago,"  and  "if  any  one 
were  to  declare  that  the  dominant  school  of  philosophy  in  the 
near  future  would  be  definitely  theistic,  and  even  explicitly 
Christian,  it  would  not  appear  too  bold  a  prophecy  to  be  real- 
ized." 

Another  cause  of  weakness  in  religion,  as  seen  by  this 
writer,  was  undoubtedly  the  opinion,  "vaguely  diffused  in  the 
public  mind,  that  some  wonderful  critical  process  discovered,  or 
at  least  brought  to  perfection,  in  Germany,  has  proved  the  New 
Testament  to  be  worthless."  But  to-day,  we  are  told  encourag- 
ingly, "the  pendulum  of  criticism  is  tending  to  come  to  rest  at 
a  middle  position  between  old-fashioned  obscurantism  and  the 
extreme  scepticism  of  the  more  radical  critics,  and  what  have 
been  described  as  'the  assured  results  of  criticism'  are  such  as 
no  religious  mind  need  quarrel  with."  The  third,  and,  believes 
the  writer, 

"the  most  important,  cause  of  the  decay  of  religion  during  the 
last  two  generations  was,  however,  the  conviction  that  this  world 
was  a  very  pleasant  and  comfortable  place,  that  there  was  some 
inviolable  law  of  progress,  and  that,  to  parody  a  popular  phrase, 
'every  day  and  in  every  way  things  were  getting  better  and 
better.'  Evolution,  education,  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  and 
the  common  sense  of  the  ordinary  man  might  be  trusted  to  main- 
tain a  steady  rate  of  progress,  and  Avith  this  world  so  good,  and 
certain  to  go  on  getting  better  and  better,  other  worldliness  of 
any  sort  was  at  once  needless  and  dangerous.  A  few  of  the 
'have-nots'  might  grumble,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  'have- 
nots'  proved  them  to  be  people  of  low  mental  capacity,  and  so 
there  was  no  need  to  bother.  All  that  is  strangely  out  of  date 
and  impossible  for  us  to-day.  The  conscience  of  the  whole  world 
has  been  deeply  shocked  by  the  appalling  spectacle  of  the  war. 
For  some  time  it  seemed  probable,  and  to-day  it  is  still  far  from 
improbable,  that  we  might  see  civilization  coming  down  in 
ruins  about  our  heads.  All  of  us  have  been  frightened;  most  of 
us  have  been  shocked.  We  are  shaken  out  of  our  placid  self- 
satisfaction. 

"The  dullest  of  men  and  politicians  babble  to-day  of  'spiri- 
tual forces '  and  '  spiritual]sanctions.'  Surely  a  condition  of  things 
very  favorable  to  a  great  religious  revival!  Personally,  I 'am 
sure,  and  have  before  now  given  my  reasons  for  believing,  that 
in  the  early  days  of  this  century  there  was,  in  Eucken's  words, 
'a  moving  of  the  dead  bones  and  a  blow  of  the  Spirit'  in  every 
country  in  Europe.  But  it  came  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  moral 
insensibility  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  To-day  we 
have  a  second  chance." 
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GREAT  FOR   BREAKFAST— INVIGORATING   SOUP 


Go-getters  in  any  old  game  you  pick 

Are  the  fellows  with  health  and  the  pluck  to  stick 
The  kind  who  eat  Campbell's  and  have  the  right  punch 

And  laugh  all  the  while  they're  eating  their  lunch. 


TO  MATQ 


A  snappy  kick-off! 

Start  the  meal  with  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup. 
You'll  feel  your  appetite  just  reaching  out  to  meet  it. 
There's  a  delicious  sparkle  to  every  spoonful.  You 
will  be  nourished  and  refreshed  by  the  spicy  tonic 
flavor.  Notice  how  often  indifference  about  your 
food  is  changed  to  real  enthusiasm  by  a  bracing, 
delightful  plateful  of 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

Rich,  smooth  puree  of  tempting,  full-ripe  tomatoes 
with  all  the  skin,  seeds  and  core  fibre  carefully 
strained  out,  leaving  only  the  pure  tomato  goodness. 
Campbell's  have  their  own  exclusive  recipe  for  this 
enticing  blend.  Golden  butter  makes  it  richer  still  and 
the  famous  Campbell's  chefs  add  the  spices  with 
nicest  skill. 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 


L. 


OUPS 


UOO'A  PO?i  Tt&  r&DJtilD  VJtitte  LAZ&L 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


] 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


SUMMER'S  accustomed  pageantry 
brings  more  than  mere  beauty  to  those 
who  have  watched  her  course  through 
many  a  year.    In  the  New  York  Herald  one 

records  her  parting  sigh : 
i 

EBB  TIDE  OF  THE  YEAR 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

Do  you  not  see  and  hear 

Already  is  the  ebb  tide  of  the  year, 

Though  it  should  seem  no  more 

Than  a  first  wave  retreating  down  the  shore? 

"No,  no,"  you  say,  "for  still 

Noon  empties  his  hot  arrows  on  the  hill ; 

And  many  are  the  flowers 

And  ardent  hued  to  mark  the  sun  bright  hours!" 

I  answer:  Though  the  moon 

Flames  on  the  hill,  when  has  night  brought  such 

boon 
Of  cooling  drink  outpoured — 
Deep  Sleep — the  oldest  vintage  ever  stored; 
While  the  tree  cricket  plays, 
Moving  his  slender  wings  of  chrysophrase. 
And  searching  is  the  sigh 
Of  the  low  wind  through  leaves  grown  crisp  and 

dry! 

And,  as  for  many  flowers. 

Look    how — like    ladies    from    their    windowed 

towers, 
The  bloom  creeps  ever  higher 
On  foxglove  and  on  evening  primrose  spire 
Until  the  last  flower-bell 
With  kisses  tells  aloft  its  world  farewell ! 

No  birds  in  nests:  they  fare 

In  flocks  afar — no  mated  loves  are  there. 

Silver  yon  stubble  fields 

Where  her  swift  shuttle  the  gray  weaver  wields. 

Red  gold,  the  great  orb'd  sun 

Leans  yearningly  toward  earth,  day  being  done. 

Some  beauty — past  all  guards, 

Each  evening  will  be  slipping  heavenwards! 

Summer's  old  heart  is  tired, 

Beats  fitfully,  but  Time  cannot  be  hired. 

You  will  not  have  it  so? 

Too  young!    These  aging  signs  you  will  not  know! 

More  wise — or  sad,  am  I: 

So  many  a  year  has  bidden  me  Good-by! 


Many  have  meditated  by  a  lonely  shore 
this  summer  and  caught  a  mood  that  may 
have  been  in  harmony  with  this  which  the 
London  Spectator  prints: 

THE  DROWNED  LOVER 

By  Laurence  Housman 


Here,  by  the  lone  shore 

I  have  pitched  my  tent; 

Only  a  slant  of  shingle,  and  sometimes  sand, 

Severs  us,  bed  from  bed; 

And  the  waves  that  roar 

Over  your  resting  head, 

With  its  dreams  all  spent, 

Hopeless,  hollow  with  hunger,  beat  at  the  land. 

Stone-cold,  starved,  shivering  land, 

Where  nothing  wakes, 

Gaunt,  and  gutted  by  storm:  above  in  the  gloom, 

All  one  way  come  flying 

Dim  flakes  of  spume, 

And  menacing  sea-mews,  this  way  and  that  way 

crying, 
Stretch  their  necks 
And  turn  with  a  ghostly  glide 
t 


Down   to  the  gleaming  hollows — wraiths  to  the 

tomb! 
But  here,  in  the  door  of  my  tent,  a  lamp  stays  lit; 
And  all  night  lonely  I  sit 
By  a  shore  that  shakes, 
Watching  for  wrecks. 
With  a  heart  that  aches  and  aches. 

Say,  what  sails — what  ranks  upon  ranks  of  oars, 
What  battered  hulls,  and,  within,  what  broken 

hearts 
Here  lie  sunk!    O  ghosts  which  haunt  these  shores, 
Shall  not  one  arise  ere  the  darkness  pales, 
Join,  knit  bone  to  bone  of  its  shattered  parts, 
And,  lifting,  bear  foam-bright,  to  the  foam  above, 
Feet,  and  form,  and  face  of  the  man  I  love? 
Hark,  in  the  storm-drunk  night,  how  a  sea-mew 

wails! 

II. 

Into  the  shade  of  my  tent 

From  the  darkness  without, 

Into  my  tent,  like  a  blade 

Of  silver  dividing  the  night — 

Pale  as  a  moonray  peering  thro'  cloud  to  my  sight. 

Slender,  lonely,  and  proud, 

Here,  to  me  waiting,  with  wonderful  motion  and 

light, 
My  lover  comes  up  from  the  sea. 

Dark  to  my  search  is  the  face; 

But,  delivered  of  doubt, 

My  lips  with  his  lips  grow  one. 

"Ah!  where  hast  thou  been. 

Under  the  rocks  and  the  caves 

Where  the  blind  things  sleep, 

Away  from  the  sight  of  the  sun? 

Under  the  hurling  of  waves, 

And  the  toss  of  the  storm. 

What,  in  thy  dreams,  hast  thou  seen; 

And — without  me — what  form, 

That,  sleeping,  hath  made  thee  content?" 

He  turns,  he  looks: 

And  out  of  the  dreary  length 

Of  sea-dreams,  heavy  as  lead, 

Lifts  up  the  ghostly  strength 

Of  a  drowning  hand: 

And  up  from  his  lips  comes  a  whisper  of  sound  I 

know — 
The  whisper  of  sea  on  sand: 
Then  out  of  the  gloom 

Thick,  and  swift,  and  sudden,  dim  flakes  of  spume 
Are  flying; 

And  menacing  sea-mews,  wheeling  and  crying. 
Stretch  their  necks,  and  turn  with  a  ghostly  glide 
Back   to   the   gleaming   hollows — wraiths   to   the 
tomb! 
And  I  ^v■ake!     The  tide 
Is  down:  the  grey-ribbed  sand 
Stretches  away  and  away  in  a  steely  glare 
Of  thin  salt  water,  straining,  band  upon  band, 
Draining  back  to  the  sea  from  a  shore  swept  bare — 
And  sea-weed  black  on  the  sand 
Like  a  drowned  man's  hair! 


This  record  of  death  by  the  sea  is  one  to 
inspire  only  acquiescence.  In  the  London 
Mercury  we  find  it: 


ON  A  FRIEND  WHO  DIED  UPON  THE 
SEASHORE 

By  J.  D.  C.  Pellow 

Quiet  he  lived,  and  quietly  died; 

Nor,  like  the  unwilling  tide, 

Did  once  complain  or  strive 

To  stay  one  brief  hour  more  alive. 

But  as  a  summer  wave 

Serenely  for  a  while 

Will  lift  a  crest  to  the  sun, 

Then  sink  again,  so  he 

Back  to  the  bright  heavens  gave 

An  answering  smile; 


Then  quietly,  having  run 

His  course,  bowed  down  his  head. 

And  sank  unmurmuringly, 

Sank  back  into  the  sea, 

The  silent,  the  unfathomable  sea 

Of  all  the  happy  dead. 


A    bit    of   macabre   from    the    London 

Spectator: 

THE  MURDERED  FACE 

By  John  Freeman 

• 

Willow  droops  now  her  breast  upon  the  breast 

Of  waveless  water, 

Leaning  her  cheek  against  that  hueless  cheek; 

And  her  leaves  speak 

Tender  as  silence  when  the  least  wind  trembles 

And  sinks  at  rest. 

Floats  on  the  stream  the  rippled  argent  round 

Of  the  full  moon, 

Following  with  slower  mood  the  faltering  tide 

Willow's  branches  slide 

Deeper  to  draw  the  moon  close  to  her  breast, 

In  silver  slumber. 

But  as  a  murdered  face  in  agitation 

Of  windy  flaw 

The  argent  moon  wrinkles  in  angry  pain: 

Eyes  stare  in  dream  of  pain. 

Wind  on  the  willow's  bosom  falls  and  moans, 

Hides  in  a  floating  cloud  the  moon's  torn  face. 


A  group  of  parodies  by  Margaret  Widde- 
mer  appear  in  the  Bookman.  They  are 
described  as  "in  the  manner  of  certain 
Modern  American  Poets  who  had  been 
shown  a  Tree  with  a  Bird  on  it,  and  told  it 
was  a  Grackle."     We  choose  the  last  one: 


THE  HOBOKEN  GRACKLE  AND   THE 
HOBO:  AN  EXPLANATION 

A  la  Vachel  Lindsay 

As  I  went  marching,  torn  socked,  free,  (Steadily) 

With  my  red  heart  marching  all  agog  in  front  of 
me, 

And  my  throbbing  heels 

And  my  throbbing  feet 

Making  an  impression  on  the  Hoboken  street, 
( With  energy) 

Then  I  saw  a  pear  tree,  a  fowl,  a  bird, 

And  the  worst  sort  of  noise  an  Illinoiser  ever  heard ; 
(Disgustedly) 

Banks — of — poets — round — that — tree— 

All  of  the  Poetry  Society  but  me! 

All  acackle,  addressed  it  as  a  grackle  (Chatteringly, 
as  parrots) 

Showed  me  its  hackle  (that  proved  it  was  a  fly) 

Tweet,  tweet,  tweet,  tweet!  (Cooingly,  yet  with  an- 
noyance) 

Gosh,  what  a  packed  street! 

The  Secretary,  President,  and  treasurer  went  by! 

"  That's  not  a  grackle,"  says  I  to  all  of  him. 
Seething  with  their  poetry,  iron  tongued,   grim — ■ 
"  That's  an  English  sparrow  on  that  limb!" 

And  they  all  went  home 
No  more  to  roam, 

And  I  saw  their  unmade  poetry  rise  up  like  foam; 
And  I  took  my  bandanna  again  on  my  stick 
And  walked  to  a  grocery  store  and  took  my  pick — 
I  bought  crackers,  canned  shrimps,  corn, 
Codfish  like  the  flakes  of  snow  at  morn, 
Buns  for  breakfast  and  a  fountain  pen. 
Threw  my  change  down  and  walked  out  again, 
And  I  walked  through  Hoboken,  torn  socked,  free. 
With  my  red  heart  galumphing  all  agog  in 
front  of  me! 
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Cut  this  out  for  reference 
Akron — n  Orpheum  Arcade 
Albany — Hewett's  Silk  Shop.  15  N.  Pearl  St. 
Altoona — Bendheim's,  1302—  nth  Ave. 
Asbury  Park — Best  Shoe  Co. 
Asheville — Pollock's 
Atlanta — Carlton  Shoe  &  Clo.  Co. 
Auburn  &  Geneva.  N.  V. — Dusenbury  Co. 
Austin — Carl  H.  Mueller 
Baltimore — 325  No.  Charles  St. 
Battle  Creek — Bahlman's  Bootery 
Bay  City — D.  Bendall  Co. 
Birmingham — 210  North  10th  St. 
Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 
Bridgeport — \Y.  K.  Mollan 
Brooklyn — 414  Fulton  St. 
Buffalo — 639  Main  St. 
Burlingto  ).  \  t. — Lewis  S:  Blanchard 
Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 
Cedar  Rapids — The  Killian  Co. 
Charleston — J.  F.  Condon  {t  Sons 
Charlotte — 221  Piedmont  Bldg. 
Chir-io-r.'  — 30  E.  Randolph  St.  (Room  302) 
^mcago\— 4750  Sheridan  Rd.  (Room  214) 
Cincinnati — The  McAlpin  Co. 
Cleveland — Graner-Powers,  1274  Euclid  Av. 
Columbia.  S.  C. — Watson  Shoe  Co. 

Columbus.  Miss Simon  Locb  X:  Bro. 

Columbus.  O. — 104  E.  Broad  St.  (ai  3rd) 
Dallas — Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 
Davenport — R.  M.  Neustadt  &  Sons 
Dayton — The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 
Denver — 224  Foster  Bldg. 
Des  Moines — W.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 
Detroit — T.J.  Jackson,  41  E.  Adams  Av. 
Easton — H.  Mayer,  427  Northampton  at. 
Elmir.i — C.  W.  O'Shea 
El  Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Erie — Weschler  Co..  910  State  St. 
Evanston — -North  Shore  Bootery 
Fall  River— D.  F.  Sullivan 
Fort  Dodge — Pcnill  &  Habenicht 
Galveston — Clark  W.  Thompson  Co. 
Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 
Harrisburg — Orner's,  24  No.  3rd  St. 
Hartford — 86  Pratt  St. 
Holyoke — Thos.  S.  Childs,  275  High  St. 
Hot  Springs — Rosenthal's 
Houston — 306  Queen  Theatre  Bldg 
Huntington,    W.    \a. — McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 
Jackson,  Mich. — Palmer  Co. 
Jacksonville — Golden's  Bootery 
Jersey  City — Bennett's.   411  Central  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. — 300  Altman  Bldg. 
Kingston — E.  T.  Stelle  &  Son 
Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 
Lancaster,  Pa. — Frey's,  3  E.  King  St. 
Lansing — F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 
Lawrence.  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 
Lexington,  Ky. — Denton,  Ross,  1  odd  Co. 
Lincoln  — Maver  Bros.  Co. 
Little  Rock— Poe  Shoe  Co..   302  Main  St. 
Los  Angeles — 505  New  Pantages  Bldg. 
Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Lowell — The  Bon  Marche 
Macon — The  Dannenberg  Co. 
Mason  City — Woodruff  Shoe  Co. 
McKeesport — Wm.  F.  Sullivan 
Memphis — Odd  Fellows'  Bldg.   (2nd  floor) 
Meridian — Winner,  Klein  &  Co. 
Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 
Minneapolis — 25  Eighth  St..  South 
Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Co. 
Montgomery — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. — A.  J.  Rice  &  Co. 
Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 
Newark — 897  Broad  St.  (opp.  City  Hall) 
New  Pedford — Olympia  Shoe  Shop 
New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 
New  Haven — 153  Court  St.  (2nd  floor) 
New  Kensington — Miller  Bros..  5th  Ave. 
NewOrleans — 109  Baronne  St.  (Room  200) 
New  Rochelle — Ware's 
New  York — 22  West  39th  St. 
Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownley 
Oakland — 203  Henshaw  Bldg. 
Omaha — 1708  Howard  St. 
Passaic — Kroll's,  37  Lexington  Ave. 
Paterson — 10  Park  Ave.  (at  Erie  Depot) 
Pawtucket — Evans  &  Young 
Peoria — Lehmann  Bldg.  (Room  203) 
Philadelphia — 1300  Walnut  St. 
Pittsburgh — -The  Rosenbaum  Co. 
PiUsfield — Fahey's,  234  North  St. 
Plainfield— M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 
Portland.  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. — 333  Alder  St. 
Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonberger 
Providence — The  Boston  Store 
Reading — Sig.  S.  Schweriner 
Richmond.  Va. — Seymour  Sycle 
Rochester — 148  East  Ave. 
Rock  Island — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Saginaw — Goeschel-Brater  Co. 
St.  Louis— s  16  Arcade  Bldg.,  Op. P.O. 
St.  Paul— 43  E.  5th  St.  Frederic  Hotel. 
Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros.  Co. 

San  Francisco— Phelan  Bldg.,  Arcade 

Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 

Schenectady — Patton  &  Hall 
Scranton — Lewis  &  Keilly 
Seattle — Baxter  8:  Baxter 

Shreveport — Phelps  Shoe  Co. 
Sioux  City— The  Pelletier  Co. 
Sioux  Falls — Tne  Bee  Hive 
South  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 
Spokane — The  Crescent 
Springfield,  111— A.  W.  Klaholt 
Springfield,  Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallace 
Stamford — L.  Spelke  &  Son 
Stockton — Dunne's  Shoe  Store.  330  E.  Main 
Syracuse — 121  W.  Jefferson  St. 
Tacoma — 255  So.  nth  St.  (Fidelity  Bldg.) 
Terre  Haute — Otto  C.  Hornung 
Toledo— LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 
Topeka — The  Pelletier  Store 
Trenton — H.  M.  Voorhees  &  Bro. 
Troy— 35  Third  St.  (2nd  Floor) 
Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store 
L'tica — Room  104  Foster  Bldg. 
Waltham — Rufus  Warren  &  Sons 
Washington — 13  JO  F.  St. 
Waterbury — Howland-Hughes  Co. 
Wheeling — Geo.  R.  Taylor  Co. 
Wichita — Rorabaugh's 
Wilkes  Barrc — M.  F.  Murray 
Worcester — J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 
Yakima — Kohls  Shoe  Co. 
Yonkers — Louis  Klein,  22  Main  St. 
York — The  Bon  Ton 
Youngstown — B.  McManus  Co. 
Xunesville — J.  B.  Hunter  Co. 

Agencies  in  275  other 
cities. 


Comjx)rtaUe  ohoes 


'ncrease  Your  enjoyment 


Autumn  brings  many  interests. 
Work  and  amusements  take  a  fresh 
start  at  this  time  of  year.  Oppor' 
tunities  for  advancement  come  to 
the  business  girl.  The  home  woman 
sets  her  house  in  order  for  the  com' 
fort  of  the  family  and  the  social 
activities  of  the  new  season. 

Shopping  time  is  here  again.  Store 
windows  are  a  joy.  The  departments 
display  an  interesting  and  alluring 
variety  of  garments,  fabrics,  novelties. 
Club  work  starts  up  afresh.  Fall 
exhibitions  of  pictures  are  given. 
New  plays  are  being  put  on.  The 
lecture  season  opens.  Classes  in  night 
schools  begin.  College  contests  are 
held  in  sports  and  scholarship.  All 
these  combine  to  make  life  actively 
interesting. 

But  your  interest  lags,  your  effi- 
ciency is  impaired,  your  joy  is  lessened 
if  your  feet  hurt.  Comfortable  shoes 
make  you  forget  your  feet  and  let 
you  focus  your  whole  attention  on 
your   work    and   your   other    interests. 


They  increase  your  endurance  and 
hence  add  to  "our  enjoyment  of  life 
generally. 

Cantilever  Shoes  are  comfortable 
shoes.  They  are  modeled  on  natural 
lines,  with  a  flexible  arch,  entirely  free 
from  the  concealed  metal  which  is  in 
the  shank  of  ordinary  shoes. 

The  flexible  arch  of  Cantilevers, 
together  with  their  natural  sole  line, 
the  neat,  rounded  toe  which  gives 
ample  room,  the  well  placed,  medium 
or  low  heel,  give  great  comfort  to 
tired,  weak  feet,  correct  and  prevent 
fallen  arches,  and  help  you  in  a  hun- 
dred other  ways. 

Cantilevers  are  made  for  men  also. 
Every  pair  of  Cantilevers  is  trade- 
marked  to  protect  you.  Look  over 
the  dealer  list  at  the  left  of  this  ad- 
vertisement. If  you  do  not  find  one 
listed  for  your  town,  write  the  manu- 
facturers, Morse  6k  Burt  Co.,  1  Carlton 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  address 
of  a  nearby  dealer,  and  for  a  book 
which  tells  how  to  increase  your  en- 
joyment through  foot  comfort. 


Cantilever 
^-Shoe 


Endorsed  by  Women's  Colleges,  Women's  Clubs,  Public  Health  Authorities,  Physicians,  Osteopaths. 
Directors  of  Physical  Education,    Editors,   Stage  Celebrities  and  prominent  Women  cccrywhcrc. 


<?<? 


WETS"  AND  "DRYS"  SPEAK  OUT  IN  MEETING 


INTERESTING  POINTS  OP  VIEW  are  revealed  in  many 
of  the  letters  that  have  poured  in  upon  The  Literary 
Digest  from  voters  for  and  against  Prohibition  during  the 
poll.  One  correspondent  has  sent  a  two-volume  letter  of  192 
pages  profusely  illustrated  with  cartoons  and  newspaper  cuts 
and  all  patiently  written  out  by  hand.  Others,  while  less 
prodigal  of  time  and  labor, 
show  an  equal  earnestness. 
For  example,  a  voter  tells  us, 
"For  five  years  I  was  a  deputy 
commissioner  to  enforce  the 
liquor  laws  in  Maine,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  every  rum- 
seller  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
dead,"  while  the  same  mail 
brings  a  communication  in 
which  the  Government  is 
urged  to  purvey  "real  whis- 
ky at  a  very  low  price." 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
these  letters,  no  one  will  accuse 
our  correspondents  of  listless- 
ness.  And  they  are  interesting 
people.  Without  taking  sides, 
and  purely  because  bits  here 
and  there  in  these  letters  are 
entertaining,  as  well  as  illumi- 
native, The  Literary  Digest 
feels  at  liberty  to  print  those 
that  seem  most  readable.  For 
its  readability,  especially  as  it 
quotes  a  source  with  which 
relatively  few  are  acquainted, 
we  give  first  place  to  this  extract 
from  a  most  unusual  epistle; 
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a  Nation  to  the  fact  that  WE  MUST  HAVE  A  PARTY 
STANDING  FOR  PROHIBITION  IN  POWER  BEFORE 
WE  WILL  HAVE  REAL  ENFORCEMENT.  A  Carrie 
Nation  was  a  necessity  before  Kansas  made  it  a  success." 

Less  surprizing,  to  be  sure,  tho  not  less  spirited,  are  certain 
diatribes    against    the    people    who  violate  the  Volstead  Act. 

For  instance,  we  are  told  that 

"Prohibition  is  vindicated  by 
the  daily  violent,  as  well  as 
secretive,  criminal  actions  of 
the  'Wets,'  "  and  an  indignant 
merchant  writes: 
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"I  am  a  Latter  Day  Saint, 
and  in  the  book  called  '  The 
Doctrine  and  Covenants'  there 
are  136  revelations.  Section 
89  is  a  revelation  given  through 
Joseph  the  Seer  at  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  Feb.  27,  1833:  'Behold 
verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
unto  you  .  .  .  that,  inasmuch 

as  any  man  drinketh  wine  or  strong  drink  among  you,  behold  it  is 
not  good  neither  meet  in  the  sight  of  your  Father,  only  in  as- 
sembling yourselves  together  to  offer  up  your  sacraments  before 
him.  And  behold,  this  should  be  wine,  yea  pure  wine  of  the 
grape  of  the  vine  of  your  own  make.  And  again,  strong  drinks 
are  not  for  the  belly,  but  for  the  washing  of  your  bodies.  And 
again,  tobacco  is  not  for  the  body,  neither  for  the  belly,  and  is 
not  good  for  man,  but  is  an  herb  for  bruises  and  all  sick  cattle, 
to  be  used  with  judgment  and  skill.  And  again,  hot  drinks 
are  not  for  the  body  or  belly  (such  as  tea,  coffee,  etc.). ' ' 

Or  perhaps  the  following  remarks  on  Prohibition  and  its 
enforcement  should  have  had  first  place,  as  they  are  contributed 
by  a  voter  whose  point  of  view  is  as  novel  as  it  is  interesting: 

"We  have  done  a  right  thing  in  a  wrong  way,  by  enacting 
a  righteous  law  and  putting  the  enforcement  of  that  law  in  the 
hands  of  a  political  party  that  does  not  love  the  law,  if  indeed  it 
be  not  absolutely  hostile  to  it.  The  Prohibition  party  should 
have  been  put  in  power  and  then  the  law  enacted  and  we  would 
not  have  had  the  near  travesty  of  enforcement  we  have.  En- 
forcement agents  tell  me  that  they  are  held  back  in  procedure 
by  those  in  power  in  Washington.  I  fear  that  we  will  have  to 
have  a  startling  visitation  of  some  kind  before  we  awake  as 


SEVENTY-FIVE   YARDS  FROM  PROHIBITION. 

This  photograph,  contributed  by  a  moist  voter  in  The  Literary 
Digest's  Pol],  shows  a  saloon  across  the  border  from  Douglas,  Ariz. 


"We  think  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  should  be  strictly 
enforced.  We  had  two  ex- 
amples here  this  Aveek  why 
it  should  be.  One  drunken 
cuss  ran  his  machine  against 
a  telegraph  pole  and  smashed 
both  of  the  front  wheels  of  his 
car,  and  another  man  came 
along  and  at  the  point  of  a 
gun  he  compelled  the  man  to 
take  him  to  the  nearest  town 
so  he  could  buy  new  wheels. 
He  wanted  to  compel  the 
dealer  at  the  point  of  his 
gun  to  sell  him  two  wheels  for 
110,  so  the  dealer  called  an  of- 
ficer and  landed  him  in  jail, 
all  because  he  was  drunk! 

"The  other  was,  a  drunken 
crowd  of  young  men  came  up 
behind  another  machine  and 
the  driver  drove  his  machine 
to  the  side  to  let  them  pass, 
but  they  were  drunk  and 
could  not  steer  their  machine 
and  struck  the  machine  a 
side-swipe  and  damaged  ma- 
chine considerably,  and  all  the 
occupants  were  considerably 
hurt,  all  because  they  were 
drunk!" 

Here  and  there  a  correspon- 
dent thinks  the  arguments  of 
the  "Wets"  insincere — or  at  all 
events  prompted  by  selfishness,  or  by  the  leadings  of  an  unlovely 
disposition — and  their  practise  now  and  then  comes  in  for  simi- 
lar criticism.  One  remonstrant  writes,  "It  is  pure  cussedness 
on  the  part  of  thousands  of  good  American  people  that  prompts 
them  to  patronize  the  bootlegger  and  insist  that  they  want  their 
liquor";  and  another  says: 

"My  neighbor  rents  his  building  to  a  man  who  used  to  con- 
duct a  saloon,  and  wants  me  to  vote  for  anything  that  will  rent 
his  building.  The  man  that  ran  the  saloon  is  a  member  of  the 
city  council  and  needs  his  old  backing,  and  he  wants  me  to  vote 
for  anything  that  will  bring  back  his  old  followers  that  have 
scattered.  My  old  neighbors  down  on  the  farm  raise  corn  and 
rye  and  the  old  prices  were  held  up  a  few  notches  through  the 
sale  of  their  rye  and  corn  to  the  distilleries,  and  they  want  me  to 
vote  for  anything  that  will  bring  back  these  prices  for  their  rye 
and   corn." 

That  Prohibition  has  brought  immense  benefits  is  a  claim  made 
by  many  of  the  voters.     Says  one : 

"Take,  for  example,  the  present  coal  and  railway  strikes.  If 
you  will  stop  to  consider  the  relative  amount  of  violence  in  these 
two  strikes  with  that  which  obtained  in  the  strikes  in  the  past, 
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That  ghost  of  the  night  trail 

battery  trouble 

A  lonely  road — stormy  night — battery  "dead" — and  miles 
from  a  service  station!  It's  the  emergencies  that  make  you 
realize  what  a  long-life,  power-packed  Philco  Battery  means  in 
your  car. 

The  Philco  Battery,  with  its  tough,  rugged,  shock-proof  con- 
struction, gives  years — not  just  months— of  dependable,  trouble- 
free  service.  The  Philco  Battery  not  only  stands  work — it 
stands  punishment. 

Philco's  diamond-grid  plates  are  buttressed — in  every  direc- 
tion— against  shocks  that  buckle,  warp,  twist  and  short-circuit 
the  plates  of  ordinary  batteries.  Philco's  slotted  retainers  and 
quarter-sawed  separators  keep  these  plates  alive. 

Philco  construction  stands  up  in  emergencies.  That's  why  thousands  of 
car  owners  today — at  the  first  sign  of  battery  trouble — are  replacing  the 
ordinary  batteries  that  came  with  their  cars  with  reliable  long-lasting  Philcos. 

The  Philco  Slotted-Retainer  Battery,  with  the  famous  diamond-grid  plates, 
is  guaranteed  for  two  years — but  it  is  built  to  last  years  longer.  And  it 
now  costs  you  no  more  than  just  an  ordinary  battery. 

Consult  your  nearest  Philco  Battery  Man  at  once.  He  is  a  specialist  in 
long  life  for  batteries.  No  matter  what  make  of  battery  is  in  your  car,  prompt 
attention  may  save  you  months  of  battery  life.  And  not  until  your  battery  is 
definitely  worn  out — when  by  mutual  agreement  no  further  repairing  would 
be  justified — will  he  advise  a  new  battery  for  your  car. 


3-Point  Superiority 


1.  The  Famous  Diamond-Grid 

— the  diagonally  braced  frame  of  a 
Philco  plate.  Built  like  a  bridge. 
Can't  buckle — can't  warp — can't 
short-circuit.  Double  latticed  to 
lock  active  material  (power-pro- 
ducing chemical)  on  the  plates. 
Longer  life.     Higher   efficiency. 

2.  The  Philco  Slotted  Rubber 
Retainer — a  slotted  sheet  of  hard 
rubber.  Retains  the  solids  on  the 
plates  but  gives  free  passage  to  the 
current  and  electrolyte.  Prevents 
plate  disintegration.  Prolongs 
battery  life  41   per  cent. 

3.  The  Quarter-Sawed  Hard- 
Wood  Separator— made  only  from 
giant  trees  1000  years  old;  quarter- 
sawed  to  produce  alternating  hard 
and  soft  grains.  Hard  grains  for 
perfect  insulation  of  plates.  Soft 
grains  for  perfect  circulation  of 
acid  and  current — quick  delivery 
of  power.  Another  big  reason  why 
Philco  is  t  he  battery  for  your  car. 


LOOK      FOR      THIS      SIGN 

of  better  battery  service.     Over  5000 
stations — all  over  the  United  States. 


RADIO  DEALERS — Now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  stor- 
age battery  can  be  used  without  first  charging.  The  new 
PHILCO  Radio  "A"  and  "B"  Batteries  are  sold  CHARGED, 
BUT  ABSOLUTELY  DRY.  To  use,  just  add  electrolyte  from 
convenient    individual    bottles.       Write    or    wire     for    details. 

Philadelphia    Storage    Battery    Company,    Philadelphia 

Makers  of  the  famous  Philco  Slotted-Retainer  Batteries — the  standard  for  electric  passenger 
cars  and  trucks,  mine  locomotives   and   other   high-power,    heavy-duty  battery  purposes. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Batter^ 

With   the  PHILCO   Slotted    Retainer 
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A?o£  merely  one  improved  main  highway,  but 
a  network  of  smooth,  dustless,  economical 
roads— this    is  "The   Magic    of    Tarvia." 


The  Magic  of  Good  Roads- 


HALF  a  century  ago  the  railroads  reached 
far  out  into  the  wastes  of  the  continent — 
tapped  vast  reservoirs  of  undeveloped  wealth 
— lifted  the  pall  of  isolation  from  frontier  life. 

Today,  improved  highways  are  completing 
the  work  that  the  railroads  then  began — are 
doing  for  individual  districts  what  the  railroads 
did  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  old-time  "isolated  community"  is 
rapidly  vanishing.  In  its  stead  are  seen  pro- 
gressive towns  and  villages — centers  of  ever- 
widening  circles  of  business  activity.  This  is 
the  magic  of  good  roads. 

Nor  are  the  benefits  confined  to  towns  and 
villages.  Good  roads  make  farming  more 
profitable.     They  bring  to  the  farmer  and  his 


family  greater  social  advantages  and  better 
educational  facilities.  They  make  farm  life 
more  attractive. 

Yet  with  all  their  blessings,  good  roads  need 
not  be  expensive.  Whether  for  residential 
streets  or  country  highways,  Tarvia  is  the 
quickest,  surest,  most  economical  way  to  all- 
year  roads,  free  from  mud,  dust  and  ruts  and 
proof  against  water,  frost  and  traffic.  It  is  a 
coal-tar  product  made  in  grades  to  meet  every 
road  condition. 

One  Tarvia  road  in  your  community  will 
prove  to  you  and  your  townspeople  how  good 
roads,  with  all  their  benefits,  can  be  had  at 
low  cost. 

Illustrated  booklets  free  t(po?i  request. 


For  Road  Construction 
i  Repair  and  Maintenance 


Special  Service    Department 

In  order  to  bring-  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as  road  authorities, 
The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a  Special  Service  Department 
which,  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road  prob- 
lems. If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office 
regarding  road  conditions  or  problems  in  your 
vicinity,  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  experienced  engineers.  This  service 
is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  better 
roads  and  lower  taxesy  this  department  can- 
greatly  assist  you. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


interference  with  their  natural  rights,  and 
they  feel  justified  in  resorting  to  almost 
any  means  to  defeat  the  Prohibition  law. 

"'It  is  unfortunate  to  pass  laws  that 
remain  unenforced  on  account  of  their 
unpopularity.' 

"People  who  Avould  on  most  occasions 
swear  to  the  truth  do  not  hesitate  to  testify 
falsely  on  a  Prohibition  trial.  In  addition 
to  this  every  known  device  is  resorted  to, 
to  sell  in  spite  of  the  law;  'and  when  some 
want  to  sell  and  a  great  many  want  to 
buy'  considerable  business  will  be  done. 
'The  liquor  is  poorer  and  the  price  is 
higher.'  The  consumer  has  to  pay  for  the 
extra  risk.  'More  liquor  finds  its  way  to 
homes,'  more  men  buy  by  the  bottle  and 
gallon.  'We  are  driving  liquor  back  to 
the  homes!' 

"In  my  opinion  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  distilled  spirits  and  the  lighter 
drinks,  such  as  beer  and  wine.  Wine  is 
a  fireside  and  whisky  a  conflagration. 
These  lighter  drinks  are  not  unheal thful, 
and  do  not,  as  I  believe,  create  a  craving 
for  stronger  beverages. 

"You  will,  I  think,  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  enforce  the  present  law  against 
beer  and  wine  (these  are  made  at 
home).   .  .   . 

"It  takes  almost  as  much  ceremony  to 
get  a  drink  as  it  does  to  join  the  Masons, 
but  every  one  seems  to  like  the  ceremony. 

"People  seem  to  take  delight  in  'out- 
witting the  State'  when  it  does  not  involve 
the  commission  of  any  'natural  offense' 
and  when  about  to  be  caught  may  not 
hesitate  to  'swear  falsely'  to  the  extent: 
'don't  remember  or  can't  say  positively,' 
or  'can't  sw*>ar  "whether  it  was  whisky  or 
not.' 

"One  great  trouble  is  that  politicians, 
many  of  them,  who  openly  advocate 
Prohibition  are  really  opposed  to  it.  They 
want  to  keep  the  dry  vote,  and  do  not 
want  to  lose  the  wet  vote.  They  feel  a 
'divided  duty'  to  ride  both  horses.  This 
causes  the  contrast  between  their  conversa- 
tion and  their  speeches. 

"Not  long  ago  I  took  dinner  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  elected  Governor  of 
one  of  our  States  on  the  Prohibition  ticket. 
We  had  four  kinds  of  wine  during  the  meal, 
and  a  pony  of  brandy  at  the  end. 

"Prohibition  will  never  be  a  success 
until  it  prohibits  the  Prohibitionist." 

Here  and  there  a  voter  becomes  not  only 
censorious  but  savagely  indignant.  Says 
one: 

"It  is  a  very  simple  matter,  to  my  mind, 
to  understand  how  this  law  was  placed  upon 
the  statute  books,  or  'put  over'  as  we  say 
in  the  United  States.  I  attribute  the 
putting  over  mainly  to  the  indifference 
of  the  average  American  to  any  legislation 
affecting  the  body  as  a  whole.  It  was 
accepted  as  a  good  joke  for  the  time  being, 
until  this  law  became  serious.  The  in- 
difference of  the  average  citizen  was 
shown  last  year  when  only  16,000  tried 
and  true  men  took  the  time  and  trouble  to 
parade  up  the  Avenue  in  public  protest 
regardless  of  the  torrid  weather.  The 
indifference  of  the  average  American 
combined  with  the  crookedness  of  crooks 
at  Washington  put  over  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment;  and  we  shall  all  know  it." 

.Meanwhile  a  very  unusual  human  docu- 
ment cornea  to  ua  from  a  little  city  in  Norl  b 
Carolina.    Apparently  believing  that  open 


confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  the  writer 
says,  frankly, 

"Having  been  born  a  Baptist  and  nur- 
tured in  a  Prohibition  cradle,  both  impor- 
tant events  occurring  in  Wayne  County, 
W.  Va. ;  and,  later,  having  removed  to 
Lawrence  County,  Ky.;  and  both  of  these 
counties  being  'dry'  and  bordering  on  the 
Big  Sandy  River,  I  grew  up  an  ardent 
Prohibitionist  and  one  'never  known  to 
refuse  a  drink!' 

"My  susceptibility  to  drink  and  my  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Prohibition  cause  were,  I 
sincerely  believe,  largely  attributable  to 
an  environment  inadequate  to  supply  a 
natural  and  normal  craving  for  excitement. 
And  there  is  as  much  excitement  to  be 
found  in  agitation  as  in  drink. 

"I,  along  with  other  Baptist  brethren, 
took  the  Prohibition  side  of  the  question, 
in  that  I  honestly  believed  that,  with  a 
national  Prohibition  amendment  enacted, 
there  would  speedily  develop  an  almost  to- 
tal cessation  of  crime;  that  repentance, 
baptism  and  prosperity  in  general  would 
follow.  The  result  is  in  no  sense  what  I 
expected.  A  marked  increase  of  crime  in 
these  centers  is  the  consequence;  and,  where 
there  was  previously  no  moonshining,  there 
is  now  a  sufficient  number  of  stills  to  supply 
the  demand — in  no  way  diminished. 

"I  still  drink,  agitate  and  am  still  a 
Baptist  and  a  Big  Sandian,  but  I  no  longer 
believe,  tho  it  were  possible  to  eliminate 
the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  beverages, 
that  extreme  Prohibition  laws  of  any  char- 
acter would  work  a  cure  of  our  social,  in- 
dustrial and  moral  diseases,  being  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  better  and  more 
practical  treatment  lies  in  the  creation  of 
healthier  environments,  both  in  the  cities 
and  rural  communities,  through  mediums 
better  calculated  to  attract  attention  from 
immoral  and  intemperate  practises  into 
channels  leading  to  a  spiritual,  physical 
and  social  culture. 

"I  once  heard  an  old  schoolmaster,  in 
advising  a  younger  teacher  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  school  deportment,  say,  'Never 
say  DON'T  to  the  children.  Keep  them 
busy,  either  with  their  studies  or  at  play, 
and  they  will  be  orderly  pupils.'  Humanity 
is  restless.  Of  necessity  it  is  totally  and 
eternally  active.  If  helped  to  a  better  life 
it  will  accept  it.  It  is  not  likely  to  adhere 
to  meaningless  cries  of — '  Don't.' 

"I  would  repeal  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment and  apply  the  proceeds  received  for 
licenses  granted  to  the  creation  of  environ- 
ments of  a  character  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  the  intemper- 
ate to  the  temperate." 

This  is  theory,  tho  based  on  personal  ex- 
perience, and  the  bulk  of  what  the  "Wets" 
teh  us  about  the  working  of  Prohibition  is 
more  or  less  theoretical,  but  several  voters 
claim  to  speak  from  direct  observation  and  to 
deal  only  with  ascertained  facts.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  Tennessee  lawyer  declaring: 

"I  wish  to  add  that,  according  to  my 
judgment,  tho  liquor  business  is  in  vastly 
worse  condition  than  it  was  prior  to  the 
Prohibition  Amendment.  It  is  no  trouble 
to  get  a  substitute  for  whisky  in  this  section, 
and  I  assume  that  conditions  are  the  same 
all  over  the  country.  However,  the  ven- 
ders of  the  stuff  get  from  $8  to  $10  per  gal- 
lon for  it.  Even  the  officers  are  in  partner- 
ship with  the  venders  of  this  vile  stuff,  and 
receive  a  portion  of  the  profits.  I  do  not 
say  this  is  true  of  all  officers,  but  it  is  true 
with  a  majority  of  them — say  65  per  cent. 
of  them. 

"I  am  reliably  informed  that  small  boys 
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READ- 

Clamp  it 
on  bed  or 
chair;  or 
anywhere. 


WRITE- 

Clamp  it  or 
stand  it  on 
your  desk  or 
table. 
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Clamp  it 
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machine  or 
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A  DJUSTO-LITE  is  the  handy,  econom- 
^*-  ical  light  for  home,  office,  store,  studio — 
everywhere  good  light  is  needed.  HANGS — 
CLAMPS— STANDS.  The  name  says  it- 
it's  quickly  adjustable.  A  turn  of  the  reflector 
sends  the  light  exactly  where  you  want  it.  No 
glare — no  eyestrain.     And — economy. 

Solid  brass;  handsome,  durable  and  compact.  Clamp 
is  felt-lined — can't  scratch.  5-yr.  guarantee.  Complete 
with  S -ft.  cord  and  screw  socket  with  2- piece  standard  plug. 

Get  an  Adjusto-bite  today.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  carrv  it  order  direct. 


141-ISl 


■>o. 


S.  W.  FARBER 

Fifth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Prices  in  [?.S.  .1.  mill  Canada,  brass  flnt.ih.SS;  hrnnzc  or 
nickel  finish,  $5.50.  Wen  of  Mississippi  and  Canadian 
Rockies,  unit  in  Maritime  Provinces,  25c  per  lamp  additional. 


TRADE     d 


MARK 


^<°&gS- 
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P4' 

Suppose  all  of  them 
asked  for  their  bills  at  once! 


Guests  enter  and  leave  this  gigan- 
tic hotel  in  a  continuous  stream.  I 
couldn't  understand  how  the  book- 
keepers had  every  account  ready  at 
a  minute's  notice. 

The  cashier  answered  my  question 
by  giving  me  a  look  at  his  book- 
keeping department.  "Our  system 
here,"  he  said,  "is  so  complete,  fast, 
and  accurate  that  not  so  much  as 
a  ten  cent  phone  call  escapes  notice 
or  is  charged  to  the  wrong  person. 
We  handle  2,200  accounts  a  day,  and 
sometimes  a  daily  average  of  3  items 
per  account." 

I  wasn't  satisfied — "But  how  can 
any  system  keep  track  of  this  host 
of  constantly  changing  records? — 
You  can  never  tell  what  guest  is 
going  to  want  his  bill  or  when  he  is 
going  to  want  it." 

"We  are  ready  for  all  of  them  all 
the  time." 

He  pointed  to  the  Elliott-Fisher 
Accounting  and  Writing  Machines. 

"These  machines  are  kept  busy 
day  and  night.  Elliott-Fisher  is  the 
only  machine  which  can  do  the  job 
in  the  way  we  must  have  it  done  at 
a  cost  we  can  afford.  The  handling 
of  guest  cards  and  city  accounting 
on  Elliott-Fishers  makes  our  ready- 
on-the-minute  system  possible. 

"They  enable  us  to  have  also 
a  Daily  Financial  Statement  for  the 
management;  and  in  addition  to  that 
a  correct  daily  record  of  activities 
by  departments — payables  and  re- 
ceivables." 

I  found  out  a  lot  about  Elliott- 
Fisher  in  that  talk.  These  machines 
can  serve  any  firm,  however  numer- 
ous the  customers  and  complicated 
the  accounts,  as  well  as  they  serve 
this  great  hotel.  It  isn't  a  new  sys- 
tem of  accounting  but  a  method  of 
consolidating,  speeding  up,  intensify- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  records  you 
have.  Over  15,000  firms  in  the 
United  States  representing  more 
than  400  different  fines  of  business 
use  Elliott-Fisher  machines. 

"Quantity  production  together 
with  economy  cannot  be  achieved," 
declared    the    cashier,    "except    by 


standardization  and  simplification  of 
work.  This  is  quite  as  true  of 
accounting  and  bookkeeping  as  it  is 
of  making  automobiles.  Elliott- 
Fisher  performs  the  essentials  of 
bookkeeping  in  one  simultaneous  oper- 
ation. No  other  machine  in  the 
world  can  do  it  as  well  because  Elliott- 
Fisher  alone  works  upon  the  flat- 
writing  surface  principle  which  makes 
it  possible  to  write  as  many  as  16 
copies  of  one  record  or  several  records 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  i.e., 
bills,  statements,  ledger  sheets,  dis- 
tribution-analysis sheets,  etc.,  all  at 
one  writing." 

Here's  what  the  Elliott-Fisher 
actually  does: 

1.  It  gives  a  complete  record  (written 
description  as  well  as  figures)  of  each 
transaction.  Without  both  no  record 
is  really  complete  or  understandable. 

2.  It  saves  the  maximum  of  time  and 
labor  by  making  the  greatest  number 
of  records  or  the  greatest  number  of 
legible  copies  of  one  record  at  one 
writing.  The  invoice,  the  bill  of 
lading,  the  statement,  the  ledger 
record,  the  analysis  of  sales  or  pur- 
chases, or  any  other  record  or  com- 
bination of  records,  can  be  made  at  one 
operation  on  the  flat  writing  surface, 
an  exclusive  Elliott-Fisher  feature. 

3.  It  establishes  mechanical  proof  of 
accuracy  by  means  of  the  visual  audit 
sheet  which  automatically  proves 
each  entry  as  it  is  written. 

The  Elliott-Fisher  representative 
will  be  glad  to  analyze  your  account- 
ing methods  and  make  a  written 
report  to  you  of  what  Elliott-Fisher 
can  save  you. 


Isher 


Accounting  and  Writing  Machines; 
Flat  Writing  Surface. 

ELLIOTT- FISHER  COMPANY 

43rd  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  all  large  cities. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


are  making  this  substitute,  and  learning 
all  about  the  process  of  making,  for  the  im- 
mense profit  there  is  in  the  business. 

"Many  murders  have  been  committed 
as  a  result  of  this  illicit  business  in  this 
section;  and  it  is  making  liars  and  thieves 
and  law-breakers  of  many  who  would  walk 
in  the  comparatively  narrow  and  straight 
way,  but  for  this  law." 

Another  lawyer,  writing  from  Oklahoma, 
where  enforcement  seems  to  have  involved 
somewhat  drastic  measures,  remarks, 

"I  have  grown  tired  of  seeing  reckless 
enforcement  officers  ruthlessly  breaking 
into  the  homes,  in  complete  derogation  of 
the  constitutional  inhibition  against  un- 
lawful searches  and  seizures.  A  man's 
home  is  no  longer  his  castle  when  he  has  a 
small  quantity  of  home-brew  concealed 
anywhere  on  the  premises.  Personal  lib- 
erty is  a  mere  empty  platitude  under  the 
Volstead  Act,  and  I  think  that  a  great  deal 
of  disgust  for  this  Act  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  ruthless  disregard  of  the  people's 
rights  by  the  so-called  enforcement  officers." 

Still  another  lawyer,  in  Montana,  re- 
ports: 

"I  live  in  a  border  State  and  as  a  result 
have  probably  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
effect  of  Prohibition  and  the  growth  of  the 
'  bootlegger '  industry  far  better  than  those 
in  interior  States  and  I  can  say  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  irrespective  of  the 
preacher  who  toured  the  country  and  said 
he  never  smelt  liquor  on  any  person's 
breath  with  whom  he  talked,  that  I  have 
seen  more  liquor  consumed  since  Prohibi- 
tion went  into  effect  and  more  people 
drink  anything  from  real  liquor  down  to 
lemon  extract  than  I  ever  did  prior  to  the 
time  the  act  went  into  effect,  and  I  have 
not  made  it  a  point  to  go  in  search  of  per- 
sons who  were  drinking." 

Moreover,  the  mayor  of  a  city  in  Ar- 
kansas writes:  "I  have  been  mayor  of  this 
town  for  one  and  a  half  years.  During  that 
time  I  have  had  more  than  300  cases  in  my 
court.  Three  out  of  four  are  for  liquor 
violations.  We  have  drunks  all  the  time, 
and  whisky  is  made  and  sold  continually 
here."  Meanwhile,  an  official  writes  from 
South  Dakota — on  the  stationery  of  the 
Cellar  Club,  tho  there  are  cellars  and  cel- 
lars— declaring:  "I  have  been  connected 
with  the  sheriff's  office  here  for  ten  years 
(six  years  as  sheriff).  I  have  seen  beer- 
drinking  communities  transformed  into 
moonshine  drinkers  and  we  have  more 
trouble  now  than  we  ever  had  with  sa- 
loons." As  pessimistic,  if  not  more  so,  is 
the  Spokane  business  man  who  says: 

"The  Prohibition  farce  is  an  absolute 
failure.  Our  (Spokane)  records  in  the 
police  courts,  and  sheriff's  office,  show  more 
arrests,  fines  and  crime  under  the  present 
so-called  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  liquor  laws  than  at  any  time  previ- 
ous. Some  of  the  'dry'  squad  officials  are 
the  most  prosperous  citizens  we  have  now. 

"We  are  near  the  Canadian  border — and 
our  highways  are  crammed  to  the  danger- 
point.  Automobiles  congest  them  and 
hinder  commercial   cars  in  their   travels. 
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The  tourists  (so-called)  come  from  all  the 
Southern,  Middle  Western,  and  Western 
States — to  be  explicit,  from  Florida  to  the 
Lakes,  and  all  the  States  South,  West  and 
North,  and  all  are  bound  for  Canada. 
There  they  stop  over,  spend  their  money, 
have  a  good  time,  and  then  return  home- 
ward bound.  I  have  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  resided  here  and  traveled  over 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  North  Da- 
kota, Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  California  and  Oregon, 
and  nearly  all  of  British  Columbia.  In 
these  years  I  have  formed  many  acquain- 
tances and  friends.  I  meet  them  here  in  the 
city  and  they  tell  me  they  are  going  to 
Canada  for  a  good  time,  and  a  good  drink. 
I  see  them  again  coming  back,  and  they 
tell  me  about  the  time  they  had,  and  98 
per  cent,  of  them  express  disgust  of  the 
Prohibition  law,  and  how  it  is  enforced. 

"In  my  candid  opinion,  in  this  section, 
they  are  not  trying  to  enforce  it,  but  sim- 
ply using  it  for  a  means  to  enrich  a  certain 
element,  and  make  as  much  as  they  can  out 
of  it.  If  every  one  in  this  section  was 
frisked  and  prosecuted,  very  few  of  us 
would  be  out  of  jail.  Seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  people  are  cooking  and  doping  up  some- 
thing— trying  to  get  a  kick  out  of  it.  Some 
sure  do,  let  me  tell  you." 

That  "dry"  squad  officials  are  enriching 
themselves  everywhere,  many  of  our  corre- 
spondents assert.  One,  a  Massachusetts 
manufacturer,  says:  "A  president  of  a  bank 
stated  that  a  Prohibition  agent  deposited 
in  his  bank  $21,000  in  a  period  of  seven 
months.  This  bank  happens  to  be  near  the 
border  of  a  neighboring  country."  Fi- 
nally, a  Pennsylvanian  declares, 

"I  am  now  forty  years  ot  age  and  have 
been  a  constant  drinker  for  twenty  years. 
When  the  day  arrived  that  Prohibition 
went  into  effect  I  was  glad,  because  I 
thought  I  was  through  with  a  habit  that 
I  knew  I  was  better  without.  But  what 
have  I  found:  Instead  of  being  shut  off 
from  liquor  I  have  been  able  to  get  for 
quite  a  while  good  whisky  and  then  the 
poison  stuff  arrived,  and  now  I  am  drink- 
ing moonshine  made  from  fruit  and  also 
from  grain,  which  is  far  worse  for  the  sys- 
tem than  good  whisky  ever  was.  Bootleg- 
gers ply  their  trade  through  here  day  and 
night,  and  they  never  seem  to  be  able  to 
store  a  stock  up  and  let  it  age,  which  might 
improve  it  some. 

' '  From  my  own  observation  I  have  seen 
this  poisoned  liquor  and  moonshine  kill  in  a 
population  of  about  8,000  at  least  half  a 
dozen  good  industrious  men  within  the  last 
six  months — one  a  mail-carrier,  one  a  mer- 
chant with  two  good  stores,  one  a  promi- 
nent miller,  and  several  others,  all  about 
forty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age.  On  account 
of  their  prominence  the  newspapers  did  not 
mention  the  real  cause  of  their  death." 

Quite  an  armful  of  testimonies,  made 
presumably  in  good  faith,  might  be  added 
to  the  array  ahead}'  quoted.  Also,  the 
"wet" — or  rather,  the  "moist" — pleas  for 
light  wines  and  beer  would  deserve  mention 
if  this  review  of  the  letters  were  intended 
as  more  than  random  glimpses  into  the 
minds  of  the  writers.  It  is  intended  as  that 
and  that  only,  and  again  The  Litekahy 
Dkjest  desires  to  emphasize  its  impartial- 
ity, merely  recording  faithfully  the  views 
of  both  sides  and  letting  our  readers  form 
their  own  judgments. 


As  if  across  a  desk 


"New  York  is  calling!"  says  the  operator  in  San 
Francisco.  And  across  the  continent  business  is  trans- 
acted as  if  across  a  desk. 

Within  arm's  length  of  the  man  with  a  telephone  are 
seventy  thousand  cities,  towns  and  villages  connected 
by  a  single  system.  Without  moving  from  his  chair, 
without  loss  of  time  from  his  affairs,  he  may  travel  an 
open  track  to  any  of  those  places  at  any  time  of  day 
or  night. 

In  the  private  life  of  the  individual  the  urgent  need  of 
instant  and  personal  long  distance  communication  is  an 
emergency  that  comes  infrequently — but  it  is  imperative 
when  it  does  come.  In  the  business  life  of  the  nation 
it  is  a  constant  necessity.  Without  telephone  service  as 
Americans  know  it,  industry  and  commerce  could  not 
operate  on  their  present  scale.  Fifty  per  cent  more  com- 
munications are  transmitted  by  telephone  than  by  mail. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  telephone  communi- 
cation may  do  the  work  of  several  letters. 

The  pioneers  who  planned  the  telephone  system 
realized  that  the  value  of  a  telephone  would  depend 
upon  the  number  of  other  telephones  with  which  it  could 
be  connected.  They  realized  that  to  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  people  in  the  most  efficient  way  a  single  system 
and  a  universal  service  would  be  essential. 

By  enabling  a  hundred  million  people  to  speak  to 
each  other  at  any  time  and  across  any  distance,  the 
Bell  System  has  added  significance  to  the  motto  of  the 
nation's  founders :  "In  union  there  is  strength." 


u  Bell  System" 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One   Policy,    One   System,   Universal   Service,    and   all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 
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HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  THO  DECENT 


QUITE  A  COMMOTION  resulted,  not  long  ago,  when 
|  The  Literary  Digest  conduct  ed  a  poll  on  the  question, 
"Is  society,  especially  the  younger  part  of  it,  under- 
going a  revolution  in  morals,  in  manners,  or  in  both'.'" 
Naturally  enough,  the  doctors  disagreed;  but  it  will  be  recalled 
that  the  sharpest  criticism  was  directed,  not  against  the  young 
folks  or  against  those  of  their  elders  who  set  them  a  bad  example, 
but  against  onlookers  who,  observing  behavior  startlingly 
different  from  what  they  were  brought  up  to  consider  decorous, 
unexcitably  acquiesce  in  the  change.  This,  so  our  most  anxious 
correspondents  appeared  to  think,  indicated  that  our  very 
standards  were  shifting.  Indeed,  there  was  something  more 
serious  occurring  than  a  revolution  in  morals  and  in  manners, 
they  feared ;   a  revolution  in  ideals  was  occurring. 

Just  at  that  time,  curiously,  an  authoritative  treatise  on  man- 
ners (an  official  treatise,  one  might  almost  say)  was  in  press. 
Opening  it  now,  one  seeks  to  discover  if  Mrs.  Price  Post — Emily 
Post  she  signs  herself  as  author  of  "Etiquette" — sees  a  revolu- 
tion in  ideals.  A  recognized  arbiter  in  matters  pertaining  to 
conduct  and  social  usage,  she  speaks  for  New  York  society, 
where  standards  are  made  and  ideals  defined.  Does  she  tolerate 
"flapperism"?  Does  she  go  further,  perhaps,  and  approve  of  it? 
Let  us  investigate — for  example,  by  determining  her  attitude  as 
revealed  in  this  advice  of  hers  to  young  girls: 

Instead  of  depending  upon  beauty,  upon  sex-appeal,  the  young 
girl  who  is  "the  success  of  to-day"  depends  chiefly  upon  her 
actual  character  and  disposition.  It  is  not  even  so  necessary  to 
do  something  well  as  to  refrain  from  doing  things  badly.  If  she 
is  not  good  at  sports,  or  games,  or  dancing,  then  she  must  find 
out  what  she  is  good  at  and  do  that!  If  she  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  look  in  the  glass  and  put  rouge  on  her  lips  and  powder 
her  nose  and  pat  her  hair,  life  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  dreary 
affair.  In  other  days  beauty  was  worshiped  for  itself  alone,  and 
it  has  votaries  of  sorts  to-day.  But  the  best  type  of  modern 
youth  does  not  care  for  beauty,  as  his  father  did;  in  fact,  he 
doesn't  care  a  bit  for  it,  if  it  has  nothing  to  "go  with  it,"  any 
more  than  he  cares  for  butter  with  no  bread  to  spread  it  on. 
Beauty  and  wit,  and  heart,  and  other  qualifications  or  attributes 
is  another  matter  altogether. 

A  gift  of  more  value  than  beauty,  is  charm,  which  in  a  measure 
is  another  word  for  sympathy,  or  the  power  to  put  yourself  in 
the  place  of  others;  to  be  interested  in  whatever  interests  them, 
so  as  to  be  pleasing  to  them,  if  possible,  but  not  to  occupy  your 
thoughts  in  futilely  wondering  what  they  think  about  you. 

Would  you  know  the  secret  of  popularity?  It  is  unconscious- 
ness of  self,  altruistic  interest,  inward  kindliness,  outwardly 
exprest  in  good  manners. 

Or  again, 

Don't  think  that  because  you  have  a  pretty  face,  you  need 
neither  brains  nor  manners.  Don't  think  that  you  can  be  rude 
to  any  one  and  escape  being  disliked  for  it. 

Whispering  is  always  rude.  Whispering  and  giggling  at  the 
same  time  have  no  place  in  good  society.  Everything  that  shows 
lack  of  courtesy  toward  others  is  rude. 

If  you  would  be  thought  a  person  of  refinement,  don't  nudge 
or  pat  or  finger  people.  Don't  hold  hands  or  walk  arm-about- 
waist  in  public.  Never  put  your  hand  on  a  man,  except  in  danc- 
ing and  in  taking  his  arm  if  he  is  usher  at  a  wedding  or  your 
partner  for  dinner  or  supper.  Don't  allow  any  one  to  paw  you. 
Don't  hang  on  any  one  for  support,  and  don't  stand  or  walk  with 
your  chest  held  in,  and  your  hips  forward,  in  imitation  of  a 
reversed  letter  S. 

Don't  walk  across  a  ballroom  floor  swinging  your  arms. 
Don't  talk  or  laugh  loud  enough  to  attract  attention,  and  on  no 
account  force  yourself  to  laugh.  Nothing  is  flatter  than  laughter 
that  is  lacking  in  mirth.  If  you  only  laugh  because  something  is 
irresistibly  funny,  the  chances  are  your  laugh  will  be  irresistible 
too.  In  the  same  way  a  smile  should  be  spontaneous,  because 
you  feel  happy  and  pleasant;  nothing  has  less  allure  than  a 
mechanical  grimace,  as  tho  you  were  trying  to  imitate  a  tooth- 
paste advertisement. 

A  shocking  amount  of  slang  and  even  of  profanity  is  supposed 
to  be  tolerated  among  "flappers,"  and  we  are  sometimes  told 
that  good  society  tolerates  them  also;  whereas,  "People  of 
position  a*-e  people  of  position  the  world  over,"  writes  Mrs. 


Post,  "and  by  their  speech  are  most  readily  known.  Appearance 
on  the  other  hand  often  passes  muster.  A  "show-girl"  may 
be  lovely  to  look  at  as  she  stands  in  a  seemingly  unstudied 
position  and  in  perfect  clothes.  But  let  her  say  "My  Gawd!" 
or  "Wouldn't  that^jar  you!"  and  where  is  her  loveliness  then? 
Moreover,  the  "flapper"  has  boasted  of  being  free,  when — 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  young  girl  who  is  really  "free" 
is  she  whose  chaperon  is  never  far  away.  She  need  give  conven- 
tionality very  little  thought,  and  not  bother  about  her  P's  and 
Q's  at  all,  because  her  chaperon  is  always  a  strong  and  protective 
defense;  but  a  young  girl  who  is  unprotected  by  a  chaperon  is  in 
the  position  precisely  of  an  unarmed  traveler  walking  alone 
among  wolves — his  only  defense  is  in  not  attracting  their 
notice. 

To  be  sure  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the  presence  of  an 
elderly  lady  is  indispensable  to  every  gathering  of  young  people. 
Young  girls  for  whose  sole  benefit  and  protection  the  chaperon 
exists  (she  does  not  exist  for  her  own  pleasure,  youthful  opinion 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding),  have  infinitely  greater  freedom 
from  her  surveillance  than  had  those  of  other  days,  and  the 
typical  chaperon  is  seldom  seen  with  any  but  very  young  girls, 
too  young  to  have  married  friends.  Otherwise  a  young  married 
woman,  a  bride  perhaps  scarcely  out  of  her  teens,  is,  on  all 
ordinary  occasions,  a  perfectly  suitable  chaperon,  especially  if  her 
husband  is  present.  A  very  young  married  woman  gadding 
about  without  her  husband  is  not  a  proper  chaperon. 

There  are  also  many  occasions  when  a  chaperon  is  unneces- 
sary! It  is  considered  perfectly  correct  for  a  young  girl  to  drive 
a  motor  by  herself,  or  take  a  young  man  with  her,  if  her  family 
know  and  approve  of  him,  for  any  short  distance  in  the  country. 
She  may  play  golf,  tennis,  go  to  the  Country  Club,  or  Golf  Club 
(if  near  by),  sit  on  the  beach,  go  canoeing,  ride  horseback,  and 
take  part  in  the  normal  sports  and  occupations  of  country  life. 
Young  girls  always  go  to  private  parties  of  every  sort  without 
their  own  chaperon,  but  the  fact  that  a  lady  issues  an  invitation 
means  that  either  she  or  another  suitable  chaperon  will  be 
present. 

No  young  girl  may  live  alone.  Even  tho  she  has  a  father, 
unless  he  devotes  his  entire  time  to  her,  she  must  also  have  a 
resident  chaperon  who  protects  her  reputation  until  she  is  mar- 
ried or  old  enough  to  protect  herself — which  is  not  until  she  has 
reached  a  fairly  advanced  age,  of  perhaps  thirty  years  or  over 
if  she  is  alone,  or  twenty-six  or  so  if  she  lives  in  her  father's  house 
and  behaves  with  such  irreproachable  circumspection  that  Mrs. 
Grundy  is  given  no  chance  to  set  tongues  wagging. 

The  chaperon  (or  a  parent)  should  never  go  to  bed  until  the 
last  young  man  has  left  the  house.  It  is  an  unforgivable  breach 
of  decorum  to  allow  a  young  girl  to  sit  up  late  at  night  with  a 
young  man— or  a  number  of  them.  On  returning  home  from  a 
party,  she  must  not  invite  or  allow  a  man  to  "come  in  for  a 
while."  Even  her  fiance  must  bid  her  good-night  at  the  door  if 
the  hour  is  late,  and  some  one  ought  to  sit  up,  or  get  up,  to  let 
her  in.    No  young  girl  ought  to  let  herself  in  with  a  latch-key. 

In  old-fashioned  days  no  lady  had  a  latch-key.  And  it  is 
still  fitting  and  proper  for  a  servant  to  open  the  door  for  her. 

A  young  girl  may  not,  even  with  her  fiance,  lunch  in  a  road- 
house  without  a  chaperon,  or  go  on  a  journey  that  can  by  any 
possibility  last  over  night.  To  go  out  with  him  in  a  small  sail- 
boat sounds  harmless  enough,  but  might  result  in  a  questionable 
situation  if  they  are  becalmed,  or  if  they  are  left  helpless  in  a 
sudden  fog.  The  Maine  coast,  for  example,  is  particularly  sub- 
ject to  fogs  that  often  shut  down  without  warnings,  and  no  one 
going  out  on  the  water  can  tell  whether  he  will  be  able  to  get 
back  within  a  reasonable  time  or  not.  A  man  and  a  girl  went 
out  from  Bar  Harbor  and  did  not  get  back  until  next  day. 
Every  one  knew  the  fog  had  come  in  as  thick  as  pea-soup  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  home;  but  to  the  end  of  time  her 
reputation  will  suffer  for  the  experience. 

But  what  of  bachelor  girls?  Are  they,  too,  required  to  be 
punctilious  as  regards  chaperonage?    Mrs.  Post  tells  us, 

The  bachelor  girl  is  usually  a  worker;  she  is  generally  either 
earning  her  living  or  studying  to  acquire  the  means  of  earning 
her  living.  Her  days  are  therefore  sure  to  be  occupied,  and  the 
fact  that  she  has  little  time  for  the  gaiety  of  life,  and  that  she  is  a 
worker,  puts  her  in  a  somewhat  less  assailable  position.  She 
can  on  occasion  go  out  alone  with  a  man  (not  a  married  one), 
but  the  theater  she  goes  to  must  be  of  conventional  character, 
and  if  she  dines  in  a  restaurant,  it  is  imperative  that  a  chaperon 
be  in  the  party ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  going  to  supper  at  night. 
No  one  could  very  well  criticize  her  for  going  to  the  opera  or  a 
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No,  it's  not  a  new  car — 

/  Valspar-Enameled  it  Last  Spring 


99 


Make  the  old  car  look  like  new  and 
stay  new !  Hide  its  streaks  and  scratches 
under  the  most  beautiful  and  lasting 
finish  money  can  buy — Valspar  Enamel. 
The  cost?  Five  dollars  at  the  outside 
for  two  coats. 

Sun,  rain,  mud  and  dust — gasoline  or. 
oils — even  boiling  water  from  the  radia- 
tor— can't  dim  the  wonderful,  rich  lustre 
of  Valspar  Enamels. 

Any  one  can  use  them.  They  work 
freely  and  smoothly  under  the  brush — B 
dry  dust-free  in  two  hours  and  hard  in 
twenty -four. 

Valspar  Enamels  are  produced  by 
Valentine  &  Company,  who  have  been 
the  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  vehicle 
varnish  industry  for  90  years.  Valspar 
Enamels  are  made  of  the  finest  pigments, 
carefully  ground  in  Valspar  Varnish. 


VALENTINE'S 

VALSPAR 

ENAME  L 


This  gives  the  absolute  waterproofness 
and  durability  of  Valspar.  The  Enamel 
colors  are:  Red — Light  and  Deep;  Blue 
and  Green — Light,  Medium  and  Deep; 
White;  Ivory;  Black — Gloss  and  Flat; 
Bright  Yellow;  Gray;  Brown;  Gold; 
Bronze  and  Aluminum. 

Valspar  Aluminum  protects  Motors, 
Rims,  and  Wire  Wheels  from  rust  and 
deterioration. 

Spare  Tires  painted  with  Black  Val- 
spar Enamel  look  spick  and  span,  are 
perfectly  .protected  against  injury  by 
sunlight  and  moisture,  gas  and  oil. 

Of  course  you  can  buy  cheaper 
enamels,  but  Valspar  Enamels  are  the 
most  economical  in  the  long  run, 
because  of  their  long-wear,  toughness, 
and  waterproofness.  Insist  on  getting 
them. 

This  coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  cents 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


I  enclose  dealer's  name  and  stamps 
— iSc  apiece  for  each  35c  sample  can 
checked  at  right.  (Only  one  sample  of  each 
product  supplied  at  this  special  price. 
Print  full  mail  address  plainly.) 


Dealer's  Name. 


Dealer's  Address  . 


Valspar  Enamel  Q 

State  color 

Valspar     .     .     .  LJ 
Valspar  Stain    .  LJ 

State  color • 


Your  Name. 


Your  Address City. 


Lit.  Dia.  916  it 
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She  Has  Found  the 
Secret  of  Satisfactory 

Cooking 

Never  again  will  this  woman  endure  the  shortcomings  of  an 
ordinary  one-fuel  cook  stove  with  its  uncertain  heat. 

She  threw  out  the  old  stove  and  bought  a  Duplex-Alcazar — the 
wonderful  three-fuel  range  which  burns  gas  and  wood  or  coal, 
singly  or  together. 

The  heat  is  always  exactly  right  for  the  food  she  is  cooking.  If 
she  is  burning  wood  or  coal  and  wants  a  hotter  oven,  she  turns 
on  the  gas— and  presto,  the  temperature  goes  up. 

Her  kitchen  is  cool  in  summer  because  then  she  cooks  with  gas. 
It  is  warm  in  winter  because  she  uses  coal  or  wood.  And  she 
finds  that  she  is  getting  the  work  done  quicker  at  less  cost 
for  fuel. 

If  you  are  tired  of  the  old,  tiresome,  expensive  way  ol  cooking, 
find  out  about  the  Duplex-Alcazar,  which  you  can  get  in  the 
type  and  style  to  suit  your  needs.  Sold  by  the  best  dealers 
everywhere.     Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  booklet. 

For  districts  where  there  is  no  gas,  we 
furnish  an  Oil  Duplex-Alcazar  which 
burns  kerosene  oil  and  coal  or  wood. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO. 


407  Cleveland  Avenue 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


DV  PLEX  ALCAlkll 

TWO     RANGES     IN     ONE 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


concert  with  a  man  when  neither  her  nor 
his  behavior  hints  a  lack  of  reserve. 

But  a  girl  whose  personal  dignity  is  un- 
assailable is  not  apt  to  bring  censure  upon 
herself,  even  tho  the  world  judges  by  eti- 
quette, which  may  often  be  a  false  measure. 
The  young  woman  who  wants  really  to  be 
free  from  Mrs.  Grundy's  hold  on  her  must 
either  live  her  own  life,  caring  nothing  for 
the  world's  opinion  or  the  position  it 
offers,  or  else  be  chaperoned. 

Are  we  to  conclude,  then,  that  "flapper- 
ism"  and  its  eccentricities  have  hardly  so 
much  as  caught  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Post? 
In  the  main,  this  is  the  impression  her  book 
gives;  to  a  great  many  readers  it  will  be 
the  most  interesting  impression  and  the 
most  encouraging.  However,  one  finds 
that  Mrs.  Post  sees  changes  in  custom, 
generally  for  the  better.      As  she  tells  us, 

The  present  generation  is  at  least  ahead 
of  some  of  its  "very  proper"  predecessors 
in  that  weddings  do  not  have  to  be  set  for 
noon  because  a  bridegroom's  sobriety  is  not 
to  be  counted  on  later  in  the  day!  That 
young  people  of  to-day  prefer  games  to 
conversation  scarcely  proves  degeneration. 
That  they  wear  very  few  clothes  is  not  a 
symptom  of  decline.  There  have  always 
been  recurring  cycles  of  undress,  followed 
by  muffling  from  shoesoles  to  chin. 


THE  CHARACTERISTIC  COUNTY  FAIR, 
MODEL  OF  1922 

THE  county  fair  season  is  on  all  over 
rural  America,  observes  Eugene  Pul- 
liam,  editor  of  the  Evening  Star,  of  Frank- 
lin, Indiana,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  thronging  to  the  fairs.  What 
does  this  annual  outing  and  entertainment 
mean  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  small  cities 
and  country  districts?  "Here  is  an  edi- 
torial picture  of  our  county  fair  here," 
writes  Editor  Pulliam,  enclosing  a  clipping 
from  his  paper,  "which  I  believe  would 
describe  any  county  fair,  wherever  found." 
It  is  a  pleasant  description,  quite  aside 
from  the  universal  quality  of  it.  Under  its 
heading  of  "The  County  Fair,"  the  edi- 
toral  runs: 

The  Johnson  County  Fair  opened  to-day, 
releasing  a  year's  accumulation  of  pent-up 
county  pride  and  bubbling  festival  enthu- 
siasm. The  County  Fair  is  here  again  with 
its  diversified  exhibits,  its  bizarre  beauty, 
its  unfathomable  fountain  of  midsummer 
amusement.  Out  of  the  night,  apparently, 
it  springs  full  grown  into  a  perfectly  organ- 
ized whir  of  agricultural  display  and  car- 
nival gaiety.  Where  it  all  comes  from,  how 
it  gets  here,  who  does  it,  where  it  disap- 
pears to,  are  of  little  consequence  to  the 
thronging  thousands  who  surge  back  and 
forth  through  the  grounds,  conscious  only 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  excessively  hot 
but  extremely  happy. 

In  the  livestock  barns,  breeders  gather 
in  small  groups  around  a  fine  fat  bull  and 
discuss  his  quality  and  qualifications  with 
serious  content.  Another  group  looks  over 
the  hogs,  and  some  one  is  certain  to  com- 
ment on  the  far  cry  from  the  old  "razor- 
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baek"  to  the  1922  model  of  Johnson  county 
swine. 

Women  by  the  score  find  their  way  into 
Floral  Hall  to  inspect  the  jellies,  jams, 
fruits,  breads,  cakes,  and  culinary  achieve- 
ments of  other  women.  They  talk  "shop" 
and  exchange  stories  about  the  newcsl 
babies  in  their  neighborhoods.  They  laugh 
and  tell  each  other  that  they  suppose  their 
husbands  are  out  watching  the  races  or 
"taking"  the  children  to  the  shows. 

And  the  races  draw  the  afternoon  crowds 
— mostly  men,  but  hundreds  of  women, 
too.  Good  Christian  men,  deacons  and 
elders  and  trustees  hi  the1  church,  fall  prey 
to  basic  instinct  and  bet  cigars  and  pop  and 
soda  and  dimes  on  their  favorite  horses. 
Business  cares,  domestic  difficulties,  the 
low  price  of  corn,  the  high  price  of  gasoline, 
all  are  forgotten  as  the  sleek  foamy  horses 
speed  around  the  track  and  come  pounding 
down  under  the  wire. 

Huge  tents  are  grouped  together  in  one 
part  of  the  grounds.  Sawdust  floors  give 
a  circus  aroma  to  the  scene,  but  instead  of 
dogs,  ponies  and  elephants,  fair  visitors  are 
invited  to  a  magnificent  free  auto  show. 
Motorists  of  all  degrees  of  development, 
from  those  who  have  hopes  of  some  day 
owning  a  car  to  those  who  are  hard-boiled 
by  long  years  of  buying  experience,  gather 
about  the  new  models.  They  talk  piston 
rings  and  price  reductions,  rear  systems  and 
early  deliveries.  The  show  is  a  distinct 
feature,  an  ever-appealing  attraction  of 
the  fair. 

And  nobody  can  escape  the  spielers. 
They  are  on  every  side  and  in  between. 
They  cry  their  wares  with  eager  anxiety, 
but  dispose  of  them  with  ridiculous  ease. 
Red  lemonade,  whistle  whips,  kewpie 
dolls,  sea-island  taffy,  sewing  baskets,  toy 
balloons,  "cotton"  candy,  and  a  hundred 
other  equally  as  essential  commodities  of 
festive  fairdom  are  sold  with  marvelous 
rapidity.  The  crowd  buys  anything,  but 
gives  special  attention  to  something  new. 
The  spielers  also  "sell"  the  rides,  the 
shows,  the  thrill  acts  and  a  dozen  and  one 
carnival  attractions.  The  crowd  never 
stops  to  scrutinize  for  quality.  It  didn't 
come  to  analyze.  It  came  to  see  the  stock, 
the  corn,  the  fruit,  the  poultry,  and  to  have 
a  good  time.  The  exhibits  are  quality  stuff 
— they  were  raised  in  Johnson  County.  The 
crowd  knows  that  and  as  for  a  good  time 
the  crowd  can  have  that  if  the  amusement 
program  gives  it  half  a  chance. 

Everybody  rushes  to  the  grandstand  and 
fences  when  the  free  acts  are  announced. 
They  hold  their  breath  with  delightful  dis- 
content while  Dare-Devil  Harry  and 
Death-Defying  Mary  make  their  daily 
descent  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow. 
They  sigh  audibly  in  chorus  as  the  demons 
of  the  air  reach  terra  firma  in  safety  and 
bow  in  elaborate  acknowledgment  of  their 
sensational  skill.  Then  they  laugh  in  tu- 
multuous glee  over  the  funny  antics  of  the 
clown  acrobats  and  trick-mill  players. 
They  came  to  be  thrilled;  they  wanted  a 
good  laugh.  They're  getting  their  money's 
worth  in  double  measure. 

And  so  the  crowd  surges  back  and  forth, 
finding  new  thrills  and  old  acquaintances. 
Xo  wonder  the  County  Fair  is  popular. 
No  wonder  it  has  an  appeal  all  its  own. 
With  its  livestock  exhibits  and  its  Ferris 
wheels,  its  red  lemonade!  and  its  fancy  poul- 
try, its  latest  motor  models  and  its  old- 
fashioned  horseshoe  tournament,  its  art 
display  and  its  racing  program,  its  fat  lady 
BhoWS  and  ils  Sunday-school  tent,  its  First 
Aid  Booth,  and  its  Dare- Devil  stunts,  i  lie 
County  Fair  is  a  melting-pot  of  human 
activities  out  of  which     flows   a   stream   of 

wholesome,  mid-summer  delight. 
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Ask  Him 

Ask  the  boy  what  cereal 
he  likes  best.  He  will  say, 
we  believe,  Puffed  Wheat  or 
Puffed  Rice.  Millions  of  chil- 
dren do. 

And  these  are  the  best  foods 
for  him.  They  make  whole 
grains  enticing. 


Ask  Him 

Ask  the  doctor  what  cereal 
is  best  for  the  boy.  He  will 
probably  say  Puffed  Wheat 
and  Puffed  Rice.  For  he 
advises  whole  grains.  And 
these  are  the  only  whole- 
grain  foods  with  every  food 
cell  broken. 


Let  No  Day  Pass 

without  some  whole-grain  diet 


The  reason  for  whole  grains  lies 
largely  in  minerals.  In  the  lime, 
the  iron,  the  phosphates  which 
growing  children  need. 

Whole  wheat  is  almost  a  com- 
plete food.  It  supplies  16  needed 
elements.  Children  who  get  whole 
wheat  in  plenty  are  in  no  way 
underfed. 

Why  Puffed? 

The  reason  for  Puffed  Grains  is  the  fact 
that  every  food  cell  is  fitted  to  digest. 
There  are  125  million  food  cells  in  a 
grain  of  wheat.  This  process  explodes 
them  all. 

The  process  was  invented  by  Prof.  A. 
P.  Anderson,  the  food  expert.  It  is  the 
only  process  which  so  fits  every  element 
to  feed. 

Like  bubbled   nuts 

The  fearful  heat  gives  Puffed  Grains 
a  taste  like  toasted  nuts.  The  puffing 
makes  them  airy,  thin  and  flimsy.  So 
this  makes  whole  grains  food  confections. 
Children  revel  in  them. 

You  can  serve  in  a  dozen  ways,  at  meal- 
time and  between  meals.  Do  so-  you 
mothers  who  believe  in  making  whole- 
grain  foods  delightful-. 


Puffed 
Rice 


Rice  grains  puffed  t<>  bubbles — made  to 
taste  like  toasted  nuts.  Queen  of  all  break- 
fast dainties. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Whole  wheal   pulled  t<>  s  times   normal 
size    Every  food  cell  blasted.    The  supreme 

supper  dish. 


BIRDS -BEASTS- AND -TREES 


THE  FIGHT  AT  THE  TIMBER-LINE 
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IN  NEVER-ENDING  STRUGGLE  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Legions  of  the  Forest  engages  in  mortal  combat  the  en- 
trenched troops  of  King  Frost.  This  forest  frontier  is  a 
far-flung  line,  and  there  are  three  principal  battle  areas — the 
Arctic  citadel,  the  Western  America  line,  and  the  Himalaya- 
Alps  front.  Isolated  campaigns  rage  on  lone  peaks  and  on  short 
and  sequestered  mountain  ranges.  On  the  Arctic  front  the  con- 
tending forces  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array  at  sea-level.     In 

the  Western  America  theater,      

the  war  ,  zone  climbs  higher 
and  higher,  until,  at  the  Equa- 
tor, the  pitiless  strife  is  waged 
in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of 
twelve  thousand  feet  or  more. 
Then  it  sweeps  down  again 
until  it  reaches  sea-level  at  the 
Straight  of  Magellen  end  of 
the  Andes.  In  the  hostile 
area  that  stretches  along  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Alps  from 
Western  China  to  Eastern 
France,  there  are  numerous 
quiet  sectors,  but  a  strategi- 
cally continuous  front.  Of  this 
strife  of  natural  forces  John 
Oliver  La  Gorce  says  in  The 
National  Geographic  Magazine 
(Washington) : 

Hardy  as  trained-to-the- 
minute  men  are  the  tree  sol- 
diers that  can  stand  the  awfid 
grind  of  the  unceasing  cam- 
paign. The  training-camps 
are  scattered  all  over  the 
salubrious  country  of  the  back 
areas,  and  only  picked  troops 
of  tested  courage  ever  reach 
the  firing-line. 

Tropical  trees  are  too  soft 
of  fiber  for  aught  but  home- 
guard  duty  and  last-ditch- 
reserve  support.  After  a  few 
hundred  miles  poleward  or 
twice  as  many  feet  skyward 
they  gradually  drop  out,  and 
hardier  and  better  trained 
substitutes    fill    their    places, 

until,  at  last,  the  troops  that  started   are,   without   exception, 
left  behind,  and  fresh  ones  everywhere  reform  the  serried  ranks. 

Where  the  last  palm  that  typifies  the  tropical  soldiery  drops 
out,  a  third  type  begins  to  fall  in  line,  and  by  the  time  the  broad- 
leaved  troopers  begin  to  grow  jaded,  the  keen,  needle-leaved 
legions  from  the  pine  woods  are  ready  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
stragglers,  in  order  that  the  ranks  may  be  kept  full. 

The  front-line  trenches  are  thinly  held  by  those  who  make  up 
in  courage  and  bulldog  tenacity  of  purpose  what  they  may  lack 
in  numbers.  "Let  us  brave  the  dangers  of  the  firing-line  to  get 
a  look  along  these  trenches,"  says  Mr.  La  Gorce,  and  continues: 

As  one's  eyes  sweep  the  situation  on  any  narrow  sector,  the 
tragedy  of  the  struggle  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  Here  a  small, 
knotty  and  gnarled  tree  occupies  an  unprotected  listening-post; 
there  a  small  squad  holds  a  shell  crater  where  it  would  seem 
that  no  living  thing  could  exist. 

However  furious  the  conflict,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  retreat. 
Every  tree  soldier  stands  rooted  to  the  terrain  it  has  taken, 
dying  if  need  be,  but  never  falling  back.  The  thousands  of 
mangled  and  maimed  who  fight  on  so  long  as  a  single  spark  of 
life  remains,  show  what  courage  the  tree  troops  possess. 


The  barrage  of  the  wind  may  pitilessly  beat  upon  them,  the 
machine-gun  fire  of  the  sand-blast  may  transform  them  into 
animated  totem-poles,  but  not  until  the  hand  of  death  itself  is 
laid  upon  them  will  the  trees  surrender.  Everywhere  the  whit- 
ened corpses  of  the  unburied  dead  are  to  be  seen,  and  their 
bones,  denied  the  privilege  of  sepulture,  will  remain  until  the 
desiccating  power  of  the  powder-dry  atmosphere  causes  them 
to  crumble — mute  witnesses  of  tragic  bravery. 

Watch  the  living  as  they  fight,  some  with  their  storm- 
ward  sides  as  bare  of  branches  as  a  hewn  log,  and  on  their 

leeward  sides  only  enough 
limbs  to  convert  them  into 
weathervanes ;  others  with 
their  very  heads  bowed  to  the 
ground.  Even  the  whitebark 
pine,  representative  of  that 
great  host  of  sky-seeking 
trees  which  rear  their  proud 
heads  above  the  remainder  of 
the  forest,  on  the  principle 
that  they  must  aspire  or  die, 
creeps  along  the  ground,  like 
moss,  with  never  a  hint  of  the 
proud  carriage  and  high  head 
that  characterized  it  when  on 
dress  parade  in  the  regions 
behind  the  war  zone. 

As  one  stands  at  timber- 
line,  there  comes  to  mind  that 
splendid  eulogy  of  those  "chil- 
dren of  the  rock,  gray  moss, 
dark  shrub,  the  meager  cham- 
ois flock,"  whose  natures  have 
been  tempered  and  trained 
until  they  are  able  to  stand 
"exemplars  of  creation's  plan 
that  all  shall  fight  for  life, 
and  those  shall  live  who  can." 


The  character  of  the  war- 
fare differs  on  the  different 
fronts.  Thus  on  the  sea-level 
polar  timber-line  there  is  a 
homogeneity  of  forces  not 
encountered  on  the  tropical 
mountain  heights,  and  the 
writer  continues: 


■far 
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A  HOARY  VETERAN. 

A  wind-blown  pine  on  the  Flattop  trail,  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 


Everywhere    on    the    polar 
timber-line  the   trees  without 
exception  become  stunted  and 
dwarfed,      degenerating      info 
gnarled  growths  that  little  re- 
semble their  stately  brethren  of  milder  regions.      Neither  the 
broad-leaved  nor  the  needle-leaved  species,  as  a  rule,  attains  a 
height  of  more  than  three  feet. 

The  mountain  timber-line,  however,  has  highest  interest  for 
most  people,  since  it  is  in  a  theater  of  war  accessible  to  any 
hardy  mountain-climber,  who,  as  a  military  observer,-  may  wish 
to  watch  the  great  battle. 

In  many  mountains  there  are  variations  in  the  vertical  dis- 
tances to  which  the  different  trees  climb,  and  in  some  cases  one 
or  another  of  the  list  of  reservists  is  almost  entirely  missing. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  various  types  of  trees  are  able  to 
climb  higher  on  mountain  ranges  than  on  isolated  peaks,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  timber-line  is  higher  on  long  ranges  than  on 
short  ones,  as  if  confidence  and  courage  were  imparted  by  a  dense 
formation  of  fellow-fighters. 

The  roads  by  which  the  trees  advance  to  the  timber-line 
usually  follow  the  hollows  that  reach  up  toward  the  heights; 
for  the  howling  winds  that  sweep  over  the  unprotected  ridges 
by  which  the  mountain  is  buttressed  make  them  inhospitable 
lines  of  march,  and  Mr.  La  Gorce  says: 

Here,    however,    the   Frost   King   turns    loose   his   bombing 
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The  Welcome  Given  to  Seiberling  Cords 

and  Seiberling  Policy 

Eight  months  ago  you  had  not  seen  a  Seiberling  Cord;  for 
the  first  one  of  the  many  thousands  that  have  left  the  factory 
had  but  started  on  its  way  to  a  Seiberling  dealer. 

Today  the  Seiberling  Cord  is  under  wheel  in  most  of  the 
cities  and  counties  of  the  nation.  From  the  first  it  met  with 
immediate  acceptance  by  car  owners.  In  six  months  it  had 
national  distribution. 

Approximately  3,000  tire  retailers  have  aligned  themselves 
with  Seiberling— men  like  ourselves,  old  in  the  business— men 
who  are  quick  to  recognize  unusual  value  in  a  tire. 

Eight  months  ago  the  Seiberling  Cord  was  awaited  with 
interest,  as  the  product  of  F.  A.  Seiberling  and  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  long  and  highly  successful  experience  in  building  high- 
grade  cord  tires— an  organization  that  began  a  new  business 
with  the  policy:  "Cords  only,  of  but  one  quality,  the  best 
we  know  how  to  build." 

Today,  confidence  in  that  organization,  the  structural  merits 
of  the  tire  itself,  the  impression  of  high  quality  given  by  its 
appearance  and  its  performance  thus  far  upon  the  road— have 
all  conduced  to  a  welcome  without  parallel  in  tire  distribution. 

If  you  do  not  find  a  Seiberling  dealer  in  your  community,  write  us  for 
nearest  address  at  which  you  can  procure  Seiberling  Cords  and  Tubes. 


SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY 


AKRON,  OHIO 


One  Quality 

As  good  as  the  best 
materials  and  human 
skill    can   make    it. 


SEIBERLING 

CORDS 
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Handy 


ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER 
Only  $30  net 

Floor  Tool  $5  extra 

The  Premier  Handy  weighs  only  6}4  pounds.  You 
strap  it  over  your  shoulder.  It  is  the  only  cleaner  of 
its  kind  on  the  market.  Its  strong  suction  does  all 
the  work  and  in  handling  it  you  will  find  it  lives  up 
to  its  name.    The  dust  danger  is  entirely  removed. 

ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Manufactured  and  distributed  in  Canada  by 

The   Canadian   General    Electric   Co..  Ltd., 

Toronto,  Ont.,  and  branches. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

I    ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO. 

Uept .  107,  L.  L>..  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Please  send  me  free  color  booklet  and  name  of  near- 
est dealer. 


I 


Name. 


Is  Your  Wife's 
Health  Worth  $30? 

You  would  pay  more  than  that  to  keep  her 
from  illness,  wouldn't  you?  You  would  be 
willing  to  deprive  yourself  of  a  few  cigars,  or 
a  few  nights  at  the  theatre,  if  you  knew  that 
she  was  risking  colds  or  sickness  in  her  house- 
work. Yet  you  let  her  go  on  using,  day  after 
day,  a  broom,  a  duster  or  some  other  sort  of 
dust-circulator  that  sends  little  clouds  of  dust 
into  the  nostrils  and  the  lungs. 

The  entire  medical  profession  has  recognized 
that  most  diseases  come  from  germs  hidden 
away  in  dust.  Government  publications  have 
cited  medical  authorities  as  holding  that  the 
careless  stirring  of  dust  is  "little  less  than 
criminal  negligence." 

Pure  air,  pure  food  and  pure  water  are  the 
necessities  of  healthful  living,  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  pure  air. 

The  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  pioneer  in  the  field  of  strong  electric 
suction  cleaning,  for  many  years  has  led  the 
crusade  against  hidden  dirt  and  dust  and  dis- 
ease germs.  The  Company's  product  "The 
Premier,  First  Among  Cleaners,''  is  now  in  600,- 
000  homes  whose  sanitation  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  efficiency  of  this  vacuum  cleaner.  Xow  we  have 
developed  for  the  interior  of  closed  cars,  furniture. 
hangings,  mattresses,  pillows,  clothes,  shelves  and 
bookcases,  a  smaller,  lighter,  inexpensive  electric 
cleaner,  with  strong  suction — The  Premier  Handy.  It 
is  ideal  for  small  apartments.  It  gathers  every  bit  of 
dust  and  dirt  that  comes  within  its  reach  in  action. 
You  can  use  it  even  in  a  sick-room.  Not  even  a  par- 
ticle of  dust  can  possibly  escape  into  your  nose  or 
throat. 

If  you  really  want  to  protect  the  health  of  your  wife, 
ask  your  nearest  department  store,  auto  accessory  or 
electrical  dealer  for 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


squadrons,  which  drive  down  these  moun- 
tain hollows  with  disastrous  effect.  Irre- 
sistible avalanches  make  massed  assaults, 
crushing  everything  within  their  paths  and 
gathering  momentum  as  they  go ;  they  grind 
down  every  tree,  often  leaving  their  trunks 
to  decay,  half  buried  in  the  debris  that  the 
floods  of  rock  and  snow  leave  in  their  wake. 
Yet,  undeterred  by  the  vengeance  the 
foe  has   wrought   on   their  elders,   young 


THE  GREAT  BATTLING  OF  FATHER 
COON 

'  I  AHREE  mongrel  hounds  dashed  across 
the  field.  A  reputable  raccoon  family 
who  had  been  ambling  contentedly  home- 
ward toward  the  dense  woods,  had  just 
reached  the  edge  of  the  first  thicket  when 
they  heard  the  dogs.  There  was  no  time 
to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  Luckily, 
just  ahead  of  them  was  a  stream,  and  fol- 
lowing Father  Coon  they  all  took  to  the 
water,  and  were  hardly  in  the  middle  of 
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THE  LAST   STAND. 
The  Old  Guard  dies;  it  never  surrenders,"  on  Mount  Baldy,  Colorado,  at  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet. 


trees  spring  up,  take  the  places  made 
vacant  by  the  avalanche,  and  begin  afresh 
a  courageous  but  hopeless  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  terrain  claimed  by  the  snow. 

It  does  appear  true,  however,  that  during 
generations  past  the  forces  of  Frost  have 
won  some  little  ground  from  those  of  the 
trees.  From  many  regions  there  come  re- 
ports of  the  dead  bodies  of  trees  that  held 
positions  in  advance  of  any  that  are  now 
living.  How  this  ground  was  taken  no  one 
may  ever  know. 

There  are  other  timber-lines  than  the 
one  which  Frost  draws  saying  to  the  trees, 
"They  shall  not  pass!"  Just  as  the  Incas 
drew  back  into  Maehu  Picehu — into  an 
isolation  where  no  enemy  might  pursue — 
so  many  species  of  trees,  weary  of  the 
fierce  competition  of  the  open  forests,  seek 
refuge  in  tracts  where  competitors  can  not 
come.  Some  of  them  invade  the  desert, 
preferring  its  burning  thirst  to  the  strenu- 
ous struggle  of  the  thick  forest ;  others  find 
their  place  in  the  grassy  plains,  where 
most  trees  are  unable  to  gain  a  foothold. 

Xo  one  can  follow  the  armies  of  the 
trees  around  the  world  without  gathering 
a  keen  impression  of  them  as  soldiers.  So 
well  are  the  different  classes  of  troops 
trained  that  there  are  forces  for  every 
front.  The  way  they  meet  the  fighting 
conditions  of  the  sectors  they  are  severally 
called  upon  to  hold — whether  in  cold 
Siberia  or  in  the  tropics,  whether  on  polar 
plain  or  mountain  summit,  whether  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  or  the  rim  of  the  world 
- — shows  an  adaptability  to  environment 
and  circumstance  that  makes  no  mean 
contrast  with  the  applauded  gifts  of  man 
himself  to  carrv  war  where  he  will. 


the  wide  stream  when,  with  a  splash,  the 
dogs  plunged  in,  only  a  few  yards  behind. 
Immediately  Father  Coon  dropt  back, 
for  when  it  comes  to  matters  of  life  and 
death  it  is  always  Father  Coon  who  fights 
first.  To-night,  in  spite  of  numbers,  the 
odds  were  all  in  his  favor;  for  the  raccoon 
is  the  second  cousin  of  those  great  water- 
weasels,  the  mink  and  the  otter,  and  it  is 
as  dangerous  to  attack  him  in  the  water  as 
to  fight  a  porcupine  in  his  tree  or  a  bear 
in  his  den.  How  Father  Coon  fared  in 
this  first  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  is  told 
by  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  in  his  book  "Wild 
Folk"   (Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Boston): 

The  first  of  the  pack  was  a  yellow  hound, 
who  looked  big  and  fierce  enough  to  tackle 
anything.  With  a  gasping  bay,  he  plowed 
forward,  open  mouthed,  to  grip  that  silent, 
black-masked  figure  which  floated  so 
lightly  in  front  of  him — only  to  find  it 
gone.  At  his  plunge  the  raccoon  had 
dived  deep,  a  trick  which  no  dog  has  yet 
learned.  A  second  later,  from  behind, 
a  slim  sinewy*  hand  closed  like  a  clamp  on 
the  dog's  foreleg,  too  far  forward  to  be 
reached  by  his  snapping  jaws.  As  the 
hound  lowered  his  head,  vainly  trying  to 
bite,  the  raccoon  reached  across  with  his 
other  paw,  and  gripped  his  opponent 
smotheringly  by  the  muzzle. 

Slowly,  inexorably,  he  threw  his  weight 
against  the  dog's  head,  until  it  sank  below 
the  surface.  As  the  other  dogs  approached, 
the  coon  maneuvered  so  that  the  struggling 
body  was  always  between  himself  and  his 
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Sun 


Armor  against  the 
beating  Sun 

GIVE  your  property  the  protection  it  de- 
serves. Save  the  surface  with  paint  that's 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  burning,  blister- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  and  other  climatic  con- 
ditions with  which  paint  must  contend. 

Years  of  service  have  given  Patton's  Sun- 
Proof  Paint  a  reputation  for  high  quality  and 
extreme  durability.  Its  unusual  elasticity  pre- 
vents blistering,  cracking  or  peeling.  And  it  is 
non-porous — proof  against  the  moisture  that 
starts  rot,  decay  and  quick  deterioration. 

Not  only  does  Patton's  Sun-Proof  Paint  last, 
and  keep  on  lasting,  but  it  covers  an  unusually 
large  surface  per  gallon.  In  other  words,  it 
gives  you  dual  economy.  So  insist  on  Patton's 
Sun-Proof  Paint. 

Patton's  Sun-Proof  Paint  is  manufactured 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  maker 
of  many  high-grade  products,  each  of  which  is 
known  for  high  quality  and  perfect  service. 
No  matter  what  you  require  in  the  way  of 
glass,  paint  and  varnish  products,  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Company  manufactures  something 
that  will  meet  your  requirements  exactly. 
Handled  by  quality  dealers  everywhere. 

Remember — a  good  brush  is  as  essential  as 
good  paint. 

Write  for  "Proof"  Booklet 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 


Glass 

Paint  and  Varnish  Factories 


Manufacturers  PAINT 

Milwaukee. Wis.  -    Newarlc.N.J, 


m 


PlTCAIRN  WaTERSPAR  VaRNISH  puts 
a  rich,  waterproof  finish  on  floors, 
furniture  and  woodwork.  Never 
turns  white. 


Our  Paint  and  Varnish  Ad- 
\isory  Board  will  gladly  consult 
with  any  manufacturer  facing  a 
paint  or  finishing  problem  and 
render  recommendations  without 
obligation.    Booklet  on   request. 
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attackers.  Never  for  an  instant  did  he  allow  his  prisoner's  head 
to  come  to  the  surface.  Suddenly  he  released  it,  and  flashed 
kick  into  the  shadows.  The  body  of  the  great  hound  floated  on 
the  surface,  with  gaping  jaws  and  unseeing  eyes. 

Once  more  the  coon  dived  and  dragged  down,  -with  the  same 
deadly  grip,  the  smaller  of  his  remaining  opponents.  This  time 
he  went  under  water  with  him.  The  dog  struggled  desperately, 
but  paws  have  no  chance  against  hands.  Moreover,  a  raccoon 
can  stay  under  water  nearly  five  minutes,  which  is  over  a  minute 
too  long  for  any  dog.  When  the  coon  at  last  appeared  on  the 
surface,  he  came  up  alone. 

At  that  moment  old  Sam,  aroused  by  the  harking  and  baying 
of  his  dogs,  hurried  to  the  bank  and  called  off  his  remaining 
hound,  who  was  only  too  glad  to  sAvim  away  from  the  death  hi 
the  dark,  which  had  overtaken  his  pack  mate's.  A  moment  later 
the  victor  Avas  on  his  way  back  to  the  den-tree.  The  next 
morning,  in  a  little  inlet,  where  an  eddy  of  the  stream  had  cast 
them,  Sam  found  the  bodies  of  the  dogs  who  had  dared  to  give  a 
raccoon  the  odds  of  the  stream;  and  he  swore  to  himself  to  kill 
that  coon  before  snow  flew. 

Many  and  many  a  time  he  tried.  Everywhere  the  old  Piny 
saw  the  tracks  of  the  family,  the  front  paws  showing  clawmarks. 
while  the  hind  paws,  set  flat  like  those  of  a  bear,  made  a  print 
like  a  baby's  bare  foot.  One  track  always  shoAved  three  claws 
missing.  Yet,  hunt  as  he  would,  he  could  never  surprize  any  of 
them  again  by  day  or  night,  while  the  many  traps  he  sowed 
everywhere  caught  nothing. 

But  one  night  in  October  the  hunters  came  with  their  famous 
coon-dogs,  Grip,  Pet  and  Xip.  and  the  first  coon-hunt  of  the 
season  began: 

It  Avas  just  before  midnight  when  the  party  reached  the  dense 
woods  A\here  Sam  Carpenter  had  so  often  seen  tracks  of  the  rac- 
coons. Early  in  the  evening  the  little  family  had  found  a  per- 
simmon tree  loaded  doAvn  Avith  sweet,  puekery,  orange-red  fruit, 
and  were  ambling  peacefully  toAvard  one  of  their  father's  hunt- 
ing-lodges in  an  old  crow's  nest.  They  happened  to  pass  the 
next  Woods  nearest  Sam's  cabin  just  as  the  whole  party  entered 
it.  Lanterns  waA-ed,  men  shouted,  and  dogs  yipped  and  bayed 
among  the  trees,  as  they  ran  sniffing  here  and  there,  trying  to 
locate  a  fresh  trail. 

The  fierce  chorus  came  to  the  hunted  ones  like  a  message  of 
death  and  doom.  If  they  scattered,  some  of  the  little  coons 
AA'ould  inevitably  be  OA'ertaken  by  this  pack  of  trained  dogs, 
directed  by  A'eteran  hunters.  If  they  kept  together,  sooner  or 
later  they  would  be  treed,  and  perhaps  all  perish.  Once  again 
the  leader  faced  the  last  desperate  duty  of  the  father  of  a  rac- 
coon family.  He  dropt  back  to  meet  and  hold  the  raging  pack 
until  Mother  Coon  could  hurry  the  little  ones  home  by  the  tree- 
top  route. 

In  another  minute  Xip,  the  last  remaining  dog  of  Sam's  pack, 
caught  the  scent,  and  with  a  bay  that  echoed  through  the  tangled 
thickets  and  across  the  dark  pools  of  the  marshland  woods, 
dashed  along  the  fresh  trail.  Then  happened  something  which 
had  never  before  befallen  the  luckless  Xip  in  all  his  days  and 
nights  of  hunting.  From  out  of  the  thickets  where  the  trail 
led  rushed  a  black-masked  figure,  hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  gloom. 
Xip's  triumphant  bay  changed  to  a  dismayed  yelp,  as  a  set  of 
sharp  claAvs  dug  bloody  furroAvs  down  his  face  and  ripped  his 
long  silky  ears  to  ribbons. 

Before  he  could  come  to  close  grips  his  opponent  had  disap- 
peared into  the  depths  of  a  thicket,  and  XTip  decided  to  wait  for 
the  rest  of  the  pack.  In  a  moment  they  joined  him,  Avith  Grip 
and  Pet  leading.  As  they  approached  the  thicket  they,  too, 
had  the  surprize  of  their  Hacs.  Contrary  to  all  precedent  a 
hunted  coon,  instead  of  running  away,  attacked  them  furiously. 
It  Avas  Aery  irregular  and  disconcerting.  EAen  as  they  Avere 
disentangling  themseh'es  from  the  clinging  greenbrier  and  matted 
branches,  they  were  gashed  and  slashed  by  an  enemy  Avho  flashed 
in  and  out  from  the  bit  of  open  ground  Avhere  he  had  Avaited  for 
them.  The  leaders  of  the  pack  yelped  and  hoA\rled,  and  stopt, 
until  reinforced  and  prest  forward  by  the  slower  dogs  as  they 
came  up. 

Little  by  little  the  old  raccoon  Avas  forced  back  and  compelled 
to  make  desperate  dashes  here  and  there,  to  aAoid  being  sur- 
rounded. At  last,  he  found  himself  dmen  beyond  the  area  of 
the  tangled  thickets  and  into  a  stretch  of  open  ground.  Spread- 
ing out,  the  dogs  hemmed  him  in  on  every  side  except  one. 
(hiarded  on  his  flank  by  a  long  swale  of  the  spiked  greenbrier, 
he  rushed  along  the  one  line  left  open  to  him,  only  to  find  him- 
self in  the  open  again.  Just  beyond  him  the  cranberry-groAvers 
had  left  a  great  SAAeet-gum  tree  AA'hich,  AA'ith  the  lapse  of  years, 
had  grown  to  an  enormous  size.  As  the  pack  closed  around  him, 
the  coon  made  a  dash  for  his  refuge  and  scuttled  up  the  trunk, 
while  the  dogs  leaped  high  in  the  air,  snapping  at  his  very 
heels. 


By  the  time  the  hunters  came  up,  the  whole  clamoring  pack. 
in  a  circle,  Avas  paAving  at  the  tree.  When  the  men  saAv  that  Pet 
and  Grip  and  Nip,  Avhose  noses  had  never  yet  betrayed  them, 
had  their  paws  against  the  trunk  with  the  rest,  they  decided 
that  the  coon  had  been  treed,  and  was  still  treed,  which  did  not 
always  folloAv.  The  vast  tree  was  too  large  around  either  to 
climb  or  to  cut.  Raising  the  lighted  lantern  which  he  carried, 
old  Hen  held  it  back  of  his  head  and  stared  straight  up  into  the 
heart  of  the  great  gum.  At  last,  sixty  feet  above  the  ground, 
against  the  blackness  of  the  trunk  shoAved  two  dots  of  flaming 
gold.  They  were  the  eyes  of  the  raccoon,  as  it  leaned  out  to 
stare  doAvn  at  the  yellow  blotch  of  light  below. 

The  men  posted  the  dogs  in  a  Avide  circle  around  the  tree,  and 
then  built  up  a  roaring  fire  and  sat  down  to  aAvait  the  dawn.  For 
long  they  talked  and  smoked  and  dozed  until  at  last  a  ghostly 
AArhiteness  seemed  to  rise  from  the  ground.  Little  by  little  the 
shadoAvs  paled,  the  sky  brightened,  and  crimson  bars  gleamed 
across  the  gateAvay  of  the  east.  It  Avas  the  hour  for  the  final 
conflict,  and  the  story  goes  on: 

At  the  shouts  of  the  men  and  the  yelps  and  barks  of  the  dogs 
below,  the  old  coon  stiffened  and  stared  doAvn  at  them  unflinch- 
ingly. Hen  Pine  produced  his  cherished  AA'eapon.  Aiming  care- 
fully above  the  treed  animal  he  fired,  and  the  heavy  load  splashed 
and  crashed  through  the  upper  branches  of  the  tree.  Grimly 
the  great  raccoon  faced  his  fate,  as  the  scattering  shot  warned 
him  that  his  only  chance  for  life  Avas  on  the  ground.  Slowly  but 
unhesitatingly  he  moAed  down  the  side  of  the  tree,  Avhile  the 
dogs  below  bayed  and  howled  and  leaped  high  in  the  air.  Be- 
yond the  dogs  stood  the  men.  In  their  faces  shoAved  no  pity  for 
the  trapt  animal,  avIio  must  fight  for  his  life  against  such  fearful 
odds. 

For  a  moment  the  coon  looked  down  impassively  at  his  foes. 
Then,  just  as  the  golden  rim  of  the  rising  sun  shoAAred  aboA'e  the 
tree-tops,  he  turned  like  lightning  and  sprang  out  into  mid-air, 
sideways,  so  that  he  would  land  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
As  he  came  through  the  air,  spread  out  like  a  huge  flying  sqirirrel. 
his  keen  claws  slashed  back  and  forth  as  if  he  Avere  limbering  up 
for  action.  He  struck  the  ground  lightly  and  Avas  met  by  a  waA'e 
of  dogs  which  SAvept  him  against  the  tree.  There  Avith  his  back 
guarded  by  the  trunk,  he  made  his  last  stand. 

At  first,  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  be  OA-erwhelmed  as  the 
howling  pack  dashed  at  him,  but  it  Avas  science  against  numbers. 
Perfectly  balanced,  he  ducked  and  sidestept  like  a  lightAveight 
champion  in  a  street-fight,  slashing  with  his  long,  keen  claws  so 
swiftly  that  no  one  of  the  worrying,  eroAA-ded  pack  escaped. 
With  flashing,  tiny,  imperceptible  movements  he  a\-oided  time 
and  again  the  snaps  and  rushes  of  the  best  hounds  there. 
Occasionally  he  would  be  slashed  by  their  sharp  teeth, 
and  his  grizzled  coat  A\ras  flecked  here  and  there  Avith  blood; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  secure  a  firm  grip  on  his  tough,  loose 
hide,  and  none  of  the  hounds  A\rere  able  to  secure  the  fatal 
throat-hold,  or  to  clamp  their  jaAvs  on  one  of  those  slender 
Hashing  paAvs. 

For  the  most  part,  the  old  champion  depended  upon  his  long 
claws,  which  ripped  bloody  furroAvs  eA'ery  time  they  got  home. 
Only  in  the  clinches,  Avhen  held  for  a  moment  by  one  or  more  of 
his  opponents,  did  he  use  the  forty  fighting  teeth  with  AA-hieh 
he  was  equipped.  When  this  happened,  the  dog  AArho  exchanged 
bites  with  him  im-ariably  got  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  The 
fighting  was  as  fast  as  it  was  furious.  In  less  than  a  minute  two 
or  three  of  the  pack  limped  out  of  the  circle  Avith  dreadful 
gashed  throats  or  crunched  and  shattered  paws.  Then 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  many-colored  mass,  with  the 
gray  and  black  ahvays  on  top.  Suddenly  it  broke,  and  the 
great  l'accoon.  torn  and  bleeding,  but  with  an  air  of  grim  confi- 
dence, was  alone  with  his  back  against  the  tree,  while  around 
him  in  an  ever-A\idening  circle  the  hounds  backed  aAvay,  yelping 
AAith  pain. 

The  raccoon  recoArered  his  wdnd  and,  wily  fighter  that  he  Avas. 
changed  his  tactics,.  Without  giA'ing  the  dogs  time  to  get  back 
their  lost  courage,  he  suddenly  dashed  fonvard  with  a  grating, 
terrifying  snarl,  the  first  sound  that  had  come  from  him  through- 
out the  battle.  As  he  rushed  at  them,  his  hair  bristled  until  he 
seemed  to  swell  to  double  his  size. 

For  a  second  the  ring  held.  Then  with  a  yelp  the  nearest  dog 
diA'ed  out  of  the  Avay  and  scuttled  off.  His  example  was  too 
much  for  the  others.  A  second  more,  and  the  ring  was  broken 
and  the  dogs  scattered.  In  Aain  the  men  tried  to  rally  them 
again.  They  had  resoh'ed  to  haAre  no  further  part  or  lot  Avith 
that  coon,  aa-Iio,  AA'ithout  a  backward  look,  moAred  stiffly  and 
limpingly  toAvard  the  nearest  thicket. 

Not  until  he  had  plunged  into  a  tangle  of  greenbrier,  Avhere  no 
dog  could  folloAv,  did  that  pack  recoA'er  its  morale.  Then,  indeed, 
safe  outside  the  fierce  thorns,  they  groAvled  and  barked  and  raA-ed 
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Texaco  Motor  Oils  are  clean. 

Clean  means  pure.  Pure  means  fully  refined. 
Complete  refinement  means  correct  lubrication. 
Correct  lubrication  means  an  engine  more  re- 
sponsive, more  enduring,  more  economical,  more 
dependable. 


Texaco  Motor  Oils  are  clear. 

Call  for  Texaco  Motor  Oil — in  the  right  grade  for 
your  car.  Watch  it  poured  into  the  motor — light, 
medium,  heavy  or  extra-heavy — you  will  see  that 
unmistakable  clear  golden  color. 


Texaco  Motor  Oils  are  full-bodied. 

They  hold  their  lubricating  quality  under  hard- 
est use.  They  are  all  oil.  Drain  out,  refill  with 
Texaco  Motor  Oil,  and  have  a  better  car. 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY,  U.  S.  A. 

Texaco  Petroleum  Products 


Run  it  with  Texaco  Gasoline 


Save  it  with  Texaco  Motor  Oil 
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Christmas  roses— children  always 
out  of  doors — sparkling  ocean/| 
at  your  feet  and  sunny  days  of 
sheer  delight  are  just  a  few  of 
life's  advantages  at  San  Diego, 
California. 

Thousands  of  families  discover, 
each  year,  how  easy  and  desir- 
able it  is,  with  even  a  moderate 
competence,  to  live  in  this  de- 
lightful city  by  the  sea. 

Glorious  motoring  by  the  sea- 
shore or  among  the  mountain 
passes,  modern  hotels  and  apart- 
ments at  reasonable  rates,  golf 
courses,  water  sports,  launch 
parties,  ocean  trips  and  all  the 
advantages  and  interests  of  one 
■hundred  thousand  residentscon- 
tribute  to  your  enjoyment  from 
the  day  you  arrive  and  are  wel- 
comed. 

"Write  today.  By  planning  now 
you  can  best  arrange  a  delight- 
ful winter  or  your  permanent 
home  by  the  blue  Pacific,  at 


o 


Laiirorma 


Come  direct  to  San 
Diego  over  the  new  San 
Diego  and  Arizona  Rail- 
way, operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  Rock  Island 
and  the  E.  P.  di  S.  W. 
Golden  State  Route,  and 
enjoy  a  daylight  ride 
through  magnificent 
Carriso  Gorge  and  Old 
Mexico. 


This  booklet  tells  a  won-  I 
derful   story   about  San 
Diego,  California.    Sign 
the   coupon    and   get   it 
free  by  return  mail. 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNIA  CLUB, 
300  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 

San  Diego,  California. 

Gentlemen:  I  should  like  to  read  your  fascinating  story  of  San  Diego,  California.     Please 
send  me  your  free  booklet. 


NAME 
CITY 


STREET 
..  STATE_ 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


and  told  of  the  terrible  things  they  would 
do  to  that   coon — when  they  caught  him. 

Half  an  hour  later,  and  half  a  league 
farther,  from  a  great  gum  tree  on  the  edge 
of  a  black  silent  stream,  came  the  sound  of 
soft,  welcoming  love  notes. 

Father  Coon  was  home  again. 


FIGHTERS  OF  THE  FOREST 

Til  E  quarrel  of  the  cow  elks  began  when 
one   of   them    discovered   a  bunch    of 
black"  fungus  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.     She  stood 
erect  on  her  hind  legs  trying  to  reach  the 
tempting    morsel    with    her    mouth.     An 
older  cow,    the   largest    and   oldest    in    the 
herd,   came   up   to   the   tree,   and   the   two 
made  wfy  faces  at  each  other  and  champed 
their    teeth   together   threateningly.      Sud- 
denly both  cows  rose  on  their  hind  legs, 
struck    out     viciously    with     their     sharp 
pointed    front    hoofs,    and,    after   a   lively 
sparring    bout,     they     actually     clinched. 
The   young    cow    got    both    front    legs  of 
the     old     cow    between    her   own,    where 
they  were  held   practically  helpless,    and 
then  with  her  own  front  hoofs  she  fiercely 
rained  blows  upon  (lie  ribs  of  her  assailant. 
The  old  coav  backed  away  and  fled,  com- 
pletely vanquished,  with  the  younger  close 
upon    her    heels.     Quarrels    between    wild 
animals  in   a   state  of   nature  are  almost 
invariably    due    to    one    of    two    causes — 
attack  and  defense  in  a  struggle  for  prey, 
or  the  jealousy  of  males  during  the  mating 
season.     With  rare  exceptions,  the  battles 
for  prey  occur  between  animals  of  different 
species — teeth  and  claws  against  horns  and 
hoofs,  for  instance,  and  the  fight  is  to  the 
death.     Hunger  forces  one  to  attack,  and 
tlie    intended    victim     defends    himself — 
it   is  not  a  question  of  good  or  evil  temper 
— it  is  necessity,  and  neither  party  has  any 
option    but    to    fight.     Such    combats    are 
tests    of    agility,     strength,     and    staying- 
powers,  and  in  a  few  cases  of  thickness  of 
bone  and  muscle,  says  William  T.  Horna- 
day  in  his  book  "The  Minds  and  Manners 
of  Wild  Animals"  (Scribner's,  New  York), 
and  he  continues: 

Of  the  comparatively  few  animals  which 
do  draw  blood  of  their  own  kind  through 
ill  temper  or  jealousy,  I  have  never  en- 
countered any  more  given  to  internecine 
strife  than  orang-utans.  Their  fighting 
methods,  and  their  love  of  fighting,  are 
highly  suggestive  of  the  temper  and  actions 
of  the  human  tough.  They  fight  by  biting, 
and  usually  it  is  the  fingers  and  toes  that 
suffer.  Of  twenty-seven  orang-utans  I 
shot  in  Borneo,  and  twelve  more  that 
were  shot  for  me  by  native  hunters,  five 
were  fighters,  and  had  had  one  or  more 
fingers  or  toes  bitten  off  in  battle. 

A  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  or  orang-utan, 
being  heavy  of  body,  short  of  neck,  and 
by  no  means  nimble-footed,  can  not  spring 
upon  an  adversary,  choose  a  vulnerable 
spot,  and  bite  to  kill;  but  what  it  lacks 
in  agility  it  makes  up  in  length  and  strength 
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of  arm  and  hand.  Tt  seizes  its  antagonist's 
hand,  carries  it  to  its  Own  mouth,  and  bites 
at  the  fingers.  Usually,  the  bitten  finger 
is  severed  as  evenly  as  by  a  surgeon's  ampu- 
tation, and  heals  quite  as  successfully. 

I  never  saw  two  big  orang-utans  fighting, 
but  T  have  had  several  captive  ones  seize 
my  arm  and  try  to  bring  my  fingers  within 
luting  distance.  The  canine  teeth  of  a  full 
grown  male  orang  are  just  as  large  and 
dangerous  as  the  teeth  of  a  bear  of  the 
same  size,  and  the  powerful  incisors  have 
one  quality  which  the  teeth  of  a  bear  do 
not  possess.  A  bear  pierces  or  tears  an 
antagonist  with  Ins  canines,  but  very  rarely 
bites  off  anything.  An  orang-utan  bites 
off  a  finger  as  evenly  as  a  boy  nips  off  the 
end  of  a  stick  of  candy. 

When  orang-utans  fight,  they  also  attack 
each  other's  faces,  and  often  their  broad 
and  expansive  lips  suffer  severely.  My 
eleventh  orang  bore  the  scars  of  many 
a  fierce  duel  in  the  tree-tops.  A  piece 
had  been  bitten  out  of  the  middle  of  both 
his  lips,  leaving  in  each  a  large,  ragged 
notch.  Both  his  middle  fingers  had  been 
taken  off  at  the  second  joint,  and  his  feet 
had  lost  the  third  right  toe,  the  fourth  left 
toe,  and  the  end  of  one  hallux.  His  back, 
also,  had  sustained  a  severe  injury,  which 
had  retarded  his  growth.  This  animal 
we  called  "The  Desperado." 

Orang  No.  34  had  lost  the  entire  edge  of 
his  upper  lip.  It  had  been  bitten  across 
diagonally,  but  adhered  at  one  corner, 
and  healed  without  sloughing  off,  so  that 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  a  piece  of 
lip  two  inches  long  hung  dangling  at  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  He  had  also  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  an  entire  finger.  No.  36 
had  lost  a  good  sized  piece  out  of  his  upper 
lip,  and  the  first  toe  had  been  bitten  off  his 
left  foot. 

All  these  combats  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  tree-tops,  for  an  adult  orang-utan 
has  never  been  known  to  descend  to  the 
earth  except  for  water. 

In  some  manner  it  has  become  a  preva- 
lent belief  that  in  their  native  jungles  all 
three  of  the  great  apes — gorilla,  orang.  and 
chimpanzee — are  dangerous  to  human  be- 
ings, and  often  attack  them  with  clubs. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
According  to  the  natives  of  West  Africa, 
a  gorilla  or  chimpanzee  fights  a  hunter 
by  biting  his  face  and  fingers,  just  as  an 
orang-utan  does.  I  believe  that  no  sane 
orang  ever  voluntarily  left  the  safety  of 
a  tree-top  to  fight  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
on  the  ground;  and  1  am  sure  an  orang 
never  struck  a  blow  with  a  club,  unless 
carefully  taught  to  do  so. 

On  the  whole,  wild  animals  are  not  quar- 
relsome; they  have  learned  the  two  funda- 
mental facts  of  the  philosophy  of  life — 
that  peace  is  better  than  war  and  that  if 
one  must  fight*  it  is  better  to  fight  outside 
or.e's  own  species.  Wolves  are  a  notable 
exception  to  this  rule,  for  at  times  a 
wounded  wolf  is  attacked  and  usually  in 
such  cases  he  is  killed  and  eaten  by  the 
other  members  of  the  pack.  Bears  have 
quite  definite  fighting  tactics,  which  Dr. 
1 1  ornaday  explains : 

hi  captivity,  bears  quarrel  and  scold  one 
another  freely,  at  feeding  time,  but  seldom 
draw  blood.  I  have  questioned  many  old 
hunters,  and  read  many  books  by  bear 
hunters,  but  Ira  Dodge,  of  Wyoming,  is 
the  only  man  I  know  who  has  witnessed 
a  real  fight  between  wild  bears.  lie  once 
saw  a  battle  between  a  cinnamon  and  a 
grizzly  over  the  carcass  of  an  elk. 

In  attacking,  a  bear  does   three   things, 
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COLUMBIAUNIVER8ITY 

Announces  its 

HOME  STUDY  COURSES 


Through  the  medium  of  its  Home 
Study  Courses,  Columbia  University 
offers  the  advantages  of  its  teachers 
and  equipment  to  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  in 
fulfillment  of  the  University's  definite 
policy  of  Scholarship  and  Service. 

Although  this  is  the  first  general 
announcement  to  be  made  regarding 
these  courses,  this  Department  of  the 
University  has  been  in  operation 
for  two  years.  Its  work  has  been  so 
successful  that  Columbia  lias  de- 
cided to  broaden  the  scope  of  its 
activities  and  to  place  its  advantages 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  seek 
further  systematic  study  but  are 
unable  to  take  resident  courses  in 
any  university  as  candidates  for 
a  degree. 

The  Columbia  Home  Study  Courses 
are  prepared  and  conducted  by 
members  of  the  University  teaching 
staff  with  whom  each  student  is  in 
direct  contact  throughout  the  course. 


The  Home  Study  Courses,  however, 
have  been  organized  differently  from 
the  resident  college  courses  so  that 
they  may  be  conducted  in  writing 
and  so  that  the  instructor  may  super- 
vise the  work  of  each  student  and 
test  it  for  thoroughness. 

These  courses  offer  opportunity  for 
increased  business  efficiency  and  for 
the  broader,  happier  life  which 
greater  knowledge  always  brings. 

You  may  be  one  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  college  graduates  who  would 
like  to  carry  certain  studies  farther 
but  who  have  heretofore  lacked 
proper  facilities  for  such  work. 

Possibly  you  never  attended  college. 
Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  to 
obtain,  without  interference  with 
your  present  duties  or  vocation  and 
from  a  truly  national  university, 
many  of  the  advantages  which  a 
resident  academic  course  would  have 
given  you. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  covered  by  the  Home 

Studv  Courses  : 


English  Composition 

Economics 

Photo  Play  Writing 

Mathematics 

Business  English 

Psychology 

Short  Story  Writing 

Actuarial   Mathematics 

English  Literature 

Philosophy 

Modern  Drama 

Foreign  Languages 

Foreign  Exchange 
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and  usually  in  the  same  order.  First,  he  delivers  a  sweeping 
sidewise  blow  on  the  head  of  his  antagonist;  then  he  seizes 
him  by  the  cheek,  with  the  intention  of  shifting  to  the  throat 
as  quickly  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  His  third  move  consists  in 
throwing  his  weight  upon  his  foe  and  bearing  him  to  the  earth, 
where  he  will  have  a  better  chance  at  his  throat.  If  the  fighters 
are  fairly  matched,  the  struggle  is  head  to  head  and  mouth  to 
mouth.  After  the  first  onset,  the  paws  do  little  or  no  damage 
and  the  attacks  of  the  teeth  rarely  go  as  far  down  as  the 
shoulders.  Often  the  assailant  will  seize  his  opponent's  cheek 
and  hold  on  so  firmly  that  for  a  full  minute  the  other  can  do 
nothing;  but  this  means  little. 

In  combats  between  bears,  the  one  that  is  getting  mauled,  or 
that  feels  outclassed,  will  throw  himself  upon  the  ground,  flat 
\ipon  his  back,  and  proceed  to  fight  with  all  four  sets  of  claws  in 
addition  to  his  teeth,  j  This  attitude  is  purely  defensive,  and 
often  is  maintained  until  an  opportunity  occurs  to  attack  with 
good  advantage,  or  to  escape.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  standing 
bear  to  make  a  serious  impression  upon  an  antagonist  who  lies 
upon  his  back,  clawing  vigorously  with  all  four  feet  at  the  head 
of  his  assailant. 

Often  is  the  question  asked,  "If  a  grizzly  bear  and  a  tiger 
should  fight,  which  would  whip  the  Other?"  One  can  answer 
only  with  opinions  and  deductions,  not  by  reference  to  the  records 
of  the  ring;  for  it  seems  that  the  terrors  of  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient  have  never  yet  been  matched  in  a  fight  to  a  finish. 

One  of  the  heaviest  tigers  ever  weighed,  prior  to  1878,  scaled 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds,  and  was  as  free  from  sur- 
plus flesh  and  fat  as  a  prize-fighter  in  the  ring.  He  stood  three 
feet  seven  inches  at  the  shoulder,  measured  thirty-six  inches 
around  the  jaws,  and  twenty  inches  around  the  forearm.  Very 
few  lions  have  ever  exceeded  his  weight  or  dimensions.  So 
far  as  I  know,  a  wild  grizzly  bear  of  the  largest  size  has  never 
been  scaled,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  any  California  grizzly 
has  weighed  more  than  twelve  hundred  pounds.  The  silvertip 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  a  totally  different  animal,  being 
smaller  as  well  as  different  in  color. 

In  a  match  between  a  grizzly  and  a  tiger  of  equal  weights,  the 
activity  of  the  latter,  combined  with  the  greater  spread  of  his 
jaws  and  length  of  his  canine  teeth,  would  insure  him  the  victory. 
The  superior  attack  of  the  tiger  would  give  him  an  advantage 
which  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  overcome.  The  blow 
of  a  tiger's  paw  is  as  powerful  as  that  of  a  grizzly  of  the  same  size, 
tho  I  doubt  if  it  is  any  quicker  in  delivery.  The  quickness  with 
which  a  seemingly  clumsy  bear  can  deliver  a  smashing  blow  is 
astonishing.  Moreover,  nature  has  given  the  grizzly  a  coat  of 
fur  which  as  a  protection  in  fighting  is  almost  equal  to  chain 
mail.  Its  length,  combined  with  its  density,  makes  it  difficult 
for  teeth  or  claws  to  cut  through  it,  and  in  a  struggle  with  a 
tiger  protective  fur  is  only  a  fair  compensation  for  a  serious 
lack  of  leaping  power  in  the  hinder  limbs.  Tho  the  tiger  would 
win  at  equal  weights,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  an  adult 
California  grizzly  would  vanquish  a  tiger  of  the  largest  size, 
for  his  greater  bulk  would  far  outweigh  the  latter's  agility. 

Tigers,  when  well  matched,  fight  head  to  head  and  mouth  to 
mouth,  as  do  nearly  all  other  carnivora,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  strike  with  their  front  paws.  One  of  the  finest  spectacles 
I  ever  witnessed  was  a  pitched  battle  between  two  splendid 
tigers,  in  a  cage  which  afforded  them  ample  room.  With  loud, 
roaring  coughs,  they  sprang  together,  ears  laid  tight  to  their 
heads,  eyes  closed  until  only  sparks  of  green  and  yellow  fire 
flashed  through  four  narrow  slits,  and  their  upper  lips  snarling 
high  up  to  clear  the  glittering  fangs  beneath.  Coughing,  snarl- 
ing, and  often  roaring  furiously,  each  sprang  for  the  other's 
throat,  but  jaw  met  jaw  until  their  teeth  almost  cracked  together. 
They  rose  fully  erect  on  their  hind  legs,  with  their  heads  seven 
feet  high,  stood  there,  and  smashed  away  with  their  paws,  while 
tufts  of  hair  flew  through  the  air,  and  the  cage  seemed  full  of 
sparks.  Neither  gave  the  other  a  chance  to  get  the  throat-hold, 
nor  indeed  to  do  aught  else  than  ward  off  calamity;  and  each 
face  was  a  picture  of  fury. 

This  startling  combat  lasted  a  surprizingly  long  time,  Avithout 
noticeable  advantage  to  either  side.  Finally  the  tigers  backed 
away  from  each  other,  and  when  at  a  safe  distance  apart  dropt 
their  front  feet  to  the  floor,  growling  savagely  and  licking  their 
lips  wherever  a  claw  had  drawn  blood. 

Of  all  the  wild  animals  that  are  preyed  upon  by  lions,  tigers, 
leopards,  jaguars,  and  pumas,  only  half  a  dozen  species  do  any- 
thing more  than  struggle  to  escape.  The  guar  and  the  wild  buf- 
falo of  India  are  sufficiently  vindictive  in  dealing  with  a  human 
hunter  whose  aim  is  not  straight,  but  both  fly  before  the  tiger, 
and  count  themselves  lucky  when  they  can  escape  with  nothing 
worse  to  show  than  a  collection  of  long  slits  on  their  sides  and 
hindquarters  made  by  his  knife-like  claws.  They  do  not  care 
to  return  to  do  battle  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  and  seek  to  put 
the  widest  possible  stretch  of  jungle  between  themselves  and 
their  dreaded  enemy. 


Here  is  a  deer  and  puma  story.  In  the  picturesque  bad-lands 
of  Hell  Creek,  Montana,  I  saw  my  comrade,  Laton  A.  Huffman, 
kill  a  large  mule  deer  buck  that  three  months  previously  had  been 
attacked  by  a  puma.  From  above  it,  the  great  cat  had  leaped 
upon  the  back  of  the  deer,  and  laid  hold  with  teeth  and  claws. 
In  its  struggle  for  life  the  buck  either  leaped  or  fell  off  the  edge 
of  a  perpendicular  "cut  bank,"  and  landed  upon  its  back,  with 
the  puma  underneath.  Evidently  the  puma  was  so  seriously 
injured  that  it  could  not  continue  the  struggle;  but  it  surely  left 
its  earmarks. 

One  ear  of  the  buck  was  fearfully  torn.  There  was  a  big  wound 
on  the  top  of  the  neck,  where  the  puma  jaws  had  lacerated  the 
skin  and  flesh;  and  both  hind  legs  had  been  badly  clawed  by  the 
assailant's  hind  feet.  The  main  beam  of  the  right  antler  had 
been  broken  off  half-way  up,  while  the  antlers  were  still  in  the 
velvet,  which  enabled  us  to  fix  the  probable  date  of  the  encounter. 

In  the  great  Wynand  forest  I  once  got  lost,  and  in  toiling 
through  a  five-acre  patch  of  grass  higher  than  my  head,  and  so 
dense  that  it  was  not  negotiable  except  by  following  the  game 
trails,  my  simple  old  Kuramber  and  I  came  suddenly  upon  the 
scene  of  a  great  struggle.  In  the  center  of  a  space  about  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  on  which  the  tall  grass  had  been  trampled  flat, 
lay  the  remains  of  a  sambar  stag  Avhich  had  very  recently  been 
killed  and  eaten  by  a  tiger.  The  neck  had  not  been  dislocated, 
and  the  sambar  had  fought  long  and  hard.  Evidently  the  tiger 
had  Iain  in  wait  on  the  runway,  and  had  failed  to  subdue  the 
sambar  by  his  first  fierce  onslaught.  Now  an  angry  stag  with 
good  antlers  is  no  mean  antagonist,  and  it  is  strange  if  the  tiger 
in  the  case  went  through  that  struggle  Avithout  a  puncture  in 
his  tawny  skin. 

In  South  Africa,  the  writer  says,  Vaughan  Kirby  once  found 
the  dead  bodies  of  a  bull  sable  antelope  and  a  lion  lying  close  to- 
gether where  they  had  fallen  after  a  great  struggle.  The  sable 
antelope  must  haA~e  killed  its  antagonist  by  a  lucky  backward 
thrust  of  its  long  curA-ed  horns  as  the  lion  fastened  upon  its  back 
to  pull  it  doAvn.  Other  experiences  of  this  naturalist  are  cited 
by  Dr.  Hornaday: 

Mr.  Kirby's  dogs  once  disturbed  a  sanguinary  struggle  between 
a  leopard  and  a  wild  boar,  or  "bush  pig,"  which  had  well-nigh 
reached  a  finish.  The  old  boar,  Avhen  bayed  by  the  dogs,  was 
found  to  be  most  terribly  mauled.  Its  tough  skin  hung  literally 
in  shreds  from  its  neck  and  shoulders,  presenting  ghastly  open 
Avounds.  The  entrails  protruded  from  a  deep  claw  gash  in  the 
side,  and  the  head  Avas  a  mass  of  blood  and  dirt.  "On  searching 
around,"  says  Mr.  Kirby,  "Ave  found  unmistakable  eA-idence  of 
a  lifo-and-death  struggle.  The  ground  Avas  coA'ered  Avith  gouts 
of  blood  and  yelloAv  hair,  to  some  of  Avhich  the  skin  (of  the  leop- 
ard) was  still  attached.  Blood  was  splashed  plentifully  on  the 
tree  stems  and  the  Ioav  brushwood,  which  for  a  space  of  a  dozen 
yards  around  Avas  trampled  flat."  The  leopard  had  fled  upon 
the  approach  of  the  dogs,  leaA'ing  a  trail  of  blood,  which,  tho 
folloAved  quickly,  Avas  finally  lost  in  bad  ground.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  from  the  abo\*e  and  many  other  eA'idences  equally  good, 
Mr.  Kirby  considers  the  bush  pig  a  remarkably  courageous  ani- 
mal. He  says  that  it  AAas  "never  yet  knoAA'n  to  show  the  white 
feather,"  and  declares  that  "a  pig  is  neArer  defeated  until  he  is 
dead." 

The  sable  antelope  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  well- 
nigh  uniAersal  ride  against  fighting  between  wild  animals  of  the 
same  species.  Of  this  species,  Mr.  Kirby  says:  "Sable  antelope 
bulls  fight  most  fiercely  amongst  themselAres,  and  tho  I  have  neArer 
actually  witnessed  an  encounter  betAveen  them,  I  haAe  often  seen 
the  result  of  such,  eAidenced  by  great  gaping  wounds  that  could 
haAe  been  made  by  nothing  else  than  the  horns  of  an  opponent. 
I  once  killed  a  large  bull  Avith  a  piece  of  another's  horn-tip,  fully 
throe  inches  long,  buried  in  its  neck.  In  1889  I  shot  an  old  bull 
on  the  SAvinya  wi t h  a  terrible  AA-ound  in  its  off  shoulder,  caused 
by  a  horn  thrust." 

During  the  breeding  season,  our  wild  buffaloes  of  the  great 
vanished  herds  were  much  giA'en  to  fighting,  and  ah\-ays  through 
jealousy.  The  bulls  belloAved  until  they  could  be  heard  for 
miles,  tore  up  earth  and  tlrreAv  it  into  the  air,  rolled  their  eyes, 
and  often  rushed  together  in  a  terrifying  manner;  but  beyond 
butting  their  heads,  pushing  and  straining  until  the  Aveaker 
turned  and  ran,  nothing  came  of  it  at  all.  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  man  who  eA~er  saw  a  wild  buffalo  that  had  been  wounded  to  the 
shedding  of  blood  by  another  wild  buffalo.  It  is  probable  that 
no  other  species  ever  fought  so  fiercely  and  did  so  little  damage  as 
the  American  bison. 

In  ordinary  life  the  Indian  elephant  is  one  of  the  most  even- 
tempered  of  all  animals.  I  have  spent  hours  in  watching  wild 
herds  in  southern  India,  sometimes  finding  the  huge  beasts  all 
around  me,  and  in  dangerously  close  proximity.  SeAreral  times 
I  could  haA'e  touched  a  Avild  elephant  with  a  carriage  Avhip,  had 
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Blueprint   sketch    of    Goodyear  -belted    Bradley  -  Hercules    Mill   Drioc   of   the   Phoenix 
Portland  Cement  Company,  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania,  and  insert  photograph  of  the  plant 
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The  Bradley-Hercules  Drive— and  the  G.T.M. 


It  was  the  plant  analysis  made  by  the  G.T.  M. 
— Goodyear  Technical  Man — that  convinced 
Mr.  E.  P.  Haubert,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Phoenix  Portland  Cement  Company,  of 
Nazareth,  Pennsylvania,  that  the  economical 
way  to  buy  belting  is  to  buy  the  particular 
belt  for  the  particular  drive. 

"To  be  candid,"  he  writes,  "I  was  somewhat 
skeptical  at  the  outset.  However,  we  gave  the 
G.  T.  M.  full  sway,  co-operating  with  him  by 
furnishing  all  data  on  operating  problems 
peculiar  to  our  plant,  and  the  survey  he  made 
gave  us  exactly  the  records  we  wanted.  We 
consider  the  Goodyear  Company  furnished  us 
an  extremely  valuable  service." 

Carrying  out  the  G.  T.  M.'s  recommenda- 
tion, the  Company  installed  a  28-inch,  8-ply 
Goodyear  Blue  Streak  Belt  on  a  Bradley- 
Hercules  Mill  Drive,  August  25,  1 92 1 .  That  is  a 
vertical  drive,  transmitting  power  for  crushing 
rock  of  size  from  \}4  inches  down  into  finer 
form  for  the  pulverizing  tube  mill.  It  exerts  a 
severe  strain  on  any  belt,  for  the  belt  must  be 
kept  under  high  tension,  very  tight,  with  the 
motor  pulley  revolving  at  370  R.P.M. 

"The  best  service  we  ever  received  on  this 
particular  drive  from  any  belt  whatsoever,"  is 
Mr.  Haubert's  summary  of  this  Goodyear  Blue 
Streak  Belt's  performance.     "It  stood  by  the 


job  for  nine  months,  during  which  we  put 
through  192,172  tons  of  raw  material,  equiva- 
lent to  580,722  barrels  of  clinker.  The  best 
previous  belt  record  on  that  drive  was  70,637 
barrels  less. 

"  The  Goodyear  Belt  was  by  no  means  worn  out 
when  we  took  it  off.  We  feared  that  after  such 
strenuous  service  it  might  break  when  our  kiln 
boxes  were  low  and  necessitate  them  going 
down.  If  we  had  had  another  Goodyear  Belt 
as  a  spare,  we  would  have  left  it  on,  and  I  feel 
sure  would  have  got  quite  a  bit  of  additional 
service  from  it. 

"We  have  a  number  of  Goodyear  Belts,  both 
conveyor  and  transmission,  G.T.  M. -specified,  in 
addition  to  this  Goodyear  Blue  Streak  Belt,  and 
they  are  giving  correspondingly  good  service." 

What  the  G.  T.  M.  can  do  for  one  plant,  in 
one  industry,  he  may  be  able  to  do  for  your 
plant.  He  has  an  expert  knowledge  of  Mechan- 
ical Rubber  Goods.  He  has  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  many  industrial  problems.  You  can 
rely  on  any  Goodyear  Mechanical  Goods  he 
recommends — belts,  hose,  valves  and  packing 
—  to  do  their  work  more  efficiently,  more  eco- 
nomically, over  a  longer  time.  For  further  in- 
formation about  Goodyear  Mechanical  Goods 
and  the  Goodyear  Analysis  Plan,  write  to  Good- 
year, Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THANKS  to  Magnavox  Radio,  the 
Reproducer  Supreme,  any  pro- 
gressive family  can  enjoy  the  mar- 
velous wireless  programs  as  readily 
as  they  now  enjoy  the  phonograph. 

R-2  Magnavox  Radio  with  18-inch 
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Model  C  Magnavox  Power  Amplifier 
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The  Magnavox  products  may  be  had  of 
good  dealers  everywhere. 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


I  possest  one.  So  far  from  fighting,  I 
never  saw  an  elephant  threaten  or  even 
annoy  another. 

Elephants,  being  the  most  intelligent  of 
all  animals  in  the  matter  of  training,  have 
been  educated  to  fight  in  the  arena,  usually 
by  pushing  each  other  head  to  head.  A 
fighting  tusker  can  lord  it  over  almost  any 
number  of  tuskless  elephants,  because  he 
can  pierce  their  vitals,  and  they  can  not 
pierce  his.  A  female  fights  by  hitting  with 
her  head,  striking  her  antagonist  amid- 
ships,   if   possible. 

In  captivity,  a  large  proportion  of  mam- 
mals fight,  more  or  less;  and  the  closer  the 
confinement,  the  greater  their  nervousness 
and  irritability,  and  the  more  fighting. 
Monkeys  fight  freely  and  frequently.  Ser- 
pentsv  lizards,  and  alligators  rarely  do,  al- 
tho  large  alligators  are  prone  to  bite  off  the 
tails  or  legs  of  their  small  companions,  or 
even  to  devour  them  whole.  Storks,  trum- 
peter swans,  darters,  jays,  and  some  herons 
are  so  quarrelsome  and  dangerous  tbat  they 
must  be  kept  well  separated  from  other 
species,  to  prevent  mutilation  and  murder. 
In  1900,  when  a  pair  of  trumpeter  swans 
were  put  upon  a  lake  in  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  with  three  brown  pelicans  for 
associates,  they  promptly  assailed  the  peli- 
cans, dug  holes  in  their  backs,  and  killed  all 
three.  The  common  red  squirrel  is  a  per- 
sistent fighter  of  the  gray  species,  and, 
altho  inferior  in  size,  nearly  always  wins. 
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A  TWO-STORY  BIRD'S  NEST 

THE  little  yellow  warbler  was  in  great 
trouble.  She  had  built  a  dainty  felted 
nest,  and  had  laid  one  exquisite  white, 
brown-spotted  egg;  but  while  she  had  been 
absent  feeding,  a  black  bird  many  times 
her  size  slipped  into  her  nest  and  deposited 
her  own  larger  and  sinister  looking  egg — 
a  dusky  egg,  heavily  and  irregularly 
spotted  with  dark  brown.  The  interloper 
was  the  detested  Cowbird.  These  birds 
are  innocent  enough  in  appearance,  says 
Craig  S.  Thorns  in  Bird  Lore  (New  York), 
but  they  build  no  nests  of  their  own,  and 
the  writer  explains: 

When  the  females  lay  their  eggs  they 
go  to  swamps  and  lay  them  in  the  nests  of 
their  cousins,  the  Red-winged  and  Yellow- 
headed  Blackbirds;  or  to  groves  or 
orchards  where  they  find  the  dainty  nests 
of  the  Yellow  Warbler,  or  the  nests  of 
other  birds  smaller  than  themselves. 

I  have  never  found  their  eggs  beside 
other  than  spotted  eggs.  They  seem  to  be 
too  shrewd  to  lay  them  in  the  nests  of 
birds  larger  than  themselves,  or  in  nests 
with  unspotted  eggs,  like  those  of  the 
Mourning  Dove,  Robin  or  Catbird. 

They  are  among  the  "worst  enemies  cf 
our  birds,  for  their  eggs  hatch  more  quickly 
than  most  other  eggs,  and  their  young  grow 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  taking  most 
c  f  the  food  and  literally  crowding  the  right- 
ful young  to  the  wall  of  the  nest.  Some- 
times two,  three,  or  even  more  of  these 
eggs  will  be  found  in  a  single  nest. 

The  strange  fact  is  that  only  the  little 
Yellow  Warbler  seems  to  understand  the 
danger  of  these  enemy  eggs.  As  I  sat 
watching  the  little  yellow  lady  in  trouble, 
she  kept  bringing  billfulls  of  thistledown, 
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Nature  delights  in  variations 

A  grove  of  trees— no  two  trees  alike, 
A  group  of  men — no  two  with  the 
same  measurements.  Tall,  short,  erect, 
stooping — each  man  has  his  own  pe- 
culiarities. 

Imperative  reasons  why  clothes  to 
fit  you  must  be  individually  tailored 
for  you. 

And,  in  addition,  quality  clothes  at 
prices  you  can  easily  afford.  This  is 
Ed.  V.  Price  <&.  Co.  service.  In  no 
other  clothes  such  exceptional  values 
at  so  little  cost. 

7/  you  do  not  know  our  dealer, 
write  us  for  his  name. 


The  Nation's  Question: 


TAILORING    FOR  MEN 

CHICAGO,   U.   S.   A. 


Copyright  1922,  Ed.  V.  Price  &  Co. 
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Archt.  Francis  A.  N °ison.  New 
York  City,  used  18"  •'CREO- 
DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  on 
roof  with  24"  Irregular  Butts 
on  Dixie  White  side  walls  for 
A.  S.  Marseilles,  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 


IN  recommending  "CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  for  side  walls 
and    roofs,   the  architect    renders    his   client   a   service    that   will 
be  even  more  appreciated  a  few  years  hence  than  today. 

"CREO  DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  combine  adaptability  to  varied  detail  and 
true  artistry  either  in  plain  or  variegated  color  effects  with  distinctive  qualities 
of  permanence  and  economy. 

The  open  market  does  not  afford  such  quality  in  shingles  or  stains. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel,  send  6c  to  cnver  postage  for  Portfolio  of  Fifty 
Large  Photographs  of  Homes  by  Prominent  Architects  as  well  as  color  samples 
Ask  about  our  special  Thatched  "CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  for  Thatched  Roof 
effects;   24-in.    Dixie     White   Side    Walls   for    the   true    Colonial    White  effect. 


1034  Oliver  St.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities      Many  Lumber  Dealers  Carry  Standard  Colors  in  Slock. 
Plant  at  Minnesota  Transfer.  St.  Paul  for  Western  Distributors. 


Portfolio 
of  Homes 


CREO-DIPT 

Stained  Shingles 


"The  Movies'  Newest  Laughmaker" 

Fun  From  the  Press 

The  first  of  this  new  and  highly  amusing  series  of 
films,  which  was  released  on  September  3,  made  an 
instantaneous  hit.  Audiences  were  delighted.  Men, 
women  and  children  loudly  voiced  their  proof  of  our 
statement  that 


' 'There's  a  Laugh  in 
Every  Line" 

If  you  have  not  already  seen  it, 
don't  fail  to  do  so.  Many  theaters 
throughout  the  country  which  are 
not  already  doing  so  are  arranging 
to  show  this  new  series  of  films. 
More  than  likely 

Your    Favorite  Theater 
is  Showing  It 

If  not,  we  will  be  glad  to  advise  you 
where  it  is  being  shown  in  your  com- 
munity. You  may  look  forward  to 
a  new  series  each  week,  made  up  of  the 


choicest  selections  of  wit  and  humor 
which  the  Press  of  the  World  affords, 

Selected  by 
The  Literary  Digest 

"Fun  from  the  Press"  is  a  one- 
hundred-per-cent.  "Literary  Digest " 
product  and  the  only  motion  picture 
film  with  which  the  Literary  Di- 
gest has  any  connection  whatever, 
which  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  that 
it  is  a  quality  product,  free  from 
a  single  objectionable  or  risque  fea- 
ture, yet  thoroughly  accomplishing 
its  purpose — to  make  you  laugh 
long  and  heartily. 


FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

Produced  by  The  Literary  Digest 
Distributed  by  W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation 
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but  would  not  even  light  upon  the  edge  of 
her  nest.  Indeed,  she  seemed  to  regard  her 
nest  as  a  defiled  thing  because  the  enemy 
egg  lay  beside  her  own.  She  lit  upon  a 
branch  near  enough  to  reach  over  and  drop 
the  thistledown  upon  the  two  eggs.  The 
fact  was  that  she  was  beginning  a  new 
nest,  which  was  to  rise  above  the  first. 
She  was  burying  her  own  egg  together  with 
that  of  the  interloper;  and  not  until  she 
had  built  a  complete  new  nest  above  the 
first  one  did  she  lay  her  clutch  of  dainty 
eggs  and  rear  her  young. 


THE  RABBIT  THAT  SAVED  A 
MAN'S  LIFE 

THIS  true  story  of  the  almost  miracu- 
lous rescue  of  a  man  imprisoned  in  the 
shaft  of  a  lead  mine,  was  told  to  the  writer, 
Cora  Cole  McCullough,  by  a  member  of 
her  family.  We  quote  it  from  Our  Dumb 
Animals  (Boston): 

Many  years  ago  I  was  living  in  Montana. 
A  smelter  had  been  built  and  it  created  a 
demand  for  silver  rock.  I  owned  an  interest 
in  a  lead  mine  that  had  been  sunk  over 
thirty  feet.  Thinking  the  time  had  come 
to  make  it  available,  I  decided  to  go  there 
and  get  some  ore  and  have  it  tested.  I  did 
so,  and  reached  the  place  just  in  time  to 
take  shelter  in  the  mine  from  a  terrible 
hail  storm.  I  lighted  my  candle,  went  to 
the  bottom,  and  went  to  work.  I  had  not 
been  there  more  than  five  minutes  when  I 
heard  a  noise  that  sounded  like  a  cannon. 
The  rock  over  my  head  shook,  and  in  a 
moment  the  shaft  caved  in.  You  can 
imagine  my  feelings  better  than  I  can  de- 
scribe them  when  I  found  myself  buried 
alive. 

I  tremble  even  at  this  distant  day,  when 
I  think  of  that  moment.  The  roof  of  the 
shaft  was  made  of  rocks,  and  when  they 
came  down  they  did  not  pack  so  tightly 
but  that  the  air  came  through.  There  was 
nothing  I  could  do  to  release  myself.  I 
knew  that  if  relief  did  not  come  from  the 
outside  I  must  perish.  No  one  knew  that 
I  had  gone  there.  A  road  ran  past  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  but  it  was  not  traveled 
much,  and  I  was  not  likely  to  attract 
attention  by  calling.  Nevertheless,  I 
shouted  at  intervals  all  day. 

The  following  morning  I  commenced 
calling  again,  and  all  day,  whenever  I 
thought  I  heard  a  sound,  I  shouted.  When 
night  came  again,  all  hopes  of  being  re- 
leased were  abandoned.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  the  agonies  I  endured.  The  morning 
of  the  fourth  day  of  my  imprisonment  I 
heard  something  crawl  into  my  grave. 

I  lighted  my  candle  and  saw  a  rabbit. 
There  was  only  one  aperture  large  enough 
to  admit  him;  I  closed  it  to  prevent  his 
escape.  I  saw  in  him  food  to  appease  my 
hunger,  and  my  hand  was  raised  to  kill 
him,  when  a  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
prevented  the  blow  from  descending. 

I  had  two  fishing  lines.  Their  united 
length  would  reach  to  the  road.  I  took  off 
my  shirt,  tore  it  into  strips,  tied  them 
together,  and  then  to  the  fish-line.  I  then 
tied  the  end  made  out  of  my  shirt  around 
the  rabbit's  neck  and  let  him  out.  He 
soon  reached  the  end  of  the  line,  and  I 
knew  by  the  way  he  was  pulling  that  he 
was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  escape. 
Soon  the  tugging  ceased,  and  as  I  knew 
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that  gnawing  was  one  of  a  rabbit's  accom- 
plishments, I  thought  he  had  gnawed  him- 
self loose.  About  three  hours  afterward  I 
felt  the  line  pull,  and  some  one  called.  I 
tried  to  answer,  but  the  feeble  noise  I  made 
died  away  in  the  cavern.  I  then  pulled  the 
line  a  little  to  show  that  I  was  still  alive. 
All  grew  still  again,  and  I  knew  the  person 
had  gone  for  assistance.  Then  came  the 
sound  of  voices.  I  pulled  in  the  line  and  it 
brought  me  food.  It  took  all  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  shaft  nine  hours  to  reach  me. 
A  very  large  pine-tree  that  stood  near 
had  been  the  cause  of  my  misfortune.  It 
had  been  dead  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
storm  had  blown  it  over.  The  terrible 
blow  it  struck  the  ground  had  caused  the 
caving  in  of  the  shaft.  The  rabbit  had 
wound  the  line  around  a  bush  and  tied 
himself  so  short  that  he  was  imprisoned 
outside  as  securely  as  I  had  been  inside. 
He  was  taken  to  town,  put  in  a  large  cage, 
and  supplied  with  all  rabbit  delicacies  the 
market  afforded.  He,  however,  did  not 
thrive,  and  the  boys,  believing  he  "pined 
in  thought,"  voted  to  set  him  free.  He 
was  taken  back  to  his  old  neighborhood, 
and  liberated.  He  not  only  saved  my  life, 
but  became  the  benefactor  of  all  the  rab- 
bits near,  the  miners  refraining  from  shoot- 
ing any,  for  fear  it  might  be  my  rabbit. 


THE 


'BARREN"  GARDEN  OF  A  CREAT 
NATURALIST 


A  X  abandoned,  barren,  sun-scorched 
bit  of  land  favored  by  thistles  and 
by  wasps  and  bees.  .  .  .  Yes,  this  was  my 
wish,  my  dream,  always  cherished,  always 
vanishing  into  the  mists  of  the  future.  .  .  . 
The  Eden  of  bliss  where  I  mean  to  live 
henceforth  alone  with  the  insects.  Forty 
years  of  desperate  struggle  have  won  it 
for  me."  One  of  the  greatest  naturalists 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  Henri  Fabre, 
finally  attained  the  garden  of  his  dreams, 
which  he  describes  in  the  paragraph  quoted 
above,  when  he  reached  the  age  of  56 
years,  and  had  published  but  a  single 
volume  of  the  insect  studies  by  which 
he  was  to  become  world-famous.  His 
"barren"  garden  produced  knowledge 
and  literature.  Both  the  garden  and  the 
house,  which  he  afterwards  managed  to 
build,  are  now  the  property  of  the  French 
Government,  a  shrine  for  naturalists,  and 
other  scientists,  and  people  in  general 
who  appreciate  great  and  enduring  achieve- 
ment. The  "forty  years  of  bondage," 
of  which  Fabre  speaks  in  one  of  his  auto- 
biographical chapters,  began  early.  He 
owed  absolutely  nothing  to  heredity, 
writes  Charles  Buxton  Going  in  The  Sur- 
vey (New  York).  He  owed  less  than 
nothing,  it  appears,  to  any  sympathy  or 
encouragement  from  his  family  or  asso- 
ciates, to  educational  opportunity  or  the 
circumstances  of  his  lot.  All  these  were 
against  him.  As  Mr.  Going  briefly  tells 
the  story  of  the  great  naturalist's  early  life, 
which  is  really  the  story  of  the  making  of 
that  famous  garden,  immortalized  in  ten 
volumes,  and  now  the  property  of  the 
French  Government — 

He    came    of    the    poorest    Provencal 
stock,  almost  or  quite  illiterate.     Henri's 
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Getting  Ready 
For  the  Day's  Sport 

Rifle  bore  shining  like  a  polished  tunnel,  ready  to  start  every 
shot  straight  to  its  mark;  ejector  and  firing  mechanism  working 
without  a  hitch — 

Fishing  reel  running  so  smoothly  that  every  cast  carries  out 
the  line  with  a  steady,  even  whiz  that  puts  bait  or  fly  right 
where  you  want  it. 

That's  the  every  day  condition  of  thousands  of  outing  outfits 
which  include  a  Handy  Oil  Can  or  bottle  of 

*k  In  OnO      The  HiSh 
«3-in-V^Iie     Quality  Oil 

With  this  great  sportsman's  oil  always  at  hand,  it's  an  easy 
matter  to  properly  lubricate  everything  that  needs  oiling — 
to  prevent  rust  on  all  metal  parts — to  polish  gun  stock  and 
fishing  rods — to  waterproof  fishing  lines  and  dry  flies — to  keep 
leather  puttees  and  boots  soft  and  pliable  in  spite  of  their 
being  wet  every  day. 

3-in-One  has  been  the  sportsman's  stand-by  for  28  years.     It's 
the  purest  of  pure  oils;  wonderfully    penetrating   and  of  just 
the   right   viscosity    to    make    it    stay    put. 
Won't  evaporate  or  become  gummy. 

If  you  should  forget  to  pack  3-in-One  with 
your   outiit,  remember — 

It  is  sold  at  all  good  stores,  in  i-oz.,  3-oz., 
and  8-oz.  bottles;  also  in  3-oz.  Handy  Oil 
Cans. 


FREE.  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary 
illustrating  and  explaining  hundreds  of  daily 
uses  for  3-in-One.  Write  for  both  on  a 
postal. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

165G  Broadway        New  York  City 


Handy  Oil  Can 

three  in  one  oil 

PREVENTS  MS' 

LUBRICATES 

CLEANS  AND 

POLISHES 

TALKING  MACHINES 
SEWING  MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS    * 

ELECTRIC  TANS 

RAZORS  *  STROPS 

EIRE-ARMS 

HAGNfTOS  COMMUTATOR* 

—  CASH  REGISTERS  *  l*., 
„°"'ERS  LIGHT  MACHIHERV.  ETC- 
"'NOS.EURNITURE  »W0OOWORR" 

TWEE  IN  ONE  OIL 'c°MPANY 
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FOR  WINTER 
VACATIONS 

Voyages   De  Luxe 

To  the  sunny,  romantic 
lands  that  edge  the  Med- 
iterranean or  the  brilliant 
isles  beneath  the  Southern 
Cross  (West  Indies) — the 
winter  playgrounds  of  the 
world.  The  White  Star 
Line  announces  the  fol- 
lowing sailings  for  discrim- 
inating winter  travelers: 

MEDITERRANEAN 


ADRIATIC 

24,541-tons 

Jan.  6  and  Feb.  24,   1923 

LAPLAND 

18,565-tons 
Jan.    18  and  Mar.  10,   1923 

Egypt  with  its  pyramids,  its 
caravans,  its  crowded  bazaars; 
the  Holy  Land,  easy  of  access; 
Athens,  of  classic  history;  the 
southern  coast  of  Europe — fa- 
mous ports  lying  at  the  edge  of 
a  magic  blue  sea,  flower-  and 
vine-clad  hills,  mediaeval  for- 
tresses; changing  scenes  and 
sounds  at  Monte  Carlo — color, 
action,  sentiment,  warm  and 
pulsing  life! 

Itinerary:  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Monaco  (or  Nice),  Naples,  Alexandria 
(for  Egypt  and  the  Nile),  Haifa  and 
Athens  (Phaleron  Bay).  Optional  shore 
excursions. 

WEST  INDIES 

Including  Havana  and  Panama  Canal 

Healthful  Romantic 

Utmost  Comfort 

The    famous   White    Star    Liner 
MEGANTIC  (20,470  tons  disp.) 
The    Premier     steamer    to    the 
tropics — of  admirable  con- 
struction for  tropical   voy- 
ages.    Every  detail 
— shore  excursions, 
auto  trips — planned 
by  a  Cruise  De- 
part- 
ment 
of    25' 
years ' 
expe- 
rience. 

Rates  $250  upwards 
Duration  of  each  cruise  28  days 

Sailings: 
Jan.  15,  Feb.  17,  Mar.  22,  1923 

Itinerary:  From  New  York  to  Havana, 
Haiti,  Santiago,  Kingston  (Port  An- 
tonio), Panama  Canal  (Panama  City), 
LaGuaira  (Caracas), Trinidad  (LaBrea), 
Barbados,  Martinique  (St.  Pierre),  St. 
Thomas,  San  Juan,   Nassau,  Bermuda. 

Write  for  attractive  color  booklet.  Address 
Cruise  Department  for  West  Indies;  Med- 
iterranean Department  for  Mediterranean. 

tlWHITE  STAR  LlNEXT 

International    Mercantile     Marine     Compamt 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 
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inspired  curiosity  in  the  natural  world 
around  him,  already  stirring  in  the  bare- 
footed child  of  seven  as  he  herded  duck- 
lings to  and  from  the  brook,  filled  the  hours 
with  eager  observation  and  his  pockets 
with  rapturously  collected  treasures  of  the 
field;  but  it  aroused  his  parents  only  to 
distress  and  rebuke. 

"You  rascal!"  cried  his  father;  "I  send 
you  to  mind  the  ducks  and  you  amuse  your- 
self picking  up  stones,  as  if  there  were  not 
enough  of  them  all  around  the  house. 
Make  haste  and  throw  them  away!" 
Broken-hearted,  he  obeyed.  Quartz  crys- 
tals, mica  flakes,  petrifactions,  heavenly 
blue  beetle,  all  are  thrown  on  the  rubbish- 
heap  outside  the  door.  His  mother  be- 
wailed her  lot.  "A  nice  thing,  bringing  up 
children  to  see  them  turn  out  so  badly! 
You'll  bring  me  to  my  grave.  Green  stuff 
I  don't  so  much  mind;  it  does  for  the  rab- 
bits. But  stones,  which  ruin  your  pockets 
— poisonous  animals  which'll  sting  your 
hand — what  good  are  they  to  you,  silly? 
There's  no  doubt  about  it — some  one  has 
thrown  a  spell  over  you!" 

"Yes,  my  poor  mother,"  Fabre  writes  a 
half  century  later,  "you  were  right  in  your 
simplicity.  A  spell  had  been  cast  over  me. 
I  admit  it  to-day." 

His  earliest  schooling  he  describes  as 
having  been  given  in  a  room  "which  was 
at  once  a  school,  a  kitchen,  a  bedroom,  a 
dining-room  and  at  times  a  chicken-house 
and  a  piggery."  Here  were  taught  the  al- 
phabet, "at  most,  in  French,  a  few  selec- 
tions from  sacred  history."  Latin  was  read 
that  the  little  pupils  might  sing  the  vespers 
correctly.  "The  more  advanced  scholars 
tried  to  decipher  manuscript.  History? 
Geography?  No  one  ever  heard  of  them. 
What  difference  did  it  make  to  us  if  the 
earth  was  round  or  square?  Grammar  the 
master  troubled  his  head  very  little  about, 
and  we  still  less.  Arithmetic?  Yes,  we  did 
a  little  of  that,  but  not  under  that  learned 
name.    We  called  it  'sums.' ' 

In  Rodez  College,  which  he  entered  at 
ten  years  of  age,  he  got  "a  smattering  of 
Latin  and  grammar,"  his  functions  as 
serving-boy  in  the  chapel  entitling  him  to 
free  instruction  as  a  day  boarder.  He  says 
he  "cut  a  good  figure  in  composition  and 
translation";  but  the  dearest  memory 
seems  to  have  been  that  he  "rarely  ever 
failed,  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  (the 
weekly  holiday  in  French  schools)  to  go  and 
see  if  the  cowslip  or  the  yellow  daffodil 
were  making  theii  appearance  in  the 
meadows,  if  the  linnet  was  hatching  in  the 
juniper  bushes,  if  the  cockchafers  were 
plopping  down  from  the  wind-shaken 
poplars.  Thus  was  the  sacred  spark  kept 
aflame,  even  brighter  than  before." 

And  so,  after  an  interruption  due  to  a 
crisis  in  the  family  poverty,  he  passed  to 
the  primary  normal  school  of  Vaucluse, 
where  he  was  "assured  of  food — dried 
chestnuts  and  chick-peas"  and  acted  as 
assistant  to  the  headmaster.  The  scientific 
teaching  in  the  normal  school  "was  on  an 
exceedingly  modest  scale,  consisting  mainly 
of  arithmetic  with  a  few  odds  and  ends  of 
geometry.  Physics  was  hardly  touched. 
We  were  taught  a  little  meteorology  in  a 
summary  fashion;  a  word  or  two  about  a 
red  moon,  a  Avhite  frost,  dew,  sun  and  wind. 
Of  natural  history,  absolutely  nothing. 
Chemistry  was  never  mentioned  either." 
But  he  had  a  certain  freedom,  so  long  as  the 
class  work  under  his  charge  wem  along 
smoothly.    He  continues: 


While  a  dictation  lesson  was  being  cor- 
rected around  me,  I  would  examine,  in  the 
recesses  of  my  desk,  the  oleander's  fruit, 
the  snapdragon's  seed-vessel,  the  wasp's 
sting  and  the  ground-beetle's  wing  case.  .  .  . 
With  this  foretaste  of  natural  science, 
picked  up  haphazard  and  by  stealth,  I  left 
school  more  deeply  in  love  than  ever  with 
insects  and  flowers.  And  yet  1  nad  to  give 
it  all  up.  That  wider  education  which 
would  have  to  be  my  source  of  livelihood 
in  the  future  demanded  this  imperiously. 
Natural  history  could  not  bring  me  any- 
where. The  educational  system  of  the  time 
kept  it  at  a  distance,  as  unworthy  of  asso- 
ciation with  Latin  and  Greek.  Mathe- 
matics remained,  with  its  very  simple 
equipment — a  blackboard,  a  bit  of  chalk, 
and  a  few  books. 

And  with  this  equipment  (the  blackboard 
rented  at  five  francs  a  year)  he  went  on 
alone  and  unaided.  Mr.  Going  quotes 
him  further: 

"I  flung  myself  with  might  and  main  into 
conic  sections  and  the  calculus.  .  .  .  Next 
came  the  physical  sciences,  studied  in  the 
same  manner,  with  an  impossible  labora- 
tory, the  work  of  my  own  hands. 

"Of  scientific  education,  the  fruit  of  col- 
lege training,  I  had  none  whatever.  I 
never  set  foot  in  a  lecture  hall  except  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  examinations.  With- 
out masters,  without  guides,  often  without 
books,  in  spite  of  poverty,  that  terrible 
extinguisher,  I  went  ahead.  I  have  re- 
ceived, in  all,  two  lessons  of  a  scientific 
character  in  the  course  of  my  life — one  in 
anatomy  and  one  in  chemistry." 

Such  was  the  schooling  of  one  of  the 
greatest  naturalists,  indeed,  one  of  the 
greatest  intellects,  of  his  time.  "And  in 
the  subsequent  professorial  duties  for  which 
he  had  fitted  himself  by  his  own  initiative 
and  energy,"  continues  Mr.  Going: 

He  was  persistently  obstructed — almost 
stopt  —  in  every  effort  to  feed  even 
chance  morsels  to  his  consuming  hunger  for 
natural  science,  or  to  cultivate  his  unique 
talent  for  its  study.  How  did  his  genius 
develop?  Fabre  himself  can  offer  no  ex- 
planation. He  says,  "I  was  a  born  ani- 
malist.     Why  and  how?     No  answer!" 

So  finally,  when  he  was  beginning  to  be 
an  old  man  he  reached  the  height  of  his 
desire  and  became  a  recluse  "living  on  a 
couple  of  barren  acres  which  no  one  had 
wanted  even  for  the  sowing  of  turnip 
seeds."  Yet  that  barren  region,  as  his  most 
recent  biographer  reminds  us: 

Scorched  by  the  sun  and  swept  by  the 
mistral,  which  said  nothing  and  revealed 
nothing  to  his  neighbors,  he  found  full  of 
voices,  flashing  with  movement,  thrilling 
with  adventure,  saturated  with  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  the  fives,  the  loves,  the 
combats,  the  social  systems,  the  marvelous 
skill  and  the  mysterious  instinct  of  those 
small  creatures  which  others  passed  un- 
seeing, or  crusht  indifferently  under  their 
feet.  Every  bush,  every  tiny  pond,  the 
pocket  under  any  field  stone,  the  crannies 
of  the  wall — these  were  game  preserves 
and  fauna!  collections,  exhaustless,  in- 
finitely varied,  sufficient  to  hold  the  interest 
and  absorb  the  fascinated  study  of  a 
lifetime. 

He  was,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  the 
greatest  of  the  savants  to  make  entomology 
not  a  mere  dry  scheme  of  terminology  and 
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"; — hasn't  added  a  nickel  to 
our  expense,  but  it  has  added 
dollars  to  our  profits" 


George  H.  Wirth, 
Geo.  H.  Wirth  Co., 

Fine  Footwear 
272  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


{<■ 


We  wouldn't  run  our  business  without  daily 
records  of  sales,  charges,  bank  deposits  and  other 
figures  that  tell  us  where  we  stand  and  have  the 
direct  results  of  helping  us  keep  down  expenses  and 
increase  profits.  We  can  get  these — accurate  and 
right  up  to  the  minute — with  a  very  little  expenditure 
of  time  each  day  by  using  a  Burroughs. 

"Although  we  hesitated  before  buying  it,  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  voluntarily  part  with  our  Burroughs 
now  if  we  knew  we  could  not  secure  another. 

"It  hasn't  added  a  nickel  to  our  expense,  but  it 
has  added  dollars  to  our  profits." 

George  H.  Wirth 


"Paid  for  itself 
many  times  over" 

says  the  Jackson  Public  Service 
Company,  of  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, speaking  of  its  Burroughs. 
"We  get  facts  about  our  busi- 
ness through  its  use  that  we 
didn't  know  and  couldn't  easily 
get  before. 

"For  example — the  daily  rec- 
ord of  sales  and  expenses  shows 
us  which  departments  are  paying 
a  profit.  With  this  information 
it  didn't  take  long  for  us  to  put 
every  department  on  a  paying 
basis. 

"It's  this  kind  of  information 
that  ought  to  make  Burroughs 
pay  its  way  in  any  business." 

"It  shows  where 
we  make  money" 

says  Mr.  C.  O.  Goodrich,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the 
Smith  Kinney  Company,  Bing- 
hamton  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  of  overalls. 

"We  bought  our  Burroughs 
for  general  figuring  because  we 
believe  in  accuracy.  Then  we 
found  it  far  more  valuable  for 
general  office  work.  We  classi- 
fy sales  totals  daily  for  every 
salesman  and  each  territory. 
This  shows  us  which  salesmen 
are  the  best  producers,  and 
which  lines  are  moving  profit- 
ably. As  a  result  we  have  re- 
duced our  expenses  and  in- 
creased our  profits." 

All  the  Important 
Facts  Every  Day 

The  Furnas  Ice  Cream  Com- 
pany of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  writes: 

"We  wouldn't  run  our  busi- 
ness without  a  Burroughs — we 
would  lose  money. 

"In  a  short  time  each  day  we 
get  a  complete  record  of  sales, 
expenses,  purchases,  outstand- 
ing accounts,  bills  payable  and 
other  information.  We  know  our 
sales  by  clerks  and  departments 
every  day  and  can  put  each 
department  on  a  paying  basis." 

As  Low  as  ^1^2  Down 
—and  Easy  Terms 

Burroughs  makes  Adding, 
Bookkeeping,  Calculating  and 
Billing  Machines  for  all  business 
requirements,  and  Burroughs 
Machines  are  sold  for  as  low  as 
$15  down  and  easy  monthly 
payments. 

Let  us  show  you  how  easily 
you  can  get  the  daily  facts  about 
your  business  which  you  must 
know  in  order  to  control  your 
profits. 


Use  this  Cbupon 


Adding,  Bookkeeping,  Calculating.  Billing  <^  P  Machines 


Burroughs    Adding    Machine  Co, 
6091    Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  would  like  a  demonstration 
of  the  Burroughs.  This  involves 
no  obligation. 

]  Ret.  ]  Job.  ]  Mfr. 

Name 

Address , „ 

Line  of  Business 
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No  other  glass  will  do 

PLATE  GLASS  is  the  right  glass  for 
hotel,  office-building,  apartment  or  house. 
In  strength  or  appearance  it  cannot  be 
equaled  by  any  other  glass. 

Plate  glass  is  made  to  withstand  the  sud- 
den changes  in  air  pressure  and  the  strong 
winds  encountered  on  the  upper  floors  of 
buildings.  It  is  made  to  give  clear  vision 
from  any  angle  without  distortion.  Look- 
ing through  plate  glass  from  the  inside  is 
like  looking  through  the  clear  air  itself. 

The  beauty  of  plate  glass  from  the  out- 
side lies  in  the  true  reflection  of  objects — 
clear  and  sharp  without  waves  or  swirls. 

Plate  glass  registers  an  immediate  im- 
pression of  architectural  refinement.  The 
effect  is  the  same  in  any  building  or  house. 
Cheaper  quality  may  be  substituted  in  some 
materials  without  any  great  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  building.  But  substitu- 
tion of  common  glass  for  plate  glass  is  im- 
mediately apparent. 

See  that  plate  glass  windows  are  written 
into  the  specifications.  Ask  any  glazing 
contractor  for  prices  on  both  plate  glass 
and  common  glass.  The  difference  in  price 
is  astonishingly  small,  and  is  more  than 
compensated  by  increased  rentability. 


PLATE  GLASS  MANUFACTURERS  of  AMERICA 


Genuine 
PLATE   GLASS 


Use  Plate  Glass  for: 
Table  Tops 
Desk  Tops 
Windshields 
Closed  Car  Windows 
Window  Ventilators 
Mirrors 


..•- 


Nothing  Else 
is  Like  it 
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classification,  but  a  moving  picture  of  life 
in  some  of  its  strangest  and  most  intensely 
interesting  forms.  The  very  same  things 
were  there  for  any  one  to  see — are  there  for 
us  to  see.  Fabre's  gift  was  the  magic  by 
which  men's  eyes  are  opened — by  which  we 
discover  that  all  around  us,  everywhere, 
even  in  the  simplest  dooryard,  is  potentially 
the  laboratory  of  the  universe. 

This  faculty  for  finding  the  fascination 
that  lurks  about  the  most  commonplace  is 
well  shown  in  his  chapter  on  the  Harroas, 
in  the  "Life  of  the  Fly."  He  enters  the 
deserted  garden  and  finds  it  "an  earthly 
paradise  for  the  bees  and  wasps."  ...  As 
he  writes: 

"All  the  insect  trades  have  made  it  their 
rallying  ground.  Here  come  the  hunters  of 
every  kind  of  game,  builders  in  clay, 
weavers  of  cotton  goods,  collectors  of 
pieces  cut  from  a  leaf  or  the  petal  of  a 
flower,  architects  in  pasteboard,  plasterers 
mixing  mortar,  carpenters  boring  wood, 
miners  digging  underground  galleries,  work- 
ers handling  goldbeaters'  skin,  and  many 
more. . . .  The  builder's  men  had  distributed 
here  and  there  great  mounds  of  sand  and 
heaps  of  s;cr>es,  with  a  view  to  running  up 
some  surrounding  walls.  The  work  dragged 
on  slowly  and  the  materials  found  occu- 
pants from  the  first  year.  The  mason-bees 
had  chosen  the  interstices  between  the 
stones  for  a  dormitory.  The  powerful-eyed 
lizard  had  selected  a  cave  wherein  to  lie  in 
wait  for  the  passing  scarab.  .  .  .  The  sand 
sheltered  a  different  colony.  Here  the 
digger  wasps  were  sweeping  the  thresholds 
of  their  burrows;  the  Languedocian  sphex 
was  dragging  her  prey  by  the  antennae; 
another  hunting  wasp  was  storing  her  pre- 
serves of  frog-hoppers. 

"Bolder  still,  the  wasp  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  dwelling  house.  On  my  door- 
sill  nestles  the  white-banded  sphex.  When 
I  go  indoors  1  must  be  careful  not  to 
damage  her  burrows.  The  embrasure  of 
the  closed  window  provides  an  apartment 
of  a  mild  temperature  for  another  species 
of  hunting  wasp.  The  earth-built  nest  is 
fixt  against  the  freestone  wall.  On  the 
moldings  of  the  Venetian  blinds  a  few 
stray  mason-bees  build  their  group  of  cells. 
Inside  the  outer  shutter,  left  ajar,  another 
kind  of  mason-wasp  constructs  her  little 
earthen  dome.  The  common  wasp  and  the 
solitary  wasp  are  my  dinner  guests." 

These  are  just  such  intruders  as  any 
incoming  tenant  might  find  in  any  vacant 
house,  Mr.  Going  points  out,  but — 

While  most  householders  would  have 
erusht  the  creatures  and  swept  them  out 
as  noxious,  and  most  academic  naturalists 
would  have  contented  themselves  with 
merely  identifying,  classifying  and  dis- 
missing the  species,  Fabre  took  them  into 
intimate  and  observant  companionship  as 
little  peoples  whose  industries,  architec- 
ture, domestic  establishments,  hunting 
methods,  cycles  of  life  change,  are  (as  his 
descriptions  prove)  as  engrossing  as  any 
romance. 

The  apparatus  he  used  in  his  insect 
studies  was  as  universally  obtainable  as  the 
subjects  he  was  investigating.  A  labora- 
tory to  him  meant  primarily  a  wild  garden 
to  which  insects  would  be  attracted,  and  a 
room  with  a  plain  table  for  indoor  work. 
Almost  everything  else,  of  a  material  sort, 
could  be  improvised  from  the  simple  be- 
longings   of    the    simplest    of    households. 


The  same  extraordinary  vision  which  dis- 
covered a  marvel  of  nature's  methods  in  the 
scorpion  hunting  his  prey  or  the  wasp 
establishing  her  family  on  the  window 
ledge,  found  the  equipment  for  his  experi- 
ments in  the  kitchen  or  the  sewing-room. 
Even  the  microscope — his  one  piece  of 
expensive  apparatus  (and  that  a  gift)  was 
rarely  used,  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass 
sufficing  for  almost  all  purposes.  Minute 
anatomy  he  dissected  "with  a  sharp  pair 
of  scissors  from  the  family  work-basket 
and  a  couple  of  needles  stuck  into  a  vine 
shoot." 

"My  hypodermic  syringe"  (for  some 
remarkable  demonstrations  of  the  action  of 
sting  poisons),  he  says,  "is  of  the  simplest. 
It  consists  of  a  little  glass  tube  tapering 
sharply  at  one  end.  By  drawing  in  my 
breath  I  fill  it  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested. 
I  expel  the  contents  by  blowing."  For  the 
most  part,  we  find  him  using  pans  of  sand 
with  wire-gauze  covers;  glass  tubes,  with 
two  plugs  of  sorghum  pith;  fruit- jars  with 
a  layer  of  sand;  sections  of  bamboo  cane; 
even  paper  bags.  Rarely  does  he  deplore 
the  lack  of  more  elaborate  appliances. 

More  often  his  attitude  is  one  of  great 
impatience  with  those  who  make  a  large 
outlay  for  small  results,  especially  with 
those  who  study  dead  things.  Less  work- 
in  laboratory,  more  observation  in  the 
open  air  is  the  advice  of  the  maker  of  the 
famous  garden  in  a  little  French  town.  He 
complains: 

"Laboratories  are  being  founded  on  our 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  coasts,  where 
people  cut  up  small  sea  animals  of  but 
meager  interest  to  us.  They  spend  a  small 
fortune  in  powerful  microscopes,  delicate 
dissecting  instruments,  engines  of  capture, 
boats,  fishing  crews,  aquariums,  to  find  out 
how  the  yolk  of  an  annelid's  egg  is  con- 
structed. .  .  .  When  shall  we  have  an  ento- 
mological laboratory  for  the  study  not  of 
the  dead  insect  steeped  in  alcohol,  but  of 
the  living  insect;  a  laboratory  having  for 
its  object  the  instinct,  the  manner  of  living, 
the  work,  the  struggles,  the  propagation, 
of  that  little  world  with  which  agriculture 
and  philosophy  have  most  seriously  to 
reckon?  ...  A  gorgeous  equipment  may  be 
all  very  well  for  laboratories  wherein  the 
cells  and  fibers  of  the  dead  are  consulted 
at  great  expense,  but  such  magnificence  is 
of  doubtful  utility  when  we  have  to  study 
the  actions  of  the  living.  It  is  the  humble 
makeshift,  of  no  value,  that  stumbles  on 
the  secrets  of  life." 

The  emergence  of  an  intellect  such  as 
Fabre's  from  such  ancestry  and  environ- 
ment, concludes  Mr.  Going,  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  evolution.     But — 

We  all  may  follow  his  methods  of  study- 
ing the  life  that  is  brooding  or  stirring  all 
about  us,  wherever  we  are,  with  the  means 
at  hand,  whatever  they  may  be.  There  is 
scarcely  a  schoolhouse  in  America  which 
has  not  in  its  own  neighborhood  ample 
treasuries  of  nature's  marvels,  if  only  its 
workers  can  catch  from  Fabre's  life  the 
secret  of  vision.  No  matter  how  barren  the 
equipment  or  how  cramped  the  means, 
there  is  room  and  opportunity  for  the  play 
of  the  same  kind  of  inspiration  as  that 
•which  shone  out,  world-wide,  from  that 
poor  French  garden.  In  the  great  natural- 
ist's own  words: 

"Let  us  strive,  within  the  measure  of 
our  capacity,  to  force  a  gleam  of  light  from 
the  vast  unknown;  let  us  examine  and 
question  and  here  and  there  wrest  a  few 
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New  Standard 
Oil  Building 
Baltimore,  Md. 
— Com  p I e  t  ed 
February,  1922; 
Architect,  Mr. 
Clyde  N.  Friz, 
Baltimore; 
Building  Super- 
intendent, Mr. 
G.A.Campbell. 


Equipped 
throughout  with 
Onliwon  Ser- 
vice. 


Standard  Oil  Building,  Baltimore 

When  a  big  corporation  like  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  erects  a  mam- 
moth office  building,  you  can  be  sure  that  every  detail  of  equipment 
must  bear  the  scrutiny  of  experts  and  must  prove  itself  efficient 
in  service  and  in  economy. 

You  may  draw  your  own  conclusions,  therefore,  concerning  the 
sanitary  lavatory  equipment  of  this  imposing  building,  which  is 


fo*. 


REGISTERED  U    S.   PATENT   OFFICE 


ervice 

PAPER  TOWELS  &  TOILET  PAPER 


ONLIWON  Toilet 
Paper  Cabinet  auto- 
matically signals 
for  refilling. 


ONLIWON  Toilet  Paper  Cabinet  protects  the 
high  grade  tissue  from  dust  and  locks  to  prevent 
waste  and  promiscuous  handling  of  the  contents. 
It  delivers  the  paper  automatically  without  need  of 
insanitary  knobs  or  buttons  to  press.  The  cabinet 
holds  a  thousand-sheet  package  which  it  serves  just 
t-iuo  sheets  at  a  time — so  as  to  discourage  waste. 

The  Standard  Oil  Building  is  equipped  with 
ONLIWON  nickel  cabinets — very  attractive,  dur- 
able and  well  adapted  to  public  lavatories.  An- 
other satisfactory  type  is  the  porcelain  cabinet, 
especially  preferred  for  the  all  white  lavatory. 

ONLIWON  TOWELS  are  made  of  absorbent 
crepe  paper  so  manufactured  that  it  is  sturdy 
enough  to  stand  vigorous  handling.  They  are  de- 
livered from  the  dust-proof  cabinet  just  one  at  a 
time — folded  for   double   absorbency   and   firmness. 


Onliwon  Towel  Cabinet 
has  no  insanitary  knobs 
or  buttons  for  the  hand 
to  touch. 


ONLIWON 

economy. 


TOWELS      automatically     suggest 


Complete  information  and  reports  of 
ONLIWON  Economy  Tests  will  gladly 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  your  address. 


BY  INVITATION 
MEMBER  OF 


A.   P.  W.  PAPER  CO. 

Department  22  E,     Albany,    N.    Y. 


NEW   rORK.U.S  A. 
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Dodee  Brothers 

BUSINESS   COUPE 


Dodge  Brothers  have  built  into 
this  car  every  quality  which  you 
would  naturally  look  for  in  a  ser- 
viceable and  attractive  coupe. 

The  lines  are  clean  cut  and  digni- 
fied. The  steel  body,  electrically 
welded  into  a  unit,  is  noiseless  and 
exceptionally  light.  It  is  the  first 
all-steel  coupe  body  ever  marketed. 
The  enamel  baked  on  the  surface 
of  the  steel,  retains  its  original 
lustre  for  years.  The  carrying 
compartments  are  roomy  and  con- 
venient. The  seat  is  upholstered  in 
genuine  leather.  Exit  and  entrance 
are  made  easy  by  the  unusual 
width  of  the  doors. 

In  short,  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  car  is  evident  in  every  detail 
— to  render  practical,  everyday 
service  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  price  is  $980  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Dddbe  Brothers 
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shreds  of  truth.  We  shall  sink  under  the 
task;  in  the  present  ill-ordered  state  of  so- 
ciety, we  shall  end,  perhaps,  in  the  work- 
house! Let  us  go  ahead  for  all  that;  our 
consolation  shall  be  that  we  have  increased 
by  one  atom  the  general  mass  of  knowl- 
edge, the  incomparable  treasure  of  man- 
kind." 


♦ 


BETWIXT-AND-BETWEEN  ANIMALS 

A  FISH  that  climbs  trees  might  reason- 
ably  be  looked  at  askance,  and 
cause  the  onlooker  to  have  secret 
doubts  of  his  own  mental  reliability. 
Among  the  "  betwixt-and-between "  ani- 
mals, those  which  are  pursuing  their 
evolutionary  paths  between  water  and 
dry  land,  there  is  on  many  tropical  shores 
a  quaint  fish  called  Periophthalmus; 
it  has  protruding,  very  mobile  eyes,  and 
strange  habits  for  a  fish.  At  low  tide  it 
skips  about  among  the  rocks,  hunting  small 
animals,  and  even  catching  insects,  and 
it  clambers  on  to  the  exposed,  bent-knee- 
like roots  of  the  mangrove  trees.  And 
there  is  another  tropical  fish,  known  as  the 
"climbing  perch."  which  has  the  curious 
habit  of  scrambling,  by  means  of  its  very 
muscular  pectoral  fins,  up  stones,  roots, 
and  even  the  trunks  of  trees,  in  search  of 
the  insects,  grubs,  and  soft-bodied  animals 
on  which  it  feeds.  So  we  are  told  by  a 
reliable  authority,  the  English  scientist, 
J.  Arthur  Thompson,  in  his  book,  "The 
Haunts  of  Life"  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
New  York),  who  says: 

Still  more  surprizing  is  the  habit  of  a 
South  African  fish,  called  clarias,  which  is 
said  to  make  nocturnal  raids  on  the  fields 
in  order  to  eat  the  grains  of  millet.  This 
fish  lives  in  districts  where  the  rainy  season 
lasts  for  only  two  months  in  the  year. 
The  pools  that  are  filled  with  rain  dry  up 
very  quickly  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  year  the  fish  lives  its 
unfishlike  life,  hiding  in  damp  burrows 
through  the  day,  torpid  during  the  very 
hot  season,  but  in  cooler  weather  coming 
out  on  foraging  expeditions  at  night.  Some 
naturalists  declare  that  when  this  fish  is 
frightened  it  "screams  like  an  angry  cat," 
but,  as  no  fish  has  true  vocal  organs,  the 
"scream,"  like  the  fainter  "cry"  of  our 
own  bullhead,  is  probably  the  sound  made 
by  the  escape  of  air  from  its  body.  For 
both  clarias  and  the  climbing  perch  have 
a  special  arrangement,  a  system  of  tubes 
branching  from  the  gill-chambers,  in  which 
air  is  stored,  so  that  the  fish  is  not  alto- 
gether dependent  on  its  gills. 

Land-crabs  illustrate  terrestrial  animals 
in  the  making.  In  warm  lands,  such  as 
Jamaica,  there  are  many  kinds,  often  living 
in  forests  far  from  the  sea,  sometimes  doing 
great  damage  in  the  sugar  plantations. 
But  once  a  year  they  assemble  in  enormous 
numbers  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  sea- 
shore and  deposit  their  eggs  below  high- 
water  mark,  where  they  leave  them  to  be 
swept  out  to  sea  by  the  tide.  Then  they 
return,  weary  and  spent,  to  their  inland 
haunt  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Darwin,  in  his  "Naturalist's  Voyage 
Round  the  World,"  gives  an  account  of 
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the  great  robber-crab  which  occurs  in  tn'^^^^^^^v^^J^™5^5?5^^^^5^^l^?^^v™,™™■■™,™■™™ 
Pacific      Islands,     wherever     the     coconn  ■  n-n-   em— ^^^^^-^^^J-^*^-*^*^*^*^*^ 

palm    grows.     This    crab    belongs    to    tli 
same  group  as  the  hermit-crab  of  the  sea 

shore,  but  it  lives  in  a  burrow  in  the  ground,  If  1 

and  it  lines  it  with  the  fibers  from  the  out]  T\\     "VV/ll.  f*lT\       rIP    '\AT£%  C      Ck      Y\£WT 
side    of     the    coconut    shell.     The  robbeLXXA      WHl^ll    11C      W  ClO      €X     UUY 
grows  to  an  enormous  size,  being  sometime 

a  foot  in  length  and  as  it  feeds  entirely  o.  there  Qf  us  that  has  nQt  feU  fh       hw  of  sathfac. 
the  pulp  and  milk  of  the  coconut,  its  flesl  ,.  .  ;  *»  ' 

sweet  and  oily,  so  it  is  regarded  as  ^standing  success  of  a  life-long  friend  I 


nei 


IS 

dainty  by  the  natives  of  the  islandsrise_ seemingly  "all  of  a  sudden."  Yet 
Darwin  believed  that  the  robber-crab  onl\  ,ji  „     „   t  7.777 

picked  up  the  fallen  nuts  from  the  groundMdden>  when  >OM  stop. to  think  back  over  each 
tho  it  was  known  to  climb  trees,  but  tfess. 
later  observer  has  not  only  seen  but  photo- 
graphed it  in  the  act  of  picking  the  fruittes  Rubber  Company— makers  of  U.  S. 
from   the   tree.     To   open   the   nut    "th^ere  first  to  conceive,  make  and  announce 
crab  begins  by  tearing  the  husk,  fiber  byre.   (A  balanced  tire  is  one  which  from 
fiber,  and  always  beginning  from  that  and       no  «Weakest  link»    A  tire  m  which 
under  which  the  three  eveholes  are  situated:  c        .         .      •■«*-"*     ,       " 

when  this  is  completed  the  crab  commences,mPle^e  Mntty  or  action  in  tread  and  car- 
hammering  with  its  heavy  claws  on  one  of  waY  oerore  tne  other.) 

the  eyeholes  till  an  opening  is  made.;re  first  to  conceive,  make  and  announce  a  corn- 
Then,  turning  round  its  body,  by  the  aid  the  dealer  and  car-owner  something  that  never 
of  its  posterior  and  narrow  pah  of  pincers, ed  of  price  and  useunder  one  standard  of  quality.) 
it  extracts  the  white  albuminous  sub-vere  first  to  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  public 
stance."  retailing.  (You  remember  the 

The    robber-crab    still    has    small    gills,er  and  get  a  legitimate  tire." 
but   its   gill-chamber   is   divided    into    twe£  indifferent  stand  that  "dis- 
parts, and  the  upper  part  is  able  to  breathelickers"  are  a  necessary 
dry  ah\     Yet  the  robber-crab  is  said  to  gc 
to  the  sea  at  intervals  to  moisten  his  gills  re  first  to  arouse 
The  young  ones  start  life  in  the  water  verj  the  need  of  a 
much  like  young  hermit-crabs,   but   they    (Competition 

reach  maturity  bv  a  less  roundabout  pathr.eate.r  an,, 
-      "  job  is  stdl 

ts    predict 


■'/■:\ 

W  i 


(M     l      ;         I 


CORMORANT  FISHING  A  LA  MODE 


\  MERICANS  may  amuse  foreign  not; 

"*■       bles  by  showing  them   round-ups  hg 

the    cowr   country;    and    analogously,    tl;r* 

Japanese  may  show  special  eonsideratk 

for   visitors   by   initiating   them    into   tllst 

picturesque   mysteries   of   cormorant   fis>al 

he 


backwoodsy — or 
The  cormorant,  it  a 


ing  in  their  most 
watery — districts. 

pears,  has  almost  as  much  intelligence  a%^ 
well-trained    cow     pony — more,    perharS 
along  certain  lines.     At  least    the  conn' 
rants,  in   addition  to   being   great   fisheiis. 
observe   a    strict   rule   of   seniority,   whi^d 
does  not  permit  the  younger  birds  to  das 
in  and  catch  fish  until  the  older  ones  hai 
finished.    Fishing  with  trained  eormoran 
seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  Japanese  histor 
says  a  bulletin  issued  from  the  Washingt 
headquarters  of  the  National  Geographic 

V*'  ■ r,   1,1"' 

Society,  for  an  old  poem,  laid  in  the  days  < 
the   first   Emperor,    mentions    this    sport''" 
The  Prince  of  Wales,    during  his  recen  ■,'•■'; 
visit,  was  edified  by  an  exhibition  of  tbx  "^ 

th. 


trained     birds.      To-day,     continues 
Bulletin: 


The  method  is  employed  in  relatively  few 
places  in  the  islands,  and  is  at  its  best  in 
the  Nagara  River,  near  the  city  of  Gifu, 
about  150  miles  west  of  Tokyo.  The  fishing! 
is  done  only  at  night,  the  darker  the  better 
Moonlight  seasons  are  off  periods,  and  it  is 

useless  to  take  the  cormorants  out  except 'Ofj  ^TflTBS 
before  the  moon  rises  or  after  it  sets.  This 
is  because  artificial  light,  furnished  by 
blazing  pine  faggots  in  metal  baskets  hung 
from  the  bows  of  the  long  narrow  fishing- 
boats,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  pro- $k 
cedure.  The  fish  are  attracted  by  the  glare,  \  r,  „ 

and  when  they  rise  near  the  boats  the  cor-  1    >■■'-'''  ■\:!^4"'i^-\J-..' 

srants  reap  a  rich  and  quick  harvest. 

The  birds  that  play  the  stellar  role  in  this 
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I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy 

What  one  is  there  of  us  that  has  not  felt  the  glow  of  satisfac' 
tion  over  the  outstanding  success  of  a  life-long  friend ! 

Often  a  surprise — seemingly  "all  of  a  sudden."  Yet  neither 
surprising  nor  sudden,  when  you  stop  to  think  back  over  each 
step  of  his  progress, 

flHE  United  States  Rubber  Company — makers  of  U.  S. 
Royal  Cords — were  first  to  conceive,  make  and  announce 
the  balanced  tire,  (A  balanced  tire  is  one  which  from 
bead  to  bead  has  no  "weakest  link."  A  tire  in  which 
there  is  such  complete  unity  of  action  in  tread  and  car- 
cass that  neither  will  give  way  before  the  other.) 

The  makers  of  U.  S.  Tires  were  first  to  conceive,  make  and  announce  a  com' 
plete  line  of  tires.  (This  gave  to  the  dealer  and  car-owner  something  that  never 
existed  before-a  tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use  under  one  standard  of  quality.) 

The  makers  of  U.  S.  Tires  were  first  to  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  public 
about  the  good  and  bad  in  tire-retailing.  (You  remember  the 
phrase  "Go  to  a  legitimate  dealer  and  get  a  legitimate  tire." 
People  can  no  longer  take  the  indifferent  stand  that  "dis- 
counts," "inside  terms"  and  "dickers"  are  a  necessary 
evil  in  the  tire  business.) 


fit 

131 

The  makers  of  U.  S.  Tires  were  first  to  arouse 
industrial  and  trade  minds   to   the   need  of  a 
new  kind  of  tire  competition.    (Competition 
for  better  and  better  values.    Greater  and 
greater  public  confidence.  The  job  is  still 
unfinished    but    present   events    predict 
final  returns  of  public  benefit.) 


STILL  other  high  spots  along 
the  U.  S.  Tire  road  to  leader- 
ship may  appeal  to  you  as  even 
more  important. 

These  instances  alone  at  least 
indicate  the  intent  back  of  Royal 
Cords  —  the  will  to  win  by  the 
quality  route  in  a  price  market. 

Now  that  so  many  car-owners 
have  given  their  verdict  for  qual- 
ity tires  in  general,  and  U.  S. 
Tires  in  particular  —  a  numbe- 
of  dealers  and  car-owners  whose 
vision  has  been  clouded  by  "dis- 
counts," "sales,"  "terms,"  and 
what  not,  are  beginning  to  re- 
member that  they  "knew  him 
when  he  was  a  boy." 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


i  ■-■■P....-.I. 


U.  S.  Ray 

United  States 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  Oldest  and  Largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Company 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 


_^ 


'■■' 
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Tt'u  a  Ucoltn  Spcruce 

Reproducer  iq  Days 

a+OucfciskL 


CCIENCE  has  made  possible  per- 
^  feet  reproduction  from,  phono- 
graph records.  Thus  now  you  can 
enjoy  the  same  full  sweetness  of 
tone — the  same  perfect  clarity  and 
thrilling  volume  as  tho  the  original 
artist  was  personally  before  you. 

Centuries  ago  the  world's  sweetest 
toned  violin  was  carved  from  spruce 
by  Stradivari.  Spruce  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  only  perfect  resona- 
tor. And  now,  it  has  been  success- 
fully adapted  for  phonograph  repro- 
ducer diaphragms. 

But  only  after  hearing  it  can  you  appreciate 
the  difference  that  the  Violin  Spruce  Repro- 
ducer makes  in  the  tonal  qualities  of  your 
phonograph.  So  we  want  you  to  try  it  ten 
days  at  our  risk.  In  your  own  home — on 
your  own  phonograph — with  your  own  records, 
hear  how  clearly  and  distinctly  it  brings  out 
each  note — perfectly.  Convince  yourself  by 
actual  trial  that  it  eliminates  all  metallic  vi- 
brations— even  in  notes  of  intense  volume. 
Hear  a  piano  record  without  a  hint  of  "panny" 
sound.  Enjoy  all  that  the  original  artist  put 
in  the  record  with  absolutely  no  "screech" 
"scrape"  or  "sing." 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  with  a  Violin 
Spruce  Reproducer  order  direct.  We  will  send 
it  with  this  understanding: 

If  after  ten  days'  trial  you  are  will- 
ing to  part  with  it,  return  it  to  us  and 
the  full  purchase  price  will  be  refunded. 
We  know  that  once  you  hear  this  re- 
producer you  will  never  again  play  your 
phonograph  without  it. 

State  make  and  model  of  your  instrument 
and  enclose  check  or  money  order.  Full 
directions  for  installing  the  Violin  Spruce  Re- 
producer in  sixty  seconds. 

PRICE  $7.50 
The  DIAPHRAGM  Co. 

5005  Euclid   Avenue,    Cleveland,   Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS  AND  DEALERS 
If  we  are  not  represented  in  your 
territory  wire  today  for  the  inter- 
esting story  and  profit  possibilities 
of  the  Violin  Spruce  Reproducer. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


WILL  STRYCHNINE  KILL  HENS? 

A  RECENTLY  quoted  article,  asserting 
on  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of 
John  Burroughs,  the  immunity  of  domestic 
fowls  to  strychnine,  has  brought  numerous 
letters  to  The  Digest,  some  agreeing  and 
some  disagreeing  with  this  statement.  It 
seems  probable  that  enough  strychnine 
will  poison  a  hen,  but  that  the  amount 
required  is  umisually  large.  This  drug  is 
commonly  given  to  fowls  as  a  tonic,  and 
they  will  thrive  on  amounts  that  prove 
fatal  to  hawks  and  other  predatory  birds 
that  capture  them.  This  fact  has  been 
utilized  to  kill  hawks.  Whether  or  not  a  man 
could  be  poisoned  by  eating  a  chicken  doc- 
tored with  strychnine  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  controversy.  Most  of  our  correspon- 
dents relate  personal  experiences.  The 
standpoint  of  experimental  scientific  work 
is  represented  in  a  communication  from 
A.  R.  Ward,  of  the  Goshen  Laboratories, 
New  York,  who  has  also  sent  a  copy  to  The 
Guide  to  Nature,  the  paper  that  printed  the 
original  article.    Writes  Mr.  Ward: 

The  quotation  from  John  Burroughs  is 
not  supported  by  experimental  work  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  B.  A.  Gallagher  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  in  an  article  on  "Avian 
Toxicology,"  gives  the  following  informa- 
tion, derived  from  experiments  conducted 
by  himself. 

Strychnine  Sulfate 

Lethal  dose — 2  grains  to  a  3^-pound  fowl 

Toxic  dose — 2  to  3  grains  to  a  5-pound  fowl 

1.5  grains  to  a  3-pound  fowl 

8  c.c.  fluid  extract  nux  vomica 

— 1.2  grains  to  a  3-pound  fowl 

Non-toxic  dose— 2  grains  to  a  5-pound  fowl. 

The  same  facts  are  given  in  the  book, 
"Diseases  of  Domesticated  Birds,"  by  Ward 
and  Gallagher,  published  by  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  In  connection  with  this  last 
reference  may  also  be  found  a  tabulation 
compiled  from  experimental  work  by 
Schneider,  showing  the  lethal  dose  of 
strychnine  nitrate,  given  internally,  for 
hens,  geese,  ducks  and  pigeons.  The  lethal 
dose  for  the  hen  varied  from  30  to  140  milli- 
grams per  kilo  of  body  weight  while  that  for 
the  goose  was  only  2.5  milligrams  per  kilo. 

Hens  possess  merely  a  relatively  high 
resistance  against  poisoning  by  strychnine 
as  compared  with  mammals  and  with  the 
other  birds  mentioned.  For  instance,  it  is 
not  safe  to  administer  over  1  grain  of 
strychnine  to  a  horse  subcutaneously. 
That  this  relative  immunity  can  not  be 
relied  upon  in  the  case  of  young  chicks  in 
connection  with  rat  poisoning  is  abundantly 
evident  from  my  own  experience. 

These  facts  are  substantiated  by  Jas.  C. 
Chadwick,  of  Nebraska,  who  writes  us  as 
follows: 

A  next  neighbor  to  me  has  large  grounds, 
and  at  the  time  in  point  had  probably  a 
hundred  fine  hens.  The  ground  outside  of 
I  his  chicken-yard  was  infested  with  rats  and 
I  ground  (striped)  gophers.  Mr.  N.  P. 
Dodge,  Jr.,  the  neighbor,  had  poured  into 
gopher  holes  strychnine-poisoned  wheat. 
The  following  spring  these  grounds  were 
plowed  and  the  hens  had  the  run  of  the 
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same.  Result :  they  were  all  poisoned  and 
died  from  eating  the  poisoned  wheat,  as 
proven  by  finding  the  wheat  in  their  crops. 

The  following  similar  narrative  is  from 
S.  M.  Abbott,  of  Skiabook,  Okla.: 

On  entering  my  henhouse,  one  morning, 
I  found  a  large  fat  hen  on  the  floor,  dead. 
Evidently  the  work  of  a  cat.  I  then  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  get  his  catship, 
as  I  had  often  done  before  in  similar  in- 
stances. So  I  cut  gashes  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  breast  and  inserted  therein  in 
small  quantities  about  four  grains  of 
strychnine,  and  left  the  hen  as  I  found  her. 
This  transpired  about  8  A.M.  About 
4  P.M.  I  came  back  and  lo!  instead  of  his 
catship  I  had  seven  dead  hens  lying  around 
the  bait.  I  had  read  a  newspaper  article, 
stating  that  a  chicken  would  not  eat  the 
flesh  of  another  chicken.  I  found  it  about 
as  truthful  as  the  one  that  I  am  answering. 

On  the  other  hand,  numerous  correspon- 
dents testif y  to  the  great  resistance  of  fowls 
to  this  poison,  which  they  assume  amounts 
to  immunity;  and  several  describe  the 
method  of  killing  hawks  alluded  to  above. 
J.  L.  Hightower,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  writes  us 
as  follows: 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  Arkan- 
sas, I  decided  to  fix  some  grain  with  strych- 
nine, and  put  it  in  the  barn  where  the  rats 
could  get  at  it  and  eat  it.  I  had  it  ready, 
when  the  girl  who  worked  for  my  mother, 
not  knowing  that  it  had  strychnine,  fed  it 
to  the  chickens.  I  expected  to  see  all  my 
chickens  dead  before  long,  but  they  didn't 
die. 

I  experimented  further  along  this  line 
and  fed  my  baby  chicks  mash  fixt  with 
strychnine,  and  they  didn't  die,  but  a  hawk 
took  one  of  these  baby  chicks  and  ate  it  and 
soon  after  it  died. 

I  find  that  the  meat-eating  birds  can  be 
killed  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  strych- 
nine, but  all  grain-eating  birds  have  a  giz- 
zard and  are  therefore  immune  from  the 
poison  of  strychnine. 

After  a  hen  has  eaten  poisoned  grain,  the 
eggs  will  make  a  person  very  sick,  and  eat- 
ing a  chicken  which  has  eaten  the  poisoned 
grain  will  sometimes  kill  a  person. 

Strychnine  can  be  placed  in  a  place  where 
any  kind  of  domestic  fowl  can  get  at  it,  and 
it  will  not  hurt  any  of  them,  but  will  kill 
rats,  mice  or  gophers,  or  any  other  rodents. 


The  following  is  from 
Epworth,  Va.: 


W.  T.  Fleet,  of 


Upon  several  occasions,  when  haAvks 
have  been  carrying  off  young  chickens  in 
the  spring,  we  will  feed  one  flock  strychnine 
in  their  morning  feed,  and  turn  them  out  for 
the  hawks.  The  hawks  eating  these  chick- 
ens are  killed  by  the  strychnine.  This  is 
rather  dangerous  tho,  should  the  chickens 
be  large  enough  for  table  purposes;  for  the 
strychnine  would  have  the  same  effect  on  a 
person  as  upon  the  hawk,  so  such  chickens 
should  be  put  up  for  a  while  before  using  for 
table  purposes. 

Have  also  used  strychnine  to  rid  a  corn, 
field  (young  corn  just  coming  up)  of  crows 
by  soaking  shelled  corn  in  a  strychnine 
solution  and  scattering  over  the  field. 

Albert  A.  Paine,  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
writes  to  us  as  follows  on  this  subject: 

Strychnine  is  often  fed  as  a  tonic  in  the 
form  of  nux  vomica  to  growing  chicks.  But 
I  believe  that  some  serious  results  might 
occur,  if  a  person,  after  reading  the  Editor's 
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After  you  have  worn  Florsheim  Shoes 
you  can  truly  appreciate  the  satisfaction 
—the  extraordinary  endurance— under" 
lying  their  refined,  graceful  appearance 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  — Most  Styles  $io 

BOOKLET  "STYLES  OF  THE  TIMES"  ON    REQUEST 

Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  ■>  CHICAGO 


'%** 


f°    FOR  THE    MAN 


WHO    CARES     ■ 


PEN  FIELD— Popular  space- 
front  model  for  snug   knot. 


SUNSET — Low    round  front 

collar.     A  mark  of  dress 

distinction. 


SPENCER— The  new  Fall  style. 


Fashion  is  showing  strong  preference  for  starched  collars  for 
street  and  business  wear  this  Fall.      Many  men  are  wearing 

S  L I DJL*  E  l  L 

^      COLLARS      s 

Made  by  Troy's  Master  Craftsmen 

We  show  the  fashion-favored  models,. with  the  exclusive 
SLIDEWELL  features  that  won't  stall  your  tie. 

The  Graduated  Tie-Space  gives  the  necktie  lots  of 
moving  room.  The  Tie-Protecting  Shield  keeps  the 
troublesome  back  button  from  catching  the  cravat. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  them,  send  us  his  name,  the 
style  and  size  you  prefer,  and  $1.00  for  five. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  HALLMARK  Shirts,  HALLMARK  Athletic  Underwear  and  rIARK  TWAIN  HALLMARK  Collars. 
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The  Machine  that  Brings 

CLEAN 
FLOORS 

To  American  Business 

CLEAN  FLOORS,  cleaner  than 
anything  accomplished  by  hand 
scrubbing,  are  now  achieved  at  a 
big  saving  by  electric  scrubbing. 
All  grime,  grit,  grease  and  soap 
film  are  removed  by  the  FIN- 
NELL  SYSTEM— the  first  to 
apply  electricity  to  scrubbing. 

Executives  in  every  business  should  in- 
vestigate the  methods  of  scrubbing  used 
by  those  in  their  employ.  In  this  age 
there  is  only  one  humanitarian  and  effi- 
cient way  to  scrub — that  is  electrically. 

Send  for  Historical  Brochure 

"Electrical  Scrubbing,"  an  interesting 
booklet,  will  be  sent  to  executives  gratis. 
Use  memo  below  for  convenience  or  drop 
a  line  on  your  letterhead. 

American  Scrubbing 
Equipment   Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

District  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

FINNELL 
SYSTEM 

OF  ELECTRIC  SCRUBBING 

■Clean  Floors  Reflect  Clean  Business" 

EXECUTIVE'S  MEMO 
American  Scrubbing  Equipment  Co. 
1241  N.  Collier  St.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Please  send  brochure  "Electrical  Scrub- 
bing" to 

Firm   Name 


Address 

Individual's  Name. 
Title 


YOU  CAN 


PATENTS     INVENTORS   should  write    for 

rnibiii^.   Free  Guide  Books  and  record 

OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 
759    9th  Washington,  D.  C. 


liave  a  business-profes- 
sion of  your  own  and  earn 
big  income  in  service  fees 
A  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  home  tu  a  few  weeua. .  Easy  terms  for  training, 
opening  everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 
No  capital  reriuiredorgoodstobuy.no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


Be  a  GOOD  Speller 

in  words  in  correspondence,  advertising  writ- 
ing, and  literary  work  need  no  longer  puzzle  you  if  you 
have  handy  that  brand  new  speller  for  busy  people — 

Words  We  Misspell  in  Business 

By  FR.4NK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Lilt.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Managing  Editor  Aew  Standard  Dictionary 

A  perfect  guide  to  correct  spelling  of  10,000  words 
often  misspelled  in  business.  Also  shows  correct 
formation  of  plurals,  divisions  into  syllables,  and 
tells  w'hy  um-  word  should  be  used  instead  of  an- 
other— gage  instead  of  gauge,  it's  instead  of  its, 
rabbet  instead  of  rabbit,  cozen  instead  of  cousin, 
illude  instead  of  elude  or  allude,  Raffael  instead  of 
Raphael,  etc.  The  book  will  pay  for  itself  in  service 
every  day. 

I2mo.  Cloth:    230  pages.    $1.50.  net;  $1 .62,  postpaid 

funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


comments,  should  try  the  experiment  un- 
less he  would  know  just  what  he  was  doing. 
I  will  give  -you  the  experience  of  a  certain 
lady  chicken-fancier,  of  one  of  our  Southern 
States.  One  season  she  was  greatly  an- 
noyed with  haAvks  and  crews.  Both  Avere 
protected  by  the  bird-laAV,  so  she  could 
neither  shoot  nor  trap  them.  One  day  a 
brilliant  thought  came  to  her.  There  Avas 
no  laAV  against  feeding  her  chicks  a  tonic. 
And  feed  them  she  did,  with  a  goodly  quan- 
tity of  mix  vomica.  The  same  day  a  feAv 
hawks  and  croAvs  came  along  after  their 
dinners,  and  each  one  departed  with  a 
chicken.  The  folloAving  day  no  hawks 
appeared,  so  thejady  sauntered  around  her 
little  farm  to  see  Avhat  could  be  seen.  The 
result  Avas  that  she  found  some  hawks,  and, 
I  think,  some  crows,  lying  on  the  ground 
with  "their  toes  turned  to  the  daisies." 
When  I  read  your  article  this  lady's  experi- 
ence came  very  vividly  to  my  mind. 

Xoav  if  a  strychnine-fed  chick  with  all  he 
could  eat  would  kill  a  haAvk,  Avhat  would  a 
hen,  full  of  it,  do  to  the  human  being?  I 
would  not,  knowingly,  eat  a  piece  of  one 
and  I  Avould  have  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  before  I  Avould  eat  one  of  her 
eggs. 

Considering  the  above  experience,  if  one 
should  follow  the  Editor's  suggestion  to  get 
rid  of  rodents,  regardless  of  the  hens,  the 
family  might  be  confronted  with  a  A-ery 
expensive  undertaker's  bill,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  doctor's. 

Information  to  much  the  same  effect  is 
also  giATen  by  H.  G.  Coryell,  of  Marietta, 
Ga.  From  Wilmington.  ,N.  C,  a  physician, 
Dr.  C.  P.  Bolles,  Avrites  the  folloAving  ex- 
planation of  the  different  reaction  of  hens 
and  haAvks  to  the  poison : 

Broadly  speaking,  all  members  of  the 
A'egetable  kingdom  contain  one  or  more 
principles  known  as  alkaloids,  glucocides, 
etc.,  and  these  substances  are  toxic  to  sus- 
ceptible individuals,  but  an  immunity  to 
them  can  be  acquired  in  time.  In  the  case 
of  the  hen  her  ancestors  for  many  genera- 
tions have  lived  to  a  certain  extent  by  for- 
aging on  vegetable  matter,  and  hence  have 
acquired  an  immunity  to  vegetable  proxi- 
mate principles  of  which  strychnine  is  one, 
it  being  the  alkaloid  of  a  bean,  strychnos 
nux  vomica.  Per  contra,  the  chicken  hawk, 
a  flesh-eating  animal,  has  not  acquired  this 
immunity  to  vegetable  proximate  princi- 
ples, and  therefore  strychnine  is  toxic  to  it. 

Farmers  in  this  section  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  feed  strychnine  to  chickens  and 
so  saturate  their  tissues  with  it  that  in  the 
eA"ent  they  are  captured  and  eaten  by  hawks, 
it  "will  produce  the  death  of  the  latter. 

As  strychnine  is  a  cumulative  poison 
(i.  e..  accumulates  in  the  body  faster  than 
it  is  eliminated),  it  would  seem  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous procedure  to  feed  it  in  any  quantity 
to  fowls  intended  for  human  consumption. 

Man  is  an  omnivorous  animal  and  has 
through  the  ages  acquired  a  certain  immu- 
nity to  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral  toxic 
substances;  but  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  as  evidenced  by  conditions  pro- 
duced in  susceptible  individuals  by  the  in- 
gestion or  inhalation  of  substances  toxic 
to  them,  which  Ave  term  disease. 

Horses  tolerate  large  doses  of  strychnine, 
but  minute  doses  will  kill  dogs. 

Therefore,  as  a  general  proposition,  vege- 
table poisons  are  non-toxic  to  herbivora 


Visit  ll}e  Land  of 
Mystic  Charm 
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cruise  Je  Luxe 
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By  Magnificent  New 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Specially  Chartered 

Twin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Burner,  20,000  Tons. 
Sailing  Jan.  30,  1923,  returning  April  2,  visiting 

EGYPT 

Madeira,      Spain,      Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Tunis,  Holy  Land, 
Turkey,  Greece,   Italy,  Sicily, 
Riviera,  Portugal,  Monte  Carlo 

The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace,  with 
spacious  decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2  elevators, 
commodious  state-rooms  with  running  water  and 
large  wardrobes;  bedrooms  and  suites  vith  pri 
vate  baths.  The  famous  Cunard  cuisine  and 
service.  (Only  one  sitting  for 
meals.) 

Free  optional  return  passage  at 
later  date  by  any  Cunard  steamer 
from  France  or  England. 
Rates,  deck  plans,  itinerary  and 
full  information  on  request.  Mem- 
bership limited  to  45°  guests. 
Early  reservation  advisable. 

FRANK     TOURIST     CO 

(Established  187s) 

489  Fifth  Ave.,    New  York 

219  South   15th  St.,    Philadelphia 


If  You  Own  a  Home 
Or  Plan  to  Build 

T  EARN  HOW  to  raise  the  money — what 
■"  materials  to  use— selecting  roofing — heating, 
ventilating,  and  lighting  systems — how  to  handle 
tools  and  do  odd  jobs  in  carpentry,  painting, 
plumbing — how  to  build  a  concrete  path  or 
garage,  or  fix  a  broken  sash-cord — how  to  make 
an  iceless  icebox.  A  thousand  bits  of  valuable 
information  in  that  practical,  common  sense,  non- 
technical manual — the 

HOUSE  OWNER'S  BOOK 

By  Allen   L.  Churchill  and  Leonard  Wickenden 

a  new  and  interesting  illustrated  book  that  gives 
you  the  chance  to  profit  by  the  costly  experience 
of  others  in  the  construction,  care,  and  conduct  of 
a  home.  Every  one  who  owns  or  rents  a  home, 
or  is  planning  to  build,  can  save  money  by  fol- 
lowing suggestions  in  this  book. 

i2mo,  Cloth.     388  pages,  $2  net;  $2.08  postpaid 

FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


WHERE  DID  WE  GOME  FROM? 

Did  we  originate  here?  Or,  did  our  primal  ances- 
tors come  here  from  another  planet?  Or,  perhaps, 
life  never  originated  but  has  alwai/s  existed! 

Startling  questions- — these.  But  not  more 
startling  than  hundreds  of  others  discussed  in  non- 
technical language  in  that  great  book,  "Biologie 
der  Ethik,"  of  which  an  English  translation  by 
Marie  A.  Lewenz,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University 
College,  London,  has  just  come  from  the  press, 
entitled — 

MORALS  AND  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  MAN 

By  Max  Nordaa 

Morality  and  law,  personal  morality,  collective 
immorality — in  fact,  the  whole  question  of  the 
6ource,  service,  and  sanctions  of  morality,  as  well  as 
the  world's  conclusions  on  evolution,  are  treated 
with  such  uncommon  frankness  that  the  book  will 
thrill  and  enthrall  you  with  its  daring  concepts  as 
to  your  relations  to  mankind  and  the  universe. 

This  is  Dr.  Nordau's  latest  book,  and  while  it 
arouses  unsuspected  notions  in  the  minds  of  the 
casual  reader,  it  will  also  furnish  rich,  satisfying 
food  for  thought  to  the  student  and  the  thinker. 

Sro.  Cloth.  288  pages.  $2.75,  net;  S2.S9,  postpaid. 
fUNK  &  WAGNALIS  (0.,  Publishers,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


and  granivora;  are  toxic  to  carnivora;  and 
may,  or  may  not  be,  toxic  to  omnivora. 

Finally,  a  correspondent  from  Dough- 
erty, Okla.,  withheld,  writes  as  follows: 

Three  years  ago  I  raised  a  considerable 
number  of  chickens  which  were  much 
bothered  by  the  depredations  of  hawks, 
crows,  owls  and  wood  rats.  I  was  told  by 
the  farmers  in  this  locality  that  I  could 
destroy  the  pests  by  giving  the  fowls  mix 
vomica  in  their  food,  which  would  not 
affect  the  chicks,  but  would  destroy  any- 
thing that  ate  the  chicks.  This  proved  to 
be  a  fact,  but  I  was  raising  a  few  wild  mal- 
lard ducks  at  the  time,  and  such  of  the 
ducks  as  ate  the  poisoned  food  were  killed. 

It  may  be  of  further  interest  to  add  that 
I  have  eaten  the  poisoned  chicks  as  '  'friers' ' 
and  the  eggs  of  the  mature  hens  on  the 
poisoned  diet  without  ill-effects  of  any 
kind. 


SEA  WATER  AND  BLOOD  SERUM 

TT  has  long  been  known  that  in  cases  of 
■*-  severe  loss  of  blood  life  can  sometimes 
be  saved  by  the  injection  into  the  veins  of 
a  weak  solution  of  salt  water,  known  as  a 
physiological  salt  solution.  This  is  be- 
cause of  its  similarity  to  the  serum  of  the 
blood.  An  interesting  comparison  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  blood  and 
that  of  sea  water  is  drawn  in  a  book  by 
Kahn,  "Das  Leben  des  Menschen,"  quoted 
in  Kosmos  (Stuttgart).  Sea  water  is,  of 
course,  much  more  concentrated  than 
blood  serum,  but  both  consist  of  water 
containing  chemical  salts  in  solution. 
These  salts  are  of  the  same  nature  and 
exist  in  almost  the  same  proportions,  with 
the  exception  of  magnesium,  which  is 
much  more  abundant  in  sea  water  than  in 
blood.  The  following  table  shows  this  at 
a  glance: 

Per  cent,  in     Per  cent,  in 
Elements  blood  serum       sea  water 

Sodium 80  78 

Calcium 4  4 

Potassium 4  2 

Magnesium ....  2  15 

The  explanation  of  this  coincidence  is 
sought  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Life 
is  supposed  to  have  begun  in  the  waters  of 
the  sea  and  to  have  first  made  its  appear- 
ance on  land  in  the  form  of  amphibious 
creatures.  While  many  of  these  became 
more  and  more  adapted  to  a  life  lived  en- 
tirely upon  the  land,  the  plasma  from  which 
living  cells  are  formed  still  retains  prac- 
tically the  same  composition  as  the  element 
that  gave  it  birth.  Land  animals  con- 
stantly take  in  as  part  of  their  food  varying 
quantities  of  these  four  salts  which  form 
the  chief  constituents  both  of  sea  water 
and  of  blood,  but  while  calcium,  potassium 
and  magnesium  are  sufficiently  plentiful  in 
the  natural  food  of  land  animals,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  sodium,  hence  both  animals 
and  men  take  this  eagerly  in  the  form  of 
common  salt,  which  is  sodium  chloride. 
Even  wild  animals  travel  long  distances 
to  visit  salt  licks  or  springs.  Beasts  of 
prey,  however,  show  no  appetite  for  salt 
hecause  their  diet  gives  them  plenty. 


Check 
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r  own  need  for 
this  economy  hoist 


Within  a  comparatively  short  time  a  thousand  and 
more  business  men  have  discovered  that  the  very 
material-handling  economies  which  they  long  sought, 
can  be  and  are  obtained  through  using  the  small, 
but  powerful 
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These  men  have  stopped 
the  waste  of  time  and 
money  that  go  with  man- 
.  ual  load  handling.  They 
have  substituted  this  new 
hoist  of  remarkable  effi- 
ciency and  economy  for 
improvised  methods  that 
for  years  had  been  "eat- 
ing" into  their  profits. 

Equal  Economies 

The   money  the   Lift  About 

can  save  and  is  saving  in 
practically  every  business  is 
worthy  of  the  investigation 
of  any  man  whose  business 
requires  the  moving  of  loads 
■ — the  lifting,  carrying,  put- 
ting down  of  articles. 

Amazingly  Low  Price 

We   are  making   LiftAbouts   on   a 

quantity  production  basis  and  sell- 
ing them  as  fast  as  they  are  made, 
which,  with  standardized  manu- 
facture makes  their  price  amazingly 
low.  Twenty  years'  specialization 
in  electric  hoist  manufacture  is  be- 
hind them;  they  have  same  features 
that  have  made  "Shepards"  the 
most  widely  used  hoists  in  America. 

Easily  Installed 

Quickly  erect  d  to  operate  on 
overhead  track.  Negligible  in  up- 
keep. Built  in  }i  and  1  ton  capa- 
cities for  the  hardest  service  you 
may  impose  upon  it. 

We'll  gladly  tell  you  of  people  in 
your  line  who  are  making  remark- 
able savings  even  greater  than  ever 
anticipated  AND  HOW  YOU  CAN 
DO  THE  SAME.     WRITE  US. 


We   also   build   electric  hoists 
cranes  in  capacities  to  30  tons. 


and 


SEND  FOR 

this  pamphlet.  It 
most  likely  illustrates 
an  application  similar 
to  yours,  if  your  kind 
of  load- moving  is  not 
shown  here. 


SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 

412  Schuyler  Ave.  Montour  Falls,  N. 

Branches  in  principal  cities 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Association. 


SHEPARQ 

maS    ELECTRIC  CRANES  &  HOISTS  IndP 
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Lucy 
Farrar 
Invested 
at  7 


Of 

to  754% 

A  Little  Each  Month 

Lucy  Farrar's  family  suffered  a  staggering 
loss  when  the  schooner  "Annie  Laurie" 
went  down  in  a  storm,  but  Lucy  had  been 
quietly  investing  a  definite  part  of  the  old 
vessel's  earnings,  month  by  month.  Her 
husband  and  uncle  were  astonished  when, 
facing  financial  disaster,  Lucy  brought  out 
a  strong  box  stuffed  with  safe  bonds  pay- 
ing 7^0  to  7}:' ! . 

You,  too,  can  lay  the  foundation  of  financial  success 
by  investing  regularly,  each  week  or  each  month,  in 
Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds  on  the  partial  payment 
plan.     You  may  start  with  a  first  payment  of  $10. 
Write  today  for  the  story  "When  Lucy 
Farrar's   Ship   Came   In"   and   for*  in- 
formation on  how  to  invest  in   Miller 
Bonds   on   the   partial   payment   plan. 

$100  Bonds;   $500  Bonds;  $1,000  Bonds 

Interest  paid  twice  yearly 

To  yield  7%  to  l]/2% 

G.L.Miller  5  [o 

517  HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,  QA. 

"First — The  Investor's  Welfare" 


INVESTORS 

Write  for  this  Booklet 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
margin  and  we  will  send  you  our 
booklet  "Opportunity."  It  tells  who 
we  are,  the  kind  of  investments  we 
offer,  why  they  are  safe  at  8r'c,  and 
how  we  see  that  every  cent  of  interest 
and  principal  is  paid  exactly  on  time 
without  attention  from  you. 

MIAMI 

MORTGAGE  &  GUARANTY  CO. 
Miami,  Florida 


HEART  TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

Here  is  an  informing  and  authoritative  discussion  of 
this  very  important  subject,  written  in  an  easy  popular 
style  and  avoiding  the  use  of  obscure  and  confusing  tech- 
nical terms.  It  is  by  the  well-known  authority  in  this  field, 

Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation, 
Fordham  University;  President  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital,  New  York,  etc. 

Intended  primarily  for  sufferers  from  heart  affections,  for 
their  near  relatives  and  friends,  and  especially  for  the 
nurses  in  charge  of  such  cases,  it  describes  the  various 
types  of  heart  ailments  in  a  most  lucid  manner  and  tells 
exactly  what  should  be  done  in  each  case,  the  mode  of  life 
best  suited  to  the  trouble,  the  most  beneficial  diet,  etc. 
This  book  is  highly  recommended  to  physicians,  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  information  from  it. 
Crown  8vo.  Illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams. 
S3.SO  net:  by  mail,  S3.62 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


iase 
id  Floor 


s>ne  solid  pjecg 


Put  on  like  Plaster 
Wears  like  Iron 

waterproof 

fireproof 

resilient 

-  noiseless 

-dust- 


less 


A  composition  material  easily  applied  in  pi 
form  over  practically  any  kind  of  floor.  Laid 
about  %  inch  thick  Imperial  Floor  does  not 
crack,  peel  or  come  loose  from  foundation.  A 
continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non  slipping 
surface.  Xo  crevices  to  gather  grease,  dirt,  dust, 
disease  germs  or  moisture. 

Ideal  Floor  for  Kitchen.  Pantry,  Bathroom, 
Laundry.  I'orch,  Garage.  Restaurant.  Theatre, 
Hotel.  Factory.  Office  Building.  Railroad  Sta- 
tion. Hospital — wherever  a  beautiful,  substan- 
tial floor  is  desired  Several  practical  colors. 
Full  information  and  sample  FREE  of  yoar 
first  and  second  choice  of  color. 
IMPfRIAL  FIOOR  CO.,  77-79  Halstead  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
A  Success  for  15  Years  l_..i«2s 


INVESTMENTS  tANDt  FINANCE 


HOW  AUSTRIA  MIGHT  BE  RESCUED 


AUSTRIA'S  plight  is  so  desperate  that 
**■  editorial  -writers  have  been  wondering 
how  long  she  can  keep  up  a  separate  ex- 
istence, and  have  been  conjecturing  which 
of  her  neighbors  will  take  her  over.  A  few 
Aveeks  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr. 
Henry  Morgenthau  offered  a  suggestion  that 
a  corporation  be  formed,  financed  in  part  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and  di- 
rected by  American  and  Allied  financiers, 
to  take  over  the  assets  of  Austria  and  run 
the  country  just  as  a  receiver  would  operate 
an  insolvent  railway.  This  plan  received 
little  serious  attention  from  the  banking 
fraternity.  Lord.  Balfour  and  Leon  Bour- 
geois, who  have  been  considering  Austria's 
plight  at  the  meeting  of  the  League 
Assembly,  are  said  to  agree  that  Austria 
must  go  it  alone  politically,  but  that 
some  sort  of  international  receivership 
might  be  arranged,  the  receiver  having  an 
international  police  force  at  hand  to  pre- 
serve order.  Mr.  Whitney  Shepardson, 
who  has  spent  the  last  year  in  Vienna  on 
business,  writes  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  to  advocate  the  financial  rehabilita- 
tion of  Austria  without  interference  with 
her  national  independence.  This  writer 
first  points  out  that  Austria  is  to-day  sub- 
stantially bankrupt.  "Her  imports  vastly 
exceed  her  exports;  her  governmental  ex- 
penditure far  outstrips  her  budgeted  in- 
come." Then,  Austria  "is  face  to  face  with 
starvation."  With  a  present  note  issue  of 
800,000,000,000crowns,theGovemmentwill 
have  to  print,  even  if  the  exchange  falls  no 
farther,  1,900,000,000,000  additional  kro- 
nen "merely  to  pay  for  the  breadstuff s 
which  must  be  bought  in  foreign  countries 
before  August,  1923."  This  issue  would  be 
enough  to  finish  the  crown  in  the  exchange 
markets  of  Europe.  Then,  "when  no  for- 
eign purchaser  will  buy  crowns,  three-quar- 
ters of  the  population  must  starve,  because 
three-quarters  of  their  breadstuff's  must  be 
bought  abroad. ' '  Anarchy  is  bound  to  come 
when  the  Austrian  realizes  that  he  is  starv- 
ing and  that  "his  only  buying  medium  will 
bring  him  nothing,  positively  nothing." 
Now,  contends  Mr.  Shepardson,  "the  prob- 
lem can  not  be  solved  by  incorporation  with 
a  neighboring  country."  Austria  would  be 
a  financial  liability  to  the  new  possessor 
and  would  be  an  almost  certain  cause  of 
Avar.  Again,  "the  problem  can  not  be 
solved  by  parcelling  the  provinces  out 
among  the  disputants."  For,  "such  a  pro- 
gram would  destroy  Austria's  present 
great  usefulness  as  a  buffer  between  the 
members  of  the  already  powerful  Little 
Entente  and  would  mark  a  geographical 
consolidation  of  the  power  which  France 
has  sponsored  and  schooled  and  which  Italy 
desperately  fears."     So  the  conclusion  is 


that  "the  problem  can  only  be  solved  by 
rehabilitating  the  national  finances  of 
Austria."  Chancellor  Seipel  needs  "$75,- 
000,000  to  put  his  country  on  her  feet 
again."  "Can  he  get  it?"  Among  the 
multitude  of  suggestions  there  is  one  which 
Mr.  Shepardson  thinks  might  work.     It  is : 

The  remission  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  $25,000,000  each  to  En- 
gland, France  and  Italy  out  of  debts  now 
owed  by  them  to  us,  on  condition  that 
these  amounts  be  immediately  placed  by  the 
three  Governments  at  the  base"  of  a  new 
Austrian  bank  of  issue,  the  directors  of  the 
bank  to  be  five  in  number — one  English- 
man, one  Italian,  one  Frenchman,  one 
Austrian,  and  one  private  American  citizen 
as  the  fifth  and  chairman  of  the  board; 
Austria,  on  her  part,  to  place  her  national 
assets  and  the  administration  of  her  rev- 
enue into  the  hands  of  this  board  as 
security  for  the  eventual  repayment 
of  these  advances  to  the  United  States; 
the  finances  of  Austria  to  be  admin- 
istered by  these  receivers  along  the  lines 
of   the  imperial  Ottoman  debt. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  is  only  the  first 
step,  otherwise  the  new  Austrian  currency 
would  depreciate  with  the  speed  of  the  old. 
Therefore  expedients  must  be  devised  to 
correct  Austria's  budget  of  national  pay- 
ments— more  business  must  be  built  up  on 
the  export  side,  whether  of  visible  or  in- 
visible exports.  Now  Austria  has  a  tra- 
ditional and  favorable  position  as  middle- 
man among  the  Danube  states.  Her  transit 
business  is  still  large;  banks  are  going  up 
every  day  all  over  Vienna.  Yet  the  matter 
of  selling  goods  to  the  Danube  countries  is 
a  risky  one,  since  a  long  time  elapses  after 
the  goods  leave  England  or  the  United 
States  (shall  we  say?)  before  they  are 
paid  for. 

This  long  period  constitutes  a  danger  so 
great  that  the  seller  either  demands  cash 
on  shipment  (a  severe  stipulation)  or  he 
covers  his  risk  with  a  huge  profit,  or  else 
he  simply  does  not  do  business.  If  Austria 
were  "insured"  by  international  agree- 
ment as  a  territorial  warehouse  for  goods  in 
transit  to  the  Danube  states  they  could  be 
consigned  to  the  model  and  magnificent 
warehouses  of  Vienna  without  risk  of  loss 
by  confiscation  or  by  "strikes,  riots,  and 
civil  commotion."  From  Austria  these 
goods  could  be  moved  quickly  into  the 
near-by  states;  the  time  while  goods  were 
out  of  the  "safe  zone "  until  the  time  of  pay- 
ment would  be  reduced  considerably,  prices 
would  be  cheaper  for  the  purchaser,  foreign 
manufacturers  could  undertake  this  trade 
with  fewer  misgivings,  and  Austria  would 
benefit  greatly  from  a  fresh  volume  of  re- 
export business — and  to  that  extent  help 
balance  her  budget  of  national  payments. 

Lastly,  this  international  board,  sitting 
as  directors  of  an  Austrian  bank  of  issue, 
could  wield  great  power  in  breaking  down 
the  tariff  walls  which  neighboring  countries 
have  built  around  Austria,  and  might,  in- 
deed, further  that  economic  federation  of 
the  old  Hapsburg  states  which  is  held  out 
as  the  distant  but  only  hope  of  their  stable 
separate  existence. 

Austria  in  August,  1922,  is  again  the 
danger  spot  of  Europe.   From  a  long-sighted 
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Canada's  Productpj^Cs^ontiak 


v? 


Canada  has  only  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world.  She  pro- 
duces: 90  per  cent,  of  its  co- 
balt, 88  per  cent,  of  its  asbes- 
tos, 85  per  cent,  of  its  nickel, 
32  per  cent,  of  its  pulpwood, 
20  per  cent,  of  its  lumber,  20 
per  cent,  of  its  cured  fish,  18. 
per  cent,  of  its  oats,  15  per 
cent,  of  its  potatoes,  12  per 
cent,  of  its  silver,  11^  per 
cent,  of  its  wheat,  11  per 
cent,  of  its  barley,  4  per  cent, 
of  its  gold,  4  per  cent,  of  its 
copper. 

F.  C.  WADE,  Agent-General 
for  British  Columbia 


THE  crops  now  being  assured — 
Canada  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  world's  buying  and  selling 
operations  this  Fall.  This  is  important 
news  for  the  world  at  large,  because 
Canada's  consuming,  producing,  and 
trading  power  is — on  a  per  capita  basis 
— immense. 

The  countries  of  the  world  depend  upon 
Canada  for  supplies  of  material  vital  to 
the  sustenance  of  their  people,  and  indis- 
pensable in  the  maintenance  of  their  in- 
dustries. 

IN  addition  to  this  the  commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  Canada  are  yearly   growing  in  size  and 
importance.     Of  the  800  million  dollars  of  exports  from  Canada  last  year — more  than  50%  were  "fully 
or  partly"  manufactured  goods. 

So,  while  Canada's  external  trade  in  farm  produce  and  natural  products  is  of  vital  importance,  her  com- 
mercial activities  are  demanding  increasing  attention.  You  should  cultivate  the  Canadian  market  to- 
day— because  it  is  a  market  of  increasing  importance.  You  should  seek  the  trade  of  the  Canadian  people. 
The  way  to  the  Canadian  pocket  lies  through  the  columns  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers.  You  will 
find  in  them  advertising  of  practically  every  leading  Canadian  firm,  besides  a  steadily  increasing  num- 
ber of  United  States  firms,  and  many  British  firms. 

The   Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 

are  not  confined  in  circulation  and  influence  to  the  Cities  in  which  they  are  published.  The  Daily  News- 
papers of  Canada  circulate  in  the  small  towns  and  throughout  the  countryside.  They  constitute  the 
"national  advertising  medium."  They  provide  the  Canadian  people  with  commercial,  social  and  educa- 
tional leadership.  These  Newspapers  should  constitute  the  foundation  of  any  advertising  campaign  cal- 
culated to  make  your  goods  or  services  known  to  the  Canadian  people. 


Write  these  papers  direct  for  details  of  the  market  they  offer  for  the  sale  of 
your  goods.  Ask  your  advertising  agency  to  submit  details  of  rates,  circula- 
tions etc.  Take  immediate  steps  to  establish  your  goods  in  Canada  this  Fall. 
Spend  io°/o  of  your  U .  S.  Advertising  appropriation  in  Canada  this  Fall. 


THE   MARITIME  MARKET 

Population  Newspaper 

Halifax,  N.  S 75,000  Herald  &  Mail 

Halifax,  N.  S 75,000  Chronicle   &    Echo 

St.  John,   N.   B 55,000  Telegraph  &  Times 

THE  QUEBEC  MARKET 

Population  Newspaper 

Quebec     111,500  Chronicle 

Quebec     111.500  Le  Soleil  (French) 

Montreal     839.000  Star 

Montreal     839,000  Gazette 

Montreal     839,000  La  Presse  (French) 

THE  PACIFIC  MARKET 

Population  Newspaper 

Vancouver    165.000  Sun 

Vancouver    165.000  World 

Victoria   60,000  Colonist 

Victoria   60,000  Times 


THE   ONTARIO  MARKET 

Population  Newspaper 

Ottawa     145,000  Citizen 

Ottawa     145,000  Journal  Dailies 

Kingston   25,000  Standard 

Toronto   622,326  Globe 

Toronto  622,326  Star 

Hamilton     178,600  Spectator 

Brantford    35,000  Expositor 

London    70,000  Free   Press 

Windsor    60,000  Border  Cities   Star 

THE  PRAIRIE  MARKET 

Population  Newspaper 

Winnipeg.  Man 280,000  Free  Press 

Winnipeg,  Man 280.000  Tribune 

Regina,   Sask 35,000  Leader  &  Post 

Saskatoon,   Sask.                 31,364  Phoenix  &  Star 

Calgary,  Alta 75,000  Albertan 

Calgary,  Alta 75,000  Herald 

Edmonton,  Alta   ....          70,000  Journal 


Prepared  by  SMITH,  DENNE  &  MOORH,  LTD.,  Advertising  Agency,  Toronto  and  Montreal. 
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W  L  DOUGLAS 

$500  $6£o  $700  &  $&oo  SHOES 


FOR  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 


VV.L.  Douglas  $7.00  and 
$8.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe 
values  lor  the  money 
in  this  country. 


VV.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  and 
$4.50    shoes     for    boys, 
-  best  in  quality,  best  in 
SHOES  AND  SAVE  style,   best  all   around 
MONEY*  ! shoes    lor  boys. 


WEAR 
W.  L.  DOOGLAS 


All  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made 
of  the  best  and  finest  leathers,  by 
skilled  shoemakers,  all  'working'  to 
make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price 
tbat  money  can  buy.  The  quality  is 
unsurpassed.  The  smart  styles  are 
the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  Only  by  examining-  them 
can  you  appreciate  their  wonderf  ul 
value.  Shoes  of  equal  quality  can- 
not be  bought  elsewhere  at  any- 
where near  our  prices. 

W.  Ii.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  into 
all  of  our  llO  stores  at  factory  cost. 
We  do  not  make  one  cent  of  profit 
until  the  shoes  are  sold  to  you. 


Does  Your  Church 
Need   Money? 

WHAT  CHURCH  doesn't  have,  from  time  to  time,  legitimate  expenses 
that  must  be  met  by  funds  other  than  pledged   and  voluntary  contri- 
butions?    And  what  church  hasn't  tried,  through  its  organized  groups 
of  workers,  many  of  the  commonly  accepted  fund-raising  plans,  such  as  amateur 
plays,  church  suppers,  and  the  like,  without  attaining  the  goal  set. 

The  Literary  Digest  has  a  plan  which  will  enable  the  Ladies  Aid  Society,  the 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  the  Boy's  Club,  or  other  church  organization  members  to  obtain 
the  money  to  meet  not  only  a  part  but  ALL  of  the  funds  needed.  The  work  is 
pleasant  and  can  easily  be  handled  in  spare-time  hours. 

More  than  two  million  people  read  The  Literary  Digest  every  week  for  its 
short,  pithy,  readable  articles  covering  both  sides  of  every  important  event  in 
the  fields  of  Religion,  Education,  Literature,  Art,  Science,  Industry,  Commerce, 
Politics,  Sports,  etc.  The  Literary  Digest  has  nearly  a  million  yearly  sub- 
scribers, many  of  them  in  your  community,  whose  paid-in-advance  orders  have 
heretofore  come  to  us  direct  without  the  aid  of  agents  or  canvassers.  Our  plan 
is  to  appoint  a  responsible  group  of  workers  to  look   after  our  interests  locally, 

sending  us  these  renewals  and  also 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dept.  1803, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The 


Society 
Club  of 

City  and  State. 


Church 


for_ 


need:  $ . 

Please  send,  without  obligation  or  expense  to 
us,  details  of  your  plan  to  raise  this  fund. 


Name 


Local  Address 


obtaining  new  orders. 

You  should  know  about  this  plan, 
for  it  provides  not  only  funds  to 
meet  present  needs  but  a  source  of 
permanent  income  for  any  aggres- 
sive church  organization.  Your  in- 
quiry will  not  obligate  you  in  any 
way.  Shall  we  send  you  details  of 
the  plan?  Just  clip  and  mail  NOW 
the  coupon  at  left. 


INVESTMENTS   AND   FINANCE 

Continued 


point  of  view  the  assignment  to  Austria 
of  §75,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $10,- 
000,000,000  of  foreign  indebtedness  would 
be  one  of  the  'wisest  investments  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ever 
authorized.  And  as  for  ourselves  as  tax- 
payers, do  we  honestly  expect  to  get  back 
100  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  debts,  or  are  we 
prepared  to  assign  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
them  on  the  fighting  chance  of  saving  a 
people  from  anarchy,  a  nation  from  disso- 
lution, and  the  face  of  Europe  from  another 
war? 


It   is  worth  dollars  for  you  to  re- 
member that  when  you  buy  shoes 
at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having1 
W.Ii.  Douglas  shoes  with  the  name 
and  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
sole.  Do  not  take  a  substitute  and 
pay  extra  profits.  Order  direct 
from  the  factory  and  save  money. 

Write  for  Catalog  Today 
Pres.  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co* 
161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass 


THE  DROP  IN  FRENCH  BONDS 

TT^RENCH  dollar  bonds  are  said  by  the 
A  Boston  News  Bureau  to  be  the  index 
of  American  financial  opinion  regarding 
European  conditions,  and  the  present 
prices  of  these  issues,  therefore,  "furnish 
significant  commentary  on  the  success  of 
European  statesmen  in  handling  a  critical 
situation  since  the  Genoa  Conference." 
"However  much  Americans  may  sympa- 
thize with  the  French  attitude  toward 
German  reparations,  the  cold-blooded 
verdict  of  the  market  place  condemns 
French  policy  as  shortsighted,"  observes 
the  financial  daily,  which  continues: 

At  the  same  time  that  French  bonds  and 
the  French  franc  have  been  selling  off  close 
to  the  lowest  levels  reached  since  the  war, 
British  bonds  and  the  pound  sterling  have 
held  firm.  Doubtless  the  coal  strike  with  its 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  British  coal  and 
charter  markets  has  had  something  to  do 
•with  the  strength  in  the  pound  and  in 
United  Kingdom  5HS»  but  the  contrast 
between  British  bonds  on  a  5  per  cent,  basis 
and  French  issues,  selling  to  yield  anywhere 
from  8  per  cent,  up,  is  too  striking  to  be 
ignored. 

Perhaps  French  statesmen  may  yet  re- 
gret their  light  rejection  of  the  British 
proposal  for  an  abolition  of  all  reparations 
payments  except  the  26  per  cent,  tax  on 
exports.  Here  was  a  real  incentive  to  Ger- 
many to  regain  her  former  skill  in  produc- 
tion and  trade.  The  harder  the  Germans 
might  -work  under  such  a  regime,  the  more 
the  French  would  get  in  the  way  of  repara- 
tions, but  at  the  same  time  the  more  the 
Germans  might  keep  for  themselves.  The 
scheme  amounted  to  a  sort  of  income  tax 
on  the  whole  German  nation. 

Bankers  generally  do  not  feel  that  the  se- 
curity of  French  bonds  depends  on  solution 
of  the  reparations  problem.  The  amount 
of  external  bonds  is  not  large.  If  worst 
came  to  worst  France  would  be  likely  to 
give  her  most  powerful  creditor  prefer- 
ential treatment  at  least  as  regards  the 
bonds  held  by  private  citizens.  It  should  be 
remembered  also  that  French  external 
bonds  are  payable  in  gold,  her  internal 
bonds  in  paper  francs.  Within  limits 
France  can  resort  to  the  printing  press, 
dangerous  as  such  a  step  would  be,  to  pay 
her  own  citizens  while  maintaining  gold 
payment  to  American  bond-holders. 

The  extent  of  the  recent  decline  in  the 
principal  French  issues  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Aug.  28  1022 

Amount  Bond  Off'd  High  Low  Decline 

$45,000,000  French  Cities,  6s,  1934.     92]^  90  76%  13% 

93,350,000  French  8s,  1945 100  108%  99M  8J-8 

92,500,000  French  7' vs,  1941  ..  ..     95  104%  95'A  9-Js 

40.000.000 Par-Ly-Med 6s,  1958.  .     834  85  70%  l*H 

25,000,000  Seine  7s,  1942 90K»  98  84  14 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

August  29. — Striking  a  reef  off  Coquimbo 
on  the  Chilean  coast,  the  Chilean  pas- 
senger steamship  Itata  sinks,  with  a  loss 
of  316  passengers  and  crew. 

Turkish  nationalists  force  the  Greek  Army 
to  abandon  Afiun  Karahissar,  head- 
quarters and  largest  base  of  the  Greeks. 

Premier  Poincare  rejects  the  British  plan 
to  grant  a  moratorium  to  Germany. 

August  30. — Premier  Poincare  flatly  de- 
clines the  German  proposal  to  the 
Reparations  Commission  for  a  moratori- 
um for  cash  payments  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1922  only  and  to  secure  to 
France  in  1923  coal  and  timber  by 
private  contracts  with  the  industrialists. 

General  von  Francois,  one  of  the  German 
commanders  in  the  World  War,  is 
beaten  by  a  mob  when  he  attempts  to 
deliver  a  lecture  in  Leipsic. 

Moscow  has  abolished  government  mo- 
nopoly in  foreign  trade,  according  to 
advices  received  in  London. 

August  31. — The  Reparations  Commission 
defers  action  on  Germany's  mora- 
torium request,  but  grants  her  a  respite 
for  the  remaining  cash  payments  due 
this  year  by  allowing  Belgium  to  accept 
German  treasury  bonds  as  payment, 
with  proper  security. 

The  British  Admiralty  orders  the  destruc- 
tion of  six  large  capital  ships,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Washington  naval 
agreement. 

Heavy  fighting  breaks  out  between  the 
Irish  nationalists  and  irregulars  in 
Cork  and  its  suburbs. 

A  treaty  of  alliance  is  signed  between 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia. 

September  1. — A  Riga  dispatch  to  London 
says  that  according  to  their  own  official 
figures  the  Bolshevists  had  executed 
up  to  last  February  1,706,118  people, 
of  whom  815,000  were  peasants,  the 
total  number  executed  exceeding  the 
number  Russia  lost  during  the  World 
War. 

Irish  irregulars  attack  the  Four  Courts 
Hotel  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  Dub- 
lin, and  are  driven  off. 

September  2. — National  Army  posts  in 
various  parts  of  Dublin  are  attacked  by 
irregulars,  but  without  success. 

The  Southern  Greek  Army  is  ordered  to 
concentrate  on  the  Ushak  line  in  Asia 
Minor  to  make  a  definite  stand  against 
the  advance  of  the  Turkish  nationalists. 

Four  thousand  Fascisti  seize  the  town  of 
Terni,  not  far  from  Rome,  and  force 
the  steel  works,  closed  by  a  wage  dis- 
pute, to  reopen. 

September  3. — Communists  riot  in  the  west 
end  of  Berlin,  and  are  dispersed  only 
after  a  score  are  wounded  by  the 
police. 

The  Angora  Government  mission  in 
Paris  makes  public  a  communique 
issued  August  31,  saying  that  the  (Ireek 
Army  was  completely  defeated  and  cut 
in  two  and  the  northern  group  anni- 
hilated. 

September  4. — The  Greek  Army  is  reported 
to  be  withdrawing  along  its  whole  front 
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Association 
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FOR  TRAVELERS 


Ask  for  them  at  your  bank 
or  write  for  particulars  to 

BANKERS 
TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 
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The  Greatest  Radio  Offer  of 
the  Year — Absolutely  Complete,    jj>49»50 

This  special  receiving  outfit  will  give  as  good  results  as  any  outfit 
of  this  improved  type  on  the  market.  It  is  absolutely  complete,  there 
is  nothing  extra  to  buy.  We  include  everything — you  simply  put  up 
the  aerial,  connect  the  instruments,  which  is  easy  to  do,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  you  can  be  receiving  signals,  radio  music,  lectures, 
stock  reports,  market  reports,  or  any  other  radio  program  sent  out. 
In  making  tests  with  this  set  in  Chicago  we  regularly  .heard 
Detroit.  Pittsburgh  and  other  stations  were  often  tuned  in.  Of 
course,  atmospheric  conditions  affect  the  range  of  this  or  any  other 
receiving  set  made. 

Highest  Development  in  Radio  Receiving 

This  outfit  will  equal  in  results  any  outfit  of  this  type  regardless  of  price.  It  is 
especially  made  for  us  and  has  behind  it  the  fifty  year  old  guarantee  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.:  "Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  yourmoney  back.  You 
take  no  risk  whatever  in  ordering  this  set. 

Long  Distance  Vacuum  Tube  Receiving  Set 

The  complete  outfit  includes  our  special  Combined  Tuner  and  Detector ;  Special 
2000  ohm  Double  Head  Set ;  Radio  Storage  Battery  ;  one  Detector  Tube,  one  B 
Battery  ;  and  complete  antenna  and  connecting  equipment  including  150  feet  bare 
copper  wire  and  25  feet  insulated  wire,  porcelain  tube  :  double  throw  switch: 
2  antenna  insulators  ;  lightning  protector  ;  ground  clamp,  2  screw  eyes  and  25 
feet  of  wire  for  instrument  connections.  _ 

Order  this  set  at  our  risk.    It  will  be  packed  carefully  and  fl>  /f  f">    C  1~\ 

shipped  immediately  from  our  nearest  house.  Shipping  weight  d)'T7.JV 

40  pounds.    S63ZS99~Completc  Outfit /  .. 

Order  this  outfit  today    and  start  at  once  enjoying   in  your  home  the  most 
marvelous  invention  of  the  age.  .  . 

Price  of  receiving  Set  without  batteries,  head  piece,  switch  and  aerial,  shipping 
weight  8  pounds:    S63ZS98-J27.50.        „  „       ,  A.M_. 

Send  money  order  or  check  to  the  one  of  our  five  houses  that  is  nearest  to  you. 


MONTGOMERY    WARD 

Chicago    Kansas  City    Saint  Paul 


8C   CO.,  Dept.  22- R 

Fort  Worth    Portland,  Ore. 


RADIO  CATALOG 

FREE 

This  FREE  catalog  tells  you  the 
kind  of  Wireless  Equipment  to 
own,  so  that  you  receive  in  your 
own  home  all  the  latest  news, 
music.  Church  services,  lectures 
— everything  that  is  broadcasted. 
Every  home  shou  Id  havea  wireless 
telephone  outfit.  We  now  offer 
complete  outfits  from  $12.95  up. 
Everyone  interested  in  Radio 
should  see  our  low  prices  on  parts 
and  accessories.  Write  for  this 
book.  Learn  about  the  miracle 
Invention  of  the  age.  Easy  to 
Install,  simple  to  operate. 
One  copy  of  this  booklet  Is  yours 
FREE.  Write  for  your  copy. 


Montgomeiy  Ward  tf  G>. 

TheOldestMailOrderHouseisTodasytheMostProsgressive 
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City  and  County  Building,  Provo,  Utah. 
Joseph  Nelson,  Architect. 


KEYSTONE 


Keystone  Copper  Steel  used  for  sheet 
metal  work  on  this  building. 


SHOULDERING  the  burden  of  your  sheet 
metal  problems  is  part  of  our  daily  work.     More 
than  that — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  high  quality 
products  that  will  help  keep  them  solved.     This  is  evi- 
denced by  our  development  of 

KEYSTONE 

Rust-resisting  Copper  Steel 

This  alloy  has  established  a  new  measure  of  service  for  building 
construction,  and  exposed  metal  work.  For  roofing,  siding,  gutters, 
spouting,  eaves  trough,  sheet  metal  and  tin  work,  use  Keystone 
Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  and  Roofing  Tin  Plates — best 
for  both  builder  and  property  owner.  Keystone  quality  products 
are  sold  by  leading  metal  merchants,  and  used  by  leading  roofers 
and  contractors.  Our  free  booklet  "Facts"  will  interest  every 
buyer  and  user  of  sheet  metal. 

The  completeness  of  our  splendid  organization  includes  among 
our  twenty-seven  works  the  largest  sheet  mill  and  tin  mill  in 
America,  and  provides  every  facility  to  furnish  a  diversified  line 
of  Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  products.  More  than  this — there  is  the  spirit 
of  service  that  puts  these  extensive  facilities  into  action,  and  keeps 
them  working  for  you.  The  high  reputation  of  the  products  of 
this  Company  is  recognized  wherever  sheets  or  tin  plates  are  used. 


Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity since  1884.  Apollo-Keystone 
Galvanized  Sheets  with  the  copper 
steel  alloy  base  are  unequaled  for 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Siding,  Spouting,  Gutters,  Cornices 
and  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal 
work  demanding  superior  rust  re- 
sistance.   Write  for  Apollo  booklet. 

Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Roofing  Tin 

High  grade  plates,  carefully  manu- 
factured in  every  detail— grades  up 
to  40  pounds  coating.  Also  American 
Coke  and  Charcoal  Bright  Tin  Plates. 


Black 


SHEET    PRODUCTS 

American  Bessemer  Steel  Sheets, 
AmericanOpenHearthSteel  Sheets, 
Keystone  Copper  Steel  Sheets,  Auto- 
mobile  Sheets— all  grades.  Special 
Sheets  for  Stamping,  Electrical 
Sheets,  Stove  and  Range  Sheets, 
Japanning  and  Enameling  Stock, 
Steel  Barrel  and  Keg  Stock,  Ceil- 
ing Sheets,  Black  Plate,  Etc.,  Etc. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


in  Asia  Minor,  and  thousands  of  Chris- 
tian refugees  are  said  to  be  fleeing  before 
the  Turks. 

The  Third  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  begins  its  session  at  Geneva, 
and  Augustin  Edwards,  a  Chilean  dele- 
gate, is  elected  President. 

September  5. — Hugo  Stinnes,  the  great 
German  industrialist,  and  Senator  de 
Lubersac,  of  France,  complete  an 
agreement  whereby  the  Germans  are  to 
furnish  material  for  rebuilding  the 
French  devastated  area.  The  agree- 
ment must  have  the  consent  of  the 
French  Government. 

DOMESTIC 

August  29.— By  a  vote  of  43  to  26,  the  Sen- 
ate approves  the  Smith-McNary  amend- 
ment to  the  Bonus  Bill  providing  an 
appropriation  of  $350,000,000  for  rec- 
lamation, and  soldier  settlement,  of 
waste  lands. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, the  chief  combination  of  operators 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  sign  a  supple- 
mental agreement  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  to  reopen  fifty-four 
mines. 

Attorney-General  Daugherty  announces 
the  organization  of  a  special  secret 
service  division  to  deal  with  railroad 
sabotage. 

August  30. — The  Chicago  and  Alton  rail- 
road goes  into  receivership,  precipitated, 
it  is  said,  by  losses  due  to  the  coal  strike 
and  the  shopmen's  strike. 

The  grand  jury  investigating  the  recent 
massacre  at  Herrin,  Illinois,  returns  its 
first  indictment  for  murder.  President 
FrankiFarrington,  of  the  Illinois  Miners' 
Union,  announces  that  the  union  will 
defend  any  accused  miner. 

Capt.  Roald  Amundsen,  Norwegian  ex- 
plorer, announces  he  has  definitely 
abandoned  for  this  year  the  attempt  to 
flv  from  northern  Alaska  to  the  North 
Pole. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson  wins  the  Califor- 
nia senatorial  primary  by  more  than 
70,000  votes. 

August  31. — The  proposed  Midvale-Re- 
public-Inland  steel  merger  is  a  violation 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
according  to  a  formal  complaint  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Anthracite  mine  operators,  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  issue  a  request  for  a 
"public  mandate"  to  justify  the  pay- 
ment of  the  old  wage  scale  to  March  31, 
1924,  which  is  one  year  beyond  the  date 
to  which  they  are  themselves  willing  to 
make  a  contract. 

By  a  vote  of  47  to  22  the  Senate  passes  the 
Bonus  Bill. 

The  general  chairman,  three  local  chair- 
men and  eight  officers  of  subordinate 
lodges  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen  in  California  and  Arizona  are 
removed  as  the  result  of  the  recent 
walkout  which  compelled  the  suspen- 
sion of  train  service  on  the  coast  fines  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe 
Railroad. 

Eight  bridges  on  the  St.  Louis  and 
Southwestern  Railroad  in  Arkansas  are 
fired  by  incendiarists  alleged  to  be 
strikers,  and  much  other  damage  of 
railroad  property  by  burning  and  dyna- 
miting is  reported  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 
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Otis  Clark,  a  miner,  and  president  of  the 
miners'  local  union,  who  was  indicted 
by  the  Grand  Jury  in  connection  with 
the  Herrin  mine  massacre,  surrenders  to 
the  authorities. 

By  a  vote  of  2l4  to  61,  the  Senate  passes 
"the  Winslow  Coal  Bill,  designed  to  pre- 
vent extortionate  prices  and  to  assure 
an  equitable  distribution  of  coal. 

Representative  Thomas  J.  Ryan,  of  New 
York,  introduces  a  resolution  asking  for 
the  removal  of  Brigadier-General 
Charles  E.  Sawyer,  the  President's 
private  physician,  because  of  the  al- 
leged refusal  of  General  Sawyer  to  in- 
spect soldier  hospitals. 

September  1. — A  temporary  injunction  re- 
straining striking  railroad  shopmen  from 
interfering  in  any  manner  whatever  in 
the  operation  of  the  railways  is  granted 
by  United  States  District  Judge  James 
H.  Wilkerson,  in  Chicago,  on  motion  of 
Attorney-General  Daugherty.  The  or- 
der granting  the  injunction  is  returna- 
ble September  11. 

General  Francisco  Murgia  is  reported  in 
San  Antonio  to  have  won  a  small  battle 
at  Abasolo  in  his  rebellion  against 
President  Obregon,  of  Mexico. 

September  2. — Anthracite  mine  operators 
and  employees  agree  to  end  the  coal 
strike  "in  the  immediate  future,"  after 
consultation  with  Senators  Pepper  and 
Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  propose 
that  contracts  in  force  March  31,  1922, 
be  extended  to  August  31,  1923,  a  com- 
promise date. 

An  increase  of  $85,000,000  in  the  public 
debt  during  August  is  announced  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

September  3. — While  a  crowd  supposed  to 
have  been  made  up  of  striking  shopmen 
stone  rescue  parties,  seven  strike- 
breakers are  burned  to  death  in  a  fire, 
believed  to  have  been  of  incendiary 
origin,  which  destroys  a  Pennsylvania 
railroad  shop  in  Philadelphia. 

President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  declares  in  a  Labor 
Day  message  that  the  workers  have 
few  friends  outside  their  own  ranks  and 
appeals  to  them  to  organize  in  trade 
unions. 

September  4. — John  Hessin  Clarke,  of 
Ohio,  resigns  as  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
President  Harding  nominates  George 
11.  Sutherland,  former  Senator  from 
Utah,  to  succeed  him. 

The  Murguista  revolutionary  forces  are 
reported  in  San  Antonio  to  have  cap- 
tured Tepehuanes,  in  the  State  of 
Durango. 

September  5. — Attorney-General  Daugh- 
erty announces  that  there  will  be  no 
interference  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  workers  under  the  injunction 
restraining  them  from  interfering  witli 
the  railroads. 

Four  men  and  two  women  are  killed  and 
another  man  is  made  blind  in  Brooklyn 
by  drinking  poison  whisky. 

America  retains  the  Davis  international 
tennis  cup  as  a  result  of  William  John- 
ston's defeat  of  Gerald  L.  Patterson  and 
William  T.  Tilden's  defeat  of  James  0. 
Anderson,  the  Americans  having  won 
four  of  the  five  matches  with  the  Aus- 
tralians. 

The  Senate  and  House  conferees  decide 
to  report  on  the  tariff  measure  before 
taking  up  the  Bonus  Bill. 

The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of 
George  H.  Sutherland  to  succeed  John 
Hessin  Clarke  as  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 


The  individuality  of 


Combination  of  Wall 
I'lsplny  Unit  1340 
and  Base  I  'nit  1200 


The  eye  is  the  path  to  the  br<iin. 


GOOD  DISPLAY 

TASTEFUL  display  is 
rare  enough  to  give  a 
store  individuality.  Elabo- 
rate fixtures  compete  with  the 
display  of  the  merchandise. 
Crowded  aisles  or  jumbled 
goods  lower  the  excellent 
opinion  customers  must  have 
of  your  store  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful. The  goods  are  the 
thing — display  them  so  as  to 
attract  favorable  attention. 


McLean  Unit  Fixtures  lead  all  eyes  right  to  the  goods. 
These  beautiful  mahogany-birch  and  the  frameless  plate 
glass  showcases  are  98%  display  area.  Goods  look  brilliant 
against  the  rich,  warm  mahogany  and  sell  quickly  from  the 
front  of  the  case.  These  units  set  back  flat  against  the  wall, 
taking  up  only  24  inches  of  floor  space  and  making  all  aisles 
twice  as  wide. 

Manufactured  in  standard  units,  which  can  be  changed 
around  at  will.  Easy  to  move  to  a  new  location — bring 
nearly  the  full  purchase  price  if  necessary  to  sell.  Sold  on 
divided  payments,  spread  over  enough  months  to  allow  the 
extra  profits  earned  to  pay  for  each  new  unit  in  turn  as 
you  add  more  units.  You  can  set  them  up  or  move  them 
around  yourself. 

Several  styles  are  made,  for  the  special  use  of  druggists,  con- 
fectioners, electrical  shops,  tobacconists,  milliners,  novelty  shops, 
beauty  parlors,  stationers  and  other  businesses  selling  light  goods. 

Write  for  our  catalog. 

W.    B.    McLEAN    MFG.    CO. 
3038  Bigelow  Blvd.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MCLEA  N 


GOOD  STORE 
FIXTURES 
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BISSELL'S 

Carpet  Sweeper 

at  $5.00— 
Average  Life 
of  12  years — 
*^W  is  42c  a  year 


WILL  you  pay  that  much  to 
keep  your  rugs  and  carpets 
spick  and  span  every  day — with 
the  absolute  minimum  of  sweep- 
ing effort?  Today,  as  46  years 
ago,  Bissell's  is  the  handiest  and 
most  efficient  sweeping  appliance 
— the  home  manager's  best  friend. 

Besides  being  of  stronger  make  through- 
out, only  Bissell's  has  the  famous."Cyco" 
Ball  Bearing  principle  winch  makes  the 
sweeper  easy  running  and  the  brush  per- 
fectly self-adjusting. 

Models  at  other  prices  also.  Bissell's  Play 
Size  Sweepers  for  a  quartej,and  up,  teach 
tidiness  to  little  girls.  "Just  like  mother's" 
— they  really  work.  Prices  slightly  higher 
in  West,  South  and  Canada.  At  dealers 
everywhere. 

Put  your  Sweeping  Reliance 
on  a  Bissell's  Appliance 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co 

236  Erie  Street 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Oldest  and  Largest 
Sweeper  Makers 


□  GOLF  □ 

the  year  round 

The  New  Craig  Golf- 
meter,  especially  de- 
signed for  home  use, 
indoors  or  out,  pro- 
vides it.  Requires  a 
space  only  11x14  feet. 
You  play  a  regular 
golf  ball— the  dial 
registers  your  yardage, 
the  flight  of  'the  ball 
shows  direction  of 
shot.  Combines  prac- 
tice to  keep  you  on  your  game,  entertain- 
ing competition  for  your  friends,  exercise 
and  amusement  for  the  family. 
The  n  e  \v  Golfmeter  price  is  $27.50  ($29.00 
west  of  the  Mississippi;.  From  your  dealer 
or  sent  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  check  or 
C.  O.  D.     Literature  on  request. 

A  real  gift  for  all  golfers. 

CRAIG  GOLFMETER  CO.  Inc. 

302  Van  Alst  Avenue 
Long  Island  City       -       New  York 


THE    "    SPICE    »    OF    f    LIFE 


A     Natural     Deduction. — "This    is    the 
worst  town  for  gossip  I  ever  lived  in." 
"H'm!     What  have  you  been  doing?" — 

Kansas  City  Star. 


S.  P.  C.  A.  Take  Notice.— Maudie— 
"What's  wrong  with  the  car?  It  squeaks 
dreadfully." 

Jimmie — "Can't  be  helped:  there's  pig 
iron  in  the  axles." — Columbia  Jester. 


Anything  Once. — Mart — "I  wonder  why 
Joshua  never  repeated  his  experiment  of 
making  the  sun  stand  still." 

Gary — "Politics,  I  suppose;  the  farmers 
are  so  down  on  daylight  saving." — Judge. 


Sidestepping  Mrs.  Grundy. — "Why  do 
you  go  on  the  balcony  when  I  sing?  Don't 
you  like  to  hear  me?" 

"It  isn't  that.  I  want  the  neighbors  to 
see  that  I'm  not  beating  my  wife!" — 
Passing  Show.  • 

Learning  Our  Slang. — "Do  Englishmen 
understand  American  slang?" 

"Some  of  them  do.     Why?" 

"My  daughter  is  to  be  married  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  earl  has  cabled  me  to  come 
across." — Boston  Transcript. 


Those  Impetuous  Lovers. — Wife  (with 
newspaper) — "Just  think  of  it!  A  couple 
got  married  a  few  days  ago  after  a  court- 
ship which  lasted  fifty  years." 

Hub — "I  suppose  the  poor  old  man  was 
too  feeble  to  hold  out  any  longer." — 
Epworth  Herald. 


Repairing  Neatly  Done. — Irate  Cus- 
tomer— "I  bought  a  car  of  you  several 
weeks  ago,  and  you  said  if  anything  went 
wrong  you'd  supply  the  broken  parts." 

Dealer— "Yes." 

Irate  Customer — "I'd  like  to  get  a  nose, 
a  shoulder-blade,  and  a  big  toe." — Mani- 
toba Free  Press. 


Foiled. — Newsboy  (on  railroad  car,  to 
gentleman  occupant) — "Buy  Edgar  Guest's 
latest  work,  sir?" 

Gentleman — "No!  I  am  Edgar  Guest 
himself." 

Newsboy — "Well,  buy  'Man  in  Lower 
Ten.'  You  ain't  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart, 
are  you?" — Writer's  Monthly. 


"Putting  Up"  the  House.— The  bills 
had  come  in  for  building  the  young  couple's 
home. 

"George,"  said  the  bride  of  a  few  months, 
"they  are  twice  what  we  expected!" 

"Don't  worry,"  said  the  young  husband. 
"I  expected  they  would  be." 

"But,  George,"  she  replied,  "they're 
twice  as  much  as  that!" — Argonaut. 


Rose    to     the     Occasion,     Anyway. — A 

riverside  village  boasted  a  post  on  which 
was  marked  a  line  showing  the  height  to 
which  the  river  had  risen  during  the  time 
of  a  serious  flood. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  river 
reached  this  height  five  years  ago?"  asked 
the  astonished  visitor. 

"Not  exactly,  sir,"  replied  the  villager, 
"but  the  children  were  so  fond  of  rubbin' 
out  the  first  mark  that  the  Council  had  to 
put  it  a  b.t  higher  so  as  to  be  out  of  their 
reach." — Epworth  Herald. 


Too  Much. — An  American  visitor  com- 
plains that  Englishmen  do  not  talk  enough. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  show  him  the 
House  of  Commons. —  Passing  Show. 


Perhaps  Vesuvius. — Old  Man  (brows- 
ingin  book-store) — "  'Last  Days  of  Pompeii' 
— what  did  he  die  of?" 

Bookseller — "Oh,  I  dunno — some  sort 
of  eruption." — London  Opinion. 


A  Poser. — A  kindly  looking  old  gentle- 
man w^as  stopt  by  a  very  little  girl  carrying 
a  parcel. 

"Please,  sir,"  she  said  politely,  "is  this 
the  second  turning  to  the  left?" — Tit- Bits 
(London).  

No  Economist. — Clerk  (trying  for  a 
raise) — "I  can't  live  on  my  salary,  sir." 

Employer— "Well,  I'm  sorry  to  hear 
that.  I  was  about  to  promote  you  to  the 
head  of  our  economy  department." — 
Boston    Transcript. 


Those  Strikes 
The  Public  said,  "This  land  immense 

They  say  was  made  for  me. 
Why  should  I  just  be  audience 
For  folks  who  can't  agree?" 

— Washington  Evening  Star. 


Try     This    on     Your    Vocal     Organs. — ■ 

King  Ferdinand  of  Roumania  is  to  visit 
Deauville  during  the  season.  We  trust 
there  is  no  truth  hi  the  horrid  rumor  that 
a  hotel-keeper  wTas  heard  to  remark: 
"I  hope  a  lot  of  his  Deauville  Roumania." 
— Passing  Show. 


Her  Prescience. — Youth  (by  the  sea) — 
"You  little  thought  a  week  ago  that  you'd 
be  sitting  on  a  lonely  seashore  with  a  man 
then  unknoAvn  to  you." 

Maiden— "Oh,  yes,  I  did." 

"But,  dear,  you  didn't  know  me  then!" 

"Of  course  not,  but  I  knew  myself." — 
London  Opinion. 


Cruel. — Mrs.  Brown — "  Yer  ain't  lookin' 
too  happy  to-day,  Mrs.  Jones.  What's 
up?" 

Mrs.  Jones — "What's  up?  Jones  has 
been  promising  all  the  week  to  take  me 
and  Billy  to  see  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  this 
morning,  half  an  hour  ago,  just  as  we  was 
getting  ready,  his  strike  was  declared  off, 
and  he  had  to  go  back  to  work.  That's 
what's  up!" — Highway  Engineer  and  Con- 
tractor.   

Hair  and  Personality. — Harold  G.  Arm- 
strong, the  author  of  "For  Richer,  for 
Poorer,"  apparently  has  no  desire  to  en- 
roll himself  in  the  younger  generation. 
At  any  rate  his  heroine  is  flamboyantly 
an  old-fashioned  girl.  On  page  158 
we  read,  "All  at  once  Miriam  let  down  her 
hair."  More  than  that,  Kenneth  Gram- 
ling,  the  hero,  wras  thrilled  thereby.  "It 
was  a  symbol.  They  kissed.  Deep- 
encysted  inhibitions  vanished.  They  were 
normal  people.,  after  all." 

Miriam  did  not  seem  so  to  us.  We  do 
not  think  she  should  be  allowed  to  qualify. 
If  she  had  been  a  normal  heroine  of  to-day, 
it  would  have  been  the  hair  which  had 
vanished  and  the  inhibitions  which  wTere 
let  down. —  Hey  wood  Broun  in  the  New 
York  World. 
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Time  to  Re-tire? 

( Buy  Fisk  ) 

TRADE    MARK    REG.    U.   S.   PAT.   OFF. 


FISK  TIRES  have  brought  complete  satisfaction  this  year  to  those 
careful  buyers  who  make  sure  that  they  buy  enough  service  every 
time  they  make  a  tire  purchase.  To  these  buyers  Fisk  Tires  have  shown 
a  surprising  and  welcome  economy  in  the  extraordinary  mileage  they 
have  yielded,  free  from  the  troubles  often  incident  to  a  year's  driving. 

The  quality  which  is  the  basis  of  this  consistent  excellence  can  be 
easily  seen  if  you  will  compare  any  other  tire  with  a  Fisk  for  bigness, 
strength,  resilience,  good  looks  and  safety. 

There's  a  Fisk  Tire  of  extra  value  in  every  size, 
for  car,  truck  or  speed  wagon 
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Take  the  Monthly  Statements 

out  of  "the  Shadow  of  the  Pen" 


ANY  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine 
representative  will  gladly  give  expert  advice 
on  accounting  problems,  without  obligation. 

Mail  the  coupon  below 


ON  time — without  overtime — that's  how  statements  are 
done  on  the  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

Promptly  on  theirs/  of  the  month,  they  are  ready  to  mail 
— unquestionably  correct,  unmistakably  clear,  giving  cus- 
tomers a  sense  of  security  and  efficient  management. 

Where  the  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine  is  used,  the 
books  are  automatically  kept  in  perpetual  balance.  The  work  is 
proven  as  it  is  done,  day  by  day.  There  is  no  rush,  no  con- 
gestion at  the  end  of  the  month.  Completing  the  statements 
and  drawing  off  balances  becomes  merely  a  matter  of  routine. 
Underwood  accounting,  by  lifting  "the  Shadow  of  the  Pen" 
clears  the  vision  of  Executives  and  facilitates  perfect  con- 
trol of  the  business. 
Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Underwood  Building,  New  York 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


UNDERWOOD 

BookkeepingMACH\NE 


Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Underwood  Building,  New  York 

]    Send  Underwood   Bookkeeping  Machine 
representative  from  nearest  branch  office. 

Name Addi 


D 


]   Send  a  copy  of  "Taking  Industry  out  of 
the  Shadow  of  the   Pen." 
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:(j^  The  "Priceless  Ingredient"  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker  ) 


A  GREAT  TRADITION   SUSTAINED 


Squibb's  Boric  Acid — pure  and  perfectly 
soluble.  Soft  powder  for  dusting; 
granular   form   for    solutions. 

Squibb's  Castor  Oil — specially  refined, 
bland  in  taste;   dependable. 

Squibb's  Bicarbonate  of  Soda — exceed- 
ingly pure,  therefore  without  bitter 
taste. 

Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental  Cream — made 
from  Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia.  Con- 
tains no  detrimental  substance.  Cor- 
rects  mouth   acidity. 

Squibb's  Dental  Prophylactic — an  agree- 
able, mild  antiseptic  and  astringent 
mouth  wash. 

Squibb's  Cold  Cream — an  exquisite 
preparation  of  correct  composition  for 
the   care   of   the   skin. 

Squibb's  Stearate  of  Zinc — a  soft  and 
protective    powder    of    highest    purity. 

Squibb's  Baby  Powder — a  particularly 
soft  and  delightfully  perfumed  powder, 
free  from  chalk,  zinc  and  other  im- 
purities. 

Squibb's  Flexible  Collodion — (liquid 
court  plaster)  produces  heavy  and  last- 
ing film. 

Squibb's  Glycerin  Suppositories — made 
from  Squibb  quality  ingredients  (in- 
fants and  adults). 

Squibb's  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen — ex- 
tremely active ;  free  from  metallic 
salts  frequently  found  in  commercial 
product. 


IT  is  a  fact  that  the  finest  Household  Products  you  can  buy 
are  made  by  Squibb.  The  name  Squibb  is  a  sure  guide  in 
the  selection  of  articles  that  have  a  direct  influence  on  your 
health  and  comfort. 

To  know  why  this  is  true  you  should  first  know  something 
of  the  record  of  this  House — why  it  was  established,  the 
traditions  of  its  business  history,  its  record  of  professional 
service.  And  you  should  know,  too,  why  each  Squibb 
product  contains  the  Priceless  Ingredient. 

The  first  Squibb  Laboratory  was  founded  by  Dr.  Edward 
R.  Squibb  simply  to  furnish  pure  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical products  to  the  physician  and  the  surgeon.  Dr. 
Squibb's  exceptional  ability  and  professional  integrity  were 
beyond  question.  No  product  received  the  Squibb  label 
until  it  was  certain  that  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  pro- 
duced. From  the  very  beginning  each  Squibb  product  con- 
tained the  Priceless  Ingredient — the  honor  and  integrity  of 
the  maker. 

During  more  than  a  half  century  of  service  Squibb  has 
sustained  this  tradition  of  the  Priceless  Ingredient.  The 
Squibb  Laboratories  have  been  selected  as  the  proving 
ground  for  important  medical  discoveries.  The  Squibb 
scientific  staff  has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
medical  science. 

So,  when  you  go  to  the  drug  store  for  dental  cream,  for 
epsom  salt,  or  for  any  of  the  articles  described  here,  you 
know  that  by  selecting  Squibb's  you  are  certain  to  get  the 
finest  products  that  professional  knowledge  and  integrity 
are  able  to  produce. 


Squibb 


General   Offices:  Laboratories.- 

80   Beekman    Street,    New   York    City  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. ;    New   Brunswick,   N.   J.;    Toronto,    Canada 

SOLD    BY    RELIABLE    DRUGGISTS    EVERYWHERE,    IN    ORIGINAL    SEALED    PACKAGES 

Copy  right  1922,  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 
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How  Will  Dr.  Coue's  Amazing  Discoveries 
Affect  Your  Health,  Your   Success,  Your  Happiness? 

What  is  this  amazing  method,  so  simple  that  the  laborer  in  the  ditch  can  use  it,  so  sound  that 
highly  cultured,  distinguished  men  and  women  have  recovered  from  serious  ailments  through  its 
workings?    Within  one  year  the  little  clinic  of  Emile  Coue  in  Nancy  has  become  world  famous. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  have  gone  to  him  sick,  unhappy,  dis- 
couraged,   and    have    come    away    happy  and    optimistic.      Is  AUTOSUGGESTION,    as 
practiced  by  Dr.  Coue,  destined  to  change  the  whole  complexion  of  human  life?     Can  it  help 
YOU  to  greater  health,  happiness  and  success  as  it  has  helped  countless  thousands  from  the 
rheumatic  octogenarian  to  ailing  children?    Surely,  the  astounding  record  of  Dr.  Coue,  the 
innumerable  testimonials,  the  conspicuous  success  of  his  method,  will  make  you  want  this 
book  which  makes  clear  to  all 


The  Practice  of 


AUTOSUGGESTION 

BY   THE   METHOD    OF   DR.   EMILE  COUE 

Described,  Explained  and  Simplified  by  C.  Harry  Brooks 


Over  75,000  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold  in  the 
few  months  since  its  publication.  The  tenth  huge  edi- 
tion is  now  ready  for  distribution.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  all  over  the  world  are  discussing  Auto- 
suggestion constantly.  Every  day  brings 
new  evidence  of  the  remarkable  results 
secured  by  following  its  teachings.  This 
book  explains  in  the  simplest  language, 
which  everybody  can  easily  understand, 
the  whole  practice  of  curing  oneself  by 
Autosuggestion.  It  describes  in  utmost 
detail  the  method  of  Dr.  Coue,  and  gives, 
step  by  step,  word  for  word,  his  instruc- 
tions to  his  patients.  Autosuggestion  is 
not  a  substitute  for  medicine — nor  is  it 
a  new  kind  of  religion.     It  is  merely  a 


scientific  method  of  attaining 
and  retaining  health,  happiness 
and  success,  based  upon  the 
new  and  startling  discoveries  of 
psychology 


Dr.  Emile  Coue 


internationally  famous  since  his  remarkable 
discoveries  for  curing  oneself  by  Autosug- 
gestion, says  in  a  foreword  to  this  volume: 
"The  materials  for  this  book  were  collected 
by  Mr.  Brooks  during  a  visit  he  paid  me.  In 
the  course  of  daily  visits,  by  attending  my 
consultations,  and  by  private  conversations 
with  myself,  he  obtained  a  full  mastery  of  the 
method.  Mr.  Brooks  has  put  forward  the 
essentials  in  a  manner  both  simple  and  clear. 
The  instructions  given  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  enable  anyone  to  practice  Auto- 
suggestion  for  him  or  herself,  without 
the  help  of  any  other  person." 


"Day  by  day,  in  every 
way 
I'm  getting  better  and 
better." 

In  all  Europe  and  now  in  America 
this  famous  formula  is  on  every 
tongue.  It  is  part  of  Dr.  Coue's 
method  of  curing  oneself  by 
Autosuggestion 


The  book  contains  convincing  refer- 
ences to  the  recoveries  effected.  Lord  Curzon,  Lady 
Beatty  and  other  notables  have  publicly  attributed 
their  own  recoveries  to  the  Coue  method.  You  need 
no  equipment,  no  medicines,  no  assistance  of  any  kind 
whatever.  You  carry  in  yourself  the  means  of  your 
own  well  being.  Through  this  book  Dr.  Coue  shows 
you  how  to  use  the  means,  just  as  he  has  shown  all 
Europe  with  such  astounding  results. 

ONLY  $1.35  Per  Copy 

(Postpaid) 


_. 


77iis   Coupon  Brings  the    Book  to    You 

D0DD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY  L.  D.  9-22 

445  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Send    me   a   copy   of   The    Coue    Method  of   Autosuggestion.     D 
I  enclose  Si. 35.      (Safer  not  to  send  currency  or  stamps). 
Or  D  I  will  pay  the  postman  when  the  book  is  delivered. 


Name . 


Street  and  Number. 


YOUR    MONEY   BACK 

If  You  Want  It 

The  method  is  simple.  The  book  is  simple.  But  the  results  can  be  of  priceless  value  to 
you.  The  book  costs  only  $1.35  delivered  to  your  door.  The  coupon,  filled  out,  will  bring 
it  to  you  by  return  mail.  Either  enclose  $1.35  with  the  coupon,  or  pay  the  postman  $1.35 
plus  the  few  cents  collection  charge,  when  he  delivers  the  volume  to  you.  If  the  book  is  not 
worth  to  you  many  times  its  cost,  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  without 
question.  If  health,  happiness,  and  confidence  in  yourself  and  in  your  ability  are  im- 
portant considerations  to  you,  let  this  book  help  you  as  it  has  helped  so  many  others. 
Send  the  coupon  or  copy  it  on  your  own  stationery,  NOW. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 


Publishers 
Since   1839 


445  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


City  and  State. 
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The  man  in  this  picture  has  reason  to 
be  ill  at  ease.  He  has  attended  an  in- 
formal dinner  in  conventional  full  dress. 
The  Book  of  Etiquette  would  have  told 
him  how  to  interpret  the  word  "informal" 
on  the  invitation — and  would  have  re- 
vealed to  him  important  things  to  know 
regarding  an  informal  social  function. 
The  Book  of  Etiquette  tells  you  what  to 
wear  on  all  occasions. 


His  friend  has  just  introduced  him  to 
the  young  woman.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  her  to  offer  her  hand  and  make  the 
acknowledgment,  he  has  extended  his 
hand  first  and  mumbled  confusedly  some- 
thing about  being  "Glad  to  meet  you." 
By  telling  you  how  to  make  and  acknowl- 
edge introductions,  the  Book  of  Etiquette 
prevents  a  great  many  embarrassing 
blunders. 


She  has  just  signed  her  name  in  the 
hotel  register,  and  glanced  at  the  names 
above.  She  sees,  in  these  other  signatures, 
that  she  has  made  a  mistake — that  she 
has  registered  incorrectly.  Mistakes  such 
as  these  can  often  be  very  embarrassing 
indeed.  The  Book  of  Etiquette  prevents 
them,  as  it  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  hotel  etiquette  completely  and  au- 
thoritatively. 


Every  one  knows  that  table  manners 
are  an  index  to  breeding.  The  man  in 
this  picture  has  taken  olives  with  a  fork, 
and  has  just  realized  his  error,  as  the 
others  have  taken  them  with  their  fingers. 
Too  bad  he  didn't  refer  to  his  Book  of 
Etiquette!  It  tells  all  about  table  manners 
— how  to  eat  corn  on  the  cob,  lettuce, 
asparagus,  frozen  pudding. 


Without  realizing  his  mistake,  the  man 
in  this  picture  has  followed  the  head 
waiter,  preceding  the  young  woman.  It 
is  the  wrong  order  of  precedence,  and  he 
discovers  it  to  his  embarrassment  only 
when  he  notices  the  entrance  of  another 
couple.  The  Book  of  Etiquette  tells 
you  about  the  mistakes  that  might  be 
made,  when  entering  the  theatre,  the 
street  car,  the  drawing  room.  And  it  tells 
you  how  to  avoid  these  humiliating 
blunders. 


The  gentleman  at  the  right  does  not 
know  how  to  dance.  Instead  of  doing 
what  he  should,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  is  making  himself  conspicuous  by 
standing  alone  while  the  others  dance. 
The  Book  of  Etiquette  would  have  told 
him  how  to  avoid  this  embarrassment — 
and  would  have  told  him  also  the  com- 
plete etiquette  of  the  dance  and  of  danc- 
ing.   It  is  a  most  fascinating  chapter. 


The  Book  of  Etiquette  Sent  for  FREE  Examination    HjeLSON  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc.,  Dept.  399,  Garden  City,  N.  Y 


If  you  do  not  already  own  the  famous  two-volume  set  of  the  Book 
of  Etiquette,  send  for  a  set  at  once  that  you  may  examine  it  at  our 
expense.  Don't  be  without  it  another  week.  It  solves  many  little 
problems  that  may  be  puzzling  you,  tells  you  the  right  thing  to  do,  say, 
write  and  wear  on  all  occasions. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  examine  the   Book  of   Etiquette.     You  are 
not  obligated  to  keep  the  set  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  it.     You  be 
the  judge — just  mail  the  coupon  and  let  us  send  you  the  Hook  of  Eti- 
quette for  free  examination.     But  do  it  NOW! 
NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc.,  Dept.  399,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


I  accept  your  free  examination  offer.      You   may  send   me  the  two-volume  set   of   the 
Book  of  Etiquette  free  for  .s  days.     During  that  time  I  will  examine  the  hooks,  read  some 

of  the  chapters,  examine  tin*  illustrations.  I  understand  that  all  phases  of  etiquette 
are  covered — wedding  etlquet  te;  the  etiquette  of  dress,  of  speech,  of  manners;  dance, 
party,  tea  etiquette,  etc  Within  the  .S  day  tree  period  I  will  either  return  the  hooks 
or  knp  them  as  my  own  and  send  you  only  $3-5°  in  full  payment.  I  need  not  kip 
the  set  unless  I  am  delighted  with  it. 


Name .  . 

Address  . 


City State 

□  Check  in  this  square  ii  you  want  these  hooks  with  the  beautiful  full-leather  binding 
at  $5-0",  with  5  days'  examination  privilege. 
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Wanted 
More  Salesmen 

Like 
George  Brigham 


George  M.  Brigham  of  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  is  a  Specialty  Sales- 
man. He  earns  his  livelihood  looking  after  renewals  and  getting  new 
subscription  orders  for  nationally  known  periodicals. 

Here's  a  quotation  from  his  August  31st  letter:  "The  inclosed  order 
for  five  subscriptions  to  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  is  the  result  of  thirty 
minutes''  work.  While  I  take  subscriptions  for  other  magazines  I  find 
that  THE  DIGEST  is  one  of  my  best  sellers  and  readiest  renewers." 


The  Literary  Digest  needs  the  services  of  more  men  like  George 
Brigham,  either  on  a  whole  or  part  time  basis,  to  obtain  new  and  re- 
newal yearly  subscription  orders  locally.  While  experience  is  helpful 
it  is  not  necessary.  You  can  earn  $5.00  a  day  and  more  for  a  couple 
of  spare-time  hours  given  to  this  pleasant,  dignified  and  easy  work. 
If  you  want  to  earn  extra  money  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Box  No.   1496 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — Please  tell  me  without  obligation  how  I  can  earn  e::tra  money  in  my  spare  time. 

Name ...    

Address 

City State 


The  Jiterary  Digest 


PRESENTS 


FUN  from  the  PRESS 


w, 


are  receiving  congratulations  daily  upon 
the  early  showings  of  our  new  film  novel- 
ty, "Fun  from  the  Press."  Already  many  of  the  most 
prominent  theaters  throughout  the  country  have  booked 
it  for  many  weeks  ahead. 

If  The  Literary  Digest's  "Fun  from  the  Press"  is  not  be- 
ing shown  at  your  favorite  theater,  drop  a  postcard  to  the 
management  and  express  your  desire  to  see  it  regularly. 

We  would  remind  the  public  that  "Fun  from  the  Press"  is 
the  on  ly  motion  picture  produced  and  sponsored  by  The 
Literary  Digest.  It  is  clean  and  attractive  and  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  entertaining. 

There  is  a  complete  change  in  the  program  weekly,  assur- 
ing you  that  the  best  of  the  world's  current  wit  and  humor 
will  be  shown  on  the  screen  for  you  every  seven  days. 

The  next  time  you  see  "Fun  from  the  Press,"  won't  you 
take  a  minute  or  two  to  write  us  a  short  note,  telling 
us  how  you  like  it?     Thank  you! 

FUN    FROM    THE    PRESS 

Produced  by  The  Literary  Digest  Distributed  by  W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation 


Learn  a  New  Language 
Know  a  New  World 

Read,  write,  and  converse  in  French,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, or  Italian,  and  you  enter  a  new  world  of  business, 
personal  and  social  delights,  benefits  and  opportunities' 

Sparkling  French  novels,  vivid,  thrilling,  Spanish 
and  Italian  masterpieces — all  are  literally  "open  books" 
to  you  only  when  you  read  them  in  the  language  of  the 
author,  for  their  full  charm  and  subtlety  of  expression 
cannot  be  translated. 

The  eyes  of  business  America  are  turned  to  foreign 
markets.  Our  export  and  import  firms  MUST  have 
executives,  salesmen,  correspondents,  office-workers  of 
all  types,  who  know  the  language  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  dealing  or  are  to  deal.  Whatever  your 
interest  in  these  rapidly  expanding  factors  of  trade 
may  be,  whether  owner  or  employee,  opportunities 
galore  for  personal  profit  are  open  to  you. 

The  prestige  which  the  knowledge  of.  French,  Span- 
ish, German,  or  Italian  carries  with  it  in  social  circles  is 
too  well-known  to  require  comment. 

When  you  visit  the  great  battlefields  of  Belgium, 
France  or  Italy — when  you  journey  to  Cuba  or  South 
America — complete  enjoyment  of  the  trip  and  the  full 
benefits  of  it  are  immeasurably ■  impaired  unless  you 
understand  and  speak  the  language  of  the  land. 


Look  and  Listen  At  Your  Leisure 

Thousands  have  quickly  and  easily  learned  French. 
Spanish, German  and  Italian  by  the  remarkable  Language 
Phone  Method  with  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lin<?uistry 
YOU  CAN  TOO.  A  few  moments  a  day  for  a  few 
weeks  and  a  new  language  is  yours! 

The  Language  Phone  Method  is  simplicity  itself. 
You  learn  at  your  leisure,  in  the  comfort  of  your  own 
home.  Merely  put  a  Rosenthal  Language  Phone 
Record  on  your  phonograph  (any  make)  and  listen. 
You  hear  the  cultured  voice  of  a  native  professor. 
His  pronunciation  and  enunciation  are  perfect.  He 
speaks  of  every-day  matters — asks  and  answers  every- 
day questions. 

As  you  listen,  you  read  aloud  from  the  book  the 
same  phrases  you  "hear  spoken.  Thus,  from  the  very 
beginning,  you  speak  and  understand  the  language 
you  take  up.  Soon  you  associate  the  words  and  sen- 
tences with  the  actual  things  they  describe  and  you 
think  in  your  new  language. 

No  rules  to  learn,  no  distant  classroom  to  go  to, 
no  waiting  teacher  to  consider,  yet  the  Language 
Phone  Method  assures  you  of  perfect  accent  and 
grammar  in  a  few  weeks  1 

Language  Phone 
Method 

With  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised,  endorsed 
and  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in  such  famous 
Universities  as  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  New  York,  Boston,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Brown,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary.  .  ,         ,  ,     ,        c 

Whatever  your  experience  with  other  methods  ot 
learning  a  language,  do  not  fail  to  investigate  this  which 
so  simply,  quickly,  and  forcefully  gives  you  mastery 
of  French,  Spanish,  German  and  Italian. 

*p*  T»  "IT*  "IT*    A  64-PAGE  BOOK 
£.    tV  JL/  IL/         That  Tells  You 

How  to  Increase  Your  Income,  through  a  knowledge 
of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you  are  an  employee, 
young  or  old,  a  professional  man  or  woman,  a  practi- 
tioner of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences — whoever,  what- 
ever, and  wherever  you  are.  How  to  Acquire  Conver- 
sational Fluency  in  a  Foreign  Tongue  Quickly — and 
devote  only  ten  minutes,  three  times  a  day,  to  study. 
How  familiarity  with  even  one  foreign  language  In- 
creases Your  Prestige — in  the  drawing-room,  the  club, 
the  office;  Widens  Your  Circle  of  Acquaintances — social 
and  commercial;  Multiplies  the  Pleasures  of  Travel 
and  Reading;    Broadens  Your  Intellectual  Horizon. 

I MAIL  THIS  NOW  TO  -  —  -  — -| 

i   Funk  «L  W  agnails  Company,   607  Hess  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  | 

Please  send  me  by  mail  (without  obligation  of  • 
I  any  kind)  the  free  book  about  Language  Study,  I 
I  together  with  details  of  your  offer  of  a  free  trial,  | 
J  in  my  own  home,  of  The  Language  Phone  Method  j 
|    for  Spanish,  French,  German,  or  Italian. 

'   Name . 

I 

j    Address | 

|    City State ■______•__ 
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The  House  That 
Carelessness  Built— 

Which  at  first  glance  may  look  substantial  and 
cozy — is  a  never-ending  source  of  discomfort,  dis- 
satisfaction, danger,  and  expense.  From  cellar  to 
roof  there  are  continually  cropping  out  "little" 
structural  defects — "little"  things  that  require 
fixing  more  often  than  they  should — "little"  items 
of  upkeep  that  not  only  cause  inconvenience  but 
that  gnaw  into  your  funds  and  make  house-owning 
more  of  a  discouragement  than  the  joy  that  it  can 
and  should  be.  You  can  forestall  and  remedy  these 
"objectionables"  by  having  a  copy  of  this  new  work, 

The  HOUSE-OWNER'S 

By  A.  L.   Churchill 
and  Leonard   Wickenden 

Here  at  last  is  an  enlightening,  unbiased,  non-tech- 
nical, and  dependable  guide  for  the  present  or  future 
house-owner — a  practical,  common-sense  book  set- 
ting forth  the  accumulated  experience  of  house- 
owners  fortified  by  the  opinions  of  the  best  author- 
ities on  the  building,  care,  and  conduct  of  the  home. 
It  gives  in  one  volume  a  host  of  vital  facts  for  insuring 
economy,  comfort,  and  safety  in  every  essential 
feature  of  home  owning  and  upkeep. 

Gets  Down  to  Bed-Rock  Facts 

The  House-Owner's  Book  is  written  b v  house-owners 
for  house  owners,  in  the  simplest  possible  terms,  and 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  purchaser  has  no 
technical  knowledge,  and  does  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  technical  arguments  and  theories.  In  a  word  he 
is  not  interested  in  "why?"  but  in  "  how  to  do."  and 
he  wants  complete,  practical,  easy-to-follow  informa- 
tion. And  the  House-Owner's  Book  aims  to  cover 
everything  that  a  house-owner  would  be  likely  to 
want  to  know. 

Do  You  Know — 

How  to  finance  a  home? 

What  materials  to  use  for  the  various  parts  of  the 

house? 
The  relative    values   of   wood,    brick,    stucco,  hollow 

tile? 
About   roofing — asbestos,  asphalt,  wood,  copper? 
How    the    house   should    be    heated — hot-air,   steam, 

hot-water,   vapor,   vapor-vacuum,  gas-steam? 
About  ventilation,  water-supply,  drainage? 
What  paints  to  use — and  the  best  color  scheme  for 

your  house? 
What  wood  is  best  for  floors — southern  pine,  beech, 

oak? 
What    precautions   can   be   taken   against   fires? 

The  House-Owner' s  Book  is  written  to  answer 
these,  and  hundreds  of  other  Questions. 

Shows  How  to  Make  and  Repair  Things 

The  House-Owner's  Book  shows  plainly  how  to 
handle  tools:  how  to  do  jobs  in  plumbing,  car;  entry, 
and  painting;  how  to  run  your  heating  equipment 
in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  way. 
It  explains  in  the  plainest  words,  how  to  build  a  con- 
crete path  or  a  garage. 

Tells  you  a  thousand  things  that  will  make  your 
work  as  a  house-owner  easier. 

Will  save  money  that  you  would  otherwise  pay  to 
experts. 

Shows  you  how  to  avoid  fires,  and  how  to  save  lives 
it  fires  occur. 

Advises  what  to  do  in  case  of  accidents  from  gas  and 
electricity. 

States  the  principles  of  sanitation,  cleanliness,  and 
health  in  the  household,  and  inform.,  you  on  a  multi- 
tude of  matters  on  which  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  the  best  sympathetic  advice. 

Points  Out  Definite  Ways  to  Save  Money 

No  high  sounding  theories.  No  guess-work.  This 
is  a  practical  book  from  cover  to  cover,  so  packed 
with  real  money-saving  facts  that  you'll  never  want 
to  part  with  it.  It  will  prove  an  investment  that  will 
pay  you  hundreds  of  times  over  for  the  small  sum 
it  costs. 

Gives  Specific  Recipes 

Handy,  successful,  and  verified  methods  for  exter- 
minating vermin;  making  rubber  cements,  mucilage 
or  liquid  glue,  adhesives.  pastes,  etc.  Shows  how  to 
treat  putty,  and  how  to  remove  stains  from  fabrics, 
etc. 

Contains  Useful  Tables 

Gives  tables  of  weight,  measurement,  and  tempera- 
ture, including  legal  weights  in  pounds,  in  all  states. 
of  the  bushel,  ot  various  commodities  such  as  onions, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc. 

Illustrations  Galore! 

Has  forty-eight  illustrations,  specially  selected  for 
their  practical  value  in  driving  home  some  specific 
points  or  statement,  that  cover  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects— a    most    valuable    series    of    helps! 

A  USEFUL  BOOK  BOUND  TO  HELP  YOU. 
MONEY  BACK  If  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED 

Sign  and  send  this  coupon  today  with  $2.12.  and  this 
spjendid  house-owner's  aid  of  388  pages  will  be 
shipped  to  you  postpaid  by  return  mail.  If  it  does 
nor  please  you.  return  it  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded  without  a  murmur. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  "The  House-Owner's 
Book",  for  which  i  enclose  S2.12.  If  not  satisfied, 
I  may  return  it  uithin  ten  days  and  you  will  refund 
the  amount  I  have  paid.  rjjg   0-23-22 

Name 

Address 

City State 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big-  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  210,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.r 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C.  P.  A.'s,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants  He  is  assisted  by  a  large 
■taff  of  C.P.A.'s,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.   Write  now  for  information. 

LaSalle  Extension  University.  Dept.  952-  H  A  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business   Training  Institution  in  the  World 

New  Methods  in 
Child  Traininq 

Now  for  first  time— a  scientific  method  ir  J' 
child  training.  Shows  how  to  correct  catise  of  \ 
disobedience,   untruthfulness  and  other  dan 
gerous  habits  which,  if  not  properly  remedied, ' 
lead  to  serious  consequences.  Is  producing  re- 
markable results  for  thousand?   of  parents.  En- 
dorsed  by  leading  educators.  Covers  all  ages.    FREE    BOOK  — 
"New  Methods  in  Child  Training,"  describes  system  and  tho 
Parents  Assn.— an  organization  of  30,0000  parents.  Write  for  yowr 
copy.  Parents  Association,  Dept*    129,    Pleasant  Hill,   O. 


Write 80  to  100  word s  a  minute.  Big  money  for  speed 

typists,  trained  by  the  Tulloss"New  Way."  Learn  in  spare 
time  at  home.  10  easy  lessons.  Costs  little.  Many  Tulloss 
pupils  make  double  former  pay.  Send  for  big  catalog.  Telia 
you  all.  Shows  how  to  train  for  best  positions.  Writetoday. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,    935-jCollege  Hitl,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Hi£h  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 


side of  two  years.     Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.      This  and   thirty-six  other  pract" 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin,    Send  for  it  TODAY 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Dept.  R-652-0  Drexel  Ave.  A  58th  St. 


CHICAGO 


The  Negro  in  Chicago 

By  The  Chicago  Commission  on  Race  Relations 

Suggestions  for  preventins  future  racial  difficulties 
are  contained  in  the  startling  story  of  the  Chicago 
riot  disclosed  by  the  investi-rating  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Former  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden. 

Illustrated,  $6.00  net 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 
5756  Ellis  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules — many  of 

which  may  be  easily  followed  right  in  your  own 

home,  or  while  traveling.    You  will  find  in  this 

little  book  a  wealth  of  information  about  food  ele- 

D  cuts  and  their  relation  to  physical  welfare. 

CONTROL  YOUR  WEIGHT  WITHOUT  DRUGS 
OR  TIRESOME  EXERCISES 

Effective  weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
bland  diets,  laxative  and  blood-build- 
ing diets,  and  diets  used  in  the  correc- 
tion of  various  chronic  maladies. 

Valuable  booklet,  "EATING  FOR 
EFFICIENCY,"  will  be  sent  to 
you  upon  receipt  of  10c  to  cover 
mailing  cost. 


HEALTH  EXTENSION  BUREAU 

612  Good  Health  Building 

Battle  Creek  Mich. 


DOES  EARNING  MORE  MONEY 
INTEREST   YOU? 

The  Literary  Digest  has  a  plan 
whereby  you  can  earn  extra 
money.  Consider  your  annual  in- 
come. You  could  use  $600.00  ad- 
ditional, couldn't  you?  Others  are 
earning  Two  Dollars  a  day  and 
more  by  devoting  an  hour  or  two 
of  their  spare  time  to  our  business 
locally.  Why  not  you?  Experience 
is  not  necessary.  Liberal  commis- 
sions will  be  paid  you  at  first;  later, 
after  you  make  good,  commissions 
and  salary.  A  post -card  mailed 
TODAY  will  bring  you  full  details. 

TheJiterdryD^st 

DEPT.  39 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


Walter  Camp's 

New  Way 

to  Keep  Fit 


Walter  Camp,  Yale's  celebrated  football 
coach,  has  been  teaching  men  and  women 
everywhere  how  to  keep  fit — "on  edge" — 
full  of  boundin?  health  and  youthful  vitality — 
and  how  to  enjoy  doing  it.  Walter  Camp  says 
that  a  civilized,  indoor  man  is  a  "captive  ani- 
mal," just  as  much  as  a  tiger  in  a  cage.  But 
the  tiger  instinctively  knows  how  to  take  the 
kind  of  exercise  he  needs  to  keep  fit — he 
stretches,  turns  and  twists  his  "trunk  muscles" 
— the  very  same  muscles  that  tend  to  become 
weak  and  flabby  in  indoor  men  and  women. 
With  Mr.  Camp's  permission  the  "Daily 
Dozen"  exercises  have  now  been  set  to  spirited 
music  on  phonograph  records.  They  supply 
exactly  the  right  movements  to  put  these 
vitally  important  "trunk  muscles"  into  the 
pink  of  condition,  and  keep  them  there.  These 
twelve  remarkable  exercises,  done  to  music, 
with  a  voice  on  the  record  calling  out  the  com- 
mands, are  all  you  need  to  keep  your  whole 
bod}-  in  splendid  condition — and  they  take  only 
IO  minutes  a  day. 

Five  Days  Free  Trial 

You  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  real  joy  of 
doing  the  "Daily  Dozen"  to  music  until  you 
try  it.  So  we  want  to  send  you,  absolutely 
free  for  five  days,"  the  five  full-size,  ten-inch, 
double-disc  records,  playable  on  any  disc  ma- 
chine, containing  the  complete  Daily  Dozen 
Exercises,  and  the  6o  actual  photographs  show- 
ing clearly  every  movement.  A  beautiful  rec- 
ord album  comes  free  with  the  set. 

No  need  to  send  any  money.  Simply  mail 
the  coupon  below.  Enjoy  the  records  for  five 
days,  and  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satis- 
fied, return  them  and  you  owe  nothing.  But 
if  you  decide  to  keep  the  records,  you  can  pay 
for  them  at  the  easy  rate  of  only  £2.50  down, 
and  $2  a  month  for  four  months  until  the  sum 
of  #10.50  is  paid.  Thousands  of  people  have 
paid  #15  for  the  same  system. 

Simply  mail  the  coupon  and  see  for  your- 
self at  our  expense,  the  new,  easy,  pleasant  way 
to  keep  fit.  It  will  add  years  to  your  life  and 
make  you  happier  by  keeping  you  in  glowing 
health.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  Address 
Health  Builders,  Inc.,  Dept.  99,  Garden  City, 
New  York. 

FIVE  DAY  TRIAL  COUPON 


HEALTH  BUILDERS,  Inc. 

Dept.  99,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  for  five  days'  Free  Trial  at  your  expense 
the  Com  pie  te  Health  Builder  Series  containing  Walter 
("amp's  entire  Daily  Dozen  on  five  double-disc  ten-iiu  h 
records;  the  60  actual  photographs;  and  the  beautiful 
record -album.  If  for  any  reason  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  system,  I  may  return  it  to  you  and  will  [owe  you 
nothing.  But  if  1  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will  send  you  $2  ;o 
in  live  days  (as  the  first  payment)  and  agree  to  pay  $2  a 
month  tor  lour  months  until  the  total  of  $10.50  is  paid. 


Name.  .  . 
Addres 


(Please  Write  Plainly) 


City State 

If  you  prefer  to  take  advantage  oi  oar  cash  price  send 

only    2  10.00. 
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Copyright,  1911, Hart  SchafTner  &  Marx 


What  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  clothes 

do  for  you 

They  show  that  you  have  good  taste;  that 
you  take  pride  in  your  clothes;  that  you  value 
your  personal  appearance  They  save  your 
money,  too — because  they  wear  so  long 
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WHAT  THE  NEW  TARIFF  IS  EXPECTED  TO  DO 


THE  BOY'S  KNIFE  which  had  had  six  new  blades  and 
seven  new  handles  and  yet  was  the  same  knife  after  all 
was  not  unlike  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff,  which 
was  the  same  tariff  bill  even  after  it  had  been  amended  three 
thousand  times  and  then  changed  around  in  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee. Yet,  while  many  of  the  vigorous  expressions  of  public 
opinion  given  out  by  the  press  during  the  tariff  debate  are  still 
valid,  they  do  not  all  of  them  apply  to  the  finished  measure  which 
is  presented  to  a  waiting  electorate  six  weeks  before  the  date  of 
the  Congressional  elections.  The  chief  objection  urged  against 
this  "most  amended  of  all  tariffs"  by  Democrats,  independent 
editors,  and  some  Republican  journals  is  that  it  will  increase  the 
cost  of  living.  The  friends  of  the  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
see  no  necessity  for  any  very  great  increase  in  prices  under  it,  and 
do  insist  on  the  need  of  tariff  protection  for  our  producers  at 
a  time  when  the  low  exchange  value  of  foreign  currencies  enables 
foreign  manufacturers  to  compete  most  dangerously  in  the  Amer- 
ican markets.  The  issue  was  simplified  at  the  last  moment  by 
the  ehmination  of  several  points  of  controversy,  such  as  the  dye 
embargo  and  the  free  zone  plan,  and  the  practical  abandonment  of 
"American  valuation."  Criticism  of  the  Fordney  Bill  as  the 
creature  of  a  conference  committee  and  not  of  the  legislators  was, 
of  course,  put  out  of  date  by  the  House's  refusal  to  accept  the 
committee's  insertion  of  a  dye  embargo  and  a  potash  tariff  in 
the  bill  against  the  desires  of  both  Houses.  In  general,  the  bill 
is  accepted  as  a  compromise  between  the  House  rates  and  the 
Senate  rates,  leaning  the  more  toward  the  latter.  A  comparison 
between  some  of  the  new  schedules  and  those  of  the  last  two 
regular  tariffs  appears  on  a  following  page,  in  connection  with 
which  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  now  in  existence  an 
"emergency  tariff"  with  high  duties  upon  agricultural  products. 
While  not  all  of  Congressman  Fordney's  ideas  appear  in  the 
finished  bill,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee feels  that  his  great  ambition  "to  help  restore  protection 
and  help  bring  the  country  back  to  pre-war  prosperity,  so  far  as 
the  tariff  can  accomplish  that  result,"  has  been  realized.  The 
Michigan  Congressman  dismisses  disdainfully  the  assertions 
that  the  new  schedules  will  mean  oppressively  high  prices  for 
the  consumer: 

"As  usual  the  cry  is  being  raised  by  our  enemies  that  the  law 
will  increase  the  cost  of  living  by  means  of  a  tariff  tax.  It  is 
said  that  everything  people  consume  is  taxed.  Women  are 
made  to  believe  that  the  new  tariff  will  tax  all  domestic  and 
home-made  merchandise,  such  as  stockings,  gloves,  corsets, 
dresses,  etc.  It  is  not  even  explained  that  the  tariff  will  not  be 
on  domestic  merchandise  but  on  foreign  imported  merchandise. 
This  '  higher-cost-of-living '  stuff  has  been  worked  to  death. 
There  is  nothing  in  it.  If  prices  go  up  at  all  within  the  next 
two  months  or  any  time  before  election,  it  will  be  the  result  of  the 
work  of  profiteers  who  want  to  deceive  the  people." 

In  the  same  dispatch  to   the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  Mr. 
Edward  Nelson  Dingley  quotes  Senator  McCumber  as  declar- 


ing that  the  new  law  is  "sound  and  American"  in  "its  principles 
and  purposes"  and  "just  to  the  farmers  and  manufacturers." 
This  correspondent — whose  name  is  reminiscent  of  old  tariff 
battles — seems  to  agree  with  both  the  statesmen  he  quotes. 
He  has  no  patience  with  the  idea  that  increased  duties  neces- 
sarily mean  increased  prices: 

"In  the  first  place,  not  in  all  cases  is  the  duty  added  to  the 
American  price  of  a  foreign  article.  Not  infrequently  domestic 
competition  lowers  prices. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  price  of  a  similar  domestic  article 
in  the  American  market  is  not  always  measured  by  the  price  of 
the  foreign  article. 

"It  is  not  known  what  the  ratio  of  foreign  merchandise  im- 
ported and  consumed  bears  to  the  domestic  merchandise  con- 
sumed.    Probably  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

"The  American  people  will  pay  higher  prices  under  the  Fcrd- 
ney-McCumber  tariff  only  if  dishonest  merchants  engage  in 
a  plot  to  plunder  and  deceive." 

Such  stedfast  Republican  dailies  as  the  Hartford  Courant 
and  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  insist  that  the  new  tariff  laws  will 
ward  off  such  a  period  of  hard  times  as  would  have  come  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Underwood  tariff  had  it  not  been  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Already,  says  the  Connecticut 
editor,  "our  markets  are  being  flooded  with  cheap  products  from 
Europe  and  without  a  protective  tariff  the  flood  would  become 
a  deluge."  "Tariff  Rates  Not  Exorbitant"  runs  a  headline  in 
President  Harding's  Marion  Star.  The  new  bill,  it  declares, 
"carries  the  lowest  average  ad  valorem  rate  on  all  imports  that 
has  ever  characterized  a  Republican  law  and,  when  depreciated 
foreign  currencies  are  considered,  spells  protection  with  a  mighty 
small  'p.'"  To  prove  that  the  new  duties  will  not  necessarily 
mean  a  great  rise  in  prices,  the  Star  calls  attention  to  figures 
brought  up  in  Congress  showing  "the  profits  of  importers  on  the 
landed  price  of  foreign  goods  ranging  from  157  to  2. 370  per  cent." 
Writing  in  the  Newark  Sunday  Call,  Mr.  John  J.  McGowan 
argues  that  "except  in  isolated  instances  where  the  duty  on  one 
class  of  goods  is  out  of  proportion  to  other  duties,  tariffs  will 
not  change  the  relative  value  of  goods  to  one  another.  That  is, 
it  will  not  raise  real  prices."  Of  course,  it  will  add  to  inflation 
just  as  any  tax  would,  he  says.  "We  are  going  to  have  both  tariff 
and  income  tax,  but  the  more  we  have  of  a  reasonable  tariff  the 
less  we  shall  have  of  income  tax,  and  since  there  must  be  inflation 
it  matters  little  whether  it  is  caused  by  a  tariff  or  by  some  other 
tax."  The  Cleveland  Commercial  cites  Congressman  Long- 
worth  to  back  up  its  argument  that  if  the  existing  emerge  i 
tariff  law,  with  its  high  duties  on  wool  and  woolens  has  not  ap- 
preciably increased  the  cost  of  clothing,  the  new  schedules  arc 
not  likely  to.  To  the  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.)  it  seems  "fat- 
uous" to  argue  that  "every  dollar  which  shall  be  paid  in  duties 
will  mean  another  dollar  'wrested  from  the  consumer."  In 
framing  this  bill,  continues  the  Journal,  "the  Republican  party 
has  once  more  laid  the  foundations  of  enduring  material  pros 
perity"   and    "the   Fordney-McCumber   Act   will   undoubtedly 
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go  down  in  the  economic  history  of  the  country  as  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  effective  measures  of  its  kind  ever  enacted  by 
Congress."  As  another  mid-western  Republican  paper,  the 
Omaha  Bee,  asserts,  "it  will  not  close  an  American  factory,  it 
will  not  throw  an  American  workman  out  of  a  job,  and  it  will 
not  compel  an  American    farmer,    cattle-grower,    hog-raiser  or 


ROLL   IT  OVER    'EM! 
-Reid  in  The  National  Republican  (Washington,  D.  C). 


flock-master  to  sell  his  output  in  the  home  market  against  the 
competition  of  the  world."  In  California,  whose  products  have 
been  well  taken  care  of  in  the  Fordney-McC umber  schedules, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  (Rep.)  characterizes  the  new  law  as  "an 
honest  attempt  to  adjust  duties  on  the  principle  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number."  And  in  the  Oakland  Tribune 
(Rep.)  we  read: 

"The  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  bill  gives  assurance  to  indus- 
try and  the  farmer  that  an  end  is  coming  to  a  fight  against  those 
newer  odds  which  confronted  them  when  Europe,  with  its 
low  exchange,  started  in  to  recoup  its  losses.  There  are  few 
fields  of  endeavor,  in  the  factory  or  on  the  farm,  which  have  not 
been  menaced  by  competition  from  a  source  where  labor  is  cheap 
and  from  whence  there  is  a  growing  effort  to  reap  American 
dollars  in  exchange  for  depreciated  currency." 

After  making  a  resume  of  tariff  legislation  throughout  the 
Avorld,  the  Troy  Times  (Rep.)  says  that  "other  nations  are  shield- 
ing their  hor  e  industries  and  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  have 
our  doors  opened  more  widely  for  admission  of  their  products  into 
the  United  States"  and  asks,  "is  there  any  sound  argument  in 
favor  of  lowering  our  tariff  values  when  other  nations  are  building 
walls  that  serve  to  exclude  American  goods?" 

But  while  the  new  tariff  law  is  thus  vigorously  defended  in  the 
Republican  press,  we  are  reminded  by  independent  journals  like 
the  Syracuse  Herald  and  Indianapolis  News  that  some  of  the 
most  important  Republican  dailies  must  be  counted  among  the 
foes  of  the  bill.  Republican  press  opposition  has  been  quoted 
in  earlier  tariff  articles  in  The  Literary  Digest,  but  Ave  may 
notice  that  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  now  calls  the  legislation 
"a  grave  blunder,  as  dangerous  politically  as  it  is  economically." 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin's  (Rep.)  headline  characterization  of 
it  is  "The  Tariff  of  High  Prices."  The  Buffalo  Commercial 
(Rep.)  "does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  its  opinion  this  is  a  bad 
bill"  which  "will  have  the  effect  of  unwarrantably  increasing  the 
cost  of  living."  All  down  the  line  of  the  new  schedules  there  is, 
we  are  told,  "such  an  increase  in  import  duties,  the  inference  is 


unmistakable  that  this  tariff  bill  was  drawn  not  to  protect  in- 
dustry, but  to  protect  war  profits."  The  Rochester  Post- 
Express  (Rep.)  says: 

"The  bill  is  not  a  protective  tariff,  but  an  iniquitous  imposition 
of  burdens  upon  the  consuming  American  public,  which  includes 
all  the  people  of  our  country.  The  rates  in  it  are  in  general  so 
high  that  they  will  increase  measurably  the  cost  of  living  during 
a  period  in  which  every  possible  means  should  be  used  to  reduce 
our  living  costs." 

To  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Rep.)  it  seems  "that  Congress 
has  gone  too  far  in  boosting  the  schedules."  And  in  another 
Middle- Western  city  an  independent  journal,  which  is  a  recog- 
nized mouthpiece  of  progressive  Republicanism,  condemns  the 
Fordney-McCumber  bill  in  unmistakable  language.  To  quote 
the  Kansas  City  Star: 

"The  tariff  bill  agreed  to  in  conference  is  the  perfect  product 
of  log-rolling  protectionism  gone  mad.  At  a  time  when  America 
especially  needs  the  foreign  market,  the  tariff-makers  have 
done  their  best  to  prevent  trade  with  the  outside  world.  Under 
guise  of  affording  protection  from  cut-throat  competition  they 
have  given  favored  manufacturers  duties  that  would  have  made 
the  framers  of  the  malodorous  Payne-Aldrich  Bill  gasp.  They 
have  tried  to  pacify  the  farmer  by  giving  him  a  meaningless  high 
duty  on  wheat,  which  we  export,  while  they  have  impaired  his 
ability  to  sell  his  products  in  Europe  and  increased  the  price  of 
every  manufactured  product  he  has  to  buy.  Congress  will  hear 
from  the  farming  West  once  the  West  discovers  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  name  of  a  bill  to  protect  American  labor." 

In  the  considered  judgment  of  such  a  representative  of  business 


Copyrighted,  1922,  by  New  York  "Tribune." 

JUST  BEEN   WAITING  FOR   THE   SIGNAL. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


opinion  as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  tariff  is  "by  far  the  worst  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
adopted  since  the  Civil  War." 

What  the  enactment  of  this  tariff  will  mean  is  evident  enough 
to  the  Newark  News  (Ind.),  "in  fact  it  is  happening" — 

"Prices  are  rising  fast.     Foreign  wool  prices  abroad  go  down 
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HOW  THE  NEW  PERMANENT  TARIFF  RATES  COMPARE  WITH  THE  OLD 


Payne-Aldrich  Republican      I 
Tariff,   1909 

Bacon,  4  cents  lb 
Salmon,  1  cent  lb 
Macaroni,  1 }  ■>  cents  lb 
Rice,  2  cents  lb 
Wheat,  25  cents  bushel 
Olives,  15  cents  gallon 
Cuban  raw  sugar,  $1.35  lb 
Cheese,  6  cents 
Raw  wool,  33  cents  lb 
"Woolen  suitings: 

33  c.  Ibl       /44  c.  lb 

+  50%  /t0\+55% 
Wool,  hose,  gloves,  mittens: 


33  c.  lb\      144  c.  tb 

+  50%rO^+55% 
Cotton  Thread,  20% 
Cotton  Sheets,  45% 
Cotton  Gloves,  40  to  50  % 
Cotton  Hose,  55  to  70  % 
Cotton  Cloth,  15  to  40  % 
Linen  Cloth,  30  to  50% 
Sewing  Silk,  $1.50  tb 
Silk  Cloth,  $1.25  to  $4.00  lb 
Pig  Iron  $2.50  ton 
Steel  Wire,  1  tolM  cents  lb 
Hair  Pins.  35% 
Cash  Registers,  40% 


'nderwood  Dem- 

Fordney-McCumber 

ocratic  Tariff,, 

Tariff 

1913 

Free 

2  cents  lb 

Free 

2  cents  tb 

1  cent 

2  cents  tb 

1  cent 

2  cents 

Free 

30  cents 

15  cents  gal. 

20  cents  gal. 

1  cent 

$1.76 

20% 

5  cents 

Free 

31  cents 

35% 


20  to  40% 

15% 
25% 
35% 

40  to  50  % 
1\A  to  30% 
35% 
15% 
-K.\ 
Free 
15-; 

20% 
Free 


24  c.  \h\.     (45  c.  tb 
+  40%  r°\  +50% 

36  c.  lb\       /45c.  lb 
+  35%   I      \  +50% 
20  to  35  % 
25% 

25  to  75 
30  to  50  % 
30  to  45 ' 
50  to  55  % 
$1.50  tb 
55% 

75  cents  ton 
%  to  \y2  cents 
35% 
25% 


Pa y n e- Aid rich  Rep u blica n 
Tariff,  1909 


I  He.  each  \       I 

+  15%      /       \ 


Scissors 

75  c.  doz, 
+  25% 
Aluminum,  7  cents  tb 
Ginger  Ale  &  other  Soft 

Drinks: 

12  cents  gallon 
Castor  Oil,  15  cents  gallon 
Olive  Oil,  50  cents  gallon 
Cocoanut  Oil,  Free 
Salt,  11  cents  per  100  lb 
China,  55% 

Spectacles,  20  cents  to  50  % 
Wooden  Furniture,  35% 
Brooms,  40% 
Tooth  Brushes,  40% 
Dolls  &  Toys,  35% 
Matches,  6  cents  gross 
Cameras,  45% 
Umbrellas,  50% 
Leather  Gloves:  men's  not 

over  12  inches  in  length: 

$1.25  to  $4.75  dozen  pairs 

Women's  &  children's,  not 
over  same  length,  $1.25  to 
$4.75  per  dozen  pairs 


Under  wood  Dem- 
ocratic Tariff, 
1913 

30% 
2  cents 


8  cents 
12  cents  gal. 
30  cents  gal. 
Free 
Free 
50% 

35 '  ; 

1  5 ' , 
l.v, 
:?.-,  - , 
■a:,  ■ ; 

3  cents 

1  .V  , 

35  ■ ; 


SI  to  82.50  a 
dozen  pairs 

$1  to. $2. 50  a 
dozen  pairs 


Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff 


3  !  ■■  c.  eaeh  '  20  c.  each 

-    15%        '    "i    I  4595 
5  cents  It. 


15  cents  gallon 

6  cents  tb 

7  !  j  cents  lb 
2  cents  lb 

11  cents  per  100  tb 
(>()' ;,  ad  valorem 

20  cents  dozen  to  40< 
33',% 

15  3 

l.v;, 

70.% 

8  cents  gross 
20'  , 

40% 


$5  dozen  pairs 


$4  dozen  pairs 


as  Boston  forecasts  a  rise  in  the  domestics.  Steel  and  iron 
already  are  up  ten  times,  since  January,  as  large  a  percentage  as 
steel  labor  was  granted  the  other  day.  Textile  men  get  into  con- 
tact and  ask  each  other  how  much  the  public  will  stand. 

"Back  of  the  real  improvement  that  has  followed  a  return  of 
public  confidence,  based  upon  getting  back  to  work  and  needing 
the  products  of  industry,  sneaks  the  upward  push  of  prices,  not 
based  so  much  upon  the  promise  of  recovery  from  the  fears  and 
dangers  of  the  past  as  upon  the  assurance  that  the  consumer 
must  pay  through  the  nose  because  the  gates  will  be  shut  against 
competition." 

Democratic  papers  like  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
Dayton  News,  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Register  all  agree  that  the  effect  of  the  new  tariff  will  be  to 
increase  the  cost  of  living  and  to  make  Democratic  A'otes  this 
fall  and  two  years  hence.  The  Raleigh  Arews  and  Observer 
CDem.)  is  delighted  with  the  New  York  Herald's  designation  of 
the  new  bill  as  "the  damn-fool  tariff,"  adding:  "That  is  what  the 
people  will  be  calling  it  when  they  find  that  it  imposes  burdens  of 
indirect  taxation  of  S3,000,000,000  yearly  upon  them  and  opens 
no  markets  for  their  surplus 
farm  and  factory  products."  A 
number  of  Democratic  papers 
quote  from  the  Washington  cor- 
respondence of  the  New  York 
World  the  following  estimates, 
said  to  be  made  by  Treasury 
and  Customs  authorities  of  what 
certain  of  the  new  tariff  schedules, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  will 
cost  the  American  public: 

Wool  manufactures .  $655,000,000 
Cotton  "  583,000,000 

Silk  "  150,000,000 

Clothing 600,000,000 

Sugar 580,000,000 

Cutlery  and  hardware  170,000,000 
(  hinaware   12,000,000 

In  analyzing  the  bill  as  reported 
from  the  conference  committee 
before  the  House  had  rejected 
the  dye  embargo  and  potash  tariff 
clauses,    the    Washington    corre- 


spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  points  out  that  it  much 
more  resembles  the  Senate  than  the  House  bill.  The  rates, 
he  says,  are  considered,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  above  the 
Payne-Aldrich  level.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  bill  is 
the  flexible  tariff  provision  giving  the  President  power  to 
raise  and  lower  rates  on  recommendation  of  the  tariff  com- 
mission and  even  to  change  from  foreign  to  "American" 
valuation.  "The  provisions  in  effect  will  transfer  the  power  of 
tariff-making  up  to  a  certain  point  from  Congress  to  the  White 
House,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  will  thus  become  a  highly  im- 
portant body."  This  observer  points  out  that  "with  respect  to 
the  rates  which  affect  consumers  most  closely,  the  conferees 
kept  them  at  a  high  level." 

"The  agricultural  tariff  bloc  practically  drove  the  conferees 
into  keeping  most  of  the  high  agricultural  rates  of  the  Senate  bill. 
Thus,  wheat  is  kept  at  30  cents  a  bushel,  which  is  the  Senate 
figure.  Corn  is  kept  at  15  cents,  rye  at  15  cents,  oats  at  15  cents 
and  barley  at  20  cents  a  bushel.  These  are  the  figures  of  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Senate.    The  cattle,  meats,  fish  and  milk  rates  of 

the  Senate  bill,  with  little  excep- 
tion, are  carried  into  the  con- 
ference report. 

"The  Senate  bill  rate  on  sugar 
was  2.30  cents  a  pound  with  1.84 
cents  on  Cuban,  as  compared  with 
2  cents  in  the  House  bin  and  1.60 
cents  on  Cuban.  The  conferees 
shaded  down  the  Senate  rates  a 
little,  making  the  general  rate 
2.20  cents  and  the  Cuban  rate  1.76. 
"The  wool  rate  agreed  on  by 
the  conferees  is  31  cents  a  pound 
of  clean  content.  The  Senate 
bill  rate  was  33  and  the  House 
rates  25  and  26." 


The  Fordney-McCumber  rates 
on  certain  articles  of  popular 
interest  as  well  as  the  rates  in 
the  Underwood  Bill  of  1913,  and 
the  famous  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
of  1909,  as  gleaned  from  news- 
paper summaries  and  Associated 
I'nss  dispatches,  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  accompanying  table. 


"GOSH!      WHAT   AX   APPETITE   I'VE   GOT!" 

— Morris  in  the  Fargo  Courier-News. 
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MAINE'S  MISSING  VOTERS 

THERE  ARE  FIFTY  THOUSAND  REPUBLICAN 
VOTES  missing  from  the  election  held  in  Maine  last 
week,  as  compared  with  1920,  and  the  Maine  election 
has  for  over  eighty  years  been  regarded  as  the  barometer  of  the 
national  political  feeling  prior  to  the  general  November  election. 
Just  what  became  of  those  51,002  votes — for  President  Hard- 
ing had  a  majority  of  77,394  in  1920  and  the  Republican 
senatorial  candidate  had  a  26,392  majority  this  year — is  the 
interesting  problem  that  comes  out  of  the  vote  in  the  "Pine 
Tree"  State,  and  has  set  the  political  statisticians  to  figuring  out 
its  bearing  upon  Republican  or  Democratic  success  in  the 
nation-wide  vote  next  month. 

Turning  to  the  Republican  papers  of  Maine  for  an  explanation 
of  "the  falling  off"  of  the  Republican  total  vote,  we  find  that 
the  Republican  Bath  Times  attributes  it  "  largely  to  a  feeling  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  Republican  voters  that  there  was  no 
need  of  a  great  effort  in  this  election.  It  may  be  well  to  recall 
that  two  years  ago  many  Democrats,  tired  and  disgusted  with 
Wilsonism,  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  and  this  year  they 
naturally  returned  to  their  own  party,  thereby  helping  to  hold 
up  the  Democratic  vote  and  to  reduce  the  Republican  plurality." 
"We  must  look  further  than  the  surface,"  says  the  Repub- 
lican Portland  Press- Herald,  "to  account  for  the  loss  of  so 
many  Republican  votes  in  a  year  when  an  appeal  was  being 
made  to  Republicans  to  come  forth  and  display  their  allegiance 
to  the  party  and  their  confidence  in  the  Administration  at 
Washington."     And  that  journal  contiaues: 

"The  real  cause  of  the  Republican  slump,  as  we  see  it,  was  the 
feeling  of  lukewarm  interest  in  the  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton, and  particularly  with  relation  to  the  failure  of  President 
Harding  to  meet  the  coal  and  railroad  strike  situation  as  most 
of  the  Republicans  expected  him  to  meet  it.  Hundreds  of  Re- 
publicans stayed  at  home  on  election  dav  and  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  to  the  polls,  because  they  wished  to  convey  in 
some  way  their  disappointment  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  failed  to  function  at  a  critical  time  as  they  expected  it  to 
function. 

"While  there  are  no  figures  to  prove  the  assertion,  observation 
and  comment  leads  to  the  belief  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
activity  of  the  women,  and  the  great  interest  they  took  in  the 
election,  the  Republican  plurality  would  have  been  still  further 
reduced.  It  was  not  the  women  who  stayed  at  home,  but  the 
men.  The  women  were  not  particularly  concerned  with  what- 
ever national  issues  might  have  been  injected  into  the  cam- 
paign, but  were  much  interested  in  the  State  issues,  particu- 
larly those  relating  to  welfare  and  social  work2  the  schools  and 
similar  problems  in  which  Governor  Baxter  has  displayed  some 
concern.  These  women  were  powerfully  influenced  by  State  af- 
fairs, and  did  not  look  beyond  them.  If  anything,  the  election 
in  Maine  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  Republican  party  as 
to  what  is  expected  of  its  leaders  in  Washington.  It  certainly 
can  not  be  construed  as  an  absolute  endorsement  of  the  party 
policies  as  they  have  been  exemplified  at  the  Federal  capital." 

"The  Democrats  made  effective  use  of  the  tariff  as  an  issue  in 
the  Maine  campaign,"  writes  Louis  Seibold  from  that  State  to 
the  New  York  Herald  (Rep.).  "The  hard-headed  Maine  far- 
mer," he  continues,  "has  been  the  backbone  of  the  Republican 
party  of  his  State  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  he  is  begin- 
ning to  reflect  discontent  with  the  conditions  under  which  they 
strive  for  a  living." 

The  Democrats  pick  out  the  1920  election  for  their  compari- 
sons; the  Republicans  turn  to  the  more  favorable  non-Presiden- 
tial years.     The  Herald  maintains: 

"Up  to  the  election  this  year  the  average  Republican  plurality 
for  Governor  in  the  last  forty  years  has  been  18,055,  so  that  a 
comparison  of  the  vote  of  1922  with  that  average  rather  than 
with  the  figures  of  1920,  when  the  Democratic  vote  was  as  its 
lowest  ebb,  does  not  spell  a  significant  Republican  slump." 

"Not  so  hell-bent  as  in  1920,  but  still  sufficiently  hell-bent," 
says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "and  it  mil  allow  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Fordney-McQumber  tariff    bill  to  breathe    more 


easily."  And  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  concedes  "there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Maine  farmers  got  excited  about  the  tariff 
any  more  than  the  bonus."  "To  vote  for  a  Democrat,"  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  maintains,  "is  more  than  the  average  Maine 
Republican  can  bring  himself  to  do,  but  he  can  register  his  dis- 
pleasure with  his  party  by  staying  away  from  the  polls,  and  this 
is  what  more  than  30,000  Maine  Republicans  did  this  year." 

When  woman's  part  in  the  election  was  being  discust,  the  New 
York  Times  pointed  out  that  Senator  Hale  and  Governor-elect 
Baxter  were  both  unmarried,  "but  each  'old  bach'  has  been 
elected  by  a  comfortable  majority." 

"A  Maine  election  can  be  made  to  mean  anything  that  any- 
body wishes  it  to  mean,  and  this  year  is  no  exception,"  says  the 
New  York  World.    And  it  continues: 

"For  the  last  forty  years  Maine  has  seldom  shown  a  quick 
response  to  the  issues  that  agitated  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
has  shown  no  signs  of  following  the  leadership  of  the  Western 
States  in  which  the  Republicans  have  repudiated  the  Old  Guard 
and  tried  to  make  over  their  party  in  the  semblance  of  a  pro- 
gressive political  organization.  Regardless  of  any  particular 
issue,  the  Maine  election  is  a  sign  of  political  health.  The 
unprecedented  Republican  majority  of  1920,  which  came  in 
consequence  of  the  mental  confusion  and  bewilderment  that 
followed  a  world  war,  proved  to  be  a  political  calamity.  It  did 
almost  as  much  harm  to  the  Republican  party  as  to  the  country, 
and  as  a  result  of  it  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  adrift  for  many  months.  The  Harding  Administration  has 
never  been  quite  sure  Avhat  it  was  elected  to  do,  and  the  more  it 
has  thought  about  it  the  more  uncertain  it  has  become.  The 
country  is  now  swinging  backward  to  a  closer  division  of  the 
parties,  and  a  closer  division  means  a  restoration  of  that  sense 
of  responsibility  which  is  now  so  disastrously  lacking  in  Wash- 
ington. Predictions  based  on  Maine  elections  are  always  likely 
to  be  precarious,  but  the  Maine  vote  shows  conclusively  that 
normalcy  is  done  for  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  a 
year  ago.  Payment  has  been  stopt  on  the  blank  check  that 
the  Republican  party  received  in  1920." 

"If  there  is  any  tremendous  surge  and  unrest  among  the 
voters  of  the  country  the  Northeast  has  apparently  escaped  it," 
believes  the  independent  New  York  Globe.  In  this  paper's 
opinion: 

"The  question  naturally  rises  whether  any  real  unrest  has 
existed.  Votes  of  one  sort  or  another  have  been  taken  now  in 
all  portions  of  the  country  where  votes  have  a  national  signifi- 
cance. In  Pennsylvania,  North  Dakota,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and 
Wisconsin  candidates  who  were  not  'organization'  men  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  primaries.  California  and  Missouri 
returned  two  'irreconcilables'  who  can  scarcely  be  counted  as 
progressives.  Unquestionably  certain  policies  and  acts  of  the 
Administration  played  a  part  in  some  of  the  'liberal'  victories. 
Brookhart  and*  Frazier  and  La  Follette  spoke  out  against  New- 
berryism  and  the  Old  Guard  attitude  in  general.  But  in  each 
case  the  personality  of  the  successful  'progressive'  candidate, 
and  frequently  the  local  conditions,  counted  strongly  in  the 
result.  A  natural  recoil  of  the  country  from  the  abnormal  state 
of  mind  of  1920  seems  indicated.  McCumber  and  ?Slew  were 
defeated;  Frazier — recently  recalled  from  the  governorship — 
won  a  senatorial  nomination;  La  Follette's  majority  was  excep- 
tionally large.  Still  there  is  no  hint  in  all  this  of  a  swing  from 
Republicanism  to  Democracy,  and  even  the  intra-party  struggles 
of  the  Republicans  seem  now  of  local  rather  than  of  national 
influence.  The  Maine  and  Massachusetts  results  supplement 
the  record  of  Western  States  and  make  it  clearer.  There  may  be 
sensational  results  in  November.  Nothing  that  has  happened 
thus  far  indicates  more  than  a  weeding  out  of  a  few  machine 
Republicans  for  Republicans  of  more  vigor  and  independence, 
and  a  somewhat  closer  battle  between  the  two  old  parties,  with 
the  Republicans  still  dominant.  This  is  so  quiet  a  picture  in 
contrast  to  the  exciting  record  of  mistakes  made  at  Washington 
that  it  is  difficult  to  accept,  yet  it  seems  a  faithful  reflection  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  public  mind  at  present." 

According  to  Mark  Sullivan,  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  the  Maine  election,  as  figured  out 
by  the  supposed  experts  at  Washington  is  "worth  about  fifty 
Congressmen  to  the  Republican  party"  in  the  way  of  a  majority 
in  the  next  Congress. 
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CHANGE    IN    LEADERSHIP! 


-Baer  in  Labor  (Washington.  D.  C.) 


LA  FOLLETTE  FOR  PRESIDENT? 

THE  VICTORY  OF  LA  FOLLETTE  in  Wisconsin  "is 
going  to  have  national  consequences  of  the  first  magni- 
tude," predicts  William  Hard,  an  experienced  observer, 
in  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News,  one  of  the  Hearst  papers 
which  supported  the  Senator  in  the  recent  primary  campaign. 
"La  Follette  is  one  of  the  men  to  whom  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  malcontents  throughout  the  country  are  looking 
for  advice  and  leadership,"  points  out  the  independent  Washing- 
ton Star,  "and  the  question  now  arises  as  to  what  effect  the  latest 
victory  will  have  on  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  his 
course  in  the  coming  two  years."  The  victory,  by  the  way, 
"was  won  by  the  greatest  majority  that  any  candidate  has  ever 
polled  at  a  primary  in  Wisconsin,"  according  to  The  Associated 
Press  Milwaukee  correspondent,  "and  it  must  be  set  down  as  the 
most  significant  of  all  the  primary  results  to  date,"  thinks  the 
independent  St.  Louis  Star,  which  believes  "his  overwhelming 
victory  easily  puts  him  in  the  leadership  of  the  Progressive  forces 
and  makes  him  the  logical  candidate  of  the  Progressives  in  revolt 
against  the  Republican  organization."  We  are  also  reminded 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  held  in  Atlantic  City  early  in  September, 
Matthew  Woll,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  predicted  that  La 
Follette  would  "sweep  the  country"  as  a  Presidential  candidate. 
And  while  President  Gompers  did  not  commit  himself  to  La 
Follette's  candidacy,  he  spoke  highly  of  the  Wisconsin  Senator 
as  an  American. 

"That  the  Federation  will  attempt  by  an  affiliation  with  the 
farmer  vote  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1924  is  a  foregone  conclusion  among  the  labor 
chiefs,"  wrote  the  Brooklyn  Eagle's  Atlantic  City  correspondent 
at  the  time.  "They  declare  that  their  selection  of  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  will  be  '  a  startling  surprize  to  followers  of  the 
old  parties.'"  Perhaps  the  "surprize"  will  be  La  Follette, 
suggests  one  editor. 

Under  the  heading,  "La  Folletteism,  and  Organized  Labor," 
William  English  Walling,  a  well-known  Socialist  writer,  tells  us 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  La  Follette  is  a  recognized 
leader  in  organized  labor's  attempt  to  express  itself  more  ade- 
quately in  American  politics.    For  instance: 

"The  only  outside  political  figure  to  address  the  American 


Federation  of  Labor  Convention  at  Cincinnati  this  June  was  La 
Follette.  The  only  political  leader  to  appear  in  the  Labor  Day 
issue  of  The  American  Federationist  is  La  Follette.  And  he 
appears  significantly  with  this  message:  'The  workers'  weapon 
is  the  ballot.  It  is  an  effective  and  all-powerful  weapon.  Wielded 
with  intelligence  for  a  righteous  cause,  it  can  not  fail  to  win.' 
La  Follette  has  been  saying  this  a  long  time;  the  new  significance 
comes  from  prominence  given  it  in  the  Gompers  official  organ. 

"  In  the  United  States  Senate  La  Follette  has  often  stood  alone 
for  organized  labor.  In  some  forty  test  votes,  none  of  them  on 
radical  measures,  he  has  only  once  failed;  as  might  have  been 
expected,  he  voted  against  the  labor  clauses  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  while  of  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
La  Follette's  victory  is  of  national  interest,  does  not  consider  it 
of  great  national  consequence.  And  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Ind.  Dem.),  while  it  admits  that  Senator  La  Follette  "may  be 
contemplating  the  Presidential  ring  with  his  hat  inside  of  it," 
takes  comfort  in  the  fact  that  "tho  he  is  against  a  great  many 
things,  and  could  poll  a  large  vote  of  miscellaneous  'antis,'  he 
is  not  the  type  of  man  who  has  ever  been  elected  President. 
or  even  been  nominated  by  any  party  that  had  a  ghost  of  a 
chance."  The  following  picture  of  Wisconsin's  "stormy  petrel" 
is  given  by  the  independent  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"La  Follette  has  his  weaknesses,  but  they  are  more  often 
those  of  conviction  than  of  opportunism.  He  is  a  disturbing 
element  in  many  legislative  equations  and  frequently  narrow 
and  unsound;  nevertheless,  he  fights  fairly  for  ideals  long  and 
tightly  held.  His  long  service  carries  the  certainty  that  he 
genuinely  represents  his  State.  In  almost  any  other  State  he 
would  probably  have  been  thrown  over  long  ago,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  magnetism,  but  Wisconsin  possesses  both  a 
strong  agrarian,  anti-corporation  sentiment  and  a  heavy  German 
A'ote,  with  marked  Socialist  leanings.  These  two  horses  La 
Follette  has  ridden  successfully  through  many  campaigns,  a 
political  feat  of  no  mean  caliber.  As  Governor  he  was  a  con- 
structive force,  but  in  the  Senate  he  has  been  in  a  minority  of 
one  most  of  the  time,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  criticism." 

Since  the  qualities  which  won  the  primary  victory  for  La  Fol- 
lette would  figure  largely  in  a  Presidential  contest,  we  have  here 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  attitude  of  the  country's  newspapers  if 
we  take  the  recent  primary  victory  as  a  straw  in  the  wind. 
Taking  first  the  question  of  party  harmony,  all  seem  to  agree 
that  La  Follette  is  a  "thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Harding  Adminis- 
tration," as  the  independent  Democratic  Baltimore  Sun  puts  it. 
In  fact,  the  primary  fight  is  characterized  in  several  Milwaukee 
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dispatches  as  "a  battle  between  Senator  Lenroot  (Rep.),  of  Wis- 
consin, representing  the  Administration,  and  La  Follette." 
Moreover,  "all  the  power  of  the  Government  was  exerted  to  de- 
feat him,"  avers  J.  G.  Hayden,  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
independent  Detroit  News.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  Wis- 
consin papers  supported  La  Follette,  it  is  said.  His  "war  record  " 
was  raked  over,  "yet  he  never  ducked  it,"  declares  the  inde- 
pendent Republican  Grand  Rapids  Herald.  Therefore,  as  the 
Democratic  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  sees  it,  "his  success 
under  all  the  circumstances  is  the  most  remarkable  exhibition 
of  personal  power  in  American  politics  in  the  present  decade." 
Another  Southern  Democratic  paper,  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  however,  maintains  that  "the  La  Follette  victory  is 
chiefly  a  victory  for  the  Socialists,  the  pacifists,  the  beer  and 
wine  advocates,  and  the  sympathizers  with  Germany  in  the  late 
war."  "He  got  the  'wet'  vote,  the  radical  vote,  and  the  pro- 
bonus  vote,"  adds  the  independent  Chicago  Post.  "He  also 
capitalized  for  his  own  benefit  the  farmers'  grievances  and  the 
Republican  name,  tho  he  certainly  is  not  a  Republican,"  asserts 
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GETTING    HEADSTRONG. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.).  Many  editors  see  in  La  Fol- 
lette's  victory,  however,  merely  the  fruits  of  thirty  years  of  prac- 
tical politics.  "He  is  a  first-class  practical  politician,"  notes  the 
independent  Democratic  Richmond  News-Leader.  As  we  are  told 
in  the  Republican  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  which  opposed  La 
Follette  in  the  primary  campaign: 

"The  Wisconsin  campaign  was  complicated  by  various  issues, 
all  of  which  worked  to  the  benefit  of  the  senior  Senator  and 
against  the  sane  progressive  candidates  named  by  the  State 
conference.  The  issue  of  the  war,  the  racial  prejudices  so  freely 
played  upon,  the  'wet'  and  'dry'  question,  the  discontent  of 
labor,  industrial  troubles,  the  feeling  of  the  farmers  that  they 
have  been  required  to  bear  more  than  their  share  of  the  burden 
of  readjustment — all  these  contributed  to  his  strength." 

"If  the  La  Follette  victory  is  construed  as  a  victory  for  the 
'wets,'  the  'drys'  are  largely  to  blame,"  thinks  the  independent 
Indianapolis  News,  "for  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  which  sup- 
ported his  opponent,  declared  early  in  the  fight  that  the  Wiscon- 
sin campaign  was  to  be  the  most  important  '  wet  '-and-'  dry'  fight 
in  the  whole  United  States." 

"In  any  case,"  avers  the  independent  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
"La  Follette  must  be  reckoned  with;  he  is  the  biggest  figure  and 
the  strongest  factor  in  the  Progressive  revival."  "He  may  or 
may  not  figure  much  in  the  next  Presidential  election,"  observes 
the  Democratic  Brooklyn  Citizen,  "but  no  one  can  reduce  Sena- 
tor La  Follette  to  unimportance  at  the  present  time." 


THE  TURK  AGAIN  AT  EUROPE'S  GATES 

HAVING  WON  THE  GREATEST  VICTORY  that  has 
fallen  to  the  Turkish  armies  in  the  last  quarter  century, 
how  far  will  Mustapha  Kemal,  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
leader,  try  to  push  his  advantage?  Is  his  Government  to  be 
recognized  as  the  de  facto  government  of  Turkey?  Will  he 
try  to  regain  Thrace  and  the  Dardanelles  and  restore  Turkey  to 
its  pre-war  proportions?  And  if  Great  Britain  attempts  to  re- 
strain him,  will  her  millions  of  Moslem  subjects  rise  in  protest? 
These  serious  questions  are  asked  by  such  representative  news- 
papers as  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Boston  Transcript.  The 
Moslems  of  India  are  said  to  see  in  Mustapha  Kemal  a  leader 
who  they  believe  can  restore  Turkey  as  a  great  Mohammedan 
Power;  already  members  of  the  Assembly  at  Simla  have  sent  a 
message  to  the  British  Premier  demanding  that  Great  Britain 
observe  strict  neutrality  as  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  in 
the  present  conflict.  No  less  disturbing  to  France  and  Great 
Britain  is  the  "dim  shadow  of  Bolshevism"  that  is  said  to  loom 
behind  Mustapha  Kemal,  and  the  possibility  of  a  Russo-German 
alliance  with  the  Nationalist  leader.  The  Soviet  Government, 
in  fact,  in  a  recent  note  to  the  British  High  Commissioner  at 
Constantinople,  protested  against  Allied  control  of  the  Strait, 
denounced  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  demanded  that  Constanti- 
nople be  restored  to  the  Turks,  "whose  victorious  struggle  for 
freedom  Russia  warmly  salutes  and  supports."  The  fate  of  the 
Dardanelles  must  be  decided  by  the  States  bordering  on  the 
Black  Sea,  says  the  Soviet  Government,  which  also  demands  that 
Russia  be  a  party  to  any  Near  East  settlement. 

The  problem  of  how  Asia  Minor  is  to  be  divided,  which  the 
Sevres  Treaty  was  to  have  settled,  certainly  has  not  been  clari- 
fied by  the  intensive  campaign  of  Mustapha  Kemal  against 
King  Constantine  of  Greece.  "Beaten  armies,  a  collapsed 
cabinet,  and  perhaps  a  tottering  throne  spell  this  debacle 
of  Greek  ambition,"  observes  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  which 
sympathizes  with  neither  belligerent.  And  Mustapha  Kemal,  we 
are  told,  won  his  victory  with  the  material  aid  of  Russian  guns 
and  munitions  and  the  assistance  of  German  and  Austrian  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  Having  captured  Smyrna,  the  metropolis  of 
Asia  Minor,  "he  hopes  to  occupy  Constantinople  and  recover 
Thrace  and  Adrianople,"  declares  the  New  York  Herald.  And 
altho  Great  Britain  fears  for  the  control  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
main  key  to  her  eastern  empire,  how  far  can  Great  Britain  go 
without  arousing  Moslem  India?  In  reply,  no  less  an  authority 
than  Henry  Morgenthau,  former  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  says:  "A  false  step  now,  and  the  Allies  may  find  that  the 
German  military  party  and  the  Bolsheviki  have  again  united  to 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world." 

The  French  attitude  toward  the  Turkish  Nationalist  move- 
ment is  revealed  in  the  fact,  as  reported  by  the  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  when  French  troops  withdrew 
from  Cilicia  they  "forgot"  huge  depots  of  war  material,  which 
Mustapha  Kemal's  army  appropriated.  Moreover,  adds  this 
writer,  France  always  has  espoused  the  Turkish  cause,  mainly  for 
the  reason  that  a  defeat  of  the  Angora  troops  might  have  caused 
trouble  among  her  vast  Mussulman  colonies  in  Africa.  Now, 
however,  that  Turkish  armies  are  "feeling  their  oats,"  as  one 
correspondent  expresses  it,  Italy,  France  and  England  are  re- 
ported putting  their  heads  together  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  Turk 
from  reinvading  Europe.  "If  the  Turks  are  allowed  to  reenter 
Europe  there  is  sure  to  be  another  international  war,"  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Morgenthau.  This,  points  out  the  London  corre- 
spondent to  the  New  York  Times,  may  occur  between  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  on  the  one  side  and  Greece,  Rumania  and  Jugo- 
slavia on  the  other.  Bulgaria  is  said  to  covet  a  large  slice  of 
Thrace,  while  Serbia  wants  Saloniki  and  also  is  said  to  be  deter- 
mined that  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  shall  not  again  establish  con- 
tact by  the  seizure  of  Thrace. 
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SOME  PEOPLE  NEVER  QUIT. 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


At  present  a  nominal  Sultan  sits  at  Constantinople  under  the 
protection  of  British,  French  and  Italian  forces.  The  Treaty  of 
Sevres  remains  unratified.  Therefore,  believes  the  Newark  News, 
"Mnstapha  Kemal's  success  against  the  Greeks  makes  the  Allied 
unity,  hitherto  lacking,  necessary,  and  a  revision  of  the  Turkish 
Treaty  almost  inevitable."  The  prospect  of  a  too  complete  Turk- 
ish victory  is  so  disquieting  that,  according  to  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  "whatever  course  events  take, 
France  will  remain  in  absolute  agreement  witli  Great  Britain  in 
refusing  to  alloAv  Turkey  to  control  the  Dardanelles." 

Admitting  that,  as  the  Cleveland  Plain  Denier  puts  it,  "I  he 
menace  to  Europe's  peace  is  very  real,"  we  find  it  generally  agreed 
in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Times  that  "the  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  the  Turks  now  lies  on  the  three  above-named  Powers, 
whose  dissensions  and  backstairs  intrigues  have  brought  the 
Turk  back  to  the  threshold  of  Europe."  As  the  Plain  Dealer 
goes  on: 

"France  and  Great  Britain  are  at  odds,  but  in  this  Greco- 
Turkish  business  Italy  stands  with  France  instead  of  England. 
Alone  of  all  the  nations  the  British  faint-heartedly  uphold  the 
Greeks.  Is  this  because  Great  Britain  admires  the  heroic  valor 
of  the  Hellenes  and  is  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  humanity 
demands  a  Greek  victory?  It  is  not.  It  is  because  Great 
Britain  finds  a  strong  Greece  useful  in  her  schemes  of  expansion, 
and  is  quite  willing  to  have  Greece  guard  the  Straits  and  keep 
the  Turks  at  bay.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  French 
and  Italian  support  of  Mustapha  Kemal  is  not  more  unselfish." 

Other  reasons  for  the  French  attitude  toward  Turkey  are 
furnished  by  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  France  can  not  back  the 
claims  of  the  Turks  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  first  is  that 
Syria  would  be  more  vulnerable  than  any  other  part  of  the  former 
Ottoman  Empire  to  attack,  and  the  second  is  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Dardanelles  to  Turkish  control  would  be  violently 
opposed  by  the  Little  Entente.  The  third  is  that  France  could 
not  afford  to  resist  the  reaction  of  her  colonists  to  such  a  move. 

"The  fact  that  the  Kemalists  are  closely  associated  with  the 
Russian*  Bolsheviki  is  also  a  circumstance  that  will  tend  to 
modify  the  pro-Turkey  policy  of  France." 

A  certain  section  of  the  American  attitude  toward  Turkish 
aspirations,  as  revealed  in  Mustapha  Kemal's  victories,  seems  to 
be  well  put  by  the  Indianapolis  Star:  "While  the  Turk  will  find 
little  sympathy  in  this  country,  which  had  hoped  for  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Phirope  after  the  war,  he  can  not  be  blamed  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  recover  his  rightful 
territory  in  Asia  Minor  through  the  blunders  of  King  Constantine 
and  his  Army."  These  victories,  hints  the  Chicago  Journal, 
may  have  been  due  "less  to  Turkish  skill  than  to  the  bungling 
and  incompetence  of  the  Greek  King."     However  that  may  be, 


one  thing  is  sure,  observes  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  another 
editorial: 

"Behind  Mustapha  Kemal  looms  the  dim  shadow  of  Russian 
Bolshevism.  It  is  as  yet  vague  and  undefined,  but  the  interests 
of  Kemalism  and  Bolshevism  coincide  at  many  points.  The 
political  fanaticism  of  Moscow  and  the  religious  and  racial 
fanaticism  of  Angora  may  appear  weirdly  incongruous,  but  in- 
asmuch as  both  are  sworn  enemies  of  democracy  and  western 
civilization,  cooperation  is  easy  and  natural." 

Thei-e  apparently  is  little  defense  of  Constantine's  entry  into 
Asia  Minor  in  the  press  of  this  country.  "King  Constantine," 
notes  the  New  York  Globe,  "has  committed  the  sin  of  being  an 
unsuccessful  King."  "Rarely  has  a  boastful  and  aggressive 
Government  fallen  so  Completely  and  so  suddenly  as  has  that  of 
Greece."  adds  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch.  The  best  Greece 
can  do,  it  is  suggested  in  more  than  one  editorial  and  foreign 
dispatch,  is  to  cast  forth  Constantine  and  recall  Eleutherios 
Venizelos. 

Greece  has  failed  in  her  endeavor  to  enforce  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  unaided.  "And  now,"  notes  the  Boston  Transcript, 
"the  three  principal  Powers  concerned  in  Near  Eastern  affairs 
must,  determine  whether  the  Nationalist  Government  of  Mus- 
tapha Kemal  shall  be  restored  to  power  at  Constantinople,  or 
whether  the  Nationalists  shall  be  driven  back  to  their  Anatolian 
strongholds.  And  they  must  act  immediately."  As  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Clobe  reminds  us: 


"Turkey  in  1914  Avas  little  more  than  a  highway  (or  a  railroad 
bed)  for  an  expanding  German  empire.  She  made  possible  the 
Berlin  to  Bagdad  dream.  She  did  not  want  war,  but  Germany 
bade  her  fight,  and  she  did. 

"In  1918  she  seemed  to  count  for  even  less.  Germany  and 
Austria  were  beaten;  Turkey  was  crusht.  Egypt,  Armenia, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Thrace,  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople— they  were  hewn  from  her  like  the  limbs  from  a  body. 
Her  36,000*000  subjects  were  to  melt  to  8,000,000. 

"But  Turkey  in  1922  is  start lingly  different.  Austria  is 
a  political  and  social  remnant;  Germany  labors  reluctantly  under 
the  Allied  yoke,  but  Turkey  has  shown  a  virility  and  a  conse- 
quence which  no  observer  had  dreamed  two  years  ago.  It  is 
partly  the  accident  of  her  situation.  Conflicting  interests  have 
drawn  the  Allies  from  an  extreme  friendliness  toward  Greece 
and  divided  them  among  themselves.  But  it  is  partly,  too, 
a  spark  of  almost  inexplicable  vitality  in  the  Turks  themselves. 
They  have  pushed  back  the  troops  of  France  and  wrecked  the 
Army  of  the  new  Greek  Empire.  They  have  shown  the  diplo- 
matic capacity  to  take  advantage  of  the  political  differences  of 
their  opponents.  Less  territorially  than  they  were,  they  threaten 
to  be  greater  nationally  and  internationally.  They  have  sucked 
energy  from  disaster;  supposedly  blotted  out  of  the  Near  East, 
they  have  become  the  most  important  factor  and— for  Europe — 
the  greatest  menace  there." 
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A  NEW  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  LEAGUE 

WHILE  WE  ARE  KEEPING  OUT  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  Ave  are  not  able  to  ignore  it.  Writers  of  the 
press  dispatches  deem  it  most  "significant"  that  at 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  League  Assembly  at  Geneva 
"there  are  more  Americans  among  the  spectators  than  observers 
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A  STANDING  ARMY  THAT  WONT  DEMOBILIZE. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


of  any  other  nationality.  Of  the  138  seats  available  for  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  62,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number, 
have  been  assigned  to  Americans  upon  application." 

In  fact,  intense  American  interest  in  the  League  just  now  is 
perceived  by  editors  of  both  parties.  "That  iniquitous  institu- 
tion known  as  the  League  of  Nations,"  observes  the  Democratic 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  "is  again  receiving  attention  in  the  press,"  and 
the  Republican  Philadelphia  Inquirer  holds  "there  is  no  mis- 
taking either  the  sincerity  or  intensity  of  the  interest  which  its 
proceedings  have  aroused."  At  the  same  time,  too,  there  is 
discernible  a  different  tempo  and  temper  in  the  editorial  discus- 
sion of  the  League  this  year  from  that  which  formerly  charac- 
terized the  comment  upon  it.  The  bitterness  is  absent;  there  is 
a  calmer  view  of  what  the  League  has  done,  and  less  disposition 
to  question  its  intentions  in  the  face  of  the  grim  situation  in 
Europe.  "In  Washington,  Ave  imagine,  more  attention  than 
usual  is  being  paid  to  this  meeting,"  resumes  The  Eagle,  "and, 
altho  Mr.  Hughes  is  on  a  semi-vacation,  he  must  be  folloA\-ing  the 
League  proceedings  with  sympathetic  interest.  He  is  on  record 
as  appro\ing  practically  every  item  on  the  Assembly  agenda." 
And  the  ProAidence  Evening  Bulletin  (Ind.),  an  anti-League  paper 
in  the  days  when  strife  was  bitter  over  it,  points  proudly  to  the 
fact  that  "Secretary  Hughes  has  not  taken  a  single  step  to  pre- 
A'ent  the  League  from  making  progress." 

Many  of  those  papers  formerly  so  acrimonious  Avhen  the  League 
was  being  discust,  noAv  confine  their  crisp  criticism  to  those 
individuals  Avho  attempt  to  make  the  League  a  party  or  a  per- 
sonal asset.  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  regrets  that  it  has 
"to  pull  Mr.  Cox's  coat-tails"  and  tell  him  "to  sit  down,"  for 
the  League  is  not  noAv  "the  personal  property  of  a  politician 
seeking  to  make  political  capital  out  of  it."     That  journal  adds: 


"The  League  as  it  is  functioning  to-day  is  an  international 
body  of  conference  and  adAdce,  amply  competent  to  handle  the 
minor  problems  which  ha\re  come  before  it,  amply  vigorous  to 
deArelop  gradually  and  naturally  into  greater  power  and  influence 
as  public  opinion  ripens." 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  now  in  session  at  GeneAra  is 
described  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  as  "fifty  nations, 
all  but  a  few  that  exist  upon  the  earth,  again  represented  in  an 
international  conference  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  the 
Avorld's  Avelfare;  and  still  the  United  States,  which  has  done  more 
for  the  peace  and  Avelfare  of  mankind  than  any  other,  is  not 
officially  represented  there.  None  of  that  work  is  in  any  way 
antagonistic  to  our  interests  or  contrary  to  our  principles." 
"During  the  past  year,"  according  to  the  summary  of  the  St. 
Louis  paper,  "the  League  has — 

"established  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  settled  the  Upper 
Silesian  dispute,  secured  the  eAracuation  of  Albania  by  Serbia, 
and  prevented  Avar  between  them,  adopted  common  measures 
against  epidemic,  prepared  machinery  for  the  protection  of 
minorities  in  eleven  states,  prepared  tentative  plans  for  world- 
Avide  disarmament  and  for  coordination  of  intellectual  effort, 
made  progress  in  international  agreements  for  the  suppression  of 
Avhite  slave  and  opium  traffic,  and  engaged  in  other  labors  of 
similar  nature,  none  of  which  could  be  objectionable  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  superstate  has 
developed  from  its  organization  or  operation.  It  has  not  at- 
tempted to  dominate  anything  or  anybody.  What  it  has  done 
has  been  accomplished  through  common  cooperation  and 
consent." 

"The  League's  importance,"  says  the NeAv  York  World  (Dem.), 
"lies  not  in  what  it  can  do  now,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  continues 

to  exist" — 

"Let  the  League  but  hold  on  and  its  friends  will  be  content. 
For  soon  or  late  France  will  settle  with  Germany,  and  Germany 
A\'ill  become  a  member  of  the  League.  Soon  or  late  Europe  will 
settle  with  Russia,  and  Russia  Avill  become  a  member  of  the 
League.  Soon  or  late  the  American  isolationists  Avill  have  made 
all  the  conceiA'able  blunders  they  can  make,  and  a  party  com- 
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— McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 


mitted  to  the  League  will  come  back  prepared  to  accept  the 
responsibility  that  America's  power  in  the  world  entails." 

While  America  discusses  the  siuwiA'al  of  the  League,  Europe 
accepts  it  as  an  established  institution,  and  the  press  dispatches 
from  the  present  Geneva  meeting  show  it  is  now  a  question  of 
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how  far  the  League  should  go.  The  New  York  Globe  (Ind.) 
quotes  the  "fine-spirited  pleas"  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  of  England, 
and  Dr.  Motta,  of  Switzerland,  "that  the  major  problems  of 
Europe  be  turned  over  to  the  League."  Other  papers  call 
attention  to  Lord  Balfour's  counsel  for  moderation: 

"The  League,  depending  on  moral  influence  to  get  results, 
can  not  manage  the  world  of  to-day.     That  is  more  a  reflection 
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THE  CAMEL  AND  THE  NEEDLE'S  EYE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


on  the  world  than  on  the  League.  .  .  .  Using  moral  influence 
to  bring  peace  in  the  face  of  the  Kemalist  action  is  surely  rather 
a  forlorn  hope." 

But  the  Assembly  now  in  session  is  not  hesitating  nor  is  it 
being  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  "major  problems." 
It  has  undertaken,  and  from  the  press  dispatches  it  has  seemingly 
offered  a  satisfactory  solution  for  no  less  a  problem  than  the 
"peace  of  Europe,"  by  the  adoption  of  Lord  Cecil's  plan.  This 
carries  with  it  automatically  the  opportunity  for  the  reduction 
of  the  standing  armies  of  Europe  and  gives  to  France  the  protec- 
tion against  attack  which  Clemenceau  so  earnestly  sought  from 
Wilson  and  Lloyd  George.  According  to  the  New  York  Times 
the  plan  would  have  the  nations  pledge  themselves— 

"definitely  to  take  action  against  any  aggressor  and  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  obtain  a  victory.  England,  France  and 
Italy  shall  enter  into  a  mutual  protective  agreement  which  shall 
be  forthwith  joined  by  Spain.  Germany  will  then  be  asked 
to  subscribe  to  the  non-aggressive  guaranty,  after  which 
other  European  nations,  especially  those  of  Central  Europe, 
will  be  brought  in.  Then  the  Moscow  Government  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  join.  It  was  no  surprize  that  the 
English  favored  such  a  plan,  but  French  adherence  caused  great 
satisfaction." 

The  message  comes  from  Geneva  that  the  Cecil  plan,  originated 
"in  the  replies  of  the  European  nations  to  a  League  request  for 
a  statement  of  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  large  military 
forces.  Led  by  France  the  nations  stated  it  was  fear  of  an  ex- 
ternal attack.     Moving  on  the  premise  that  the  way  to  obtain 


reduction  of  land  armament  was  to  remove  this  fear,  Lord  Cecil 
came  forward  with  his  plan." 

Another  of  the  major  problems  that  has  come  up  for  consid- 
eration is  that  of  unhappy  Austria,  but  so  far  no  satisfactory 
solution  has  been  presented.  Chancellor  Seipel,  of  Austria, 
wandered  through  Europe  seeking  a  loan  and  finally  came  with  his 
troubles  to  the  League.  But  the  League's  committee  that 
undertook  the  drafting  of  an  Austrian  program  has,  according 
to  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  "come  to  a  standstill."  Italy 
came  forward  with  a  claim  to  certain  commercial  and  transporta- 
tion privileges  under  the  Porta  Rosa  compact,  and  to  these  rights 
the  Little  Entente  entered  vigorous  protest.  Then,  too,  Aus- 
tria did  not  comply,  the  Herald  points  out,  with  the  suggestion 
that,  while  the  Assembly  was  considering  Austria's  troubles, 
financial  and  otherwise,  that  nation  "cease  printing  bank  notes." 

Many  American  journals  formerly  hostile  to  the  League  look 
this  year  more  tolerantly  toward  it,  and  two  facts  seem  to  be 
accountable  for  this  changed  attitude.  The  first  is  a  broad 
humanitarian  influence.  Europe  is  in  a  grim  reconstruction 
struggle.  If  the  League  as  it  stands  has  been  of  benefit,  then  the 
League,  as  it  stands,  should  not  be  hampered.  The  second 
influence  is  that  there  is  now  no  political  occasion  for  bitterness 
for  the  present  Administration  of  the  United  States  is  thought 
by  most  journalistic  observers  to  be  irrevocably  committed  to 
the  non-entrance  of  this  country  into  the  League.  No  change 
can  come  either  this  or  next  year — or  even  the  year  there- 
after.    In   the   meanwhile  much  will  transpire  in  Europe. 

Among  those  papers  that  stedfastly  hold  to  the  belief  that 


-AND  WINTER  COMING! 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


the  United  States  fares  the  better  while  outside  the  League 
is  the  Toledo  Blade  (Ind.)  which  observes: 

"It  is  perhaps  a  very  good  thing  that  Mr.  Wilson  insisted 
that  we  should  enter  the  League  in  keeping  with  his  terms  rather 
than  with  those  of  the  Senate.  For  out  of  the  League  we  have 
been  stronger  than  the  League  itself.  Out  of  it  we  have  been 
able  to  get  leading  nations  to  agree  to  a  large  and  practical  re- 
duction of  armaments.  Out  of  it  we  have  settled  the  problem 
of  the  Pacific — a  problem  the  League  dallied  with." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press") 


A  bumper  crop  is  a  crop  wherein  the  farmer  gets  bumped. — 
Minnesota  Star. 

The  latest  Greek  musical  hit  seems  to  be  a  Turkey  Trot  in 
Asia  Minor. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Most  men's  idea  of  a  living  wage  is  about  two  dollars  more 
than  they  get. — Portland  Oregonian. 

What  a  pity  that  we  can't  say  that  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  De  Valera! — Asheville  Times. 

The  net  accomplishment  of  Mr.  De  Valera  for  Irish  freedom 
thus  far  is  a  collection  of  prominent  funerals. — Dallas  News. 

No  system  of  Government  will  work  in  a  land  where  every- 
body tries   to  work   the   Government. —  Illinois  State   Register. 

"Whenever  Lloyd  George  has  a  generous  moment,  he  forgives 
Germany  a  little  more  of  the  debt  she  owes  France. — Indian- 
apolis Star. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  war  grafters  must  have  got  out  a 
sweeping  injunction  against  the  Department  of  Justice. — Ohio 
State  Journal. 

Unless  coal  reaches  the  bins  shortly,  the  only  place  many 
Americans  will  be  warm  this  winter  will  be  under  the  collar. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

An  item  says  that  former  Mexican  bull-fighters  have  gone  in 
for  baseball.  They  may  bring  relief  to  the  bulls,  but  what  about 
the  umpires? — Marion  Star. 

We  hear  on  good  authority  that  all  penny-in-the-slot  machines 
in  Russia  are  now  being  fitted  with  large  tanks  for  the  reception 
of  sacks  of  rubles. — Punch  (London). 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  leniency  Germany  would  show  in 
collecting  reparations  from  France  had  the  result  of  the  war 
been   reversed. — Nashville  Southern   Lumberman. 

An  American  who  claims  to  be  the  oldest  motorist  in  the  world 
:is  a  hundred  and  eleven.    The  odds  are  increasingly  against  any- 
thing like  that  age  being  attained  by  a  pedes- 
trian— Punch  (London). 

American  Bar  Association  would  abol- 
ish pistols.  It  must  be  there  are  no 
criminal  lawyers  in  this  association. — 
ATew   York  Evening   Mail. 

A  newspaper  writer  says  Northcliffe  had 
no  friends,  except  his  wife  and  his  mother. 
That  isn't  a  bad  shoAving  in  these  unsettled 
times. — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  having  much 
trouble  determining  who  are  the  twelve 
greatest  women.  Every  man  says  there  is 
only  one. — Weekly  Review  (Shanghai). 

Luther  Burbank,  the  plant  wizard, 
was  arrested  by  a  California  traffic  cop. 
Luther  was  probably  trying  to  cross  a  street 
with  an  auto. — Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Some  foreigners  are  visiting  New  York 
to  learn  what  effect  Prohibition  has  on 
this  nation.  From  there  they  go  to  Ire- 
land, we  suppose,  to  learn  effects  of  peace. 
— Nashville  Tennessean. 

Followers  of  Senator  Bob  LaFollette 
see  in  his  sweeping  victory  a  big  boost  for 
the  third  national  party,  "of  which  it  is 
hoped  he  may  become  the  kernel."  Evi- 
dently a  nut  party. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

A  gambling,  casino  has  been  opened  in 
Moscow  where,  the  papers  say,  "the 
play  ranges  from  10,000,000  to  100,000,- 
000  rubles."  Just  the  game  to  tone  down 
after  an  exciting  round  of  penny-ante. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


It  is  hard  to  tell  what  or  when  the  world  is  coming  to. — Green- 
ville Piedmont. 

If  Europe  doesn't  work  in  peace,  she  may  be  forced  to  rest 
in  peace. — Asheville  Times. 

Strikes  are  trying  things,  especially  when  the  score  is  tied  in 
the  ninth  inning. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  passed  a  law,  there  will  be  no  profiteer- 
ing in  coal  this  year. — Pittsburgh  Sun. 

We  wish  some  aviator  would  show  us  how  to  apply  this  en- 
gineless  glider  principle  to  our  automobile. — Dallas  News. 

This  is  an  age  of  triumph  for  the  pessimists  who  always  ex- 
pected the  worst.    They've  got  it  at  last. — Hartford  Times. 

Cross  crossings  carefully;  if  you  damage  that  cow- 
catcher, the   repair  shops  are  shorthanded,  you  know. — Dallas 

Nexvs. 

"France  and  England  are  drawing  together,"  says  an  editor. 
It  appeared  for  a  time  that  France  would  draw  first. — Indian- 
apolis Star. 

With  the  coming  of  a  coal  peace  there  remains  nothing  to 
worry  about  except  the  delivery  of  coal  and  the  arrival  of  the 
bill. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

As  Henry  Ford  only  has  $160,000,000  cash  in  hand,  one  can 
understand  his  hesitation  about  buying  coal. — Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger. 

If  those  Turkish  and  Grecian  generals  would  adopt  simplified 
spelling,  they  might  achieve  more  favorable  publicity  in  the 
public  press. — Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

There  is  no  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  League  of  Nations  is 
still  vital  enough  to  carry  on  operations  which  must  involve  a 
considerable   expense   account. — Washington  Star. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  settle  the  railroad  strike  is  for  some 
genius  to  incite  the  strike-breakers  to  strike  so  that  the  strikers 

can  have  back  their  jobs  as  strike-breakers. 
— Nashville  Southern-Lumberman. 
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IF  SANTA  CLAUS  HEARS 
OUR  PRAYERS. 

— Morris  for  the  George 
Matthew  Adams  Service. 


Mr.  Ford  should  be  patient  about  re- 
forming our  currency.  In  a  little  while 
he'll  have  it  all,  and  then  he  can  use  his 
own  judgment. — Richmond  News-Leader. 

A  man  asserted  the  other  day  that  he 
was  constantly  being  mistaken  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government.  We  always  admire 
a  man  who  can  tell  a  story  against  him- 
self.— London  Opinion. 

The  perfect  helicopter  will  enable  a 
plane  to  rise  vertically  and  rapidly  in- 
stead of  ascending  gradually.  Inventors 
are  understood  to  be  looking  over  the 
Fordney  tariff  bill  for  pointers. — Detroit 
News. 

Sergeant  Woodfill,  "greatest  single 
hero  of  the  World  War,"  has  been  given 
three  months'  leave  so  that  he  may  earn 
decent  wages  as  a  carpenter.  What  vol- 
umes the  records  of  a  republic's  ingratitude 
Woodfill! — Philadelphia  Record. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  Ger- 
man moratorium,  it  is  said  that  if  France 
can  devise  a  method  of  keeping  a  mule  so 
weak  that  it  can  not  kick,  and  yet  so  strong 
that  it  can  work,  there  might  be  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty. — Punch  (London). 

About  the  only  real  issue  in  this  cam- 
paign, so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  that  the 
Democrats  claim  they  wouldn't  have  done 
quite  so  badly  as  we  Republicans  have  done, 
and  we  Republicans  claim  they'd  have 
done  even  worse. — Ohio  State  Journal. 
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FOUR   YEARS   AFTER. 

'If  ray  allies  only  realized — 


-Lc  Figaro  (Paris). 


A  FRANCO-GERMAN  INDUSTRIAL  ALLIANCE 


THE  BIGGEST  STEP  toward  a  practical  solution  of 
Franco-German  disputes  is  seen  in  the  agreement 
between  Hugo  Stinnes,  Germany's  "Uncrowned  King" 
and  "Invisible  Chancellor,"  and  the  Marquis  de  Lubersac, 
French  Senator  and  President  of  the  Federation  of  Cooperative 
Societies  of  the  French  Liberated  Regions,  by  which  German 
industrials  are  to  sell  France  building  materials  amounting  to 
millions  of  francs.  It  is  admitted  that  Stinnes  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  to  get  6  per  cent,  commission  on  these  transactions, 
which  will  probably  realize  for  them  millions  of  francs  in  profits, 
as  the  accord  covers  several  devastated  regions  of  France,  yet 
we  are  told  that  the  French  Ministry  for  the  Liberated  Regions 
expects  that  this  fixing  of  the  profit  commission  means  a  saving 
for  French  purchasers.  Also  it  is  pointed  out  that  instead  of 
the  French  being  obliged  to  visit  Germany  individually  in  their 
quest  for  cheap  building  materials,  of  which  the  Germans  have 
ample  store,  the  Stinnes-Lubersac  middleman  plan  permits 
orders  from  the  French  to  be  filled  promptly,  regardless  of 
volume.  The  first  list  of  orders  to  be  forwarded  by  Senator 
de  Lubersac  was  expected  to  total  at  least  10,000,000  francs 
in  tile,  brick,  stucco,  cement  and  limestone,  which  French  deal- 
ers find  it  difficult  to  obtain. 

German  newspapers  welcome  the  agreement  as  the  first  move 
toward  overcoming  French  hostility  in  the  devastated  regions, 
and  the  Vossische  Zeitung  reminds  us  that  the  contract  between 
Messrs.  Stinnes  and  Lubersac  would  seem  to  be  a  purely  pri- 
vate business  arrangement  if  it  were  not  that  it  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  Wiesbaden  agreement.  The  textual  provisions  of 
the  contract  mark  the  duration  of  the  agreement  and  its  stipu- 
lations conform  with  the  Wiesbaden  accord.  This  daily  further 
points  out  that  the  6  per  cent,  commission  to  Mr.  Stinnes  and 


associates  will  be  "included  in  the  sum  with  which  Germany 
will  be  credited  for  actual  deliveries  of  goods  in  kind."  Vor- 
waerts,  the  organ  of  the  Majority  Socialist  party,  sneers  at 
the  Stinnes  plan  by  entitling  it  "Patriotism  for  Six  Per  Cent." 
and  pointedly  asks  Mr.  Stinnes  ' '  how  he  makes  his  newspaper 
opposition  to  France  conform  with  his  business  policy."  The 
Berlin  Local  Anzeiger  reports  that  the  French  sounded  Mr. 
Stinnes  on  his  plan  as  long  ago  as  last  November,  and  that 
Premier  Lloyd  George  was  informed  of  this  fact  at  the  time 
by  Mr.  Stinnes  himself.  This  daily  tells  us  also  that  "leading 
French  industrialists  later  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  interest 
August  Thyssen,  the  German  iron  magnate,  in  the  proposal." 
While  the  German  Socialists  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  Stinnes 
plan  and  will  question  the  Reichstag  about  it,  and  are  supported 
by  the  Communists  and  extremist  reactionary  organs  in  their 
antagonism,  the  great  majority  of  the  German  press,  it  appears, 
hail  Mr.  Stinnes  as  the  champion  of  a  far-reaching  policy  which 
may  be  described  by  a  variation  of  the  famous  sa3"ing  of  the 
American  patriot  Pinckney,  namely:  "Millions  for  reconstruc- 
tion, but  not  one  mark  for  tribute."  American  correspondents 
at  Berlin  tell  us  that  Stinnes  is  "backed  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  German  public  opinion"  in  his  plan  for  reconstruct- 
ing devastated  France  as  soon  as  possible,  and  "then  call  it 
quits,  and  demand  a  new  deal  all  around."  One  cf  Germany's 
greatest  captains  of  industry,  Doctor  Emil  Guggenheimer,  is 
quoted  in  Berlin  dispatches  as  follows: 

"Through  the  Stinnes-Lubersac  agreement  for  the  first  time 
a  new  trail  has  been  hit  of  an  agreement  between  private  pur- 
veyors and  private  recipients,  marking  an  important  forward 
step  for  practical  reconstruction. 

"Much  as  one   tried   to  make  agreements   from  country    to 
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country,  from  Germany  to  France  as  nations,  still  practical 
.Mention  invariably  encountered  obstacles  in  the  building  up  of 
organizations." 

As  an  industrialist.  Dr.  Guggenheimer  believes  thai  private 
business  initiative  is  more  efficient  for  the  practical  reconstruc- 


X 


THE    NEW    PRUSSIAN  OLYMPUS. 

Stinnbs:    "sit  tight!     The  people  are  back  of  us!" 

—  Wall re  Jacob  (Stuttgart  i. 


tion  of  France  than  political  agreements  between  the  Govern- 
ments, and  lie  explains: 

"Such  official  organizations,  supposed  to  give  materials  and 
services  to  France,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lead  to  acceptance 
of  these  same  materials  and  services,  invariably  degenerated 
into  bureaucratic  affairs  about  which  one  could  say  in  advance 
that  despite  the  great  expense  of  operation  they  would  never 
work  out  in  practise  according  to  criteria  of  common-sense 
business. 

"In  my  opinion  the  present  contract  represents  a  great  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  German  industries,  which  will  make  up 
their  minds  to  participate  and  make  good  on  it  only  because 
these  materials  and  services  must  be  furnished  to  France  any- 
way, and  having  to  make  good  it  is  better  for  Germany's  economy 
that  it  be  done  in  this  form  of  private  business  deals." 

The  Stinnes  contention  that  the  agreement,  does  not  give  a 
monopoly  to  him  and  his  industrial  associates  is  supported  by 
Dr.  Guggenheimer's  statement  that  "Stinnes  is  not  alone  in  this 
deal,  as  the  work  will  be  distributed  to  manufacturers  throughout 
Germany."  Senator  de  Lubersac  explains  in  the  Paris  Journal 
that  as  regards  the  commission  of  G  per  cent,  to  be  paid  to  the 
German  manufacturers,  lie  considered  it  better  that  the  amount 
of  the  commission  should  be  published  lest  it  be  said  that  there 
were  concealed  profits  of  20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.  In  the 
Echo  tie  J'uri.s  Mr.  Reibel,  Minister  of  the  Liberated  Regions,  says: 

"  T  am  Avail  rag  to  see  Germany  at  work.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
if  Mr.  Stinnes  and  the  great  German  manufacturers  begin  to 
understand  that  it  is  to  their  interest  that  their  country  shall 
emerge  from  the  situation  created  by  the  non-payment  of  repara- 
tions, the  tension  between  the  two  countries  is  bound  to  relax, 
in  the  profit  of  France  and  Germany  alike. 

"What  do  we  ask?     The  restoration  of  our  ruins  and  the  pay- 


ment of  what  is  owing  us,  without  which  France  and  the  French 
people  can  not  recover.  No  one  can  reproach  France  with  not 
having  offered  Germany  all  the  methods  of  payment  her  eco- 
nomic resources  permit.     It  is  for  Germany  to  prove  her  Avilling- 

ness." 

Of  the  two  chief  personages  in  this  Franco-German  industrial 
alliance.  Hugo  Stinnes,  as  the  biggest  of  Germany's  big  business 
men  and  the  owner  of  many  newspapers,  not  only  in  Germany 
and  in  countries  adjacent  to  Germany  at  the  south  and  east,  is 
a  figure  well  known  to  American  readers;  and  the  plan  by  which 
the  ravished  provinces  of  France  are  to  be  restored  at  an  esti- 
mated expense  of  13,000.000,000  francs  seems  a  natural  under- 
taking for  him.  But  Senator  Guy  de  Lubersac,  Mr.  Stinnes1 
French  associate  in  the  project,  is  said  to  be  little  known  even 
to  the  French  public,  despite  the  fact  that  lie  was  one  of  tin- 
most  brilliant  younger  air  officers  in  the  war.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  relates  that: 

"During  the  greater  part  of  the  conflict  Senator  Lubersac 
fought  in  the  Aisne  district,  the  department  he  now  represents 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  ruins  of  which  he  has  taken  under  his 
political  protection. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  Avar  he  Avas  a  second  lieutenant  of 
Territorials  in  command  of  a  stouebreaking  outfit  engaged  in 
making  roads,  and  eating  his  heart  out  because  he  Avas  unable  to 
get  an  infantry  command.  lie  finally  applied  for  service  in  the 
Aviation  Corps  and  became  one  of  the  best  pilots  in  his  escadrille. 
He  received  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  which  became  covered  with 
palms  as  well  as  many  other  decorations,  including  the  rosette  of 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

"In  1011)  this  ex-stonebreaker  aA-iator  presented  himself  in  the 
Aisne  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  where  his  Avar  record  brought 
him  great  support,  but  Avhere  he  also  frequently  receiAred  an 
election  challenge  that,  if  chosen  to  the  Senate,  he  was  likely  'to 
conceal  himself  in  the  clouds  like  an  aAriator.'  But  his  career  in 
the  Senate  since  has  been  remarkable  for  his  clear  intelligence  and 
tierce  energy,  all  of  which  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of 
reconstructing  the  devastated  regions. 

"He  organized  in  every  destroyed  Aallage  a  reconstruction 
cooperative  society — often  in  conjunction  Avith  the'  American 
Committee  for  DeAastated  France.  His  ideas.  Avhich  often 
brought   the  charge  that  he  Avas  introducing  Communism  into 


DISCORD: 

"oh,  listen  to  the  band!" 

— Sunday  Chronicle  (Manchester). 


the  devastated  areas,  finally  triumphed  to  such  an  extent  he  had 
more  than  2,000  in  full  operation  and  in  an  active  federation. 

"In  the  coming  operations  with  Hugo  Stinnes  the  German 
magnate  will  certainly  be  measured  against  a  man  of  great  prac- 
tical spirit  with  a  single  end  in  view;  namely,  the  restoration  of 
French  ruins — a  man  who  disdains  formulas  and  is  an  arch- 
enemy of  political  flubdub." 
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FRANCE  AND  LLOYD  GEORGE 

A  EUROPEAN  BLOC  formed  against  England  would  not 
be  a  new  idea,  recall  those  who  have  noticed  suggestions 
toward  this  end  in  sections  of  the  French  press,  but  it  is 
more  important  to  remember,  they  say,  that,  new  or  old,  it  is  a 


THE    TIE    THAT   BINDS. 
Fritz:   "How  lofley  if  this  cord  would  snap  and  end  mein 


suspense : 


-The  Bystander  (London). 


bad  idea.     Especially  is  this  the  view  of  some  Swiss  editors  who 
are  not  callous  to  the  plight  of  France,  and  heartily  concede  that 
Lloyd  George  deserves  much  of  the  criticism  directed  against  him 
by  French   newspapers   that   make   a   distinction 
between  their  opposition  to  the  Premier  and  their 
friendliness  toward  Britain.     In  fact,  the  influential 
Paris  Temps  attacks  the  British  Premier  not  only 
because  of  his  attitude  toward  France,  but,  as  it 
tries  to  prove,  because  his  policy  is  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  his  own  country.     Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
methods  are  calculated  to  bring  about  the  very  re- 
sult that  British  statesmen  have  always  endeavored 
to  avoid,  namely ,  the  formation  of  a  European  bloc, 
declares  the  Temps,  and  it  proceeds: 

"The  formation  of  a  bloc  of  Continental  nations 
does  not  absolutely  imply  that  one  state  of  the  bloc 
should  dominate  all  tb<- others.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  world,  this  kind  of  domination  can  not 
be  realized.  But  a  bloc  would  quite  naturally  eome 
into  being,  and  in  full  accordance  with  modern 
ideas,  if  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  to  find 
themselves  afflicted,  or  even  threatened  with  gen- 
eral economic  ruin,  and  it  is  toward  this  general 
economic  ruin  that  the  policy  of  Lloyd  George  is 
moving." 


why  France  is  so  bitter  toward  Lloyd  George,  who  is  deservedly 
blamed  by  the  French,  it  avers,  for  having  maneuvered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  have  disarmed  the  recent  London  Con- 
ference of  any  potency  in  advance.    We  read  then: 

"When  one  compares  his  tenacity  as  to  the  points  to  be  cov- 
ered in  the  debate  at  London  with  the  disconcerting  concessions 
he  was  willing  to  make  to  the  Bolsheviks  at  Genoa,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  question  as  to  just  what  are  the  intentions  of  this  man. 
Also  there  is  the  past  to  be  remembered.  As  soon  as  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  had  gone  into  effect  Mr.  Lloyd  George  underwent 
a  complete  change  of  mind.  He  forgot  the  promises  which  he 
made  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  election  campaign  of  1918. 
He  set  out  to  demolish  little  by  little  the  peace  which  he  had 
signed." 

But  is  France  going  to  avenge  herself  on  England,  asks  the 
Journal  de  Geneve,  by  getting  together  with  Germanjr  in  order  to 
form  a  European  bloc?  This  would  cost  France  dearly,  we  are 
told,  for,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  German 
people  in  their  present  frame  of  mind,  France  would  have  to  cross 
out  almost  the  entire  debt  of  Germany  and  evacuate  the  Saar 
District  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  important  accord 
with  the  Germans.  Bolshevik  Russia  would  undoubtedly  expect 
to  form  a  third  member  of  this  "edifying  combination,"  it  is 
assumed,  and  meanwhile  Poland  and  the  countries  of  the  Little 
Entente,  not  unnaturally  alarmed,  would  look  for  support  from 
England  and  so  upset  the  whole  scheme  of  a  Continental  bloc. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  reminded  that  Britain's  maritime  supremacy 
is  at  least  as  indisputable  in  Europe  as  it  ever  was,  and  while 
such  a  combination  of  nations  on  the  Continent  might  cause 
injury  to  England's  commerce,  it  would  "ruin  France"  and 
moreover  "cost  her  her  reputation  and  the  position  she  occupies 
in  Europe."  Unquestionably  a  Continental  bloc  is  merely  "a 
vain  phrase,"  says  this  daily,  and  it  adds: 

"But  the  tragic  part  of  the  situation  of  France  is,  that  despite 
her  military  prowess,  she'is  not  free  to  choose  her  Allies.  Tho 
a  creditor  of  the  German  Reich  she  can  not  lean  upon  this 
debtor.  Obliged  to  collect  the  money  that  is  due  her,  in  order  to 
stave  off  her  own  ruin,  France  can  not  afford  to  undertake  any 
perilous  adventures  that  might  prove  only  the  slightest  gain.  She 
must  find  help  among  the  nations  that  have  hitherto  been  her 
Allies.  No  matter  how  keen  her  resentment  may  be  toward 
certain  statesmen,  she  must  count  with  these  men  as  long  as 
they  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens.  .  .   . 

"When  we  consider  these  things,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are 
surprized  that  the  governments  which  know  the  sacrifices  France 
has  made,  her  present  need,  and  how  much  they  owe  to  the  skill 
of  her  generals  and  the  courage  of  her  soldiers,  do  not  lend  France 
more  open-hearted  and  more  energetic  support.  But  the  reason 
for  this  is  another  story." 


The    Journal   de    Geneve   can    appreciate   fully 
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DECLINING   WITH   THANKS. 
Franck:  "But  M'sleu'  fowls  the  trouble  I  bad  to  get    up  inn'" 

— Sunday  News  and  Mercury  (Birmingham), 
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"SO-CALLED  INDEPENDENT"  EGYPT 

VIGOROUS  APPLICATION  of  martial  law,  with  its 
British  military  courts  and  drastic  sentences,  with  its 
arrests  by  British  troops,  and  perquisitions,  so  confuse 
the  onlooker  in  Egypt,  we  are  told,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
recognize  the  "so-called  independence  and  sovereignty  of 
that  State."  It  is  still  a  long  way  from  staole  representative 
national  authority  in  Egypt  in  cordial  cooperation  with  Great 
Britain,  writes  the  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  who  assures  us,  however,  that  "the  declaration  of 
independence  is  a  fact,  and  nothing  that  happens  is  likely  to 
destroy  this  advantage."  But  there  are  reserved  points  to 
this  declaration,  he  adds,  and  Egypt  approaches  the  discussion 
of  them  rather  damaged  by  recent  events.  The  reserves,  it 
appears,  relate  to  such  weighty  matters  as  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Sudan,  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion and  the  position  of  foreign 
residents,  questions  which 
"profoundly  affect  the  founda- 
tions of  Egyptian  indepen- 
dence," and  the  events  that 
•will  tell  against  Egypt  in  the 
coming  discussions,  says  the 
writer,  are  "a  long  series  of 
abominable  and  unpunished 
outrages  against  British  sub- 
jects in  Egypt,"  coupled  with 
"the  apparent  helplessness  of 
the  Egyptian  Government." 
In  consequence — 


"The  military  courts  reflect 
the  general  indignation  in  the 
terrible  sentences  they  have 
imposed  upon  persons  found 
in  possession  of  arms  even 
where  no  political  significance 
could  be  established  in  the 
cases.    There  were  several  cases 

of  death  sentences  for  possession  of  arms,  but  on  each  occasion 
the  Residency  exercised  a  restraining  influence  and  the  sentences 
were  heavily  reduced.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  outrages  the 
military  courts  woidd  probably  long  since  have  been  dissolved, 
or  at  any  rate  their  jurisdiction  confined  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  The  sequence  of  cruel  outrages  must  severely  have  tried 
the  patience  of  the  Residency,  whose  position  was  rendered  very 
difficult  by  the  growing  complaints  and  anxiety  of  the  British 
officials  and  the  consternation  and  protests  of  the  British  resi- 
dents in  Egypt  and  public  opinion  in  England." 

This  Cairo  correspondent  is  severe  in  his  criticism  of  the 
Sarwat  Ministry  of  Egyptians,  which  was  to  take  all  the  steps 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  measure  of  independence  already 
secured  by  Egypt .  The  most  pressing  task  was  to  arrange  for 
representative  government,  and  we  read: 

"A  Constitutional  Commission  was  indeed  set  up,  and  its 
work  is  naturally  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  No  one  minimizes 
the  immensity  of  the  task  of  implanting  a  workable  democratic 
system  of  government  in  Egypt.  This  was,  however,  the  main 
task  set  the  Ministry,  and  all  considerations  should  have  made 
way  for  the  effective  study  and  execution  of  this  duty.  But  the 
Ministry  appears  to  have  been  more  concerned  with  the  consoli- 
dation of  its  own  position  than  with  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  the  future.  They  waged  war  on  their  critics  and  took  severe 
repressive  measures  against  them.  In  the  result  they  have 
brought  things  to  such  a  pass  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
a  free  election  under  present  conditions. 

"Thus  the  Residency  was  concerned  with  the  cessation  of  the 
outrages,  the  Cabinet  with  the  cessation  of  the  opposition.  The 
two  purposes  found  expression  in  the  recent  wholesale  arrests 
and  in  the  trial  by  military  court  under  martial  law." 

Yet  the  reinforcement  of  martial  law  is  probably  only  tem- 
porary, according  to  this  informant,  who  assures  us  it  has  been 
introduced  merely  because  of  the  difficulties  of  the  moment,  and 


that  non-intervention  will  soon  again  be  the  rule.  Far  more 
serious  considerations  present  themselves  when  the  attitude  of 
the  Egyptian  Ministry  is  examined,  he  says,  and  explains: 

"Here  is  a  Ministry  honored  with  the  task  of  setting  up  the 
independent  regime.  It  sees  fit  at  the  very  outset  of  its  career 
to  lean  on  the  British  military  authorities  and  to  take  advantage 
of  that  very  martial  law  against  which  I  should  say  every  member 
of  the  Ministry  had  on  innumerable  occasions  protested  to 
destroy  its  critics.  This  is  a  bad  omen.  The  Government  has 
the  law  and  the  law  courts  in  Egypt.  If  their  opponents  have 
broken  the  law,  let  the  courts  impose  the  penalty.  But  to  make 
such  frequent  use  of  the  British  military  occupation  and  to  con- 
sent to  the  use  of  military  courts  against  men  who  played  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  struggle,  and  who  were  a  short  while  ago  their 
companions  in  their  much-proclaimed  martyrdom  under  martial 
law,  is  convincing  proof  of  the  inability  of  the  Ministry  to  oper- 
ate independently  of  outside  assistance  and  its  sense  of  the  weak- 
ness of  its  position  with  the 
country — and  all  this  before 
the  country  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  its  choice 
known." 


ROUGH   RIDING   IX   EGYPT. 

John   Bull:   "1   can't    ride   this  animal." 

— Dc  Notenkraker  (Amsterdam). 
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A  JAPANESE  PLEA  TO 

THE  ENTENTE 

IGNS  OF  DISSATIS- 
FACTION, even  among 
British  press  organs  that 
have  been  firm  in  their  sup- 
port of  France's  reparations 
demands,  are  noted  with  regret 
by  some  Japanese  newspapers, 
which  are  concerned  at  the 
strain  put  upon  the  Entente  by 
the  Anglo-French  differences. 
Thus  the  Tokyo  Chuo  notes 
that  even  the  Conservative 
journals  in  England,  which 
have  always  advocated  abso- 
lute accord  between  Britain  and  France  and  have  been  severe  on 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  policies  as  calculated  to  disturb  this  accord, 
are  now  showing  a  decidedly  hostile  tone  toward  France.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  this  Tokyo  daily  goes  on  to  say,  that 
harmonious  cooperation  between  Britain  and  France  is  "essential 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  also  of  the  world,"  and  it  adds: 

"We  do  not  deny  that  the  interests  of  these  countries  are  at 
variance  in  many  respects  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
these  divergent  interests  with  each  other,  but  we  believe  that  if 
the  statesmen  of  both  countries  will  fully  realize  what  their 
estrangement  means  to  the  peace  of  the  world  as  well  as  of 
Europe  and  make  earnest  efforts  in  the  right  direction  there  is 
room  enough  for  mutual  concessions  and  harmonious  cooperation. 
If  the  irreconcilable  attitude  of  France  is  really  in  the  way  of 
cooperation  between  them,  we  think  it  is  up  to  the  French  people 
to  weigh  most  carefully  the  whole  situation  and  modify  their 
attitude  accordingly." 

At  the  same  time  the  Chuo  expresses  sympathy  with  the  French 
in  their  feeling  of  dread  toward  Germain-,  but  it  "can  not  ap- 
prove their  resolution  to  reduce  Germany  to  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy." What  is  more,  it  does  not  think  such  a  policy  is  "con- 
ducive to  French  interests,"  and  it  remarks: 

"The  failure  of  the  London  conference  is  particularly  deplor- 
able because  there  are  many  questions,  besides  the  reparations 
issue,  outstanding  between  Britain  and  France  which  must  be 
settled  in  negotiation  between  these  countries  before  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  world  is  firmly  established.   .   .   . 

"While  it  is  necessary  for  France  to  modify  her  present  strong 
attitude,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Britain  to  accept  the  French  con- 
tention to  a  certain  extent,  if  she  desires  to  secure  the  economic 
restoration  of  Europe.  After  all,  it  is  of  mutual  advantage  to 
both  Britain  and  France  that  they  should  meet  each  other's 
wishes  half-way.     This  is  also  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe." 
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"WET"  PUBLICITY  QUEBEC  RESENTS 

HARD-DRINKING  AMERICANS  who  figure  in  press 
dispatches  from  London  and  Paris,  may  harm  only 
themselves  and  their  country,  but  the  "booze-chasers" 
that  operate  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  arc  giving 
a  "had  name  to  the  Dominion,  which  rouses  Canadian  wrath. 
Canada  is  getting  a  vast  amount  of  advertising  in  the  press,  on 
the  stage  and  on  the  lecture  platform  in  the  United  States,  says 
the  Montreal  Slur,  in  which  that  section  of  Canada  is  pictured 
"as  the  metropolis  of  liberty  and  liquor  north  of  the  Rio  Grande." 
One  would  imagine  that  Canada  had  "mounted  a  force-pump  to 
drive  liquor  into  the  virgin  veins  of  the  American  nation," 
whereas,  in  truth,  declares  the  Star,  "our  law  is  perfectly  good, 
restrained  and  sober."  If  liquor  is  to  be  sold  at  all,  it  would  be 
hard  to  have  the  sale  more  carefully  regulated,  according  to  tins 
daily,  which  reminds  us  that  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  Gov- 
ernment will  sell  a  single  bottle 
of  spirits  to  a  single  purchaser 
at  any  one  time,  but  "naturally 
it  does  not  require  him  to  prove 
that  he  is  a  British  subject  he- 
fore  he  can  embark  on  this 
momentous  mercantile  opera- 
tion."   We  read  then: 


seems  to  he  working  very  well  so  far  as  our  domestic  population 
is  affected. 

"We  shall  not  confuse  the  issue  by  quoting  American  evidence 
as  to  how  the  American  experiment  is  working.  It  is  only  fair  to 
Prohibition  to  say  that  its  more  intelligent  advocates  have  always 
known  that  it  must  kill  off  a  generation  of  drinkers  before  it 
could  find  smooth  sailing.  But  we  think  that  the  Prohibition- 
ists should  he  fair  to  US, .  too.  We  are  seeking  the  same 
end   by    another    road." 


o 


here's  to  you  asVet  "as  you  ARE/; 
HERE'S  to  ME  AS'DRyAS  1  AM .  / 
BUT,  AS"DRY"AS  1AM  .AND  AS  \ 
"V/ET'ASyOUARE;, 

I'M  As"ttEl"AS  you  AREAS 
"DRY  AS  1  AM  !  \ 
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DRY  AS 

"The  point  that  we  are  at 
pains  to  make  is  that  such 
American  publications  as  pres- 
ent Canada  in  the  role  of 
'  wicked  partner '  in  our  com- 
mon continent  do  us  a  real 
injustice.  We  are  not  trying  to 
inundate  the  'dry'  regions  to 
the  south. 

"In  fact,  even  our  more 
mercenary  citizens  had  far 
rather  see  an  American  come 
up  here  to  get  it,  spending 
fifty  dollars  in  hotel  bills, 
ten  in  souvenirs,  a  hundred  in 
furs,  and  whatever  may  be  left 
in  diamonds — to  his  few  dollars 
for  the  forbidden  fruit — than 
have  night-riders  with  silent 
trucks  convey  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can victim  in  his  home  town. 
Then  we  only  get  the  money 
for  the  liquor. 

"If  there  is  a  leak  in  the 
Prohibition  dike  on  the  north- 
ern   border     of     the     United 

States  it  was  made  and  is  being  kept  open  by  American  hands. 
We  did  not  break  through — we  do  not  want  a  gap  in  the  wall, 
except  for  capaciously  empty  Americans  coming  north.  Any 
damage  done  their  fine  new  constitutional  bulwark  against 
'booze'  has  been  done  by  their  own  people,  just  as  it  is 
their  own  people  who  risk  their  lives  flying  over  to  the  British 
Bahamas  to  get  a  drink.  If  Americans  will  respect  their  own  law, 
no  outsider  will  ever  stick  a  pin  in  it." 

The  Star  goes  on  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  resent  the  imputation  that  they  are  "a  combination  of 
outlaws,  smugglers,  and  rum-runners  engaged  in  foiling  the  noble 
efforts  of  the  American  people  to  keep  their  country  unspotted 
from  the  world."  Canada  is  a  temperate  nation,  we  are  told, 
and  while  the  majority  of  the  provinces  think  that  Prohibition 
is  the  way  to  preserve  temperance,  the  people  of  Quebec,  "who 
have  always  had  a  most  enviable  record  for  temperance,  lake 
another  view  of  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  demand  of  many 
good  citizens  for  distilled  liquors."  The  people  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  we  are  reminded,  believe  in  government  control,  care- 
fully regulated  and  restricted  sale,  and  the  abolit  ion  of  t  lie  bar,  so 
far  as  hard  liquor  is  concerned.   Meanwhile.  The  Star  concedes  thai  : 

"We  may  be  right  or  we  may  be  wrong;  but  the  experiment 


JAPAN'S  INSURGENT  FARMERS 

NCE  UPON  A  TIME  Japan's  tenant  fanners  be- 
lieved they  owed  everything  excepl  their  creation  to  the 
landlords,  it  is  remarked  in  the  Japanese  press,  but  now 
they  seem  to  think  about  the  landlords  as  they  used  to  think  about 
themselves.     Farm  tenancy  disputes  are  becoming  more   acute 

and  spreading  over  a  wider 
area  of  t  hecountry,  we  are  told. 
The  only  cure  for  the  trouble, 
in  the  view  of  some,  is  that 
the  hard  times  in  Japan  may 
drive  factory  Avorkers  back  to 
the  farm.  It  was  scarcity  of 
labor  on  the  farm  that  made 
the  whole  problem  of  the  ten- 
ant farmer  more  difficult,  they 
relate,  and  the  trouble  which 
began  four  or  five  years  ago  in 
the  Gifu  prefecture  has  now 
spread  to  many  other  districts. 
As  theTokyo  Yomiuri explains : 

"It  is  observable  that  these 
farm  tenancy  disputes  have  oc- 
curred with  particular  frequency 
in  the  industrial  districts,  where 
there  was  big  demand  for  labor. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been 
remarkable  industrial  develop- 
ment in  Xagoya  and  districts, 
and  an  enhanced  demand  for 
labor  in  consequence.  The 
shortage  of  labor  which  was 
gradually  caused,  resulted  in 
a  rise  in  wages.  The  high 
wages  paid  town  laborers  had 
the  effect  of  encouraging  agri- 
cultural workers  to  demand 
reduction  in  their  farm  rents, 
threatening  that  if  their  demands  were  not  acceded  to  they 
would  return  the  farms  to  landowners  and  go  into  town  to 
engage  in  more  profitable  occupations.  This  is  one  chief 
reason  for  the  frequency  of  farm  tenancy  disputes  in  the  districts 
around  Xagoya. 

"As  to  another  cause  a  change  in  the  general  attitude  of  tenancy 
farmers  toward  their  landowners  may  be  mentioned.  In  former 
days,  the  relationship  of  master  and  servant  marked  the  rela- 
tions between  landowner  and  tenant  farmer.  The  latter  was 
humility  itself  to  the  former  in  the  belief  that  he  lay  under  heavy 
obligations  to  the  othei  by  being  permitted  to  cultivate  his 
lands.  Tenant  farmers,  influenced  by  new  ideas  imported  into 
this  country,  have  gradually  come  to  have  an  entirely  different 
opinion  as  to  the  relationship  between  landowners  and  them- 
selves. They  are  now  convinced  that  it  is  their  landowners  that 
lie  under  obligations  to  them,  and  show  themselves  intractable. 
"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  farmers  near  big  cities 
easily  become  contaminated  with  new  ideas,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  farm  tenancy  disputes  have  been  particularly  numerous  in 
the  districts  lyin<,r  near  l»ig  towns.  Like  other  labor  questions,  t  he 
farm  tenancy  trouble  is  controlled  by  the  demand  and  supply 
of  labor,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  compared  with  the  days 
of  business  boom  there  is  some  decrease  in  these  troubles  at  pres- 
ent. If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  the  greater  economic  depres- 
sion and  further  decline  in  the  demand  for  labor  will  improve 
the  farm  tenancy  situation." 
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A   BRITISH  JIBE   AT   AMERICAN  PROHIBITION". 

—  The  Daily  Express    London1. 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 
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THE  KING  OF  DISEASES 


THE  CHIEF  CAUSE  OF  DEATH  among  humans  is 
heart  disease.  We  hear  so  much  about  other  diseases, 
especially  such  infectious  ones  as  tuberculosis  and  small- 
pox, or  such  mysterious  ones  as  cancer,  that  this  statement  may 
cause  surprize.  It  is  made  by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  in  an 
article  contributed  to  The  Nation's  Health  (Chicago).  Altho 
particularly  fatal  in  middle  life  and  later,  heart  disease  is  impor- 
tant even  in  childhood,  being  responsible  for  more  deaths  than 
measles  and  whooping-cough  together.  More  than  two  million 
persons,  perhaps  two-and- 
one-half ,  are  affected  with 
it  in  some  degree,  in  the 
United  States  alone.  Dr. 
Dublin  tells  us  that  ac- 
curate statistics  of  those 
suffering  from  heart  affec- 
tions are  lacking  and  that 
a  society  has  been  formed 
in  New  York  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  collecting  and 
recording  them.  Out  of 
systematic  study  and  full 
records  in  every  case,  will 
grow,  he  hopes,  adequate 
preventive  methods.  We 
read : 


* '  Since  November,  1921 , 
the  death-rate  from  heart 
disease  has  been  appre- 
ciably higher  than  it  was 
during  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  previous 
year.     The  same  has  been 

true  for  the  associated  organic  diseases.  The  heart  disease 
death-rate  increased  sharply  month  by  month  until  in  March 
the  rate  reached  the  maximum  of  168.2  deaths  per  100,000  living, 
one  of  the  highest  figures  in  recent  years. 

"  Obviously,  some  of  this  increase  for  heart  disease  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  influenza  epidemic  which  broke  out  in  the  early 
months  of  this  year.  But  this  can  not  be  the  whole  cause,  because 
heart  disease  death-rates  that  were  higher  than  normal  prevailed 
for  several  months  before  the  influenza  epidemic  and  have  con- 
tinued for  several  months  after  its  close.  Experience  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  serious  increase  in  heart  disease  deaths  is 
quite  apart  from  the  effect  of  influenza  and  pneumonia. 

This  disease  is  to-day  the  chief  cause  of  death.  There  has 
been  virtually  no  gain  in  its  control;  the  campaign  against  heart 
disease  is  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  that  against  tuber- 
culosis fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

"  The  incidence  of  any  disease  may  be  studied  from  two  angles: 
(1)  as  a  cause  of  sickness  and,  (2)  as  a  cause  of  death.  In  respect 
to  sickness,  we  have  very  few  facts  indeed. 

''The  statistics  of  heart  disease  mortality  are  more  satisfactory, 
both  in  point  of  areas  covered,  of  detail  as  to  color,  sex  and  age, 
and  of  diagnostic  accuracy. 

"The  first  point  that  comes  to  view  is  that  the  incidence  of 
heart  disease  as  a  cause  of  death  increases  consistently  with  age. 
At  the  age  period  of  thirty-five  to  forty-four  when  persons  should 
be  at  the  height  of  their  productivity,  one  white  person  dies  from 
heart  disease  in  every  thotisand  living  and  two  colored  persons 
out  of  each  thousand.  At  the  age  period,  sixty-five  to  seventy- 
four,  the  number  of  deaths  from  heart  disease  has  increased  to 
about  fifteen  in  each  one  thousand  living.  The  rates  are  also 
very  much  higher  for  colored  persons  than  for  whites.  The  sex 
ratios  of  heart-disease  mortality  are  also  rather  interesting.  The 
rates  are  usually  higher  for  females  than  for  males  up  to  age 


Death  Rates  per  100,000  from  ORGANIC  0ISEASES  OF  HEART. 

White  and  Colored  Groups  Compared  by  Sex  and  by  Age  Periods. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Industrial  Department,  1911  to  1920. 
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thirty.  From  that  age  onward,  the  rates  for  males  are  higher, 
the  difference  becoming  regularly  greater  with  advancing  years 
"But,  if  heart  disease  is  particularly  important  in  middle  life 
and  at  older  ages,  it  is  already  an  important  condition  in  child- 
hood and  early  adult  life.  Thus,  the  number  of  deaths  between 
the  ages  of  five  to  nine  are  as  many  as  from  two  such  important 
infectious  diseases  of  childhood  as  measles  and  whooping-cough. 
Between  fifteen  and  twenty-four  years,  the  deaths  from  heart 
disease  are  more  numerous  than  from  typhoid  fever.  Between 
the  ages  twenty-five  and  thirty-four,  heart  disease  caused  each 
year  almost  as  many  deaths  as  lobar  pneumonia. 

"Some  relations  have  been  discovered  between  heart  disease 

and  occupation.  While  the 
figures  are  not  entirely 
trustworthy,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  of  all  occupations, 
those  which  are  carried  on 
upon  the  water  have  the 
highest  heart-disease  rates. 
It  is  possible  that  this 
relationship  is  in  some  way 
related  to  exposure  to 
greater  dampness  and  cold. 
Next  to  these  occupations 
are  those  exposed  to  alco- 
holism, including  brewers, 
and  those  exposed  to  lead 
poisoning.  There  are  high 
rates  for  metal  workers, 
blacksmiths,  cutlers  and 
tool-makers.  All  sedentary 
occupations  have  favorable 
death-rates  from  heart 
disease. 

"To  summarize  the 
facts  then,  we  may  say 
that,  according  to  our  best 
knowledge,  there  are  about 
two  and  one-half  million 
persons  in  the  United 
States  who,  on  examination,  would  show  some  type  of  organic 
heart  lesion.  These  persons  are  not  all  sick.  Many  of  them  are 
engaged  in  their  ordinary  pursuits  and  have  no  idea  of  their  im- 
pairment. It  is  the  business  of  American  physicians  to  discover 
for  each  community  those  who  are  in  any  way  suffering  from 
one  type  or  another  of  heart  defect.  No  one  knows  the  amount 
of  loss  sustained  annually  through  the  disability  for  work  which 
results  from  the  varying  incapacity  among  these  two  and  one- 
half  million  people. 

"In  addition,  there  are  each  year  in  the  United  States  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  deaths  from  heart  disease,  and 
the  number  is  not  declining.  Even  under  age  forty-five,  there  are 
each  year  over  22,000  deaths.  Each  one  of  these  deaths  repre- 
sents a  distinct  loss  to  the  community,  since  these  persons  are 
presumably  at  an  age  where  production  may  be  expected  to  be 
at  its  highest.  They  leave  good-sized  families  of  minor  children 
who  suffer  from  the  loss  of  a  parent  and,  more  usually,  the  father. 
This  is  the  extent  of  the  community  problem  which  is  brought 
about  each  year  by  heart  disease. 

"It  is  very  obvious,  however,  that  our  information  with  refer- 
ence to  heart  disease  both  as  a  cause  of  sickness  and  of  death 
is  very  fragmentary.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  really  no 
agency  or  machinery  for  collecting  the  facts  by  means  of  which 
the  campaign  against  heart  disease  can  be  properly  guided. 

"What  promises  to  fill  this  need  is  the  plan  of  the  Association 
for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  This  Association,  which  conducts  a  considerable  number 
of  cardiac  clinics,  proposes  to  keep  systematic  records  in  connec- 
tion with  its  work.  The  greatest  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
a  full  history  in  each  case,  and  on  a  complete  record  of  the  find- 
ings on  each  examination.  A  series  of  follow-up  visits  by  social 
Avorkers  is  planned,  and  the  findings  from  this  source  are  likewise 
provided  for  in  the  record." 
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CURBING  THE  COLORADO 

f ^HE  BUILDING  OF  THE  BIG  COLORADO  RIVER 

DAM  in  Boulder  Canyon  will  be  a  matter  of  great  difft- 
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culty,  according  to  Prof.  Bailey  Willis,  -who  writes  of  it  in 
Science  (New  York)  from  the  standpoint  of  a  geologist.  The 
geology  of  the  Colorado  Basin  is  such  that  ordinary  engineering 
methods  are  likely  to  prove  insufficient.  The  river  is  so  powerful 
in  flood  that  it  rolls  along  huge 
l>oulders.  Furthermore,  the  gran- 
it  (>  of  the  Colorado  basin  is 
jointed  and  disintegrates  easily, 
and  it  is  hard  to  tell  exactly  when 
a  stable  foundation  has  been 
secured.  Investigations  of  the 
river's  bed,  Professor  Willis  tells 
us,  show  that  it  is  filled  to  depths 
exceeding  a  hundred  feet  with 
large  boulders.  The  dam.  if  it  be 
a  masonry  or  concrete  structure, 
must  be  welded  to  the  solid  rock 
in  place.  It  will  1  ax  the  resources 
of  the  engineer  to  the  utmost  to 
dig  so  deep  through  boulders  and 
to  place  his  foundation  structure 
during  the  few  months  between 
floods,  which,  if  unrestrained,  will 
destroy  it.     We  read  further : 

"The  presence  of  a  boulder 
bed,  of  such  depth  and  composed 
of  rocks  of  such  size,  was  not 
foreseen.  It  is  due  to  the  power 
of  the  floods.  At  low  water  the 
river  ripples  impotently  around 
the  stones.  One  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  in  flood  it  moves  rocks 
as  large  as  cabins  and  buoys  up  a 
mass  of  them,  rolling  them  over 
one  another  with  irresistible 
force.  But  the  evidence  is  there. 
It  does.  The  bottom  of  the  river 
in  flood  is  a  torrent  of  rolling- 
rocks  of  huge  size.  They  roll, 
they  jam,  they  temporarily  resist. 
The  river  piles  up  its  waters 
behind  them.  The  rocks  yield  and 
are  carried  crashing  down  the 
channel  to  come  to  rest  as  the  vic- 
torious waters  roll  on. 

"It  is  one  of  tin  most  daring 
conceptions  of  modern  engineering 
that  this  awful  power  may  be 
used  to  build  the  dam  that  shall 
chain  it.  How,  may  best  be  stated 
in  speaking  of  the  types  of  dams 
that  are  under  consideration. 

"The  engineer  and  geologist 
are  both  cognizant  of  the  power 
of  floods.  But  there  are  some 
facts  regarding  the  structure  of 
rocks  which  lie  more  exclusively 
in   the  province  of  geology.     The 

first  of  these  is  what  is  called  "jointing'  in  rocks.  All  the  rocks  of 
the  plateau  region  are  jointed.  Xoav  joints  permit  water  to  pen- 
etrate under  and  around  a  block  of  rock.  The  film  of  water  may 
be  very  thin,  but  to  the  extent  that  it  surrounds  the  rock  it 
buoys  it  up,  tends  to  lift  it  from  its  bed,  and  may  free  it  from  its 
firm  foundations.  Engineers  are  fully  aware  of  this  action.  They 
seek  to  excavate  to  foundation  rocks  which  show  no  open  joints, 
or  to  seal  visible  joints  by  cement.  Granite  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  firmest  foundations.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  blind  joints, 
invisible  planes  on  which  there  has  been  no  actual  parting,  but 
the  minerals  have  been  strained  and  are  ready  to  read  to  forces 
of  decay.  The  engineer  can  not  discover  blind  joints.  Investiga- 
tion by  the  microscope  alone  can  demonstrate  whether  or  ttol 
they  are  present. 


"Minerals  decay.  That  is  not  a  familiar  thought  with  many, 
altho  soil,  a  product  of  mineral  decay,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
Evidence  of  these  facts  is  found  in  the  rocks  which  the  engineer. 
must  use  in  building  a  dam  in  the  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 
Thus  the  seemingly  solid  granite  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  site  is 
pervaded  with  disintegrating  forces,  which  will  in  the  course  of 
time,  tho  probably  long  time,  certainly  cause  it  to  crumble. 

"  Let  us  now  consider  the  two  methods  of  building  1  he  proposed 
dam,   which  have  been   suggested.     The  first  fascinates  by  its 
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"IT  WILL  TAX  THE    RESOURCES  OK  THE    ENGINEER   TO   THE   UTMOST" 

To  curb  the  Colorado  River  in  Boulder  Canyon.     "The  river  is  so  powerful   ia  flood   that  it  rolls  along 

huge  boulders.     Furthermore,  the  granite  of  the  Colorado  basin  is  jointed  and  disintegrates  easily  and  it 

is  hard  to  tell  exactly  when  a  stable  foundation  has  been  secured,      investigations  of  the  river's  bed  show 

that  it  is  filled  to  depths  exceeding  a  hundred  feet  with  large  boulders." 


unusual  character  and  its  daring.  It  consists  in  blowing  great 
masses  of  rock  from  the  canyon  walls  into  the  river  channel  in 
such  quantity  that  they  will  form  the  body  of  a  dam  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  up  and  down  stream  on  the  base  and  six  hun- 
dred feet  high.  The  blasting  is  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  in 
sections  from  upstream  downward  and  only  to  a  part  of  the 
height  at  any  one  time.  And  the  river  is  to  be  allowed  to  How 
over  the  fallen  rock  masses  in  such  manner  1  hat  it  will  by  its  own 
power  dig  the  deep  hollows  into  which  it  shall  also  roll  the  great 
rocks.  Thus  the  river  shall  work  its  will,  bu1  shall  lay  t  he  masses 
where  it  can  never  move  them  again.     Il  shall  chain  itself. 

"The  success  of  this  operation  depends  upon  providing  by 
blasting  rock  masses  of  such  magnitude  that  the  riser  can  not 
carry  them  away.    We  have  a  report  by  .Mi-.  Ransome,  a  geolo- 
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gist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  one  of  the  highest  rank, 
to  the  effect  that  the  granite  of  Boulder  Canyon  is  considerably 
jointed.  Conservative  knowledge  would  suggest  that  there  are 
many  more  joints  than  appear  as  actual  fissures  and  that  they 
would  cause  the  granite  to  break  into  relatively  small  masses, 
in  the  blasting  from  the  cliffs  and  subsequent  rolling  by  the  river. 

"Another  question  is  how  'solid'  is  the  granite?  The  granite 
of  Boulder  Canyon  is  decomposed  on  the  surface.  No  one  knows, 
as  yet,  to  what  depth.  But  the  geologist  has  reason  to  suspect  its 
solidity  and  must  add  his  objection  to  those  of  conservative  en- 
gineers against  the  suggestion  that  the  dam  be  built  by  blowing 
the  cliffs  into  the  canyon. 

"The  other  type  of  dam  proposed  is  to  be  built  of  reinforced 
concrete.  The  engineering  problem  in  building  a  concrete  dam 
is  that  of  excavating  to  solid 
foundations.  It  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  conservative  and  ex- 
perienced engineers,  reasonably 
practicable  to  do  so.  But,  if 
the  conditions  of  jointing  and 
decay  of  the  rocks  are  consid- 
ered as  they  should  be,  it  will 
be  the  geologist  rather  than 
the  engineer  who  shall  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  solid  or 
not. 

"The  foundations  are  now 
being  explored  by  drilling.  It 
is  not  enough.  A  drill  may  bore 
out  a  core  within  a  foot  of  a 
weak  seam  and  not  betray  its 
existence.  The  preliminary  ex- 
amination will,  no  doubt,  be 
followed  by  more  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  a  method  of  shafts 
and  tunnel  be  employed.  Shafts 
sunk,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  connected  by  a  tunnel 
at  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet 
below  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nel, would  enable  a  complete 
examination  of  the  rock,  inch 
by  inch.  Weaknesses  could 
be  excavated  and  filled.  If 
they  should  prove  too  numerous 
at  one  hundred  feet,  the  shafts 
could  go   deeper   to   a    deeper 

tunnel.  Eventually  when  solid  rock  was  found,  the  rock  above 
the  tunnel  could  be  cut  away  to  the  surface,  stoped,  as  miners 
say,  and  the  stope  filled  with  concrete  would  form  an  impervious 
curtain  wall.  Working  from  the  bottom  up,  the  bed  of  the  river 
would  be  approached  and  the  deeper  foundations  would  be  laid 
without  exposure  to  the  risk  of  floods." 
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AN  ANIMAL  GARDEN  OF  EDEN 

THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  PREHISTORIC  RACES  of 
reptiles  and  mammals,  hitherto  known  only  by  fossils 
found  in  Europe  and  America,  was  in  northern  Asia, 
as  has  just  been  proved  by  the  third  Asiatic  expedition  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  under  Roy  Chapman 
Andrews.  Prof.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn.  President  of  the  Mu- 
seum, notes  in  an  article  contributed  to  Asia  (New  York),  that 
this  establishes  the  existence  and  position  of  an  Asiatic  dispersal 
center  of  animal  life,  long  suspected  by  paleontologists  and 
mapped  out  by  Professor  Osborn  himself  as  long  ago  as  1900. 

The  map,  duplicated  in  Asia 
and  printed  herewith,  shows 
how  accurate  his  prediction 
proves  to  have  been.  Pro- 
fessor Osborn  considers  this 
discovery  "of  epoch-making 
importance."  It  is,  he  says, 
"a  kind  of  realization  of  the 
discovery  of  a  paleontologic 
Garden  of  Eden — of  the  birth- 
place or  Asiatic  homeland 
from  which  many  kinds  of 
reptiles  and  mammals  spread 
westward  and  eastward."  He 
writes : 
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American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

ROUTE   OF   THE  EXPEDITION  FROM  PEKING. 

Numerals  in  Gobi  Desert  mark  discoveries:  (1)    Upper  Cretaceous 
Dinosaurs;    (2)  Eocene  Mammals;     (3)   Lower  Miocene  Mammals. 


TO  BREED  BIGGER  REINDEER— Uncle  Sam  may  make  two 
steaks  grow  where  one  steak  grew  before,  says  Science  Service's 
Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington).  According  to  Dr.  E.  W. 
Nelson,  chief  biologist  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  begin  in  October  the  crossing  of  the 
reindeer  with  the  native  Alaskan  caribou  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  animals,  which  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
commercially  important  source  of  meat  supply.    We  read: 

"The  reindeer  at  present  raised  by  the  Eskimo  in  great  num- 
bers is  an  imported  animal  which  strips  about  150  pounds, 
while  the  caribou,  the  wild  native  Alaskan  variety  of  reindeer, 
strips  about  300  pounds.  It  is  planned  to  capture  wild  caribou 
bulls  and  place  them  on  an  island  with  herds  of  reindeer  cows, 
and  so  breed-up  the  size  of  the  reindeer.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  now  over  200,000  of  these  animals  and  that  they  are 
rapidly  increasing. 

"Most  of  these  are  owned  by  the  Eskimos,  but  in  recent  years 
white  herders  have  begun  raising  reindeers  for  the  market  in 
the  States.  Biological  Bureau  experts  figure  that  there  is 
enough  grazing  land  in  Alaska  to  support  approximately 
4,000,000  reindeer,  and  believe  that  the  industry  can  be  de- 
veloped to  a  point  where  its  annual  yield  will  exceed  in  value 
that  of  the  precious  metals  of  the  Territory  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  build  up  a  more  permanent  population  in  Alaska.". 


"On  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe  we  observe  two  great 
colonies,  one  in  Europe  and 
one  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  of  America,  which  are 
full  of  different  degrees  of 
kindred  in  their  mammalian 
life;  yet  they  are  separated  by 
ten  thousand  miles  of  interven- 
ing land  in  which  not  a  single 
similar  form  is  found. 

"The  fact  that  the  same 
kinds  of  mammals  and  reptiles 
appear  simultaneously  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  has  long  been  considered  strong  evidence  for  the  hy- 
pothesis that  'the  dispersal  center  is  half-way  between.'  In  this 
dispersal  center,  during  the  close  of  the  Age  of  Reptiles  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Age  of  Mammals,  there  evolved  the  most  remote 
ancestors  of  all  the  higher  kinds  of  mammalian  life  which  exist 
to-day,  including,  for  example,  the  five-toed  horses,  which  have  not 
as  yet  been  discovered  in  either  Europe  or  America.  That  the  very 
earliest  horses  known  in  either  Europe  or  America  are  four-toed 
indicates  that  their  ancestors  may  have  lost  their  fifth  toe  while 
still  resident  in  the  Asiatic  homeland.  The  history  of  northern  Asia 
remains  unknown  until  the  period  of  the  Ice  Age,  when  man  first 
appears;  yet  theoretically  we  are  certain  that  it  was  part  of  a 
broad  migration  and  dispersal  belt  which  at  one  time  linked  to- 
gether the  colonies  of  France  and  Great  Britain  with  those  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Tho  the 
kinds  of  animals  which  we  find  in  these  two  far-distant  colonies 
are  essentially  similar  and  every  year's  discovery  increases  the 
resemblance  and  diminishes  the  difference  between  the  life  of 
Europe  and  the  life  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  connecting 
links  are  entirely  unknown.  It  follows  that  northern  Asia  must 
be  the  unknown  migration  route  between  these  two  far-distant 
colonies. 

"All  this  was  set  forth  by  the  writer  in  1900.  It  was  written 
with  such  confidence  in  the  results  of  future  explorations  that  all 
these  various  kinds  of  mammals  were  actually  written  down  upon 
a  chart.  If  the  reader  will  observe  closely  the  map  he  will  see  that 
the  home  of  the  anthropoid  apes  is  placed  in  southern  Asia,  in 
India — but  that  the  home  of  the  more  remote  ancestors  of  man, 
Primates,  is  placed  in  northern  Asia,  where  our  Expedition  is  now 
at  work.  We  have  waited  until  1922  to  verify  the  prediction  as 
to  the  homeland  life  of  northern  Asia.  This  verification  has  come 
with  unexpected  suddenness  and  with  a  completeness  beyond  our 
fondest  hopes." 

Professor  Osborn  quotes  as  follows  from  a  letter  written  by 
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Mr.  Andrews  on  May  9,  from  Urga,  describing  the  discovery 
read: 


"When  we  were  half-way  across  Mongolia,  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  some  interesting  geologic  exposures,  and  we  stopt 
for  camp.  While  we  were  preparing  supper  the  three  geologists 
of  the  party  began  prospecting  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  camp  discov- 
ered some  bones  of  dinosaurs.  This  is 
the  first  discovery  of  these  giant  rep- 
tiles in  northern  Asia.  The  dinosaurs 
were  found  to  belong  to  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  period,  the  very  close  of 
the  Age  of  Reptiles,  and  to  be  very 
similar  in  character  to  those  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  On  top  of 
the  dinosaur  beds  were  discovered 
mammalian  fossils  belonging  to  the 
dawn  period  of  mammalian  life,  the 
Eocene.  Above  this  again  were  found 
fossils  belonging  to  the  Lower  Mio- 
cene, the  middle  period  of  mammalian 
life.  Mingled  with  these  were  found 
remains  of  a  giant  mammal  not  found 
in  either  Europe  or  North  America, 
but  discovered  some  years  ago  in 
Baluchistan,  southwestern  India,  and 
consequently  known  as  Baluchitheri- 
um.  This  is  the  largest  land  mammal 
ever  discovered." 


We  Rocky  Mountains,  is  the  much  older  formation  belonging  to  the 
dawn  period  of  the  Age  of  Mammals  and  lying  right  on  top  of  the 
Age  of  Reptile  beds.  Here  tho  keen  eyes  of  Walter  Granger,  who 
has  had  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  discovered  the  abundant  remains  of  several  kinds  of 
small-hoofed   mammals,  closely  similar  to  those  found  in   the 


Professor  Osborn  goes  on: 


"We  are  thus  able  to  announce  that 
strata  of  the  closing  Age  of  Reptiles 
overlain  by   two  fossil-bearing   strata 

of  the  earlier  Age  of  Mammals  have  been  discovered  in  the  Gobi 
region  of  southeastern  Mongolia.  These  are  the  first  beds  of 
this  geologic  age  discovered  in  the  northern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia. 

"In  the  dinosaur-bearing  beds  are  at  least  two  fossil  bone- 
bearing  levels  in  which  the  animals  bear  unmistakable  resem- 
blance to  those  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  Wyoming, 
including  two  kinds  of  flesh-eating  dinosaurs,  remotely  related  to 
the  famous  Tyrannosaurus  of  the  American  Museum;  also  to  a 
smaller  running  dinosaur  similar  to  the  ostrich  dinosaur  found 
in  Wyoming  and  Montana.  Mingled  with  these  remains  are 
dinosaurs  known  as  the  Iguanodonts  (also  abundantly  represented 
in  the  beds  of  Montana  and  Wyoming),  tall,  two-legged  herbivor- 
ous animals  which  ranged  from  southern  England  to  the  New 


Under  Professor  Osborn 's  direction,  drawn  especially  for  "Asia"  by  Elizabeth  N.  Fulda,  after  Charles  R.  Knight  and  Erwin  Christman. 

AMERICAN  CARNIVOROUS   DINOSAURS   DISCOVERED   IN   MONGOLIA. 

The    "Tyrannosaurus"  faces  a  group  of  ostrich   dinosaurs.     Fossil-beds  near  the  salt-marsh  of 
Iren  Dabusu  contain  animals  of  related  carnivorous  types. 


Rocky  Mountain  region  near  Fort  Bridger,  southwestern  Wyo- 
ming. These  animals  are  known  as  lophiodonts,  from  their 
crested  teeth.  There  are  also  remains  of  another  family  of  odd- 
toed  animals  known  as  titanotheres,  which  were  discovered  by 
the  American  paleontologist,  Joseph  Leidy,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  fifty-six  years  ago;  also  small,  even-toed 
animals,   ancestors  of   the  ruminants. 

"These  several  discoveries  are  of  epoch-making  importance. 
The  animals  already  found  rendei  it  certain  that  we  shall  find 
more,  that  the  discovery  of  ancestral  four-  or  five-toed  horses, 
tapirs  and  rhinoceroses  is  simply  a  question  of  broader  and 
more  intensive  exploration. 

"As  described  in  the  introduction  of  this  paper,  the  discoveries 
already  made  of  fossil  reptiles  and  of  fossil  mammals  of  close  Euro- 
pean and  of  American  relationship  directly  in  the 
heart  of  Asia,  constitute  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  Expedition,  namely,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  life-linking  region  between  Europe 
and  North  America — discoveries  most  auspicious 
and  encouraging.  The  splendid  organization  of  the 
party  both  in  men  and  equipment,  thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  its  American  sponsors  and  the  inspir- 
ing leadership  of  Mr.  Roy  Chapman  Andrews, 
encourages  us  in  the  hope  that  another  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  expedition  will  be  realized,  namely, 
that  further  light  on  the  early  history  of  man 
will   also  be  forthcoming." 


CENTERS   OP   MAMMAL   RADIATION,   TERTIARY   PERIOD. 


Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  published  this  chart,  in  1900,  to  set  forth  the  theory    that 
Northern  Asia  is  the  fossil  homeland,  containing  all  connecting  forms  of  mammalian  life. 


NOT  MUCH  OF  A  SLIP— The  recent  report  that 
a  cable  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  had  slipt,  which 
was  accorded  so  much  notice  in  the  daily  press,  is 
thus  briefly,  but  satisfactorily,  dealt  with  in  The 
American  Machinist  (New  York): 


Jersey  coast  of  America.  It  is  possible  that  these  reptiles  crossed 
via  a  north  Atlantic  land-bridge,  but  there  is  strong  evidence 
against  the  existence  of  an\  kind  of  Atlantic  land-bridge,  such  as 
the  mythical  Atlantis,  during  the  Age  of  Mammals.  The  list  also 
includes  remains  of  crocodiles  and  of  turtles,  the  affinities  of 
which  have  not  been  determined. 

"Still   more   important,   because   so  closely   linked   with   tho 


"One  of  the  four  cables  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
slipt  lengthwise  1%  inches.  That  is  to  say  that  the 
total  effect  of  uneven  loading  over  a  period  of  forty 
years  was  a  shift  of  1%  inches  in  more  than  4,000 
feet.  To  some  people  this  means  that  the  bridge 
is  faulty,  unsafe  and  should  be  rebuilt.  To  others  it  means 
increased  respect  and  admiration  for  the  men  and  the  profession 
who  can  build  a  structure  which,  after  forty  years  of  continued 
service  and  overload  is  still  so  fit  that  an  almost  negligible  shift 
startles  the  world  out  of  its  dream  that  anything  can  be  made  by 
human  hands  which  will  last  forever.  Surely  if  this  job  did 
not  reach  perfection,  it  came  near  it." 
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A  CANADIAN  GARY 

THE  COUNTERPART  of  the  great  Gary  steel  plant 
is  now  being  erected  at  Ojibway,  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  Detroit  River,  by  the  Canadian  offshoot  of 
the  United  Slates  Steel  Corporation.  The  plant,  which  is  termed 
by  E.  C.  Kreutzberg,  writing  in  The  Iron  Trade  Review 
(Cleveland),  "Canada's  steel  producing  community  of  the 
future,"  already  has  assumed  tangible  form.  The  slip  for  ac- 
commodating iron  ore,  coal  and  limestone  vessels,  the  ore  and 
coal  docks  and  two  blast  furnaces  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
construction.  Buildings  for  the  general  machine-shop  and 
the  initial  unit  of  what  is  to  be  the  immense  wire  plant  have  been 
completed.     Full  railroad  facilities  have  been  provided.     The 


Courtesy  of  "The  Iron  Trade  Review,"  Cleveland. 


SITE    OF   CANADA'S    BIG    NEW   STEEL   PLANT 


mill  and  town  sites  have  been  mapped  and  registered,  and  the 
townsite  partially  improved.  When  conditions  warrant,  the 
plant  at  Ojibway  will  be  pushed  to  completion.    We  read  further: 

"A  steel  plant  laid  out  along  the  lines  of  the  Gary  works,  and 
having  approximately  the  same  tonnage  capacity  as  Gary  in 
certain  lines,  is  what  the  Canadian  Steel  Corporation  plans 
ultimately  to  have  at  Ojibway.  Ojibway  is  being  patterned 
after  Gary  for  the  reason  that  Gary  is  regarded  as  an  ideal  steel- 
making  layout  in  the  present  development  of  the  art,  and  for 
the  further  reason  that  Canada  offers  splendid  opportunities 
for  a  large  plant  and  diversity  of  output 

"Primarily,  the  new  plant  results  from  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  parent  company,  to  have 
a  large  unit  on  Canadian  soil.  At  the  present  time,  the  duty  for 
shipment  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  is  a  sizable  item. 
Of  even  more  importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Canada  in 
recent  years  has  been  developing  her  steel  manufacturing 
capacity  and  has  been  tending  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the 
steel  produced  within  her  own  boundaries.  By  locating  a  plant 
in  Canada,  the  Steel  Corporation  automatically  takes  a  per- 
manent place,  unaffected  by  any  tariff  considerations,  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  Canadian  steel  consumers. 

,lThe  second  great  advantage  is  the  fact  that  this  plant  will 
be  on  British  soil,  and  thus  is  in  a  more  advantageous  position 
from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  business  with  countries  in  the 
British  Empire,  because  of  the  preferential  tariffs  which  the 
British  colonies  extend  to  each  other. 

"From  practically  every  standpoint,  the  site  at  Ojibway  is 
regarded  by  the  committee  that  selected  it  as  the  most  favorable 
for  the  location  of  a  steel  plant  in  Canada.  Being  located  on  the 
Detroit  River,  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior  and  limestone  from 
Alpena  may  be  unloaded  directly  from  the  boats  onto  the  cor- 


poration's docks.  While  there  is  no  suitable  coal  in  Canada 
nearer  than  Nova  Scotia,  coal  can  be  taken  in  by  rail  and  water 
or  by  rail  shipment  from  the  fields  of  Kentucky  or  West  Virginia 
at  a  cost  which  is  said  to  compare  favorably  with  that  for  any 
plant  outside  of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Canada  collects  no 
duty  on  iron  ore  and  limestone. 

"At  some  future  date,  if  present  plans  for  an  international 
waterway  are  carried  out,  it  will  be  possible  to  load  export 
shipments  at  Ojibway  directly  upon  ocean-going  vessels.  The 
enlargement  of  the  Welland  canal  locks  has  been  practically 
completed  and  this  is  a  big  step  on  the  way  to  the  sea.  Even  at 
present,  however,  it  is  possible  to  ship  steel  in  250-foot  vessels 
through  the  Welland  canal  for  transshipment  at  Montreal. 

"Not  the  least  advantage  from  the  location  is  the  fact  that 
cheap  electric  power  is  obtainable  from  the  development  at 
Niagara  Falls.     Altho  the  company  can  obtain  practically  as 

much  power  as  it  wants  from  this 
source,  it  is  likely  that  it  will 
develop  most  of  its  power  from 
blast  furnace  gas. 

' '  Located  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  Detroit  River,  five  miles 
south  of  the  landing  of  the  Detroit- 
Windsor  ferries,  Ojibway  simply 
is  a  section  of  the  level  farming 
country  of  that  district.  Across 
the  water  on  the  American  side 
can  be  seen  the  Ford  River  Rouge 
blast  furnaces,  the  shipyard  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works,  and  other  plants.  The 
site  comprises  over  2,000  acres, 
acquired  about  1913.  Ojibway 
later  became  an  incorporated  town. 
"When  the  site  was  acquired, 
free  use  of  it  required  considerable 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  cor- 
poration. It  was  unnecessary  to 
move  all  of  the  telephone  wires. 
The  corporation  built  3J^  miles 
of  street  railway  track  and  turned 
it  over  to  the  local  railway  system 
in  order  that  the  existing  line 
might  be  torn  up.  It  also  con- 
structed 3J^  miles  of  concrete 
boulevard.  Both  the  boulevard 
and  the  railway  extend  across 
the  property  parallel  to  the  river 
bank  and  along  the  boundary 
which  separates  the  mill  from  the  townsite.  The  townsite,  which 
comprises  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  entire  tract,  has  been  fully 
laid  out.  The  streets  have  been  mapped  and  registered,  all 
details  have  been  completed  for  the  underground  drains, 
sewers  and  piping,  and  the  main  drain  and  a  portion  of  the 
sewer  system  have  been  completed. 

' '  Plans  for  the  steel  works  provide  for  a  progression  from  the 
raw  to  the  finished  state  from  north  to  south.  The  northern- 
most unit  is  to  be  a  battery  of  by-product  coke  ovens  with  a 
by-product  department.  Next  comes  the  coal  dock,  then  the 
vessel  slip  and  the  ore  dock;  both  the  docks  and  the  slip  have 
been  practically  completed,  altho  handling  equipment  on  the 
docks  has  not  yet  been  provided.  To  the  south  of  the  ore  dock 
will  be  the  battery  of  blast  furnaces,  of  which  two  already  prac- 
tically have  been  completed.  Then  will  follow  the  open-hearths 
and,  finally,  the  various  finishing  units  and  the  auxiliary  build- 
ings. The  products  to  be  manufactured  at  Ojibway  probably 
will  include  rails,  structural  shapes,  plates,  bars,  wire  products, 
and  possibly  sheets,  tin-plate  and  tubes.  Fourteen  units  may 
ultimately  comprise  the  blast-fiirnace  group.  The  two  which 
have  been  erected  are  planned  for  an  output  of  600  tons  daily 
each. 

"At  the  present  time,  the  vessel  slip  has  been  completed  to  a 
length  of  2,400  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  river  and  is  202  feet 
wide  and  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  23  feet,  making  it 
capable  of  accommodating  six  of  the  heaviest  loaded  lake  carriers 
simultaneously.  A  feature  of  the  slip  is  that  it  will  not  be  neces-  ' 
sary  to  use  a  turning  basin  as  at  Gary.  Because  of  the  constant 
current  of  the  Detroit  River  the  vessels  can  enter  and  leave  the 
slip  without  the  assistance  of  a  tug.  The  ore  boats  enter  bow 
first  and  as  they  back  out  of  the  slip,  after  discharging  their 
cargoes,  the  current  swings  their  sterns  downstream,  pointing 
them  on  their  way  toward  the  north  to  obtain  another  cargo 
of  ore." 


SENDING  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RADIO  CODE 


THE  VARIOUS  METHODS  of  sending  pictures  by 
wire  or  by  radio  have  usually  depended  upon  the  use  of 
a  cylinder,  like  that  of  the  earlier  phonographs,  about 
which  the  pointer  of  the  transmitting  mechanism  travels  spirally, 
like  the  recording  needle  of  the  phonograph.  The  receiving 
mechanism  called  for  a  cylinder  of  the  same  size,  revolving  in 
exact  synchronism  with  the  transmitting  cylinder. 

Among  the  earliest  experimenters  with  this  type  of  apparatus 
was  Dr.  Arthur  Korn,  of  Berlin,  who  attained  very  notable  re- 
sults about  ten  years  ago,  but  Avithout  producing  an  apparatus 
that  was  a  commercial  success.  Now,  however,  Dr.  Korn  has 
demonstrated  a  new  method  that  appears  to  overcome  some  of 
the  objections  to  the  earlier  work,  in  particular  discarding  the 
receiving  cylinder,  the  accurate  synchronizing  of  which  con- 
stituted one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  earlier  process.  The 
fundamental  conception  of  the  new  method  has  the  merit  of 
great  simplicity.  The  signals  transmitted  by  radio  are  merely 
successive  groups  of  letters  of  the  alphabet;  and  the  receiving 
apparatus  (associated  with  the  ordinary  radio-receiver)  is  merely 
a  typewriter  or  other  mechanical  printer,  so  modified  that  it 
writes  dots  of  various  sizes  instead  of  letters. 

A  description  of  Dr.  Horn's  new  method,  by  which  a  photo- 


P.  &  A.  Photo. 

HE   SENDS  PHOTOS  ACROSS  THE  OCEAN   BY   RADIO. 

Dr.  Arthur  Korn  and  his  transmission  apparatus. 


graph  has  been  reproduced  by  radio  across  the  Atlantic,  is  given 
by  Arthur  Benington  in  an  article  in  Radio  Age  (Chicago) 
largely  excerpted  from  the  New  York  World,  under  the  auspices 
of  which  newspaper  the  first  successful  transatlantic  test  of  the 
method  was  made.     After  stating  that  the  code  message  for  the 


picture  was  sent  from  Rome,  Italy,  to  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  by 
radio  and  briefly  recording  other  successful  transmissions,  the 
following  description  of  the  method  is  given: 

"If  you  look  through  a  strong  magnifying  glass  at  a  half-tone 
picture  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  you  will  observe  it  to  be 
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A  RADIO  CODED  PHOTOGRAPH. 

How  the  picture  looked   after  being  sent  from   Rome 
by  radio  and  decoded   on  Professor  Korn's    machine. 


made  up  of  a  multiplicity  of  tiny  dots,  the  very  light  part  being 
of  small  dots  widely  spaced,  the  very  dark  spots  of  larger  dots 
close  together.  Professor  Korn,  on  analyzing  photographs  and 
half-tones,  realized  that  for  practical  purposes  all  the  values  of 
light  and  shade  could  be  reproduced  with  from  15  to  20  sizes  of 
dots. 

"Suppose,  for  example,  we  take  seventeen  different  sizes  of 
dots  and  give  to  each  a  letter,  say  A  for  the  smallest  and  P  for 
the  largest,  the  intermediate  letters  being  for  the  intermediate 
shades.  Now,  if  we  can  construct  an  apparatus  which  will 
automatically  translate  these  seventeen  values  into  seventeen 
corresponding  letters  and  print  these  letters  on  a  tape,  we  have 
a  code  which  can  be  sent  by  wire  or  wireless  to  any  place  in  the 
world,  and  if  we  have  a  typewriter  that  prints,  instead  of  the 
letters  indicated  on  the  keys,  the  large  or  small  dots  which  cor- 
respond to  those  letters,  we  canMecode,  or  translate  that  tele- 
graphic or  radiographic  message  into  a  half-tone  picture. 

"This  is  just  what  Professor  Korn  did. 

"The  machine  which  does  the  coding  is  quite  complex.  In 
making  a  half-tone  picture  direct  from  the  photograph,  a  wire 
screen  with  larger  or  smaller  mesh,  according  to  the  fineness  of 
the  half-tone  desired,  is  placed  over  the  face  of  the  picture  and 
a  negative  photograph  is  taken  through  the  screen,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  dots. 

"The  Korn  apparatus  uses  no  screen,  but  a  point  of  brilliant 
light  traveling  over  the  photograph,  being  cut  on  and  off  rhyth- 
mically by  a  commutator  in  such  a  way  that  it  strikes  the  picture 
at  accurately  spaced  points,  working  very  much  like  the  light 
of  a  moving-picture  machine.  An  ordinary  cabinet  size  photo- 
graph receives  the  light  at  about  1,000  points. 

"The  light  passing  through  the  negative  falls  upon  a  selenium 
cell,  the  quantity  passing  through  depending  on  the  darkness  or 
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lightness  of  the  spot  through  which  it  passes.  Selenium  is  a 
mineral  crystal  endowed  with  the  peculiar  property  of  passing  an 
electric  current  only  when  exposed  to  light  and  of  changing  its 
electric  resistance  according  to  the  degree  of  light  that  reaches  it. 

"Professor  Korn  makes  use  of  selenium  by  placing  a  cell  of 
it  in  the  transparent  cylinder  on  which  the  negative  is  coiled, 
and  as  the  latter  slowly  revolves  the  light  that  passes  through  the 
negative  falls  on  the  selenium.  A  current  of  electricity  from 
a  battery  passes  through  the  selenium,  and  its  resistance  is 
varied  by  the  values  of  the  light. 

"Each  variation  of  resistance — of  which  in  this  case  there 
would  be  seventeen — controls  a  key  which  drops  to  print  a  letter 
on  a  tape  the  instant  it  is  actuated  by  the  electric  current.  The 
mechanism  by  which  the  present  Korn  machine  does  this  is  too 


WHY  BOYS  STAY  OX  THE  FARM. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  Xcus. 


complexed  to  describe  here;  suffice  to  say  that  it  prints  the  letter 
which  corresponds  to  the  particular  shade  of  the  photograph. 

"In  'coding'  a  picture  we  get  about  1,000  letters.  These  are 
grouped  by  spacing  into  about  300  'words'  which  are  sent  by 
radio  (or  by  telegraph)  to  any  place.  They  are  received  by  an 
ordinary  telegraph,  or  radio  operator  or  by  an  automatic  telegraphic 
receiving  apparatus. 

' '  To  decode  or  turn  this  word  message  back  into  a  picture, 
a  Korn  decoding  instrument  is  necessary.  This  is  a  form  of  type- 
writer into  which  a  sheet  of  paper  about  twelve  by  fifteen  inches 
in  size  is  placed.  With  the  printed  message  before  him  the 
operator  copies  it  on  the  keys;  these,  however,  do  not  print  let- 
ters, but  dots  of  the  sizes  and  shapes  corresponding  to  the  letters. 
As  the  code  allows  for  the  blank  spaces  between  the  dots  the 
result  is  a  very  much  enlarged  half-tone  of  the  original  photo- 
graph, and  this  needs  only  to  be  photographed  down  to  the  size 
wanted  by  the  paper;  the  smaller  it  is,  the  finer  the  half-tone. 
This  decoding  instrument  may  be  attached  to  an  automatic 
telegraph  receiving  machine  in  such  a  way  that  the  code  letters 
are  entirely  cut  out  and  the  telegraph  machine  prints  the  dots 
directly. 

"There  are  at  present  only  two  sets  of  Dr.  Korn's  apparatus 
in  existence;  one  of  these  is  in  Germany,  the  sending  machine, 
and  the  other  is  at  Dr.  Korn's  laboratory  at  Centocelle,  near 
Rome,  and  the  receiving  or  decoding  instrument  is  in  America." 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  LONG  ETHER  WAVES  NEARLY  EX- 
HAUSTED— "Apply  for  your  wave-length  now  or  you  will  be 
left  out  in  the  cold,"  was  the  friendly  advice  given  to  Swedes 
by  E.  T.  W.  Alexanderson  of  New  York,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  while  making  a  brief  business 
visit  to  Sweden,  his  native  land.  It  was  in  an  interview  printed 
in  a  Stockholm  paper,  so  Radio  Digest  Illustrated  (Chicago), 
informs  us,  that  "Mr.  Alexanderson  explained  that  only  an  ex- 


tremely limited  number  of  transatlantic  radio  stations  can 
operate  successfully  at  one  time  without  serious  interference." 
Moreover — 

"He  said  that  various  countries  already  have  reserved  most  of 
the  wave-lengths  suitable  for  transatlantic  communication,  and 
only  a  few  were  left.  The  wave-lengths  best  suited  for  such 
transmission  are  between  10,000  and  20,000  meters.  The  wave- 
lengths between  11,500  and  17,000  meters  have  been  reserved, 
while  Poland  has  applied  for  the  18,000-meter  length. 

"Mr.  Alexanderson  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  radio  traffic 
should  be  monopolized  by  the  various  governments  of  the  world. 
Otherwise,  he  said,  the  confusion  in  the  air  will  become  so  great 
that  all  radio  service  may  ultimately  be  rendered  impossible. 

"The  awarding  of  wave-lengths  to  transatlantic  stations  is 
now  made  by  an  international  commission,  whose  next  session 
probably  will  be  held  in  London  this  year." 


RADIO  AND  FARM  LIFE 

A  WRITER  IN  Farm  Mechanics  gives  expression,  as  so 
many  others  have  done,  to  the  thought  that  radio  will  be 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  farmer.  ' '  With  the  ad  vent 
of  radiotelephony,"  he  says,  "there  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  rural  population  a  utility  which  is  fast  revolutionizing 
social  life  on  the  farms.  The  high-class  entertainments  and  edu- 
cational lectures  which  were  previously  available  chiefly  to  city 
dwellers  are  now  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.  He  need  no 
longer  make  a  special  trip  to  the  city  to  hear  an  opera  or  lecture 
by  some  noted  explorer.  The  radiotelephone  has  obviated  this 
and  now  makes  it  possible  for  the  people  of  the  country  districts 
to  enjoy  the  best  of  the  modern  entertainments  right  in  their 
own  homes." 

An  amusing  presentation  of  the  same  theme  is  given  in  collo- 
quial style  by  Abe  Martin  in  Farm  Life  (Spencer,  Indiana),  as 
follows : 

"Fer  years  an'  years  th'  most  serious  drawback  t'  farmin', 
next  t'  th'  hard  work  an'  element  o'  chance,  has  been  that 
it  isolates  a  feller  an'  keeps  him  out  o'  touch  with  th'  affairs  o' 
th'  world. 

"Fer  many  years  most  farmers  had  t'  manage  t'  git  along  fer 
weeks  an'  months  without  hearin'  from  th'  outside  world. 

"It  wuz  hard  fer  'em  t'  remember  who  th'  president  o'  th' 
United  States  wuz,  an'  they  didn't  know  whether  ther  friends 
an'  relatives  wuz  dead  or  alive  unless  a  letter  or  newspaper 
wormed  thro',  or  by  chance  they  got  t'  town. 

"Then  come  th'  telephone  an'  rural  free  delivery,  an'  th' 
farmer  wuz  fairly  able  t'  keep  a  line  on  his  relatives,  European 
affairs,  and  th'  price  o'  eggs. 

"Then  th'  automobile  bobbed  up  an'  is  a  big  factor  t'day  in 
bringin'  th'  farmer's  relatives  t'  his  very  door,  an'  also  in  whizzin' 
him  an'  his  family  t'  town  fer  a  band  concert  or  a  hall  show. 

"But  drivin'  t'  town  ever'  night,  or  havin'  th'  home  full  o'  rela- 
tives soon  gits  t'  be  a  chestnut,  an'  besides  it  eventually  runs 
into  money. 

"We  believe  that  next  t'  th'  harvestin'  machine  an'  a  pump  in 
th'  kitchen  th'  best  an'  so  fer  th'  cheapest  thing  that's  happened 
fer  th'  farmer  in  many  a  day  is  th'  invention  o'  th'  radio  'phone. 

"Th'  radiophone's  performances  already  have  proclaimed  th' 
end  o'  isolation.  Th'  farmer  no  longer  has  t'  drive  t'  town,  or 
entertain  a  house  full  o'  hungry  relatives,  or  depend  on  a  day-old 
newspaper  fer  his  news  o'  th'  outside  world. 

"Th'  seas  an'  lakes  an'  continents,  burnin'  deserts,  frozen 
wastes,  an'  mountain  peaks,  have  all  been  over  passed. 

"  Th'  farmer  an'  his  family  may  now  know  when  a  car  is  stolen 
from  in  front  o'  th'  courthouse,  or  when  a  schoolhouse  is  burnin' 
up,  or  when  a  treaty  is  signed,  as  soon  as  th'  ether  waves  kin 
deliver  th'  news  t'  ther  vocal  loud,  or  speech  amplifier. 

"After  a  hard  day  o'  toil  th'  farmer,  without  even  changin' 
his  collar,  or  rollin'  down  his  sleeves,  kin  tune  in  an'  take  his  pick 
out  o'  ever'thing  in  th'  air. 

"An'  all  about  him  sits  his  family  t'  hear  what's  goin'  on  in  th' 
world  in  th'  way  o'  news,  singin',  music,  an'  oratory. 

"If  they  tire  o'  th'  'Wabash  Blues,'  they  kin  tune  in  a  lecture 
on  onion  culture,  or  th'  treatment  o'  hog  cholera,  by  some  expert 
in  Detroit. 
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"Maybe  he  kin  pick  up  a  saxophone  solo  from  Hurley,  Wiscon- 
sin, or  a  bagpipe  sextette  from  fer-away  Scotland. 

"Maybe  bis  congressman  is  sendin'  out  words  o'  cheer,  or 
there  is  a  fire  in  town. 

"It's  no  uncommon  thing  t'  jest  innocently  tune  in  on  a  fine 
helpful  sermon  from  Pittsburgh,  or  Wheelin',  an'  it's  no  trouble  t' 
tune  off  o'  it. 

"But  ther's  no  longer  any  excuse  fer  folks  that  are  imprisoned 
on  remote  farms  t'  git  behind  on  th'  affairs  o'  th'  world — not  t'  be 
able  t'  whistle  th'  latest  airs,  t'  know  when  th'  President  misses  a 
chance  to  play  golf,  t'  keep  track  o'  th'  bonus  bill,  an'  all  th'  latest 
gossip  about  prosperity." 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  SENDING  POWER 
BY  WIRELESS 

NEARLY  EVERY  ONE  HAS  HEARD  of  Nicola  Tesla's 
one-time  aspiration  to  transmit  power,  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  world's  work,  by  radio.  The  idea  is  usually 
ridiculed  as  fantastic,  on  the  basis  of  the  familiar  fact  that  radio 
waves  spread  in  all  directions  (or  at  least  in  all  lateral  directions), 
and  so  dissipate  the  energy.  So  competent  a  judge  as  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  however,  is  disposed  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  realization  of  Tesla's  dream  quite  soberly;  and  he 
offers  a  novel  suggestion  as  to  a  possible  solution  that  will  inter- 
est students  of  engineering  and  every  layman  to  whom  pictur- 
esqueness  makes  appeal.  In  Radio  Digest  Illustrated  (Chicago), 
Dr.  Steinmetz  writes: 

"The  successful  development  of  radio  communication  by 
telegraph  and  telephone  raises  the  question  of  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  radio  power  transmission. 

"In  some  respects,  radio  power  transmission  exists  to-day, 
for  the  message  which  you  receive  by  radio  has  been  carried  by 
the  power  of  the  electromagnetic  wave  from  the  sending  to  the 
receiving  station.  However,  while  the  sending  station  sends  out 
electromagnetic  waves  of  a  power  of  several  kilowatts  or  even 
hundreds  of  kilowatts,  this  power  scatters  in  all  directions,  and 
it  may  be  only  a  fraction  of  a  milliwatt  which  we  receive,  that  is, 
less  than  a  millionth  of  the  power  sent  out.  But  this  small 
power  is  sufficient,  when  amplified,  to  give  us  the  message. 

"The  problem  of  power  transmission  essentially  differs  from 
that  of  the  transmission  for  communication,  that  in  power  trans- 
mission most,  or  at  least  a  large  part,  of  the  power  sent  out  by 
the  generating  station  must  arrive  at  the  receiving  station,  to 
make  it  economical  to  transmit  the  power. 

"Hence,  the  problem  of  radio  power  transmission  is  that  of 
directing  the  radio  waves  so  closely  that  a  large  part  of  their 
power  remains  together  so  as  to  be  picked  up  by  the  receiving 
station.  Much  successful  work  has  been  done  in  directing  radio 
waves,  and  for  instance  our  transatlantic  stations  send  out  most 
of  their  power  eastwards.  But  still  even  as  directed  the  power 
scatters  over  the  coasts  of  Europe  from  Norway  to  Spain,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pick  up  an  appreciable  part  of  it.  The 
limits  of  impossibility  of  concentrating  a  beam  of  radio  waves 
may  be  illustrated  by  comparison  with  a  beam  of  light.  Light  is 
an  electromagnetic  wave,  differing  from  the  radio  wave  merely 
by  having  a  wave-length  many  million  times  shorter.  While 
usually  the  light  scatters  in  all  directions,  like  the  radio  wave, 
we  can  direct  it  in  a  concentrated  beam  by  the  searchlight. 

"But  there  is  inevitably  a  scattering  of  the  light  in  the  search- 
light beam,  and  when  the  beam  starts  perhaps  with  a  square 
yard  section  at  the  searchlight  mirror,  at  ten  miles  distance  it  has 
at  the  very  best  scattered  to  a  diameter  of  2,000  feet,  and  at  100 
miles  distance  the  beams  cover  a  section  of  sixteen  square  miles. 

"  If  it  were  a  beam  of  radio  power,  it  would  thus  require  at 
100  miles  distance  a  receiving  station  covering  sixteen  square 
miles — about  four  miles  wide  and,  what  is  still  more  difficult,  four 
miles  high — to  pick  up  a  large  part  of  the  power.  The  cause  of 
this  scattering  is  twofold.  First,  the  inevitable  imper- 
fections of  any  apparatus.  No  matter  how  perfect  a  reflector, 
there  are  slight  imperfections,  and  at  100  miles  distance,  they 
seriously  count.  Furthermore,  even  with  an  absolutely  perfect 
reflector,  the  beam  of  light  would  stay  together  only  if  the  light 
came  from  a  mathematical  point.  As  it  must,  however,  come  from 
a' small  area,  this  causes  an  inevitable  scattering,  which  at  best 
gives  an  angle  of  scattering  of  about  two  degrees.  This  is  about 
100  times  as  much  as  would  be  permissible  to  economically 
transmit  power  a  hundred  miles  by  a  direct  radio  beam. 

"Thus   the   probability   of   power   transmission    by    directed 


radio  is  very  small,  except  perhaps  in  very  speeial  cases,  the  dis- 
tances are  moderate  and  the  efficiency  of  transmission  of  secon- 
dary importance. 

"The  second  possibility  of  radio  power  transmission — at  least 
theoretically — is  by  resonant  vibrations  or  standing  waves. 
Suppose  we  had  a  very  large  sending  station  sending  out  electro- 
magnetic waves  not  of  hundreds,  but  of  hundred  thousands  or 
millions  of  kilowatts,  and  suppose  we  could  find  a  wave-length, 
where  the  absorption  in  the  passage  of  the  wave  through  space 
is  sufficiently  small  so  as  to  be  negligible  compared  with  the 
amount  of  power.  Assuming  first  there  were  no  receiving  sta- 
tions. Then  the  waves  issuing  from  the  sending  station  would 
circle  the  globe  and  return  to  the  sending  station,  and  if  the  wave- 
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Just  as  a  bully  jazz  concert  is  being  broadcasted,  Mandy  spoils  it  all. 

—  Washington  Star. 


length  is  adjusted  so  that  the  return  wave  coincided  with  the 
outgoing  wave,  it  would  return  its  power,  and  little  power  would 
be  required  from  the  sending  station  to  maintain  such  a  system 
of  high-power  standing  waves,  only  enough  to  supply  the  losses 
— just  as  little  power  is  required  in  an  electric  wire  transmission 
system  to  maintain  the  voltage  wave,  as  long  as  no  current  is 
taken  off. 

"Suppose  now  we  erect  a  second  station,  tuned  for  the  same 
wave-length  as  the  sending  station.  It  would  resonate  with  the 
standing  electromagnetic  wave  issuing  from  the  sending  station, 
thereby  stop  its  passage  by  absorbing  its  energy.  It  would,  as 
we  may  say,  punch  a  hole  in  the  standing  wave-sheet  coming  from 
the  sending  station.  Power  would  then  flow  into  this  hole;  the 
sending  station  would  begin  to  send  out  additional  power  to 
maintain  the  wave-sheet,  and  this  power  would  be  received  by 
the  receiving  station. 

"This  would  give  a  real  radio  power  transmission.  Any  re- 
ceiving station  of  suitable  design  would  then  be  able  to  pick  up 
power  from  the  universal  power  supply  carried  by  the  standing 
wave-sheet  covering  the  earth. 

"Also,  several  sending  stations  may  send  out  power.  These 
may  either  have  different  wave-lengths,  then  would  not  interfere, 
and  the  receiving  station  could  be  tuned  to  receive  power  from 
any  of  the  generating  stations.  Or — what  would  be  preferable — 
all  the  generating  stations  would  be  tuned  to  the  same  wave- 
length, that  is,  the  same  frequency.  Then  they  would  have  to 
be  synchronized  and  operate  in  synchronism,  just  as  different 
electric  generating  stations  on  the  same  transmission  line  are 
operated  in  synchronism. 

"Theoretically,  this  is  an  interesting  speculation,  but  whether 
it  could  ever  become  a  possibility,  would  depend  on  the  question 
whether  a  radio  wave  of  such  length  could  be  found,  as  to  make 
the  losses  of  power  by  absorption,  etc.,  economically  per- 
missible,  and  whether  stations  for  such  wave-length  and  power 
would  be  economically  feasible.  Furthermore,  i„t  would  have 
to  be  an  international  development.  Therefore,  even  if  such 
radio  transmission  by  a  stationary  electromagnetic  wave-sheet 
were  possible,  its  realization  at  best  is  rather  distant,  so  that  the 
present  outlook  for  radio  power  transmission  is  very  remote." 


LETTERS    -   AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 
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AUSTRIA  FORGETTING  HUNGER  IN  A  FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC 


AUSTRIA  MAY    STARVE,  or   live  by  the    barest  means, 
L\      but  there,  as  in  Russia,  art  seems  to  supply  the  lack  of 
JL  JL  food.     Then,  too,  Austria,  the  first  to  light  the  fire- 
brand that  tore  apart  the  world,  may  furnish  through  music  one 
of  the  finest  means  of  international  harmony.     This  summer 


Copyrighted  by  Ewing  Galloway. 

AN  UNFAMILIAR  BEAUTY  SPOT  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Salzburg,  the  birthplace  of  Mozart,  which  is  to  build   a    Festival    Theater   for    an    international    summer 

feast  of  music  and  the  drama. 


has  •witnessed  the  first  international  music  and  dramatic  festival 
since  the  war;  and  the  Austrian  city  of  Salzburg  has  been  the 
scene.  The  old  Mozart  festivals,  founded  some  twenty  years 
ago,  were  resumed,  and  in  addition  was  held  the  first  international 
chamber  music  festival,  as  well  as  a  series  of  dramatic  representa- 
tions. "Only  a  traditional  and  passionate  love  of  music — 
a  language  which  all  nations  speak — can  explain  the  keenness 
with  which  a  bankrupt,  derelict  country  enters  into  the  produc- 
tion of  a  festival  of  such  importance,"  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian.  "It  is,  indeed,  tho  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, Austria's  cry  to  the  world.  'Can  you,'  she  asks  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,'  allow  so  zealous  an  art,  so  earnest  a  zeal  for 
culture,  to  perish?'"  Three  great  European  figures  were  at  the 
head  of  the  enterprise:  Richard  Strauss,  Professor  Schalk, 
conductor  of  the  Vienna  Opera,  and  Max  Reinhardt.  The 
program  outlined  in  brief  in  the  Manchester  paper  was  this: 

"The  festivities  began  with  the  production  of  the  mystery 
play  'The  Salzburg  World  Theater,'  by  Hugo  Hoffmannsthal, 
on  Sunday  (August  13).  It  was  Max  Reinhardt's  idea,  as 
regisseur,  to  perform  it  in  the  old  Kollegien  Church,  the  fine 
baroque  building  of  Fischer  von  Erlach,  who  built  the  Karls 
Church  so  well  known  to  English  visitors  to  Vienna,  and  Rein- 
hardt, with  this  play,  aimed  to  surpass  all  his  previous  successes. 


Alfred  Roller  helped  to  solve  the  decorative  problems,  and  the 
music  was  written  by  Einar  Nilson.  The  best  Berlin  and  Vienna 
players  shared  in  the  acting.  The  opera  performances  began 
in  the  Salzburg  town  theater  on  the  14th.  This  time  only 
Mozartian  operas  were  given,  under  the  conductorship  of  Richard 
Strauss  and  Franz  Schalk.  'Don  Juan,'  'Cosi  fan  tutte,'  'Fi- 
garo,' and  'The  Seraglio' 
were  the  chosen  master- 
pieces. All  the  operas  were 
produced  with  entirely  new 
staging  and  setting,  and 
with  redistributed  casts. 
Reinhardt  and  his  chief-of- 
staff,  Metzl,  bestirred  them- 
selves to  provide  scenes 
which  were  the  last  word 
in  operatic  undertakings. 
Roller,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  setting  of  Strauss's 
'Joseph-legend'  in  Vienna, 
made  the  scenic  drawings, 
and  the  costumes  for  'Fig- 
aro' were  the  creation  of 
Professor  Haas-Heye.  The 
leading  artists  of  Vienna, 
Berlin  and  Dresden  sang  in 
these  operas." 

P 

Salzburg,  as  the  birthplace 
of  Mozart,  and  the  seat  of  a 
future  international  festival, 
is  described  in  the  New 
York  World  as  "the  most 
beautiful  city  in  Europe, 
next  to  Naples  and  Con- 
stantinople."    For — 

"Standing  on  the   tower 
of    Hohen-Salzburg    Castle 
you  will  behold  at  your  feet 
the  gorgeous  old  cathedral, 
and  four  or  five  more  an- 
cient  churches    which    are 
counted  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  They  were  erected 
by  the  Salzburg  Bishops  of  the  Middle  Ages,  just  as  the  lovely  old 
castle  where  these  Knights  of  the  Holy  Cross  used  to  reside. 

"To  your  left  your  eyes  will  be  attracted  by  the  fine  old  park 
of  Hellbrunn  Castle,  where  they  are  just  about  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Salzburg  Festival  Theater,  and  by  the  beautiful  Castle 
of  Leopoldskron  close  by.  This  latter  castle  is  the  home  of 
Max  Reinhardt,  who  purchased  it  a  few  years  ago  out  of  the  neat 
little  profits  of  his  theatrical  ventures  and  who  is  keeping  a  lux- 
urious household  there  as  an  uncrowned  King  of  Salzburg. 

"And,  turning  to  the  right  where  the  Kapuzinerberg  stands, 
do  not  overlook  on  the  road  leading  from  the  city  to  the  sum- 
mit of  this  hill,  the  little  garden  house  were  Mozart  composed 
his  immortal  'Magic  Flute'  music.  Contrasting  the  gorgeous 
Reinhardt  estate  with  the  modest  Mozart  hut  you  may  ponder 
on  the  changes  wrought  by  the  passing  ages.     Such  is  fame!" 

By  the  building  of  the  Festival  Theater,  Salzburg  hopes  to 
become  for  lovers  of  the  stage  what  Bayreuth  has  been  to  musical 
pilgrims.  But  the  feature  of  this  year's  celebration  most  inter- 
esting to  Americans  was  the  chamber  music  festival.  A  cor- 
respondent of  Musical  America  finds  this  telling  way  of  estimating 
the  high  interest  of  the  event: 

"Much  more  music  was  accepted  for  performance  than  there 
was  really  time  for,  but  tho  this  caused  some  of  the  concerts  to 
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be  extended  to  three  hours,  the  audiences  did  not  seem  to  mind. 
There  were  many  who  stayed  the  whole  course.  The  Princess 
Bibesco  and  her  brother,  Anthony  Asquith,  missed  only  one 
work — and  that  an  unimportant  one — in  twenty  hours  of  un- 
familiar and  sometimes  very  exhausting  music." 

From  a  writer  for  the  Musical  Courier,  we  come  upon  more 
telling  detail: 

"Herein  lies  the  tremendously  important  feature  of  this  cham- 
ber music  festival,  that  it  not  only  affords  an  opportunity  for  an 
exchange  of  ideas  between  creative  musicians  of  all  nations — an 
exchange  of  ideas  by  which  the  musical  world  at  large 
may  possibly  profit  even  more  than  the  artists  them- 
selves— but  also  enables  the  critic  and  the  musical  lay- 
man to  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  ten- 
dencies now  prevalent  in  the  world's  music  and  to 
pass  judgment  on  their  relative  worth  and  importance. 
Nothing  could  be  more  instructive  than  such  a  com- 
parison, and  this  fact  alone  more  than  justifies  the  plan, 
which  has  resulted  from  these  festival  days,  of 
making  the  Salzburg  Chamber  Music  Festival  a 
regularly  recurring  institution  and  of  putting  it  on 
a  far  broader  basis  than  it  had  under  the  circum- 
stances been  possible  to  do  this  year.  The  festival 
just  passed  has,  truth  to  tell,  been  a  rather  im- 
provised affair  inaugurated  and  propagated  exclu- 
sively by  a  group  of  young  Viennese  musicians,  with 
full  sympathies  but  without  any  active  assistance 
from  the  various  other  countries  such  as  France, 
England,  Italy  or  America.  Consequently  the  pro- 
grams were  not  always  wisely  chosen,  nor  were  the 
works  performed  always  fully  'representative  of  the 
musical  tendencies  of  their  respective  native 
countries  nor  even  of  their  authors.  This  festival 
was,  in  a  way,  an  experiment,  but  it  was  an  aus- 
picious beginning,  and,  after  all,  its  chief  purpose 
was  sufficiently  commendable  to  warrant  our 
forgiving  many  of  the  insufficiencies  attendant 
upon  the  materialization  of  the  scheme." 


T 


JOURNALISM  IN  THE  EIGHTIES 

(HE  PERSONAL  SIDE  of  American  journalism  may 
be  said  to  have  changed  for  the  better  since  the  days 
when  Matthew  Arnold  visited  us  and  wrote  on  "Civi- 
lization in  the  United  States."  Mr.  Christopher  Morley  has 
unearthed  this  forgotten  book  and  cites  a  passage  for  the 
readers  of  the  "Bowling  Green"  column  in  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post.  But  Mr.  Morley  feels  that  the  comments  advanced 
are   "true   still,    and,    since  Northcliffe,    more  nearly   true    of 


THE  THEATER  TO  CROWN  ONE  OF  THE  HEIGHTS  AROUND  SALZBURG. 

After  a  plan  submitted  by  Hans  Poizing,  a  German  architect.     Unlike  Beyreuth, 
this  will  house  an  international,  not  a  German  festival. 


If  the  first  International  Festival  proves  anything, 
says  another  writer  in  the  Courier,  it  is  the  permanent  need  for 
just  such  festivals  as  these — 

"They  are  necessary,  for  one  thing  in  order  to  furnish  us  with 
a  definition  of  the  word  '  modern '  as  applied  to  music,  a  designa- 
tion which  changes — and  must  change — its  meaning  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  almost  from  year  to  year.  In  the  graphic 
arts  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  pretty  well  understood,  because 
the  contact  established  by  the  great  independent  international 
exhibition  of  1913  has  never  been  lost.  Pictures  and  reproduc- 
tions of  pictures  travel  to  and  fro  among  the  countries,  and  the 
speed  and  direction  of  the  general  drift  is  pretty  well  known. 
But  musicians  have  lost  touch  in  the  war.  (For  some  reason  it 
was  immoral  to  produce  'enemy'  music  while  nothing  was  ever 
said  about  the  silent  'enemy'  arts.)  And  it  is  amazing  how 
imperfectly  the  bridges  have  been  rebuilt.  Hence  we  have  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  musical  exhibition  which,  intended  to  be 
a  review  of  present-day  activity,  appears  rather  like  a  review  of 
musical  progress  since  Brahms. 

"Yes,  in  the  different  countries  modern  music  is  a  very  different 
thing  indeed.  What  appears  modern  in  Scandinavia,  for 
instance,  is,  to  the  French,  decidedly  'vieuxjeux.'  The  radical 
German  wing,  again,  is  amazed  at  the  'tameness'  of  the  much 
vaunted  'Six'  fParis],  while  the  Viennese  Schonberg  group  turn 
up  their  noses  (an  especially  paradoxical  metaphor  in  this  case!) 
at  the  'radicalism'  of  Berlin.  The  English  assure  us,  while 
listening  to  the  Viennese,  that  they  stopt  making  music  like 
that  a  decade  ago,  and  are  willing  to  concede  real  progressive- 
ness  only  to  Hungarians  of  the  Bartdk  genre  or  to  the  Russian 
emigres,  who  somehow  got  left  out  of  this  show. 

"It  is  clear  that  our  moderns,  instead  of  marching  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  have  allowed  their  advance  guards  to  run  right  away, 
while  some  of  the  stragglers  have  been  absolutely  cut  off.  Some, 
it  seems  certain,  will  never  catch  up.  .  .  . 

"Leo  Sowerby,  of  Chicago,  the  sole  native  American  repre- 
sented, also  imprest  one  as  'academic'  in  this  environment. 
But  not  in  an  evil  sense.  Sowerby's  work,  as  exhibited  in  a 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  is  animated  by  a  determination  to 
be  true  to  himself;  it  contains  genuine  and  agreeable  ideas  and 
exhibits  an  inherent  feeling  for  form  in  the  effective  building-up  of 
climaxes,  as  well  as  an  independence  from  outside  influences." 


British  newspapers  also."  Arnold  visited  America  somewhere 
around  1883,  and  so  describes  our  newspapers  in  the  days  of  the 
editors  favorably  treated  in  another  article  in  this  department. 
These  are  his  comments: 

"You  must  have  lived  amongst  their  newspapers  to  know 
what  they  are.  If  I  relate  some  of  my  own  experiences,  it  is 
because  these  will  give  a  clear  enough  notion  of  what  the  news- 
papers over  there  are,  and  one  remembers  more  definitely  what 
has  happened  to  oneself.  Soon  after  arriving  in  Boston  I  opened 
a  Boston  newspaper  and  came  upon  a  column  headed:  '  Tickings.' 
By  tickings  we  are  to  understand  news  conveyed  through  the 
tickings  of  the  telegraph.  The  first  'ticking'  was:  'Matthew 
Arnold  is  sixty-two  years  old ' — an  age,  I  must  just  say  in  passing, 
which  I  had  not  then  reached.  The  second  'ticking'  was: 
'Wales  says,  Mary  is  a  darling';  the  meaning  being  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  exprest  great  admiration  for  Miss  Mary  Ander- 
son. This  was  at  Boston,  the  American  Athens.  I  proceeded  to 
Chicago.  An  evening  paper  was  given  me  soon  after  I  arrived; 
I  opened  it,  and  found  under  a  large-type  heading,  '  We  have 
seen  him  arrive,'  the  following  picture  of  myself:  'He  has  harsh 
features,  supercilious  manners,  parts  his  hair  down  the  middle, 
wears  a  single  eyeglass  and  ill-fitting  clothes.'  Notwithstanding 
this  rather  unfavorable  introduction,  I  was  most  kindly  and 
hospitably  received  at  Chicago.  It  happened  that  I  had  a  letter 
for  Mr.  Medill,  an  elderly  gentleman  of  Scotch  descent,  the 
editor  of  the  chief  newspaper  in  those  parts,  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
I  called  on  him,  and  we  conversed  amicably  together.  Some 
time  afterwards,  when  I  had  gone  back  to  England,  a  New  York 
paper  published  a  criticism  of  Chicago  and  its  people,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  contributed  by  me  to  the  /'all  Mall  Gazette 
over  here.  It  was  a  poor  hoax,  but  many  people  were  taken 
in  and  were  excusably  angry,  Mr.  Medill  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  amongst  the  number.  A  friend  telegraphed  me  to 
know  if  I  had  written  the  criticism.  I,  of  course,  instantly 
telegraphed  back  that  I  had  not  written  a  syllable!  of  it. 
Then  a  Chicago  paper  is  sent  to  me;  and  what  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading,  as  the  result  of  my  contradiction,  is  this: 
'Arnold  denies;  Mr.  Medill  refuses  to  accept  Arnold's  dis- 
claimer;   says  Arnold  is  a  cur.'" 
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HOW  OUR  NEWSPAPERS  LOOK 
TO  ENGLAND 

\HE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTIC    SITUATION  is 

declared  by  a  British  observer,  "to  be  more  hopeful" 
than  the  English,  and  his  account  of  it  in  the  New 
Statesman  (London)  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  his  attention  is  "the 
increasing  thought  and  practical  effort  that  are  .being  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  press  as  a  liberal  profession  and 
a  public  service."     This  he  finds  evidenced  in  "the  rapid  growth 


t; 


AT   SALZBURG, 


Courtesy  of  "The  Musical   Courier,"  New  York. 

DAME  ETHEL  SMYTH,  AND  OTHER  MUSICIANS 

Who  contributed  to   the  programs  of  the  Chamber  Music  Festival— Left    to  right:   Karl  Weigl,   Karl 

Alwin,  Wilhelm  Grosz,  Arthur  Bliss,  Paul  Hindemith,   Rudolf  Reti,   Dame  Ethel  Smyth,  Paul  A.  Pisk, 

Willem  Pijper,  Egon  Lustgarten,  Egon  Wellesz,  Anton  Webern,  Karl  Horwitz  and  Hugo  Kauder. 


ful  and  brilliant  in  the  country.  But,  evidently,  the  deliberate 
policy  has  been  to  keep  it  down,  to  maintain  it  as  a  broad  acre 
of  heaviness,  to  protect  it  from  all  those  influences  which  in 
England  have  wrought  the  complete  transformation  of  the  lead- 
ing article  and  its  contiguous  features. 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  long  this  hostility  to  the 
modernization  of  the  editorial  page  will  be  upheld,  now  that  the 
last  of  the  old  stalwarts  have  gone,  with  Miller  of  New  York 
and  the  inimitable  Colonel  Watterson  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  But  what,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  general  position? 
It  is  unfortunate,  but  inevitable,  that  we  in  England  should 
hear  little  of  any  journals  published  in  cities  at  a  distance  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  altho  those  are  undoubtedly  the  main  voice 

of  the  American  people.  Europe 
judged  the  reception  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  from  the  press  of  the 
Eastern  States — with  what  result 
we  know.  But  it  remains  true, 
none  the  less,  that  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  great  papers  be- 
long to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and 
chiefly  to  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  The  two  cities 
which  we  should  expect  to  provide 
preeminent  examples  of  daily 
journalism — Boston  and  Wash- 
ington— are  for  various  reasons 
out  of  the  running." 

The  writer  here,  who  remains 
anonymous,  assigns  to  the  New 
York  World  "the  first  place  for 
vigor  and  intelligence."  The 
characterizations  of  some  of  our 
familiar  friends  will  be  taken  as 
representing  a  foreign  point  of 
view.  Continuing  with  the  World — 


of  university  schools  of  journalism."  Next  he  notes  "the 
energetic  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  independent 
news  service,  especially  in  the  economic  field."  ■  Then  he  shows 
himself  imprest  with  "the  wide  and  varied  opportunities  that 
America  provides  for  the  special  correspondent  and  commen- 
tator on  affairs,  even  if  his  opinions  are  unpopular."  There  is 
a  wistful  tone  in  his  declaration  that  "in  the  United  States  it 
is  the  rarest  thing  for  a  well-known  descriptive  writer  or  publicist 
to  be  unemployed."  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  thing 
about  our  newspaper  situation  should  meet  his  unqualified 
approval.  The  death  of  Charles  R.  Miller  and  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Melville  Stone  mark,  in  his  mind,  "the  end  of  an  epoch  in 
American  journalism."  The  governing  fact  in  our  newspapers 
is  that  "the  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  management  and  the 
managing-editor,  who  together  have  command  of  the  news  pages 
and  the  policy  governing  the  display  of  news,"  and  this  fact 
"explains  why  the  present  generation  in  the  United  States  has 
seen  no  editor  of  the  great  old  school."     Going  on: 

"A  daily  paper  that  is  a  unity — as  Horace  Greeley's  Tribune 
was,  or  the  Manchester  Guardian  is — would  be  almost  impossible 
in  present-day  America.  The  fact  explains  also,  to  some  extent, 
the  contradiction  which  every  English  journalist  remarks  in  the 
American  editorial  page:  namely,  its  imposing  look  and  its 
general  weakness.  An  American  daily  does  not  give  less  space 
than  an  English  daily  to  leading  articles.  Often  it  gives  more; 
but  they  are  apt  to  be  of  little  account:  first,  because  the  'lead' 
is  not  there,  and,  secondly,  because  the  editorials  are  frequently 
written  by  men  whose  equipment  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  special 
writers.  There  are,  of  course,  noteworthy  exceptions,  such  as  the 
New  York  World  and  the  Evening  Post.  Nothing  is  much  more 
curious  to  the  journalistic  critic  from  England  than  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  Times,  notwithstanding  its  able  literary  staff, 
is  not  an  exception.  Now  and  again  Miller  was  enabled  to 
write  a  leader  that  had  the  force  of  an  act  of  public  policy.  But 
the  occasions  were  so  rare  as  to  be  remembered  by  everybody. 
His  editorial  page  might  easily  have  been  made  the  most  power- 


"Its  staff  includes  a  group  of 
clever  writers  at  present  un- 
equaled  in  America.  Its  party 
is  the  Democratic;  its  tone  is 
courageously  liberal;  it  was,  and  is  still,  the  chief  advocate  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Over  against  the  World  are  two  morning 
journals  that  glory  in  American  philistinism:  the  Tribune,  by  the 
side  of  which  our  own  Morning  Post  is  almost  humane;  and  the 
Herald,  which,  under  Mr.  Frank  Munsey,  has  absorbed  the  once 
famous  Sun  and  become  a  recognized  organ  of  the  dominant 
conservatism  of  the  Republican  party.  Under  Mr.  Edwin  F. 
Gay,  the  Evening  Post,  with  its  enterprising  Literary  Review  on 
Saturdays,  is  making  a  steady  fight  for  a  cautious  liberalism  in 
home  and  foreign  affairs.  The  Evening  Sun  holds  a  large  con- 
stituency by  virtue  of  certain  bright  features,  while  the  Globe 
enjoys  the  services  of  the  ablest  and  best  informed  company  of 
young  editorial  writers  on  the  evening  press. 

"It  is  impossible  to  deal,  in  a  sentence,  with  the  morning 
American  and  evening  Journal — the  prototypes  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
transcontinental  chain  of  newspapers.  An  article  is  needed  to 
describe  them,  a  volume  to  characterize  them.  Philadelphia 
has  several  excellent  papers,  and  one  great  combination — the 
Public  Ledger,  morning  and  evening,  which  that  remarkable 
man,  Mr.  Cyrus  Curtis  (proprietor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post) 
is  building  up  on  a  spacious  plan." 

In  a  large  country  the  facts  concerning  daily  newspapers  of 
centers  not  our  own  must  be  unfamiliar  to  the  generality,  which 
is  the  justification  of  this  additional  paragraph: 

"Chicago  is  now  essentially  the  greatest  of  American  centers, 
and  its  journalistic  condition  offers  the  strongest  illustration  of 
a  tendency  that  is  of  tremendous  import.  Apart  from  the  Hearst 
paper,  Chicago  has  now  only  one  morning  journal — the  Tribune. 
A  reasonable  estimate  of  the  Chicago  region  would  probably  give, 
within  a  short  radius,  a  population  of  over  five  million  people, 
and  it  is  this  immense  community  which  is  thus  singularly 
served.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  to  be  noted  throughout  the 
Middle  West.  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and  many  other  cities  containing  between  400,000  and  a  million 
people  each,  have  all  alike  come  under  the  interests  which  have 
steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  reducing  the  morning  newspapers 
to  one  in  each  center — all  alike  being  supplied  with  news  by  the 
megaphonic  process  of  the  great  centralized  agencies." 
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A  SCHOOL  OF  DETECTIVE  YARNS  NEEDED 

STORIES  OF  MURDER  AND  MYSTIFICATION  do  not 
get  their  proper  treatment  at  the  hands  of  reviewers, 
complains  one  of  our  producers  of  this  line  of  literary 
wares,  Miss  Carolyn  Wells.  Her  case  is  supported  by  a  dis- 
tinguished devotee  of  the  genre  in  England,  one  who  is  known  to 
read  them  voraciously  and  grieA-e  because  he  can  not  produce 
them — Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Miss  Wells  thinks  that  detective 
stories  are  badly  reviewed  because  they  are  obviously  given  to 
people  who  do  not  like  them,  and  so  "the  nature  of  the  technique 
really  required  in  such  a  tale  is  never  adequately  discust." 
Mr.  Chesterton  takes  up  this  point  in  his  causerie  in  the  Illus- 
trated London  Xcirs,  and  declares  it  "all  the  more  curious  that  the 
technique  of  such  tales  is  not  discust,  because  they  are  ex- 
actly the  sort  in  which  technique  is  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trick." 
Moreover,  this  is  one  of  the  few  forms  of  art  in  which  reviewers 
"could  to  some  extent  be  guided."  Among  our  activities  to 
teach  the  unteachable  forms  of  art,  Mr.  Chesterton  finds  an 
anomaly  in  the  general  neglect  of  this  one.     And — 

"It  is  all  the  more  strange  that  nobody  discusses  the  rules, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  some  rules  could  be 
laid  down.  The  very  fact  that  the  work  is  not  of  the  highest 
order  of  creation  makes  it  possible  to  treat  it  as  a  question  of 
construction.  But  while  people  are  willing  to  teach  poets  imag- 
ination, they  seem  to  think  it  hopeless  to  help  plotters  in  a  matter 
of  mere  ingenuity.  There  are  text-books  instructing  people  in 
the  manufacture  of  sonnets,  as  if  the  visions  of  bare  ruined  quires 
Avhere  late  sweet  birds  sang,  or  of  the  ground-whirl  of  the  perished 
leaves  of  hope,  the  wind  of  death's  imperishable  wing,  were 
things  to  be  explained  like  a  conjuring  trick.  We  have  mono- 
graphs expounding  the  art  of  the  Short  Story,  as  if  the  dripping 
hoiTor  of  the  House  of  Usher  or  the  sunny  irony  of  the  '  Treasure 
of  Franchard '  were  recipes  out  of  a  cookery  book.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  only  kind  of  story  to  which  the  strict  laws  of  logic  are 
in  some  sense  applicable,  nobody  seems  to  bother  to  apply  them, 
or  even  to  ask  whether  in  this  or  in  that  case  they  are  applied. 
Xobody  writes  the  simple  book  which  I  expect  every  day  to 
see  on  the  bookstalls,  called  'How  to  Write  a  Detective  Story.'" 

Chesterton  admits  he  has  gone  no  further  than  discovering 
how  not  to  write  one.  And  his  preliminary  principle  is  that 
"the  secret  should  be  simple."  In  illustration  of  this  we  en- 
counter the  approved  Chestertonian  extravagance  which,  in  his 
very  personal  literary  style,  achieves  some  of  the  same  startling 
effects  as  his  frequent  use  of  paradox: 

"The  whole  story  exists  for  the  moment  of  surprize;  and  it 
should  be  a  moment.  It  should  not  be  something  that  it  takes 
twenty  minutes  to  explain,  and  twenty-four  hours  to  learn  by 
heart,  for  fear  of  forgetting  it.  The  best  way  of  testing  it  is  to 
make  an  imaginative  picture  in  the  mind  of  some  such  dramatic 
moment.  Imagine  a  dark  garden  at  twilight,  and  a  terrible  voice 
crying  out  in  the  distance,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  along 
the  serpentine  garden  paths  until  the  words  become  dreadfully 
distinct;  a  cry  coming  from  some  sinister  yet  familiar  figure  in 
the  story,  a  stranger  or  a  servant  from  whom  we  subconsciously 
expect  some  such  rending  revelation.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  the 
cry  which  breaks  from  him  must  be  something  short  and  simple 
in  itself,  as,  'The  butler  is  his  father,'  or  'The  Archdeacon  is 
Bloody  Bill,'  or  'The  Emperor  has  cut  his  throat,'  or  what  not. 
But  too  many  otherwise  ingenious  romancers  seem  to  think  it 
their  duty  to  discover  what  is  the  most  complicated  and  improb- 
able series  of  events  that  could  be  combined  to  produce  a  certain 
result.  The  result  may  be  logical,  but  it  is  not  sensational. 
The  servant  can  not  rend  the  silence  of  the  twilight  garden  by 
shrieking  aloud:  'The  throat  of  the  Emperor  was  cut  under  the 
following  circumstances:  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  attempting 
to  shave  himself  and  went  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  it,  fatigued 
with  the  cares  of  state;  the  Archdeacon  was  attempting  at  first 
in  a  Christian  spirit  to  complete  the  shaving  operation  on  the 
sleeping  monarch,  Avhen  he  was  suddenly  tempted  to  a  murderous 
act  by  the  memory  of  the  Disestablishment  Bill,  but  repented 
;it'ter  making  a  mere  scratch  and  flung  the  razor  on  the  floor; 
the  faithful  butler,  hearing  the  commotion,  rushed  in  and 
snatched  up  the  weapon,  but  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  cut 
the  Kmperor's  throat  instead  of  the  Archdeacon's;  so  everything 
is  satisfactory,  and  the  young  man  and  the  girl  can  leaAe  off 


suspecting  each  other  of  assassination  and  get  married.'  Now, 
this  explanation,  however  reasonable  and  complete,  is  not  one 
that  can  be  conveniently  uttered  as  an  exclamation,  or  can  sound 
suddenly  in  the  twilight  garden  like  the  trump  of  doom.  Any- 
one Avho  Avill  try  the  experiment  of  crying  aloud  the  above  para- 
graph in  his  OAvn  twilight  garden  will  realize  the  difficulty  here 
referred  to.     It  is  exactly  one  of  those  little  technical  experi- 


Courtesy  of  "The  Musical  Courier.  ' 

ENGLAND'S  REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SALZBURG. 

Anthony  Asquith,  youngest  son  of  the  ex-Prime  Minister  (center),  his 
sister,  Princess  Bibesco,  and  Arthur  Bliss,  the  composer.  The  Asquiths 
listened  to  all  but  one  piece  in  the  twenty  hours  of  modernist  music. 


ments   illustrated   with    diagrams   with   Avhich   our   little    text- 
book Avould  abound." 

He  shoAvs  us,  furthermore,  that  "the  roman  policier  should  be 
on  the  model  of  the  short  stor"  rather  than  the  novek"  We 
read : 

"There  are  splendid  exceptions:  'The  Moonstone'  and  one  or 
two  Gaboriaus  are  great  works  in  this  style;  as  are,  in  our  OAvn 
time,  Mr.  Bentley's  'Trent's  Last  Case'  and  Mr.  Milne's  'Red 
House  Mystery.'  But  I  think  that  the  difficulties  of  a  long  de- 
tectiAre  novel  are  real  difficulties,  tho  very  clever  men  can  by 
various  expedients  get  over  them.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that 
the  detective  story  is,  after  all,  a  drama  of  masks  and  not  of  faces. 
It  depends  on  men's  false  characters  rather  than  their  real  char- 
acters. The  author  can  not  tell  us  until  the  last  chapter  any  of 
the  most  interesting  things  about  the  most  interesting"  people. 
It  is  a  masquerade  ball  in  which  everybody  is  disguised  as 
somebody  else,  and  there  is  no  true  personal  interest  until 
the  clock  strikes  twelve.  That  is,  as  I  have  said,  Ave  can 
not  really  get  at  the  psychology  and  philosophy,  the  morals 
and  the  religion,  of  the  thing  until  Ave  have  read  the  last 
chapter.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  best  of  all  when  the  first 
chapter  is  also  the  last  chapter.  The  length  of  a  short  story 
is  about  the  legitimate  length  for  this  particular  drama  of  the 
mere  misunderstanding  of  fact.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
there  have  never  been  better  detective  stories  than  the  old  series 
of  Sherlock  Holmes;  and  tho  the  name  of  the  magnificent  magi- 
cian has  been  spread  over  the  whole  Avorld,  and  is  perhaps  the 
one  great  popular  legend  made  in  the  modern  world,  I  do  not 
think  that  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  ever  been  thanked 
enough  for  them.  As  one  of  many  millions,  I  offer  my  own  mite 
of  homage." 
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THE  BUTCHERY  OF  CHRISTIANS  IN  ASIA  MINOR 


ATTACKING  AND  BUTCHERING  CHRISTIAN 
/-\  WOMEN  in  the  open  fields  and  standing  children  in 
■A-  JL.  rows  to  see  how  many  little  heads  a  bullet  will  go  through 
before  its  force  is  spent  is  said  to  be  the  Turks'  chief  by-play  in  their 
victorious  sweep  toward  Smyrna.  And  it  has  been  left  to  a  Jew 
— Henry  Morgenthau — we  are  told,  to  voice  the  most  urgent 
appeal  to  Christian  nations  to  protect  the  Christian  minorities 
in  Asia  Minor.  In  successive  battles  the  Turkish  Nationalists, 
under  Mustapha  Kemal,  have  beaten  the  Greeks  back  toward 
Smyrna  and  the  sea,  annihilating  one  army,  it  is  reported,  and 
seriously  jeopardizing  another.  Torture  and  massacre  are  re- 
ported from  several  sources  to  be  the  lot  of  the  Christians  left  in 
the  wake  of  the  retreating  Greek  armies.  "Slowly,  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  most  ghastly  torture  of  red  massacre  and  white 
massacre,"  says  The  Christian  Century  (Undenominational),  "all 
the  Christian  minorities  in  the  land  where  St.  Paul  planted  his 
little  chinches  are  being  exterminated;  and  we  have  failed  to 
produce  a  public  opinion  to  rebuke  and  stay  it.  A  delegation  of 
Greeks  now  in  America  in  behalf  of  then  tormented  and  slaugh- 
tered people — doomed  by  the  august  Council  to  go  once  more 
under  Turkish  rule — tell  of  scenes  that  sicken  the  body  with  their 
filth  and  beastliness,  and  terrify  the  soul  with  their  shame.  How 
can  we  wear  the  name  of  humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  remain  unmoved  by  such  things!" 

None  appears  more  deeply  affected  by  the  tragic  plight  and 
peril  of  the  Christian  minorities  in  Asia  Minor  than  Henry 
Morgenthau,  a  Jew,  former  American  Ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, who,  in  an  impassioned  interview  with  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  on  the  Near  East  crisis,  declares  that 
the  Turks'  "devilish  scheme"  for  the  annihilation  of  other  races 
must  be  checked.  "I  wonder,"  the  interviewer  quotes  him,  "if 
40,000.000  Christians  in  full  control  of  the  governments  of  Europe 
and  America  are  again  going  to  condone  these  offenses  by  the 
Turkish  Government.  Will  they,  like  Germany,  take  the  bloody 
hand  of  the  Turk,  forgive  him  and  decorate  him,  as  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  has  done,  with  the  highest  orders?" 

"Will  outrageous  terrorizing,  cruel  torturing,  driving  of  women 
into  harems,  debauchery  of  innocent  girls,  the  sale  of  many  of 
them  at  eighty  cents  each,  the  murdering  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  the  deportation  to  and  starvation  in  the  desert  of  other 
hundreds  of  thousands,  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  villages 
and  many  cities,  the  wilful  execution  of  this  whole  devilish 
scheme  to  annihilate  the  Armenian,  Greek  and  Syrian  Christians 
in  Turkey — will  all  this  go  unpunished? 

"Will  the  Turks  be  permitted,  aye,  even  encouraged,  by  our 
cowardice  in  not  striking  back,  to  continue  to  treat  all  Christians 
in  their  power  as  unbelieving  dogs,  or  will  definite  steps  be 
promptly  taken  to  rescue  permanently  the  remnants  of  these  old 
civilized  Christian  peoples  from  the  fangs  of  the  Turk?" 

The  Turks  should  be  pushed  back  into  Asia,  where  they  belong, 
says  Mr.  Morgenthau,  and  Constantinople,  where  the  majority  of 
the  population  is  non-Turkish,  "should  be  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  League  of  Nations  and  under  the  Allies  Avho  have 
defeated  Turkey."  The  opportunity  now  presented  should  be  ac- 
cepted at  once,  he  declares,  for  "if  the  European  countries  have 
control  of  Constantinople  they  can  eventually  influence  the 
Turks  and  keep  them  in  check,  because  the  possession  or  non- 
possession  of  Constantinople  determines  the  status  of  Turkey. 
If  she  obtains  Constantinople,  she  becomes  a  world  Power  again. 
What  sensible  person  wants  Turkey  to  be  a  world  Power  again, 
with  increased  powers  for  the  making  of  international  mischief.' " 


Americans  are  familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  Turks  from 
reports  of  their  own  "devoted  Red  Cross  workers"  in  Asia  Minor, 
says  the  Telegraph  in  commenting  editorially  on  the  interview, 
"and  no  one  speaks  with  greater  authority  on  this  head  than 
Mr.  Morgenthau.  He  emphasizes  with  earnestness  and  even  with 
passion  the  plain  duty  of  the  civilized  world  toward  the  Turk." 

Appalled  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Turks'  inhumanity,  several 
Americans  are  reported  to  have  gone  mad  and  committed  suicide 
— one,  a  member  of  the  American  Consulate,  after  he  had 
watched  the  drowning  of  hundreds  of  children  on  the  Black  Sea 
Coast.  Such  is  the  information  brought  by  the  Rev.  S.  Ralph 
Harlow,  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology  in  the  American 
College  at  Smyrna.  In  an  interview  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  he  reports  the  Turks  as  declaring  that  they  will  abohsh  all 
Christian  and  American  institutions  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  he  says, 
"  they  are  rapidly  doing  it."    He  proceeds: 

"The  cruelties  and  tortures  that  are  practised  on  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians  are  beyond  Avords.  The  only  man  in  the  world 
whose  voice  stands  out  against  them  is  a  Jew,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau. He  offered  to  find  the  means  to  transport  all  the  Arme- 
nians from  the  country,  but  the  Turks  would  not  let  him — they 
wanted  to  kill  them. 

"The  Turks  are  so  pleased  with  their  slaughter  that  they  even 
have  official  pictures  taken  of  the  tortures  and  massacres.  I  had 
a  lot  of  these  official  pictures  which  I  gave  to  an  American  Consul 
to  send  to  Washington.  They  show  the  Turkish  Governor  of  a 
province,  a  Turkish  General  and  the  high  priests  and  other  offi- 
cials, drest  in  their  best,  smiling  and  looking  on  at  the  executioner 
performing  his  tortures  below  them.  Think  of  a  people  who  not 
only  would  look  at  such  things,  but  would  have  official  photo- 
graphs taken  of  themselves  watching.  These  are  the  people  who 
are  put  in  power  over  the  remaining  Christians  of  the  Near  East ! " 

This  terrible  state  of  affairs  is  due,  declares  Mr.  Harlow,  "to 
international  jealousy  and  intrigue.  Economic  expediency  and 
moral  deficiency — that  is  the  trouble  in  the  Near  East."  Amer- 
ica, he  says,  has  put  "several  million  dollars  and  several  thousand 
lives"  into  the  Near  East,  but  mostly  for  schools  and  colleges; 
but  had  she  put  a  like  sum  of  money  and  a  like  number  of  human 
lives  there  for  purely  commercial  and  economic  interests  he 
believes  that  "our  attitude  as  a  nation  would  be  far  different 
toward  that  wretched  country."    Yet,  he  goes  on: 

"Even  to-day,  late  as  it  is,  and  with  thousands  lying  dead  of 
torture,  starvation  and  murder  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  I  am 
absolutely  sure  that  coidd  popular  opinion  in  the  United  States 
be  aroused,  as  it  would  if  it  knew  the  real  facts,  our  Government 
would  be  forced  to  take  some  action — action  which  would  be  wel- 
comed by  Great  Britain,  which  would  assure  the  people  of  the 
Near  East  security  and  safety  at  least  from  the  burning  of  their 
homes,  the  otitraging  of  their  women  and  girls,  the  ruthless  steal- 
ing of  their  children  and  the  continuance  of  terror  in  their  fives. 
But  the  morning  paper  says  in  headlines,  'American  destroyers 
on  way  to  Smyrna.  Public  assured  they  are  for  protection  of 
Americans  only.' 

"Where  is  the  humanity  for  which  the  men  died  whose  crosses 
are  still  fresh  over  the  graves  in  France?  " 

As  always,  Turkish  forces  are  conducting  a  campaign  of  un- 
paralleled atrocity,  says  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  declaring 
that  "what  was  done  in  time  of  peace  in  Armenia  is  being  done 
with  even  more  savagery  in  Anatolia.  Before  the  Turkish  lines 
the  Christian  population  is  flying,  like  herds  of  frightened  sheep, 
and  the  fate  of  those  who  lag  behind  is  death."  This  situation, 
believes  the  Monitor,  presents  a  "sorry  commentary  upon  the 
disappearance  from  the  consciousness  of  mankind  of  the  purpose 
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to  protect  Christian  minorities  proclaimed  at  Versailles."  The 
unequal  contest  now  being  waged  by  the  Greeks  was  undertaken 
by  them,  we  are  told,  at  British  initiative  and  with  at  least  the 
approval  of  France.  "Yet  in  the  prosecution  of  their  task  they 
have  had  no  help  from  Great  Britain,  while  France  has  been  at 
least  covertly  sympathetic  with  their  Turkish  foes."  And  what- 
ever their  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  strength  of  their  respective 
positions  in  Asia  Minor,  "the  fact  appears  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  have  failed  in  their  obvious  duty  as  Christian  nations." 
And  surely,  adds  this  Boston  paper,  the  events  in  Asia  Minor  as 
recently  reported  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  world  "can  not 
be  ignored  longer  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  any  more 
than  by  those  at  St.  James's." 


MORBIDITY  OF  OUR  OLD  HYMNS 

DOGGEREL  VERSE,  cheap  music  and  morbid  sentiment 
characterize  many  of  the  hymns  of  yesterday,  thinks 
The  Christian  Century  (Undenominational),  and  render 
them  inadequate  to  express  the  religious  experience  of  the 
normal  persons  of  to-day.  Some  of  the  so-called  evangelistic 
songs,  which  the  Chicago  religious  journal  thinks  do  not  count, 
express,  it  says,  "the  most  ephemeral,  and  some  of  them  dis- 
ordered or  pathological,  spiritual  states."  But,  for  other  rea- 
sons, most  of  the  standard  hymns  of  one  or  two  generations  ago 
are  also  no  longer  satisfactory,  states  The  Christian  Century, 
and  to  prove  its  assertion  suggests  that  we  sit  down  with  a 
collection  of  Watts's  and  Wesley's  hymns,  say,  and  "analyze 
them  with  the  absence  of  prejudice  in  their  favor,  such  as  you 
would  accord  a  new  composition  appearing,  for  example,  in  the 
poetry  section  of  a  modern  magazine."  We  would  find  that  "a 
genuine  social  note  is  scarcely  to  be  detected  in  any  of  them," 
that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  "morbidly  introspective.  They 
encourage  the  sold  to  struggle  through  the  present  vale  of  tears, 
and  almost  invariably  wind  up  in  the  closing  stanza  with  a 
burst  of  longing  for  the  bliss  of  a  heaven  far  removed  from  any 
possible  experience  here  and  now." 

Such  hymns  are  inadequate  now,  we  are  told,  because  of  the 
progress  in  the  social  evaluation  of  religion.  In  the  old  hymns 
"the  basic  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
on  earth,  which  is  now  the  substance  of  all  preaching  which 
normal  citizens  find  reality  in  hearkening  to,  is  unknown.  Even 
the  infrequent  expressions  which  seem  to  hint  at  it  are  clouded 
by  a  context  which  shows  that  the  conception  really  did  not 
invade  the  inner  shrine  of  the  authors'  souls."  Nor  is  this  con- 
ception readily  welcomed  even  now,  for 

"With  all  of  the  zeal  of  modern  hymnologists  and  publishers 
to  bring  our  hymn-books  down  to  the  actual  religious  experi- 
ences of  to-day,  they  are  still  far  in  arrears.  Sermons  which  dare 
to  exploit  the  morbid  introspection  of  many  of  the  older  hymns 
still  in  current  use,  woidd  be  delivered  to  empty  pews,  as  many 
of  them  indeed  are  delivered,  or  to  an  array  of  aged  and  feeble 
listeners  whose  religious  experiences  are  plainly  a  relic  of  a 
period  which  is  not  even  a  vivid  memory  among  those  of  vital 
spiritual  impulses  to-day.  Progressive  preachers  often  either 
do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  hymns  accompanying  their 
sermons,  not  pretending  to  censor  the  sentiment  of  anthems 
rendered  by  the  choir,  or  else  they  have  through  long  toils  come 
to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  finding  hymns  which  accord  with 
the  only  sentiment  which  is  acceptable  and  real  to  those  who 
attend  upon  their  preaching. 

"It  is  true  that  most  of  these  hymns  were  once  alive,  and 
exprest  not  only  the  author's  real  experiences,  but  also  those  of 
multitudes  of  his  contemporaries.  Thus  rigidly  stereotyped 
and  preserved  they  serve  a  good  purpose  in  showing  us  how  far 
and  in  what  direction  Ave  have  come  since  that  day.  They 
satisfy  an  archeologieal  curiosity,  and,  revealing  as  they  do  the 
way  persons  of  vivid  religious  consciousness  once  felt  and 
aspired,  make  lis  glad  that  we  live  now  instead  of  then,  and  help 
us  to  gird  our  loins  with  new  resolution  to  make  the  religion  of 
to-day's  Kingdom  of  Heaven  more  real  and  effectual." 


SCHOOL  COURSES  IN   COMMON   HONESTY 

EDUCATION  IS  BETTER  THAN  DETECTIVES,  and 
two  business  organizations,  realizing  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to  the  people  of  tin; 
United  States  if  the  standard  of  honesty  were  raised  and  if 
truth-telling  in  advertising,  stock  promotion,  manufacturing  and 
retail  business  were  enforced,  have  begun  campaigns  to  that  end. 
A  course  on  truth-telling  is  to  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the 


TO  PUT  HONESTY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

Dr.  William  Byron  Forbush,  who  is  about   to  enter  a  campaign  to 
reduce    defalcations    by   training  youth  in  the  ethics    of  business. 


University  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs, 
which,  through  the  experts  of  its  national  vigilance  committee, 
is  preparing  a  series  of  lectures  and  a  course  of  instruction  for 
students,  while  the  National  Surety  Company  is  launching  a 
movement  to  engage  the  cooperation  of  school  boards,  teachers 
and  public  welfare  institutions  of  every  description  throughout 
the  United  States  in  teaching  common  honesty.  The  Better 
Business  Bureau,  composed  of  representative  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  is  said  to  be  aiding  the  truth-telling  campaign, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  we  are  told,  is  doing  good 
work  in  putting  a  stop  to  deceptive  business  practises,  such  as 
calling  cloth  "all  wool"  when  it  contains  cotton,  labeling  stock- 
ings as  silk  when  they  are  mercerized,  imitating  trade  names  and 
trademarks  and  engaging  in  unfair  competition  by  untruthful 
statements.  "Telling  the  truth  and  common  honesty,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Mail,  "are  the  basis  of  sound  business." 

"There  can  be  no  permanent,  successful  business  structure 
unless  its  foundation  is  built  on  honesty  and  truth.  To  print 
a  false  or  misleading  advertisement  is  a  harm  both  to  the  publica- 
tion which  prints  it  and  to  all  other  advertisers. 

"Teaching  the  truth  should  not  be  confined  to  a  special  course 
in  a  university,  but  should  begin  in  the  home  and  in  the  primary 
schools." 

When  a.  private  business  enterprise  whose  prosperity  depends 
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upon  the  standard  of  American  honesty  finds  it  necessary  to  go 
to  heavy  expense  in  inculcating  the  lesson  of  the  seA'enth  com- 
mandment, says  the  Kansas  City  Star,  "it  seems  to  indicate  a 
weak  spot  somewhere  in  the  training  of  youth  or  in  the  ethics 
of  business  itself."  Penal  methods  are  not  successfully  coping 
with  the  crime  of  theft,  for  "no  matter  how  rigorous  the  law  or 
how  certain  its  punishment,  embezzlements  go  on."  What,  then, 
is  the  remedy? 

"The  men  who  are  losing  their  money  making  good  defalca- 
tions believe  it  must  be  in  early  education. 
They  have  employed  a  practical  investigator 
and  student  of  child  welfare,  Dr.  William 
Byron  Forbush,  author  of  'The  Boy  Prob- 
lem,' and  have  commissioned  him  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  school  boards,  teachers 
and  public  welfare  institutions  of  every 
description  throughout  the  United  States  in 
a  program  of  instruction  in  common  honesty. 
This  undertaking  infers  a  condition  not  at 
all  complimentary  to  our  present  agencies 
of  instruction,  and  those  include  the  home, 
the  school  and  the  church.  Are  they  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  in  moral  standards? 
Have  they  let  the  American  boy  get  away 
from  them?  If  not,  then  the  responsibility 
must  be  passed  on  to  American  business,  for 
business  usually  takes  the  American  boy 
directly  from  the  home  and  the  school  and  if 
he  turns  out  a  thief  the  breakdown  in  his 
character  has  occurred  somewhere  along 
this  very  short  line.  These  agencies  must 
share  the  responsibility  among  them  until  in- 
vestigation finds  the  sure  spot.  If  business  is 
now  the  sufferer,  business  ought  to  make 
sure  its  teaching  and  example  have  not  been 
the  corrupting  cause.  If  it  can  clear  itself,  it 
will  help  to  localize  the  problem." 


SHALL  THE   DAUGHTERS 
WORK? 


THE  FEMININE  INSTINCT  for 
domesticity  is  not  entirely  crusht 
by  the  modern  independence  move- 
ment and  the  industrial  opportunity  presented  to  women,  as 
is  witnessed,  in  the  case  of  the  French  women,  by  a  questionnaire 
recently  put  to  them.  The  French  women  have  entered  into 
the  professions  and  public  activities  almost  as  extensively  as 
American  women  have  done,  and  recently  it  occurred  to  a  French 
newspaper,  we  are  told  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  to  ask 
some  of  the  women  successful  in  their  particular  lines  whether, 
if  they  have  daughters,  they  wish  them  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. A  majority  of  the  answers  are  decidedly  in  the  negative, 
the  objection  being,  we  are  told,  not  to  professional  life,  but 
to  the  particular  profession  in  which  the  women  were  engaged. 
But,  notes  the  News: 

"These  women  all  indicated  a  wish  that  their  daughters  should 
lead  domestic  fives,  some  saying  so  frankly,  but  no  one  is  quoted 
as  objecting  to  their  entering  into  some  lucrative  occupation  if 
necessity  requires,  tho  it  must  be  other  than  that  of  their  moth- 
ers. This  is  quite  in  line  with  the  attitude  taken  by  many  men 
who  do  not  favor  the  entrance  of  their  sons  into  their  own  calling, 
the  real  reason  being  that  they  see  the  drawbacks  and  difficulties 
of  their  own  as  of  no  other  occupation.  But  men  expect  their 
sons  to  engage  in  some  sort  of  life  work,  whereas  women  probably 
as  a  class  approve  of  a  business  career  for  their  daughters  only 
if  necessity  calls  for  it,  and  then  only  until  marriage  ends  the 
need  of  self-support. 

"This  is  natural  and  feminine  and  a  view  likely  to  prevail  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  France,  in  spite  of  all  the  industrial 
and  professional  opportunities  open  to  women,  and  the  alleged 
independence  given  to  them  by  the  ballot.  Domesticity  shifts 
its  characteristics  as  time  goes  on.  A  life  spent  in  cooking,  wash- 
ing dishes  and  bending  over  the  washtub  does  not  invite  the  girls 
of  to-day.  but  they  want  their  own  homes  none  the  less." 


A  CONVERT    TO    ROME. 

Puritanism,    says  an  Anglican  canon, 

drove   G.   K.    Chesterton  out    of  the 

Church  of  England. 


G.  K.  CHESTERTON  GOES  TO  ROME 

GK.  CHESTERTON  has  "taken  the  Pope's  shilling," 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  paper  puts  it,  and  Rome's  gain 
is  the  Anglican  Church's  loss  of  a  brilliant  writer  and 
apologist.  Tho  a  disappointment  to  his  Anglican  friends,  Mr. 
Chesterton's  submission  to  Rome  was  not  unexpected,  we  are 
told,  because  for  many  years  he  had  been  under  the  influence  of 
Hilaire  Belloc,  a  well-known  Catholic  ■writer,  and  had  for  a  long 
time  been  sympathetic  toward  the  Papacy  in  his  published 
works.  As  a  prominent  Anglican  clergyman, 
Canon  Headderly,  sees  it,  the  Puritan  ten- 
dency of  the  English  Church  is  to  blame  for 
the  loss  of  Chesterton.  The  Anglican  treat- 
ment of  its  biggest  asset  on  the  intellectual 
side,  he  says,  according  to  a  dispatch  to  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "is  on  a  par 
with  our  general  muddleheadedness  as  a 
religious  body."  Voicing  his  criticism  fur- 
ther, he  declares: 

"We  have  never  had  such  an  apologist  as 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  yet  he  has  hardly 
ever  figured  at  a  church  meeting.  We 
prefer  the  dull  logic  of  some  dry-as-dust 
professor  from  Oxford  to  the  sparkling  para- 
dox of  the  greatest  wit  of  the  century. 

"  Religion  is  still  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  Puritanism  and  kill-joys  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Chesterton  would  lift  us  up,  but  we 
won't  let  him.  We  are  still  scared  by  mid- 
Victorian  arguments  about  science  and 
miracles.  G.  K.  C.  would  deliver  us  and 
keep  us  orthodox  at  the  same  time. 

"But  we  would  rather  not  be  set  free. 
Any  one  who  courteously  and  fairly  explodes 
Puritan  fallacies  is  doing  more  good  than 
he  knowrs  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  in 
England.  Puritanism  has  virtually  destroyed 
Sunday  in  thinking  to  preserve  it.  It  has 
made  religion  suspected.  It  has  taken  away 
joy  and  beauty  and  love  while  it  was  doing 
work  of  angels  who  make  merry  in  heaven. 
Most  of  this  sad  work  has  been  through 
sheer  lack  of  humor,  and  this  is  partly  why 
it  can  only  be  undone  by  humorists  like  Chesterton." 

It  may  seem  strange  not  so  much  that  Mr.  Chesterton  has  gone 
over  to  Rome  as  that  he  has  so  long  remained  in  the  Anglican 
communion,  says  The  Church  Times  (London),  an  Anglican 
weekly,  adding  that  "what  Protestantism  has  accused  Catholi- 
cism of  doing  it  is  itself  doing  to-day.  It  is  driving  from  our 
Communion  the  educated  laity.  Hensonism  has  never,  we  be- 
lieve, attracted  one  educated  man  to  the  Chinch;  it  has,  we  be- 
lieve, robbed  that  Church  of  the  genius  of  G.  K.  Chesterton  and 
of  lesser  men  who  are  not  content  with  cold  negations."  Mr. 
Chesterton  comes  into  the  Roman  camp  from  the  open,  not  from 
the  vicarage  garden,  remarks  the  London  Tablet  (Catholic), 
remembering  whence  Cardinal  Newman  came,  and  "it  may  well 
be  that  Air.  Chesterton's  profession  of  faith,  while  it  does  nothing 
to  hamper  his  own  freedom  as  a  man  of  letters,  may  put  at  least 
some  check  on  the  idle  and  vapid  vocabulary  of  Protestant  super- 
stition." Hitherto  a  free-lance,  Mr.  Chesterton  is  now  a  formalh- 
enlisted  soldier  under  the  Papal  banner; 

"but  only  the  ignorant  or  the  ill-disposed  will  deny  to  his  future 
apostolate  the  vitality  and  the  spontaneity  credited  to  him  in  the 
past.  For  Catholics,  indeed,  his  coming  into  the  Fold,  if  it 
should  abate  some  of  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  they  had  in  the 
friendly  and  forceful  testimony  of  an  acute  outsider,  removes  at 
once  and  for  ever  any  misgiving  as  to  the  reality  and  the  actual- 
ity of  all  his  poetry  and  all  his  prose.  The  word  has  become  the 
deed.  All  men  may  know  for  certain  now  that  it  meant  more 
than  an  esthetic  love  for  the  Middle  Ages;  it  was  charged  with 
duty  as  well  as  with  beauty;  it  achieved,  more  than  a  merely  lit- 
erary sincerity,  the  largest  sincerity  in  life." 
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ggT     GREAT  FOR  BREAKFAST— INVIGORATING   SOUP 


If  you  came  down  from  your  home  town 

To  visit  Campbell's  farms 
Youi  eyes  would  dance  with  every  glance 

At  fields  just  filled  with  charms! 
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Acres  and  acres 

of  the  finest  tomatoes 

that  grow! 


'  I 
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Stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach! 
On  the  great  Campbell's  farms  in  fertile  New  Jersey, 
the  tomato  is  developed  to  its  full  perfection.  Vast 
crops  are  grown.  Seeds  from  perfected  fruit  are 
planted  in  thousands  of  acres  which  yield  their 
luscious  harvest  to 

CampbelPs  Tomato  Soup 

It  is  made  with  this  juicy  red-ripe  flawless  fruit, 
sun-ripened  on  the  vines.  Just  the  pure  tonic  juices 
and  rich  fruity  parts  strained  to  a  fine,  smooth 
puree  enriched  with  golden  butter  and  spiced  to  a 
delicious  nicety  by  the  famous  Campbell's  chefs. 
What  a  treat  for  your  appetite ! 


21  kinds 


Delightful 

variety  in 

Campbell 

's  Soups 

Asparagus 

Mulligatawny 

Bean 

Mutton 

Beef 

Ox  tail 

Bouillon 

Pea 

Celery 

Pepper  Pot 

Chicken 

Printanier 

Chicken  Gumbo  (Okrai    Tomato 

Consomme 

Tomato-Okra 

Julienne 

Vegetable 

Mock  Turtle 

Vegetable-Beef 

Vermicelli 

Tomato 

12  cents  a  can 


Your  grocer  can  supply  any 
of  these  soups 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


THE  Izaak  Walton  League  Monthly 
(Chicago)  is  a  newcomer  to  this  de- 
partment, but  its  debut  is  auspicious,  only 
the  length  of  the  poem  outruns  our  space. 
hence  the  compression: 

THE  RAPE  OF  THE  RIVER 
By  Robert  H.   Davis 

Up  a  canyon,  on  a  crystal  river, 

1  was  born. 

In  the  springtime  its  waters. 

Mixed  with  sunshine  and  shadows, 

Tumbled  like  a  man  intoxicated, 

Always  laughing; 

Gliding  over  bowlders, 

Through  the  pools  and  riffles. 

It  was  full  of  trout : 

Strong,  fat,  glistening,  hard  fish. 

And  this  river,  as  though  weary  of  rolling 

And  reeling  and  falling  forever  downward, 

Finally  sprawled  itself  into  a  valley 

And  lay  there  sleeping. 

In  the  summer  the  trout  from  the  mountain 

Followed  the  diminishing  brook  into  the  pool. 

Where  the  water  was  clear,  and  deep,  and  blue, 

And  the  fish  were  quicker 

Than  light  that  is  born  and  dies  in  the  night. 

The  shadow  of  hemlock,  and  birch,  and  yew 

Lay  in  its  mirror. 

How  still  the  surface  in  the  pearl  of  the  morning. 

Tln-ough  the  forest  comes  stealing 

A  wandering  zephyr,  touching  its  waters 

Which  seem  at  the  moment  to  stir, 

As  though  from  soft  lips 

A  woman  had  breathed 

A  sigh  on  a  fragment  of  fur. 

II 

A  kingfisher,  high  on  its  lookout, 

Gave  raucous  music,  then  plunged  like  a  plummet 

Emerging  dew  spangled,  returning  in  victory. 

I  took  my  fish  with  a  fly 

As  we  mingled  our  laughter. 

I  whipped  its  head  waters 

Through  the  wet  of  its  alders, 

The  mesh  of  its  willows, 

The  harsh  of  its  hazels. 

Up  and  down  its  bowlder-encrusted 

Sand-dusted  channel,  and  its  pebbly  bottom, 

I  groped  on  the  trail  of  its  swimmers. 

My  nostrils  distended  to  drink  in 

The  perfume  of  wild  wood, 

The  tang  of  the  earth, 

The  pungent  aromas  that  haunted  its  highways. 


IV 

The  strength  of  the  mountains  came  unto  me. 

I  strode  the  turbulent  currents 

Under  the  spell  of  the  red  gods 

I  attended  the  birth  of  the  daybreak, 

The  wine  of  my  youth  for  the  christening. 

In  the  crisp  of  the  morning,  bereft  of  my  plumage, 

I  dived  like  the  kingfisher 

Into  the  cool  embrace 

Of  the  life-giving  waters. 

I  swam  from  shore  to  shore  and  back  again, 

Sleeping  upon  its  velvet  banks 

The  sleep  of  sweet  exhaustion. 


Kings  lose  their  empires, 

Rulers  surrender  their  scepters, 

The  dreamers  awake: 

I  heard  a  whistle  across  the  valley, 

A  clock  ticked  through  the  silence.  .  .  . 

I  sensed  the  whirring  of  wheels — 

The  call  of  commerce. 

I  smelled  the  swreat  of  labor! 

I  hastened  out  of  the  canyon. 

Out  of  the  valley 

Into  the  w  Iiirlpool  of  effort — 

Jostled  by  the  tides  of  trade, 

Leaving  behind  me  my  kingdom  in  the  hills, 

The  cadences  of  nature,  the  voices  of  the  forest, 


The  soft   diapasons,  intangible  largo,  rising  and 

falling. 
Low  voices  calling — 
"Woodland's  own  argot, 
Memory's  organry. 

VI 
Time  flies  on  the  wings  of  youth. 
Three  score  years  roll  by.   .   .  . 

VII 
Back  again!     Home  again!     Life  again! 
Breasting  the  rarefied  air  of  the  mountains, 
With  my  rod  in  my  hand, 
And  a  creel  on  my  hip, 
And  a  dozen  or  so  of  friendly  old  flies — 
You've  seen  the  speckled  trout  rise. 
A  heart  full  of  hope,  and  the  passion  that  burns 
In  the  breast  of  the  prodigal  son  who  returns.   .  .   . 
Where  are  the  landmarks? 
Why  broods  the  mountain? 
Has  the  world  grown  old? 
Is  the  timber  thin  on  the  hill-top? 
Has  the  warm  south  wind  grown  cold? 
I  plunge  tlirough  the  dusty  bracken 
With  insatiable  hunger. 
Again  I  shall  gaze  upon  the  canyon 
And  the  wild  and  the  still  waters. 
Parting  the  underbrush  with  tremulous  hand.   .   .   . 
At  last! 

With  muted  lips  and  panicked  heart  1  see, 
Through  tears  that  blind  my  eyes, 
A  ravished  landscape,  and  a  ruined  stream. 
My  still  beloved  liills  denuded. 
And    the   canyon — where   once   a   myriad    living 

springs 
Wept  in  ecstasy — now-  parched  and  dry. 
Chaos  only  reigns  supreme; 
Nightmare's  slaughter  of  a  dream. 
Forest  and  stream  in  grief  had  died, 
By  the  vandals  crucified. 

VIII 

Something  like  mounds  in  a  graveyard 
Lay  on  the  banks  of  the  pool.   .   .  . 
Dust  of  death  from  a  saw-mill, 


Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast 

Only  to  die. 

All  the  tears  that  one  could  shed  were  useless 

In  that  hallowed  glen 

Now  null  and  void. 

The  crystal  stream  had  ceased  to  flow; 

The  valley  lay  stricken  and  athirst. 

The  moss  had  hardened  on  the  granite  stone, 

The  birds  had  flown, 

The  trout  had  passed  into  the  dust, 

Their  gleaming  jewels  turned  to  rust. 

A  vast  and  terrible  silence  lay  brooding. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
novelist,  W.  H.  Hudson,  died  in  England, 
no  cable  apprized  us  of  it.  We  had  to  wait 
to  read  it  in  the  English  papers.  "In  his 
silent  woodland  way,  he  slipt  off  to  the 
Purple  Land  shortly  after  Xorthcliffe's 
death,  while  all  the  papers  were  full  of  the 
career  of  the  newspaper  owner.  Under  the 
cover  of  that  clamor  he  blew.  We  do  not 
apologize  for  the  slang  Avord — there  is 
great  poetry  in  it."  Says  Christopher 
Morley  in  the  New  York  Evening  Pod 
while  he  prints  there  these  lines: 

IN  REMEMBRANCE 

(The  author  of  "Green  Mansions, "  died  August  IS, 
1922) 

By  Marian  Storm 

When  the  clock   ticks   too  loudly,   counting   the 

pulse  of  night, 
When  dawn  with  a  face  like  twilight's  comes  to 

the  pane, 
Often  I  open  my  eyes  on  your  desert  of  utmost 

grief,  O  master, 
That  soundless  plain 


Where  a  man  might  sit  for  a  thousand  years  like 

a  stone. 
Brooding,  his  head  bowed  over  his  knees — 
"In  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain,"  alone, 
While  nights  go  by  like  these. 

I  remember — A  misty  serpent  hung  from  the  cliff, 
That  night  when  at  last  your  fever  of  journeying 

broke, 
To  wave  you  back  from  Roraima. 

Ah,  if 
Her  snowry  ashes,  as  light  as  smoke, 
Mingled  with  roots  and  herbs  weighed  down  your 

heart. 
They  kindled  before  your  gaze  a  numbing  vision: 
An  endless  serpent  (creature  of  opulent  art!) 
Crawling  to  match  your  steps  in  his  cold  derision, 
Vengeful  for  that  dark  snake  that  you  killed  in 

his  sleep, 
With  the  "blue-white,  icy,  lidless  eyes" 
That  still  in  the  jungle  reproachful  vigil  keep 
Though  the  slayer  flies. 

In  the  echoing  midnight 

You  shouted  into  the  forest  for  her  who  would 

never  again  be  there, 
Finding   her   wilderness   rapture   in   your    Green 

Mansions — 
The  light  at  play  on  her  strangely  sparkling  hair. 
Could  it  be  a  race  of  little  "troubadour  monkeys," 
Strumming  up  in  the  boughs,  guitar  on  knee? 
It  was  only  her  speech,  the  tongue  of  a  vanished 

people 
Who  spoke  in  a  far  off  time,  melodiously: 
A  people  who  went  to  their  end  with  her,  in  fire, 
Whom  only  you  could  see. 

Green  Mansions,  leaves  of  the  woods,  endure  not 

here. 
The  berries  are  blazing  out  on  the  mountain  ash 
In  the  North  where  you  never  came. 
It  is  almost  time  for  our  hummingbirds  to  flash 
Over  the  Gulf  to  your  land  of  sleeping  flame. 
But   following    that    "low   star''    past   the   cruel 

savanna, 
Your  acolyte  would  find 
Forever   rebuilt   in   the   South   your   murmuring 

Mansions, 
And  undivined 

In  many  a  spirit,  green  as  those  leaves  forever, 
One  tragical  story  shrined. 

The  sonata  is,  perhaps,  grown  too  formal 
for  our  moderns,  but  the  "commonplace" 
song  suggested  here  as  an  alternative  is 
always  with  us.  Overtones  of  Browning, 
but  even  more  introversions  than  he  used, 
are  found  in  these  lines  from  the  London 
Saturday  Review: 

SONATA 

By  Richard   Church 

Singing  this  lullaby  hit  of  honey-sweet  words, 
Utterly  meaningless,  lady,  made  for  your  ear, 
Made  in  a  moment  when  purpose  and  aim  are  but 

dim 
Chimera  beating  their  wings  in  the  heat  like  birds 
Whose   spring-nests   are   built;     made   when   the 

summer  thoughts  swim 
Trembling  with  shame  .   .  . 

.  .  .  suddenly  visions  of  him, 
Him  the  musician,  your  lover,  cold  in  his  love, 
Old  in  his  dreams  and  the  cunning  of  soul-tangled 

themes, 
Spun  from  one  fine  note,  vibrating  fold  upon  fold 
— Who    knows    how    it    is    done? — sound-flowers 

dilating 
Petal  on  petal,  round  upon  round,  boldly  unrolled 
From  flower  to  pennon,  from  pennon  to  banner, 
— You   know   the   ineffable   manner,    the   heart- 
breaking toss 
Of  the  hair  from  the  ear ;  the  sense  of  unbearable  loss 
In  the  lift  of  the  fingers,  while  the  denouement 
Lingers  .   .   .  notes  wait,  drift  over  time  .  .   . 
Hope  floats  in  the  void.  .  .  .  By  the  way,  you  wrong 
Him;  you're  annoyed.    Don't  load  him  with  hate, 
Remember  his  scope,  incredible! — That  is  no  crime. 
Shall  I  sing  you  a  commonplace  song? 
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World/ Wde  Wireless 


from  every  Postal  Telegraph  Office  and  Call  Box 


MERICAN  business  men  realize  that 
world  competition,  as  well  as  domestic, 
was  never  keener —that  the  rewards  will 
go  to  those  who  intelligently  use  every 
honorable  medium  of  progress  and  success. 

The  modern  medium  of  international  business 
and  personal  communication  is  World-Wide 
Wireless  which,  through  an  arrangement  recently 
perfected  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
with  the  Postal  Telegraph- Cable  Company,  is 
now  made  available  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  Europe,  Africa,  India,  and  the  Near  East. 


over  the  Postal  Telegraph  land  lines 


The  biggest  and  most  successful  banking  houses  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  for  several  years  have  been  stim- 
ulating their  foreign  business  through  the  World-Wide 
Wireless  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  Business 
men  in  distant  cities,  having  New  York  connections,  have 
even  telephoned  their  messages, directing  that  they  go  for- 
ward as  Radiograms  and  thus  receive  instant  attention. 

You  will  find  that  Radio  is  a  stimulant  in  obtaining 
business  abroad.  European  business  men  are  using  radio 
extensively  to  communicate  with  their  business  connec- 
tions here  and  in  other  distant  countries. 

Nation-wide  access  to  the  powerful  radio  sending 
stations  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  is  now  pro- 
vided over  the  land  lines  of  the  Postal  Telegraph.  You 
can  telephone  your  Radiogram  to  any  of  their  offices,  or 
use  their  call-box,  or  step  into  the  nearest  office  and  send 
your  message.  You  will  be  instantly  in  touch  with  the  for- 
eign capitals  of  the  world  through  World-Wide  Wireless. 


NOTE:  In  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Washington,  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  will  continue  as  hereto- 
fore to  maintain  its  own  collection  and  distribution  system 
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Lfood  morning,  London 

T  ONDON'S  Wall  Street  is  called 
L*>  "The  City."  Top  hats  and  frock 
coats,  quite  in  order  there,  are  seldom 
seen  in  Whitechapel,  with  its  dense 
swarms  of  tenement  dwellers,  its  rau- 
cous cries  and  its  pitiful  squalor.  Pic- 
cadilly and  the  Strand,  with  their 
theatres  and  their  shows  and  crowded 
streets,  buses  moving  heavily  but  skill- 
fully through  the  most  congested  traf- 
fic in  the  world,  are  half-brothers  to 
Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue.  There, 
as  in  fashionable  Rotten  Row,  or 
around  the  Parliament  buildings  on 
the  Embankment,  or  shopping  in 
Bond  Street,  you  are  surprised  at  the 
number  of  visiting  Americans  you 
run  across.  And  at  64  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  where  the  Central  Radio 
office  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  is  located — the  link  to  the 
world's  powerful  sending  station  — 
the  radio  operators  think  of  London 
as  "right  across  the  street." 
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233  Broadway,  New  York 
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Gibraltar 
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small  hamlets  of  a  sort.  The  houses  are  as  described,  simply 
made  of  mud  and  sticks,  ■without  "windows,  without  furniture, 
and  mostly  without  any  kinds  of  beds.  The  people  live  in  them 
in  company  with  their  cattle  and  pigs;  they  eat  practically 
nothing  but  vegetables,  and,  cut  off  from  the  outside  world, 
lacking  all  the  means  and  encouragements  of  civilization,  pos- 
sessing, indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of  Las  Jurcles,  a  few  little 
schools  of  a  strange  sort,  these  people  have,  by  dint  of  disease 
and  intermarriage,  fallen  to  a  sad  state  of  degeneracy  which  is 
plainly  indicated  in  their  shortened  bodies  and  their  stupid 
countenances.  It  is  wall  said  that  they  are  not  more  than  half 
alive. 

King  Alfonso  was  deeply  touched.  In  hamlet  after  hamlet, 
after  talking  with  the  people,  he  distributed  money  and  other 
things  among  them.  But  Al- 
fonso was  not  only  affected  in 
his  sympathies,  he  saw  that 
here  was  misery  that  de- 
manded a  lasting  cure  and 
that  he,  the  King,  must  get 
the  cure  applied.    We  are  told: 

He  was  two  or  three  days  on 
this  expedition,  and  one  night 
in  the  tents  he  discust  keenly 
with  the  experts  Avho  were 
with  him  the  possibilities  of 
an  improvement  in  the  state  of 
things  which  he  said  could  not 
be  tolerated  any  longer — as 
indeed,  now  that  the  world 
knoAvs  about  it,  it  can  not. 
The  journey  among  the  ham- 
lets was  a  lugubrious,  a  pain- 
fully solemn  thing. 

One  day  the  King  was  in  the 
saddle  or  leading  his  horse  for 
more  than  ten  hours,  and 
passed  through  some  of  the 
worst  parts.  He  came  to  Mar- 
tinandran,  which  is  about  the 

Aery  worst,  consisting  of  some  twenty-five  huts  or  holes  in 
the  ground,  with  about  a  hundred  people  living  therein,  and 
not  a  breath  of  air  to  enter  any  of  them  save  through  what 
would  be  called  the  doorways.  As  the  royal  cavalcade  ap- 
proached this  Martinandran,  a  strange  silence  and  stillness 
seemed  to  hang  over  it  and  possess  it.  When  they  came  up 
to  it,  they  found  that  there  was  not  a  living  person  there;  it 
had  been  abandoned.  But  this  mystery  was  cleared  soon  after- 
ward, when  it  Avas  disco Arered  that  every  one  of  these  miserables 
had  gone  tramping  through  the  A'alley  and  o\'er  the  hills  to  meet 
the  King,  and  had  perhaps  been  up  with  him  somewhere.  The 
party  Avaited  for  a  time,  and  the  people  came  back,  and  Avhat  the 
King  saw  in  their  faces,  and  A\rhat  he  felt  on  examining  their 
conditions,  shall  not  be  stated.  He  went  on  his  Avay  in  melan- 
choly.    He  was  glad  at  length  to  be  out  of  it  all. 

Before  he  had  left  Las  Jurdes,  Don  Alfonso  had  quite  de- 
termined AAhat  was  the  best  thing  to  do  Avith  it,  and  his  concep- 
tion Avas  his  own,  and  was  in  fact  in  opposition  to  that  pro- 
pounded by  the  experts  in  the  form  of  reports.  The  King's 
scheme,  which  is  virtually  the  national  decision,  is  probably  the 
best  and  the  most  efficient  one.  The  others  reported  in  faAor 
of  making  roads,  schools,  installing  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
and  doing  all  sorts  of  standard  ciArilization  things,  which  in  the 
course  of  time,  long,  long  time,  Avould  perhaps  bring  Las  Jurdes 
to  a  higher  leArel  of  life. 

Xo,  said  the  King;  it  is  slow  and  uncertain.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  remoAre  all  these  people  immediately  to  other  parts, 
set  them  to  mix  among  others,  and  so  raise  their  standard  of 
life  and  their  capacity  in  a  A\ray  they  could  never  be  raised  if 
they  remain  only  among  themseh'es.  And  AArhen  they  haAre 
all  been  taken  away  to  A-arious  parts,  the  thing  to  do  with  Las 
Jurdes  is  to  burn  it  out  complete,  eA'erything.  Afterward, 
there  AA'ill  be  plenty  of  time  to  consider  whether  any  good  can  be 
made  to  come  from  that  land. 

This  Avill  probably  be  done,  and  soon.  It  is  surely  an  extraor- 
dinary but  necessary  procedure.  A  whole  race,  as  it  Avere,  to  be 
moved,  a  whole  district  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  long 
to  be  burnt  and  destroyed. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  perhaps  the  only  one,  and  a  strange 
one.  is  that  these  miserable  people  haAre  after  all  an  affection 
for  the  piece  of  land  on  which  they  hVe,  and  do  not  want  to 
leaA-e.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  has  brought  it 
to  its  present  state  is  the  lack  of  trees,  which  former  dwellers  in 
these  parts  cut  down  greedily. 
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PROSPERITY  AMONG  BEGGARS 

FAT  BEOGAR,"  says  Mark  Synon,  dean  of  Greater 


FRANCE 
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WHERE    KING  ALFONSO'S   PIGMIES   LIVE 


New  York's  16,000  professional  mendicants  and 
reputed  to  be  a  S22-a-day  man  with  money  in  three 
banks  and  a  farm  in  Connecticut — "a  fat  beggar  isn't  Avortk  the 
poAvder  to  bloAv  him  up.  He's  an  offense  in  the  sight  of  the 
charitable  and  a  drag  on  the  industry."  So  Mr.  Synon  objects 
strongly  to  legless  beggars.  "They  haA'e  to  squat  in  one  place 
and  get  fat,"  he  remarks  in  an  interAneAv  granted  to  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  tells  us: 

Synon  spoke  derisiA-ely  of  the  sudden  police  activity  against 
NeAv  York  City  mendicants.    He  said  more  than  $15,000,000 

is  collected  annually  by  profes- 
sional alms-seekers  in  Greater 
New  York.  If  it  were  not  for 
"the  heaA-y  split,"  he  added, 
begging  would  be  more  profit- 
able than  it  is  for  those  Avho 
actually  gather  the  cash. 

"TheAvay  things  are,"  said 
this  bearded  mendicant,  "Ave 
haA'e  to  obey  orders  and  stick 
to  assigned  territory.  If  I 
could  pick  my  location,  I'd  be 
making  more  money.  I  sup- 
pose there  has  been  a  holler 
because  the  big  boys  up  top 
wouldn't  stand  for  turning 
OA'er  the  Avhole  pot.  You  knoAv 
hoAv  it  is,  with  a  campaign 
coming  and  eA'ery  angle  being 
Avorked  for  cash.  We  guys  in 
the  street  don't  know  a  lot  of 
what's  going  on.  The  organ- 
ization officers  handle  60  per 
cent,  of  our  takings  and  attend 
to  squeals  when  there  are  an\\ 
"All  the  stuff  about  'Short- 
card  '  Malone  being  the  cause 
of  this  roAv  with  the  police  be- 
cause of  [trouble  he  had  oAer  his  automobile  is  plain  bunk. 
EArerybody  on  the  inside  knows  Avhat  started  the  round-up. 
It  began  more  than  three  months  ago  and  has  been  working  up 
to  a  climax.  The  bulls  picked  up  '  Tinpot '  Taylor  by  mistake. 
He's  a  regular.  Most  of  the  men  locked  up  are  just  trimmers. 
The  bulls  are  making  a  front.  That's  all  it  amounts  to.  I'd 
like  to  get  a  ruling  on  Taylor's  game.     He's  an  artist. 

"There  are  some  fine  points  of  laAv  relating  to  the  profession 
of  begging.  Is  there  any  law  to  preA'ent  a  man  walking  down  a 
city  street  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  instead  of  on  his  head?  Be- 
lieAre  me,  there  ain't.  Of  course  the  man  carrying  his  hat  mustn't 
panhandle.  He's  got  to  keep  moAing,  holding  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  He  may  boAv  politely  to  ladies  and  giAe  eA'ery  man  he 
meets  the  sad  eye.  If  b.e  does  that  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  any- 
where in  Broadway,  for  instance,  I'll  giAe  him  $10  a  day  for  an 
honest  fifty-fifty  split.  This  is  the  most  charitable  town  on 
God's  green  earth.    It's  an  easy-money  toAA'n. 

"I  used  to  coA'er  a  beat  in  this  town  thirty  years  ago 
when  'Blinky'  Lewis  was  in  charge.  The  big  boss  now  is  a  lot 
smarter  than  Blinky,  and  he  Avas  no  slouch.  He  kept  head- 
quarters doAvn  behind  180  Park  Roav,  back  of 'Diamond  Dan' 
O'Rourke's. 

"'Tinpot'  Taylor,  Avhich  is  my  pard's  professional  name,  was 
one  of  Lewis's  best  bets.  He  AA'orked  the  onion  trick.  That  guy 
could  cry  all  day — used  to  knot  a  raAv  onion  into  the  handker- 
chief he  wiped  his  eyes  AAdth  and  sob  his  heart  out.  Most  of  the 
gang  that  operated  then  are  dead.  There  Avas  'Pegleg'  Blondin, 
'Curley'  Wells,  'Scarf ace'  Porter  and  'Jimmy  the  Fireman' — 
whose  real  name  was  Hinds.  He  used  to  be  a  fireman. 
Both  arms  Avere  amputated  after  he  was  smashed  up  in  a 
crash  between  a  ladder  truck  ami  hose-cart  in  Twenty-third 
Street. 

"Professionals  in  New  York  to-day  are  mere  collectors.  They 
don't  get  the  diA'A-y  Lewis  used  to  allow,  but  then  they  gather  a 
lot  more  coin.  The  ti'ouble  with  this  organized  and  effieiency 
experted  game  is  that  it  destroys  initiative.  If  a  man  pulls 
anything  new  he  gets  called  down  or  else  they  let  him  go  ahead 
with  it  and  assess  him  for  increased  reA-enue.  It's  the  same  way 
in  big  business  where A_er  you  go.  Any  boob  that  im-ents  some- 
thing and  thinks  he's  going  to  be  a  millionaire  finds  out  his 
mistake.     Somebody  takes  him  into  partnership." 

Synon  referred  to  "floating  panhandlers"  as  unworthy  of 
public  support.  He  made  no  objection  to  their  operations,  he 
added,  because  nine  out  of  ten  kneAA-  nothing  and   "couldn't 
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THE     UNPRODUCTIVE     DOLLAR 


A  NATIONAL  association  of  whole- 
sale merchants,  planning  to  extend 
credit  assistance  to  worthy  retailers  in  need 
of  financial  aid,  investigated  the  causes 
of  success  or  failure  in  thousands  of  retail 
stores. 

In  almost  every  case  where  a  retailer 
was  unsuccessful,  investigation  showed 
among  the  contributing  causes : — 

First,  that  the  unsuccessful  retailer 
carried  so  many  competitive  lines  of  mer- 
chandise that  he  could  not  afford  to  carry 
a  complete  line  of  any  one: 

Second,  that  the  bulk  of  his  stock  con- 
sisted of  merchandise  which  possessed  no 
known  and  recognized  value  among  the 
trade  and  the  public. 

Since  1914,  statisticians  have  covered 
reams  of  paper  figuring  the  fluctuation  of 
the  dollar  from  month  to  month.     But  the 


most  important  fact  about  the  fluctuation 
of  the  dollar  is  one  that  eludes  the  statis- 
tician and  cannot  be  encompassed  by  his 
figures. 

For,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  value  of 
a  dollar  depends  upon  the  wisdom  with 
which  it  is  invested. 

Experience  has  proved  that  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  known  and  recognized 
merchandise  represents  more  money  than 
a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise 
of  which  the  public  has  never  heard. 

The  dollar  invested  in  advertised  mer- 
chandise is  a  working  dollar  in  good  times 
and  bad.  It  does  not  wait  for  buyers.  It 
makes  them. 

The  dollar  invested  in  merchandise 
which  creates  no  demand  for  itself  is  an 
idle  dollar.  It  does  not  make  buyers.  It 
waits  for  them. 


N.      W.       A    Y    E    R 


£f 


SON 


ADVERTISING  HEADQUARTERS 

New  York  Boston  PHILADELPHIA  Cleveland 

I^'mIwiiiuIvAMKH 


Chicago 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


I  have  been  studying 

how  to  write 

advertisements 

I   have   been   making  an  earnest  effort 
recently   to   master  the  technique 
of  regular  professional  advertising 
writers   and   the   following   paragraphs 
arc   an   expression   of   my  progress. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


The  Man  who  knows    /ain't  that\ 
is  the  man  who  grows    V  s"aPPy?  ) 

You — discriminating  in  judgment — de- 
manding the  world's  best — you  are  the  man 
for  whom  Mennen  Shaving  Cream  is  made. 

This  marvelous  achievement  of  science 
marks  the  zenith  of  soap  making.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  better  soap  could  be  made. 
It  works  with  lightning  speed,  softens  the 
most  stubborn  beard  instantly  and  afterwards 
your  face  enjoys  the  sensation  of  relaxed 
content  ordinarily  experienced  only  after  the 
hot  towel  massage  of  a  skilled  barber. 

There's  happiness  in  every  shave.  Dull 
razors  seem  sharp — tough  beards  seem 
tenderest  down. 

Demand  Mennen's — accept  no  substitute. 


That's  about  as  far  as  my  advertising 
vocabulary  will  go  as  yet — somehow 
I  never  have  been  able  to  accumu- 
late  more   words   than   I   need  to 
carry  on  an  ordinary  conversation. 

But   there's  something   wrong   with 
that  new  style.     I  can't  quite  put 
my   finger   on   the   trouble,   but  it 
doesn't  sound  true.     Perhaps  it's 
because  it  isn't  true.      A  superlative 
statement  rarely  is  true. 

Mennen's  isn't   a  marvelous 
achievement   of   science — it's  just 
almighty  good   shaving  cream.      It 
doesn't   work   instantly — no   shaving 
soap  or  cream   does.      The  longer 
you   take   to  work  up  the   lather, 
the  better  will  be  the  shave.     That 
last   statement   about   the  hot  towel 
massage   sort   of   skirts    the   outer 
edges   of   the  truth,  for  your   face 
does   feel  great    after  a   Mennen   Shave. 

After  all,  I  guess  I'll  stick  to  my 
own  style. 

Now   don't   forget — three   things 
you   have   been   meaning   to   do   are 
to  send  for  and  try  Mennen  Talcum 
for   Men— Kora-Konia   and   my 
demonstrator   tube  of   Mennen 
Shaving  Cream.     To  get  it  off  your 
mind,   I'll  send  all   three    for    io  cents. 


/ 


(Mennen  Salesman     *J 


ncwARK,  ru.  <j.s.a 


collect  day  wages  in  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal." He  attributed  a  recent  slump  in 
receipts  of  professional  mendicants  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
and  other  large  Eastern  cities  to  bad  man- 
agement of   "the  men  up-stairs." 

"They  had  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
here  in  New  York, ' '  Synon  growled .  ' '  What 
happened?  They  thought  there  was  no 
limit  and  began  crowding  their  luck.  For 
five  months  we  have  had  at  least  1,000 
more  men  working  than  ought  to  have  been 
employed.  They  got  too  greedy.  There's 
beggars  in  the  subway  stations  and  every 
other  place  that  men  and  Avomen  pass 
through  except  railway  stations,  where 
1  hey  are  not  permitted. 

"The  big  drive  was  bound  to  bring  re- 
action. Influential  men  have  been  com- 
plaining about  conditions.  The  police 
sent  word  several  months  ago  to  cut  down. 
Well,  politicians  had  their  way.  Now 
we're  up  against  a  roar  that  will  knock  the 
game  dead  for  a  year.  I  figure  on  going  to 
my  farm  in  Connecticut." 

The  "roar"  began  a  few  evenings  ago 
when  detectives  arrested  beggars  by  the 
dozen  and  inaugurated  a  scene  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Tribune: 

Some  in  rags  and  some  in  tags,  but  al- 
most all  accompanied  by  wives  in  the  next 
thing  to  velvet  gowns,  the  beggars  of  New 
York  were  rounded  up  last  night  by  de- 
tectives of  Chief  Inspector  Lahey's  squad. 
About  11.30  the  first  contingent  of  prison- 
ers began  hobbling  into  Night  Court  on 
crutches,  or  tap-tapping  their  way  in, 
guided  only  by  their  canes.  There  was  a 
squeaking  of  wheels  and  a  clatter  of  sticks 
on  the  floor,  and  then  they  were  all  lined 
up  before  Magistrate  Hatting. 

There  was  a  negro  woman  there  who 
had  been  caught  stealing  pennies  from  a 
blind  man  who  seemed  to  be  doing  a  better 
trade  than  she  was,  despite  the  fact  that 
both  her  legs  were  crippled.  There  was  a 
man  who  thought  he  ought  to  get  off  easy 
because  he  only  worked  Saturday  nights. 
tho  he  admitted  that  he  made  about  .$40 
in  a  few  hours  when  he  did  put  on  his  old 
clothes  and  start  rolling  his  legless  body 
around  on  a  skate.  There  was  another 
legless  man  so  ferocious  that  one  of  the 
detectives  Avho  arrested  him  had  to  have 
his  hand  cauterized  to  prevent  infection 
from  a  bite. 

There  was  a  man  seventy-four  years 
old,  and  there  Avere  boys  in  their  twenties. 
There  was  a  man  Avho  thought  his  arrest 
an  outrage  because  he  couldn't  help  it  if 
people  would  put  money  in  his  hat  without 
buying  his  laces.  There  were  tAvo  men  Avho 
supported  a  Avit'e  and  three  children  apiece, 
and  had  their  better  hahres  brought  into 
court  to  prove  that  they  were  conscientious 
family  men. 

And  there  was  a  man  aa-1io  thought 
enough  harm  had  been  done  to  the  trade 
by  the  story  that  one  of  the  fraternity 
rolled  around  in  a  limousine  behind  a 
chauffeur  Avhen  he  got  out  of  his  begging 
clothes.  He  said  his  business  had  fallen 
off  from  $40  a  day  to  $10,  and  did  not  see 
why  under  those  circumstances  he  shoidd 
be  haled  into  court. 

All  these  problems  very  eAddently  per- 
plexed Magistrate  Hatting,  but  the  final 
1)1oav  came  Avhen  the  problem  of  finger- 
printing a  couple  of  the  armless  kind  came 
up.      He    conferred    at    length    with    the 


Bertillion  man  and  then  ordered  that 
their  toes  should  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  expert  said  the  marks  might  look 
funny  at  first,  but  that  if  a  lot  came  in  he 
I  could  get  accustomed  to  the  idea. 

That  NeAv  York's  beggars  are  principally 
humbugs  has  long  been  knoAvn,  it  seems, 
for  a  paragrapher  in  the  NeAv  York  Times 
i  remarks. 

Some  of  us  remember  fondly  the  com- 
plex cripple   who  stood  in  front  of  City 
Hall  Park  for  years.     One  night  a  frenzy 
seized    him.        He    threAV    his    appealing 
crutches    across    BroadAvay.      He    danced 
:  madly   on  perfect  legs.      It   A\-as  hard   to 
blame  an  "imposition  on  the  public"  so 
I  spiritedly   played,    tossed   aAvay,   resumed. 
j  There  was  the  blind  pencil  merchant  whose 
!  day  station  was  by  Trinity  Churchyard. 
At  night,   bright-eyed  and  well-drest,  he 
dined  in  good  restaurants  and  hailed  with 
j  an    engaging    impudence    any    doAvntoAvn 
j  customers  who  happened  to  recognize  him. 
There  Avas  a  tramp  Avho  collected  pennies 
and  nickels  in  cafes.     Prosperous,  clean- 
shaA'en,  in  clothes  Avell-eut,  he  passed  his 
evenings  in  "bucking  the  tiger"  in  Ann 
Street. 

These  men  and  their  co-mates  kept  up 
the  long  jovial  tradition  of  their  trade, 
much  relished  in  literature.  Why  do  we 
giAe  money  to  a  beggar  of  whose  need  or 
sincerity  Ave  know  nothing?  To  gratify 
our  vanity,  sIioav  our  superiority?  It 
might  be  maintained  plausibly  that  the 
exchange  of  pretenses  betAveen  the  beggar 
man  and  his  patrons  is  just  about  equal. 
Why  shouldn't  Ave  rejoice  in  the  prosperity 
of  beggars?  Remember  Lamb's  story  of 
the  bank  clerk  Avho  got  his  fiA'e-hundred- 
pound  legacy  from  "some  blind  Barti- 
meus"  in  Avhose  hat  he  had  dropt  half  a 
penny  for  twenty  years.  Bread  upon  the 
AA'aters! 

EA'en  legless  beggars  can  prosper,  it 
seems.  Indeed,  the  suddenly  reA'ealed 
opulence  of  a  legless  pencil-peddler  Avas 
Avhat  led  the  police  to  declare  Avar  on  beg- 
gars, as  it  struck  them  that  a  pencil- 
peddler  with  an  automobile  and  his  oavii 
chauffeur  oA-erdid  matters  quite  outrage- 
ously. A  reporter  from  the  Times  called 
upon  him  after  the  storm  had  burst,  and 
Avrites: 

Propt  up  in  his  bed  in  his  suite  of  t\A7o 
rooms  and  bath  at  the  Hotel  Marlborough, 
Broadway  and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  Horton 
Malone  beAvailed  the  publicity  which 
threatens  to  ruin  his  thriA'ing  business. 
He  and  his  Avife  spend  their  Avinters  in  the 
South  and  they  have  just  returned  from  a 
tAvo  months'  stay  at  Lake  Mohasic. 
Through  a  misadA-enture  Avhich  befel  the 
cripple's  chauffeur  it  deA'eloped  that  the 
legless  Malone  was  an  enterprising  and 
successful  pencil  peddler. 

The  chauffeur,  DaAdd  Morrison,  Avas 
arrested  in  Malone's  car  about  two  Aveeks 
ago  with  a  man  and  Avornan  Avho  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  the  police.  Morrison 
employed  tAvo  laAvyers  to  defend  him. 
When  he  Avas  freed  after  seA'eral  days  he 
paid  only  one.  The  other  attached 
Malone's  ear  for  $116. 

The  attachment  was  a  shock  to  Malone. 
He  declared  that  he  had  no  money  and 
Avoulcl  have  to  forfeit  the  ear. 

"That's  not  the  worst  of  it,"  he  added, 
"the  papers  are  getting  this  and  will  play 
me  up  as  a  'rich  beggar.'  If  I  am,  I'm  a 
mighty  poor  rich  beggar.    They  talk  about 
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MPONI 


For  120  years 
du  Pont 


Chemical  Engineers 

have  contributed  to  the 

country's  safety  in 

times  of  war ! 


SINCE  the  nation's  founding,  War,  terrible  but 
inexorable,  has  five  times  visited  the  land  — 
and  five  times  has  the  du  Pont  Company  proved 
a  dependable  source  of  strength  in  the  country's 
time  of  danger — ready  with  sufficient  explosives 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation's  defenders. 


THE  story  of  du  Pont's  service  to  the  country  is  an  in- 
spiring one.  For  since  its  earliest  days,  the  country's 
means  of  defense  has  been  among  the  most  important  of 
this  Company's  service. 

And  rightly  so,  for  since  1802,  when  at  Thomas  Jefferson's 
invitation,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  set  up  on  the  Brandy- 
wine  River  the  first  powder  mill  in  America,  du  Ponts  have 
been  powder-makers  to  the  United  States  Government. 

The  history  of  the  du  Pont  Company  is  a  story  that  is  in- 
separably interwoven  with  the  nation's  history — a  story 
that  ranges  through  the  century  from  Perry's  jubilant  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours,"  to  Pershing's  rev- 
erent "Lafayette,  we  are  here" —  a  story  in  which  "Old 
Zach"  Taylor  across  the  Rio  Grande,  Grant  before  Vicks- 
burg  and  Dewey  at  Manila  Bay  are  heroic  figures — a  story 
of  work  and  research  always  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  when  America  was  forced  to  fight,  she  might  have  at 
her  hand  the  best  explosives  and  munitions  science  knew, 
and  in  the  ever-increasing  quantities  that  she  needed. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  finer  illustration  of  du  Pont's  service 
and  efficiency  than  in  the  records  of  the  last  war.  Starting 
in  1914  with  a  capacity  of  only  12,000,000  pounds  of  smoke- 
less powder  a  year,  it  increased  its  volume  until  it  was 
producing  440,000,000  pounds  a  year,  supplying  40%  of  the 
Allies'  explosives,  and  at  the  same  time  voluntarily  reduced 
its  price  in  the  course  of  three  years  from  $1  a  pound  to 
less  than  50c ! 

*  *  * 

YET,  great  as  the  du  Pont  Company's  services  to  the 
country  have  been  in  times  of  war,  those  are  only  the 
occasional  services,  for,  happily,  war  comes  but  rarely.  And 
it  is  the  unsung  services  of  the  du  Pont  organization  in 
times  of  peace  that  are  truly  remarkable. 

The  du  Pont  Company  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  the  country's  industries — one 
of  the  leaders  in  developing  the  most  remarkable  figure  of 
the  twentieth  century — the  Chemical  Engineer. 

Since  its  earliest  beginnings,  the  du  Pont  Company  has  been 
building  upon  the  foundations  of  chemistry.  Not  only  was 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  himself  a  chemist,  who  had 
studied  with  the  celebrated  Lavoisier  in  Paris,  but  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  was  then  and  is  now  one  of  the 
industries  that  most  require  the  services  of  the   chemist. 

As  explosives  increased  in  complexity  and  called  for  in- 
creasing chemical  knowledge,  the  du  Pont  Company,  little 
by  little  gathered  to  itself  many  of  the  keenest  minds  in 
the  science  and  built  up  one  of  the  finest  chemical  staffs 
in  America,  a  staff  not  only  of  research  chemists,  but  of 
men  who  knew  manufacturing  as  well  as  the  science  of 
chemistry — men  who  were  Chemical  Engineers. 

Now,  the  Chemical  Engineer  is  a  rare  mingling  of  abilities. 
He  is  a  chemist  who  can  take  the  discoveries  made  on  the 
experimental  scale  of  the  laboratories  and  put  them  into 
production  on  the  larger  scale  of  commerce.  He  is  the 
man  who  has  brought  to  the  doors  of  industry  new  sub- 
stances, new  uses  for  long-used  substances,  uses  for  products 
that  once  were  waste,  and  processes  that  cut  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  and  made  possible  the  century's  wonderful 
strides  in  commerce. 

And  the  du  Pont  Company's  assistance  in  developing  the 
Chemical  Engineer  and  introducing  him  into  his  rightful 
place  in  American  industry  is  not  the  least  of  the  du  Pont 
Company's  services  to  the  country. 


BUT  yet  another  service  has  come  through  the  Chemical 
Engineer — the  family  of  du  Pont  products  that  carry 
the  du  Pont  Oval.  There  is  Fabrikoid  for  upholstery, 
luggage  and  bindings  of  books,  not  to  mention  half  a 
hundred  other  uses — there  is  Pyralin  from  which  toilet- 
ware for  your  wife's  dressing  table  is  made  and  many  other 
articles — there  are  paints,  varnishes,  enamels,  lacquers — 
there  are  dyes — there  are  many  chemicals  that  America's 
industries  must  have — -seemingly  non-related,  yet  all  of 
them  the  legitimate  children  of  a  manufacturer  of  explo- 
sives, for  the  basic  materials  or  processes  that  go  to  the 
making  of  each  of  them  are  similar  to  those  that  du  Pont 
Chemical  Engineers  use  in  the  making  of  explosives — and 
it  is  only  through  the  manufacture  of  such  products  as 
Fabrikoid  and  Pyralin  and  dyestuffs  in  times  of  peace  that 
the  du  Pont  Company  can  be  sure  of  being  prepared  for 
its  larger  service — that  of  insuring  means  for  the  nation's 
defense  in  times  of  war. 

This  is  one  of  a  scries  of  advertisements  published 
that  the  public  may  have  a  clearer  understanding 
of  E.  I.  du  Pontde  Nemours  &  Co.  and  its  products. 


E.  I.  DU    PONT    DE     /^EMOUR^    £—  CO  MPAN  Y  ,lnc ..  'Wfbntngton,  Del. 
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Over  75%  of  the  bank 
deposits  of  the  United 
States  we  guarded  by 

YaL'-mnJc  hand  |jciu" 
£ct  the  deliberate  choke 
Qf&ie  banker  tor  Vole 
quality  guide  you  in 
eauippine   your  liomc 


<yale) 


C YALE J 


Your  confidence  in  YALE 

is  securely  founded 


MORE  than  75%  of  all  the  banks  in  the 
United  States  are  Yale  equipped.  From 
the  intricate  and  massive  time-locks  of  the  great 
bank  vaults  to  the  compact  lever-tumbler  locks 
on  the  safe  deposit  boxes  in  which  you  keep  your 
valuables — the  name  YALE  stands  out  as  the 
mark  of  security. 

That  name  has  the  banker's  confidence.  He 
knows  that  the  name  YALE  on  a  lock  signifies 
the  highest  attainable  security — yet  YALE 
means  no  more  on  a  bank  lock  or  safe -deposit 
lock  than  on  the  night  latches,  guard  locks,  dead 
locks  and  builders'  locks  made  by  Yale  for  home 
protection. 

Just  as  your  bank  and  your  money  are  Yale 
protected  so  should  be  your  home.  It  is  no  less 
important. 

A  Yale  lock  on  your  entrance  door,  or  any 
other  door,  commands  the  respect  alike  of  those 
who  hold  the  right  Yale  key  and  of  those  who 
would  attempt  to  force  an  entry.  The  burglar 
turns  aside  for  a  more  vulnerable  lock.  He 
knows  he  cannot  pass. 

The  Yale  locks  of  today  are  the  Yale  locks  of 
50  years  ago,  plus  50  years  of  leadership  in  the 
building  of  better  locks  for  every  purpose. 

Our  dealers  are  now  displaying  a  notable  win- 
dow exhibit  of  Yale  products.  Where  you  see 
that  window  display  you'll  find  a  dealer  worthy 
of  your  confidence. 

Yale  products  are  sold  only  by  reliable  dealers 
everywhere. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co. 
Stamford,  Conn.,  I).  S.  A.     Canadian  worlds  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

YALE    MADE    IS  YALE    MARKED 


Padlocks.Night  Latches.  Dead  Locks,  Builders'  Locks  and  Trim, Cabinet  Locks, Trunk  Locks,  Automobile  Locks, 
Bank  Locks.  Prison  Locks,  Door  Closers,  Electric  Industrial  Trucks,  Chain   Blocks.  Electric  Hoists,  Trolleys 


my  suite  at  the  Marlborough.  It's 
an  inexpensive  two  rooms.  I'd  have  only 
one  if  my  mother-in-law  weren't  visiting 
me  for  a  few  weeks,  and  next  week  my 
wife  and  I  are  moving  into  a  small  flat 
uptown. 

"They  talk  of  my  winters  in  the  South. 
I  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  every  day  in 
the  South.  I'm  a  concessionaire  at  fairs, 
and  I  have  a  doll  stand,  while  my  wife 
manages  a  sandwich  and  coffee  stand. 
We  make  enough  that  way  to  carry  us 
through  the  summers  with  my  pencil- 
vending  in  New  York." 

In  the  corner  of  the  room  stood  an  in- 
tricately made  pair  of  artificial  legs  which 
the  pencil-vender  uses  in  the  evening 
when,  silk-shirted  and  carefully  clad,  he 
goes  out  with  his  wife. 

Not  all  professional  beggars  thrive, 
however,  for  sometimes  the  money  taken 
in  goes  mostly  to  their  managers — a  state  of 
things  brought  to  light  when  John  Sladhta 
testified  in  the  night  court  after  a  second 
round-up  of  mendicants.     Says  the  Times: 

Armless  and  eyeless,  John  Sladhta,  of 
420  First  Avenue,  was  a  pitiful  sight  as 
he  stood  before  the  Court.  Throughout 
the  hearing  his  hat  remained  on  his  head, 
something  attendants  said  they  did  not 
remember  ever  having  happened  in  Night 
Court  before. 

Sladhta's  stand,  according  to  Detective 
Meyer,  was  at  the  subway  station  at 
Thirty-third  Street  and  Park  Avenue, 
where  he  admitted  he  collected  from  $10 
to  $25  a  day.  His  statement  to  the  de- 
tective was  that  of  this  amount  he  retained 
only  $3  a  day,  the  remainder  going  to  a 
man  who  each  day  took  him  to  the  stand 
from  his  home  and  returned  for  him  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Detectives  remained 
around  the  subway  station  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  hope  that  the  man  would 
show  up  to  take  Sladhta  home,  but  he 
failed  to  appear. 

Looking  on  from  afar,  the  Baltimore 
Sun  jeers  New  Yorkers  for  the  babelike 
innocence  with  which  they  have  let  beggars 
impose  on  them.  Observes  the  Sun,  in  an 
editorial  headed  "E.  Z.  Marks": 

The  New  York  gazettes  have  been  print- 
ing much  about  the  legless  beggar  on  the 
sidewalk  whose  begging  was  so  profitable 
that  he  could  afford  to  live  with  his  family 
at  an  expensive  hotel  and  keep  an  automo- 
bile. The  esteemed  Tribune  of  that  town 
takes  this  as  a  text  for  arguing  that  "little 
old  N'York"  is  not  the  "hard-boiled"  and 
hard-hearted  place  which  it  is  called,  but  on 
the  contrary  is  overflowing  with  charity, 
fraternity  and  brotherly  love. 

There  will  be  cynics,  however,  who  will 
account  for  the  beggar's  affluence  not  so 
much  on  account  of  NeAV  York's  tender- 
heartedness as  its  gullibility.  The  typical 
Gothamite  looks  upon  all  outsiders  as  being 
"hicks"  and  easy  marks  for  the  "wise 
guys"  of  Broadway.  And  yet  New  York 
is  the  most  easily  buncoed  town  on  the 
map.  A  Connecticut  mill-hand  drest  him- 
self up,  called  himself  a  prince,  and  New 
York  and  its  "wise"  reporters  fell  for  the 
the  fake.  A  Western  girl  passing  herself 
off  as  an  Alaskan  heiress  was  a  sensation  for 
a  week.     A  tan-colored    Hindoo    princess 
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with  an  enormous  ruby,  a  gold  mine  dis- 
coverer from  Death  Valley,  a  "Coal  Oil 
Johnny"  or  counterfeit  one,  may  any  day 
alight  on  BroadAvay  with  a  show  of  wealth, 
as  such  have  in  the  past — and  every  New 
York  newspaper  and  most  of  the  "wise" 
citizens  fall  for  the  fake. 

Was  not  Barnum  in  New  York  when  he 
made  his  famous  remark?  At  any  rate, 
those  "born  every  minute"  are  collected 
there  in  greatest  numbers; 

If  this  points  a  moral,  to  the  effect  that 
giving  money  to  beggars  is  foolish  or  worse, 
the  Baltimore  American  makes  the  ease 
even  clearer: 

It  is  a  worthy  reaction  when  a  poor  street 
beggar  moves  you  to  help  distress,  but  it  is 
not  a  good  business  proposition.  For  all 
you  know,  the  fellow  may  own  a  chicken 
farm  and  a  flivver  and  pay  an  income  tax. 
In  a  city  like  Baltimore,  with  its  charity 
machinery,  there  is  not  the  slightest  excuse 
for  street  begging,  and  the  sentimentality 
that  gives  without  thinking  merely  en- 
courages mendicancy. 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen,  meanwhile,  tells 
us  that — 

The  hard-headed  citizen  who  withholds 
his  dime  in  the  presence  of  the  sad  eye, 
the  extended  hat  or  the  offer  of  pencils 
from  a  good-looking  legless  man  on  a  wheel 
platform  is  not  leaving  a  helpless  cripple 
to  starve,  but  doing  his  little  bit  to  bring 
to  an  end  an  ingenious  imposition  upon  the 
kind  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  city,  which 
is  known  to  the  craft  as  "the  easiest" 
town  in  the  whole  world. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Inquirer  warns  its 
readers  that,  altho  sometimes  "real  desti- 
tution may  prompt  the  plea  for  money," 
it  is  "safe  to  say  that  the  passer-by  is 
usually  justified  in  the  refusal  to  give."  In 
Boston,  the  Herald  remarks: 

In  all  our  cities  there  are  agencies,  ably 
managed  by  sympathetic  and  generous 
people,  that  will  alleviate  distress  and  help 
unfortunate  men  to  care  for  themselves, 
thus  retaining  their  self-respect.  The 
presence  on  our  streets  of  an  increasing 
number  of  parasites  makes  the  task  of  these 
workers  harder  than  usual  "and  presents  the 
average  well-meaning  citizen  with  a  puzzle 
as  to  his  personal  duty. 

And  so  it  goes,  newspapers  everywhere 
joining  in  the  "roar"  Mark  Synon  pre- 
dicted, while  the  Jersey  Journal  states  a 
general  view  by  advising  us  to  confine  our 
almsgiving  to  authorized  channels.  We 
are  told: 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  lack  of 
proper  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
life  surrounding  New  York's  street  beggars, 
and  it  is  likely  that  a  similiar  situation 
exists  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  the  case  of  "Stumpy"  Malone 
will  result  in  supervision  that  will  accord 
the  public  the  protection  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  In  fact,  it  raises  the  question 
whether  all  public  begging  should  not.  he 
stopt  by  law.  It  certainly  lends  support 
to  the  claim  that  organized  charity  is  much 
better  for  both  the  public  and  the  needy 
than  promiscuous  almsgiving,  for  on  the 
on<;  hand  it  prevents  imposition  on  the 
public  and  on  the  other  it  bars  the  unde- 
serving from  receiving  alms  that  should  go 
to  those  in  need  of  them. 


Save   the  Enamel 
of  lour  Teeth 

THE  most  valuable  part  of  a  tooth  is  its  surface — 
the  thin  coating  of  enamel  that  is  Nature's  own 
protection  against  decay, 

Are  you  tearing  down  with  harsh  and  gritty  tooth 
paste  their  only  defense  against  decay?  Nature  will 
not  restore  tooth  enamel,  once  it  is  destroyed. 

COLGATE'S  CLEANS  TEETH  THE  RIGHT  WAY 

"Washes"  and  Polishes — Doesn't  Scratch  or  Scour 


TT  IS  A  DOUBLE  ACTION  DENTIFRICE. 

(1)  Loosens  clinging  particles. 

(2)  Washes  them  away. 

Sensible  in  Theory.  Healthy  saliva  is  practically  neutral, 
sometimes  slightly  alkaline.  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  is  mildly  alkaline,  practically  neutral,  and  cleanses 
without  disturbing  Nature's  balance.  Avoid  dentifrices 
that  are  strongly  alkaline  or  appreciably  acid.  Colgate's 
helps  to  maintain  the  right  mouth  conditions. 
Correct  in  Practice.  Harsh  drugs  and  chemicals  harm 
mouth  tissues.  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  does  not 
contain  them.  Authorities  agree  that  a  dentifrice  should 
do  only  one  thing— clean  teeth  thoroughly.  Colgate's  does 
this.  No  false  claims  are  made  that  Colgate's  possesses  any 
other  virtue,  but  it  does  possess  this  one  in  the  highest  degree. 

COLGATE  &.  CO. 

Est.  1806 

NEW  YORK 


Colgate's  cleans  teeth  thor- 
oughly— no  dentifrice  does 
more.  A  LARQE  tube 
costs  25c — why  pay  more? 


Tnith  in  Advertising   Implies    Honesty  in    Manufacture 
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THE  THEATER'S  DOUBTING  THOMAS 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  SAY  of  a  fine,  big,  handsome, 
intelligent  fellow  like  Augustus  Thomas  who  is 
absolute  czar  of  the  theatrical  world  and  doesn't 
know  it?  Every  one  else  knows,  especially  the  papers.  Edi- 
torials describe  him  as  the  new  "arbiter  of  morals."  In  the 
headlines,  he  is  an  "overlord."  Text  accompanying  his  picture 
in  the  "roto"  section  makes  him  out  a  "dictator,"  while  a  "news 
pictorial"  in  the  shop  windows  puts  Thomas's  portrait  between 
those  of  Judge  Landis  and 
Mr.  Will  II.  Hays,  and 
the  caption  below  runs 
thus: 

CZARS  OF  AMUSEMENT 

Three  Monarchs  in  a  Re- 
public are  the  Grand  Rulers 
of  Baseball,  the  Movies, 
and  the  Stage.  Augustus 
Thomas,  Famous  Play- 
wright, has  Just  Completed 
the  Trio.  The  Producing 
.Managers*  Association  have 
Appointed  him  Executive 
Chairman,  which  Makes  hi  m 
Supreme  in  his  Field  as 
Landis  and  Hays  in  Theirs. 

Yet  when  Rollin  Lynde 
Hartt  called  upon  him  the 
other  day  at  the  office  of 
the  Producing  Managers 
Association  in  New  York,  he 
found  a  doubting  Thomas 
— indeed,  a  Thomas  who 
denied  practically  the  whole 
story.  As  he  tells  us  in  The 
Outlook,  Mr.  Thomas  said, 

"I  am  not  a  'czar.'  I 
am  not  a 'monarch.'  I  am 
not  a  'grand  ruler.'  I  am 
not 'supreme.'  Judge  Landis 
can  take  a  man  off  the  ball- 
field;  I  can't  take  a  man  out 
of  a  theater.  A  newspaper 
headline  calls  me  an  'arbiter 
of  morals.'  I  am  not.  My 
function  is  merely  to  pre- 
side at  meetings  of  our 
Executive  Committee." 


Comments  the  interviewer : 


A   "CZAR"   WHO   ISN'T. 

Augustus  Thomas,    Spokesman   for  the   Theater,   but   not   its  "overlord 

or  "dictator." 


Well,  well !     We  can't  be- 
lieve everything  we  see  in 

the  shop  windows,  it  seems — or  everything  we  hear  in  theatrical 
circles,  either.  Only  last  night  a  very  brilliant  writer  and  director 
of  plays  warned  me:  "Careful!  Don't  be  too  optimistic.  This 
reputed  get-good-quick  scheme  of  the  managers  is  in  reality 
sheer  camouflage.  They  pick  out  Thomas,  with  his  unsullied 
reputation,  give  him  $25,000  a  year,  pass  him  off  as  an  'overlord,' 
and  say,  virtuously,  'Behold  the  sublimated  angel  of  light  we've 
hired!  Now  all  will  be  for  the  best — will  it  not? — in  the  best  of 
all  possible  Broadways.'  Meanwhile  they  intend  to  go  on,  just 
as  before,  producing  their  nasty  plays."  In  other  words,  the 
"enthronement"  of  "Caesar  Augustus"  has  "been  arranged" 
purely  in  the  hope  of  "heading  off  censorship." 

I  quoted  this  to  Mr.  Thomas.  A  good  deal  amused,  tho  per- 
haps not  altogether  surprized,  he  replied,  amiably,  by  reminding 
me  that  the  plea  for  "censorship  by  citizens'  jury"  bore  the 
signature,  not  only  of  the  Authors'  League,  the  Actors'  Equity 
Association,  the  American  Dramatists,  the  Better  Public  Shows 
Movement,  and  the  New  York  Drama  League,  but  of  the  Pro- 
ducing Managers'  Association  as  well.  They  are  opposed  to 
political  censorship.  So  is  he.  But  he  welcomes  this  other 
arrangement — the  panel  of  three  hundred  good  citizens  to 
"protect  the  drama  from  fanatical  interpretation  of  Blue  Laws" 
and  at  the  same  time  "eliminate  contemptible,  salacious  plays, 
written  from  the  catch-penny  motive  of  appealing  to  the  taste 
of  a  Peeping  Tom." 

The  new  Executive  Chairman  takes  issue  sharply  with  those 


who  tell  us  that  "such  plays,  never  very  profitable,  die  speedily 
a  natural  death  if  let  alone,"  but  he  takes  issue  as  sharply  with 
the  cynics  who  talk  of  "giving  the  public  what  it  wants."  "It 
is  absurd  to  call  their  patrons  'the  public,'"  he  said.  "They 
attract  only  a  small  section  of  the  public — a  section  made 
up  partly  of  travelers  (the  now-I'm-in-Paris  kind)  and  partly 
of  repeaters.  Morbid  people,  sensationalists,  are  not  content 
with  seeing  a  scandalous  play  once.  They  come  back.  And 
again.  And  still  again.  That,  and  not  a  general  depravity  of 
human  nature,  is  what  makes  scandalous  plays  profitable.     They 

remain  profitable  until  they 
have  tired  out  the  repeaters. 
Unfortunately,  repeaters 
show  great  endurance." 

For  details  regarding 
"censorship  by  citizens' 
jury,"  Mr.  Thomas  referred 
me  to  the  last  issue  of  the 
Authors'  League  Bulletin. 
By  happy  chance,  it  con- 
tains also  an  article  re- 
printed from  a  theatrical 
magazine,  the  Billboard,  in 
Avhich  Mr.  Patterson  James 
declares,  "The  vast  pro- 
portion of  theatrical  man- 
agers will  produce  anything 
so  long  as  there  is  money 
in  it,"  adding:  "There  is  a 
stable  that  needs  a  Hercules. 
But  who  wants  the  job?  I 
don't!     Does  Thomas?" 

Officially,  he  has  not  got 
that  job,  or  anything  at  all 
closely  resembling  it,  yet  he 
seems  aware  that  his  posi- 
tion is  nevertheless  one  of 
real  influence.  Not  a  syllable 
to  such  effect  do  I  recall,  for 
new  men  taking  new  jobs 
are  naturally  a  bit  reticent. 
But,  perhaps,  because  he  has 
been  an  actor,  he  managed 
somehow  to  convey  the  idea. 
Or  did  it  reach  me  infer- 
entially?  This  he  did  say: 
"Fifty-three  producing  man- 
agers, or  ninety-six  per  cent, 
of  all  the  producing  man- 
agers in  America,  belong  to 
our  Association,"  and  it  re- 
quires no  extraordinary  ex- 
ercise of  logic  to  perceive 
that,  as  Executive  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Thomas  may 
affect  profoundly  the  future 
of  the  American  stage.  He 
believes  in  clean  plays. 
Throughout  his  earee.1  he  has  demontrated  that  they  pay. 
And  he  possesses  rare  tact,  rare  persuasiveness.  A  test: 
During  our  talk  we  rambled  off  into  the  realm  of  psychic 
phenomena  apropos  of  his  play,  "The  Witching  Hour."  Almost 
at  once  we  found  ourselves  holding  opposite  views.  Yet, 
thanks  to  the  man's  unusual  charm  and  magnetism,  and  to  the 
coaxing  Avay  he  has  of  ending  a  sentence  with  "Isn't  it?"  or 
"Don't  you  think  so? "  I  became  for  once — oh,  not  acquiescent, 
quite,  but  at  least  concessive.  What  will  happen,  I  wonder, 
when  such  a  man  as  Thomas,  with  such  a  record,  such  impres- 
siveness,  and  such  facile  diplomacy,  gets  to  reasoning  with  the 
producers  of  "The  Demi-Virgin,"  "Ladies'  Night  in  a  Turkish 
Bath,"  and  "Getting  Gertie's  Garter?"  Something  notable, 
perhaps. 

Regarding  Air.  Thomas's  official  duties,  and  his  qualifications 
for  them,  Mr.  Hartt  explains: 

Ostensibly — I  use  the  word  in  no  opprobrious  sense — os- 
tensibly, it  is  for  his  diplomatic  qualities  that  the  Producing 
Managers  have  made  Mr.  Thomas  their  Executive  Chairman. 
They  have  a  blanket  contract  with  the  actors'  organization; 
under  that  contract  individual  contracts  are  made;  when  dis- 
putes arise,  the  Executive  Committee  deals  with  them  in  con- 
ference; and  Mr.  Thomas,  with  his  endearing  tact  and  amiability 
and  with  the  further  advantage  of  having  no  financial  interest 
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CORDS 


Michelin  Cord  Tire  on  Michetin  Wheel 


Most  motorists  know  of  the  unique 
quality  of  Michelin  Cords,  but  not  so 
many  know  that  Michelins  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  makes.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  comparative  prices 

MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.     MILLTOWN,  N.  J. 


To  Users  of  Disc  Wheels: 
The  famous  Michelin  Ring- 
Shaped  Tube  can  now  be 
had  with  angle-valve — 
making  inflation  easy  from 
.the  outside  of  the  wheel. 
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BOWSER  Accurate  Measuring 
Pumps  Used  Exclusively 


The  Secret  of  Greater 
Power  and  Speed 

The  secret  of  more  power  and  speed  is  in  keeping  the 
carburetor  free  from  water  and  dirt. 

The  Bowser  centrifugal  water  separator  extracts  all  water 
and  dirt  from  gasoline  as  it  is  being  served  to  the  car — 
which  practically  eliminates  carburetor  trouble  and 
materially  decreases  carbon. 

Less  carbon  means  more  power  on  hills,  more  speed  on 
the  straightaway,  quicker  pick-up  in  traffic — and  less 
expense  for  engine  overhauling. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  gasoline  you  prefer,  insist  on  get- 
ting it  from  a  Bowser — the  only  pump  with  the  Bowser 
centrifugal  water  separator.  Whether  it's  piston-type  or 
visible  the  Bowser  pump  is  the  motorist's  guarantee  of 
clean  power-full  gasoline,  accurately  and  quickly  served. 

Send  today  for  our  new  folder  "More  Miles  per  Gasoline 
Dollar".  Filling  stations  everywhere— write  for  Folder 
telling  all  about  Bowser  pumps  and  visible  attachments. 
Ask  too  for  the  "More  Miles"  folder. 

S*  F*  Bowser  &l  Co*,  Inc* 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Self-Measuring  Pumps 

Home  Plant :  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Canadian  Plant:  Toronto,  Ontario 

Factories  and  Warehouses : 

Albany.  Dallas,  Milwaukee,  San  Francisco,  Sydney. 

District  Offices:      Albany,    Atlanta,    Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver, 

Detroit,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 

St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Toronto. 

Representatives  Everywhere. 

Offices,  With  Service  Departments,  in  Principal  Cities  Abroad 
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ACCURATE  MEASURING  PUMPS 


Popular  Bowser"  Chief  Sentry' 

pump  with  Bowser  visible 

attachment. 


BOWSER  PRODUCTS 

For  Handling  Gasoline  and  Oils  Wherever  Sold  or  Used 

Carload  Oil  Storage  Tanks. 


Filling  Station  Pumps  and  Tanks  for 
Gasoline. 

Portable  Tanks  for  Oil  and  Gasoline. 

Storage  and  Measuring  Outfits  for  Paint 

Oils,  Kerosene  and  Lubricating  Oils. 

Power  Pumps. 


Dry  Cleaners'  Under-ground  Naptha 
Clarifying  Systems. 

Richardson-Phenix  Oil  Circulating  and 
Filtering  Systems  and  Force  Feed 
Lubricators. 


Write  for  Booklets 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


in  any  theater,  is  henceforth  to  preside. 
"There,"  he  says,  "is  the  anatomy  of 
the  thing." 

But  trouble  is  coming.  Two  years 
hence,  when  the  existing  contract  has  ex- 
pired, the  Producing  Managers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  the  challenge  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  with  which  the 
Equity  is  now  affiliated.  "You  know  what 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
done  to  the  Yiddish  theaters,"  I  said.  He 
nodded.  It  was  a  compendious  nod,  mean- 
ing, as  I  thought,  "  I  know  other  things  be- 
sides"— things  which  doubtless  accounted 
for  the  emphatic  finality  with  which  he 
said,  ex  cathedra  as  well  as  from  private 
conviction,  "I  am  against  the  closed 
shop." 

Still,  there  was  no  rattling  of  the  saber. 
Far  from  it.  "Everything  is  settled  in 
conference,"  he  said.  "Why  not  hope 
that  these  differences  between  the  Produc- 
ing Managers'  Association  and  the  A.  F.  L. 
can  be  settled  in  that  way?"  Why,  in- 
deed? He  is  there  for  the  purpose.  And 
yet 

It  is  always  an  affair  of  "and  yet"  when 
one  reckons  with  a  crisis  two  years  away. 
Turning  to  another  topic,  quite,  I  recalled 
that  not  long  ago  Miss  Edith  Ellis  was 
asked,  "What  shall  one  do  to  become  a 
successful  dramatist?"  and  replied,  "Be 
a  foreigner."  Himself  at  once  an  American 
and  a  successful  dramatist,  and  now  com- 
manding influence  of  a  high  order  with 
producers  of  plays,  Augustus  Thomas 
is  in  a  position  to  promote  native  genius. 
"Why  all  these  plays  from  abroad?"  I 
inquired. 

"Why  all  these  paintings  from  abroad?" 
he  rejoined.  "Why  all  these  jewels  and 
gowns  and  bibelots  from  abroad?  The  fas- 
cination of  things  foreign  is  perfectly 
natural,  perfectly  legitimate,  and — per- 
fectly unpreventable.  Also  harmless.  Our 
American  dramatists  increase  and  multi- 
ply. When  I  first  came  to  New  York, 
who  were  they?  Steele  MacKaye  and 
three  or  four  others.  Now  we  have  a 
hundred  American  dramatists  in  one 
organization." 

Miss  Ellis  had  spoken,  too,  of  what  she 
termed  the  National  uprising  against 
Broadway — the  development  everywhere 
of  "little  theaters,"  of  community  drama, 
and  of  church  theatricals  "even  among 
the  Methodists."  "It  all  helps  the  stage," 
said  Thomas.  And  the  movies  help. 
When  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  has  seen  a  pro- 
posal on  the  screen,  she  is  more  eager  than 
ever  to  hear  the  living  voice  of  a  char- 
acter in  a  play  say,  'I  love  you.'  We 
think  in  words.  We  enjoy  thinking. 
And  the  movies  are  a  song  without 
thoughts  because  they  are  a  song  with- 
out words." 

But  "thought  comes  dear  at  the  the- 
ater," and  the  papers  have  been  clamoring 
for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  theater 
tickets.  When  Mr.  Hartt  brought  up  the 
question,  Mr.  Thomas  said, 

"Give  us  credit  at  least  for  fighting  the 
speculators.  This  Association  fathered  a 
bill  to  restrain  them  from  charging  more 
than  a  fifty-cent  advance  over  the  face 
value  of  a  ticket.  The  Governor  has 
signed  the  bill.  We  are  hoping  that  it  will 
not  be  found  unconstitutional." 

It    seems    that   the  interviewer    (being 


a  newspaper  man  himself,  as  he  confesses) 
felt  a  trifle  disgusted  with  the  newspapers 
for  "playing  up"  Thomas  in  terms  not 
only  exaggerated  but  misleading.  By 
way  of  conclusion,  he  remarks, 

So  this,  then,  was  the  "monarch"  and 
"grand  ruler,"  the  "czar  as  supreme  in  his 
field  as  Landis  and  Hays  in  theirs."  No 
doubt  the  papers  will  go  on  blithely  assum- 
ing that  all  the  theaters  in  the  world  now 
belong  to  one  concern,  of  which  Augustus 
Thomas  is  "dictator."  That  is  their  story, 
we  may  count  on  them  to  stick  to  it.  But 
I  fancy  that  Augustus  Thomas  gives 
thanks  that  no  such  alarming  fate  has  be- 
fallen him.  Who  can  predict  how  our 
rapidly  growing  class  of  "overlords"  will 
look  a  few  years  hence?  Perhaps  funny. 
And  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas  is  a  humorist — 
wrote  "The  Earl  of  Pawtucket,"  if  you 
recall.  Like  other  humorists,  he  reverences 
a  joke,  but — "would  rather  see  than  be 
one." 

In  another  interview,  reported  by  Diana 
Rice  for  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Thomas 
recently  stated  his  position  as  regards  cen- 
sorship somewhat  more  fully: 

"You  can  not  have  individual  censorship 
with  any  degree  of  success.  It  is  like  any 
specialized  protection.  The  individual 
censor  can  not  'stay  put.'  He  advances 
toward  fanaticism. 

"It  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  position 
of  th6  men  engaged  with  the  theater  move- 
ment in  Europe  that  censorship  there  has 
been  ill-advised.  Hardly  any  department 
of  the  British  Government  has  been  so 
ridiculously  managed  in  that  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Englishmen 
who  write  about  it.  The  attempt  at  State 
censorship  has  not  pleased  the  people  of 
England.  It  is,  in  fact,  likely  to  stop 
some  very  fine  plays  and  promote  some 
reprehensible  ones.  You  can  not  judge  a 
play  in  manuscript.  The  most  offensive 
things  may  creep  into  a  performance  even 
when  the  manuscript  passes  a  scrupulous 
censorship." 

However,  Mr.  Thomas  appears  to  be 
more  concerned  about  the  industrial  than 
the  moral  status  of  the  theater.  If  actors 
are  to  work  effectively,  they  must  be  kept 
cheerful : 

"Of  first  importance  is  to  have  a  proper 
understanding  in  the  theater.  Nobody  is  so 
sensitive  as  an  actor,  not  even  a  musician. 
Any  other  artist  is  infinitely  independent, 
compared  to  an  actor.  Actors  must  be  pro- 
tected from  any  disquieting  influences — 
they  must  be  happy.  You  can  not  expect 
to  get  good  workmanship — you  will  never 
get  it,  in  fact — with  a  lot  of  grouches.  It  is 
not  my  belief  that  there  would  have  been  a 
strike  in  1919,  among  the  people  of  the 
stage,  had  there  been  proper  conferences 
beforehand.  It  would  seem  that  now  is  the 
time  to  adjust  all  misunderstanding.  It 
should  be  done  successfully.  I  believe  it 
will  be. 

"Tho  it  is  hard  to  be  optimistic  in  the 
face  of  Europe's  distress,  our  coal  shortage 
and  the  rail  strike,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a 
good  winter  for  the  people  in  the  theater. 
Not  on  account  of  prosperity,  perhaps  (it 
is  too  early  to  prophesy  the  success  of  any 
play),  but  on  account  of  the  adjustment  of 
what  many  of  them  feel  to  be  grievances, 
and  because  of  the  elimination  of  suspicion 
and  unhappiness." 
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Last  winter  this  room 
was  freezing — 

the  air  valve  wouldn't  work 

THE  AMERICAN  RADIATORS  in  this 
room  are  the  finest  money  can  buy.  BUT 
—  last  winter  half  the  columns  in  the  radi- 
ators were  cold.  An  air- valve  that  wouldn't 
work  kept  in  the  cold  air;  and  the  cold  air 
kept  out  the  steam. 

To  remove  from  American  homes  the  an- 
noyance caused  by  imperfect  air- valves,  the 
American  Radiator  Company  has  perfected 
its  own  air- valve — the  "Airid." 

Airid  Air- Valves  need  no  adjusting;  they 
cannot  leak;  they  cannot  hiss  or  sputter; 
they  are  guaranteed  by  the  American  Ra- 
diator Company. 

The  price  is  $1.60 — a  small  amount  compared  with 
the  comfort  of  having  a  radiator  full  of  steam  instead 
of  half  full  of  cold  air  or  water. 

Try  Airid  in  your  coldest  room. 
CLIP  THE  COUPON 

MADE  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 


IDEAL  Boilers  and  Amebjcak  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 
1807  Elmwood  Ave.  Dcpt.  S-34  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


AIRID 


Air 


Rids  the  radiator 
of  cold  air 

Valve 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY,        Dcpt.  S-.M        1807  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffiilo 


This  coupon  with  ft  .6o,  will  bring        Name . 
you  an  Airid  Air- Valve.    We  are 
willing  to  let  Airid  stand  or  fall  by         Address 
what  it  will  do  for  the  coldest  ra- 
diator in  your  coldest  room. 
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The  glass  that  won 


TEN  years  ago  if  a  painter  grew  dizzy  and  fell 
off  his  scaffold,  no  one,  not  even  a  physician, 
would  have  suspected  that  he  was  struck  down  by 
certain  peculiar  rays  in  the  light  from  the  sun. 

Sunlight  contains  kindly  rays  and  others  that 
burn  and  harden  the  lens  of  the  eye.  The  Royal 
Society  of  London,  knowing  that  these  harmful 
rays  are  a  cause  of  cataract,  turned  for  help  to  a 
man  77  years  old. 

The  aged  scientist,  Sir  William  Crookes,  under- 
Stood  fully  the  "poison  in  light."  A  third  of  a  cen- 
tury before  his  radiant  vacuum  tubes,  glowing  with 
unearthly  fires,  had  opened  the  door  to  the  very 
secret  of  matter — the  electric  nature  of  the  atom. 
Answering  the  appeal  of  the  Royal  Society,  Crookes 
invented  a  glass  which  absorbs  ultra  violet  rays. 
It  was  his  last  great  service  to  the  world. 

The  new  glass  was  immediately  brought  to  the 
Wellsworth  Scientific  Staff  and  experiments  were 
begun  for  the  benefit  of  Americans.  In  a  special 
laboratory  other  kinds  of  absorptive  glass  were 
tested  and  compared.  The  decision  reached  was  to 
put  Crookes  lenses  on  the  market  with  unreserved 
endorsement  and  to  publish  brochures  and  articles 


Sunlight  contains  raw  that  burn  and  harden 
the.  lens  of  the  eye 


immortal  gratitude 


freely  as  to  its  helpful  and  healthful  properties. 

Wellsworth  scientists  have  studied  the  effect  of 
radiant  energy  on  the  eye.  They  have  made  ex- 
tensive tests  of  various  kinds  of  glass  on  eyes 
sensitive  to  actinic  rays.  They  have  gathered  the 
history  of  cases  of  men,  women  and  children  whose 
health  and  happiness  have  been  increased  by  the 
new  glass.  The  evidence  points  certainly  to  this 
conclusion:  the  gratitude  of  man  to  Sir  William 
Crookes  for  this  glass  will  be  immortal.  His  dis- 
covery gives  mankind  "a  new  power  to  control 
the  conditions  of  our  lives." 

The  earlier  work  of  Sir  William  Crookes  inspired 
George  W.  Wells.  He  founded  laboratories  and  left 
behind  him  scientists  organized  and  working  to- 
gether as  the  Wellsworth  Research  Staff— search- 
ing for  means  to  better  vision. 

Those  who  specialize  in  eyesight  will  tell  you 
that  defects  of  sight  make  people  unhappy,  that 
they  retard  the  energy  and. clearness  of  the  mind. 
Since  this  is  so,  then  every  invention  that  aids 
eyesight,  even  a  little  improvement  in  the  thread  of 
a  screw  which  keeps  an  eyeglass  frame  rigid,  is 
worth  the  effort  and  expense  to  produce  it. 


American  Optical  Company  Southbridge  Mass  USA 


Wellsworth 

Glasses 


<tM\  thai  Science  can  give-, 
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'THIS  FREEDOM" 

IS  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  a  success 
in  business  and  at  the  same  time  a  good 
wife  and  mother?  This  is  a  real  question 
which  modern  conditions  are  bringing 
more  and  more  forcibly  before  us,  and  in 
"This  Freedom"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
$2.00)  Mr.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  offers  us 
an  answer. 

Rosalie  Aubyn  is  the  youngest  of  the  six 
children  of  the  Rev.  Harold  Aubyn,  and 
from  her  childhood  she  has  been  imprest 
with  the  difference  between  men  and 
women  and  their  positions  in  the  world. 
Men  are  the  rulers,  and  the  natural  atti- 
tude of  women  toward  them  is  one  of  ser- 
vice and  obedience.  Everything  in  the  life 
of  the  home  bends  to  their  will,  and  women 
are  of  no  account.  If  men  are  in  good 
humor,  all  goes  well;  if  not,  they  take  no 
pains  to  dissemble  the  fact  and  some  one 
is  made  to  smart  for  it.  At  first  this  seems 
as  inevitable  to  Rosalie  as  any  of  the  proc- 
esses of  nature,  but  later,  as  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  life  dawns  on  her,  she  becomes 
profoundly  resentful  and  her  attitude 
toward  men  becomes  one  of  mingled  in- 
dignation and  contempt. 

The  Aubyns  are  much  straitened  in  cir- 
cumstances, so  Mrs.  Aubyn's  sister,  Mrs. 
Pyke  Pounce,  comes  to  the  rescue  and 
offers  to  send  Rosalie  to  school.  Aunt 
Belle,  odious  in  herself,  is  an  admirably 
drawn  character  and  a  delight  to  read 
about.  Fairly  well-to-do  is  Aunt  Belle  and 
her  conversation  is  tinged  with  amiable 
patronage.  Lamps  are  brought  in  as 
dusk  comes  on  in  the  humble  Aubyn 
home,  and  Aunt  Belle  begins:  "How  nice! 
And  Hilda  keeps  the  lamps  clean,  does  she? 
What  a  dear  helpful  girl  and  how  very, 
very  bright  and  nice  they  are!  Now  what 
do  you  think?  In  my  house,  everywhere, 
even  in  the  kitchen,  we've  got  this  new 
electric  light!"    And  so  on. 

So  Rosalie  goes  to  school  where  she  does 
well,  and  by-and-by  begins  to  plan  for  her 
future,  for  she  is  expected  to  earn  her  living. 
Teaching  is,  of  course,  the  obvious,  one  may 
say  the  only,  career  for  a  bright  young 
woman,  but  that  does  not  suit  Rosalie;  she 
has  decided  to  go  into  business.  Mathe- 
matics has  been  her  favorite  study  and  the 
romance  of  business  has  a  strong  appeal  for 
her.  That  she  can  perceive  that  romance 
shows  her  aptitude  for  affairs,  and  soon 
after  leaving  school  she  gets  a  position  as 
private  secretary  to  an  odd,  but  kindly 
old  gentleman  who,  in  default  of  any  useful 
occupation,  has  made  for  himself  a  futile 
and  artificial  one. 

But  Rosalie  has  not  been  long  in  his 
employ  when  she  sees  an  opportunity  for 
starting  a  real  business,  one  which  grows 
rapidly,  and  her  feet  are  soon  set  on  the 
path  of  prosperity,  her  interest  and  pleasure 
in  life  increasing  from  day  to  day.  And 
with  this  absorbing  interest  comes  a  slight 
hardening  of  character.  Her  home  ties 
begin  to  loosen;  her  mother  is  her  only 
correspondent  there  and  her  letters  are  not 
read  as  soon  as  received,  as  was  once  the 
case;  they  are  carried  around  awaiting  a 
leisure  moment  and  answering  them  begins 
to  be  something  of  a  task.  And  then  the 
unexpected  happens.  Rosalie  meets  a 
most  unexceptionable  young  barrister, 
they  fall  violently  in  love  and  marry.  They 
are     in     perfect     accord     on     all     subjects 


and  when  Rosalie  says  he  must  not  ask 
her  to  give  up  her  business  and  insists 
that  she  share  the  expenses  of  the  home, 
he  acquiesces. 

The  years  go  by.  Harry  and  Rosalie 
are  both  successful  in  their  respective 
callings.  They  have  three  children;  they 
are  as  devoted  as  ever.  Rosalie  has  com- 
petent servants,  an  excellent  nurse,  an 
up-to-date  governess,  and  yet  Harry  is 
not  altogether  content.  He  wants  a  home, 
insists  that  he  and  the  children  have  a 
right  to  one,  nor  can  he  be  brought  to 
consider  that  the  place  where  one  lives  is 
necessarily  a  home.  Everything  that  is  con- 
sidered necessary  for  modern  children  to 
have  is  provided  for.  and  when  they  were 
not  with  their  nurse  they  passed  into  the 
care  of  a  resident  governess,  Miss  Prescott, 
who  was  a  children's  governess,  not  for  the 
old  and  fatuous  reason  that  she  "loved 
children,"  but  for  the  new  and  intelligent 
reason  that  she  was  attracted  by  the  child- 
mind  as  a  study  and  was  certificated  and 
diplomaed  in  the  study  of  children  as  an 
exact  science— Child  Welfare  as  she  called 
it.  Everything  unpleasant  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  children  is  left  to  Miss  Pres- 
cott— the  children  are  to  associate  nothing 
but  pleasure  with  their  parents.  All  this 
sounds  well,  but  it  begins  to  dawn,  first 
upon  Harry  and  then  upon  Rosalie,  that 
there  is  something  not  quite  right  with  the 
children — they  take  everything  that  is 
done  for  them  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
are  singularly  self-contained  and  un- 
responsive. 

And  then  Rosalie  gets  a  shock.  Huggo, 
the  oldest  boy,  has  come  home  for  his 
first  holidays  from  school  and  is  being 
questioned  about  his  studies  by  his  father. 
Something  is  said  about  Scripture  lessons, 
and  the  boy  declares  that  they  are  all  rot 
and  not  true.  Somewhat  frightened  by  his 
mother's  vehement  remonstrance  he  adds: 
"Well,  mother,  you've  never  taught  me  any 
different."  This  incident  is  fraught  with 
so  much  meaning  to  Rosalie  that  she  gives 
up  her  business,  determined  to  devote 
herself  to  her  children.  Miss  Prescott  is 
dismissed  and  Rosalie  takes  charge,  but  it 
is  too  late,  the  children  have  been  so  long 
without  her  and  seem  strange.  The  books 
that  Rosalie  enjoyed  in  her  childhood  are 
not  liked.  Dickens  and  Scott  are  .voted 
dull  and  Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shake- 
speare" never  had  a  chance.  The  children 
are  not  fond  of  home,  and  whenever  it  is 
possible  Huggo  and  Doda  spend  their 
holidays  with  young  friends.  Huggo  gets 
into  trouble  in  school  and  is  expelled  and 
is  sent  to  a  private  tutor's.  By  this  time 
Rosalie  has  returned  to  her  business,  for 
with  the  children's  going  to  school  her  time 
has  hung  heavy  on  her  hands. 

And  then  the  war  breaks  out,  bringing 
excitement  and  increased  freedom  to  the 
young  people.  Doda  is  discovered  to  be 
corresponding  with  officers  at  the  front, 
being  then  fourteen,  and  is  indignant  with 
her  mother  for  putting  a  stop  to  it.  The 
war  ends.  Huggo  has  been  in  the  service 
after  a  bad  record  at  his  tutor's,  and  now 
is  by  no  means  inclined  to  settle  down  and 
go  to  work.  Things  go  from  bad  to  worse; 
he  gets  into  serious  trouble  and  is  sen- 
tenced to  jail  for  six  months,  Doda  dies 
under  sad  and  bad  circumstances,  and 
Benji,  the  youngest  son,  commits  suicide. 


A  tragedy,  surely,  and  yet  the  book  ends 
on  a  note  of  hope. 

Of  course  this  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose 
and,  as  is  often  the  ease,  the  author  has 
bent  circumstances  to  his  plan,  but  no 
thoughtful  reader  can  deny  the  truth  that 
underlies  this  story,  altho  those  who  "hate 
to  be  preached  at"  will  prefer  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Galsworthy  and  Mr.  Keable  where- 
in any  course  of  action  is  justified  by  desire. 
Two  things  Mr.  Hutchinson  wishes  to 
affirm.  First,  that  the  making  of  a  home 
lies  upon  the  woman's  shoulders  and  no 
amount  of  shirking  can  free  her  of  the 
responsibility;  and  second,  that  life  is 
sacrifice,  a  truth  that  must  be  faced  and 
might  as  well  be  accepted  first  as  last.  But 
in  spite  of  its  pronounced  ethics  the  book 
is  extremely  interesting,  the  story  moves 
quickly  and  the  lesson  is  carried  by  the 
incidents  and  not  by  undue  moralizing. 


CAN   SOCIAL  PARASITES  REFORM? 

MODERN  fiction  has  accustomed  us  to 
many  matrimonial  eccentricities,  but 
Susy  and  Nick  Lansing  have  bidden  de- 
fiance to  conventionality  and  entered  upon 
their  married  life  with  the  understanding 
that  if  either  "gets  a  chance  to  do  better" 
and  wishes  for  freedom,  it  shall  only  be 
necessary  to  state  the  fact  and  the  other 
will  cooperate  in  any  endeavor  to  obtain  it. 
To  be  sure,  such  a  contingency  seems  re- 
mote enough,  for  the  two  are  deeply  in  love, 
but  their  observations  in  the  society  whiclt 
they  frequent  shows  them  what  may 
happen,  and  it  is  well  to  be  prepared. 

For  Susy  and  Nick  are  members  of  that 
extravagant  and  luxurious  portion  of 
society  which,  small  as  it  is,  spells  New 
York  to  many  in  this  country  and  rich 
America  to  a  larger  number  in  Europe.  A 
woman  in  such  a  position  undergoes  more 
humiliation  than  a  man  who,  so  long  as  he 
appears  well,  may  live  where  and  how  he 
pleases  when  off  duty,  but  Susy's  life  of 
dancing  attendance  on  her  rich  friends  in 
order  to  be  provided  with  dinners,  motors, 
summers  at  Newport  and  winters  abroad 
has  resulted  in  a  blunting  of  moral  per- 
ception, in  spite  of  which,  however,  she 
has  retained  a  certain  standard  of  thought 
and  action. 

These  are  the  young  people  «whom  we 
encounter  in  the  first  pages  of  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's new  book  "Glimpses  of  the  Moon" 
(D.  Appleton.  $2.00),  spending  their 
honeymoon  in  a  villa  at  Corao  lent  them 
by  a  kindly  tho  cynical  friend,  Strefford 
by  name.  Susy  has  "managed"  so  well 
that  most  of  their  wedding  presents  have 
taken  the  form  of  checks,  many  of  them 
large,  and  they  can  see  their  way  clear 
for  about  a  year.  From  Como  they  are 
going  to  Venice,  where  their  friends  the 
Vanderlyns  are  lending  them  a  palace, 
and  Nick's  first  misgiving  as  to  Susy's 
standards  comes  when  he  finds  she  has 
packed  up  the  remaining  boxes  of  cigars 
which  the  kindly  "Streff"  has  left  for 
Nick,  seeing  no  need  of  leaving  them  for 
their  successors  at  the  villa,  who  are  due 
in  a  day  or  two.  Nick  insists  that  in  any 
case  the  cigars  do  not  belong  to  them  and 
must  not  be  taken  away,  and  he  can  not 
help  wondering  if  Susy's  views  on  expedi- 
ency may  not  sometimes  clash  with  his 
own  standards,  which,  tho  few,  are  strong, 
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Where  Folks  WorK 
Together 

WHEN  197,000  persons  sat  on  a  hillside  in 
Forest  Park  back  in  1914  and  viewed  the 
Pageant  and  Masque  of  St.  Louis,  enacted 
by  5,000  of  their  fellow  townsmen,  the  people  of 
St.  Louis  learned  to  do  things  with  unity.  Out 
of  this  notable  spectacle  a  new  vision  of  the 
future  was  unfolded.  The  new  spirit  of  St. 
Louis  asserted  itself. 

•  Nationally,  the  same  unity  of  action  put 
over  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  and  other  war 
activities.  St.  Louis  has  put  this  concerted 
effort  and  collective  enthusiasm  to  work  for  the 
community's  progress. 

The  St.  Louis  Municipal  Open-Air  Theater 
was  among  the  first  of  these  great  civic  projects. 
Then  followed  the  annual  season  of  municipal 
opera;  the  St.  Louis  Fashion  Show;  the  greater 
St.  Louis  Zoo ;  and  now  a  $76,000,000  bond  issue 
campaign  for  general  civic  improvements. 

The  New  Spirit 

This  new  spirit  directed  toward  the  city's  commer- 
cial aspects  brought  forth  municipal  docks  to  facilitate 
water  traffic  to  the  ports  of  the  world;  a  package-car 
system  of  fast  freight  delivery  service  from  St.  Louis; 
and  a  rearrangement  now  under  way  of  St.  Louis'  26 
railroads  and  terminal  facilities,  increasing  the  already 
distinctive  advantages  of  this  big  market. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  St.  Louis  is 
helping  its  industries  and  commercial  houses  to  get  and 
hold  business.     St.  Louisans  are  working  together. 

St.  Louis  is  a  good  city  to  live  in,  work  in  and 
play  in. 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet  "St.  Louis 
—  The  Home  City."    It  will  interest  you. 

ST.LOMAMBERof  COMMERCE 

St.  Lou  is.  U.S.A. 
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but  he  is  much  in  love  and  has  always  lived 
in  the  present,  so  his  doubts  are  easily 
forgotten. 

The  next  stage  in  their  career  is  in  the 
Vanderlyn's  palace  in  Venice.  Nelson 
Vanderlyn  is  away  and  his  wife  has  gone, 
ostensibly,  to  take  a  cure,  leaving  their 
little  girl  Clarissa  with  her  nurse  at  the 
palace.  Ellie  has  left  a  package  for  Susy, 
who,  on  opening  it,  discovers  four  letters 
addrest  to  Vanderlyn  and  a  line  from  Ellie 
herself  begging  her  to  post  these  letters  at 
a  Aveek's  interval  each,  at  the  same  time 
urging  her  to  stay  all  summer  in  Venice 
and  promising  to  be  back  in  a  month's 
time  to  fetch  Clarissa,  the  letter  ending 
with  an  allusion  to  benefits  conferred  and 
an  appeal  to  say  nothing  of  this  to  any  one, 
not  even  Nick. 

Susy's  indignation  at  first  is  great.  She 
knows  that  the  only  right  course  of  action 
is  to  leave  the  house  at  once,  but  that  in- 
volves so  much — telling  Nick,  giving  up 
their  cherished  privacy  in  the  Vanderlyn's 
beautiful  rooms,  which  means  so  much 
noAV  that  Nick  has  decided  to  begin  writing 
again,  and  above  all  Susy  remembers  the 
appeal  at  the  end  of  the  letter:  "If  you've 
ever  owed  me  anything  in  the  way  of  kind- 
ness, you  won't,  on  your  sacred  honor, 
say  a  word  to  Nick." 

And  so  Susy  capitulates  with  her  con- 
science. Nick  is  not  told,  the.  letters  are 
posted,  Clarissa  is  looked  after  and  before 
long  old  friends  turn  up.  Chief  among 
these  is  "Streff,"  an  impecunious,  ugly  and 
delightful  Englishman  who  combines  out- 
spoken selfishness  with  great  good  humor, 
and  the  Mortimer  Hickses,  enormously 
rich  people  whom  Nick  had  once  accom- 
panied to  India  on  their  yacht.  In  de- 
scribing this  family  the  author  has  achieved 
a  triumph.  The  newly-enriched  snob,  with 
his  desire  for  social  advancement,  is  easily 
depicted,  but  people  like  the  Hickses,  a 
product  of  this  country  alone,  are  not  so 
often  encountered  in  fiction.  "They  were 
always  taking  up  the  wrong  people,  giving 
the  wrong  kind  of  party,  and  spending 
millions  on  things  that  nobody  who  mat- 
tered cared  about.  They  all  believed  pas- 
sionately in  'movements'  and  'causes'  and 
'ideals,'  and  were  always  attended  by  the 
exponents  of  their  latest  beliefs,  always 
asking  you  to  hear  lectures  by  haggard 
women  in  peplums,  and  having  their  por- 
traits painted  by  wild  people  who  never 
turned  out  to  be  the  fashion." 

And  then  the  storm  bursts.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  Ellie  returns  and  in  spite  of 
Susy's  precautions  Nick  discovers  what  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  countenancing, 
the  price  he  is  judged  to  have  paid  for  his 
stay  in  Venice.  It  is  too  much  for  him  and 
when  he  finds  that  Susy  has  all  along  been 
aware  of  the  state  of  things  and  that  she 
excuses  her  attitude  by  saying  that  this 
sort  of  give-and-take  is  the  price  of  their 
being  together,  his  pride  and  his  sense  of 
honor  revolt  and  in  a  stormy  scene  he  says 
that  perhaps  they  had  better  part.  In  any 
case  he  says  he  must  be  alone  and  leaves 
the  palace  for  a  tramp,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  he  decides  to  go  away  for  a  few  days 
and  leaves  a  note  for  Susy,  telling  her  that 
he  is  going  to  Milan  and  promising  to 
write  soon.  From  Milan  he  goes  to  Genoa 
where  three  things  happen.  He  reads  in 
the  paper  that,  owing  to  a  yachting  acci- 
dent in  the  Solent,  Streff  is  now  Lord 
Altringham,  with  large  estates  as  well  as  a 
title;    he  remembers  the  absurd  compact 
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he  and  Susy  made  on  their  marriage  and 
he  writes  to  urge  her  to  take  advantage  of 
it  and  annex  Streff,  and,  meeting  Miss 
Coral  Hicks  in  the  street,  he  consents  to 
join  her  and  her  family  in  a  prolonged 
yachting  trip. 

From  this  point  the  story  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  Susy's  fortunes.  Nick  has 
offered  her  her  freedom  and,  hurt  and 
wounded,  she  resolves  to  take  him  at  his 
word.  Lord  Altringham  stands  ready  and 
willing  to  come  forward;  as  soon  as  the 
rumor  spreads  that  she  is  going  to  divorce 
Nick  and  marry  Streff,  her  social  stock 
rises  enormously  in  value;  she  goes  so  far  as 
to  take  the  first  steps  toward  a  divorce  and 
then  a  comparatively  slight  incident  shows 
her  she  can  not  bring  herself  to  marry 
Altringham;  she  makes  her  decision  known 
to  him,  and  the  book  ends  satisfactorily. 

Mrs.  Wharton  is  not  given  to  moralizing, 
and  "Glimpses  of  the  Moon"  is  no  excep- 
tion to  her  rule,  but  no  tract  on  the  vanity 
of  riches  could  be  more  forcible  than  the 
picture  she  has  given  of  the  rich  idlers 
who  are  a  blight  on  their  country.  For 
them  the  world  apparently  holds  little  but 
opportunities  to  spend  money,  and  their 
extravagance  is  seldom  accompanied  by 
enjoyment.  To  the  women  of  that  set 
Paris  is  merely  a  place  to  buy  clothes  and 
London  a  city  in  which  to  display  them. 
The  author  has  done  nothing  better  than 
this  since  "The  House  of  Mirth,"  to  which 
it  makes  a  fitting  pendant,  written  with  all 
her  customary  distinction  and  instinct 
with  life  and  interest. 


HOW  THE  DOG  EXPELLED  THE 
CLUB  MEMBER 

DO  you  like  dogs?  Because  if  you  don't 
there  is  no  earthly  use  in  calling  your 
attention  to  "Further  Adventures  of  Lad," 
by  Albert  Pay  son  Terhune  (Doran,  $2.00), 
but  if  you  are  of  those  to  whom  the  friend- 
ship of  one  of  these  animals  has  been  given, 
you  will  hardly  lay  down  the  book  before 
finishing  it. 

Lad  was  a  collie  belonging  to  the  author 
and  who  attained  the  great  age  of  sixteen, 
the  equivalent  of  ninety-five  years  of 
human  life.  The  book  relates  various  inci- 
dents in  Lad's  career  in  which  Mr.  Terhune 
has  been  obliged  to  draw  somewhat  upon 
his  imagination  as  to  detail,  but  which  are 
none  the  less  true.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
stories  relates  the  sad  death  of  Lad's  mate, 
Lady,  who  was  run  over  by  a  speeding  mo- 
torist on  a  country  road  as  she  was  running 
near  her  master's  car.  Lad's  grief  was  in- 
tense as  he  stood  beside  the  body.  Then  he 
moved  to  where  the  youthful  Juggernaut 
had  alighted  for  a  moment  and  smelt  his 
footsteps,  getting  the  scent  by  heart  as  it 
were.  For  days  he  grieved,  his  nights  were 
spent  on  Lady's  grave  and  then  came  the 
cure.  Lad  accompanied  his  master  to  the 
local  country  club  and  while  sitting  peace- 
fully with  him  on  the  veranda  a  flashy 
youth  appeared,  boasting  of  his.  speed  on 
the  road — a  mile  in  seventy-five  seconds. 
As  he  reached  the  top  of  the  steps  Lad's 
sense  of  scent  informed  him  that  he  had 
before  him  the  killer  of  his  mate,  and  with  a 
roar  he  launched  himself  full  at  the  man's 
throat.  Fortunately  he  missed  it,  but 
he  knocked  the  man  down  the  steps  and 
tore  his  arm  before  he  could  be  called  off. 
By  this  time  the  dog's  mistress  had 
recognized  the  man,  told  his  story  to  the 
assembled  club  members,  and  those  who 
had  loudly  called  for  a  gun  at  first  were  now 
silent,  one  even  going  so  far  as  to  say: 
"Good  old  Laddie!" 

That  night  the  local  Justice  of  the  Peace 
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"Winter  Cruising' 
On  >Summer  Seas 

Imagination  can  picture  no  pastime  more  entertaining, 
satisfying  and  wholly  delightful.  Luxurious  ships  steam' 
ing  silently  and  swiftly  over  calm  waters  carrying  happy 
parties  of  interesting  congenial  companions  to  fascinating 
foreign  lands.  Two  to  four  months  in  time  and  at  a 
cost  no  more  than  you  will  spend  next  Winter  at  home. 
Made  delightfully  possible  by  the  three  exceptional  Cruises 
under  the  experienced  management  of  the  American  Express  Travel  Department. 

By  special  arrangement  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Cunard  Company — 

"Mauretania" 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Ship  of  the  Atlantic 

to  the  Mediterranean 

The  Enchanted  Sea  of  History  and  Romance 

The  Luxury  Cruise  T^eoct  Winter 
From  New  York,  February  10,  1923 

A  notable  and  unique  epoch  in  Cruising  history.  $950  up  according  to  stateroom — 
including  inland  trips  from  all  ports  of  call.  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Monte 
Carlo,  Italy,  the  Dardanelles,  Constantinople,  Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt — up  the  Nile 
to  the  First  Cataract. 

A  glorified  holida  i  of  novel  interest  and  delight — 

Cunarder  "LacOllia' 

The  first,  largest  and  finest  Cruise  Ship  to  go  completely 

Around  the  World 

30,000  Wonder  miles  on  land  and  sea.       130  Summer  days  in  Winter. 
Every  detail    for  comfort  and  pleasure  assured. 

From  New  York,  November  21,  1922 

$1500  up  according  to  stateroom.  Long-to-be-remembered  shore  excursions  at  more 
than  25  ports  of  call — Havana,  Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco,  Hilo,  Honolulu,  Japan, 
China,  Port  Arthur,  Tsing  Tao  (Shantung),  Formosa,  Philippines,  Java,  Burma,  India, 
Suez,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Mediterranean,  Europe.     Price  includes  shore  excursions. 


Repeating  the  successful  Cruise  Tours  of  the  past  3  Winters 

Pacific  Liner  "E  bro" 

Built  especially  and  luxuriously  equipped  for  cruising  in  the  Tropics 

To  South  America 

68  days  of  most  delightful  travel  across  and  below  the  Equator  where  Winter  is  Summer 

From  New  York,  January  24,  1923 

Havana,  Cuba;  Panama  Canal;  Callao,  Lima  and  Mollendo,  Peru;  Arica,  Antofagasta, 
Iquique,  Valparaiso,  and  Santiago,  Chile;  Juan  Fernandez — Robinson  Crusoe's  Island; 
over  the  Andes  Mountains  to  Mendoza  and  Buenos  Aires  in  the  Argentine;  Monte- 
video, Uruguay;  Santos,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Brazilian  Centennial  Expo- 
sition 8  days),  Trinidad  and  Barbados.     $1890  up  according  to  stateroom. 

Also  13  Special  Tours  to  the  Brazilian  Exposition,  leaving  New  York  every  other 
week  to  Feb.  17th.  American  Express  Travel  Dept.,  official  Travel  Representative  in 
the  United  States  for  the  Brazilian  Government. 

For  full  information,  dech_  plans,  ilireraries,  details  of  shore  excursions, 
etc.,    call  or   phone  any  American  Express  office  or  write  direct  to 

American   Express   Travel  Dept. 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

Wherever   you   travel    always    carry    American    Express   Travelers    Cheques 
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Customer-Ownership 

IT  is  the  goal  of  nearly  every  electric 
light  and  power  company  to  have  its 
ownership  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
customers. 

This  tendency  of  the  electric  light 
and  power  industry  is  at  once  an  as- 
surance of  open  and  fair  management, 
and  a  guarantee  that  the  actual  profits 
of  this  great  industry  will  be  paid,  in 
the  form  of  interest  or  premiums  on 
securities,  to  those  who  make  such 
profits  possible. 

Not  only  have  one  million,  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men  and  women- — on 
farms  and  in  city  homes — invested 
their  savings  wisely  and  well  in  this 
industry,  but  they  have  the  satisfying 
knowledge  that  they  are  helping  their 
communities  to  grow  and  neighboring 
territory  to  develop. 
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called,  not  to  serve  a  notice  on  them,  but 
to  relate  the  conclusion  of  the  affair.  In- 
dignant members  of  the  club  had  fallen  on 
the  man's  runabout,  dismantled  it  and 
thrown  many  of  the  parts  in  the  lake, 
leaving  their  cards  pinned  on  the  cushions 
in  case  the  owner  cared  to  go  further  into 
the  matter.  In  the  meantime  the  governors 
of  the  club  had  hastily  called  a  meeting  and 
expelled  the  offender.  That  night  Lad  ate 
a  big  supper  and  went  peacefully  to  his  own 
bed. 

Another  story  tells  how  Lad  not  only 
baffled  a  burglar  but  restored  the  loot  which 
had  been  taken.  "No  Trespassing"  records 
the  difficulty  the  master  had  in  getting  rid 
of  a  picnic  party  that  had  elected  to  camp 
on  his  grounds,  the  help  given  by  Lad  in 
driving  them  away,  and  their  subsequent 
plan  of  revenge  which  miscarried.  "The 
Intruders"  tells  the  story  of  a  would-be 
motor  thief  and  how,  in  the  moment  of 
success,  he  was  routed  by  a  large  sow, 
waking  from  temporary  unconsciousness 
to  find  himself  in  the  hospital  ward  of  the 
nearest  jail. 

The  book  is  the  work  of  an  ardent  dog- 
lover  and  no  one  can  read  these  delightful 
sketches  without  feeling  what  a  privilege 
it  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  friendship  and  to 
obtain  the  devotion  of  an  animal  like  Lad. 


WINESBURG  TO  THE  DISCARD 

THERE  still  exist  certain  simple-minded 
readers  of  fiction  who  like  a  pleasant 
story  and  are  not  ashamed  to  say  so.  They 
turn  from  Gopher  Prairie  and  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  as  willingly  as  from  the  melancholy 
doings  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  and  de- 
mand an  ardent  love-story  with  a  happy 
ending.  These  are  the  primitive  souls  who 
will  plunge  into  Elinor  Glyn's  last  novel 
"Man  and  Maid"  (Lippincott.  $2.00), 
lured  by  the  title  and  the  picture  on  the 
jacket  of  a  good-looking  youth  looking  at 
an  equally  good-looking  tho  simpering 
young  woman. 

They  get  a  change  at  any  rate.  Here  is 
no  atmosphere  of  dull  respectability  such 
as  drove  Carol  Kennicott  to  desperation; 
no  hard-working  doctor  as  hero  and  no 
half-baked  exponent  of  culturine  as  heroine. 
Instead  of  the  dismal  mid- Western  town  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Paris  and  the  hero  is  a  soul- 
weary,  blase  man  of  the  world  who  is  sick 
of  himself,  his  surroundings  and  life  gener- 
ally, and  who  obligingly  records  his  senti- 
ments in  a  diary. 

Sir  Nicholas  Thormonde  is  a  very  rich 
man  who  has  been  in  the  war  where  he 
lost  an  eye,  and  one  leg  from  below  the 
knee,  but  where  he  gained  the  Victoria 
Cross.  This  glorious  achievement  is  noth- 
ing to  him  when  he  reflects  that,  owing  to 
his  mutilation,  no  woman  can  henceforth 
regard  him  with  emotion.  For  Sir  Nicholas 
has  always  been  a  great  hand  with  the 
ladies,  and  even  now  there  are  one  or  two 
old  flames,  ladies  of  fashion  and  title,  who 
regard  him  with  tranquil  affection,  as 
well  as  sundry  more  reprehensible  young 
persons  who  come  to  see  him  from  time  to 
time  and  whom,  in  writing  about,  he  lumps 
under  the  generic  title  of  "fluffies." 

Sir  Nicholas  is  bored  to  death.  His  occu- 
pation as  philanderer  is  gone,  he  has  finished 
furnishing  his  flat  with  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury furniture  and  is  casting  about  for  some- 
thing with  which  to  occupy  his  time,  when 
the  thought  comes  to  him  that  he  will  write 
a  book,  a  novel,  or  perhaps  a  study  of  altru- 
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ism  or  some  philosophical  subject.  He  is 
having  tea  with  a  duchess  when  this  idea 
occurs  to  him  and  he  consults  her.  She 
heads  him  off  from  the  philosophic  themes 
and  suggests  a  topic  concerning  which  he 
really  knows  something — William  and 
Mary  furniture.  The  idea  appeals  to  him 
and  he  decides  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  next 
step  is  to  get  a  stenographer,  a  task  result- 
ing in  his  engaging  a  plain  young  person 
in  horn  spectacles  named  Miss  Sharp, 
whom  a  friend  has  obligingly  dug  up  for 
him. 

Miss  Sharp  is  a  businesslike  young 
woman  of  staid  demeanor  who  keeps  Sir 
Nicholas  up  to  the  mark  in  his  work  and  is 
unmoved  by  sundry  tentative  efforts  on  his 
part  of  a  flirtatious  nature.  This  is  a  line 
of  action  unfamiliar  to  this  professional 
heart-breaker  and  it  has  the  effect  usual 
in  fiction — before  you  can  say  "Jack 
Robinson"  he  is  in  love  with  this  calm 
young  woman,  alluding  to  her  in  the  pages 
of  his  diary  as  "my  little  love"  and  de- 
nouncing himself  from  time  to  time  in  the 
same  volume  as  "a  rotter,"  from  which 
the  intelligent  reader  may  infer  that  Sir 
Nicholas  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
primrose  path. 

Before  long  a  curious  sequence  of  events 
reveals  Miss  Sharp's  real  name  and  circum- 
stances to  her  employer.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  well-born  English  scamp  who  was 
obliged  to  leave  England  many  years 
before  on  account  of  having  cheated  at 
cards,  and  who,  altho  having  at  one  time 
almost  redeemed  himself  by  a  fine  war 
record,  has  lapsed  again,  and  unless  twenty- 
five  thousand  francs  be  forthcoming,  a 
fresh  scandal  will  overwhelm  his  family. 
A  proposal  of  marriage  from  the  rich  En- 
glishman at  this  moment  proves  too  great 
an  opportunity  for  Miss  Sharp  to  forego, 
and  the  story  concludes  on  lines  familiar 
to  all  novel-readers.  Sir  Nicholas  is  de- 
termined, not  to  say  fierce,  in  his  post- 
marital  love-making.  His  glass  eye  and 
artificial  leg  restore  his  good  looks  and  we 
have  the  duchess's  word  for  his  always 
being  quite  the  gentleman.  So  he  con- 
tinues to  batter  at  the  heart  of  his  wife, 
whose  defenses  suddenly  give  way  and  the 
book  ends,  suitably  enough,  on  Armistice 
Day,  with  the  capitulation  of  the  enemy. 

"I  want  to  show  you  that  you  have  a 
husband  who,  in  spite  of  a  wooden  leg  and 
a  glass  eye,  is  a  powerful  brute!" 

"I  loA'e  you — strong  like  that'  she 
cooed,  her  eyes  soft  with  passion  again.  'I 
am  not  good  really  —  or  austere — or 
cold.'" 

This  makes  Wlnesburg  look  like  thirty 
cents. 


WHEN   QUALITY  WRITES  A  NOVEL 

WHY  is  it  dreadful,  Cynthia  Ran- 
nock?'  lie  said.  'I  am  a  man;  you 
are  a  woman.  You  are  a  good  woman,  and 
I  see  the  good  in  you.  I  am  a  straight, 
•  •lean-living  fellow.  Can't  you  see  the 
good  in  me?  Are  you  so  poor-spirited 
that  you  can  never  see  anything  but  the 
footman  or  the  duke,  when  all  the  time  it 
is  a  man  who  worships  you?'  He  came 
closer  and  took  her  by  the  wrist.  'If 
there  are  insults  going,  it  is  from  you  to 
me  for  not  trusting  me  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Josh  would  have  paid  me  back 
that  money,  and  you  would  never  have 
known  it.  Since  you  do  know  it,  just 
gather  up  those  notes  and  apologize  to 
me,  or  when  you  go  out  of  this  room  you 
Will  leave  me  the  pooresl  devil  on  the  face 
of  this  earth,  withoul  even  an  ideal;  so 
down  and  out  that  if  it  wasn't  for  that 
f'<  illow   in  there  and  the  memory   of   my 


Fares  Reduced 

to  South  America 


ANEW  age  of  travel  to  South  America  has  begun.  A 
few  months  ago  the  U.  S.  Government  allocated 
four  superb  sister  ships  to  the  South  American  trade.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  luxurious  on  the  run. 

Almost  immediately  they  set  a  new  record  for  speed. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  now  only  I  I  days  away.  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Aires  are  but  a  few  days  beyond. 

They  have  set  a  new  record  for  service.  The  Munson 
Steamship  Lines  which  operate  the  ships  for  the  U.  S. 
Government  have  perfected  the  service  after  50  years 
experience. 

Now,  the  fares  have  been  cut  to  rock  bottom. 

The  great  Centennial  Exposition  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
attracting  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  over  the  world.  If 
you  are  planning  to  be  one  of  them  —  if  you  wish  to 
investigate  trade  opportunities  or  revel  in  the  glories  of 
the  tropical   scenery  send   the  information   blank   below. 


Write  for  Booklet 

Send  the  information  blank  below 
now!  You  will  receive  a  valuable 
travel  booklet  and  full  particulars 
about  the  United  States  Government 
Ships  and  the  new  low  rates.  You 
will  be  undei  no  obligation.  If  you 
are  interested  in  travel  to  other 
lands  than  South  America  send  the 
information  blank  anyway.  Indicate 
where  you  wish  to  go. 


Next  Sailings  Are: 

S.S.  American  Legion 
September  30th 

S.S.  Pan  America 
October  14th 

S.S.  Western  World 
October  28th 

S.S.  Southern  Cross 
November  11th 

Fortnightly  thereafter 


INFORMATION  BLANK 
To  U.   S.  Shipping  Board 

Information  Desk  Washington,  D.  C. 

M  2416 


Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.  S  Govern 
ment  Booklet  giving  travel  facts.  I  am  considering 
a  trip  to  South  America  [J,  Europe.  D  Orient  G  ! 
would  travel  1st  class  Q,  2dQ,  3d  □. 


lf  I  go  cTale  will  he   ahout_ 
My    N<imf 


,\/»'    liusinal    07    Prc'cssion^ 


yij   Street    Nt.  or   K.  /•'.  /). 


Town 


Siatt 


For  information  regarding  reservations  address: 

Munson  Steamship  Lines 

67  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

Managing  Operators  for 

U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 


oS 
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PEG.    0   S.    \~/\      PAT     OFF 


THE  brim  of  a  felt  hat 
is  the  foundation  of 
its  style.  When  the  brim 
gets  out  of  shape,  the  style 
is  gone. 

The  Berg  Sta-Shape  Pro- 
cess strengthens  the  brim 
while  keeping  it  soft  and 


mell 


ow. 

Style  lines  are  retained 
longer— you  wear  your  Berg 
longer — you  get  "Quality 
without  Extravagance." 

At  men's  shops  the  nation  over 

from  $  S!  up 

F.  BERG  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Factory:  Orange,  N.  J  ,   Uw  S.  A 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


U  S       f  J    PAT  OFF 

HATS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


mother,  I'd  put  a  bullet  through  my  brain. 
That's  what  a  woman  like  you  has  it  in. 
her  power  to  do  to  a  man  like  me.  ...  'I 
love  you,  I  love  you,'  he  repeated.  'I  shall 
always  love  you,  and  it  will  be  just  hell  if 
you  aren't  worth  loving-.'  Then  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  and  his  great  shoulders 
heaved  with  sobs  as  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands." 

Of  course,  all  that  needs  some  elucidat- 
ing. Who  is  this  strong  fine  man,  taunted 
by  a  woman?  Who  is  Josh,  and  what  was 
that  money  paid  for?  Why  these  tears 
and  reproaches? 

Tt  began  by  the  discovery  that  the  second 
Tool  man  in  the  house  of  Lord  Rannock, 
George  Randolph  Berwick,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  duke  in  his  own  right,  the  Duke  of 
St.  Bevis,  and  his  tale  is  told  in  "His 
Grace  Gives  Notice."  Bv  Ladv  Trou- 
1. ridge.     (Duffleld  &  Co.,  $1.75).  * 

Cynthia  had  been  very  disagreeable  to 
him  while  he  was  the  second  footman,  a 
Canadian  he,  with  no  fit  ideas  of  how  to 
behave  himself  as  an  underling.  But  he 
had  always  loved  her. 

Cynthia  despises  him,  and  then  she  is 
in  love  with  Ted  Burlington,  a  rank  out- 
sider, to  be  sure,  and  her  father  is  furious 
about  it,  but  Ted  has  a  winning  way  with 
him,  tho  you  feel  from  the  very  beginning 
that  he  is  a  scoundrel.  As  for  Josh,  he  is 
a  jolly  good  friend  of  Cynthia,  and  when 
she  is  in  trouble  over  a.  fifty-pound  debt 
she  naturally  turns  to  him.  But  he  is  ill 
and  the  note  comes  into  George's  hands, 
and  he  sends  the  money,  pretending  it 
comes  from  Langley.  So  there  is  part  of 
the  mystery. 

The  whole  book  is  in  step  with  what  we 
have  quoted.  The  dashing,  scapegrace 
( 'ynthia  must  go  through  perils  and  suffer- 
ing to  make  her  comprehend  at  last  just 
what  a  treasure  is  the  love  of  a  good  man 
like  George.  She  comes  near  to  smashing 
up  under  the  lure  of  Ted.  ( rcorge  saves  her 
in  the  nick  of  time.  For  it  appears  that 
Ted  is  already  married  to  a  girl,  a  simple 
governess,  but  "jnst  lovely  in  every  way." 
And  noAV  he  was  running  away  to  Paris 
with  Cynthia  to  be  married  to  her. 

The  only  possible  way  to  circumvent  the 
villain  was  for  the  Duke  of  St.  Bevis  to 
take  on  again  the  status  of  a  servant.  Ted 
needs  a  valet.  He  has  never  laid  eyes  on 
George,  and  so  George  becomes  the  valet. 

"'It  is  a  big  adventure,'  said  St.  Bevis, 
"and  she  is  worth  it.'" 

On  the  way  to  Paris  and  after  getting 
there  Cynthia  doubts.  And  she  soon 
discovers  that  the  plans  for  marriage  are 
gone  awry.  They  are  together  in  a  hotel, 
and  who  shall  save  her. 

Who  but  George? 
'  You  cur,'  he  said,  '  clear  out  yourself.' ' 

But  Ted's  answer  was  a  blow.  "If  it 
had  reached  its  mark,  it  would  have  felled 
his  adversary;  but  George  had  not  been 
the  champion  middleweight  of  his  regi- 
ment for  nothing.  Like  all  boxers  Avho  find 
themselves  in  a  menacing  position,  he  was 
already  on  the  alert  and  prepared  to  defend 
or  attack,  if  necessary.  In  the  tAvinkling 
of  an  eye  he  had  sidestept,  and  the  blow 
aimed  at  his  face  spent  itself  in  the  air. 
At  the  same  time,  quick  as  lightning,  his 
clenched  fist  crashed  into  Burlington's  jaAV 
with  the  masterly  combination  of  cunning 
and  force  that  had  won  him  many  a  knock- 
out in  his  pugilistic  battles  of  the  past.  It 
did  not  fail  him  now.  Burlington  dropt 
like  a  stone  and  lay  prostrate. 


"George,  who  knew  by  a  glance  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  feared  by  him, 
stood  over  him  a  moment  looking  down, 
and  spoke  to  Cynthia  over  his  shoulder. 

"He  will  take  the  count  all  right,'  he 
said.  'I  guess  that's  put  him  to  sleep," 
and  there  was  a  look  of  savage  exultation 
on  his    face. 

"Cynthia  stared  at  him,  half  fearfully, 
half  fascinated,  with  the  instinctive  re- 
sponse of  her  nature  to  the  elemental  pas- 
sion in  his  face,  the  fascination  which  the 
female  feels  for  the  aggressive  and  protec- 
tive male." 

It  is  not  perhaps  impossible  to  guess  this 
end  of  a  romance  in  high  society.  When 
St.  Be\  is  says  to  her,  a  little  later,  "Honey, 
stay  right  here,"  you  feel  that  the  good 
man  has  won  his  woman,  and  she  is  after 
all  a  pretty  good  woman,  even  if  she  came 
near  to  being  betrayed  by  a  villain. 
Knowing  George  as  you  do  know  him 
after  24o  pages  you  are  sure  that  everything 
will  be  done  properly.  She  may  stay  right 
there,  but  only  metaphorically.  There 
will  be  a  wedding  in  the  little  church  where 
she  has  been  known  since  childhood,  on 
the  great  estates  of  her  father  somewhere, 
and  the  village  chimes  will  ring.  And  they 
Avill  leave  on  a  honeymoon,  and  some  day 
he  "will  show  her  Canada,  Avhere  he  made 
his  humble  beginning.  It  is  that  sort  of  a 
story. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  REBEL 

EVERY  art,  every  science,  has  its  out- 
siders. Men  of  genius  or  fakers,  who 
shall  say,  sometimes  the  one  and  again  the 
other,  and  ihe  world,  whipt  into  ortho- 
doxies these  many  centuries,  can  not  tell 
the  difference  between  the  tAvo.  Often  it 
leaves  the  genius  to  starve,  or  burns  him. 
to  pour  it  s  1  reasuros  at  the  feet  of  the  faker. 
But  often,  too,  the  ignorant  and  the  simple, 
caring  nothing  for  the  fine  furies  of  the 
orthodox  respectables,  folloAv  the  genius 
quite  simply,  and  so  force  success  upon  him. 
And  once  success  arrives,  then  the  ort  hodox 
fall  into  line  with  the  procession,  bringing 
their  own  explanations  and  excuses,  daz- 
zled, st  riving  to  capture  him  for  themselves. 

J.  Mills  Whit  ham  is  a  new  name  to  us 
here  in  America,  and  "The  Heretic"  (Mac- 
millan  Co.)  is  the  story  of  a  rebel,  a  heretic. 
He  is  a  bone-setter,  a  natural  healer,  and 
against  him  all  the  forces  of  orthodox 
medicine  are  up  in  arms.    That  is  the  theme. 

The  telling  of  it  is  masterly.  Sympathy 
is  engaged  from  the  first  meeting  with  the 
young  lad,  only  fourteen,  in  the  lonely 
house  on  the  moor  where  he  has  lived  alone 
with  his  father  since  babyhood — a  father 
who  is  a  recluse,  sensitive,  a  dreamer,  full 
of  strange  reactions  against  the  ironies  of 
life,  a  man  who  has  removed  himself  from 
emotional  experience  into  the  cool  region 
of  the  intellect,  but  who  loA'es  his  son,  and 
means  that  that  son  shall  learn  the  verities, 
the  sincerities  of  the  human  soul  before 
eArer  the  world  can  clutch  him. 

Hillary,  the  lad's  uncle,  only  brother  of 
Denby  Verne,  comes  to  the  moor  house 
after  years  abroad.  He  lias  the  same  tem- 
perament as  the  older  man,  a  revulsion 
against  the  cut-and-dried  convictions  and 
the  fiat  A'oice  of  authority,  but  he  has  a 
more  robust  and  humorous  attitude.  Tired 
of  the  futilities  of  every-day  existence,  he 
has  come  to  the  moor  to  settle  down,  to 
stay  as  long  as  it  appeals  to  him,  and  to 
groAv  to  knoAv  his  young  nephew. 

The  boy  is  a  fascinating  youngster,  full 
of  enthusiasms  and  deep  and  clear  as  an 
untroubled  mountain  pool.  He  liAes  with 
books,  with  the  natives  of  the  moor,  with 
the  moor  itself,  he  is  keenly  sensitive  to 
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of  Quality 


[RITTEN   indelibly   in    the    annals   of 
automotive    progress    is  the   record   of 
Firestone's   service  in  building  tires  to 
the  highest  conceivable  standard. 

In  pledging  Most  Miles  per  Dollar  to  the 
public  over  two  decades  ago  an  ideal  worthy  of 
the  whole  industry  was  expressed. 

Yet  of  even  greater  importance  was  the  will 
and  the  confidence  from  the  start  to  make  it 
practical  for  all  times. 


The  rapid  but  logical  growth  of  the 
Firestone  organization  is  tangible  evidence 
of  the  force  and  soundness  of  the  principle 
behind  it.  The  name  Firestone  has  gone 
far  and  wide  because  it  has  demonstrated 
that  Most  Miles  per  Dollar  is  a  real  and 
vital  factor. 

The  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Cord  is  the 
highest  expression  of  Firestone  talent — a  last- 
ing achievement   in    this    important  industry. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 


(50 
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A  turn  of  the  hand 
insuresyorapachage 

No  waste  of  time.  Just  tear 
off  the  North  America  Par 
eel  Post  Coupon  and  place 
it  inside  the  package.  The 
entry  on  the  stub  in  the 
Coupon  Book  is  also  your 
shipping  record. 

Claims  are  paid  promptly. 

Write  us  for  details,  enclos- 
ing the  attached  memor- 
andum. 

Any  insurance  agent  or  broker 
can  get  you  a  North  America  Policy 

Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

JheOldest  American  Fire  and  Marine fnsiirvnceCompany 
Capital $5,000,000    Founded \7% 


MEMORANDUM   ( Slatl  at  once  J 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NORTH   AMERICA         |),,nf.     t     090  ^ 
Third  .-J  W.lna,  5,,.,,..  PMa4,tph,a.  P..  Ut  Pr-    J-<*y-^ 

Send  information  regarding  Parcel   Post  Insurance 

To __ 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

Bronze  Craftsmen  for  30  Years. — Free  Book  D 

The  Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Safety 

for  your 

Glasses 


FROM  unusually  light  steel  of 
unusual  strength  is  stamped  the 
shell  for  Farrington  EyeGlass Cases; 
a  special,  secret -formula  coating 
prevents  rust;  exclusive  Texol  cov- 
ering keeps  your  case  looking 
bright  ana  new  if  it's  one  of  the 


suffering,  imaginative,  quick  to  understand 
the  feeling  in  other  people,  free  from  all 
forms  of  snobbery  or  deception.  He  has 
a  faculty  for  setting:  bones,  for  finding 
a  sprain  or  twist  and  putting  matters 
right.  He  "boils  dead  rabbits  and  rats," 
studies  the  skeletons,  and  keeps  the  model 
of  a  human  skeleton  to  work  on.  Hillary 
is  a  trifle  startled  at  first,  but  soon  he 
senses  the  boy's  quality,  and  the  two 
become  fast  friends. 

The  two  brothers  have  a  sister,  living  a 
fashionable  life  in  London  as  the  wife  of  a 
fa?nous  surgeon,  a  talkative,  impetuous, 
forthright  Avoman,  seeing  only  her  own  side 
of  every  argument,  ruling-  her  husband, 
domineering  over  life.  She  can  not  bear 
the  thought  of  her  nephew  being  brought 
up  by  the  man  she  thinks  of  as  her  mad 
brother,  losing  his  chance  in  the  Avorld, 
ruined  before  he  gets  a  start.  And  she 
comes  down  to  Prayway  to  take  her 
nephew  home  Avith  her,  train  him  for  medi- 
cine, pay  for  his  launching-  out  of  her  own 
ample  means.  But  she  fails  to  win  him; 
the  inducements  she  offers  have  no  appeal 
for  the  eager  boy,  graA'e  and  Avise  beyond 
his  years,  yet  fresh  and  simple,  too.  And 
neither  father  nor  uncle  will  consent  that 
he  shall  be  forced  against  his  inclination. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  when  Ray- 
mon  is  seA'enteen,  he  goes  to  work  under 
Arnold  Pratt,  Avho  is  also  a  bone-setter,  and 
Avho  has  brought  the  wrath  of  the  powers 
down  upon  him.  There  is  a  remarkable 
picture  of  this  period  in  the  young  man's 
life,  and  of  the  master  Avhose  guidance  he 
follows.  Pratt  has  been  broken  by  opposi- 
tion and  persecution  to  a  certain  extent, 
lie  continues  to  practise  his  amazing 
powers,  and  to  heal  and  to  saAre,  but  he 
has  become  a  drinker,  almost  a  maniac  on 
the  subject  of  persecution,  suspecting 
everybody,  A'iolent,  intolerant,  moody. 
"My  father  Avas  my  first  enemy,"  he  would 
say,  "and  I'm  the  last,  and  thank  God  I 
haA'en't  even  a  fifth  cousin  alive  to  torment 
me."  And  of  his  work  he  says,  speaking 
to  the  attentive  Raymon,  whom  he  loA'es: 
"I've  got  eyes  in  my  fingers,  and  if  you 
haA'en't,  better  go,  for  our  Avork  is  inspira- 
tion, not  science;  it's  like  faith,  and  the 
secret  can't  be  demonstrated  .  .  .  ' 

Pratt  dies,  a  failure,  a  drunkard — a 
genius.  Avith  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
cures  to  his  credit,  but  unhonored  and  un- 
sung. It  is  a  bitter  soitoav  to  Raymon,  Avho 
nevertheless  goes  on  with  Pratt's  work. 
And  then  the  turn  comes. 

His  aunt  brings  him  a  friend  of  hers  who 
has  not  Avalked  for  some  time,  Avhom  the 
doctors  can  not  cure.  For  the  aunt,  tho 
furious  at  her  nepheAv's  refusal  to  take  the 
comfortable  and  easy  road,  at  his  per- 
sistence in  being  a  charlatan,  yet  loAres  him; 
and  deep  Avithin  believes  in  him.  Lady 
Tonge  is  cured.  And  London,  under  her 
tutelage,  begins  to  ring  with  Raymon's 
praises. 

He  comes  to  fortune  in  good  time,  but  he 
is  never  accepted  by  the  profession  to 
Avhose  rulings  he  has  refused  to  submit. 
He  falls  in  love  Avith,  and  is  loved  by,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  great  men  in  medi- 
cine. Naturally  there  is  fierce  objection 
to  the  match.  It  is  a  curious,  passionate 
story,  and  it  ends  in  tragedy.  But  young 
Verne  is  not  crusht.  He  has  his  work,  he 
asks  little  for  himself,  a  spirit  is  in  him  that 
is  unconquerable.  To  his  office  in  Mayfair 
come  throngs  to  be  cured  and  most  are 
cured. 


We  folloAV  Verne  through  the  cycle  of 
his  life  and  back  again  to  the  wide  gray 
moor  and  the  serenity  and  the  reserve  of 
the  early  days  of  his  existence.  He  is 
through  with  London  after  twenty  years  of 
fighting,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the 
ending  of  persecution.  To  some  he,  too, 
may  seem  a  failure.  To  others  not.  He 
follows  his  own  Avisdom,  holds  the  faith,  and 
at  forty  lives  Avith  the  quiet  country  folk 
whom  he  can  help  without  confusion,  and 
stands  ready  to  train  any  students  who 
Avish  to  come  to  him.  The  moor  life  is  the 
life  for  him,  and  knoAving  this  and  feeling- 
it,  he  has  no  hesitations.  Worn  Avith  the 
struggle,  his  health  is  breaking,  and  London 
Avould  soon  kill  him.  The  moor  will  heal 
him,  and  he  Avill  find  work  there  in  a  peace 
he  has  not  yet  known. 

The  book  is  one  to  stir  thought  as  well  as 
an  intensely  interesting  novel,  the  por- 
trayal of  a  man  whom  nothing  could  SAverve 
from  his  ideal  in  a  Avorld  that  has  little  use 
for  ideals. 


A   STORY  ABOUT  US 

THERE  is  May  Brewer  with  her  four 
daughters  and  her  only  son.  There  is 
her  old  maid  sister,  Fanny,  and  the  father 
of  the  tAVO  girls,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  '49, 
founder  of  the  Crabtree  fortune.  There  are 
his  tAVO  sons,  Robert  and  Harry,  Avith  their 
wJAres  and  Harry's  two  children,  and  Nelly, 
his  stepchild,  and  Robert's  little  son,  born 
late.  There  are  the  men  Avho  marry  May's 
girls  and  Harry's  girls  and  the  women  who 
marry  their  sons.  A  large  number  of  peo- 
ple, but  each  one  soindiAridual,  soahYe,  that 
you  haA^e  the  intimate  knoAvledge  of  him  oi- 
lier, seeming  to  haAre  groAvn  up  with  them, 
as  indeed  you  haAre.  To  read  this  new- 
book  by  Kathleen  Norris  is  to  Avalk  straight 
into  the  heart  of  a  big  family  and  to  become 
one  of  it.  For  the  book  begins  with  a  brief 
picture  of  the  NeAV  England  start  of  this 
San  Franciscan  family,  its  temporary 
halt  at  Crabtree  Crossing,  Illinois,  named, 
of  course,  after  the  first  settler,  May's  and 
Fanny's  grandfather,  a  disagreeable  failure 
of  man,  but  later  looked  back  upon  as  a 
person  of  importance;  for  are  they  not  all 
persons  of  importance!  Certainly  so  in 
their  OAvn  eyes.  It  is  only  when  May's 
children  are  coining  to  maturity  that  the 
story  settles  doAVii  to  its  stride,  but  by  that 
time  you  know  as  much  and  perhaps  more 
of  its  antecedents  than  those  children  eArer 
knoAV.  Thus.  "Certain  People  of  Impor- 
tance," by  Kathleen  Norris  (DoubledaAT, 
Page  &  Co.,  $2.00). 

May  and  her  family  live  near  San 
Rafael,  across  the  bay  from  the  city,  in  a 
large  and  splendid  house  built  by  old  Crab- 
tree for  himself  and  his  Avife,  but  he  is  now 
liA'ing  in  the  city  with  Fanny,  Avho  inherited 
independent  means  from  an  aunt,  the  only 
aunt,  Avho,  a  Avidow  with  no  children,  had 
come  to  California  in  the  same  wagon  that 
brought  the  rest  of  the  Crabtree  family. 
And  May  at  present  is  busy  scheming  for 
the  marriages  of  her  girls,  planning  for  the 
future,  and  taking  on  airs  about  the 
present. 

Airs.  Norris  has  depicted  these  people 
exactly  as  they  were,  setting  down  naught 
in  malice,  and  naught  extenuating.  The 
girls  are  all  anxious  to  get  married,  look  on 
each  young  man  who  comes  within  hail  as 
a  possible  husband,  are  jealous  and  yet  fond 
of  each  other.  The  older  people  are  all 
deeply  invoked  in  getting  the  most  for 
their  own  families,  and  in  pretending-  to 
graces  and  virtues  they  do  not  possess. 
May,  secretly  delighted  that  she  has  man- 
aged to  get  the  San  Rafael  house,  alludes 
to   it    depreeatingdy    as   just    a    "homey" 
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GMC       TRUCKS       ARE        SEVEN       STEPS       AHEAD" 


More  Days  of  Continuous  Haulage 

Uninterrupted  performance  for  a  longer 
period  and  fewer  lost  hours  of  "Lay-Up"  time 
—another  of  the  GMC  "Seven  Steps  Ahead" 


More  improvements  that  make 
possible  a  greater  number  of 
actual  hours  of  hauling  are 
found  in  GMC  trucks  than  can 
be  had  in  any  other  motor 
truck. 

GMC  Removable  Cylinder  Walls 
have  produced  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  engine  operation  by 
reducing  to  a  minimum  wear  on 
walls  and  pistons.  This  superior 
feature  also  increases  fuel  econ- 
omy, and  practically  eliminates 
piston  slaps  and  other  ineffi- 
ciencies of  the  older  type  of 
engine. 

Replacement  of  a  damaged 
GMC  cylinder  wall  ordinarily 
takes  less  than  two  hours,  while 
the  same  repair  where  walls  are 
not  removable  usually  takes  at 
least  two  days.   The  material 


saving  made  possible  by  this  big 
reduction  in  "lost  time"  is 
further  increased  by  the  remark- 
ably low  cost  of  the  parts  re- 
quired to  make  such  a  replace- 
ment in  the  GMC  engine. 

Such  distinctive  GMC  improve- 
ments as  Positive  Pressure 
Lubrication,  Pre-Heated  Car- 
buretion,  Removable  Valve 
Lifter  Assemblies  and  Positive, 
Instantaneous  Governor  Action 
are  all  features  that  contribute 
directly  to  keeping  GMC  trucks 
on  the  road  longer  and  with 
less  expense. 

No  other  motor  truck  on  the 
market  has  all  these  exclusive 
improvements, which  make  pos- 
sible the  steady,  unvarying  per- 
formance that  is  common  in  the 
operation  of  GMC  trucks. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company— Pontiac,  Michigan 

Division    of  General    Motors    Corporation 

GMC  Chassis  list  at  the  factory  as  follo-ws:  One 
Ton,  $1295 ;  Two  Ton,  $2375  ;  Three  and  One-half 
Ton,  $3600;  Five  Ton,  $3950;    tax  to   be  added 


General  Motors  Tradks 


m 
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^MEDITERRANEAN 

By  Specially  Chartered  Neu>  White  Star  Liner 

HOMERIC 

34,000  TONS 

Largest  and  Most  Modern  Steamer 
that  ever  Sailed  for  a  Cruise 

From  New  York,  January  20 

Returning  March  28 

CRUISE  LIMITED  TO  500  GUESTS 

To  the  wondrous  lands  of  the  Inland  Sea, 
so  rich  in  artistic,  historical,  and  educa- 
tional interest.  Sixty-seven  days  of  glori- 
ous cruising  and  shore  excursions.  A 
gorgeous  14,000-mileitinerary  embracing 
Madeira,  Spain  (Cadiz,  Seville,  Granada), 
Gibral tar,  Algeciras,  Algiers, Tunis  (Car- 
thage), Naples,  Athens, Constantinople; 
sixteen  days  in  EGYPT— Cairo,  Luxor, 
Assouan,  Philae,  or  PALESTINE— Haifa, 
Damascus,  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  Bethle- 
hem, Jerusalem.  Naples,  with  Amalfi, 
Sorrento, etc.;  Monaco  with  MonteCarlo 
and  Nice.  Optional  visit  to  Paris  and 
London  on  the  homeward  trip.  Stop-over 
privileges  with  return  by  other  famous 
White  Star  Liners,  MAJESTIC,  OLYMPIC, 
etc. 

Full  Information  on  Request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway    NEW  YORK    561  Fifth  Ave. 

Boston  Chicago  Los  Angeles  Toronto 
Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Montreal  Vancouver 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 


for  Yourself 

i  Establish  and  oper- 
'  ate  a  "New  System 
Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community.  We  furnksh  every- 
thing1. Money-making"  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 
Big  Candy  Booklet  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  Don't  put  it  off  ! 
W,  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  38.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


"Creolin"-ize 
your  home 

CLEANLINESS  and  Sunlight, 
Fresh  Air  and  Disinfection 
are  simple  and  practical  means 
of  combating  disease  germs. 

CREOLIN 

-PEARSON 

The  Household 
Disinfectant 

has  long  been  recom- 
mended by  physi- 
cians. Creoiin  is  safe, 
powerful,  economi- 
cal. See  directions  on 
every  bottle. 

Ask  for  Creolin-Pearson 
at  your  druggist's 


e 
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MERCK  &  CO.,  47  Park  Place,  New  York 


Merck 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


place,  and  to  themselves  as  "country 
folks."  Her  brother,  Robert,  has  just 
arrived  from  Boston  with  his  wife,  whom 
none  of  the  family  has  met,  an  arrival  that 
throws  May  into  anxiety,  for  both  she  and 
Stephen,  her  husband,  fear  that  Robert 
will  demand  membership  in  the  Crabtree 
Company,  where  Stephen  is  gradually 
getting  control,  as  old  Reub  Crabtree  gets 
more  and  more  aged.  The  old  man — now 
seventy-four — has  no  notion  of  letting  go, 
however,  and  Robert  is  his  oldest  son. 
The  old  fellow  may  side  with  Robert. 

But  on  the  outside  there  are  only  the 
most  cordial  relations. 

Between  Nelly,  Harry's  stepdaughter, 
and  May's  girls  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
jealousy.  The  Brewer  girls  have  money 
and  position,  Nelly  is  poor  and  is  working 
in  a  kindergarten,  but  "Nelly  possest 
an  undeniable  and  irresistible  charm.  She 
was  slender,  beautifully  made,  with  a 
white,  dimpled  hand  and  a  heart-shaped 
face  that  was  as  wistful  as  an  unturned 
flower.  .  .  .  She  was  a  born  flirt,  as  inno- 
cent as  a  butterfly,  and  as  ignorant  of  life 
at  twenty-two  years  as  she  had  been  at 
twenty-two  minutes.  .  .  .  Her  entire  edu- 
cation .  .  .  was  that  she  must  marry  some 
day,  and  meanwhile  might  have  as  many 
beaux  as  she  could  ..." 

Poor  little  Nelly.  We  see  her  make  a 
runaway  marriage  to  a  fascinating  young 
man  who  has  few  faults  to  be  sure,  except 
those  of  weakness  and  selfishness.  But 
they  are  enough.  Nelly  struggles  along 
against  his  drinking,  against  constant  child- 
bearing,  against  poverty.  She  grows  to  be 
a  slattern,  weary,  crusht  down  by  more 
than  she  has  strength  or  character  to  carry. 
Her  children  are  dirty,  pretty,  badly  man- 
aged, in  terror  of  their  father,  who  beats 
them  when  in  a  bad  temper,  which  is  often. 
It  is  a  telling  picture  of  many  such  a  life. 
But  not  more  telling  than  the  following-out 
of  all  these  lives. 

The  family  gradually  goes  down.  The 
business  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  and  none 
of  the  second  generation  has  the  intelli- 
gence or  force  that  made  Reuben  Crabtree 
succeed.  At  his  death — and  how  wonder- 
fully that  death,  the  funeral,  the  reactions 
of  the  different  members  of  the  family,  how 
marvelously  all  this  is  given  to  us.  Never 
has  Mrs.  Norris  done  such  work  as  she  has 
accomplished  in  the  present  book,  sincere 
and  attractive  as  all  her  stories  have  been — 
at  the  old  man's  death  the  supposed  fortune 
to  be  divided  has  fallen  to  hardly  anything; 
enough  for  them  all  to  go  on  with,  with 
hard  work  and  care  to  help.  That  is  all. 
But  by  now  the  various  children  are  all 
married,  all  struggling  along  with  their  own 
hard  times.  One  or  two  have  married 
money,  most  have  failed  to  make  any  signal 
success.  The  rich  marriages  are  failures; 
there  is  only  one  really  happy  marriage  out 
of  the  whole  number,  that  of  May's  second 
daughter,  Victoria,  the  most  vital  and 
genuine  of  all  the  girls.  One  loves  Victoria 
and  one  loves  her  fine  Davy,  too. 

But  tho  life  bears  hard  on  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  big  group,  it  is  really  life.  Each 
manages  to  secure  a  modicum  of  happiness, 
to  find  compensations.  Dreams  die  and 
illusions  disappear,  and  the  reality  is  not 
what  they  had  hoped,  yet  it  is  reality,  it  is 
their  own  and  they  accommodate  them- 
selves to  it. 

At  the  end  May  and  Fanny  sit  together, 
and  talk  together.  They  go  over  the  old 
days  in  a  kind  of  wonder.    Do  you  remem- 


ber, do  you  remember?  it  is  the  burden  of 
what  they  say.  And  May  says  that  she  had 
always  thought  it  would  make  such  a  dif- 
ference when  Pa  died — "But  what  with  all 
of  them  in  Napa  and  Buenos  Aires  and 
Sausalito,  and  dear  knows  where,  and 
Alice  and  Nelly  not  coming,  and  Bertie 
not  here — it  doesn't  seem  to  make  much 
difference." 

And  Fanny,  musing,  answers:  "I  was 
thinking  that.  But  I  suppose  it'll  be  like 
this  to  their  children  when — well,  when  you 
and  I  die,  May." 

This  is  a  long  book.  It  is  a  true  tran- 
scription of  the  generation  that  has  gone  or 
is  going  from  America.  May's  and  Rob's 
and  Harry's  grandchildren  are  the  present 
generation,  differently  reared,  with  differ- 
ent ideas  about  life.  It  is  set  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  thereabouts,  and  the  setting  is  as 
intimately  told  as  is  the  story  itself,  but 
it  belongs  almost  anywhere  in  this  great 
country.  These  people  are  us,  they  are  the 
people  we  know  and  with  whom  we  have 
grown  up  in  the  towns  and  growing  cities 
of  East  and  West.  They  belong  to  the 
great  majority,  not  too  well  educated,  not 
too  well  situated,  struggling,  planning,  ris- 
ing or  sinking,  with  false  aims  mixed  with 
the  better  ones,  with  mean  motives  shad- 
owing the  finer  ones.  Meaning  well,  they 
make  mistakes,  and  some  of  those  mistakes 
are  irretrievable.  They  interfere  where 
they  should  step  aside,  and  turn  away  when 
they  are  bitterly  needed.  But  they  gain 
your  sympathy,  your  understanding,  and 
you  will  not  not  willingly  leave  their  story 
until  you  know  all  of  it.  Mrs.  Norris  has 
done  something  worth  the  doing  in  this 
book  of  hers. 


MORE  THAN  HIS  LIFE 

DANNIE  and  Carson  were  dory  'mates 
from  Gloucester,  and  good  friends, 
too.  At  least  Dannie  was  the  friend  of 
Carson,  and  being  a  big,  open-hearted 
man,  simple  as  a  child,  he  thought  that 
Carson  loved  him  as  one  friend  does  love 
another.  But  there  were  many  who  cared 
very  little  for  Carson,  and  thought  him  a 
poor  sort  of  man.  And  one  day  this 
happened. 

The  dories  were  out  in  a  rough  sea,  and 
Henry  Carson  and  Dannie  Bergin  were 
working  together.  A  dory  can  stand  a  vast 
deal  of  tossing,  if  the  man  at  the  oar  be 
quick.and  fearless  to  act.  But  the  captain 
of  the  schooner  had  his  doubts  about  the 
fearlessness  of  Carson.  He  kept  a  sharp 
outlook  on  that  particular  dory,  and  to  be 
sure,  over  it  went. 

Carson  was  seen  on  the  overturned  boat, 
clinging  there,  but  of  Dannie  never  a  trace. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  shot  up  from  the 
depths  where  he  had  been  dragged  by  the 
heavy  halibut  gear  that  had  got  tangled  in 
his  clothing.  He  had  wrenched  it  free 
deep  down  by  tearing  the  great  halibut 
hook  out  of  his  thigh —  "a  harsh  thing  for  a 
man  to  do  to  himself,  but  it  had  to  be 
done."  Fortunately  a  thwart  from  the 
boat  floated  just  where  he  came  up,  and 
he  managed  to  throw  an  arm  over  it,  and 
to  float  there,  weary  but  safe,  while  the 
rescuers  hurried  toward  the  two  of  them. 

And  just  then  Carson  was  swept  from 
the  dory,  and  close  to  where  Dannie  lay. 
And  as  this  happened  he  called  out,  so 
loudly  that  they  heard  him  in  the  schooner, 
"Dannie,  Dannie,  I  can't  swim." 

"And  as  Carson  so  called  we  saw  Dannie 
raise  his  weary  head  and  look  toward  Car- 
son; and  we  saw  him  then — with  no 
further  delay  than  so  to  raise  his  head — 
saw  him  throw  the  thwart  to  Carson.  And 
we    saw    Carson  draw  it  toward  his  own 
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Why  not  settle,  once  and  for  all 

this  question  of  Correct  Lubrication  for  jour  Ford  ? 


Oil  Filler  Cap 


Correct  Oil 
Level 


IET  "us  show  you    exactly    why 
.  your    Ford    engine    operates 
best  on  a  light-bodied,  clean- 
burning  oil,  such  as  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloil  "E." 

First,  you  pour  in  the  oil. 
Suppose  you  pour  in  an  oil  heavier 
than  "E."  It  is  easy  to  supply  too 
much,  unless  the  oil  flows  out  freely 
when  the  upper  pet-cock  level  is 
reached.  Medium  or  heavy-bodied 
oils  flow  sluggishly.  Consequently 
there  is  a  danger  of  over-supply. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  runs  out 
at  once  when  the  oil  is  up  to  the 
pet-cock  level.  The  correct  oil  level 
is  obtained  with  CERTAINTY. 
(POINT  1) 

There  is  no  splash  trough  for  the 
rear  cylinder.  It  is  lubricated  by 
the  fly-wheel  splash.  (The  third 
cylinder  also  receives  some  of  this 
splash.)  The  more  oil  there  is  in 
the  reservoir,  the  more  will  be 
splashed  to  the  third  and  fourth 
cylinders. 

If  heavier  oil  is  used,  don't  be 
surprised  to  find  extra-heavy  carbon 
deposits  in  these  rear  cylinders. 

The  exceptionally  clean-burning 
character  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E' ' 
minimizes  carbon  formation  in  the 
combustion  chambers.    (POINT  2) 

Next  let  us  look  at  the  connecting 
rods  and. splash  troughs.  Cylinders 
I,  2  and  3  are  lubricated  by  the 
dipping  of  the  connecting  rods  into 


these  troughs.  The  four  connect- 
ing rods  have  neither  oil  holes,  oil 
grooves  nor  dippers.  To  lubricate 
the  friction  surfaces  the  oil  must 
work  its  way  through  the  close 
clearances  between  the  ends  of  the 
bearings  and  the  crank  cheeks,  and 
then  distribute  itself  over  the  bear- 
ing surfaces. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  is  suffi- 
ciently fluid  to  reach  and  lubricate 
these  surfaces  with  ease.  An  in- 
correct or  heavier  oil  very  often 
does  not.  (POINT  3) 

The  Ford  pistons  over-run  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  bore.  Conse- 
quently, any  oil  carried  up  by  the 
piston  rings  is  forced  into  the  valve 
chambers.  A  heavy  oil  does  not 
burn  up  readily,  but  remains  to  gum 
the  valves. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E,"  being  a 
light-bodied,  clean-burning  oil,  is 
readily  consumed  and  expelled.  It 
does  not  remain  to  foul  the  valves, 
seats  and  stems.  (POINT  4) 

The  Ford  has  a  multiple  disc 
clutch  running  "wet."  All  manu- 
facturers of  this  type  of  clutch 
recommend  light  oil  which  will 
give  positive  quick  engagement  with 
no  slipping,  and  an  instantaneous 
release. 

Heavier  oils  used  in  Ford  engines  cause 
a  drag  between  the  clutch  plates.  This 
causes  "creeping-."  The  car  starts  ahead 
when  the  engine  starts,  although  the 
clutch  is  released. 

it- 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  gives  posi- 
tive and  immediate  clutch  engage- 
ment and  disengagement.  There  is 
no  "creeping."  (POINT  5) 

In  the  Ford  you  have  a  Planetary  trans- 
mission employing  three  close-fitting 
sleeves,  mounted  on  an  extension  of  the 
crank-shaft.  A  heavy-bodied  oil  is  not 
well  adapted  to  work  into  and  thoroughly 
lubricate  the  sleeves  and  bearings. 

The  body  and  character  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "E"  enable  it  to  dis- 
tribute thoroughly  and  meet  this 
lubrication  need  perfectly. 

(POINT  6) 

As  to  the  transmission  gears:  There  are 
three  sets  of  triple  gears  mounted  on 
close-fitting  pivots.  These  gears  are 
bronze  bushed.  The  bearings  fit  so  tightly 
that  oil  heavier  than  "E"  is  handicapped 
in  working  into  and  correctly  lubricating 
the  bushings  and  pins. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  freely 
creeps  in  between  the  close-fitting 
parts  and  thoroughly  lubricates  the 
gears  and  bearings.        (POINT  7) 

Chattering!  Chattering  of  Ford  trans- 
mission bands  is  caused  by  incorrect  ad- 
justment or  wear,  also  by  diluted  or 
thinned-out  oil,  which  cannot  properly 
lubricate  the  gripping  surfaces. 

The  remedy  is  obvious:  (1)  Have  the 
bands  correctly  adjusted,  or  (2)  if  worn, 
replace  with  new  bands,  (3)  drain  off  the 
old  crank-case  oil  at  regular  intervals. 

The  superior  quality  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "E"  gives  the  greatest 
freedom  from  chattering. 

(POINT  8) 

Put  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  in  your 
Ford  today. 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil    E"  for  Fords 


Domestic 
Branches: 


New  York  (Main  Office) 
Indianapolis 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 


Detroit 
Dallas 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City, 


Kan. 


VACUUM     OIL     COMPANY 
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„  CowP&IlV' 

crB«for   onto-  ltm. 

^°*'  1  quarrel^  ster 
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BC5/G« 


T'HOSE  of  you  who  have 
been  "quarreling  with 
your  golfing  tools"  —  and 
who  want  to  put  an  end  to 
the  quarrel — could  do  no 
better  than  follow  thn  ex- 
ample of  B.  C.  Forbes 
and  ask  your  Pro  or 
Dealer  for  a  Master 
Model  Club.  It  repre- 
sents the  acme  of  per- 
fection not  only  in  the 
merits  of  its  patented 
construction,  but  also 
in  the  careful  selection 
of  materials. 

And  ask  us  for  our 

new  booklet,  "Golf, 

the  Game  of  Games" 

and  our  Ge  ner  a  I 

Catalog. 

MACGREGQR 

FASTER" 

Driver 

Bra-ssie 

Spootv 


y/ze  Crewford.,AY?Gregor 
and  Cao\by  Compaovy 

DAYTON.  OHIO 
ESTABLISHED   1829 


Make  Records  With  MACGREGOR8 


cBeadyForHis 
First  Qun? 
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TUff, 


i> 


a/sy 


itjf event 
models  range  in 
price  from  $1.00 
to  $5.00  and  in  size 
to  suit  the  younger 
as  nvellas  the  older 
boys.  Askanyliard- 
ivare  or  sporting 
goods  dealer. 


You  can't  keep  your  boy 
from  wanting  a  gun,  but 
you  can  help  and  guide  him,  by 
making  his  first  gun  a  harmless  one. 
The  boy  who  loves  fine,  clean,  manly 
sport  should   be  encouraged   in  the 
right    way.      Millions   of    American 
men  got  their  first  training  in  marks- 
manship with  the  Daisy  Air  Rifle. 
For  over  thirty  years  the  Daisy  has 
been   helping  make   alert   and   self- 
reliant  men  out  of  fun-loving  boys. 

DAISY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Plymouth,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

DAISY 

AIR.  RIFLES 


asssaak 
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self  and  place  it  under  his  armpits  and  so 
lie  safe  while  Dannie — well,  Dannie  could 
not  swim  a  stroke  at  all,  which  left  nothing 
for  him  but  to  sink  under  the  sea." 

But  the  captain  saves  Dannie  by  leaping 
overboard  and  helping  to  haul  him  on 
board. 

And  Carson  never  forgives  Dannie. 

Carson  courts  the  same  girl  Dannie  is 
courting.  And  he  leaves  the  sea,  for  the 
men  aboard  the  schooner  do  not  care  for 
his  society  since  his  life  was  saved  by  a 
man  who  he  knew  could  not  swim,  and  yet 
whose  chance  for  life  he  took  away  to  get 
clear  himself.  And  when  Dannie  comes 
home  from  his  next  voyage  Carson  meets 
him  and  says  without  so  much  as  a  How 
are  you,  "Did  you  hear  Bess  was  married?" 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Dannie,  but 
he  bore  it  as  a  stout  vessel  bears  the  heavy 
blow  of  the  sea:  If  Bess  loved  another  it 
was  well — well  for  her,  and  that  was  what 
Dannie  wanted.  But  the  skipper,  who 
loved  Dannie,  took  him  along  with  him  to 
the  little  park  that  overlooked  Gloucester 
harbor.  And  there  they  sat  without  speak- 
ing for  some  time.     Then  Dannie  said: 

"'My  first  fair  wish,  Captain  John,  was 
that  I  might  some  day  be  loved  by  the 
woman  that  I  did  love.  But  like  a  gull 
skirling  into  a  bank  o'  fog  that  wish  is  now 
gone.' 

' ' '  The  world  is  full  of  wishes  for  you 
yet,  Dannie.  .  .  .  Look  there  ...  a  fine 
vessel  to  go  master  of — what  of  that, 
Dannie?  .  .  .  And  what  of  the  billowy 
sea  and  the  stars  that  you  used  to  tell 
me  in  the  night  watches  were  too  wonder- 
ful for  thought? ' 

"And  by  and  by,  looking  from  the  sea 
to  the  sky  and  back  again,  Dannie  said: 
'You  are  right,  Captain  John.  It  is  a 
wonderful  hope,  a  fine  vessel;  and  the 
rolling,  white-breasted  sea  is  beautiful 
beyond  words;  and  the  swinging,  shiny 
stars  enough  to  take  all  a  man's  mind 
sometimes.'" 

And  the  day  comes  when  Dannie  gets 
his  vessel,  a  grateful  and  proud  day  for 
him.  But  he  did  not  sail  that  same  day, 
tho  all  was  ready,  for  an  easterly  gale  was 
blowing  and  it  was  no  kindness  to  crew  nor 
vessel  to  beat  out  to  sea  against  that,  nor 
much  gain  in  time  either. 

But  it  woidd  have  been  well  for  Dannie 
had  he  sailed  out  into  the  gale.  For  that 
night  Bess's  husband  was  found  dead, 
strangled,  and  in  the  room  with  him  was 
Dannie.  Nor  could  any  one  make  Dannie 
tell  how  he  happened  to  be  there,  tho  he 
asserted  that  he  had  not  killed  Meers.  .  .  . 
"A  queer  way  of  showing  my  liking  for  a 
woman — to  kill  the  man  she  preferred  to 
me!" 

"Then  what  brought  you  here?"  asked 
Captain  John. 

But  Dannie  said  that  if  he  answered  that 
question  it  would  bring  suspicion  where 
suspicion  should  not  rest,  and  he  refused 
then  and  ever  to  answer  it. 

So  that  he  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree.  For  the  jury  were 
divided.  Some  thought  he  was  trying  to 
shield  the  wife.  The  clean  record  of  the 
man  helped,  too.  But  the  evidence  could 
not  be  denied,  and  he  was  sentenced  for 
fife. 

So  Dannie  disappeared  from  off  the 
billowy  sea,  and  saw  no  more  of  the  stars, 
and  for  fourteen  years  lived  the  life  of.  a 
prisoner  inside  the  stones  of  a  prison. 

And  then  he  was  let  out,  for  his  friends, 
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who  knew  well  that  he  could  never  have 
killed  a  man  like  that,  never  rested  until 
they  got  him  pardoned. 

He  came  straight  to  Gloucester,  and 
almost  his  first  words  were:  "Captain 
John,  have  you  a  chance  in  your  vessel  for 
me?" 

And  Captain  John  took  him  to  the  owner, 
Mr.  Duncan,  his  other  good  friend.  And 
this  one  said  to  him: 

"  Captain  Bergin,  with  me  you  can  begin 
where  you  left  off  fourteen  years  ago.  A 
vessel  of  mine  was  waiting  for  you  then.  A 
vessel  of  mine  you  can  have  now." 

But  fourteen  years  is  a  long  time.  And 
"he  black  story  of  the  murder  hung  over 
him.  Old  shipmates  had  scattered,  new 
men  would  not  ship  under  him.  The  light 
faded  from  his  eyes,  the  new  color  from  his 
cheeks,  his  step  grew  slow.  And  he  came 
to  his  two  old  friends  on  the  day  he  found 
that  he  could  not  take  out  his  vessel,  and 
said: 

"Three  fair  wishes  I  once  made,  but 
fair  wishes  are  no  more  for  me  than  high 
shining  stars  for  prison  cells.  My  first 
fair  wish  flew  from  me  long  ago — as  you, 
Captain  John,  well  know.  My  second 
dropt  from  me  this  day  like  a  deep-sea 
lead  in  shoal  water.  For  my  third  fair 
wish — well — I  am  going  from  here  to  some 
place  where  no  stranger  will  know  from 
whence  I  came,  and  no  friend  quick  to  find 
me,  and  there  I  will  live  out  my  poor  life, 
and  there  will  I  die  and  be  buried." 

But  before  he  left  his  friends  they  begged 
him  to  tell  them  the  truth  concerning  that 
night.  And  when  they  had  passed  their 
word  that  no  harm  should  come  to  the 
poor  woman  "who  suffered  beyond  all 
others  for  that  night's  work,"  he  told  them 
and  departed. 

But  the  matter  does  not  end  there. 
For  Bess  has  seen  Dannie,  tho  he  has  not 
seen  her.  And  she  goes  to  Captain  John 
and  Mr.  Duncan,  and  makes  them  tell  her 
the  story  he  told  them.  On  that  dreadful 
night  some  one  had  thrown  a  stone  through 
Dannie's  window  as  he  was  making  ready 
to  turn  in.  As  he  raised  the  shade  an  en- 
velop wrapt  about  a  piece  of  iron  flew 
in,  and  it  contained  a  letter,  a  letter  signed 
Bess,  which  read:  "My  life  is  threatened. 
Come  to  my  house  at  once.  The  back-door 
will  be  left  open.     Hurry,  hurry!" 

So  it  was  because  he  thought  her  guilty 
that  he  had  gone  silent  to  prison. 

And  Bess  leaves  the  two  of  them  and 
fares  out  to  do  what  she  must  do.  It  takes 
long — a  year,  two  years.  But  then  she 
came  back.  She  had  been  following  Car- 
son, and  when  she  found  him  she  had 
worked  on  him.  She  wished  him  to  reveal 
his  evil  soul  to  her,  and  she  wished  that 
revelation  not  to  be  wasted.  And  at  last 
she  succeeded. 

It  was  Carson  who  had  thrown  the 
suspicion  on  Dannie,  the  man  who  had 
saved  his  life.  Carson  who  had  committed 
the  murder.  And  at  last  it  is  Carson  who 
pays. 

But  they  bring  Dannie  back,  in  his  own 
ship,  to  the  woman  that  loved  him,  and 
loves  him.  He  dies  in  her  arms,  content. 
He  has  his  three  fair  wishes,  for  the  woman 
he  loves  loves  him,  he  is  master  of  a  fnir 
vessel,  and  he  did  not  die  at  sea. 

"'My  watch  is  all  but  over,  and  my 
strength  is  going  from  me.    Hold  me,  Bess.' 

'"I  will  hold  you,  Dannie,  till  God 
Himself  comes  to  take  you  away  from 
me.' 

"And  she  held  him,  crooning  as  over  a 
child,  till  God  did  come  to  take  him  away." 

This  is  an  outline  only  of  a  story  in 
which  every  word  is  essential,  a  story,  one 
of    nine    in    "Tide    Rips"    by    James    B. 
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Dr?Lyoi\s 

FOR  people  who  are  particular  about 
the  welfare  of  their  children  during 
the  habit-forming  period.  Safety  is  an 
important  element  in  the  habit  of  clean- 
ing the  teeth. 

And  Dr.  Lyon's  cleans  safely — no  drugs, 
no  risk.  This  point  is  really  just  as  im- 
portant to  grown-ups.  For  health  and 
appearance — Lyonized  teeth ! 

Approved  by  the  best  dental  authorities  for  over  fifty  years 

I    W.  LYON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  530  West  27th  St  ,  New  York 

Canadian  Distributors:  LYMANS,  Limited,  Montreal 

Free  Sample — Powder  or  Cream — ?ent  to  anyone 
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Every  Scot  Tissue  Towel  contains 
millions  of  soft  Thirsty  Fibres, 
which  absorb  four  times  their 
weight  in  water.  They  make 
ScotTissue  the  quickest-drying, 
most  satisfactory  towels  made.    . 


Complete  Office  Outfit — plate  glass 
mirror,  nickel-plated  towel-rack 
and  150  ScotTissue  Towels — all 
lor  $3.     See  it  at  your  dealer's. 


ways 

Clean 
Fresh 
Soft 
White 
Thirsty 

Wherever  clean  hands  are  recognized  as  a  commercial 
asset  as  well  as  a  matter  of  personal  comfort  and  hygiene — 
there  will  you  find  an  appreciation  for  ScotTissue  Towels. 
They  akvays  are  what  you  want  and  expect  to  find  in  a  truly 
individual  towel. 

Thirsty  Fibre,  found  only  in  ScotTissue  Towels,  gives  them 
their  wonderful  drying  powers  and  popularity  and  makes  it 
possible  and  pleasant  to  have  "Clean  Hands  in  Business." 

Sold  by  stationers,  druggists  and  department  stores.  50c. 
per  carton  of  150  towels  (except  in  foreign  countries) — less 
by  the  case. 

Scott   Paper   Company,  Chester,  Pa. 


New  Vor!c 


Philadelphia 


CI; 


Scoftf: 


issue 


dowels 


Reg.  U   S.  Fat.   Off. 


far  'Cl&cm  Nnrvds  LnrBuslness'^ 


IS.  P.  Co. 
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KEEPyour  Razor  SHARP 


with  a  Strop  such  as  never  before  has 
been  made  and  never  again  will  be! 

This  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime! 
We  are  tanners  of  horsehide.  Changed 
eonditions  find  us  with  no  outlet  for  a 
quantity  of  our  Cordovan  Horse  Leather. 
To  liquidate  this  high-grade  stock  we  are 
doing  a  most  unusual  thing.  We  have 
secured  the  services  of  experts  and  are 
hand-finishing  it  into  what  every  one  says 
are  flu- finest  RAZOR  STROPS  the  world 
has  ever  seen! 

All  we  want  out  of  these  Strops  is  a  fair  price  for 
our  leather.  No  regular  commercial  manufacturer 
could  afford  to  put  such  leather  into  a  Strap  to  retail 
for  less  than  $7.50.  In  fact,  we  defy  anyone  to 
equal  our  Strop  at  any  -price!  Yet,  because  of  cir- 
cumstances, you  can  now  buy  it  direct  from  the 
tannery  at  practically  manufacturer's  cost — $3.50. 
Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  knows  what  a  genuinely 
good  Strop  is.  Learn  NOW!  "The  Strop  is  the 
Shave"; — and  ours  is  a  revelation!  The  leather  is 
curried  entirely  by  hand.  From  the  start  it  pos- 
sesses sharpening  qualities  that  other  strops  seldom 
have  even  after  months  of  breaking  in.  The  "cling" 
is  acquired  SCIENTIFICALLY  in  the  process  of 
tanning  and  will  last  forever. 

Custom  made,  2-piccc  Strop.  Handsome  padded 
grip.  Durable  gold-plated  swivel  hanger.  Sharpen- 
ing Strop,  genuine  Horsehide  Grain.  Finishing  Strop, 
genuine  Shell  Cordovan; — a  combinationunexcelled. 

Available  quantity  is  limited  —  SO  ORDER 
YOUR  STROP  AT  ONCE.  Packed  in  a  neat 
box,  it  will  be  sent  immediately  on  receipt  of  price 
(S3. 50);  or,  if  you  wish,  by  parcel  post  C.  0.  D. 
Or  if  you  don't  believe  as  completely  as  we  do 
that  this  truly  exceptional  Razor  Strop  will  please 
you,  we'll  send  it  ON  APPROVAL! 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back! 

CORDOVA  TANNING  CO. 

164  Kneeland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TOWER'S  SUPER-SENSITIVE  *0Dn1 
RADIO   PHONES  -^     0U 

3000  OHM  DOUBLE  SET63.98-SINGLES250 
Plus  205  For  Poslogo  and  Packings 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES-SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK.  EVERY 
PAIR  TESTED,  MATCHED  AND  GUARANTEED 
AS  SENSITIVE  AS  <8.=  TO  *I0."  PHONES. 
BY  ORDERING  DIRECT  YOU  SAVE 
DEALER'S  PROFITS.    CIRCULAR  FREE. 

TOWER  MFG.C0..BR00KLINE.MASS 
50  STATION  ST. 


Comfort  Baby's  Skin 

With  Cuticura  Soap 

And  Fragrant  Talcum 

ForsampleCaticuraTalcum,  a  fascinating  fraprrance. 
Address  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dept.X, Maiden, Maes. 


<'<irii  our  complete  course 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting 
by  in iii I.      A  standard  rebuilt  type- 
writer frith   the  course.     About    Va   nsoal 
cost.        Fusy  Payments.       Write  for  plan  and 
guarantee.  WILE  CO.,  78  .North  St.,ltochestei ,  N.Y. 


Moore  Push-Pins 

Glass  Heads  -Steel  Points 

Moore  Push-less  Hanger 

lb  hang  up  things 

^slcuour  dealer  to  shou)  them 

Solon        lrt?      Per 

Everywhere    &\J  >    packet 

Moore  PusH-Pin  Co. 

Wayne  Junction  Philadelphia 


Safe 
Milk 


For  Infants 
&  Invalids 


NO  COOKING 

The  "Food  Drink"  for  All  Ages. 
Quick  Lunch  at  Home,  Office  and 
Fountains.    Ask  for  HORLICK'S. 

teg"  A  void  Imitations  &  Substitutes 
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Connolly  (Charles  Seribner's  Sons,  $1.75), 
that  reads  like  a  great  chant  and  makes  the 
heart  swell  within  you.  If  it  sends  you  to 
the  book,  mere  outline  that  it  is,  it  will 
do  vou  a  service. 


HUNDRED  PER  CENT.  VILLAINY 

RUPERT  DUNSMORE  has  long  had 
.  his  suspicions  concerning  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  but  he  can  not  get  the  police  to 
share  them.  Later  the  singular  disappear- 
ance of  his  friend  Charley  Wright  does 
not  seem  to  arouse  them  to  action,  so 
Dunsmore  resolves  to  take  matters  into  his 
own  hands,  retires  from  view  long  enough 
to  grow  a  heavy  beard  and,  thus  disguised, 
proceeds  first  to  Bittermeads,  the  house 
where  Charley  Wright  had  last  been  seen. 
There  is  a  pretty  girl  living  there  with  her 
mother  and  her  stepfather,  Deede  Daw- 
son, to  whom  Charley  had  been  devoted, 
and  Dunsmore  hopes  to  learn  something  of 
his  friend  from  her.  But  it  behooves  him 
to  proceed  cautiously,  so  he  reconnoiters 
at  night  and  surprizes  a  burglar  at  work  on 
one  of  the  windows.  He  stuns  him,  takes 
advantage  of  the  open  window  and  enters 
the  house  where,  after  sundry  adventures, 
he  makes  his  way  to  the  attic  where  he 
finds  a  packing-case  with  the  cover  not 
yet  nailed  down.  Mechanically  he  opens 
it  and  his  electric  torch  shows  him  the  face 
of  his  friend  with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  fore- 
head ;  his  search  is  ended.  He  is  preparing 
to  go  to  the  police  to  denounce  Dawson 
when  a  voice  behind  him  says:  "Put  up 
your  hands  or  you're  a  dead  man."  It  is 
Dawson,  and  for  a  moment  Dunsmore 
thinks  his  last  hour  has  come,  but  the  im- 
mediate danger  passes  and  he  contrives  to 
pass  himself  off  on  Dawson  as  a  real 
burglar.  The  fact  that  Dawson  is  a  cold- 
blooded scoundrel  accounts  for  his  offering 
to  give  Dunsmore  a  job  as  gardener  and 
chauffeur;  he  evidently  needs  some  one 
in  his  employ  who  is  not  too  particular, 
and  Dunsmore  is  glad  to  accept  a  position 
which,  tho  full  of  danger,  offers  him  an 
opportunity  for  quiet  investigation. 

From  the  first  Ella  Cayley  interests  him 
greatly,  and  more  than  once  the  question 
arises  in  his  mind  as  to  how  much  she  knows 
of  her  stepfather's  doings.  As  soon  as  the 
deal  with  Dawson  was  concluded  on  the 
fateful  night  he  had  taken  Dunsmore  up 
to  the  attic,  had  him  nail  up  the  packing- 
case  (without  opening  it)  and  carry  it 
downstairs  where  it  was  loaded  upon  a  big 
motor  driven  by  Ella  who  disappeared  with 
it  into  the  darkness.  Since  then  Dunsmore 
had  tried  to  find  out  if  she  knew  what  the 
box  contained,  but  had  been  unable  to 
decide  the  question. 

The  next  event  is  the  killing  of  a  young 
man  named  Clive,  an  admirer  of  Ella's 
and  a  distant  connection  of  Dunsmore's. 
The  murder  is  laid  to  poachers,  but  again 
Dunsmore's  suspicions  are  aroused,  for  he 
had  seen  Ella  in  the  wood  just  after  the 
shooting  and  had  picked  up  a  handkerchief 
marked  with  her  initials  near  the  spot 
where  Clive's  body  had  been  found.  This 
uncertainty  is  doubly  painful  to  Duns- 
more, for  by  this  time  he  realizes  that  he  is 
in  love  with  Ella. 

Another  set  of  people  now  come  on  the 
scene.  They  are  Lord  Cobham,  who 
lives  not  far  away  at  Wreste  Abbey,  his 
brother,  and  heir,  General  Dunsmore, 
Rupert's  father,  and  his  secretary  and 
relative,  Walter  Dunsmore,  who  had  been 


brought  up  with  Rupert.  Dawson  now 
drops  his  mask  and  tells  Rupert  of  his 
plan  to  rob  the  Abbey.  Dunsmore  is  to 
motor  Ella  and  a  man  over  who  would  go 
as  tourists  to  see  the  place,  get  an  idea  of 
the  lay  of  the  land,  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted and  the  best  mode  of  procedure. 

And  then  Dawson,  who  has  been  sus- 
picious of  Dunsmore  for  some  time,  lays  a 
trap  for  him  into  which  he  almost  falls. 
He  is  told  to  go  to  a  certain  spot  some 
miles  distant  where  he  is  to  meet  his 
father,  and  is  on  his  way  thither  when  Ella 
contrives  to  intercept  him  with  a  note,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  most  strenuous  exertion 
that  he  manages  to  reach  his  destination  an 
hour  before  his  time  and  is  able  to  save  his 
father  from  assassination.  This  was  to 
have  been  followed  by  his  own  murder, 
and  the  killing  of  his  father  to  have  been 
fastened  upon  him.  Lord  Cobham  was 
probably  to  have  been  disposed  of  in  the 
proposed  burglary  and  then  Walter  Duns- 
more would  have  come  into  the  long- 
coveted  estate  and  title. 

For  it  is  he  who  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  those  murders,  and  it  is  only  Ella's 
watchfulness  that  has  prevented  his  final 
success. 

When  Dunsmore  realizes  this,  it  becomes 
clear  to  him  that  Ella  is  in  the  greatest 
danger,  so  he  hastens  back  to  Bittermeads 
just  in  time  to  save  her  and  wreak  a 
dramatic  vengeance  on  Dawson.  Such  is 
the  story  of  "The  Bittermeads  Mystery," 
by  E.  A.  Punshon  (Knopf,  $2.00),  a 
thrilling  tale  into  whose  pages  more  villainy 
is  comprest  than  is  often  to  be  met  with, 
and  which  will  hold  the  reader  breathless  to 
the  end. 

Grammar  Made  Easy. — Miss  Jenkins — 
"Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  sentence  without 
a  predicate." 

Knecht — "I  have,  Miss  Jenkins." 
Miss  Jenkins— "What  is  it?" 
Knecht — "Thirty  days." — Albright  Bul- 
letin. 

Offer  Declined. — Caddie — "I  got  that 
ball  we  lost  this  morning,  sir — got  it  from 
a   small  kid." 

a,  Golfer — "Good!     I'll   hand  you   what' 
you  gave  him  for  it." 

Caddie — "No,  thanks;  I  gave  him  a 
punch  in  the  eye." — Boston  Transcript. 


Better  Late  Than  Never. — The  host  was 
nervous  and  inexperienced  and  he  rose 
hurriedly  at  the  conclusion  of  a  song  with 
which  one  of  the  guests  had  been  obliging. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began. 
"Before  Mrs.  Smith  started  to  sing  she — ah 
— told  me  her. ah — voice  was  not  in  the 
best  condition  and — ah — asked  me  to  apol- 
ogize for  it,  but  I  neglected  to  do  so  and — ah 
— I  apologize  now." — The  American  Legion 
Weekly.         

A  Quarter  for  a  "  S-cent."— A  well- 
drest  woman  stopt  in  front  of  the  perfume 
counter. 

"I  would  like  some  good  perfume,"  she 
told  the  clerk. 

Pointing  to  a  bottle  filled  with  perfume 
costing  $8  an  ounce,  she  asked  to  sample  it. 

Because  the  woman  looked  as  if  she 
might  make  a  purchase,  the  clerk  permitted 
the  woman  to  take  a  whiff  of  it. 

"Now,  that's  pretty  good,"  the  cus- 
tomer replied,  "  I  think  I'll  take  a  quarter's 
worth." 

"Why,  madam,"  the  astonished  clerk 
managed  to  answer,  "  you've  already  had  a 
quarter's  worth." — The  White  Star. 
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SO-  Year  Bonded  Roof  on  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
R  R  Station.  Arch.:  Kenneth  H. 
ifurchisan,  Now  York  City.  Gen'l 
Cant,:  /■'  D.  Hyde.  New  York  City. 
Rir.:    Globe  Sin,;  Ufa.   Co.. Scraktm     fa. 


Rarrett    Specification   20-Year    Bonded   Roof 
in  forearound      Scranton  Hullo,,  Co  .  ,Vr».,. 

tot,   I'n.    Hackarouod     Laekawanna   Mil 

'  i,„fn.:  We»li,,,,i 
Church.    K.rr    Co  ,  New    York    I  ,l„.      I:   , 

Globe  Slav  It/'/.  Co..  SoranUm.  Pa 


Scranton 

Builds    for  Permanence — 

FEW  cities  of  her  size  enjoy  the  industrial  im- 
portance of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  For 
Scranton  is  the  metropolis  of  the  world's  greatest 
anthracite  coal  fields — the  business  center  of  a 
district  that  for  years  to  come  will  be  the  chief 
source  of  the  Nation's  supply  of  this  indispensable 
commodity.  So,  when  Scranton  builds,  she  builds 
for  permanence. 

It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  principal 
buildings  are  covered  with  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs.  For  no  other  roofs  are  so  durable — no 
other  roofs  are  guaranteed  against  upkeep  expense 
by  a  20-year  Surety  Bond. 

The  architects  of  Scranton  endorse  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roofs  unanimously.  They  know  that, 
cost  and  durability  both  considered,  these  roofs  are 
the  most  economical.  They  know  that,  from 
the  first  layers  of  Specification  Pitch  and  Specifi- 
cation Felt  to  the  final  thick  wearing  surface  of 
gravel  and  slag,  every  ounce  of  material  used  is 
indispensable  to  the  unequalled  service  and  fire 
protection  these  roofs  provide. 

The  guarantee  on  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  is 
in  the  form  of  a  bond,  issued  by  The  U.  S.  Fidelity 
&  Guaranty  Co.  of  Baltimore,  without  cost  to  the 
owner.  This  bond  is  positive  protection  against 
all  repair  expense  during  the  bonded  period.  It  is 
issued  when  the  roof  is  5,000  square  feet  or  larger 
and  located  in  a  town  of  25,000  or  more,  or  in  a 
smaller  place  where  our  inspection  service  is  available. 

There  are  two  types  of  Barrett  Specification  Bonded 
Roofs — Type  "A A"  Roof,  bonded  for  20  years; 
and  Type  "A"  Roof,  bonded  for  10  years. 

Copies  of  The  Barrett  Specification  sent  free  on  request. 


Company 


New  York       Chicago        Philadelphia        Boston       St.  Louis 
Cleveland    <  incinnati    Pittsburgh    Detroit    NewOrlean 
Birmingham       Kansas  City       Minneapolis      Dallas 
Syracuse    Peoria    Salt  LakeCity    Hangor    Atlanta 
IjuIuOi      Lebanon      Voungstown      Washington 
Johnstown     Columbus    Richmond     Milwaukee 
loli  do  Elizabeth  Buffalo  Lain.1.1 

Houston  Denver 

Baltimore  Omaha  Jacksonville 

TUB  BARRETT  CO.,  Limited 

Montreal        Toronto       Winnipeg 

Vancouver    St.  John,  N.  Is. 

Halifax.  N.  ■>. 


-1L 
I  i  in  if  111  mi 
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Barrett  Specification  QO-Ycar  Bonded 
Hoof  on  Hillside  Honir,  S>  ,  ontou  ,  l'a , 
Arch  ;  Edward  Lanaley,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Gen'l  Cohi.:  Brr'm  Brother*,  Scran  on. 
Pa.  /.'?/.;  Globt  Slag  Bt'o.  Co.  Scran- 
ton, I'n. 


-    *    -■■-•* 


B<xj  r*  n    Sped  ftcation    :<>-  Year   Bonded 

■'■■ 1   bcrantan    Lao*   Curtain    Co.. 

ScrOnlon,  Pa,    (J en' I  Cont.:  S.  Sykee  at 
ei '     ton,   Pa.    !<<>.:   Globe  Slag 
l.    1.  Co., ,    1  anion.  Pa. 
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/■,.,.    "   Specification     ta*Y*ar  Hondul  Hoof 
■'.   Scranton, 
In      roofer;    Globe  Slag  Roofing  Con 
Scranton,  1  a. 
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4 Cruises  to  the        O 
5  Continent^ 

"  The  Best  in  Travel" 


Rio  Centennial  Cruise 

(Including  the  West  Indies) 
45  days  from  New  York  to  New 
York.  Feb  3,  1923  on  new  S.  S, 
"Reliance".  Visits  West  Indies, 
Panama,  South  America,  the  Expo- 
sition.  Send  for  ship's  plan  and  rates 


Mediterranean 
Cruise 


Feb.  10,  '23 


s.s. 

•Rotterdam" 


A  delightful  Winter  Cruise  of  about 
two  months  on  the  famous  S.S.  "Rot- 
terdam". Visiting  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Corsica, 
Naples,  Athens,  Egypt,  Holy  Land, 
Monte  Carlo  and  many  other  places 
$625  up — New  York  to  New  York 


2  Cruises  Round-the-World 

125  days  of  expertly  planned  travel. 
Visiting  Havana,  Panama,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Hawaii,  Japan  (14  days  , 
China,  Philippines, Zamboanga,  Java 
'4  days  ,  India  (.21  days).  New  S.S. 
"Resolute"  and  "Volendam"  Jan. 
9  and  16,  1923  Rates  $1050  upwards 
Write  for  Die  Booklets  you  desire 

Raymond  &Whitcomb  Co. 

22b  Beacon  Street,  Boston 

New  York     Chicago     Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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|  Before  and  After  Baby  Comes  J 

Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  ( 

1    child's  specialists,  who  for  years  has  taught  moth-  B 

jj    era  how  to  rear  healthy  babies,  now  offers  scien-  ( 

tific  instruction  (in  caring  for  the  child  before  birth  J 

a     to  insure  its  being  born  healthy.     This  vitally  ini-  J 

portant  phase  of  baby  life  ia  interestingly  presented  ] 

m    in  the  new,  completely  raised  edition  of  Dr.  Fischer's  | 

;    valuable  handbook  for  mothers  and  nurses — the 

I  Health-Care  of  the  Baby  ( 

This  is  the  thirteenth  edition — the  165th  thou-  i 

!     sand — of  Dr.  Fischers   famous   book,   and   besides  g 

prenatal  matter,  the  author  gives  the  latest  scien-  g 

title  information  on  infant  care.     Covers  nursing. 

m     bathing    training,  teething,  general  feeding,  special  j 

'•ding  .luring  (he  diarrheal  period,  weaning,  doth-  m 

ing.  treating  ears  and  eyes,  accidents  and  ordinary  ] 

illnesses,   contagious   diseases   and   fevers,   how   to  fg 

g     modify  scanty  breast  milk,  caloric  requirements  of  | 

the  infant,  suggestions  for  treating  sensitive  and  ■ 

I     catarrhal  children,  information  on  vitamines.  etc.  ■ 

H         Dr.   Fischer   is   medical    director  of   New   York  g 

m     Infantorium.  was  formerly  instructor  in  children's  j 

I     diseases  at   the  New  York  Post-C Graduate  Medical  | 

School  and  Hospital,  and   his  newly  revised  book  jj 

m    will   prove  even   a   better   guide   to   mothers  and  j 

M    prospective  mothers  than  the  twelve  editions  that  ■ 

m    preceded  it.     Illustrated.  B 

jj    12mo.     Cloth.     SSO  pages,  SI,  net;   postpaid,  $1.08.  \ 

j     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  I 
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Smoke  6  Cigars 
^C)n  Approval 


You   should    buy    direct  and 
cut   your  cigar  bill  in  half — 
save   retailer's  and    wholesal- 
er'.-  profits.  El  Vandoma  Cigars 
sold    only   on   approval   plan. 
GUARANTEED  to  bt  strictly  long  filler  of  superior 
'luality — a  mild  Havana  blend.  You  will  thorough- 
ly enjo'y  their  rich,  mellow  taste.     Packed  in  hand- 
some   useful   CEDAR    CHESTS.    Just  send   your 
name  and  address  on  your  business  card  or  letterhead. 

YOU   MUST    BE   PLEASED 

.V)  El  Vandoma  Cigars  (Aristocrat  Si/e).5  inches  long 

price  $5.00  will  be  sent  postpaid.  SMOKE  SIX — 

il  thoroughly  satisfied  mail  usSS.OO;  if  not,  return 

balance  at  our  expense  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

Some  of  our  customers  prefer  to  send  check,  money 

order  or  have  them  shipped  C.  O.  D.  If  you  pay  cash 

and  are  not  pleased,  full  amount  of  your  remittance 

will  be  promptly  refunded  upon  return  of  the  Cigars. 

YOU   RISK  NOTHING 

Order  a  box  today — NOW 

ON   THE    APPROVAL   PLAN 

EL  VANDOMA   CIGAR   COMPANY    Dept.  503 

290  Washington  St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

El  Vandoma —  the  best  cigar  in  America 
_  for  the  price — bar  none.  " 


SCIENCE  *  AND  •  INVENTION  «  CONTINUED 


AN  ELECTRICAL  PARTY 


A  SUGGESTION  for  the  young  persons 
■^■*-  who  are  always  sighing  for  "some- 
thing new"  is  made  in  the  columns  of 
Electrical  Merchandizing  (New  York). 
Electrical  light-effects  and  electrical  games 
are  the  features.  The  writer  opines  that 
to  his  ears  may  occasionally  have  come 
some  plaint  from  a  wistful  sixteen-year- 
old  that  "she  was  going  to  give  a  party, 
and  hadn't  an  idea  for  something  new  for 
it";  and  he  goes  on: 

Why  not,  then,  the  suggestion,  "Hold 
an  electrical  party,"  with  the  promise  to 
the  young  hostess  of  beautiful  lighting 
novelties  in  the  home  that  will  thrill  her 
guests,  and  a  program  of  new  and  entirely 
original  electrical  games? 

The  variety  of  unusual  and  fascinating 
lighting  effects  for  a  complete  program  of 
dances  is  probably  the  suggestion  that  will 
have  most  appeal  to  the  hostess  in  quest  of 
novelties  to  please  her  guests.  Moods  of 
various  dances  have  very  simpty  been  sug- 
gested by  such  methods  as  follow: 

1.  Daylight.  Extra  large  center  light, 
and  four  corner  lights,  all  white  lights. 

2.  Sunlight.     Extra  large  center  light. 

3.  Sunset.  One  immense  hidden  red 
light. 

4.  Twilight.  Red  and  blue  stars  over- 
head and  wall  lights  below. 

5.  Evening  star.    One  red  star. 

6.  Starlight.  Red  and  blue  stars  over- 
head. 

7.  Camp-fire.  One  hidden  light  near  the 
floor. 

8.  Burning  forest.  Loav  small  lights  all 
around  the  room. 

9.  Moonlight.  White  moon  and  red  and 
blue  stars  overhead. 

10.  Midnight  dance.  Blue  stars  over- 
head. 

11.  Searchlight — played  over  room  from 
stairway  or  any  height;  also  Avith  rapid 
changes  of  colored  light. 

12.  Break-oJ-day.    Hidden  red  lights. 

13.  Sun-up.  All  hidden  red  lights  and 
one  large  center  white  light. 

The  house  would  be  decorated  for  the 
party,  anyway,  so  here,  too,  electricity 
will  saAe  the  hostess  time  and  trouble. 
For  Avhat  decorations  could  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  ordinary  Christmas-tree 
lighting  sets,  or  ropes  of  luminous  flowers, 
birds  and  noArelty  figures? 

EA-en  the  refreshments  might  be  made 
electrically,  if  chafing  dish,  percolator  and 
toaster  are  available — and  if  the  party  is 
small  enough  to  do  so. 

But  the  real  fun  of  any  party  starts  Avhen 
the  games  are  announced,  and  the  hostess 
who  can  call  to  her  aid  a  hair-drier,  heat- 
ing pad  or  fan  can  boast  of  offering  some- 
thing entirely  neAv  to  her  guests.  Not  only 
can  her  electrical  appliances  add  a  new 
excitement  to  many  of  the  old  and  familiar 
games,  but  a  fertile  brain  can  im'ent  a  score 
of  new  and  original  games  Avith  electricity 
as  the  basis  for  the  fun. 

Most  of  the  games  here  suggested,  we 
are  told,  were  originated  by  Miss  Alice 
Carroll  of  the  Society  for  Electrical 
Development,  to  whom,  in  fact,  credit 
is  due  for  the  "electrical  game"  idea 
itself: 


"Going    to   Jerusalem"    in   the    Dark 

This  game  is  infinitely  more  amusing  if 
electric  light  is  used  to  signal  the  players. 
Chairs  are  placed  in  a  row  doAvn  the  middle 
of  the  room,  the  number  of  chairs  being  one 
less  than  the  number  of  players.  The 
players  march  around  the  chairs,  one  after 
another,  Avhile  a  victrola  or  piano  plays. 
Suddenly  the  light  is  turned  off,  which  is 
the  cue  for  the  scramble  for  the  seats  in  the 
dark.  The  plaj'er  "left"  each  time  drops 
out  and  another  chair  is  removed  from  the 
line. 

The  game  may  be  reversed  by  having  the 
players  march  around  the  chairs  in  the 
dark  and  then,  when  the  light  is  flashed  on, 
seek  for  chairs. 

Behold!  A  Green  Pig! 
An  amusing  optical  stunt  rather  than  an 
electrical  game.  A  number  of  pigs  are 
cut  out  of  bright  red  paper,  about  4  inches 
long,  and  mounted  on  white  paper,  the 
eyes  heaA'ily  outlined  in  black — one  pig 
for  each  guest.  A  sheet  is  stretched  on 
th"  Avail  in  a  dark  part  of  the  room.  The 
players,  standing  with  their  backs  to  the 
light,  must  look  their  red  pigs  steadily  in 
the  eyes  Avhile  they  say  "Poor  Piggy" 
twenty  times:  then  raise  their  eyes  quickly 
and  look  steadily  at  the  sheet  on  the  Avail, 
Avhen  they  Avill  behold  one  of  the  wonders 
of  nature,  for  behold!  a  green  pig! 

Flashlight  Tag 

Each  player  is  proA-ided  Avith  a  small 
flashlight,  and  the  entire  floor  is  given  over 
to  the  game,  doors  are  throAvn  open  and 
lights  extinguished.  Better  still  if  played 
outdoors  on  summer  nights. 

One  person  is  chosen  to  be  "it."  He 
calls  the  name  of  one  of  the  other  players, 
for  example,  "Mary  Smith."  Mary  Smith 
flashes  her  light  just  once,  and  then  runs  to 
another  part  of  the  room  to  escape  detec- 
tion. The  person  Avho  is  "it"  must  find 
and  touch  her,  while  she  flashes  her-  light 
for  a  moment,  at  interA'als,  to  help  him  in 
the  chase.  When  touched,  she  becomes 
"it." 

Airplane  Ride 

Each  player  is  blindfolded,  led  into  the 
room,  and  made  to  step  on  a  table-leaf, 
which  rests  on  a  strong  box  about  6  inches 
high.  He  places  his  hands  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  person  standing  in  front  of  him,  who  is 
the  "propeller."  Then  tAvo  assistants, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  board,  lift  it  and  rock 
it  slightly,  while  the  propeller  slowly  bends 
toAvard  the  floor.  With  the  whir  of  an 
electric  hair-drier  or  sewing-machine  motor 
representing  the  whir  of  the  engine,  the 
blindfolded  player  actually  has  the  "feel" 
of  an  airplane  rising.  In  a  few  seconds  the 
propeller  calls,  "Look  out  for  the  ceiling. 
Jump!"  while  some  one  behind  the  victim 
touches  him  on  the  head  Avith  a  broom. 
The  poor  player,  thinking  he  had  hit  the 
ceiling,  makes  a  Avide  jump — for  the  six 
inches  to  the  floor! 

Electrical  Appliances  in  Pantomime 
Guessing  electrical  appliances  in  pan- 
tomime makes  an  amusing  feature  of  an 
electrical  party.  The  players  haAre  pencil 
and  paper  to  record  their  guesses.  One 
member  stands  in  the  middle  and  goes 
through  the  motions  of  using  the  \rarious 
devices — toaster,  curling-iron,  A'acuum- 
cleaner,    clothes-washer,  Aibrator,  immer- 
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condors  were  tethered  in  a  long  row  at  the 
bottom  of  a  wall.  "Having  folded  up  a 
piece  of  meat  in  white  paper,"  he  says,  "I 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  carrying- 
it  in  my  hand  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
yards  from  them,  but  no  notice  whatever 
was  taken.  I  then  threw  it  on  the  ground, 
within  one  yard  of  an  old  male  bird;  he 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment  with  attention, 
but  then  regarded  it  no  more.  With  a  stick 
I  pushed  it  closer  and  closer,  until  at  last 
he  touched  it  with  his  beak;  the  paper  was 
instantly  torn  off  with  fury;  at  the  same 
moment  every  bird  in  the  long  row  began 
struggling  and  flapping  its  wings." 

Both  before  and  since  Darwin's  day  the 
question  has  been  much  discust.  Mr.  J.  H. 
(iurney  now  makes  a  welcome  and  in- 
teresting contribution  in  a  recent  paper 
'*  On  the  Sense  of  Smell  Possessed  by  Birds." 
The  rook  and  some  woodpeckers  are  cited 
on  account  of  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
seem  able  to  locate  hidden  grubs,  below  the 
ground  in  one  case  and  beneath  the  tree- 
bark  in  the  other.  Various  petrels  are  also 
mentioned,  some  of  these'being  credited  by 
good  observers  with  the  power,  for  in- 
stance, of  detecting  offal  thrown  overboard 
by  fishing-boats,  even  in  thick  mist. 
Geese  and  ducks,  too,  have  very  frequently 
been  thought  to  possess  powers  of  smell, 
and  in  the  Norfolk  duck  decoys  the  watch- 
ing decoyman  customarily  burns  peat  or 
the  like  to  prevent  the  birds  scenting  him 
down-wind.  Other  birds,  notably  the 
great  bustard,  commonly  forsake  their 
nests  if  their  eggs  have  been  handled. 
The  most  striking  case,  however,  is  that  of 
the  vultures  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  indeed  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other 
theory  than  that  of  scent  how  these  birds 
of  ill-omen  should  know  when  a  death  has 
occurred  in  a  house,  congregating  on  the 
roof  as  if  in  the  hope  of  gaining  access  to 
the  corpse  which  they  can  not  possibly 
have  seen.  Against  all  this,  however, 
there  is  a  mass  of  testimony  from  natural- 
ists and  sportsmen  that  birds  show  little 
or  no  power  of  detecting  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  even  if  approaching  down-wind, 
until  either  sight  or  hearing  comes  into  play. 
Dr.  Alexander  Hill  offered  domestic  turkeys 
alternative  dishes  of  the  same  food,  one 
untainted  and  the  other  containing  asa- 
fetida,  essence  of  anise,  or  oil  of  lavender. 
The  birds  appeared  to  be  indifferent  not 
only  to  the  smell  but  also  the  taste  of  the 
noxious  substances.  In  America,  Dr.  R. 
M.  Strong  has  tried  the  effect  of  placing 
hidden  food  close  to  doves  confined  in 
boxes  which  could  be  regulated  to  admit  or 
to  exclude  odors.  Here  again  the  results 
were  negative,  no  notice  being  taken  of 
the  food  by  any  of  the  birds.  To  these 
may  perhaps  be  added  the  experiment  car- 
ried out  by  Professor  Watson  and  Dr. 
Lashley  on  the  noddy  and  sooty  terns  of 
the  Tortugas  Islands  off  the  coast  of 
Florida.  These  investigators  were  studying 
the  homing  faculties  of  breeding  terns,  and 
in  some  eases  they  tried  the  effect  of  sealing 
up  the  bird's  nasal  chambers  with  wax: 
here  again  no  difference  in  behavior  was 
olxcrvable. 

There  is,  then,  a  well-developed  olfactory 
a  pparatus  in  birds  which  one  is  reluctant  to 
consider  altogether  ineffective,  and  there 
are  instances  of  behavior  which  are  difficult 
to  explain  except  on  the  supposition  that 
an  acute  sense  of  smell  exists  in  the  species 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
greater  mass  of  evidence  of  behavior  sug- 
gesting that  the  sense  is  not  developed  to 
any  important  extent,  and  the  results  of 
experiments — so  far  as  they  can  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory  at  all — point  in  the 
same  direction. 
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RIGHT— left!  Right— left!  The  comfort  kill- 
L  ing,  bill  boosting  Bad  Heating  Imps  are  on 
the  march!  Marching  to  attack  your  comfort 
and  your  pocket  book. 

The  first  cold  day  when  the  steam's  turned  on, 
over  the  top  they'll  go!  They'll  bang  on  the 
pipes.  They'll  fill  the  radiators  with  cold  air. 
They'll  make  the  air  valves  hiss  and  leak. 
They'll  lower  the  temperature  and  boost  the 
coal  bills.  And  all  winter  long  they'll  make  life 
miserable  unless  you  Call  the  Watchman,  the 
No.  1  Hoffman  Valve. 

Put  No.  1  Valves  on  your  radiators  and  you 
won't  hear  a  hiss,  a  bang,  a  sputter  or  a  peep 
from  the  radiators.  What's  more,  you'll  get 
maximum  heat  with  minimum  fuel  consump- 
tion. 

Hoffman  Valves  pay  for  themselves  in  the  coal  they  save. 

They  are  guaranteed  in  writing  to  give  you  five  full  years 
of  perfect  service. 

Have  your  Heating  Contractor  put  No.  1  Valves  on  your 
radiators  before  the  cold  weather  comes. 

Call  the  Watchman!     Get  rid  of  the  Imps! 

"MORE  HEAT  FROM  LESS  COAL"  is  a  booklet  that 
tells  all  about  Hoffman  Valves  and  how  they  increase  your 
comfort  and  lower  your  coal  bills.      Write  for  it  today. 

HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Inc. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


HOFFMAN  VALVES  will  make 
your  steam  radiators  silent,  ef- 
ficient and  coal-saving.  Get  a 
No.  1  Hoffman  Valve  from  your 
Heating  Contractor,  or  send  $2.15 
to  our  Waterbury  Office  for  one 
sample  valve.  Test  it  on  your 
worst     radiator!       lie     convinced! 


Hoffman 


more  heatjfom  less  coal 
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Outer  Surface 
Cured  firm  by  Km 
to  Air 

Center  Body 
Remains  Rubberlike  and 
I     :>.  k  p  i  of,  giving 
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Cross  Section  of  Gravel  Roof 
Coated  with  Stormtight 

WHY 

Stormtight  Makes  Roofs 

Leakproof      and      Keeps 

them  Leakproof  for  Years. 

npHE  enlargement  above  tells  the  whole 
•^  story.  See  how  thick  the  coating  of 
Stormtight  is.  The  middle  portion  is 
rubbery  and  cannot  run  or  crack  under 
heat  and  cold. 

Roof  paints  furnish  a  thin  film  which  soon 
cracks  and  leaks.  Tar  always  cracks.  No 
tar  in  Stormtight. 

Siorcrf&ht 


FOR  USE  ON  ANY  ROOF  IN  ANY  WEATHER 


lasts  many  times  longer  than  paints  or 
ordinary  roof  cements  and  so  is  much 
cheaper. 

Stormtight  safeguards  good  roofs  for  years 
and  makes  poor  roofs  good  as  new,  saving 
the  cost  of  new  roofing.  Black,  maroon, 
green,  light  red. 

Apply  Stormtight  on  the  paper,  felt,  com- 
position or  tin  roofs  of  factories,  homes, 
barns,  garages,  etc. 

Buy  of  your  dealer  in  large  or  small  quan- 
tities. If  he  does  not  yet  sell  Stormtight, 
write  us,  giving  his  name. 

Write  for  "Leakproof  Roofs"  and 
testimonials  covering  many  years. 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 


114  Fifth  Ave. 


SONNEBORN 


New  York 
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Write  Ion  Booklet 
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TQNAWANDA.N.Y.     BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE 


Free  Book 


( lontainlng  comple 

story  of  the  origi 
ami  history  of  ttiu 
wonderful  instru- 
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Easy  to  Play 
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SAXOPHONE 


This  book  te!ls  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone — sinsly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band:  how- 
to  play  from  cello  pans  in  orchesl  ra 
and  many  01  her  things  you  would  like 
to  know.  The  .Saxophone  is  the  easiest 
of  all  wind  instruments  to  play   You  can 
learn  to  play  the  scale  in  an   hour  and 
soon  be  playing  popular  airs.  It  will  double 
your  income,  your  pleasure  and  your  popu- 
larity. Three  "rst  \,.  is  ms  sent  frpp    Nothing 
can  take  the  pla -e  ol  trie  Saxophone  for 
Home  Entertainment,  Church. 
Lodge  or  School,  or  for  Orchestra  Dance  Music 

You  may  try  any  Bucacher  Saxophone,  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Tromb-  ne 
or  other  Instrument  6  days.   If  satisfied,  pay  for  it  by  easy  payments. 
Mention  instrument  interested  in  when  sending  for  Free  Book. 
BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 
194  Buescher  Block  ELKHART,    IND. 
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HOW  WALL  STREET  FINANCED  STRIKING  COAL  MINERS 

'W 


'HAT!      Do  you  think  that  Wall 
Street  or  any  of  its  banking  crowd 
are  going  to  help  the  striking  miners?" 
That   was   the  reply  made   early   in   the 
summer  by  President  Lewis,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  when  some  one 
asked  him  if  the  big  New  York  banks  were 
going  to  lend  money  to  his  union.     But 
now  it  comes  out  that  one  of  the  Wall 
Street  "banking  crowd"  gaA'e  the  strikers 
extremely    valuable    financial    assistance. 
One  report  had  it  last  week  that  the  Harri- 
man  National  Bank  lent  President  Lewis, 
Secretary  Green,  and  other  union  officers 
$200,000  on  their  personal  notes  without 
collateral,   at   a  time  when  funds  to  buy 
food  and  shelter  for  striking  miners  were 
badly  needed.    In  explaining  fully  how  the 
strike  was  financed,  Mr.  Green  said  that 
the  Harrirnan  Bank  and  the  Indiana  Na- 
tional  Bank  of  Indianapolis   each  loaned 
the    union    officers    $100,000.      Normally, 
Mr.  Green  says,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
papers,    the   income   of   the   United  Aline 
Workers  of  America  is  more  than  $2,500,- 
000  a  year.     When  the  strike  began  there 
was   $700,000  in   bonds   and   cash   in   the 
treasury.     More  than  $1,500,000  was  tied 
up,  being  involved  in  lawsuits.     In  order 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  strike,  which 
totaled    more    than  $1,000,000,  the  union 
officials,  according  to  Mr.  Green,  had  to 
sell  $550,000  worth  of  securities  and  borrow 
$50,000   from    the   Brotherhood   of   Loco- 
motive  Firemen   and   Enginemen,  besides 
borrowing   the  money  from  the  two  big 
banks  mentioned.     As  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  Mr.  Green  asserted  that  "the 
Harrirnan  Bank  did  for  us  a  greater  service 
than  extending  the  loan,"   in  that   "Mr. 
Harrirnan,  its  president,  was  an  important 
figure  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  strike,"  for  it  was  he  "who 
arranged  some  of  the  most  important  con- 
ferences."     Loaning    this    money    to    the 
mine  workers,  comments  Arthur  Brisbane 
in   the   New    York    American,   was    "good 
business,"  for  "the  mine  workers  will  pay 
their  debts,"  and  was  also  "very  sensible 
and   intelligent    as   a   Bolshevik   antidote, 
much  sought  after  just  now."     One  of  the 
directors  of  the  Harrirnan  Bank  is  quoted 
in   The  Sun  as  saying  of  the  mine  union 
officials:    "If  they  should  come  into  this 
office  again  to-day  in  need  of  $5,000,000  they 
could  have  it  within  an  hour.    Theyare  cus- 
tomers of  the  Harrirnan  National  Bank  and 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  help  them."     Presi- 
dent Joseph  W.  Harrirnan  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement   to  the  press  after  the  loan 
had  become  a  matter  of  public  discussion: 

The  Harrirnan  National  Bank  is  a  public 
institution  and  does  business  with  corpora- 
tions, individuals  and  all  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions, including  labor  organizations,  rail- 


roads and  coal  corporations,  also  with 
Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos  and 
some  Americans,  red,  yellow,  brown  and 
white;  in  other  words,  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
do  banking  business  here,  and  have  done 
so  for  some  time.  Their  business  with  us 
has  always  been  conducted  along  business 
lines.  The  nature  of  their  transactions  I 
am  at  no  more  liberty  to  discuss  public!  y 
than  the  business  of  others  who  do  business 
here.  They  have  conducted  their  busi- 
ness with  us  in  accordance  with  business 
principles.  It  is  their  business,  and  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  this  bank  to 
discuss  then  affairs.  We  are  financial 
doctors,  and  doctors  do  not  discuss  the 
private  affairs  of  their  patients. 


FRENCH  RAILROADS  BEING 
ELECTRIFIED 

AMERICAN  investors  in  French  rail- 
^~A-  road  securities  will  note  with  peculiar 
interest  the  announcement  from  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Works  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  electrify  the  whole  French  rail- 
way system.  This,  it  is  said,  will  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  costs  of  operation  and  will 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  importing 
foreign  coal  for  the  railroads.  The  United 
States  Consul  at  Bordeaux  tells  us  in  Com- 
merce Reports  that  "following  an  exhaustive 
inquiry,  confirmed  by  the  visit  of  a  techni- 
cal commission  to  the  United  States,  the 
direct  current  system  of  1,500  volts  has 
been  adopted,  and  already  various  com- 
panies have  begun  work  on  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  more  important  sections."  Fur- 
ther information  is  given  briefly  as  follows: 

• 

The  three  railway  systems  making  great- 
est progress  toward  electrification  are  the 
Midi,  the  Paris-Orleans,  and  the  Paris- 
Lyon-Mediterranee.  It  is  hoped  to  make 
the  change  within  a  few  years  on  the  Paris- 
Vierzon-Brive  line,  and  also  on  the  branches 
between  Limoges,  Montlugon,  Gannat, 
Brive,  Tulle,  and  Cleremont-Ferrand.  This 
region  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Dordogne  River  and  its  tributaries,  which 
have  hydroelectric  power  estimated  at 
400,000  kilowatts  capable  of  development. 
The  lines  of  the  Midi  between  Tarbes  and 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre,LourdesandPierrefite, 
and  Perpignan  and  Villefranche  have  already 
been  electrified;  within  two  years  the  lines 
between  Toulouse  and  Dax  and  between 
Montrejeau  and  Luchon  will  be  completed. 

The  electrification  of  the  Paris-Orleans 
and  the  Mediterranee  railways  will  be 
rendered  easy  by  the  water-power  of  the 
Rhone,  the  Alps,  and  the  central  plateau. 
The  company  has  planned  the  electrification 
of  1,430  miles  of  its  lines,  or  about  23  per 
cent.  Within  four  years  the  line  from  Culoz 
to  Modane  will  be  electrified,  as  an  experi- 
ment ;  later  on,  the  stretches  from  Nice  to 
Coni,  Lyon-Marseille-Ventimiglia,  Lyon  to 
Geneva,  Lyon  to  Grenoble,  and  the  suburban 
lines  about  Paris  will  be  run  by  electricity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  French 
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The  main  facts  about  Packard  Trucks 
are  intensely  interesting  to  every 
business,  whether  it  requires  but  one 
truck,  or  a  fleet. 

First,  Packard  Trucks  are  generally 
lower  in  price  than  other  trucks 
considered  to  compare  with  them 
in  quality. 


Second,  Packard  Trucks  are  built  to 
give — as  they  actually  do  give — lower 
cost  haulage  over  a  longer  period 
of  years. 

You  will  find  it  the  conviction  of 
Packard  Truck  users  everywhere, 
that  Packard  Trucks  save  more, 
and  pay  more,  as   an  investment. 


Packard  Trucks  range  in  capacity  front  2  tons  to  7%  tons;  and  in  price  from  $3,100  to  $4,500 

In  585  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States,  Packard  Truck  Service  Stations  give  owners  highly  skilled  service  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Packard 
Truck  costs,  always  low  because  the  sound  Packard  construction  minimizes  the  need  of  repair,  are  held  still  lower  by  this  expert,  broadcast  service. 


Ctsh  the  man  who  owns  one 
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PATENTS  INVENTORS  should  write  for 
■-«  I  til  I  J.    Free  Guide  Books  and  record 

OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its   patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.   EVANS  &  CO. 
759    9th  Washington,  D.  C. 

IM\/PNTnD  Q  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
Il>  VLI1  1  V_7I\.0  wnte   for  our  gUi(je    book   "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."     Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


10  Days  FREE  Trial  weorlsdst 

makes — Underwood,  Remington,  Oli- 
ver-at  big  caving.  Every  machine  fully 
rebuilt  to  look  and  work  like  new.  Guar- 
anteed for  lO  years.  Send  no  money  — 
big  Free  Catalog  Bhowehowto  save  money 
on  type  writers.  Easy  terms.  Write  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 

177  K.  State  St.  Dept. '9-90    Chicago 


PATENT  ESSENTIALS 

By  John  F.  Robb,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  M.P.L. 
A  new  rudimentary  and  practical  treatise  on  the 
nature  of  patents,  the  mechanism  of  their  procure- 
ment, scientific  drafting  of  patent  claims,  conduct 
of  cases,  and  special  proceedings,  including  forms. 

8vo.  Cloth.    452  pages.     Illustrated.    $5.00  net;  by  mail.  $5.16 

funh  &  Wagna'ts  Company. 354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Earn  SIOO.OO  Weekly 

High  class  educated  men  and  women  wanted  to  sell 
the  famous  New  Standard  Dictionary,  the  latest  and 
most  complete  dictionary  published.  Now  being  ad- 
vertised everywhere.  Liberal  commissions.  Energetic 
representatives  can  earn  Sioo  weekly  and  upward. 
Address  with  references,  Mr.  Hadley,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

WORLD'S  FAMOUS  DANZIG 

SPORTING  and  HUNTING 

$ 


14 


RIFLE 


Regular  Value  $35. 

22  cat.  Cartridges 
Box  of  100,  $1.00 
With  OIGEE  Telescope  and 
Shoulder  Strap  complete.  Take 
down  model.  Shoots  standard 
cartridges  BOLT  ACTION,  KRUPP  STEEL, 
Checkered  pistol  grip,  WALNUT  STOCK, 
METAL  butt  plate.  Pocket  pistols  for  target 
practice.  GENUINE  GERMAN  MAUSER,  9  shot 
25  cal.,  $12.95;  32  cal.,  $13.95;  WORLD'S  FA- 
MOUS LUGER,  30  cal.,  S21.95.  Hand  ejector 
swing  out  cylinder,  32  cal.,  $16.95;  38  cal, 
$17.95.  Guaranteed  brand  new,  latest  models 
genuine  imported. 

$Q  d^    25  cal.   BLUE   STEEL— 32  cal., 
♦P**"^**     $10.45.      Officers    3    safeties,    25 

cal.,  $10.50.    MILITARY  TRENCH     32  cal  , 
10  shot,  extra  magazine  FREE,  $11.65. 

SPSSST  SEND  NO  MONEY 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded 

UNIVERSAL  SALES  CO. 

141  BROADWAY,   Desk  E.E.-16,   New  York  City 
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railway  finances  equipment  and  safety  of 
operation  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1921.  Two  improvements  now  being  in- 
troduced in  all  lines  are  said  by  a  member  of 
our  Consular  service  in  Paris  to  be  impor- 
tant controlling  factors  in  operating  safety : 

(1)  The  "crocodile,"  an  electrical  appar- 
atus installed  in  the  locomotive  cab,  which 
automatically  registers  visually  and  audi- 
bly the  semaphore  signals  along  the  line, 
thereby  reducing  to  a  minimum  any  possi- 
ble failure  by  the  engineer  to  observe  the 
signal;  (2)  electric  lighting  of  all  passenger 
cars.  

THE  WILL  TO  PROSPERITY 

'T^HERE  is  a  great  amusement  enter- 
■*■  prise,  we  are  told,  which  selects  a  new 
motto  each  year,  and  chooses  for  1922- 
1923,  the  words  "Better  Times."  The 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  likes 
the  spirit  here  shown.  And,  it  asks,  "who 
can  say  that  there  is  not  a  very  subtle 
psychology,  a  potential  good  we  can  not 
measure,  in  the  endeavor?"  There  is 
much,  thinks  this  writer,  in  the  theory  of 
the  influence  of  the  subconscious  mind. 
"If  we  give  assertion  to  the  thought  that 
'better  times'  are  coming,  assert  this 
unitedly,  better  times  will  come  and  come 
sooner  than  if  we  walk  about  in  gloom  and 
say  to  each  other,  'business  is  bad,  very 
bad.'"    As  the  editorial  continues: 

We  overheard  two  business  men  talking. 
One  said :  "Business,  tho,  in  all  lines  is  bad." 
The  other  replied,  "Yes — but  we  have  had 
some  mighty  good  days  lately — made  a 
thousand-dollar  cash  sale  yesterday  that 
came  in  mighty  handy."  What  will  Num- 
ber One  of  this  colloquy  do  when  he  gets 
back  to  the  store?  sulk  and  do  nothing — or 
increase  his  exertions?  The  chances  are, 
well,  we  don't  know  the  ratio,  but  we  will 
venture  that  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
he  will  strive  all  the  harder  to  get  that  por- 
tion of  the  good  business  going  about  that 
belongs  to  him.  So  that  if  we  all  sing  in 
unison  that  good  old  song — "Better  Times 
Are  Coming,"  we  will  all  work  harder,  and 
what  brings  Good  Times  but  hard  work? 
It  is  "the  strong  pull  and  the  long  pull  and 
the  pull  all  together,"  an  old  sea  chanty, 
hoary  with  honor  before  the  days  of  pat- 
ented advertising,  that  "brought  results." 

We  need  not  try  to  deceive  ourselves, 
only  change  ourselves — get  a  new  outlook. 
That  World  War  is  over.  There  is  still 
some  sporadic  fighting,  and  by  far  too  many 
armies  encamped,  but  what  are  these  hun- 
dreds of  millions  doing?  Are  they  not 
working  in  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
England,  as  "never  before,"  despite  all  the 
poor  pay,  the  huge  debts,  the  deprest  ex- 
changes and  depreciated  currencies,  and 
that  work  bringing  harvests  in  agriculture 
and  manufacture?  Russia?  What  a  won- 
derful illustration  of  the  adage  "Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way"  is  that  Fair  at 
Niji  Novgorod,  a  renewal  of  actual  barter 
between  merchants,  no  other  method  being 
available.  A  reaction  to  simplicity  in 
trade  in  the  very  face  of  all  the  magnificent 
contentions  of  a  corrupt  Communism. 
Man  lives,  here  and  everywhere,  by  the 
exercise  of  energy  applied  to  necessary  pro- 
duction.    Travelers  tell  us  that  the  after- 


the-war  hilarity  in  foreign  countries  is 
diminishing.  Economists  tell  us  that  the 
actualities  of  daily  trade,  the  settling  proc- 
esses, are  constantly  at  work.  Financiers 
tell  us  that  if  the  Governments  concerned 
would  only  "settle  up"  (politics)  there 
would  soon  be  a  loan.  And  as  for  all  that 
is  embraced  in  "international  relations," 
disparaging  no  rightful  influence  we  may 
exert,  our  own  productive  area  is  so  vast 
and  varied  that  "trading  jackknives"  will 
bring  us  a  huge  measure  of  "prosperity." 
What  then?  "Better  Times "  are  coming, 
are  on  the  way — and  there  is  nothing  can 
prevent,  unless  we  all  elect  with  sancti- 
monious piety  to  "cease  from  working,"  or 
conclude  to  reenact  the  chief  cause  of  all 
the  causes  of  our  ills  and  undertake  an- 
other war.  Things  have  a  way  of  righting 
themselves  if  let  alone.  We  undoubtedly 
have  taken  on  the  habit  of  concerning  our- 
selves unduly  over  things  far  away.  Let  us 
all,  while  we  work,  smile — and  as  we  smile, 
think  on  the  inevitability  of  "Better 
Times."    And  lo,  they  are  here! 


SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS 

'  1  AHE  human  aspects  of  the  large  and 

■*-  growing  American  investment  in  for- 
eign securities  are  commented  on  by  John 
Oakwood  in  the  current  issue  of  Forbes. 
Foreign  bonds  are  now  being  widely  dis- 
tributed to  small  holders,  partly  because  of 
the  high  interest  rate  and  partly  because 
of  the  convenience  of  small  denomination 
bonds  which  are  used.  "If  the  foreign  in- 
vestment structure  thus  being  built  proves 
sound,  all  will  be  well;  but  if  wide  distribu- 
tion of  foreign  issues  that  prove  unfortu- 
nate is  accomplished,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  suspicion 
against  bankers  and  banking  that  always 
exists  in  certain  quarters  of  the  public 
mind,  will  be  fanned  into  flame  by  the 
demagogues  of  social  discontent."  Then, 
there  is  another  angle.  The  money-lender 
is  never  popular  and  for  generations  to 
come  "the  people  of  Europe  will  be  digging 
down  into  their  pockets  to  meet  taxes  to 
pay  American  financial  tribute."  Dema- 
gogs in  Europe  will  not  overlook  this 
opportunity,"  which  will  be  the  greater 
because  most  of  the  private  credits  are 
government  bonds.  If  they  were  being 
loaned  to  private  interests  "they  would 
not  be  so  conspicuous  as  a  taxation  burden 
upon  the  masses."    And  so,  we  are  told, 

The  fact  can  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
volume  of"  Government  debts  now  owned 
in  the  United  States  is  creating  new  and  un- 
known social  forces  whose  future  develop- 
ment will  have  fully  as  controlling  a  part 
in  the  soundness  of  these  foreign  debts  as 
will  the  physical  and  fiscal  assets  suppos- 
edly constituting  their  actual  security. 

Social  revolutions,  or  even  milder  political 
transformations,  are  no  respecters  of  for- 
eign creditors — as  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again. 

The  mass  psychology  involved  in  the 
present  course  of  investment  in  the  United 
States  is  a  factor  that  may  well  be  studied, 
for  in  finance,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  the 
greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

It  is  just  as  essential  for  the  investor 
to  look  ahead  and  figure  what  people  are 
going  to  do  as  it  is  for  the  speculator  to  figure 
what  the  markets  are  going  to  do,  or  for  the 
farmer  to  figure  what  crops  are  going  to  do 
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Isn't  it  worth  it? 

Arja^onrla  Rms«  Pin**  will  not  rloc*.  leak 


Anaconda  Brass  Pipe  will  not  clog,  leak 
nor  split.  It  is  your  insurance  against  the 
annoyance  and  expense  that  result  from 
plumbing  troubles. 

Water  rusts  inferior  pipe,  clogging  it  with 
internal  deposits  and  causing  it  to  leak  or 
split.  Rusty  water  ruins  clothes  in  the 
laundry.  Leaks  discolor  ceilings  and  water 
damages  your  rugs  and  furniture. 

Anaconda  Brass  Pipe  prevents  all  this 
because  it  is  rustless.  No  fear  of  torn  out 
walls  and  ripped  up  floors;  no  rust-stained 
water  for  your  bath  or  laundry  tubs. 

As  shown  by  this  estimate  for  a  house 
costing  approximately  $10,000,  Anaconda 
Brass  Pipe  costs  only  $68  more  than  in- 
ferior, corrodible  pipe. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet  "Ten  Years 
Hence"  which  tells  how  you  can  save 
on  your  plumbing.    It  is  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  BRASS   COMPANY 

GENERAL    OFFICES,     WATERBUR.Y,    CONN. 

MILLS  AND  FACTORIES 
Ansonia.Conn.   Torrington.  Conn.  Waterbury.  Conn.  Buffalo.N.Y.    Kenosha. Wig. 

OFFICES    AND    AGENCIES 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Providence  Pittsburgh 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Detroit Chicago  St  Louis  San  Francisco 

ANACONDA   AMERICAN    BKASS    LIMirLD.  NOV   TORONTO.     ONTARIO.   CANADA 
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K$tp  vacation  fitness! 


You  resolved  to  do  it!  Out- 
doors, if  time  permitted,  or  setting- 
up  exercises.  Flabby  muscles  must 
never  again  keep  you  unfit! 

Age  is  no  alibi !  For  those  who 
might  suffer  a  few  days  from  stiff- 
ness, soreness  or  lameness,  there 
is  a  positive  preventive. 

Applied  promptly  after  hard  or 
prolonged  exertion,  Absorbine,  Jr. 
invigorates  tired  muscles  and  ef- 
fectively prevents  next-day  "kinks" 
and  that  "laid  up"  feeling. 

But  whether  from  play  or  work, 
tired  muscles  will  respond  quickly 


to  an  application  of  Absorbine,  Jr. 
You  will  like  the  clean,  pleasant 
odor  of  this  powerful  liniment  and 
antiseptic  soconveniently  combined 
in  one  container. 

Afew  drops  applied  to  scratches, 
cuts,  bites,  or  bruises,  are  cleansing 
and  healing  and  suffice  to  prevent 
infection. 

As  mouthwash,  gargle  or  spray, 
diluted  Absorbine,  Jr.  removes  bad 
tastes  and  disagreeable  breaths, 
destroys  hidden  germs  and  keeps 
the  mouth  sweet  and  clean. 

Keep  your  resolution  to  keep  fit! 


At  most  druggist's,  $1.2},  or  postpaid.  Liberal  trial  bottle,  10c,  postpaid. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  145  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Absorbine,  J 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


ADE  MARK  PEG  US  PAT  OFI 


W  L  DOUGLAS 

$500  $62£  $700  &$8oo  SHOES 


FOR  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 


VV.L.  Douglas  $7.00  and 
$8.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe 
values  lor  the  money 
in  this  country. 


WEAR 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

SHOES  AND  SAVE 

MONEY. 


W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  and 
$4.50  shoes  lor  boys, 
best  in  quality,  best  in 
style,  best  all  around 
shoes    lor  boys. 


All  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made 
of  the  best  and  finest  leathers,  by 
skilled  shoemakers,  all  working-  to 
make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price 
that  money  can  buy.  The  quality  is 
unsurpassed.  The  smart  styles  are 
the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  Only  by  examining  them 
can  you  appreciate  their  wonderful 
value.  Shoes  of  equal  quality  can- 
not be  bought  elsewhere  at  any- 
where near  our  prices. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  into 
all  of  our  HO  stores  at  factory  cost. 
We  do  not  make  one  cent  of  profit 
until  the  shoes  are  sold  to  you. 


It   is  worth  dollars  for  you  to  re- 
member that  when  you  buy  shoes 
at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  li. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having 
W.L.  Douglas  shoes  with  the  name 
and  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
sole.  Do  not  take  a  substitute  and 
pay  extra  profits.  Order  direct 
from  the  factory  and  save  money. 

^t  jm    Write  for  Cntalog  Today 

W/f.  P   .  Pres.  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co- 

ZifO  14MK4LO  161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

September  6. — Europeans  begin  leaving 
Smyrna  as  the  Turks'  advance  against 
the  Greeks,  and  150,000  refugees  enter 
the  city.  • 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
names  a  committee  of  five,  composed  of 
representatives  of  England,  France, 
Italy,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Austria,  to 
work  out  a  plan  to  aid  Austria. 

The  American  mission  to  the  Brazilian 
Centennial,  headed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes,  arrives  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

September  7. — The  Turkish  Nationalists 
attack  Smyrna  from  two  sides,  and 
reach  the  ^Egean  Sea,  inflicting  a  loss 
of  50,000  men  on  the  Greeks. 

September  8.— Her  Army  of  200,000  routed 
and  reduced  to  50,000  effectives, 
Greece  sues  for  an  armistice  with  the 
Turkish  Nationalists.  Smyrna  is  evacu- 
ated. 

Twenty-four  nations  represented  at  the 
League  of  Nations  meeting  refuse  to 
reduce  their  armaments  on  the  ground 
that  they  can  not  afford  to  do  so  until 
certain  neighboring  countries  decide 
to  cut  down  their  forces. 

The  Earl  of  Balfour  says  that  Lord  Robert 
Cecil's  plan  to  have  the  League  of  Na- 
tions take  up  reparations  and  war  prob- 
lems is  impossible. 

The  Peruvian  Government  announces 
it  will  not  participate  any  further  in  the 
work  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  will 
reconsider  its  decision  only  in  case  the 
United  States  decides  to  join  the 
League.  The  Nicaraguan  Government 
has  already  announced  its  decision  to 
withdraw  from  the  League. 

September  9. — Smyrna  is  surrendered  to  the 
Turkish  Nationalists,  who  also  occupy 
the  towns  of  Brusa  and  Ghemlek. 

William  T.  Cosgrave,  Minister  of  Local 
Government,  is  elected  President  of  the 
Dail  Eireann  by  the  new  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. General  Richard  Mulcahy  is 
appointed  Minister  of  Defense. 

The  Costa  Rican  National  Assembly  re- 
fuses to  ratify  the  Central  American 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity  arranged 
recently  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Tacoma. 

September  10. — Greek  soldiers  evacuated 
from  Smyrna  force  their  officers  to  land 
them  in  Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens, 
where  they  shout  insults  to  King  Con- 
stantine  and  demand  the  return  of 
former  Premier  Venizelos. 

All  the  Irish  Free  State  telegraph,  postal 
and  telephone  wires  are  tied  up  by  the 
postal  employees'  strike. 

September  11. — While  large  Turkish  forces 
march  on  the  Dardanelles,  Turks  in 
Constantinople  indulge  in  riotous  dem- 
onstrations, which  the  Allied  High 
Commissioners  order  stopt. 


ghty  or  more  of  her  crew  and 
were  lost  when  the  German 

Hammonia  foundered  off  the 

Vigo,  on  September  9,  is' 
Southampton  by  the  British 

Kinsjauns  Castle,  which  res- 
of    the    Hammonia's    pas- 
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News  that  ei 
passengers 
steamship 
coast    of 
brought  to 
steamship 
cued     285 
sengers. 

September  12.— Moslems  at  Simla,  India, 
notify  Premier  Lloyd  George  that  it  is 
vitally  necessary  that  Great  Britain 
observe  strict  neutrality  as  between  the 
Turks  and  Greeks,  and  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  an  honorable  peace  that  Turkey 
retain  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace. 

The  Belgian  Government  demands  that 
Germany    deliver     by     September     15 
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treasury  notes  for  100,000,000  gold 
marks  and  deposit  100,000,000  gold 
marks  in  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium 
to  satisfy  the  August-September  sched- 
ule of  payments. 

DOMESTIC 

September  6. — One  thousand  mail-trains 
have  been  discontinued  because  of  the 
railway  shopmen's  strike,  according  to 
a  statement  by  John  H.  Bartlett,  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  before 
the  convention  of  the  United  National 
Association  of  Post-office  Clerks. 

Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  of  Wis- 
consin, is  renominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans by  a  majority  of  more  than 
178,000  votes,  said  to  be  the  largest 
majority  ever  polled  at  a  primary  in 
Wisconsin. 

September  7. — The  Senate  passes  the  Cum- 
mins bill,  which  empowers  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  prevent 
persons  or  corporations  profiteering  in 
coal  from  engaging  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Lieutenant  Belvin  W.  Maynard,  known 
as  the  "Flying  Parson,"  and  two  com- 
panions are  killed  when  their  airplane 
crashes  to  earth  at  a  Vermont  fair. 

The  special  grand  jury  investigating  1  he 
Herrin  massacre  returns  3S  more  in- 
dictments, all  for  murder. 

September  8. — Holding  that  title  to  church 
property  is  vested  in  Cod,  Attorney- 
General  Daugherty  agrees  to  the  restor- 
ation of  property  seized  from  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Hungary  in  America. 

Twenty-one  more  indictments  for  murder 
in  connection  with  the  Herrin  massacre 
are  returned  by  the  grand  jury  investi- 
gating the  tragedy. 

The  value  of  this  year's  important  crops 
will  aggregate  approximately  $6,600,- 
000,000,  or  approximately  $1,250,000,- 
000  more  than  their  value  last  year, 
calculating  their  value  on  September  1 
farm  prices,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Administration 
bill  providing  for  25  additional  Federal 
judges. 

September  9. — The  tri-district  convention 
of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  ratifies  the 
Pepper-Reed  plan  for  terminating  the 
anthracite  strike. 

Two  railway  shopmen  at  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  are  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  on  charges 
of  abducting  and  beating  another  rail- 
road shop  employee. 

September  10. — The  temporary  Federal  in- 
junction against  the  striking  railroad 
shopmen  and  their  leaders  is  extended 
ten  days,  pending  completion  of  the 
Government's  arguments  to  make  the 
order  permanent. 

Senator  Frederick  Hale,  Republican,  is 
reelected  to  the  Senate  from  Maine, 
early  returns  showing  a  majority  of 
20,000  votes  over  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent, Oakley  C.  Curtis. 

Anthracite  mines,  closed  since  April  1,  are 
reopened,  but  because,  it  is  said,  of  the 
shortage  of  skilled  labor  and  the  dan- 
gerous condition  of  the  mines,  produc- 
tion will  not  reach  normal  until  the 
middle  of  October. 

September  12. — Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  is  renomi- 
nated by  a  large  majority  for  the  Re- 
publican Senatorship. 

The  Government's  wooden  fleet  of  226 

vessels,  costing  originally  $300,000,000, 

■  Id  by  i  he  Snipping  Board  to  George 

D.  Perry,  of  San  Francisco,  for $750,000. 
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Business  must  move  for- 
ward or  fall  behind.  It 
needs  direction  just  as 
crops  need  the  farmer's 
intelligent  care  in  order 
to  spring  upward. 

The  Continental  and 
Commercial  Banks  are 
constantly  co-operating 
with  customers  in  build- 
ing upward  their  respec- 
tive enterprises. 
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MIX  IN  ONE 
MINUTE  WITH 
COLD  WATER 


You 
del 


may 

upon  it 


THE  cross  and  circle — always  printed   in    red 
on    each    genuine    package  of    Alabastine — is 
the   sign    by    which    you    may   recognize    the 
nationally  accepted  wall  coating. 

Alabastine  is  used  everywhere  instead  of  Kalsomine 
or  wall-paper — in  homes,  hotels,  schools,  halls,  offi- 
ces, and  public  buildings.  And  it  is  sold  by  most 
good  stores  handling  paints.  The  dealer  who  sells 
you  Alabastine  or  the  decorator  who  advocates  the 
use  of  Alabastine  has  your  interest  at  heart. 

The  Alabastine  Company,  677  Grandville  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Alabastine  comes  in  artistic  nature  tints, 
which  intermix  to  form  endless  others. 
It  is  sanitary,  durable,  economical  for 
use  over  plaster,  wall  board,  or  any 
interior  surface.  Write  for  Alabastine 
color  cards  and  redecorate  this  fall. 
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Creative  Genius. — Lady — "What,  in 
your  opinion,  is  your  finest  piece  of  fiction?" 

Author — "My  last  income  tax  return." 
— London   Opinion. 


More  Apropos. — The  notice  in  the  rooms 
of  hotels  which  reads,  "Have  you  left 
anything?"  should  be  changed  to  "Have 
you  anything  left?" — Detroit  Motorist. 

After. — First  Gentleman — "Did  you 
get  home  last  night  before  the  storm?" 

Second  Gentleman — "That  was  when 
it  started."  —  Western  Christian  Advocate 
(Cincinnati).  

Not  Equal  to  Father. — The  King  of  Siam 
whose  father  has  300  wives,  has  just  mar- 
ried his  first.  It  looks  as  tho  he  would 
never  be  the  husband  his  father  was. — 
.S7.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


The  Only  Trouble.— Griggs— "Did  that 
little  deal  of  yours  turn  out  a  paying  in- 
vestment?" 

Briggs — "Oh,  yes,  but  I  wasn't  the 
payee." — Boston  Transcript. 


Where  Marks  Are  Easy. — Departing 
New  Yorker — "I'll  be  glad  to  get  out  of 
this  topsy-turvy  land.  One  of  my  chauf- 
feurs has  bought  a  German  castle." — 
Simplicissinius  {Munich). 


Possible  Explanations. —  Hubby —  "Of 
course,  dear,  it's  only  a  rough  idea  of  mine, 
but  do  you  think  it's  possible  that  there's 
ever  such  a  thing  as  a  printer's  error  in  that 
cookery  manual  of  yours?" — London  Opin- 
ion.   

Passing  the  Buck. — "  Why  do  we  permit 
Paris  to  dictate  our  fashions?" 

"We  wouldn't  dare  make  the  kind  of 
clothes  we  like  to  wear,"  answered  Miss 
Cayenne.  "So  we  pay  Paris  a  little  extra 
for  taking  the  blame." — Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  

Better  Walkers. — Yankee  Visitor — 
"Yes,  siree:  in  Amurrica  our  hotels  have 
elevators  to  carry  us  straight  up  to  our 
bedrooms." 

Sandy — "But  you'll  no  need  these  con- 
traptions noo,  wi'  prohibeetion." — The 
Passing  Show  {London). 


Crude  Stuff. — Dear  Mrs.  McGowan 
across  the  hall  was  speaking  of  the  trouble 
she's  been  having  with  her  car. 

"But  everybody  has  trouble  lately,"  she 
said;  "and  it's  nothing  in  the  world  but 
them  using  these  raw  materials  at  the 
factories." — Motor  Life. 


An  Honorable  Degree. — Said,  the  friend 
to  the  proud  father  of  a  college  graduate 
who  had  just  been  awarded  an  A.M.  degree. 

"I  suppose  Robert  will  be  looking  for 
a  Ph.D.  next?  " 

"No,  he  will  be  looking  for  a  J.O.B."— 
The  Christian-Evangelist  (St.  Louis). 


Art  to  Burn. — "You  men  of  political 
influence  do  not  give  art  sufficient  consid- 
eration." 

"That's  where  you  are  wrong,"  an- 
swered Senator  .Sorghum.  "  In  a  campaign 
out  our  way  you  don't  dare  spend  monej' 
for  anything  except  brass  bands." — Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 


Common  Words.  —  In  conversation 
"what?"  is  heard  oftenest,  except  "  our 
car  "  in  the  first  year  of  its  ownership. — 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


What  They  Do. — "I  hear  you  are  going 
to  America.    What  shall  you  do?" 

"Save  enough  money  to  come  home 
with." — Sondags  Nisse  (Stockholm). 


Better  Late  than  Never. — A  bricklayer 
of  Bristol,  over  seventy  years  of  age,  has 
just  retired  from  his  trade  and  started 
a  market  garden.  Surely,  this  is  rather 
late  in  life  to  start  work. — Passing  Show. 


Advice  to  Office-Holders. — So  five,  O 
public  servants,  that  you  never  are  obliged 
to  announce  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion 
that  you  court  the  fullest  investigation^ — 
Ohio  State  Journal. 


Safety  First.  —  Pugilist  —  "I'd  rather 
not  take  gas." 

Dentist  —  "I  daresay!  But  I  won't 
risk  attending  you  without." — Western 
Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati). 


Worse. — One  traveling  man  to  another 
in  Thompson's  restaurant: 

"What's  the  matter,  Bill?  You  are  only 
eating  crackers  and  milk.  Are  you  on  a 
diet?  " 

"No,  on  commission." — The  Harriso- 
nion.  

Bright,  but  Frigid.  —  Scientist — "We 
are  searching  now  for  a  way  to  produce 
light  without  heat;  we  want  to  discover 
cold  light." 

Deacon — "Come  around  and  hear  our 
preacher;  he  has  just  graduated  from  Har- 
vard."—  The  Christian-Evangelist  (St. Louis). 


Consistent  to  the  Last. — The  great 
banker  lay  on  his  deathbed.  Many  friends 
gathered  about  bis  bed.  The  attending 
physician  whispered,  "I  fear  he  is  nearing 
the  Great  Divide." 

"Tell  them  not  to  divide  till  I  get  there," 
whispered  the  dying  man. —  Hours  at 
Powers.  

Mortality  Statistics. — Phineas  Shark,  the 
eminent  statistician  and  mathematician, 
estimates  that  if  all  the  safety  zones  in  the 
United  States  were  placed  side  by  side, 
there  would  still  be  pedestrians  to  stand 
outside  of  them  and  automobile  drivers 
who  would  drive  through  them. — Detroit 
Motor  News.  

Logical. — Isabel,  aged  nine,  had  just 
been  told  the  story  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's 
den.  Then  mother  asked:  "And  what  do 
you  think  Daniel  did  the  very  first  thing 
after  he  was  saved  from  the  lions?" 

Without  much  hesitation,  Isabel  replied : 
"Why,  he  must  have  telephoned  home  to 
his  wife  to  tell  her  he  was  all  right." — The 
Northwestern  Bell. 

And   Echo  Answers    "Where?"— When 

"Bill"  Travers  went  to  a  regatta  off  New- 
port one  summer,  and  promptly  observed 
that  most  of  the  yachts  in  the  big  squadron 
belonged  to  Wall  Street  brokers,  he  seemed 
to  fall  into  a  reverie,  from  which  he  emerged 
to  put  the  disconcerting  query,  "I  s-s-say, 
where  are  the  c-c-customers'  yachts?" — 
Boston  Globe. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 

To  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use  of 
words  for  this  column,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"John  Hyde,  '  Washington,  D.  C. — "One  of 
the  56  critics  invited  by  the  Digest  to  name  the 
five  leading  American  literary  stars  that  have 
risen  above  the  horizon  in  the  past  ten  vears 
writes  (Digest,  July  22,  p.  44):  'I  don't  find  it 
easy  to  say  who  I  think  to  be  the  five  most  impor- 
tant people.'  Had  the  critic  said  'who  I  think 
are,'  it  would,  I  submit,  have  been  correct,  but 
surely  his  construction  is  just  as  faulty  as  if  he 
had  said  'I  think  they  the  most  important 
people.'  We  should  not  dream  of  saying  'I  think 
he  a  worthy  man.'  Will  the  Lexicographer 
sustain  or  overrule  me?  " 

Sustain.  The  criticism  is  justified  by  most 
grammarians.  "  Think,"  in  the  meaning  intended, 
is  defined  by  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 
as  follows:  "7.  To  hold  as  an  opinion;  .  .  .  be- 
lieve; consider;  as,  he  thinks  himself  above  me." 
"Think,"  being  here  a  transitive  verb,  requires 
an  object,  which  clearly  should  be  "whom"  in 
the  sentence  cited,  the  use  of  "who"  being  faulty, 
as  are  the  nominative  pronouns  iu  the  other  two 
sentences  condemned:  "I  think  they  the  most 
important  people,"  and  "I  think  he  a  worthy 
man."  The  Lexicographer  likewise  agrees  with 
you  that  if  the  critic  had  said,  "I  don't  find  it 
easy  to  say  who  I  think  are  the  five  most  important 
people,"  it  would  have  been  correct.  This 
sentence  may  be  defended  by  treating  "I  think" 
as  parenthetical.  This  point  is  brought  out 
clearly  in  Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language,"  page  305:  "Rule  2. — When 
the  relative  is  the  subject  of  the  predicate  verb  in 
its  clause,  use  who;  when  it  is  the  object  of  that 
verb,  or  of  a  preposition,  use  whom.  ...  A  special 
perplexity  arises  here  when  some  parenthetical 
phrase  or  clause  intervenes  between  the  relative 
and  its  verb;  as,  'I  met  two  men  who  or  whom  I 
believe  were  policemen. '  Which  is  right?  That  is 
easily  settled  by  leaving  out  the  parenthetical 
clause ;  then  the  sentence  must  read,  '  I  met  two 
men  who.  .  .  were  policemen.'  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  'whom  were  policemen."' 

On  the  other  hand,  literature  and  sometimes 
grammarians  differ  in  the  use  of  "who"  and 
"whom,"  as  in  the  following,  to  quote  only  a  few 
of  many  instances  which  could  be  cited: 

"  Who  do  you  think  me  to  be?" — Priestley's 
"Grammar,"  p.   108. 

"My  wife  whom  I  thank  heaven  is  an  honest 
woman." — Shakespeare,  "Measure  for  Measure," 
act  2,  scene  1. 

"No  matter  where  the  vanquished  be  nor 
whom." — Dry  den. 

"  Whom  do  they  say  it  is?" — Fowler's  "  English 
Grammar,"  p.  493. 

"He  knew  not  whom  they  were." — Milne's 
"Greek  Grammar,"  p.  234. 

"N.  E.  M.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "Can  you 
tell  me  the  derivation  of  the  name  Johnston  or 
Johnstone?  Also,  the  probable  ancestry  of  a 
person  of  that  name." 

The  name  Johnstone  is  a  Scottish  form  of 
Johnson.  MacBain  in  his  work  on  "Inverness 
Names,"  page  33,  says:  "Johnson  is  irretrievably 
confused  with  the  place-name  of  Johnstone  in 
Scotland.  We  may  rest  assured  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  numerous  clan  of  Johnstone  are 
really  Johnsons." 

The  name  indicates  "belonging  to  Johnstone," 
a  place-name  in  Renfrew,  Annandale,  etc.  The 
Annandale  Johnstone  occurs  in  Scottish  historical 
records  of  the  12th  century  as  Jonistune.  There  is  in 
Renfrew  township  a  Johnstone  Castle.  In  the  13th 
century  Perth  was  known  as  St.  Johnstown. 

The  name  of  Johnson  is  a  combination  of 
Johns  +  son  that  refers  to  the  name  of  John  in 
Biblical  use,  in  which  it  is  said  to  mean  "Je- 
hovah's gracious  gift." 

S.  Baring  Gould  in  his  "Family  Names  and 
Their  Story"  says,  page  195:  "Patronymics, 
such  as  Johnson,  Thomson,  Atkinson  came  in 
very  sporadically  in  the  14th  century,  and  became 
permanent  only  in  the  15th."  He  traces  the  fol- 
lowing sire-names  to  John — Johnson,  Jonson,  Jen- 
kins, Evans,  Heavens,  Jennings,  Hanson,  Hancock, 
Bevan,  Hawkinson,  Ians,  Jevons,  Joynes,  but  re- 
stricted space  forbids  our  going  into  the  details  of 
the  connection  of  these  names  with  their  root. 
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RUBEROID 

Weatherproof  i  ng 
Products 

The  following  repre- 
sent a  few  of  the  weath- 
erproofing  products 
manufactured  by  The 
Ruberoid  Co. 

Shingles- 

Unit  (Interlocking  and  self- 
spacing)  and  Strip-shingles. 

Roll-roofings. 

Mineralized    and    Smooth 
surfaced. 

Built-up  Roofs- 
Rated   in   the  highest  class 
by  the  Underwriters'   Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

Building  Papers. 

Saturated  only,  also  satu- 
rated and  coated. 

Paints. 

House  Paints,  Metal  Paints, 
Enamels  and  Varnishes. 

Waterproof  Felts. 

For  sheathing,  insulating 
and  waterproofing. 

The    RUBEROID  Co. 

95  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
Chicago  Boston 


A  Shingle 

Worth  Using 

Before  you  build  a  new  home,  or  re-shingle  an  old  one,  famil- 
iarize yourself  with  the  merits  of  Ruberoid  Strip-shingles. 

These  shingles  have  proved  their  worth  upon  thousands  of 
roofs.  Their  use  gives  you  an  attractive  roof,  a  distinctive 
roof,  a  roof  that  is  economical  to  lay  and  that  costs  prac- 
tically nothing  in  upkeep. 

Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  are  unusual  in  several  respects.  Their 
substantial  thickness,  their  octagonal  shape  (breaking  the 
roof  into  pleasing  diagonal,  vertical  and  horizontal  lines),  the 
nine  designs  which  may  be  obtained  because  of  their  patented 
form — all  these  factors  appeal  strongly  to  the  home  owner  of 
discriminating  taste. 

Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  are  surfaced  with  crushed  slate — 
Venetian  red,  sage  green  and  steel  blue.  They  are  of 
Ruberoid  quality  through  and  through — a  quality  which  has 
set  the  standard  for  thirty  years. 

On  request,  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  folder  which  describes 
these  shingles  fully  and  illustrates  the  designs  and  color  com- 
binations in  which  they  may  be  laid. 

Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  are  sold  by  the  better  lumber  and 
building-supply  dealers  throughout  the  country. 


RU-BER-OID 

SHINGLES  and  ROOFING 
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MR.' •PUSSYFOOT" 
JOHNSON. 

Popular  Leader  of 

a  NOT  Universally 

Popular  Cause 


The  WORLD  War 

on  Booze 

WILL  Europe  be  dry  by  195(7?  Twenty-five  years  age 
most  of  us  laughed  at  the  mere  thought  of  America 
going  dry.  Now,  our  prohibitionists,  Frazier  Hunt  tells  us, 
plan  to  make  all  Europe  dry  within  the  next  thirty  years. 
But  the"  Wet"  interests  of  Europe,  with  a  great  international 
organization  at  Paris — completely  organized,  equipped  and 
financed,  have  already  launched  a  determined  offensive 
against  the  world-wide  dry  movement.  The  great  war  is 
on — read  about  it  in  Hearst's  International  for  October. 


A  Woman's  Novel 


For  women  ONLY  might  be  the  label  for 
Her  Own  Life,"  the  story  of  a  Woman's 
search  for  Freedom.  No  private  diary  could, 
be  more  astonishingly  frank — no  novel  more 
full  of  startling  adventure.  Yet  it  can  be 
read  with  benefit  by  every  man.  If  you 
welcome  unusual  fiction,  don't  miss  Robert 
Herrick'snew  story  just  starting.  This  novel 
is  only  one  of  three  now  running — and  next 
month  starts  H.  G.  Wells.  The  coupon  be- 
low will  bring  you  both  Wells  and  Herrick. 


Your  Grandson  in  1972 

SCIENCE  will  transform  the  world 
in  the  next  fifty  years,  says 
Guglielmo  Marconi,  the  great  inven- 
tor. We  will  get  electricity  direct  from 
the  sun.  Each  of  us  will  have  his  own 
aeroplane.  Nobody  will  have  to  work 
more  than  a  few  hours  to  make  a  living. 
But  will  our  grandchildren  really  be 
any  better  off?  Marconi  talks  for  you 
to  Allan  L.  Benson  —  in  Hearst's  In- 
ternational for  October. 


Germany  Turns  to  Religion       Robbing  the  U.  S.  Censor 


Eight  Sparkling 
Short  Stories 

'  ^po  Have  and  Toe  Hold,"  all  about 

■*■  the  great  wrestling  match  be- 
tween Jason  Flop  and  Zebulom 
Harrow.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
Octavus  Roy  Cohen's  famous  darky- 
Stories.  Only  one  of  eight  short 
stories  in  this  number.  Read  "Mar- 
ried Once  but  Lovers  Now."  And 
"The  Man  Who  Didn't  Play  Fair." 
For  its  Fiction  alone,  Hearst's 
International  is  worth  all  you  pay. 


HEARST'S  INTERNATIONAL 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 


EVEN  the  present  political  upheaval  in 
Germany,  writes  Gerhart Hauptmann 
in  Hearst's  International,  is  not  greater  than 
the  religious  revolution.  Today  in  the  land 
of  Luther  there  is  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
Buddha.  There  is  even  a  mystic  interpre- 
tation of  Bacchus  and  Walt  Whitman. 

Can  You  Trust  Your  Doctor  ? 

NOTHING  is  so  important  as  a  good 
doctor!  Do  you  know  how  good  your 
doctor  is?  He  has  45,000  remedies  to  choose 
from.  Which  does  he  prescribe?  Which  do 
you  choose  across  the  drug  store  counter? 
Every  mother  or  father,  every  invalid,  every 
doctor,  will  want  these  de  Kru  if  articles.  To 
start -with  the  first  article,  use  the  money- 
saving  coupon  below. 


TT'S  a  strange  trick  in  the  campaign 
•*■  against  liberal  thought  that  forces  a 
U.  S.  Senator  to  go  to  Ford's  paid 
agents  to  see  a  U.  S.  Government 
official  report  about  himself!  See 
Norman  Hapgood's  "inside  Story  of 
Henry  Ford's  Jew- Mania"  in  October. 

The  Vitamin  Craze     j 

VITAMINS  clamor  from  advertise- 
ments in  reputable  newspapers — 
bellow  from  subway  advertising  cards 
— shriek  from  sky  signs  on  Broadway. 
Yet  a  bit  of  bread  and  milk,  half  an 
orange,  carrots  or  tomatoes  will  give 
all  the  vitamins  you  want.  Read  about 
this  astounding  hoax  in  'Doctors  and 
Drug-Mongers"  by  Dr.  P.  H.  De  Kruif. 


TO  SAVE 

75  CENTS 

USE  THIS  COUPON 
L  D.  9 


Please  send  me  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  the  September 
number  containing  the  first  of  Dr.  de  Kruif  s  series  on  DOC- 
TORS and  DRUG  MONGERS.  Also  please  enter  my  subscrip- 
tion  for  the  next  four  numbers,  beginning  with  October 
number  containing  the  first  of  Robert  Herrick's  new  novel  and 
of  Frazier  Hunt's  great  series  "THE  WORLD  WAR  ON 
BOOZE."  For  these  five  numbers — which  would  ~ostme$1.75 
on  the  newsstands—!  enclose  $1.00. 


Name- 
Street- 


Clty- 


-State- 


THE  new  October  Hearst's  International  should  be 
at  the  top  of  your  magazine  list.  Interesting  as  it 
is  instructive;  brilliant  as  it  is  beautiful.  Four  great 
novels,  eight  sparkling  short  stories,  eight  remarkable 
articles,  famous  Norman  Hapgood  editorials,  reviews 
of  Plays,  Books,  Art.  Growing  faster  than  any  other 
magazine.      See  for  yourself — mail  the  coupon  today. 

Hearsts  international 
ALIBERAL    EDUCATION 

Norman  Hapgood,  Editor 

119    WEST    40th    STREET,    NEW   YORK 

October  Number  Out  Now 
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THIS    ADVERTISEMENT    IS    REPEATED   BY    REQUEST 


Dramatized  Pads  out  of 
The  Days  Work 


No.  lO 


Where  the   facts  came   from 

At  the  Winton  Engine 
Works,  Cleveland,  pictured 
below,  a  Grinnell  Forced  Cir- 
culation Hot  Water  System 
heats  a  large  part  of  the  plant 
from  the  waste  heat  of  gas 
engines.  Mr.  W.  S.  McKins- 
try  of  The  Winton  Company, 
writes:  "The  uniform  tem- 
perature made  possible  by 
your  system  has  contributed 
in  a  large  measure  to  the 
satisfied  feeling  of  our  men 
which  is  evidenced  by  a  very 
low  labor  turnover."  Ernest 
McGeorge,  and  A.  G.  Simon, 
Consulting  Engineers. 


PRESIDENT 


PLANT  ENGINEER 


CONSOLIIN^i  ENGINEER 

PRODUCTION  MAN  \GER 


Prize  Money — and 

the  old  Engineer's  Boy 


"Oh,  that's  the  same  old  idea  you  sprang  live  years  ago,  Tom," 
said  the  President  as  he  laid  a  friendly  hand  on  the  old  engineer's 
shoulder.  "I'm  sorry,  but  the  prize  money  for  coal-saving  sug- 
gestions must  go  to  those  whose  ideas  are  more  practical." 

"But — "  the  old  man  started  falteringly  to  explain,  when  the 
Production  Manager  cut  in  with,  "Why,  that  idea  came  from 
his  boy  the  year  he  was  getting  through  'Tech.'  That  waste  heat 
wouldn't  generate  an  ounce  of  steam.  The  boy  himself  would 
laugh  at  it  today." 

"But  my  boy — "  began  the  old  man  again. 

"What  was  this  college  boy's  idea?"  interrupted  the  Consulting 
Engineer,  who  had  consented  to  help  in  awarding  the  prize  money. 

"Well,"  began  the  President,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  bore- 
dom, impatience  and  pity  in  his  voice,  "Tom  here  wants  us  to 
rig  up  our  heating  system  to  pick  up  heat  all  over  the  plant,  from 
tempering  furnace,  steam  vats,  heat  treating  processes — " 

"And  he  even  wanted  to  connect  up  with  the  water  jackets  of 
our  gas  engines — "  broke  in  the  Production  Manager,  with  a  smile 
that  just  escaped  being  a  sneer. 

As  much  as  he  needed  the  prize  money — as  much  as  he  valued 
his  job — the  old  engineer  couldn't  restrain  himself.  They  were 
really  poking  fun  at  his  boy.     He  burst  out  with — 

"My  lad  knows.  He's  been  at  heating  now  five  year.;.  He's 
smart.  .  He's  studied.  He  wouldn't  tell  me  this  could  be  done, 
if  it  couldn't.     He's—" 


"Where's  your  boy  located?"  inquired  the  Consulting  Engineer 
with  an  encouraging  smile. 

"He's  with  Grinnell  Company,"  came  the  reply  proudly,  "an 
engineer." 

"I'll  bet  you  the  best  dinner  in  town  you  give  Tom  the  prize 
money,"  said  the  Consulting  Engineer  as  he  turned  to  the  Presi- 
dent. "If  a  Grinnell  Engineer  says  he  can  pick  up  waste  heat, 
he'll  pick  it  up.  In  the  Winton  plant  in  Cleveland  Grinnell  Com- 
pany heated  a  great  building  from  the  waste  heat  of  gas  engines." 

"Why  it's  nothing  but  a 

theory,"  countered  the  Pro-      § Il1""" ' 'lll^^^lll^lll'^^"^"l"ll" Iin™« ■ » ™f 

duction  Manager.  "How 
could  you  get  up  steam 
pressure  when  most  of  your 
jackets  won't  boil  water?  " 

"No,  but  they  will  heat 
any  amount  of  water  for  a 
forced  hot  water  system. 
WithGrinnellCompanyyou 
get  a  system  that  is  a  fact — 
notatheory — andafactthey 
back  with  their  guaranty." 

"Tom,  I  guess  you  win," 
said  the  President.  "Have 
your  boy  drop  in  to  see  the. 


GRINNELL  GUARANTY 

At  any  time  we  will  send  to 
any  plant  a  competent  engineer 
to  make  a  study  of  conditions 
and  report  on  modernizing  heat- 
ing, power  or  process  equipments. 
Approved  by  our  engineering 
board,  such  findings  form  the 
basis  of  our  well-known  guaranty 
of  performance — a  courageous  guar- 
anty of  ideas,   men  and  materials. 


Send  for  our  booklet,      Five  Factors  in  I'Icating  Costs.        Address 
Grinnell  Co.,    Inc.,    274   IT.  Exchange  St.,  Providence,    R.   I. 
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Power  and 
Process  Piping 
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GETTING  YOUR  NAME  IN  PRINT 

By  H.  S.  McCAULEY 

SHOWS  you  exactly  how  to  cooperate  with  the 
newspapers  in  getting  publicity.  If  you've 
ever  had  a  clash  with  the  press,  this  book  will 
show  you  why,  and  how  to  avoid  a  similar  oc- 
currence. So  far  as  we  know,  the  e  is  no  volume 
of  similar  nature  in  print.  Written  by  a  news- 
paper man  with  years  of  experience,  who  knows 
that  newpapcrs  run  things  their  way  regardless 
of  what  you  may  do,  he  takes  you  behind  the 
scenes  and  shows  you  what  is  printable  as  news 
and  what  is  not. 

Indispensable  to  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers, 
public  officials,  candidates,  teachers,  persons  in 
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mailing  cost. 
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have  a  source  of  extra 
income  to  meet  the  cost 
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Why  we  offer  this  $222  Pair 
of  Roycroft  Book  Ends  Free 


0  judge  those  book  ends  merely  by 
i'gWg'S  the  illustration  is  to  miss  their  real 
S}Mc8B  cnarm-  For  you  see  here  only 
their  form  and  design;  you  cannot 
see  that  inimitable  character  that 
is  imparted  to  a  piece  of  oopper  by  the 
hand  of  a  craftsman.  These  book  ends  are 
fashioned  by  Elbert  Hubbard's  famous  Roy- 
erofters  of  East  Aurora,  New  York;  they  are  of 
hand-hammered  copper,  finished  in  a  rich  deep 
bronze,  the  bottoms  covered  with  soft  green 
felt.  The  retail  price  of  book  ends  like  these 
is  $2.00.  Yet  we  offer  them  to  you  free  with 
the  Little  Leather  Library.  Surely  an  ex- 
traordinary offer — how  can  it  be  made? 


An  amazing  value  now  made  even  more  startling 


Seven  years  ago,  when  we  started  upon 
the  revolutionary  enterprise  of  publishing 
masterpieces  of  literature,  at  a  price  so 
small  that  anyone  in  the  land  could  af- 
ford to  own  them,  our  friends  among  the 
publishers  warned  against  the  "fool- 
hardy experiment."  What  book  publisher 
had  ever  attempted  such  a  thing?  How 
could  the  idea  lead  to  any  end  but  ruin? 

Despite  these  gloomv  predictions,  close 
to  FIFTEEN  MILLION  of  these  vol- 
umes have  already  been  purchased  by 
people  in  every  walk  of  life. 

In  spite  of  this  wide  distribution,  even 
today  letters  are  received  from  sceptics 
who  ask  how  it  is  possible  to  publish  good 
books,  well-bound,  at  such  a  price.  For 
here  is  a  set  of  thirty  volumes,  comprising 
many  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces 
of  literature,  including  works  of  such 
authors  as  Shakespeare,  Kipling,  Steven- 
son, Emerson,  Foe,  Coleridge,  Burns, 
Omar  Khayyam,  Macaulay,  Lincoln, 
Washington,  Oscar  Wilde,  Gilbert,  Long- 
fellow, Drummond,  ( 'onan  Doyle,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  Thoreau,  Tennyson, 
Browning  and  others. 

Each  of  these  volumes  is  complete. 
The  set  of  30  volumes,  pocket  size, 
comprises  over  3,000  pages;  the  paper 
is  a  high-grade  white  wove  antique,  equal 
to  that  used  in  books  selling  at  $1.50  to 
$2.00;  the  type  is  large  and  clear. 

And  the  binding,  mind  you,  is  NOT 
paper  or  cardboard;  it  is  a  beautiful, 
heavy,  limp  croft.  It  is  no/  leather  but 
looks  so  much  like  leather  as  to  confuse 


even  an  expert;  and  it  will  wear  longer 
than  leather.  This  handsome  material 
is  tinted  an  antique  copper  and  bronze, 
and  beautifully  embossed. 

And  the  price?  It  is  $2.98  for  the 
complete  set  of  thirty  volumes— less 
than  ten  cents  a  volume. 

Testing  Human   Nature 

It  must  be  obvious,  even  to  a  layman, 
that  we  cannot  sell  thirty  books,  like 
those  shown  in  the  illustration  below, 
for  such  a  low  price,  unless  we  manufacture 
in  enormous  editions.  And.  naturally,  it 
is  equally  important  that  we  sell  these 
sets  almost  as  quickly  as  ire  make  them. 

For  they  are  made  by  a  body  of  spe- 
cially trained  workmen.  We  cannot 
make  a  million  volumes,  discharge  these 
workmen  until  the  edition  is  sold,  and 
then  expect  to  get  the  same  men  again. 
This  body  of  men  mast  be  kept  together. 
The  manufacture  must  be  continuous. 

It  is  worth  our  while,  therefore,  to  give 
our  customers  something  valuable  if 
they  will  co-operate  with  us  by  sending  in 
their  orders  immediately. 

The  Roycrofters  Co-operate 

When  we  decided  to  give  away  a  pair 
of  book  ends,  in  an  attempt  to  induce  peo- 
ple to  order  at  once  instead  'of  procrasti- 
nating, we  went  into  the  retail  stores,  and 
found  that  many  people  were  buying  book 
ends  like  these  for  their  Little  Leather 
Library  books.  They  were  selling  for 
$2  a  pair. 


We  at  once  got  in  touch  with  the  Roy- 
crofters, and  asked  them  if  they  would  co- 
operate with  us  in  producing  such  book 
ends  at  a  much  lower  price.  We  sug- 
gested that  they  do  with  them  what  we 
have  done  with  books — manufacture 
them  in  enormous  quantities,  instead  of 
a  few  at  a  time. 

They  said  they  were  willing  to  test  the 
thing  out  with  our  co-operation,  and 
produced  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
this  interesting  experiment.  The  result 
is  this  astonishing  offer — a  pair  of  these 
handsome  copper  book  ends  FREE. 

An    Experiment — Not   a   Precedent 

One  word  more.  This  offer  is  simply 
an  experiment.  It  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  precedent.  We  do  not  know  whether 
anything  can  keep  book-lovers  from  pro- 
crastinating, for  it  is  certainly  a  deep- 
seated  human  trait.  If  it  doesn't  work, 
this  offer  will  never,  of  course,  be  made 
again. 

In  any  case,  we  hope  it  will  keep  you 
from  procrastinating.  If  you  want  this 
set  of  books — if  you  feel  that  eventually 
you  will  buy  them — we  urge  you  to  do  it 
NOW,  instead  of  LATER,  so  that  you 
can  obtain  not  only  the  30  volumes,  but 
this  beautiful  pair  of  Roycroft  book 
ends  with  them.  Do  not  send  money. 
Simply  mail  the  coupon  below,  or  a 
letter. 

Little  Leather  Library  Corporation 
Dept.  269  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


g 


% 


Little 

Leather 

Library 

Corporation, 

Dept  269.  3S4  4th 

Avenue,  New    York 

Please    send   me  on   ap- 
proval   the    30    volumes   of 
the    Do   Luxe   edition    of    the 
Little     Leather      Library    'and 
the  Roycroft  Book  Ends  FREE). 

1  will    ptiy  the    postman  $2.98    plus 

the  postage  upon  delivery.      It  is  un- 

dtrntood,  however,    that    this  is  not  to 

be  considered  a  purchase.      If  the  bonks 

or  the  book  ends  tin  not  in  overy  way  come 

up  t<>   my  expectation,  I    reserve    the  rurht  to 

return    them    anytime  within    thirty  days    and 

you  scree  '■•  return  my  money. 


Name 

Address  .  . 


Canadian  and  foreign  price  |8.60,  cash  with  order. 
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Treasure  from  the  Spanish  Main 


Lift  the  lid  of  the  Pleasure  Island  Package  of 
Whitman's  Chocolates  and  you  get  a  fragrant 
breath  from  the  tropics,  a  suggestion  of  the  glory 
and  the  richness  of  the  islands  of  the  South.  Treasure 
ships  today  bring,  not  gold,  but  cocoa  and  sugar, 
fruits,  spices,  nuts  and  flavors.  From  these  we 
make  the  treasures  packed  so  carefully  and  quaintly 
in  this  treasure  chest. 

Pleasure  Island!  The  name  is  associated  now 
with  all  that  is  delightful  and  romantic  in  the  raiding 
of  the  tropics  for  their  sweetest,  most  alluring  dainties. 
Surely  "an  adventure  in  chocolates!''  A  package 
for  youth,  and  for  all  who  keep  youthful  enthusiasm. 

t 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  now  a  two- 
pound  as  well  as  a  one-pound  box. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  makers  of  Whitman  s  Instantaneous  Chocolale.  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow  Whip 


PLEASURE 
ISLAND 

Chocolates 


One  of  that  famous  Quality  Group  of  sweets  to 
which  belong  the  Sampler,  Super  Extra,  Salmagundi , 
A  Fussy  Package,  Pink  of  Perfection  and  others. 
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Ont  uj  the  treasure-nags 
of  rich  chocolates  you  uut 
find  beneath  the  upper 
tray. 
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WHAT  THE  TURKISH  MENACE  MEANS  TO  AMERICA 


THE  SMOKING  RUINS  OF  SMYRNA,  the  shallow 
graves  of  a  thousand  slaughtered  non-combatants,  the 
call  for  help  from  scores  of  thousands  of  starving,  home- 
less, war-crazed  refugees,  the  presence  of  a  victorious  Turkish 
host  across  the  Straits  from  Constantinople,  are  facts  which  in 
themselves  compel  a 
searching  of  hearts  by 
American  editors  to  see 
whether  any  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  has 
happened  may  lie  with 
America.  And  while 
these  facts  are  terrible 
enough  in  themselves, 
there  appears  behind 
them,  to  man}"  an  edi- 
torial vision,  the  spec- 
ters of  Islamic  "holy 
wars"  against  Christen- 
dom and  a  militant  al- 
liance of  the  outcast 
nations  and  the  yellow 
races  against  what  we 
call  Western  civilization. 
Our  editors'  appraisals 
of  American  duty  and 
responsibility  will  be 
more  intelligible  after 
we  note  their  estimates 
of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

The  news  from 
Smyrna  jarred  harshly 
upon  newspaper  readers 
who  had  noted  the  state- 
ment by  the  entering 
Turkish  commander 
that  discipline  would  be 
kept  and  civilian  life 
and  property  held  sacred . 
That  the  fire  started  in 
the  Armenian  quarter 
and  consumed  practi- 
cally all  but  the  Turkish 
»  etion  of  the  city;  that 

reports  came  of  pillage  and  massacre  before  and  during  (lie  fire, 
were  sufficient  to  convince  many  that  the  Turk  of  to-day  is,  in 
llie  words  of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  "exactly  the  same  individual 
lie  was  in  the  days  of  Timur";  thai  "Turks  will  be  Turks,"  as 
the  New  York  Times  put  it;  that  "lie  is  to-day  at  his  worst," 
to  quote  the  Buffalo  Times.  Hut  while  reports  from  Greek 
sources  and  even  from  neutral  eye-witnesses  place   tin;  blame 


TURKEYS    MAN    ON    HORSEBACK. 

Mustapha  KemaJ  Pasha,  leafier  of  the  Turkish  Nationalist  Army,  who  lias  startled 
Europe  with  the  vision  of  a  new  "holy  war"  of  all  Islam  against  Christendom. 


for  the  Smyrna  holocaust  upon  the  Turks,  the  Turkish  com- 
mander blames  the  retreating  Greeks  and  anti-Turkish  residents 
of  Smyrna,  and  has  called  for  an  investigation  by  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  Springfield  Republican  remembers  that  "in 
the  fighting  since  the  Greek  invasion  atrocities  have  been  per- 
petrated by  both  sides," 
and  concludes  judicially 
that  "it  seems  on  general 
principles  not  unlikely 
that  the  massacres  were 
a  result  of  the  fire  and 
that  the  cause  of  the 
fire  may  be  difficult  to 
determine  with  cer- 
tainty." "So  far  as  the 
Western  world  is  able 
to  judge,"  remarks  the 
Washington  Star,  "there 
is  little  to  choose  as  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and 
Turks." 

But  this  is  more  than 
a  little  war  between 
Greeks  and  Turks. 
"That  moving  steel- 
tipped  hedge  of  fire 
that  came  down  to  the 
^Egean  at  Smyrna  is  Eu- 
rope's warning,"  de- 
clares the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger;  "damage 
that  can  not  be  repaired 
has  been  done  the  pres- 
tige of  the  white  man, 
and  the  Christian  na- 
tions, and  the  European 
by  this  Greek  debacle." 
In  fact,  writes  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Ellis,  a  close 
student  of  the  Near 
East,  in  the  same  news- 
paper, it  is  no  isolated 
phenomenon,  but  rather 
"pari  of  a  racial  and 
religious  and  class  unity 
that  of  late  has  been  sporadically  bursting  into  flame  all  over 
Asia  and  in  northern  Africa  and  eastern  Europe  as  well." 
Russian  support  of  the  Turkish  Nationalist  cause  has 
been  affirmed  again  and  again  in  official  pronouncements 
from   Moscow.     We  are  reminded   by   the   Milwaukee  Leader 

that     the     bed     Army    has    been    victorious    in    Turkestan    and 
north  Persia  and  that   "Soviet    Russia  is  on   friendly  terms   not 
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only  with  the  Kemalists,  Persians  and  central  Asiatics,  but  also 
with  the  German  Republic."  Should  these  nations  act  together 
and  "should  the  yellow  races  effect  an  alliance  to  include  Turkey, 
India,  Japan,  and  China,  the  white  men  would  face  a  situation 
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A  SHOCKING   COMEBACK. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 
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that  anight  well  result  in  their  extinction,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Call. 

Once  upon  a  time,   after  a  defeat  at   the   hands  of    allied 
Christian    armies,    a    Turkish    Sultan    ordered 
this  prayer  to  be  recited    at    sunset   in   every 
mosque  in    the   Ottoman    Empire:     "May    the 
Angel  of  Discord,  who  has  always  been  our  ally, 
come  again  to  our  aid  and  confound  our  ene- 
mies."    So  notes  one  newspaper  writer  on  the 
present  situation.     It   was   European  jealousy, 
we  read  in  the  Army   and   Nary  Journal,  that 
first  "planted  the  banner  of  the  Crescent  on  the 
towers  of  St.  Sophia;  it  was  European  jealousy 
that  kept  it  floating  there  for  half  a  thousand 
years;  and  it  is  the  same  European  jealousy  that 
has    created    the    situation    to-day."     There   is 
wide  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  American 
press    that   Allied    discords   and   jealousies   are 
fundamentally  responsible  for  the  Turkish  tri- 
umphs and   the  menace  of  a  new  world  war. 
When   the  war  was   over,   writes  Mr.   Ellis  in 
another  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  article,   the 
Allies  had  Turkey  "flat  on  its  back,  ready  for 
any   punishment."     But  instead  of  proceeding; 
to  carry  out  the  sentence,  the  executioners  began 
to  squabble  among  themselves.     "Details  need 
not  be  rehearsed.'' 


closed  to  them.  Italy  and  Britain  accused  France  of  the  unfair 
seizure  of  the  tangible  spoils  of  war,  and  of  first  creating  an 
Armenian  Army  in  Cilicia,  and  later  of  disarming  and  aban- 
doning it  to  its  fate." 

Italy,  continues  this  authority,  was  se  retry  planning  an  expe- 
dition to  take  Smyrna: 

"Neither  Prance  nor  Great  Britain  desired  this;  therefore  the 
latter,  quick  in  expedients  and  in  action,  hurriedly  sent  a  Greek 
force  to  Smyrna,  since  the  Greeks  were  under  British  direction. 
There  was  no  spot  on  earth,  save  Constantinople  itself,  that 
Greeks  would  rather  seize  than  Smyrna;  so  on  one  historic  day 
in  March,  1919,  the  Greek  troops  landed  under  the  eyes  of  the 
British  warships." 

The  blood  of  the  dead  in  Smyrna,  declares  the  New  York  World, 
"is  on  the  hands  of  the  rival  imperialists  of  Downing  Street  and 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,"  for  London  and  Paris  "used  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks  to  do  the  fighting  for  them,  and  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor  to  do  the  dying  for  them."  When  it  says  that  "Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  should  all  put  on  the  garb  of  hearty 
repentance.  and  France  most  of  all,"  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
speaks  for  a  number  of  its  contemporaries  who  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  justify  French  support  of  the  Turkish  Nationalist  cause. 

So  much  for  the  responsibility  for  what  has  happened.  Hind- 
sight being  easier  than  foresight,  every  one  is  less  ready  with 
advice  as  to  the  next  move.  The  short  and  simple  counsel, 
"Keep  the  Turk  out  of  Europe,"  uttered  by  the  New  York 
Herald,  forms  the  text  of  several  editorials.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  expands  it  as  follows: 

"First  of  all,  so  long  as  the  Turks  are  in  Europe,  there  can  be 
no  guaranty  of  any  European  peace.  Secondly,  the  Armenians 
and  other  Christian  populations  must  be  directly  and  strongly 
protected  against  absolute  extermination.  Finally,  whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  Turks  in  an  economic  and 
institutional  sense,  eventually  they  must  forever  be  wiped  off 
the  map  as  a  political  and  military  power." 

Whether  or  not  the  Sultan  resides  in  Constantinople,  no  Turk- 
ish Army  should  be  permitted  in  Europe  or  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  Straits,  thinks  the  New  York  World.     The  Straits 
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"France  and  Italy  were  accusing  Great  Britain 
of  grabbing  the  best  of  everything  for  herself,  in- 
cluding the  Bagdad  Railway.  Great  Britain  and  France  accused 
Italy  of  secretly  making  common  cause  with  the  Turks  against 
them,  and  even  of  supplying  arms  to  the  Nationalists,  when 
later  the  Ottoman  politicians  had  awakened  to  the  fact  that  their 
old  way  of  escape,  the  jealousy  of  European  nations,  was  not 


From  the  Nuvv  York  "World." 

WHERE  A  NEW  WORLD  WAR  AUGHT  BEGIN. 

Showing  Smyrna,  taken  by  the  Turks  from  the  Greeks,  and  later  destroyed  by  fire, 

the  neutral  zone  around  the  Straits  separating  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  approaches 

to  Constantinople.     The  British  hold  the  Straits. 


might  be  policed  by  a  disinterested  neutral  like  Switzer- 
land, or  a  Scandinavian  country,  acting  under  a  mandate  from 
the  League  of  Nations.  And  the  city  of  Constantinople,  it 
adds,  being  "the  one  supreme  example  of  a  city  international, 
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not  only  in  the  racial  medley  cf  its  people,  but  in  its  necessary 
functions"  as  a  port  and  market  for  a  score  of  nations,  should  be 
governed  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Indeed,  "there  is  no  other 
fit  authority  to  hold  the  Straits." 


■ 


THE   TURKISH   CRESCENTS  CHALLENGE. 

- — Busline!!  in  II  Popolo  (New  York) 


The  situation  in  the  Njear  East,  'which  is  so  largely  attribu- 
table to  the  Allies'  peculiar  brand  of  diplomacy,"  drives  home 
to  the  American  people,  so  the  Wasl  ington  Post  is  convinced, 
"realization  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Harding  Administration  in 
steering  clear  of  participation  in  such  muddling,  and  of  the  great 
service  rendered  the  nation  by  the  Republican  Party  in  Congress 
in  preventing  entanglement  under  the  Wilson  regime."  Con- 
tinues this  journal,  which  is  generally  thought  to  reflect  Ad- 
ministration , sentiment : 

'"While  America  may  be  sympathetic  "with  European  nations 
involved  in  the  Near  East  tangle,  it  correctly  rates  their  troubles 
as  largely  of  their  own  making.  While  the  Administration  is 
deeply  concerned  for  American  nationals  and  interests  menaced 
by  the  advance  of  Turkish  Nationalists,  and  for  suffering  victims 
of  war  that  the  Kemalists  are  waging  against  Greece,  it  is  not 
disposed,  for  that  reason,  to  rush  into  this  imbroglio.  It  is 
determined  to  go  as  far  as  may  be  in  cessary  to  protect  American 
nationals  and  interests  in  that  anna,  but  it  is  also  determined 
not  to  become  enmeshed  in  the  Near  East  snarl  in  so  doing." 

That  we  are  not  "officially  mixed  up  in  the  mess"  is  a  source 
of  congratulation  to  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Pittsburgh  tiazette  Times,  New  York  American, 
and  Austin  Statesman.  If  we  were  in  the  League  and  occupying 
Armenia  under  a  mandate,  says  the  New  York  Daily  News — 

"An  American  army  would  be  there,  costing  at  least  $2f>0,0fX),- 
(XX)  a  year.  It  Would  be  surrounded  by  hostile  Turkish,  English 
ami  l-'rench  troops,  all  hating  us  to  beat  the  band.  And  in  a 
year  or  two  even  the  Armenians  would  hate  us." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  an  anomaly  to  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  that  "we,  the  most  peaceful  nation  in  I  he  world,  aro 
actually  doing  little  or  nothing  to  maintain  peace."  We  are 
only  "preparing  to  stand  on  the  side  lines,"  notes  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  a  policy  of  isolation  which  wins  the  soon]  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  Charleston   (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  the  latter 


calling  it  "a  policy  which  has  no  larger  vision  than  profits  for 
makers  of  things  and  money  changers."  Indeed,  it  seems  to  the 
Newark  News  and  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  1  hat  "Amer- 
ican aloofness  is  largely  responsible"  for  the  diplomatic  situation 
leading  to  the  new  Turk  menace. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  former  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  main- 
tains that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  nations  to  restrain  the 
victorious  Turk.  It  seems  to  the  New  York  Times  that  Dr. 
Barton  of  the  Near  East  Relief  and  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  is  correct  when  he  writes  Senator  Lodge: 
"We  can  not  hold  aloof  now."  President  Harding,  thinks  the 
New  York  paper,  could  well  send  an  Ambassador  to  join  in  the 
European  conference  having  to  do  with  the  fate  of  Turkey,  just 
as  Presideut  RooseAclt  sent  an  Ambassador  to  the  Algeciras 
conference.  To-day,  points  out  the  Times,  "we  have  thousands 
of  Americans  along  with  American,  institutions  long  established 
in  the  Turkish  Empire,  brought  into  acute  peril."     And  so 

"Certain  steps  are  not  only  permitted  but  imperative.  The 
most  stringent  orders  should  lie  sent  to  the  commanders  of  our 
warships  in  Turkish  waters  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  the  lives 
of  Americans  secure.  No  measure  to  this  end  ought  to  be  omit- 
ted. In  the  crash  of  governments  and  the  letting  loose  of 
barbarous  passions,  there  is  no  need  to  pay  too  nice  attention  to 
questions  of  jurisdiction  and  authori'  y. 

"Something  can  properly  be  done,  too,  in  the  way  of  pro- 
claiming a  governmental  policy.  We  are  called  upon  for  un- 
limited relief.     We  shall  respond,  but  are  entitled  to  do  so  with 
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\\  BAT   ARE  AVE  GOING   TO   DO 
When  a  fellow  dial  is  called  out  at  flrsi  insists  on  stealing  home? 

—  Darling  In  tho  New  York   Tribune. 


conditions.  Just  as  we  might-  make  the  cancellation  of  war  debts 
a  means  of  I'oreing  disarmament  and  diminishing  the  probabilties 
of  war,  so  we  could  accompany  our  promises  of  aid  for  the  starv- 
ing and  homeless  with  demands  for  a  cessation  of  the  madness 
which  causes  the  suffering," 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BONUS  BILL 

OXE  OF  THE  CARTOONS  on  the  President's  veto  of 
|  the  soldiers'  bonus  bill  depicts  Mr.  Harding  in  front  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  with  a  smoking;  shotgun 
in  his  hands,  and  "Bonus  Bill,"  considerably  peppered,  running 
off  like  a  boy  who  has  been  caught  stealing  watermelons.  '"Driven 
Off  At  Last,"  is  the  caption.  For  President  Harding's  "scratch. 
of  the  pen"  is  interpreted  by  many  Washington  correspondents, 
keen  political  observers,  to  mean  that  no  bonus  measure  can  pass 
during  his  Administration.  The  President's  stand,  notes  Louis 
Seibold,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  is 
that  Government  gratuities  to  able-bodied  ex-service  men  are 
patriotically  unsound  and  economically  disastrous.  "Orig- 
inally a  bonus  supporter,  the  President  is  now  classed  as  anti- 
bonus,"  according  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  original  bonus  bill,  minus  the  Simmons  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  use  of  interest  of  the  Allied  war  debt  to  meet  the 
payments,  and  the  McNary  land  reclamation  scheme,  both  of . 
which  had  been  eliminated  in  a  conference  agreement  between  the 
Senate  and  House,  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  September  15. 
On  September  19  the  President  vetoed  the  bill,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  House  voted  258  to  54  to  override  the  veto.  'The 
Senate,  however,  upheld  the  President,  with  three  votes  to  spare. 
In  a  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives  explaining  his 
position  Mr.  Harding  said  in  part : 

"To  add  one-sixth  of  the  total  sum  of  our  public  debt  for  a 
distribution  among  less  than  5,000,000  out  of  110,000.000, 
whether  inspired  by  grateful  sentiment  or  political  expediency, 
would  undermine  the  confidence  on  which  our  credit  is  builded 
and  establish  the  precedent  of  distributing  public  funds  whenever 
the  proposal  and  the  numbers  affected  make  it  seem  politically 
appealing  to  do  so.   .  .  . 

"To  add  to  our  pledges  to  pay,  except  as  necessity  compels, 
must  seem  no  less  than  governmental  folly.  Inevitably  it  means 
increased  taxation,  which  Congress  was  unwilling  to  levy  for  the 
purposes  of  this  bill,  and  will  turn  us  from  the  course  toward 
economy  so  essential  to  promote  the  activities  which  contribute 
to  common  welfare.   .   .   . 

"The  simple  truth  is  that  this  lull  proposes  a  Government 


EVOLUTION    OF   A   "PATRIOTIC"    DOLLAR. 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 


obligation  of  more  than  four  billions  without  a  provision  of 
funds  for  the  extraordinary  expenditure  which  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  must  finance  in  the  face  of  difficult 
financial  problems,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  our  commitment 
to  effect  economies." 

"It  was  not  easy  for  the  President  to  veto  the  bonus  bill, 


despite  the  fact  that  Congress  had  given  him  little  chance  to 
do  otherwise,"  observes  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "for 
the  November  elections  are  at  hand."     As  the  Ledger  reminds  us : 

"To  veto  it,  no  matter  what  reasons  he  gave,  has  meant  that 
the  President  has  been  forced   to   ignore,   for   the   time  being 
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EVENTUALLY,  WHY  NOT  NOW? 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


at  least,  certain  pledges  made  by  men  of  his  party  and  half- 
pledges  made  by  himself. 

"It  took  a  high  and  stubborn  courage  to  hold  out  against  the 
intercessions  and  pressures  of  the  bonus-hunters.  The  President 
has  met  the  acid  test." 

This  is  the  view  of  dozens  of  newspapers,  Republican  and 
Democratic,  including  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  the  New  York  World,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  New  York  Herald, 
the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer,  the  New  York  Tribune, 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  the  Indianapolis 
News. 

There  are  still  a  few  faithful  bonus  defenders,  however,  such 
as  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Hearst  newspapers.  "The  total 
paid  the  soldiers  would  be  a  small  fraction  of  the  profits  earned 
by  American  corporations  in  a  war  that  produced  among  us 
several  thousand  new  millionaires,"  remarks  the  Seattle  Post- 
I ntelligencer,  one  of  the  Hearst  group. 

"It  is  the  established  principle  of  this  country  to  give  soldiers 
bonuses,"  maintains  William  R.  Hearst,  in  a  New  York  American 
interview.  "Even  so  distinguished  a  soldier  and  patriot  as 
George  Washington  received  a  large  bonus  for  his  services  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it. 
Moreover,  England  and  France  and  most  of  the  Allies  have 
paid  their  soldiers  bonuses,  and  have  paid  them  out  of  OUR 
money." 

Even  tho  President  Harding  refused  to  sanction  the  bonus 
billy  "a  future  President  will  sign  it,"  predicts  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  "for  it  is  an  obligation  which  can  not  be  escaped." 
"If  official  Washington  wanted  to,"  avers  this  stanch  Repub- 
lican paper,  "it  could  pay  the  bonus  by  reducing  by  two-fifths 
the  Government  employees  in  Washington."  And  the  Tribune 
goes  on: 

"We  know  that  the  country  is  able  to  pay  this  debt.  It  has 
paid  equal  debts  to  ship  builders,  airplane  builders,  and  profiteer- 
ing war  contractors  since  the  Armistice,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
retired  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  war  bonds  in 
advance  of  maturity.  Our  economic  condition  is  fundamentally 
sound  and  increasingly  prosperous.  We  can  afford  to  pay  this 
debt  to  the  soldiers;  we  can  not  afford  not  to  do  so." 
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STEPS  TO  MEET  THE  COAL  SHORTAGE 

THE  SERIOUSNESS  of  the  coal  situation  may  be 
visualized  by  presenting  two  facts:  The  coal  mines, 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  have  produced,  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  70,030,000  tons  less  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1921.  And  the  tons  which  have  been  mined,  together  with  the 
supply  usually  held  as  a  reserve  at  the  wholesale  or  distributing 
centers,  have  been  used.  The  records  of  the  Geological  Survey 
show  that  "the  output  of  anthracite  this  year  is  22,255,000  tons, 
against  64,285,000  tons  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1921" 
—a  shortage  of  42,030,000  tons,  or  36  per  cent.  Coal  Age  (N.  Y.) 
estimates  the  bituminous  shortage  to  be  around  28,000,000  tons. 
But  the  output  of  the  bituminous  mines,  which  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, runs  over  a  half  billion  tons  annually.  So  the  year's 
shortage  of  soft  coal  is  between  5  and  6  per  cent.  The  graver 
situation  is,  accordingly,  in  the  anthracite  consuming  territory. 
The  coal-bins  in  the  homes  and  in  the  factories,  save  in  rare 
exceptions,  are  either  empty  or  have  but  a  few  days'  supply,  and 
they  must  be  replenished,  in  the  face  of  coming  winter,  from  coal 
that  is  yet  to  be  mined.  "In  every  situation  such  as  this,"  says 
Secretary  Hoover,  "there  are  social  considerations  which  abso- 
lutely override  the  economic.  The  Government  can  not  permit 
the  distribution  of  coal  this  winter  on  a  highest-bidder  basis. 
That  condition  during  the  present  emergency  is  an  impossible 
social  conception."  Then,  too,  says  the  Washington  Star, 
pointedly,  "the  man  with  a  big  factory  can  shut  down  the  works 
in  the  event  of  a  coal  shortage,  but  the  family  depending  on 
a  cook  stove  does  not  find  the  solution  of  the  problem  so  easy." 
"Transportation,  rather  than  the  ability  of  the  mines  to  bring 
the  coal  above  ground,"  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
holds,  "is  the  crux  of  the  problem."  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  declares  that  "if  there  is  to  be  relief  for  both 
the  coal-bins  and  the  minds  of  the  consumers  before  the  snow 
flies,  there  must  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  to  take  but 
a  small  part  of  the  supply  as  it  is  mined."  And  there  was  a 
meeting  in  Washington  on  September  14,  held  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  "attended  by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  National 


0>prriitht«d  by  The  American  Banh-r. 

SOME   CELLARS   ARE   ONLY   BASEMENTS. 

—  Kettner  in  The  American  Banker. 


Association  of  Purchasing  Agents,  the  Public  Utilities  Associa- 
tion, the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  adopt  measures  of  cooperation  to  facilitate 
distribution."     The  conference  voted — 

"to  organize  voluntary  campaigns  for  three  major  purposes: 


To  induce  manufacturers,  utility  corporations  and  buyers  gen- 
erally not  to  purchase  coal  beyond  their  day-to-day  needs  until  the 
flow  of  coal  becomes  more  normal ;  to  persuade  holders  of  coal 
contracts  not  to  call  for  delivery  beyond  their  daily  needs,  and  to 
expedite  the  movement  of  coal  in  every  possible  way.  It  was 
decided   to   organize    special    committees    under    the    leader- 


'ANYTHING  COMING?" 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


ship  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  carry  out 
these  purposes." 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  undertook  the  task 
assigned,  and  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune  it  has  "'asked 
the  industries  throughout  the  United  States  to  lend  their  assis- 
tance in  the  following  definite  acts: 

"The  confining  of  purchases  of  coal  as  closely  to  current 
needs  as  safety  permits. 

"The  suspending  of  accumulation  of  advance  stocks  of  coal 
until  the  present  emergency  pressure  on  production  is  relieved. 
This  particularly  applies  to  persons  having  low-priced  contracts 
and  who  are,  therefore,  under  no  price  pressure  to  withhold  im- 
mediate delivery. 

"The  unloading  of  coal-cars  immediately  and  their  return  to 
service. 

"The  prompt  furnishing  of  material  required  for  new  railroad 
equipment  or  repairs." 

At  the  same  time  the  Chamber  is  asking  local  commercial 
bodies  as  a  part  of  the  program  to  aid  in  the  following  steps: 

"Through  administrative  staffs,  or  by  special  committee,  to 
see  that  every  industry  in  the  local  chamber's  territory  is  asked 
to  do  the  things  requested  in  the  letter  sent  direct  to  in- 
dustries. 

"To  follow  this  up  by  personal  conferences  with  the  directors 
of  local  industries,  particularly  the  request  not  to  accumulate 
reserve  stocks  under  present  conditions  at  the  expense  of  supplies 
which  otherwise  would  be  reassuring  to  others  in  actual  need  of 
fuel. 

"To  secure  local  information  as  to  the  rango  of  price  for  various 
kinds  and  qualities  of  fuel  for  the  guidance  of  the  members  of 
the  local  organizations. 

"To  hold  conferences  with  local  wholesale  and  retail  coal 
handlers,  enlisting  them  in  the  cause  of  fair-trade  margins. 

"  If  necessary,  in  case  of  local  scarcity,  to  encourage  the  house- 
holder's use  of  unaccustomed  grades,  sizes  or  qualities  of  coal, 
or  even  of  substitutes." 

The  two  States  that  have  adapted  "drastic  legislation"  as 
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a  result  of  the  coal  strike  are  New  York  and  Ohio.  William 
If.  Woodin  was  appointed  New  York  State  Fuel  Administrator 
under  the  law  passed  in  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  he  has  appointed  a  number  of  district  administrators. 
His  first  act  was  to  "direct  coal  dealers  to  deliver  to  no  customer 
more  than  two  weeks'  supply  of  the  domestic  sizes  of  anthra- 
cite."' On  the  subject  of  prices,  Mr.  Woodin  explained  that 
since  there  are  no  mines  in  New  York  State  he  has  no  control 


T 


whatever  over  prices  at  the  mine.     His  power  is  .limited  to  fixing 
the  margin  of  profit  for  the  dealers  within  the  State. 

"The  ultimate  consumer,"  the  New  York  World  thinks, 

"may  be  lucky  if  he  gets  off  with  no  more  than  this  added  tax- 
It  the  miners,  who  have  won  a  victory  in  retaining  their  war- 
time wage-scale,  were  able  to  collect  for  months  lost  when  they 
were  not  mining  coal,  and  the  railroad  companies  for  idle  cars 
and  costly  overhead  when  they  were  not  carrying  coal  to  tide- 
water, and  if  the  jobbers  and  retailers  could  make  the  public 
pay  for  the  long  vacation  they  have  had,  there  would  be  some 
point  in  calhng  coal  'black  diamonds.'" 

"The  spasm  thrown  by  legislators  with, a  view  to  harass  and 
hamper  the  coal  industry  seems  to  have  passed  its  peak,"  claims 
the  Coal  Trade  Bulletin,  and  it  adds, 

"Why  coal  should  be  singled  out  for  such  action  at  this  time 
is  one  of  the  things  that  does  not  appear  clearly.  Other  com- 
modities, none  the  less  vital  than  coal,  have  been  profiteered  in 
to  such  an  extent  that  any  alleged  profiteering  of  the  coal  man 
is  but  a  molehill  compared  to  a  mountain." 


HARD  TIMES  STRIKES  OUT 

HE   THREE   STRIKES  in   the    coal,    railroad,    and 
textile   industries   being   over   and  gone,  an  inning  of 
prosperity  is  now  looked  for.    Some,  however,  have  their 
doubts.     Is    the    revival,  as    the  cautious  Newark  News  sug- 
gests,   a  "wave    of    'secondary   inflation'"    such    as   produced 
the     long-to-be-remembered     buyers'     strike     of    1920?     Per- 
haps a  hundred  leading  newspapers  the  country  over  believe 
that  "the  last  big  obstacle  in  the  way  of  returning 
prosperity  is  removed  by   the   settlement   of   the 
railroad  strike,"  as  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  puts 
it,  but  before  this  revival  can  be  brought  about, 
we  are  reminded  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the 
production  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal  must  climb 
considerably  above  normal,  and  railroad  equipment 
that   got   out   of   repair   during   the   strike   of   the 
shopmen    must    again   be   put   in  running   order. 
Many  editors  point  to  increases  in  wages  in  the 
steel  and  building  construction  industries  as  a  sign 
of  returning  prosperity,  but  to  the  builder,  it  is 
pointed  out,  these  two  increases  mean  higher  con- 
struction costs,  and  these  are  sure  to  be  reflected 
in   still  higher  rents.      "Temporary  prosperity  is 
inevitable,"    writes    Glenn    W.    Griswold    in    the 
Chicago   Journal  of  Commerce;    "it  is   always   the 
result  of  advancing  wages  and  advancing  prices, 
regardless  of  whether  these  appreciations  are  healthy 
or  not." 

The  great  majority  of  newspaper  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  to  the  effect  that  the  upswing  which  has 
been  noted  since  the  middle  of  September  is  of  a 
healthy    sort.     To    the    Atlanta    Constitution    the 
agreement  between  the  striking  shopmen  and  50 
per  cent,  of  the  country's  leading  railroads,  together 
with  the  settlement  of   the  coal  strikes,    "means 
that  the  railroads  will  be  taxed  to  their  utmost 
capacity  this  winter;  that  there  will  be  a  general 
revival  in  all  lines   of  commerce  and  industry — 
shops,  mines,  factories,   and  wholesale  and  retail 
businesses  throughout  the  country.     Moreover,  the 
restoration   of   peace   in   these   essential  industries 
means  more  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country 
than  anything  that  has  happened  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  World  War." 

When  we   plunge  into   the   stack   of  optimistic 
editorials  on  the  country's  future  we  find  in  Dun's 
Review  (New  York)  that  for  the  first  time  in  six 
months  failures  for  the  week  ending  September  15 
__  were  less  than  the  figure  for  the  corresponding  period 

a  year  ago,  and  that  there  was  also  a  substantial  increase  in 
both  production  and  sales  of  automobiles.  Reports  of  new  iron 
and  steel  furnaces  being  blown  in  are  furnished  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times,  which  also  informs  us  that  the  unfilled  tonnage 
report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  shows  the  largest 
amount  of  orders  on  hand  since  March,  1921.  The  total  amount 
of  freight  being  carried  by  the  railroads  compares  quite  favorably 
with  the  largest  amounts  in  the  history  of  the  country,  notes  F. 
Schneider,  Jr.,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  In  fact,  observes 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "the  railroads  have  in 
sight,  probably  for  a  long  time,  a  prospect  of  larger  business  than 
they  can  handle."  To  prevent  freight  congestion,  therefore, 
practically  all  of  the  railroads  which  signed  the  agreement  with 
the  striking  shopmen  plan  to  inaugurate  a  24-hour  day  in  order 
to  get  equipment  back  to  normal  in  the  least  possible  time. 

Steel  being  recognized  as  a  business  barometer,  it  is  significant 
to  the  Buffalo  Times  that  the  shipments  of  ore  down  the  Great 
Lakes  from  the  mines  are  much  larger  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  a  year  ago.     As   the   Times  remarks,   "this  means 
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production,  work,  and  wages,  for  steel  men  would  not  be  building 
up  their  stocks  of  ore  unless  they  were  sure  they  will  need  them 
next  winter."  Still  other  signs  of  prosperity  visible  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  follow: 

"Bank  clearings  last  week  were  11  per  cent,  above  the  previous 
week  and  12  per  cent,  better  than  a  year  ago.  Coal  is  beginning 
to  move.  The  railways  feel  this  and  other  increases  in  traffic 
Sales  of  shares  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  exceeded  1,000,- 
000  on  each  of  four  days  last  week.  The  demand  for  sole  leather 
is  increasing:.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  the  railway 
companies  ordered  2.~>,7(>3  more  freight  cars  than  they  did  in  the 
same  part  of  1921. 

"The  reemployment  of  men  who  have  been  on  strike  for 
months,  and  the  increased  employment  in  many  industries  will 
add  much  to  the  purchasing-  capacity  of  the  public,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  several  industrial  concerns  in  this  vicinity  and 
in  New  England  which  have  not  been  directly  affected  by  the 
strikes  are  offering  wage  advances.  Prospects  in  the  South  are 
improved  by  higher  prices  for  cotton,  and  news  is 
encouraging  from  all  sections  of  the  country." 


Journal  of  Commerce.  It  is  in  this  industry  that  the  shortage  of 
skilled  labor  is  mainly  being-  felt,  it  is  said.  Our  immigration 
laws  and  the  World  War,  according  to  Moody's  Investors  Service, 
are  responsible  for  a  shortage  of  1  ,.'500,000  common  laborers. 
"And  this  shortage  probably  foreshadows  an  increase  of  40  or 
50  per  cent,  in  the  common  Labor  wage  scales  of  leading  indus- 
tries," believes  this  economic  authority,  therefore  "we  must 
resign  ourselves  to  much  higher  costs  of  production  and  operating 
expenses  in  all  industries"  because  of  this  shortage. 

There  is  relatively  little  unemployment  in  the  country  at 
present,  finds  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  a  survey  of  twenty  of 
the  largest  cities,  while  to  the  Industrial  Conference  Board 
(New  York)  still  another  sign  of  returning  prosperity  is  "the 
resumption  of  payment  of  dividends  by  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturing companies."  "  Industry,  particularly  in  iron  and  steel 
and  in  New  England  cotton  manufacturing,  has  gone  ahead  with 


"If  the  1922  cotton  crop  reaches  11,000,030 
bales,  it  will  sell,  at  present  prices,  for  more  than 
$1,000,000,0(30  in  cash  to  the  growers,  which  will  in 
turn  be  expended  by  them  for  various  things," 
points  out  Cotton  News,  of  Lexington,  S.  C.  Other 
Southern  papers,  including  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  agree  that  despite 
certain  disturbing  factors,  the  industrial  and  business 
prospect  appears  better  than  in  many  years.  A 
particularly  encouraging  sign  to  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger  is  the  announcement  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  farm  crops  this 
year  will  be  Avorth  $1,250,000,000  more  than  last 
year.     Says  this  paper: 

"The  corn  crop  will  be  worth  $49.5,000,000  more 
than  last  year;  the  cotton  Crop,  $389,000,000;  the 
oat  crop,  §83,000,000;  the  apple  crop,  $04,000,000, 
and  the  peach  crop  $35,000,000.  Virtually  every 
crop,  except  wheat,  rye  and  peanuts,  will  be  worth 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

"The  proceeds  from  the  good  crops  this  A^ear  will 
have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  all  kinds  of  business. 
Those  farmers  Avho  did  not  pay  off  their  mortgages 
during  the  period  of  high  prices  while  the  war  was 
going  on  will  pay  them  off  this  year.  This  will  release  money 
for  use  in  other  forms -of  investment.  The  farmers  will  buy 
more  clothing  and  more  talking-machines  and  more  automo- 
biles and  more  books  and  more  carpets  and  more  furniture. 
They  will  enlarge  their  buildings  or  rebuild  those  that  need  it. 

"The  money  which  they  disburse  will  circulate  throughout 
the  whole  nation.  It  will  reach  every  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  country,  where  much  of  it  will  be  paid  out  in  wages  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  large  towns.  It  will  go  to  the  railroad  companies 
in  fares  paid  to  carry  the  farmers  to  the  cities,  where  they  will 
pay  the  hotels  for  their  lodging  and  the  restaurants  for  their 
food  and  the  amusement  places  for  their  tickets  and  the  retail 
merchants  for  the  various  luxuries  which  they  can  find  only  in 
the  big  cities." 

No  less  an  authority  than  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  said 
recently  that  "we  will  probably  not  be  on  such  a  high  plane  of 
business  during  the  next  six  months  as  we  would  have  been  had 
the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  not  taken  place,  but  we  will 
undoubtedly  be  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  that  of  last  year." 
And  in  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis,  the  settlement  of 
the  railroad  strike  paves  the  way  for  "the  greatest  economic 
revival  this  country  has  ever  known."  Postmaster-Ceneral 
Work's  figures  on  postal  receipts — an  S  per  cent,  increase — is 
also  an  indication  of  increased  business.  Even  shipping  is  on 
the  upgrade,  after  two  years  of  depression,  writes  David  S. 
K'  onedy,  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  But,  while  building  is 
"booming"  at  present,  "close  observers  predict  that  in  view  of 
increasing  COStfl  there  will  be  a  shan>  curtailment  when  proj< 
now    under    way    are    completed,"    we    read    in    the    New    York 
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EASY   TO   SEE   AGAINST   THIS   MOON. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


more  confidence  within  the  past  two  weeks,"  reports  Bradstreet' 's 
(New  York),  and  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  explains  in 
its  bulletin  of  September  15: 

"Business  recovery  has  now  been  definitely  under  way  for 
one  year.  It  has  been  retarded,  but  not  stopt,  by  the  coal 
and  railroad  strikes,  for  its  momentum  has  been  too  great  to  be 
seriously  checked  by  even  these  widely  effective  disturbances 
in  two  of  our  truly  fundamental  industries. 

"There  have  been  five  great  factors  in  the  process  of  business 
recovery.  The  first  was  the  working  off  of  the  accumulated 
stocks  of  high-priced  goods  left  on  the  hands  of  producers  and 
dealers  when  prices  collapsed  in  1920.  This  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  in  recent  months  by  rising  prices  and  increased  pur- 
chasing power  resulting  from  expanding  payrolls.  The  second 
factor  was  the  abundant  supply  of  funds  that  became  available 
after  prices  dropt  and  interest  rates  fell. 

"The  third  stimulating  influence  was  the  great  building  boom 
which  is  still  under  way,  creating  new  high  records  in  the  con- 
st ruction  industry  and  rapidly  cutting  down  the  building  shortage 
left  as  a  result  of  the  war  years. 

"The  fourth  of  these  constructive  factors  was  the  unprece- 
dented and  unexpected  activity  i  the  automobile  industry. 
The  fifth  is  just  now  becoming  actively  effective.  It  is  the 
abundant  crops  of  the  present  season,  already  partly  harvested, 
and  promising  to  increase  greatly  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  country." 

The  railroad  strike  i.,  in  the  past,  as  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
remarks.  But  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  can  not  refrain  from  reminding 
us  thai  both  the  coal  strike  and  the  railroad  strike  were  OOStlj 
affairs:      "No    one    has    gained    anything.      Workers    have    lo8t; 
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employers  have  lost;  the  public  has  lost;  and  the  Government 
has  lost  that  which  it  can  not  afford  to  lose— prestige."  "And 
il  must  remain  so,"  declares  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "until 
something  better  than  the  strike  and  lockout  is  devised  to  settle 
these  periodical  disturbances." 
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NO  BREATH  OF  RUM  IN  THE  FORD  WORKS 

JJIT    LIQUOR   OR  QUIT    YOUR  JOB,"   the  latest 
edict  of  Henry  Ford   to  his  70,000  Detroit  workers, 
once  more  brings  the  question  of  personal  liberty  into 
the  editorial  limelight,     And  aside  from  a  few  writers 
who  treat  the  Ford  ultimatum  in  a  facetious  manner,  editors  in 
general  agree  with  .Air.  Ford  that  a  worker's  efficiency  is  consider- 
ably lessened  by  indulgence  in 
liquor,  and  that  as  one  of  the 
largest  employers  of  labor  Mr. 
Ford  is  justified  in  issuing  such 
a  drastic  order.     Reports  have 
it    that    on    several    occasions 
men  have  gone  crazy   in  the 
Ford   plant    from    bootleg    or 
homemade  drinks  and   started 
to  run  amuck.     If  they  had  not 
been  seized  in  time,  tragic  re- 
sults    might     have    followed. 
The    Rochester     Post-Express. 
therefore,  "indorses  the  motor- 
car     manufacturer      in      this 
ruling;    he    is    clearly    within 
his  rights."     As  this  paper  sees 
it,  "if  Mr.  Ford  wishes  to  em- 
ploy   men  who   do  not   touch 
liquor,  it  is  his  privilege  to  em- 
ploy   them,    and    those    who 
wish  to  drink  liquor  can   seek 
jobs    under    some    other    em- 
ployer.     That    is    their    priv- 
ilege."    Certainly  there  seems 
to  be  no  room  for  them  in  the 
Ford  organization,  for  accord- 
ing to  the  announcement — 

"From  now  on  it  will  cost  a 
man  his  job,  without  any  ex- 
cuse or  appeal  being  con- 
sidered,  to  have  the   odor  of 

beer,   wine  or   liquor  on  his  breath,  or  to  have  any  of 
intoxicants  on  his  person  or  in  his  home  " 

l,w7of  ^ighteent+h  Amendment  is  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  this  country.  It  was  meant  to  be  enforced.  Politics 
has  interfered  with  enforcement  of  this  law,  but  so  far  as  our 
organization  is  concerned  it  is  going  to  be  enforced  to  the  letter." 

"What   puzzles    the   earnest   student   of  hooch   economics" 
writes  Joseph  van  Raalte  in  the  New  York   World,   "is  how 
Edsel's  pa  expects  a  drinker  on  the  $6  a  day  minimum  wage  to 
obtain  enough  eau  de  Volstead  to  furnish  a  scent.     Then  there 
is  the  possibility  that  the  70,000  workers  will  start  a  backfire 
of  garlic."     Still  another  writer  suggests  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  worker  to  compel  him  to  abstain  while  the  Ford  plant 
remains  closed  by  a  coal  shortage.     In  the  main,  however,  editors 
treat  the  matter  seriously  enough.     "When  it  is  considered  that 
Detroit  ,s  the  bootleggers'  paradise,  and  that  the  system  in 
the  Ford  factories  can  be  easily  disarranged  by  a  man  affected 
by  the  vile  stuff  being  peddled  about,"  it  seems  to  the  Rochester 
Herald  that  "Mr.  Ford's  warning  is  fully  justified."     Says  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press: 

•Ji^r'  l°rdS  incentive  is  economic.     He  has  a  right  to  hire 
and  fire  his  men  according  to  standards  of  efficiency,  and  this 


these 


right  necessarily  gives  him  a  paternalistic  interest  in  the  habits 
of  employees.     Thousands  of  other  manufacturers  and  emplov 
of  men  throughout  the  United  States  have  a  similar  opin  on  of 
the  effect  of  liquor  on  output,  tho  unfortunately  some   ™?hem 
are  not  as  rigorous  in  setting  a  personal  example"." 

This  would  seem  to  place  the  Ford  announcement  on  a  dollars- 
and-cents  plane,  but   The  American  Issue,  of  Westerville    O 
official  organ  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  declares  that  '''Mr' 
Ford  is  acting  not  only  for  his  own  interest,  but  for  the  interest 
of  his  men."     For,  maintains  this  "dry"  weekly: 

fd'A^  been  ? em°nstrated  tha*  Prohibition  has  brought  mani- 
fold   blessings    to  the  workingmen,  evidenced   in   better  hvinL 
conditions,  better  health,  and  increased  savings  accounts      Mr 
fhT  18th    A  aCt"ated  f^  Patriotic  motives,  a^s  his  reference  to 
the    18th   Amendment    shows.     He   is,    therefore,    aiding    and 

supporting  the  Government  in 
its  fight  against  those  who 
would  violate  the  Constitution. 
He  is  obeying  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  law. 
He  sets  a  fine  example  to  other 
manufacturers  and  business 
men  in  these  days  when  there 
is  a  tendency  to  treat  the  18th 
Amendment  and  the  Volstead 
Law  with  contempt,  For  under 
the  Ford  ruling  no  man  can  be 
an  employee  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  a  patron  of  the 
bootlegger." 

Henry  Ford  "has  found  the 
efficiency  of  his  plant  injured 
by  drunken  men."  Conse- 
quently, observes  the  Wash- 
ington Herald,  "he  determined 
upon  action  which  will  be 
drastic  and  merciless."  And 
this  newspaper  holds  the  man- 
ufacturer to  be  fully  justified 
in  so  acting,  for  the  reason 
that: 

"John  Barleycorn  can  not 
be  dealt  with  as  a  gentleman. 
He  must  be  dealt  with  as 
a   rattlesnake." 

Mr.  Ford's  stand  is  also  ap- 
proved by  the  Manufacturers' 
. |       Record,   of  Baltimore.     More- 
over, tartly  remarks  this  peri- 
odical, perhaps  with  a  recent  nation-wide  poll  in  mind    "Mr 
Ford  does  not  have  to  take  public  polls  to  ascertain  whether 
the    law    or    bootleggers    should     govern  in  America."      We 
read  on: 

+J'TheyxrSay  ^  Henry  Ford  is   <(*ueer.'     He  does   'queer' 
things.     Nevertheless  the  time  is  coming  in  this  country  when 

lanrl  ^  °f  ,*?♦  ^l ^ether  by  boo«egger  or  murderer,  wi 
land  the   culprit   behind  the  bars,  where  he  belongs.     Respec- 
tability, to  its  shame,  has  played  with  fire  on  enforcement  of  the 
hquor  laws.     But  the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience  is  beginning 

tLTfw"  i  J1'  COITon  S6nSe  °f  industrial  leaders  is  showing 
them  that  leaders  in  business  can  not  violate  fundamental  law 
and  expect  their  employers  to  do  otherwise." 

But  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ford  or  any  other  manufacturer  must 
end  somewhere,  we  are  reminded  by  the  St.  Louis  Star,  which 
maintains  that — 

i>loveeT?oJ°rd  a  JUS,tlfied  mdinnwiag  any  or  all  of  his  em- 
ployees for  being  drunk  on  their  jobs.     He  is  justified  in  feeling 

STraffif  -thr  failUre,  °f  thG  Gover— *  agents  to  prevent 
illicit  traffic  in  liquor  adjacent  to  his  factories.     He  may  even 

a?eoLie  ug  J°  ^PTV^  employees  who  offend  him  with 
alcoholic  breath.  But  he  has  no  right  to  peer  into  their  homes 
to  see  whether  or  not  they  have  liquor  stored  there." 


THE  FORD  PLANT. 

— James  in  the  St.  Louis  Star 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press") 


A  conservative  is  one  who  has  his. — Sharon  Herald. 

Mr.  Ford  may  shut  down,  but  never  up. — Roanoke  World- 
News. 

"We  should  like  to  know  what  General  Sherman  would  have 
said  about  peace. — New  York  Tribune. 

A   contemporary  correspondent  asks  when  fish  bite  best. 
The  answer  is,  "Later  on." — Punch  (London). 

When  a  man  sits  down  to  wait  for  his  ship  to  come  in,  it  usu- 
ally turns  out  to  be  a  receivership. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

Berlin  should  exercise  self-control  by  adopting  this  motto, 
"All  the  money  that's  fit  to  print." — The  American  Banker. 

The  best  way  to  handle  Turkish  atrocities  is  to  use  a  very 
long  amber  holder  so  you  can't  smell  them  so  well. — Greenville 

News.  > 


As  goes  Maine,  so  goes — Maine.— New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  race  to  the  .crossing   often   is  a   dead   heat. — Greenville 
Piedmont. 

"Congressmen  Plan  Trip  to  Yap."     It  should  be  a  great 
home-coming. — Debs  Magazine. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  in  Germany  that  losing 
the  war  was  quite  a  mistake. — New  York  Tribune. 

You  wouldn't  expect  humor  in  a  dictionary,  but  it  defines 
"allies"  as  persons  or  states  united. — Mitchell  Republican. 

The   behavior  of  some  unusually  smart  children  indicates 
that  they  seldom  smart  in  the  right  pi&ce.^- Wichita  Falls  Record. 

Until  the  emergency  is  past,  Congress  might  arrange  to  let 
us  have  a  little  coal  on  a  doctor's  prescription. — Richmond  News- 
Leader. 


Apparently  the  Irish  can  lick 
everybody   but    the    Irish. — New 

York  Tribune. 

The  man  looking  for  trouble 
doesn't  have  to  take  out  a  search 
warrant. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  only  part  of  the  nation's 
food  supply  raised  by  the  middle- 
man is  the  price. — Indianapolis 
Star. 

The  minority  often  proves  to 
be  the  majority,  because  it  turns 
out  and  votes.  —  New  York  Eve- 
ning Mail. 

The  KAisERwants  to  die  in  Ger- 
many. If  we  were  sure  that  he'd 
carry  out  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, it  might  be  arranged. — St. 
Paul  Dispatch. 

When  you  see  a  "dry"  enforce- 
ment officer  approaching  Jones's 
house  it's  a  sign  that  Jones  is 
either  going  to  lose  his  liquor  or 
replenish  his  stock.  —  Nashville 
Tennessean. 


SAT  Voi/ 
ARE    ANTl-  ; 
VOt_STE*,t>J 


PROCLAIM       i 
THAT  \fyO      '■ 
ARE  fioNE  i 
PRV,  ffr    j 
Con 


The  Candidate:  "Oh,  that  there  were  two  of  mel" 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


The  Near  East  seems  to  be  get- 
ting closer  all  the  time. — Indian- 
apolis Star. 

Constaxtine's  mistake  was  in 
not  stopping  the  Turks  with  an 
injunction. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Republicans  appear  to 
have  been  successful  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

We  read  in  a  morning  paper 
that  the  coal  strike  is  unpopular  in 
the  country.  Naturally.  A  strike 
is  never  a  hit. — New  York  Tribune. 

Possibly  the  Germans  devel- 
oped all  this  "glider"  skill  by 
four  years'  experience  in  gliding 
out  of  their  promises  to  pay. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

In  one  column  of  a  New  York 
daily  is  advice  to  burn  coke  and 
in  another  column  is  the  news  that 
there  will  be  none  to  burn.  That's 
what  we  call  rubbing  salt  in  the 
wound. — New  York  Call. 


"See  Naples  and  die"  runs  the 
proverb.     The  same  thing  is  true  of   a    bootleg   joint. — New 
York  Tribune. 

Professor  Sir  Arthur  Keith  denies  that  a  large  head  indicates 
brains.  In  many  cases  it  merely  signifies  that  the  owner  won 
the   war.  —  Punch. 

Rudyard  Kipling  now  fully  appreciates  the  truth  of  his  own 
line :  "The female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male." 
— New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

One  reason  why  public  opinion  of  the  Volstead  Act  is  hard  to 
gage  is  that  a  "wet"  wants  liquor  so  much  more  vehemently  than 
a  "dry"  does  not. — Boston  Herald. 

Berlin  says  that  Germany  is  fully  occupied  in  trying  to  pay 
her  Avar  debts.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  she  will  be  occupied 
if  she  doesn't  try  to  pay  them. — Manila  Bulletin. 

A  New  York  paper  is  informed  that,  having  tired  of  politics, 
Paderewski  will  return  to  the  concert  platform  next  winter. 
What  a  pity  so  few  of  our  own  politicians  are  musical! 
— Punch. 

The  Episcopalian  bishops  have  voted  to  drop  from  the  mar- 
riage service  the  word  "obey,"  which  will  affect  the  percentage 
of  mental  reservations  more  than  it  will  the  sum  total  of  obedi- 
ence.— New   York    Tribune. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Oeorge  will  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  ten  shillings  a  word.  A  political  opponent  is  said 
to  hav<  offend  to  tell  liim  one  or  two  words  that  would  bo 
well  worth  tli*    money. — Punch. 


In  computing  bootlegging  prof- 
its, those  of  the  undertaker  must  not  be  overlooked. — Marion 
Star. 

A  German  mark  hasn't  much  self-respect  until  it  gets  into 
some  cash  drawer  with  a  lot  of  Russian  rubles. — New  York 
American. 

When  the  average  consumer  pays  his  coal  bills  this  year,  he 
will  have  a  fresh  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  peaco  at 
any  price. — Coal  Trade  Journal. 

"What  shall  be  the  Permanent  Seat  of  the  League  of  Nations?" 
asks  a  New  York  jmper.  Seems  as  tho  it  ought  to  be  at  least 
reenforced  leather. — New   York  American. 

We  hope  it's  true  the  ex-Kaiser  intends  to  marry  a  young 
widow.  We  think  that  chap  deserves  a  whole  lot  more  in  the 
way  of  punishment  than  he  is  getting. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  Vogt  Correspondence  makes  the  announcement  that  the 
ex-Crown  Prince  is  anxious  to  go  back  to  Germany.  This 
rather  suggests  that  Germany  is  not  so  poor  as  some  people 
imagine. — Punch. 

A  Washington  commentator  complains  that  Wilson 
listened  to  nobody  and  Harding  to  everybody.  This  con  (inns 
a  suspicion  that  the  former  Administration  was  conducted  by 
note  while  the  latter  is  by  ear. — Detroit  News. 

In  a  few  hundred  thousand  years,  no  doubt,  a  new  and  superior 
variety  of  tho  human  species  will  have;  been  evolved.  In  the 
meantime  perhaps  it  may  not  be  a  mistake  to  cultivate  a  friendly 
feeling  for  the  sort  already  in  existence. — New  York  Tribune. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


Copyrighted  "by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

WHERE   GREEK   DREAMS   OF   ASIATIC   GREECE   VANISHED   IN   FLAMES. 
Smyrna's  burning  will  "rank  as  the  world's  greatest  tragedy."  we  are  told,  and  it-is  likely  that  the  responsibility  for  it  will  be  "divided  by  the  historians." 


THE  TURK'S  FAR-REACHING  VICTORY 


THE  CRESCENT  MENACES  THE  CROSS  once  more, 
cry  Greek  editors  who  warn  Europe  that  when  the 
Nationalist  Turks  drove  the  Greeks  out  of  Asia  Minor 
they  gained  a  victory  whose  results  will  be  felt  far  beyond  the 
actual  scene  of  battle.  These  ominous  predictions  of  far-reaching 
complications  are  confirmed,  we  are  told,  by  the  startling  revela- 
tions of  Allied  policy  toward  the  Near  East  which  were  made 
known  through  the  Greek  debacle.  England,  it  is  pointed  out, 
has  been  backing  the  Greeks,  while  France  has  been  backing  the 
Turks,  and  yet  the  Entente  on  both  sides  of  the  English  Channel 
seems  to  have  been  "functioning  well  if  not  smoothly."  To  add 
to  the  complication,  we  are  reminded,  Soviet  Russia  has  an 
alliance  with  the  Kemalist  Turks,  altho  France  is  perhaps 
the  bitterest  foe  that  Messrs.  Lenine,  Trotzky  and  Company 
have  on  their  list.  Furthermore,  while  France  has  been  branded 
in  various  quarters  as  "the  militarist  nation"  of  the  Continent, 
yet  in  the  Near  East  upheaval,  we  are  told,  the  "fire-eating 
Poincare  suddenly  looms  up  as  a  pacifist,"  who  will  not  for  any- 
thing in  the  world  "interfere  in  the  petty  quarrel  between 
Greece  and  Turkey."  But  London  press  correspondents  inform 
us  that  Lloyd  George's  Ministry  "announced  its  intention  to 
fight,  if  necessary,  and  use  all  armed  forces  of  the  Empire  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Dardanelles,  keep  the  Kemalists 
from  Constantinople  and  prevent  the  Turk  robbing  the  Allies  of 
the  fruits  of  victory." 

Some  French  observers  indicate  that  France  has  been  natu- 
rally impelled  to  her  support  of  the  Turks  by  consideration  of  the 
Mohammedan  subjects  in  her  colonial  domains,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  called  back  to  the  throne 
Constantine,  whom  the  French  denounce  as  "a  traitor  to  the 
Allies"  and  whose  "pro-German  sympathies"  they  abhor. 
France  was  friendly  to  Greece,  it  is  recalled,  as  long  as  Greece 
remained  faithful  to  the  liberalism  of  Venizelos.  It  is  hinted 
further  that  the  British  sympathy  for  Greece  was  not  based  so 
much  on  sheer  pro-Christian  inclination  as  on  the  possibility  of 
Britain's  dominance  of  the  Straits  through  her  support  of 
Greece.     Yet  it  is  pointed  out  that  Britain  herself  has  an  enor- 


mous subject  Moslem  population  in  India  and  Egypt,  and 
therefore  some  French  friends  of  Britain  wonder  why  British 
foreign  policy  has  overlooked  consideration  of  their  feelings. 
The  London  Daily  Chronicle,  known  as  "Lloj'd  George's  news- 
paper," publishes  an  article  by  its  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
on  the  action  of  France  in  withdrawing  the  "handful  of  French 
troops"  from  Chanak  which  some  thought  might  be  taken  by 
Kemal  as  a  sign  of  Allied  disunity  and  encourage  him  to  attempt 
further  conquest.  On  this  point,  The  Daily  Chronicle's  Diplo- 
matic Correspondent  observes: 

"It  is  naturally  assumed  on  our  side,  first,  that  France  will 
stand  by  the  armistice  to  which  she  gave  her  signature;  second, 
that  she  is  bound  by  the  Allied  agreement  signed  in  Paris  last 
March.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  a  great 
Power  like  France  does  not  intend  to  respect  her  engagements. 
Therefore  it  is  confidently  believed  that  Lord  Curzon  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Poincare. 
Whether  the  French  care  to  have  their  flag  represented  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Straits  or  not  is  a  French  affair.  The  British 
Empire  is  strong  enough  to  take  on  the  job  single-handed — and 
will  do  so." 

Meanwhile  Paris  dispatches  advice  us  that  the  French  have 
given  Kemal  ad\ice  to  go  slowly  and  to  be  "good  and  patient" 
until  he  finds  out  just  what  he  can  get  without  further  fighting. 
Altho  the  French  Foreign  Office  believes  that  England  over- 
estimates the  danger  of  a  Kemalist  attack  on  Allied  forces  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  the  Paris  Journal  Des 
Debate  warns  the  Government  not  to  place  too  much  trust  in 
Turkish  moderation,  and  to  emphasize  its  warning  quotes  from 
the  Turkish  Nationalist  journal,  Terhid  Efkiar,  as  follows: 

"By  our  victory  we  have  acquired  a  situation  which  permits 
us  to  dominate  the  events  of  the  world. 

"Events  of  the  last  three  years  had  lined  up  all  the  big  nations 
and  all  the  little  nations,  but  this  array  has  broken  against  the 
resistance  of  the  Turkish  nation  on  our  front.  We  are  to-day 
masters  of  the  world  situation.  We  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy 
of  events.  It  is  we  who  direct  events.  We  have  brought  beneath 
our  will  the  policy  of  the  entire  wrorld.  History  tells  of  no  people, 
who.  like  the  Turks,  are  to-day  such  masters  of  their  destinies. 

'"Might  makes  right'  has  always  been  our  national  motto. 
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Present  and  past  ei-nlizations  have  recognized  as  an  absolute 
rule  that  'conquerors  have  the  last  word.'  Since  we  are  vic- 
torious, since  we  have  Avon  the  greatest  victory  in  history,  it  is 
\ve  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  world,  will  say  the  last  word.  We  are 
going  to  dictate  peace  as  we  like." 

On  the  other  hand  the  French  press  as  a  whole  rather  scorn- 
fully view  Lloyd  George's  "belligerency"  and  they  ask: 
"Since  the  British  troops  will  not  help  the  French  on  the 
Rhine,  why  should  French  troops  help  England  on  the  Straits?" 
Says  the  Paris  Temps:  "We  want  peace  everywhere.  We  want 
peace  in  the  Near  East.  We  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  war  in 
Anatolia,  not  even  to  protect  British  interests."  Meanwhile  an 
official  Turkish  statement  made  to  the  Associated  Press  at  Paris 
by  Ahmed  Ferid  Bey,  Envoy  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  in  the 
French  capital,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"Common  sense  will  win  out  in  England  despite  the  apparent 
belligerency  of  the  British  Government,  and  the  British  soldiers 
Avid  soon  follow  then  French  and  Italian  brothers  in  arms  to  the 
European  side  of  the  Straits.  .  .  . 

"Turkey  does  not  recognize  any  such  thing  as  a  zone  of  the 
Straits.  It  does  not  exist;  neither  does  the  Treaty  of  SeATes, 
which  has  not  been  accepted  by  any  of  the  Powers.  HoweA'er, 
we  will  respect  a  small  neutral  zone  extending  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Ismid,  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Our  troops  will  not  adAance 
beyond  this  line,  which  is  proof  that  we  haA'e  no  designs  on 
Constantinople. 

"We  are  determined,  howeA"er,  to  driA-e  all  the  Greeks  out  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  we  belieAe  that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if  any  of  the  PoAvers  interfered  with  us  in  this  respect. 

"Turkey  earnestly  desires  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  crisis. 
We  want  to  get  around  the  conference  table  with  the  Allied 
Powers  and  make  peace.  Our  troops  will  not  make  a  single  move 
on  European  Turkey  pending  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
but  our  just  demands  must  be  granted  in  that  Treaty.  We  de- 
mand all  of  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople  for  our  Sultan,  all  of 
eastern  Thrace  and  Adrianople.  Western  Thrace  we  will  dis- 
cuss at  the  conference. 

' '  We  are  quite  willing  to  haA'e  an  international  control  of  the 
Straits,  and  if  the  United  States  wishes  to  be  included  in  this 
control,  we  would  gladly  accept  her  participation.  Turkey,  of 
course,  must  haA'e  an  equal  voice." 

In  a  paragraph  to  the  American  people,  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alist En\roy  said  with  reference  to  the  burning  of  Smyrna — 

"You  may  tell  the  American  people  that  it  is  absolutely 
unjust  to  belieA-e  that  the  Turks  set  Are  to  Smyrna.  We  had 
eA-erything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  keeping  "the  city 
intact.  The  burning  of  the  city  was  a  great  loss  to  Turkey,  and 
the  blame  for  it  can  not  rest  with  her." 

Greek  opinion  is  diAided  into  two  schools,  one  of  Avhich  is 
made  up  of  supporters  of  Constantine,  and  the  other  of  the 
adherents  of  Venizelos  and  his  policies.  Greeks  who  faA'or  Con- 
stantine put  all  the  blame  for  the  catastrophe  in  Asia  Minor  on 
the  Alhes,  with  a  special  castigation  for  France;  but  Greeks 
deAoted  to  Venizelos  blame  the  Constantine  regime  for  not 
haA'ing  followed  the  plans  and  policies  of  Venizelos.  A  distin- 
guished spokesman  for  Constantine  among  the  Greek-American 
press  is  the  New  York  Atlantis,  which  says  that  ever  since  1914 
both  the  Greek  Government  and  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  repeatedly  appealed  to  the  Allies  and  to  the 
whole  Christian  world  against  Turkish  deportations  and  mas- 
sacres, from  those  in  Thrace  in  the  spring  of  1914,  to  those  of 
the  Pontus,  dating  from  the  Armistice.    But  Atlantis  declares: 

"These  Greek  appeals,  howeA'er,  fell  on  dry  and  arid  ground 
as  far  as  Europe  was  concerned.  The  only  things  that  European 
materialism  saw  in  Anatolia  were  its  own  dishonest  and  low 
economic  interests.  The  \roice  of  Right  was  drowned  in  the  oil- 
AA-ells  Avhose  possession  one  of  the  Allies  was  coveting,  while  the 
agony  of  Christianity  was  swamped  under  the  plans  of  railroad 
concessions  sought  by  another  European  ally.  During  three 
years  the  Christian  world  suffering  under  the  rule  of  Kemal 
used  to  go  to  bed  trembling  from  the  fears  of  to-day,  in  order  to 
awake  in  agony  before  the  dangers  of  to-morrow.  And  during 
all  this  time  French  and  British  and  Italians  were  discussing 
with  Angora  their  concessions  of  mines  and  monopolies,  while 


the  same  French  arms  that  had  been  used  against  the  Turks  in 
Cilicia  were  being  turned  over  to  the  same  Turks,  in  order  to 
be  used  against  the  Christians.  A  Greece  tied  hand  and  foot 
has  for  three  years  fought  against  Allied  duplicity  and  insin- 
cerity .  .  .  and  only  left  Asia  Minor  when  she  found  that  she 
was  being  betrayed  from  all  sides,  and  thought  of  saving  what- 
ever was  to  be  saA'ed  from  total  loss.  And  noAv  this  same  Avar 
threatens  to  start  conflagration  in  the  whole  of  the  East.  The 
fires  of  Smyrna  are  dying,   those  of  Islam  are  starting." 

Turning  noAV  to  the  press  which  supports  Venizelist  policies, 
A\re  find  the  Greek  American  National  Herald  (New  York)  assert- 
ing that  the  Greeks  themselves  are  really  to  blame  for  what 
happened  in  Asia  Minor  and  Smyrna  because  King  Constantine 
and  his  Government  have  not  taken  heed  of  the  counsels  of 
Venizelos.  Shortly  after  his  enforced  retirement  from  power,  it 
appears,  Mr.  Venizelos  advised  the  Greek  Government  to 
"shorten  the  Asia  Minor  front  and  restrict  the  Greek  military 
occupation  to  the  Smyrna  zone;  as  defined  in  the  Treaty  of 
SeAres,"  and  Ave  are  told  that — 

"Had  this  been  done,  our  Army  would  be  still  safe  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  life  of  not  a  single  Greek  would  have  been  endah- 


THEN  TIXO  TOOK  UP  MUSIC. 

— Evening  News  (London). 


gered.  The  King  and  the  Government  of  Greece,  by  their  oAvn 
hands  wrecked  the  beautiful  edifice  of  Asiatic  Greece,  and  buried 
under  its  ruins  Asia  Minor  Hellenism.  The  Allies  are  not  to 
blame,  nor  are  they  responsible.  It  AA'as  known  that  they  were 
ill-disposed  against  the  Athens  regime  that  came  into  power 
after  the  1st  of  NoA'ember.  .  .  .  But  it  was  possible,  notwith- 
standing the  Allied  hostility,  to  secure  our  position  in  Asia 
Minor,  had  the  adA*ice  of  Mr.  Venizelos  been  followed." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Turkish  offensiA-e,  August  26,  an 
Athens  opposition  newspaper,  the  Alhenaiki,  made  the  astonish- 
ing declaration  that  "from  the  moment  the  Allies  abandoned 
their  original  plan  for  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
Asia  Minor  policy  of  Greece  was  criminal  madness."  This  daily 
further  stated  that  the  zone  occupied  in  Asia  Minor  by  Greece 
would  always  have  been  "insufficient  to  proAnde  the  military 
forces  necessary  for  its  defense  against  the  Turks"  and  thus — 

"Greece  would  always  haA'e  been  under  obligation  to  maintain 
a  numerous  Army  beyond  the  J<]gean  Sea  and  also  to  haAre  a 
second  Army  on  the  north  and  east  borders  of  Thrace.  Could 
there  ever  have  been  any  doubt  that  the  Greek  state  would  be 
Tinablo  to  enduro  the  financial  strain  of  such  military  obliga- 
tions for  a  long  time  or  that  it  would  be  finally  forced  to  re- 
treat to  its  European  territory  financially  broken  and  helpless?" 


1G 
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WHY  RUSSIA  REMAINS  ARMED 

THE  MYSTERY  SHROUDING  Soviet  Russia's  reasons 
for  keeping  the  Red  Army  in  the  pink  of  condition  is 
torn  away  by  the  bold  stroke  of  Mr.  Karl  Radek,  of 
European  fame  as  a  foreign  propagandist  of  Bolshevik  political 
philosophy.  Those  who  have  been  picturing  Soviet  Russia  as 
a  possible  aggressor  are  very  much  in  the  wrong,  according  to 
him,  and  he  surprizes  us  with  a  picture  of  Soviet  Russia  timidly 
at  shoulder-arms  lest  Western  Europe,  led  by  "bloodthirsty 
France,"  descend  like  a  wolf  on  the  Bolshevik  fold.  The  French 
press  has  published  "many  silly  things  about  a  military  agree- 
ment between  Soviet  Russia  and  Germany,"  writes  Mr.  Radek 
in  Soviet  Russia  (New  York),  and  according  to  this  agreement, 
"we  are  alleged  to  have  obliged  ourselves  to  maintain  an  enor- 
mous army."  If  Poland  and  its  "more  or  less  sincere  friends," 
says  this  Soviet  authority,  decline  to  reply  to  the  question  con- 
cerning the  limitation  of  armaments,  it  must  begin  to  dawn  even 
on  the  simplest  mind  that  "it  is  not  because  of  a  secret  agreement 
with  Germany  but  because  of  a  secret  agreement  between  France 
and  our  neighbors,  that  we  must  keep  our  army  intact."  Mr. 
Radek's  disclosure  is  elicited  by  what  he  calls  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  the  states  neighboring  to  Russia  "to  find  an  answer 
to  the  note  of  the  Soviet  Government  concerning  mutual  restric- 
tion of  armaments,"  and  he  informs  us  that: 

"Every  day  it  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  that  we  are  here 
dealing  with  an  outright  case  of  sabotage.  The  Latvian  Govern- 
ment answered  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  it  would  gladly 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government,  but  that  it  would 
have  to  consult  the  other  Baltic  countries.  The  Finnish  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Enkel,  an  adherent  of  the  hangman 
of  the  Finnish  Soviet  Republic,  Von  der  Goltz,  and  at  present 
a  not  less  sincere  admirer  of  France,  endeavors  to  delay  his 
answer  to  the  note  by  various  quibbling  questions:  as  to  when 
and  where  the  conference  should  take  place,  etc.,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  direct  answer  to  this  important  question." 

Still  worse  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  Poland,  Mr.  R^dek 
goes  on  to  say,  for  in  that  country  we  have  lately  witnessed 
"a  farcical  ministerial  crisis,"  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  "si- 
lence of  the  Polish  Government"  with  reference  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  But  what  the  writer  particularly 
desires  to  make  known  is  that  while  the  Soviet  Government 
would  enforce  limitation  of  armament,  "so  that  the  Avorkers  and 
peasants  may  be  able  to  return  to  work,"  the  governments  of 
Latvia,  Esthonia,  Finland  and  Poland  have  "done  everything  in 
their  power  to  postpone  entering  into  this  question,  which  is  so 
important  for  the  working  classes  of  all  countries."  Now  he 
assures  us — 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  this  sabotage  is  not  only  the  work  of 
our  neighboring  states,  but  also  that  of  much  more  powerful 
European  forces,  and  first  of  all,  of  French  imperialism.  French 
imperialism  had  already  declared  that  the  existence  of  the  Red 
Army  makes  it  imperative  for  it  to  keep  in  arms  an  enormous 
Army.  For  France,  it  would  be  painful  to  be  obliged  to  relin- 
quish this  argument.  And  for  this  reason  French  diplomacy  is 
endeavoring  to  restrain  the  governments  of  the  former  Russian 
provinces  from  disarmament  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Government.  We  made  this  proposal  quite  sincerely  for  the 
single  reason  that  we  desired  a  part  of  our  Red  Army  to  be  en- 
abled to  return  to  productive  work.  The  refusal  to  answer  our 
proposal  shows  the  popular  masses  of  Russia  that  it  is  our  neigh- 
bors who  do  not  desire  a  diminution  of  the  burden  of  arms, 
because  they  do  not  want  to  cease  to  serve  as  cannon  fodder  for 
French  militarism.  Let  the  governments  of  our  neighbors  re- 
proach themselves  with  the  consequences  of  this  silence,  and  the 
Polish,  Latvian,  Esthonian  and  Finnish  masses  must  learn 
who  will  bear  the  guilt  for  frustrating  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. 

"In  The  Hague  there  is  at  present  assembled  a  council  of 
experts  of  the  capitalist  countries  who  are  presenting  us  with 
a  large  bill  for  our  debts.  Let  them  know  who  has  exhausted 
our  resources  from  which  in  the  future  we  could  have  paid  a  part 
of  the  demands  made  upon  us." 


A  DEFENSE  OF  POLAND 

FREQUENT  ATTACKS  ON  POLAND  by  the  press  in 
Germany  and  other  countries  to  the  west,  charging  that 
the  Poles  suffer  from  a  voracity  of  appetite  in  foreign  deal- 
ings, are  denied  by  Polish  spokesmen,  who  claim  that  Poland 
seeks  only  to  conserve  its  rights  and  to  keep  the  peace  with 
its  neighbors.  One  of  these  defenders  points  out  in  the  War- 
saw VEst  European  that  objections  from  the  west  of  Europe 
may  be  reduced  to  two  classes,  the  first  of  which  is  "entirely 
justified,"  while  the  second  is  "utterly  unjust  and  false."  The 
first  complaint,  we  are  told,  is  made  against  Poland's  hesitancy 
and  her  lack  of  a  clear  and  thorough  line  of  procedure  in  foreign 
matters.  The  second  complaint  is  made  against ' '  her  imperialism 
and  her  privateering  character,"  and  this  writer  replies: 

"Among  other  proofs  of  Poland's  pacific  and  conciliatory  aims 
is  the  very  striking  one  evidenced  in  the  accord  with  Czecho- 
slovakia, despite  the  fact  that  by  intriguing  maneuvers  Czecho- 
slovakia had  despoiled  Poland  of  Silesian  Teschen,  whose  popu- 
lation is  incontestably  Polish.  Poland's  merit  is  the  greater  in 
the  matter  of  this  Treaty,  because  it  gives  no  advantage  to  Poland, 
while  it  does  assure  certain  gains  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  which 
for  economic  reasons  was  very  keen  to  have  an  understanding 
with  Poland.  But  this  agreement  was  in  no  sense  a  pressing 
need  for  Poland  herself,  and  was  concluded  only  in  the  good 
interest  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  new  order  of  states  in  this  region. 

"We  must  also  remember  the  calm  and  patient  attitude  of 
the  Polish  Government  toward  Soviet  Russia,  which  has  kept 
none  of  the  promises  it  made  at  Riga  and  whose  leaders  Trot- 
zky  and  Tchitcherin  have  treated  Poland  with  provocation  and 
insult.  At  Genoa  the  Polish  delegation  lent  itself  with  all 
energy  and  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  the  arduous  and 
thorny  task  of  that  conference.  Even  after  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo  between  the  Germans  and  the  Russians, 
Poland  maintained  its  stand  of  conciliation  and  moderation. 
Remembering  these  things  we  shall  be  able  to  affirm  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  nothing  can  be  brought  forth  to 
support  the  absurd  charges  made  against  Poland's  foreign 
procedure." 

While  the  pivot  of  Poland's  foreign  policy  is  said  to  be  her 
alliance  with  France,  this  Polish  apologist  asserts  that  one  must 
not  misinterpret  this  alliance.  On  the  one  hand,  he  tells  us,  it 
guarantees  friendly  and  constant  cooperation  between  the 
French  and  Polish  nations,  but  on  the  other,  it  leaves  to  each 
of  the  Allies  sufficient  freedom  of  movement  to  regulate  his  own 
affairs  according  to  his  best  interests.  As  far  as  Italy  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  advised  that — 

"Poland  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  establish  sound 
relations  with  this  great  nation,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  bonds 
of  ancient  tradition,  by  intellectual  affinities  and  by  common 
economic  concerns.  At  Genoa  the  Italians  and  the  Polish  dele- 
gations worked  fraternally  to  help  toward  the  success  of  the 
Conference.  Moreover,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the 
not  remote  future  a  very  grave  responsibility  will  bring  the 
Italian  and  Polish  nations  closer  together.  This  responsibility 
is  their  own  safety  and  the  peace  of  the  world  which  are  men- 
aced by  the  imperialism  of  the  Russo-German  bloc,  which  is 
in  process  of  formation  and  aspires  to  the  domination  of 
Europe." 

At  Genoa  also,  it  appears,  Poland  established  close  relations 
with  the  countries  of  the  Little  Entente,  but  this  Polish  infor- 
mant announces  somewhat  ominously  that: 

"This  coalition  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  endowed  with  any 
great  vitality,  and  in  case  of  a  regrouping  of  Powers  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  political  formation  in  Central  Europe, 
by  the  very  possible,  if  not  probable,  union  of  Austria  to  Ger- 
many, it  seems  doomed  to  dissolution. 

"As  to  the  states  which  remained  outside  the  embrace  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty — and  we  do  not  mean  by  this  Germany  and 
Russia — the  Polish  Republic,  adhering  to  its  program  of  peace, 
asks  only  for  the  most  harmonious  relations  with  friendly  neigh- 
bors and  declares  itself  ready  for  peaceful  cooperation  with 
them." 
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BULGARIAN  HATE  OF  GREECE 

THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  GREEK  civil  regime  in 
Thrace,  which  is  reported  as  one  of  the  seqnents  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  Greek  Army  in  Asia  Minor,  should 
not  surprize  any  one,  we  are  told,  who  has  been  watching  the 
increasing  resentment  and  hatred  of  the  Bulgarians  for  the 
Greeks  in  Thrace.  The  Bulgarian  press  in  Sofia  lias  long  at- 
tacked the  Greek  Administration  in  Thrace,  and  the  most  seri- 
ous of  its  charges  would  seem  to  be  that  able-bodied  male 
Bulgarians  have  been  forcibly  drafted  into  the  Greek  Army  to 
fight  in  Asia  Minor  in  a  war  they  knew  nothing 
and  eared  nothing  about,  or  have  been  sent  to 
various  of  the  Greek  islands  there  to  be  subjected 
to  severe  military  trailing.  The  Greek  provisional 
authority  installed  in  Thrace,  says  the  Sofia  Echo 
de  Bulgarie,  has  been  putting  certain  measures  into 
effect  that  can  not  but  have  painful  consequences 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  Entente  Powers  to 
take  action  about  the  future  of  Thrace,  and  it  adds: 

"It  is  no  secret  that  the  chief  concern  of  the 
provisional  Greek  Government  in  Thrace  has  been 
to  transform  it  into  the  semblance  of  a  Greek  pos- 
session in  the  shortest  possible  space  by  the  means 
at  hand  through  military  occupation.  The  an- 
nexation of  Thrace,  which  "was  effected  by  legislative 
enactment  some  months  after  the  occupation,  was 
the  first  step  in  this  direction.  This  enactment 
violates  international  law,  for  through  it  the  in- 
habitants of  Western  Thrace  were  assimilated  as 
subjects  of  the  Greek  King.  As  result  of  it  the 
Bulgarian  population  able  to  bear  arms  Avas  re- 
cruited by  force  and  sent  to  serve  on  the  Asia 
Minor  front.  Avhere  their  blood  was  to  be  shed  in  a 
cause  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  or  they  were 
sent  to  divers  islands  cf  the  Archipelago  and  sub- 
jected to  a  disciplinary  regime  explicitly  recom- 
mended in  the  famous  dispatches  of  Messrs. 
Venizelos  and  Gounaris.  The  orders  of  the  great 
Cretan  [Venizelos],  which  Avere  confirmed  by  his 
adA'ersary  who  had  been  restored  to  political  power 
in  Greece,  were  that  the  military  chiefs  of  the  oc- 
cupied proA-ince  should  omit  no  action  to  erase  the 
marks  of  Bulgarian  character  from  Western  Thrace." 

This  bitter  anti-Greek  daily  goes  on  to  say  that  as 
a  result  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  orders  all  the 
thriving  schools  and  churches  of  the  Bulgarians  in  Western 
Thrace  were  closed  and  the  mother-tongue  of  the  people  was 
repudiated  and  banned.  At  the  same  time  we  are  told  that 
such  suppression  Avas  accomplished  Avith  "a  masquerade  of 
legal  authority  by  haA-ing  the  inhabitants  sign  a  petition  ex- 
pressing their  wish  to  come  under  the  control  of  the  (J reek  Patri- 
archate." Such  treatment  by  the  Greek  authorities  is  said  to 
have  driven  the  Bulgarians  out  of  Thrace  into  Bulgaria,  where 
they  added  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Bulgarian  im- 
migrants from  Macedonia  and  the  Dobrudja.  That  the  Greeks 
were  not  in  the  least  bothered  by  the  Bulgarian  evacuation 
of  Thrace,  in  fact,  that  they  were  expecting  it,  is  proved,  Ave 
are  told,  by  the  immediate  influx  of  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor 
or  from  south  Russia,  who  were  duly  established  in  the  prop- 
erties abandoned  by  the  Bulgarians.      We  read  then: 

"Such  is  the  situation  created  in  Thrace  by  the  methods  of 
an  authority  that  is  not  sovereign  and  which  were  ordered  in 
broad  day  before  the  eyes  of  the  Great  Powers  who  are  really 
juridically  responsible  through  the  Treaty  for  the  present  and 
especially  for  the  future  conduct  of  this  province.  Confronted 
Avith  this  condition  and  sunk  in  financial  distress,  which  is 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  exiled  Bulgarians  from  the  neighbor- 
ing region,  all  that  Bulgaria  can  do  is  to  have  recourse  to  the 
same  Treaty  under  which  she  labors  distressfully.  This  Treaty, 
which  provides  for  the  co-sovereignty  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
the  Entente  over  Thrace,  can  not  be  evaded  without  inflicting 
perilous  hurt  to  the  Avhole  European  situation." 


S 


GERMANY'S  "WORST  TO  COME" 

AVE  SOME  TEARS  FOR  LATER,"  say  certain  Ger- 
man financial  writers,  who  Avarn  their  countrymen  that 
the  worst  is  yet  to  come  in  the  whirlwinds  that  have 
hit  German  finance  since  the  time  of  the  Armistice.  In  fact, 
they  call  German  calamity  howlers  OArer  the  present  situation 
sharply  to  task  for  dinning  the  air  with  lamentations  before  the 
country  is  "really  hurt."'  Thus,  in  the  Berlin  Reconstructibn, 
Ernest  Kahn  remarks  that  "as  long  as  our  bad  money  is  accepted 
as   capital,  no    matter   at    how  low  a  rate  of  exchange,  that  is 
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THE   GERMAN   MYSTEKY 


It  puzzles  me,"  the  Fat  Fritz  cries, 
"That  you  should  daily  shrink  in  size. 
While  I  get  fatter,  strange  to  say, 
And  more  balloon-like  every  day!" 


— Reynolds's  Xcwspaprr  (London). 


to  say  that  as  long  as  it  is  accepted  in  return  for  serA'ices,  the 
real  lack  of  capital  from  which  Ave  suffer  will  not  be  fully  felt." 
"Whoever  is  seeking  credit  finds  it  through  the  professional 
intermediaries  of  credit,  namely  the  banks,"  and  he  adds: 

"In  truth  there  is  an  enormous  torrent  of  money  flowing 
through  the  banks  and  will  continue  to  flow  as  long  as  money 
is  made  under  present  conditions.  If  some  thoroughly  radical 
measures  Avere  undertaken  to  arrest  inflation,  the  balance  be- 
tween  the  flux  and  the  reflux  of  money  in  the  banks  Avould 
cease.  Depositors  Avould  reduce  their  deposits  and  in  conse- 
quence industry  Avould  work  on  its  stocks  in  hand,  and,  while 
waiting  for  returns  from  them,  Avould  increase  its  appeals  to 
the  banks.  Then  Ave  should  haAre  a  credit  crisis  and,  among 
other  tilings,  an  extraordinary  tension  of  money  A-alues,  so  that 
money  in  Germany  Avould  rise  to  heights  undreamed  of.  Even 
now  when  money  is  so  easy,  a  normal  open  credit,  with  the  divers 
commissions,  amounts  to  about  12  per  cent.  But  if  that  which 
Ave  have  been  imagining  comes  to  pass  we  should  haA'e  to  in- 
crease this  figure  double  and  perhaps  even  more  than  double." 

Mr.  Kahn  goes  on  to  say  that  Avhat  the  Germans  designate 
to-day  as  the  credit  problem  is  "based  simply  on  psychologic 
factors  and  not  on  economic  factors."  He  tells  us,  too,  thai 
the  reason  why  certain  industrial  interests  and  speculative  finan- 
cial interests  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  money,  is  that 
the  banks,  foreseeing  the  turning  in  the  lane,  are  •"already  on 
guard  and  maintain  the  most  reserved  attitude  toward  all  re- 
quests for  credit,  especially  those  that  come  from  weak  quarters," 


TRIBULATIONS  OF  THE  TELEPHONE 


X 


LEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL,  who  has  just  passed 
away,  was  the  inventor  of  the  telephone;  but  the  in- 
X  x  strument  and  its  system  of  operation,  as  we  have  them 
to-day.  are  the  results  of  growth,  aided  by  continual  study  and 
experiment.  J.  J.  Carty,  vice-president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.,  in  his 


testimony  before  the  New  York 
Public  Sen-ice  Commission, 
ascribes  the  preeminence  of 
this  country  in  telephone  ser- 
vice to  the  fact  that  a  "'general 
staff"  with  a  system  of  labor- 
atories has  been  from  the 
beginning  studying  and  solving 
the  special  problems  of  develop- 
ment. Xothing  of  this  kind, 
he  asserts,  has  existed  in  for- 
eign countries.  His  testimony 
is  a  fascinating  story  of  how. 
the  telephone  has  grown  from 
a  scientific  toy  to  one  of  the 
prime  necessities  of  our  business 
and  social  life.  We  quote  from 
an  abstract  of  Colonel  Carty's 
testimony  as  printed  in  The 
Bell  Telephone  Quarterly  (New 
York).     We  read: 

"In  the  beginning  all  that 
there  was  to  the  telephone 
system  was  a  couple  of  tele- 
phones and  the  principle  upon 
which  they  could  work.  That 
is  what  Ave  had  to  start  with. 
There  Avere  no  signalling  de- 
vices  and  no  telephone  circuits 
as  Ave  knoAv  them  now,  so  that 
to  start  Avith  they  copied  the 
telegraph  line,  which  was  a  line 
of  iron  Avire  run  upon  house- 
tops and  using  the  ground  as 

an  earth  return.      It  Avas  necessary  to  talk  and  listen  through 
the  same  instrument. 

"The  early  SAvitehboards  were  telegraph  switchboards  used 
to  change  a  line  once  a  day  or  so  Avithout  any  regard  to  speed. 
The  telephone  sAvitchboard  must  change  the  switching  of  the 
lines  hundreds  of  times  a  day.  There  was  no  cable  of  the  tele- 
phone type  that  was  satisfactory.  For  several  years  the  instru- 
ment Avas  regarded,  and  Avith  much  reason,  as  but  a  scientific 
toy  Avithout  business  importance.  In  those  places  where  Ave 
succeeded  in  getting  it  in  business  houses,  it  was  largely  through 
favor. 

"All  through  the  country  licenses  were  issued  to  small  con- 
cerns, men,  of  course,  AAmo  had  no  experience  whatever  in  the 
business  and  AA-ith  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  it,  but  who  were 
attracted  by  its  novelty. 

"Difficulties  Avere  encountered  by  everybody  who  under- 
took to  install  the  telephone,  and  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
troubles  or  their  remedy.  They  were  constantly  appealing  to 
the  company  for  help,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  render 
tin-  service  required.  Laboratories,  in  which  Dr.  Bell  and  Wat- 
son worked  and  in  which  they  invented  the  telephone,  were  taken 
over  and  Mr.  Watson  was  put  in  charge  and  the  staff  was  begun. 
They  first  thought  that  perhaps  medical  men  who  knew  all  about 
(he  ear  and  the  A-oice  might  be  able  to  soh'e  these  problems,  but 
they  could  give  no  help  whatever,  altho  the  best  of  them  were 
consulted.  The  company  then  went  to  professors  of  physics. 
There  were  no  professors  of  electrical  engineering  at  that  time, 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

NEW   YORK'S   MAZE   OF   WIRES   THIRTY   YEARS   AGO. 
Scene  at  Broadway  and  John  Street  in  1S90. 


because  there  Avasn't  any  such  thing  as  an  electrical  engineer,  or 
electrical  engineering. 

"But  they  gathered  together  the  very  best  men  that  could  be 
obtained  at  that  time,  and  there  greAv  up  at  once  a  nucleus  of 
what  is  noAv  often  referred  to  as  the  staff  at  headquarters. 

"For  a  long  time  there  Avas  no  real  transmitter  as  Ave  know  it. 

The  first  instruments  did  not 
have  any  permanent  magnet, 
so  it  was  impossible  to  use  an 
ordinary  telephone  receiver 
without  carrying  around  a  bat- 
tery with  it. 

"Early  transmitters  Avere 
Avhat  we  call  magneto.  There 
Avas  no  battery  at  all.  It  Avas 
just  like  talking  through  the 
telephone  reeeiA'er  and  it  was 
possible  to  talk  for  only  a 
short  distance.  Then  came 
the  battery  transmitter,  in- 
Arented  by  Blake,  the  use  of 
which  was  a  very  revolutionary 
step,  but  with  the  need  for 
greater  distances  of  talking 
o\-er  longer  and  longer  AA-ires, 
it  Avas  superseded,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  long  series  of 
eAolutions,  by  what  is  knoAvn 
as  the  granular  carbon  trans- 
mitter. The  original  came  from 
a  minister  in  England,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Hunning.  Some- 
thing OArer  70  types  of  trans- 
mitter haA-e  been  made  stand- 
ard from  time  to  time  and 
replaced  bjr  others. 

"In    the    beginning   it    was 
necessary  to  use  a  telegraph 
line,  which  was  made  of  iron. 
It  did  not  work  well  for  the 
telephone.       We     had     great 
difficulty  with  cross- talk,  and 
all  kinds  of  devices  were  tried 
to    remedy    it.       There    were 
literally  hundreds  of  these  in- 
duction   killers.       They    were 
very    successful    in    killing  the    induction,   but   they  also  were 
successful  in  killing  the  talk  so  that  nothing  eArer  came  from  that 
line  of  deAelopment. 

"All  kinds  of  experiments  were  tried.  Wire  was  run  from 
Boston  to  LoavcII  that  had  a  spiral  cut  all  around  it.  Somebody 
had  a  theory  that  the  Aoice  would  follow  that  spiral. 

"There  Avas  tried  out  between  Boston  and  ProA-idence,  at  my 
suggestion,  what  is  noAv  knoAAm  as  a  metallic  circuit.  Instead  of 
using  the  earth  as  a  ground,  a  return  Avire  was  employed.  That 
is  now  the  standard,  and  the  strange  thing  is  that  we  ever  did 
use  the  ground. 

"This  metallic  circuit  experiment  was  a  very  great  success, 
but  when  we  put  a  number  of  these  circuits  on  the  same  line, 
Ave  still  got  cross-talk.  These  difficulties  were  overcome  by  the 
deA'elopment  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire  which  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  contributions  that  has  ever  been  made  to 
telephony. 

"When  the  electric  trolley  was  introduced,  it  made  talking 
difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impossible.  Also,  current  from  the 
trolley  Avires  operated  the  central  office  switchboard  signals  and 
caused  currents  also  to  flow  through  the  ground  and  onto  the  lead 
cables  of  the  telephone  companies,  corroding  the  cables  by  Avhat 
is  known  as  electrolysis.  After  a  number  of  years  of  working, 
a  practical  solution  of  this  electrolysis  trouble  was  arriAred  at." 

As  the  demand  for  telephones  increased,  it  became  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  increasing  number  of  oA'erhead  wires.     For 
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physical  and  also  for  legislative  reasons,  the  wires  had  to  be 
put  underground.  We  did  not  know  how  to  make  them  work 
if  put  underground.  It  was  found,  Colonel  Carty  says,  that 
a  mile  of  cable  would  cut  down  the  transmission  as  badly  as 
100  miles  of  open  wire.  The  first  big  help  was  in  the  introduction 
of  cotton  into  the  cables  instead  of  rubber.     He  goes  on: 

"The  cotton  cable  was  very  greatly  improved  and  finally 
superseded  by  paper,  and  the  paper  cable  was  put  through  a  proc- 
ess of  evolution  until  now  it  is  the  type  usually  employed.  It 
is  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  the  2,400  wire  cable, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  recent  types.  Space  underground  in 
New  York  is  so  precious  that  in  certain  regions  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  any  more  room  for  ducts,  so  that,  unless  these 
••able  improvements  had  been  made,  there  would  be  certain 
parts  of  New  York  where  it  would  be  hard  to  supply  service  at 
any  cost. 

"One  of  the  important  phases  of  cable  development  is  the 
effect  of  the  growth  of  central  offices.  The  larger  the  office  be- 
came, the  greater  the  con- 
gestion of  wires  in  the 
neighborhood.  One  central 
office  in  the  early  days  had 
2,400  Avires  coming  in  from 
four  directions  to  the  roof, 
and  a  sleet  storm  came, 
weighted  the  wires  and  that 
pulled  over  the  structure 
and  almost  took  the  roof 
away.  Large  central  offices 
would  be  impossible  without 
cables. 

"The  SAvitchboard  in  the 
beginning  was  a  telegraph 
switchboard,  a  very  crude 
type.  These  began  to  be 
improved  until  a  Arery  good 
SAvitchboard  was  evolved 
for  one  operator  only. 

As  the  number  of  lines 
grew,  Ave  had  to  have  more 
operators  and  more  switch- 
boards. The  operators  had 
to  call  out  to  each  other 
for  the  lines  that  they 
wanted,  and  the  central 
office  soon  became  a  sort 
of  bedlam. 

' '  These  difficulties  of  com- 
municating from  operator 
to  operator  were  overcome 
in  the  multiple  switchboard 
Avhich  was  one  of  the  very 
important  and  permanent 
contributions  to  the  art. 

"The  early  SAvitchboards 
had  very  imperfect  signal- 
ing devices.  The  central 
office  operator  had  no  power 
generator  as  Ave  now  knoAv  it,  and  she  would  have  to  turn  a  crank 
the  way  the  subscribers  formerly  did  and  now  do  in  the  country. 
"With  large  switchboards,  the  cost  seemed  to  go  up  at  a  rate 
very  much  more  rapidly  than  the  increase  of  revenue  from  sub- 
scribers, and  there  really  was  at  that  time  a  crisis.  The  tele- 
phone rates  Avere  8150  a  year. 

"One  point  after  another  Avas  overcome.  One  type  of  switch- 
board after  another  Avas  deAised  and  the  telephone,  instead  of 
being  greatly  restricted,  spread  out  all  over  the  city  and  State. 
Without  these  switchboard  improA^ements,  of  course,  the  develop- 
ment could  not  have  taken  place. 

"One  of  the  Arery  gratifying  developments  avus  the  remoAal 
from  the  subscriber's  station  of  the  crank  Avhich  had  to  be  turned 
and  the  batteries  Avhich  had  to  be  renewed.  This  improvement 
Avas  made  by  the  introduction  of  the  common  battery  system. 
One  of  the  worst  annoyances  that  attended  the  working  of  the 
previous  system  Avas  that  the  operator  had  to  be  continually 
listening  in  and  asking,  'Are  you  through?'  whereas  with  the 
new  system,  signals  an;  exhibited. 

"The  machine-switching  or  automatic  system  has  occupied 
our  attention  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  pretty  steadily,  Avitli  a  view 
to  finding  out  Avhat  place  such  machinery  has  in  the  properly 
organized  telephone  system. 


FIRST   SUBSCRIBERS'    SET. 

"It  was  necessary  to  talk  and  listen 
through  the  same  instrument." 


THE    "GALLOWS-FRAME   INSTRUMENT." 
Bell's  first  telephone,  known  by  this  cheery  name. 


"The  fundamentals  of  this  system  Avere  tried  out  for  a  number 
of  years  in  Newark.  The  most  recent  installation  Avas  at 
Omaha. 

"If  Ave  did  not  continue  this  Avork,  progress  Avould  cease.  I 
don't  like  to  criticize  any  of  the  foreign  goA'ernments,  but  in 
order  to  illustrate  my  point  I  must  bring  out  the  fact  that  Avhere 
we  haA'e  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  deAreloping,  they  tuwe 
four  or  five.  Practical  deA'elopment  and  research  as  we  knoAv  it 
here  in  America  is  unknoAvn  among  the  goA'ernment  administra- 
tions abroad.  The  best  that  they  haA'e  to-day  is  what  they  have 
taken  from  us. 

"The  general  staff  of  the  French  Army  under  Foch  Avas 
the  most  brilliant  that  Avas  eArer  knoAvn,  and  it  Avas  well  known 
that  a  communication  system  Avas  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  war,  but  when  the  Avar  broke  their  own  administration 
was  unable  to  proA'ide  them  with  a  communication  system,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Americans  to  superimpose  upon  France 
and  the  neighboring  countries  a  communication  system  within 
nine  months  that  the  foreign  goA'ernments  had  failed  to  proA'ide 
in  forty  years. 

"  If  Ave  stopt  this  deA'elopment  Avork  we  would  dam  up  progress 
and  Ave  Avould  fall  into  a  condition  as  bad  as  there  is  abroad. 
Science  is  constantly  adA'ancing.  Our  country  is  groAving. 
Business  is  expanding.  New  ideas  are  springing  up  in  business, 
and  neAv  requirements  are  made.  We  want  to  talk  greater  and 
greater  distances.  We  must  be  prepared  to  talk  to  South  Amer- 
ica. We  are  already  talking  to  Cuba.  There  is  no  doubt  we 
will  be  talking  to  Europe.     We  must  go  on  expanding." 
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THE    FIRST   EXCHANGE    HAD   EIGHT  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Switchboard  connecting  the  eight  subscribers  in  the  first  commercial 
telephone  exchange  at  \>»  Haven,  Conn.,  in  January,  1878. 
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WHY  THE  EARLY  BIRD  GETS  THE  OIL 

AN  UNDERGROUND  FORTUNE  in  oil  may  be  yours 
/\  to-day  and  your  neighbor's  to-morrow.  Oil  is  migratory; 
JL  L  it  seeks  the  nearest  outlet;  if  your  neighbor  drills  before 
you  do,  it  hastens  to  his  well,  issues  through  it,  and  the  law  says 
it  is  his.  Experienced  oil  men,  says  D.  H.  George,  writing  on 
"The  Wanderlust  of  Petroleum"  in  The  Illustrated  World 
i  Chicago),  never  delay  in  drilling  their  wells,  for  this  reason. 
The  ownership  of  oil  vests  in  him  through  whose  well  it  first 
comes  to  the  surface,  so  there  is  no  such  thing  as  property  in  oil 
stored  underground,  and  he  who  goes  to  sleep  in  the  sublime  con- 
fidence that  he  has  a  fluid  million  ready  for  tapping  when  he 
wants  it,  should  bear  in  mind  that  his  wealth  is  indeed  fluid — 
too  fluid  for  keeping — and  may  at  any  time  flow  away  to  another. 
The  U.  S.  Government 
recently  learned  this  to 
its  cost  in  California, 
where  it  tried  to  keep  an 
' '  underground  reserve  " 
of  oil  for  naval  use.  The 
"reserve  "  went  to  others, 
and  the  Government  has 
lost  several  millions.  We 
read: 

"  In  no  other  mining  or 
drilling  activity  is  the 
saying  'he  who  hesitates 
is  lost'  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  oil  business; 
for  the  operator  who 
dilly-dallies  or  neglects  to 
tap  his  oil  domes  as 
quickly  as  his  neighbor 
frequently  learns  that 
near-by  wells  have  spout- 
ed a  goodly  portion  of 
the  oil  which  should  have 
been  his.  Oil  is  as  no- 
madic in  its  inclination 
and  wanderings  as  the 
primitive  redskins.  It  is 
here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow. Rapidly  it  seeps 
away  from  the  locality  of 
its  origin  as  soon  as  ad- 
jacent wells  are  sunk. 
Where  adjoining  proper- 
ties are  being  drilled,  the 
one  recourse  open  to  the  owner  of  oil  land  is  to  tap  and  pump 
his  supplies  of  oil  as  rapidly  as  he  can.  Only  by  such  expedients 
can  he  prevent  the  vagrant  oil  from  straying  away  to  the  pipe 
lines  of  his  competitors. 

"The  U.  S.  Navy  has  lost  untold  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
oil  during  recent  years  through  neglect  to  tap  .he  oil  domes  of 
her  reserves  in  California.  These  reserves  were  set  aside  by 
special  Congressional  action  from  1910  to  1915  as  emergency 
stores  for  provisioning  Government  naval  craft.  Unfortunately 
these  reserve  fields  were  located  in  oil-producing  areas  where 
many  private  properties  have  latterly  been  drilled  for  production. 
The  sinking  of  wells  on  adjacent  areas  has  acted  like  a  magnet 
and  attracted  heavy  drainage  from  the  Government  reserves  to 
the  private  gushers.  Failure  to  drill  protective  wells  prior  to 
1921  has  resulted  in  losses  estimated  at  twenty-two  million 
barrels  of  oil.  Experienced  oil  men  appreciating  these  facts  are 
never  slow  about  coming  forward  and  getting  busy  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  tapping  new  properties. 

"Oil  is  a  kind  of  subterranean  tramp  that  goes  when  and 
where  it  pleases  after  it  is  released  from  captivity  by  the  opening 
of  a  well  in  its  vicinity.  It  ahvays  moves  toward  the  well  where 
the  pressure  is  being  released,  passes  through  the  deep  layers  of 
sand,  following  a  zigzagging,  crisscrossing  course,  propelled  by 
the  expansive  force  of  the  gas,  ever  searching  for  the  opening  at 
the  well  through  which  it  may  spout  or  be  pumped  to  the  surface. 
Under  the  enormously  high  subterranean  pressure — it  amounts 
to  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch  in  some 
fields — the  gas  at  first  occurs  absorbed  in  the  oil  just  as  the  gas 
in  the  bottled  beer  which  most  of  us  used  to  enjoy.    Drill  a  well 


or  pull  the  cork  and  in  either  case  the  fluid  flows  forth  until  the 
gas  pressure  has  expended  itself.  Even  tho  millions  of  barrels  of 
oil  remain  underground,  the  propulsive  force  is  gone— the  beer  is 
flat.  Thus  the  original  wells  which  are  drilled  to  the  reservoir 
sands  operate  under  high  pressure  while  those  drilled  after  the 
gas  pressure  has  been  reduced  make  a  much  smaller  initial 
production." 

ARE  WE  DRAINING  THE  LAKES  TOO  FAST? 

CHARGES  THAT  OUR  draining  engineers  are  with- 
drawing water  recklessly,  doing  more  harm  than  good, 
making  useless  mud-holes  out  of  valuable  lakes,  promoting 
flood  and  pestilence,  and  turning  fertile  regions  into  arid  wastes, 
are  made  by  Harry  Jay  La  Due,  editor  of  The  Bull  Moose, 
official  organ  of  the  Minnesota  Game  Protective  League,  in  a  recent 

number  of  that  periodical 
(St.  Paul,  Minn. ) .  Speak- 
ing primarily  on  behalf 
of  the  sportsmen  of  the 
State,  Mr.  La  Due  asserts 
that  excessive  drainage 
is  a  matter  of  interest 
not  only  to  those  who 
desire  to  preserve  the 
lake-  and  marsh-haunt- 
ing birds  and  animals, 
but  to  citizens  at  large. 
He  Avrites: 


Courtesy  of  "The  Illustrated  World."  I  In.  ii .-  •. 

HOW   OIL   DESERTS    A    DEAD    WELL    FOR   A   LIVE   ONE 

Experimental  tan'c  to  discover  movements  of  the  "subterranean  tramp." 
show  flow  of  gas  and  oil  to  active  outlet. 


Arrows 


"Are  human  beings 
so  crowded  in  America 
that  there  is  a  dearth 
of  tillable  soil?  Most 
emphatically,  no !  Only 
a  small  portion  of  Amer- 
ica's productive  surface 
has  been  scratched  by 
the  plowshare. 

"Why,  then,  do  we 
drain?  What  prompts 
such  destructive  schemes? 
Avarice,  pure  and  simple. 
The  engineer  sells  his 
proposition  to  the  land- 
owners. They,  in  turn, 
petition  their  local  poli- 
ticians and  officials.  After 
the  survey  and  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds,  the  con- 
tracts are  awarded  to  the  ditching  contractor,  and  the  despoila- 
tion  of  one  of  Nature's  beauty  spots  is  well  on  its  way.  As 
with  all  plunderers,  squabbles  arise  over  the  division  of 
spoils.  The  failure  of  the  average  project  to  accomplish  results 
burdens  the  landowner  with  the  first  material  loss.  The  greatest 
loss,  however,  will  be  borne  by  the  millions  who  rely  on  our 
inland  bodies  of  water  to  furnish  them  with  wholesome  outdoor 
sport,  with  toothsome  fowl  and  fish,  with  warm  garments 
fashioned  from  the  pelts  of  fur-bearing  animals,  and  with  humidity 
to  nourish  growing  food  plants. 

"Heretofore,  the  only  protest  against  this  ruthless  program 
has  come  from  the  sportsman  and  the  trapper  and  the  State 
department  charged  with  the  conservation  of  wild  life.  Their 
protests  have  been  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  they  were  merely 
prompted  by  selfish  motives  and  that  their  interests  were  rela- 
tively uuimportant." 

Drainage  experts  have  been  careful,  Mr.  La  Due  admits, 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  do  not  contemplate  the  destruc- 
tion of  lakes  of  sufficient  depth  to  furnish  boating  and  a  habitat 
for  fishes.  They  only  have  in  mind  the  drainage  of  marshes  and 
shallow  lakes,  the  natural  habitat  of  wild  water-fowl  and  several 
varieties  of  fur-bearing  animals.  But  he  points  out  that  they 
avoid  mentioning  a  fact  which  other  States  have  realized  to 
their  sorrow.  The  gradual  and  persistent  drainage  of  water 
areas  has  lowered  the  ground  water-level  of  the  United  States 
approximately  nine  feet.     He  continues: 
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"In  addition  to  the  loss  of  navigability  brought  about  through 
ill-advised  drainage  may  be  mentioned  the  loss  of  a  potent  power 
supply.  Coal  and  oil  and  other  fuel  resources  once  exhausted 
can  never  be  replaced.  When  we  reach  that  point,  and  it  is 
freely  predicted  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  nation  will  be  more  carefully  guarded  than  any 
other  great  natural  resource.  This  guardianship  should  be 
established  now. 

"Contrary  to  public  opinion,  shallow  marshes  and  lakes  can 
be  made  even  more  valuable  than  the  deeper  lakes,  and  especially 
to  the  landowners  who  are  being  importuned  to  drain  them. 
'Water  Farming'  is  a  comparatively  new  innovation,  but  never- 
theless a  venture  that  has  proved  remarkably  profitable  where 
thoroughly  tried.  One  game  farmer  is  deriving  a  big  annual 
income  by  disposing  of  wild  water-fowl  bred  in  a  state  of  semi- 
domestication.  Others  are  rearing  thousands  of  muskrats  on 
small  marshes.  The  borders  of  marshes  are  the  natural  hunting- 
grounds  for  raccoons,  mink  and  skunk,  and  furnish  a  good  loca- 
tion for  ranches  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  these 
fur  bearers.  These  natural  sites  for  fur  or  wild 
water-fowl  farms  will,  under  competent  manage- 
ment, materialize  into  more  profitable  ventures 
than  the  grain  and  livestock  farms  surrounding 
them. 

' "  The  average  attempt  to  drain  marshes  and 
shallow  lakes  with  the  hope  of  turning  the  bot- 
toms into  tillable  soil  results  in  failure.  Hun- 
dreds of  drainage  projects  have  failed  to  produce 
promised  results.  Go  into  almost  any  com- 
munity and  bring  up  the  subject  of  drainage 
and  you  will  hear  these  failures  cited  by  the 
score.  Valuable  marshes  and  lakes  which  we 
could  ill-afford  to  lose  have  been  turned  into 
mud-holes  of  absolutely  no  public  or  private 
beneficial  use. 

"We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  oppose  profitable 
(1  rainage  of  agricultural  lands.  The  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  public  usages  of  a  lake  or 
marsh  in  its  natural  form  are  greater  in  value 
than  the  usages  that  will  accrue  from  drainage, 
should  and  must  be  arrived  at  before  expensive 
technical  surveys  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
mapping  ditch  routes.  Thousands  of  interested 
sportsmen  and  nature  lovers  in  Minnesota  are 
earnestly  requesting  that  the  drainage  laws  of  this 
State  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  scientific 
survey  of  all  meandered  lakes  and  marshes." 


an  absolutely  reliable  audible  indication  of  danger  when  explosive 
gases  are  present.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  sound  is  produced 
only  when  the  methane  is  mixed  with  the  proper  amount  of 
oxygen  to  form  an  explosive  mixture. 


i 


A  SINGING  SAFETY  LAMP  — The  safety 
lamp  formerly  in  common  use  by  miners  has  now 
been  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the  use  of 
electric  lighting.  However,  one  miner  in  each 
shaft  is  still  provided  with  the  benzine  safety 
lamp,  for  the  reason  that  it  affords  a  reliable 
indication  of  the  presence  of  explosive  gases. 
This  is  because  the  flame  immediately  undergoes  an  alteration 
in  size  and  color  when  gas  makes  its  appearance.  This  demands 
constant  watchfulness  to  detect  the  change.  Dr.  Hans  Fleissner, 
professor  at  the  Leoben  High  School  of  Mines,  Germany,  has 
recently  made  the  discovery  that  by  means  of  a  special  adapta- 
tion of  the  benzine  lamp,  explosive  gases  can  be  made  to  give  a 
warning  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  eye.  Its  outer  form  corre- 
sponds to  the  ordinary  benzine  lamp.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
lamp  there  is  a  system  of  tubes  so  arranged  that  the  air  on 
entering  is  obliged  to  take  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows  in 
order  to  reach  the  flame.  When  the  air  contains  a  percentage  of 
some  combustible  gas,  the  flame  is  increased  in  size  in  the  familiar 
manner  and  there  are  also  produced  vibrations  in  the  narrow 
glass  tubes  within  which  the  flame  burns,  which  occasion  a 
clearly  perceptible  sound.  In  order  to  make  the  flame  more 
sensitive  it  is  surrounded  by  a  spiral  wire,  thus  forming  a  sort  of 
Bunsen  burner.  As  soon  as  the  air  which  enters  the  lamp  ceases 
to  contain  any  inflammable  gas,  the  sound  ceases  and  the  flame 
assumes  its  normal  aspect.  Experiments  have  shown,  according 
•I  an  account  in  Die  Umschuu  (Frankfurt;,  that  this  lamp  affords 


THE   SINGING   LAMP. 

Its  song  warns  the  miner  of 
peril. 


END  OF  THE  WORLD  BY  EINSTEIN'S 
THEORY 

IF  EINSTEIN'S  LAW  OF  RELATIVITY  is  correct,  then- 
are  more  chances  of  the  world's  coming  to  an  end  than 
under  the  old  theories.  Prof.  W.  B.  Morton  of  Queen's 
University,  Belfast,  has  worked  out  the  astronomical  conse- 
quences of  the  revolutionary  theory,  and  he  suspects  that  the 
tremendous  occurrences  sometimes  observed  at  distant  regions 
of  the  heavens  may  be  the  result  of  collisions 
which  -  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  new 
hypothesis.  Says  Science  Service's  Science  News 
Bulletin  (Washington): 

"Ever  since  it  became  known  that  the  earth 
is  round,  and  revolved  about  the  sun,  the  human 
mind  has  asked  the  anxious  question,  'Will  the 
earth  ever  fall  into  the  sun? '  There  has  also  al- 
ways been  the  apprehension  that  some  visitor 
would  come  plunging  in  from  space  and  rearrange 
the  present  solar  system  in  a  fashion  which  will 
eliminate  man  and  all  of  his  works.  Mathemati- 
cal studies  made  in  the  past  have  been  reassur- 
ing, but  the  perennial  millennialists  are  now  more 
justified  in  predicting  doom  than  they  were  in  the 
past. 

"According  to  the  new  theory,  if  two  bodies,  a 
large  and  a  small  one,  were  present  in  space, 
instead  of  always  moving  in  ellipses  and  never 
coming  in  contact,  they  would  under  certain  con- 
ditions collide,  and  this  would  take  place  even  if 
the  sizes  of  the  bodies  were  reduced  until  they 
were  mere  points.  Likewise,  similar  changes 
must  be  considered  where  more  than  two  bodies 
are  concerned,  as  for  instance  our  own  group  of 
the  sun  and  planets,  and  collisions  may  take 
place.  The  paths  along  which  such  collisions 
occur  are  called  captured  orbits. 

"In  the  case  of  the_  earth  the  velocity  is  too 
great  for  a  captured  orbit.  If  its  present  velocity 
were  reduced  to  about  40  feet  a  second,  the 
earth  would  move  along  a  path  passing  through 
the  center  of  the  sun.  This  is  1-2500  of  the  pres- 
ent velocity. 

"This  theory  showing  that  collisions  may 
occur  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  new  stars,  or  nova,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
which  now  and  then  blaze  forth  in  the  sky. 
Their  cause  has  always  been  a  mystery,  they 
occur  far  too  frequently  to  be  explained  on  the  theory  of 
random  collisions  to  which  they  would  be  limited  by  the  older 
theories.  However,  they  appear  in  the  region  of  the  Milky  Way, 
a  region  characterized  by  stars  possessing  low  velocities. 

"It  also  appears  that  the  velocity  required  to  carry  a  body 
entirely  out  of  the  solar  system  never  to  come  back  is  not  quite 
as  great  as  for  the  old  theory.  According  to  the  old  theory  an 
object  falling  from  a  very  remote  distance  in  space  would  travel 
in  a  parabola,  a  form  of  curve  which  never  crosses  itself,  while 
according  to  the  new  theory  one  of  the  possible  paths  could  cross 
itself  and  form  a  looped  shape-  figure. 

"Another  peculiar  orbit  possible  according  to  the  new  theory 
is  a  spiral  which  winds  inwards  like  a  clock  spring  and  approaches 
as  the  final  form  of  its  path  a  circle  of  definite  radius. 

"Whether  or  not  the  Einstein  theory  of  relativity  is  in  course 
of  time  disproved,  remains  to  lie  seen.  It  may  be  confessed  that 
many  astronomers  would  greet  with  sincere  relief  positive  evi- 
dence that  it  was  all  untrue.  However,  the  theory  has  gained 
a  formidable  place  in  present  scientific  thought,  and  is  being 
used  to  reconcile  at  the  same  time  the  features  respecting  the 
movements  of  heavenly  bodies  and  the  vibrations  of  the  electrons 
which  go  to  make  up  the  tiny  atoms  of  matter,  and  the  peculiar 
and  weird  conceptions  of  motion,  time,  and  space  may  actually 
represent  the  universe  in  which  we  list." 
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f\LD  BILL,  that  delightful  character  in  "The  Better  'Ole," 
m  m  is  about  to  return  to  America  in  "Old  Bill  M.  P.,"  the 
\~J    London   play   in   which    he   enters   Parliament   on   the 

Labor  party  roll,  and  represents  a  constituency  of  coal -miners. 

Mr.  Bairnsfather,   the  cartoonist  who  created  Old  Bill,  appears 

in  the  London  production,  one  scene  of  the  play  taking  place  in 

his  studio,  where  he  nightly  draws  a  sketch  of  Bill,  but  it  is  said 

he  doesn't  turn  out  so  good  an  actor  as  he  is  an  artist.     At  the 

end  of  his  scene  he  sits  on  a  sofa  and  falls  into  a  reverie,  then 

the  back  of  the  stage  opens  and  we  are  given 

pictures  of  the  trenches,  including  a  scene  of 

"walking  wounded"  hobbling    Lack    to  the 

dressing-station  to  the  tune  of  "Tipperary." 

"( "ertain  ex-Serviee  men  who  witnessed  this 

precious    exhibition    exprest    themselves  on 

it  in  no  uncertain  way,"  says  Edward  Shanks, 

critic  of  the  London  Outlook.      Mr.  Shanks 

gives  us  a  fair  idea    of    the    play,  tho    its 

personal  appeal  to  him  was  not  so  strong- 

"The  subject  of  it  is  the  dispute  between 
( Capital  and  Labor.  It  is  still  wrong  to  strike, 
Mr.  Bairnsfather  tells  us.  Old  Bill  is  now  a 
coal-miner,  and  there  is  considerable  unrest 
in  the  collieries  in  which  he  is  employed.  An 
'extremist,'  named  Maxwell,  leads  the  left 
wing,  but  behind  him  are  two  Bolshevik 
agents,  named  Lincoln  and  Cholmondeley,  of 
Avhom  it  is  not  obscurely  hinted  that  they 
are  disguised  Germans  seeking  revenge  for 
defeat.  They  obtain  from  Maxwell  (who 
steals  it)  a  plan  of  the  Avorkings,  indicating 
how  the  pumps  can  be  destroyed  and  the 
mines  flooded;  but  they  promise  him  that 
this  shall  not  be  done  while  there  is  a  single 
man  in  the  mine.  Of  course,  they  break 
their  promise,  and  time  their  bomb  to  ex- 
plode while  a  shift  is  still  at  work.  But 
what  matter?  Old  Bill  and  Alf  and  Bert  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  clear  all  the  threatened  men  out  of  the  mine.  They  them- 
selves are  trapt  in  Avhat  the  program  describes  as  'The  Worse 
'Ole,'  with  the  water  rising  slowly  up  to  their  mouths.  But 
what  matter?  Of  course,  they  are  rescued  just  in  time;  we  are 
still  only  in  the  first  act. 

"In  the  second  act,  Lord  Torrcymore,  the  colliery-OAvner,  is 
ruined  by  the  results  of  the  bomb  and  all  his  colliers  are  out  of 
Avork.  But  Old  Bill  is  induced  to  stand  for  the  constituency,  and 
on  this,  apparently,  the  fate  of  the  country  hangs.  He  is  en- 
thusiastically adopted;  but  as  the  election  proceeds  his  supporters 
drop  away  and  attach  themselves  to  his  opponent,  a  Mr.  Reichner, 
a  gentleman  no  less  sinister  than  his  name,  one  of  the  most 
sinister  figures  ever  seen  on  any  stage.  Old  Bill  and  his  friends 
are  in  despair.  At  last  he  adopts  a  singular  device.  He  appears 
in  mud-stained  uniform  Avith  trench-helmet  and  rifle,  and  calls 
on  England  to  'remember.'  At  this  point  the  back-scene  is 
rolled  up  and  displays  a  Aision  of  the  Cenotaph.  Old  Bill 
standing  in  front  of  it  declaims  a  speech  Avrit  ten,  as  I  gradually 
realized,  in  blank  A-erse.  And  at  that  point  I  went  out.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Ghost  of  the  Unknown  Warrior  would 
want  to  speak  in  blank  verse  too,  and  I  thought  that  that  would 
be  more  than  I  could  bear." 

Mr.  Shanks's  feelings  are  aroused  because  the  subject  of  the 
play  is  something  "peculiarly  tender  and  sacred."     He  justifies: 

The  old  melodrama  did  tend  to  make  such  themes  as  a  moth- 
er's loA-e  for  her  child  a  little  ridiculous;  but  that  theme  can  stand 
a  little  rough  handling  and,  besides,  was  not  used  to  set  one  class 
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OLD    BILL      TO-DAY. 

As    impersonated     by    Mr.    Edmund 
Gwenn,  in  the  London  production. 


of  the  community  against  another.  But  in  this  play  Mr.  Bairns- 
father manhandles  the  emotions  roused  by  the  war  and  by  the 
sufferings  which  it  caused.  These  are  indeed  live  issues,  poten- 
tial springs  of  energy  in  the  nation.  But  it  is  intolerable  that 
they  should  be  used  to  furnish  out  a  catchpenny  melodrama. 
If  this  play  contained  any  constructive  ideals  at  all,  however 
repellent  they  might  be,  it  would  be  forgivable.  But  it  contains 
none.  It  utters  vague  and  useless  commonplaces  about  work 
and  cooperation  and  remembrance.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  re- 
member what  our  men  sacrificed  in  the  war.  But  mere  remem- 
brance is  not  a  political  program  which  will  be  of  any  use  to  their 
children.  Mr.  Bairnsfather  preaches  noth- 
ing concrete  on  his  text:  he  only  exploits  it. 
Before  a  large  middle-class  audience,  he 
raucously  suggests  the  idea  that  the  lower 
classes  are  greedy  fools,  ready  for  any  villain 
to  lead  them  by  the  nose,  and  (tho  this  he 
did  not  intend)  that  the  upper  classes  are 
merely  comic  idiots.  This,  I  daresay,  is  the 
way  Mr.  Bairnsfather  looks  at  the  world. 
It  is  a  profitable  prejudice  to  hold." 

The  man  set  to  notice  the  play  for  the  Lon- 
don Opinion,  takes  his  theater  less  seriously 
than  Mr.  Shanks.  We  are  warned  of  this 
when  he  is  seen  content  to  let  himself  be 
known  simply  as  a  "Playful  Stallite." 
Listening  to  him: 

"Now,  nothing  would  be  easier,  or  more 
amusing  for  the  onlooker,   than  for  me  to 
heave  a  brick  at  'Old  Bill,  M.  P.'  and,   in 
truth,  I  propose  to  throw  a  few  pebbles  at 
the  author;  but  not  before  I  first  record  that 
Bruce  Baimsfather's  play  is  a  huge  success, 
delights   thousands  of   ordinary,  eArery-day- 
sort-of -people,  and  is  certainly  not  calculated 
to  injure  the  most  anemic    little  highbrow 
that  ever  haunted  Hampstead.     Indeed,  the 
man  who  can  sit  through  'Old  Bill,'  or,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  Ed- 
mund Gwenn's  performance  of  Old  Bill,  without  a  lump  com- 
ing to  his  throat,   must  be  so  anemic  that  any  one   who  cut 
his  leg  off  would  be  entitled  to  call  himself  a  bloodless  surgeon. 

"Gwenn's  is  an  amazing  performance.  Despite  bad  draAving, 
and  appalling  monotony  in  draughtsmanship,  Baimsfather's 
figure  of  Old  Bill  has  the  spirit  of  Britain  in  it.  Gwenn  brings 
that  figure  to  life.  He  comes  on  the  stage  wearing  a  Trilby  hat, 
with  a  penny  Union  Jack  stuck  in  it,  but  only  those  with  the 
mentality  of  a  pug-dog  would  turn  their  noses  up  at  him.  Heroes 
seldom  cut  heroic  figures  in  private  life.  Many  a  brave  heart 
beats  underneath  a  red  Avaistcoat. 

"I  remember  once,  shortly  after  the  Armistice,  waiting  for 
a  train,  and  by  my  side  stood  a  stout  man  wearing  very  yellow 
boots,  a  tailcoat,  a  red  check  waistcoat,  a  brown  bowler  hat,  and 
other  noticeable  garments.  'Good  lor','  I  said  to  myself,  'to 
think  that  we  fought  to  protect  people  who  can  wear  such  badly 
cut  trousers  as  that!'  And  just  then  he  turned,  and  I  noticed 
that  he  wore — oh!  very  blatantly — the  D.  C.  M.  on  his  waistcoat. 
Since  then  I  have  given  up  generalizing. 

" '  Old  Bill '  is  crude,  unnecessarily  crude  in  parts,  but  Edmund 
Gwenn's  acting  atones  for  everything.  It  required  sheer  genius 
to  pull  the  scene  in  Westminster  Abbey  through.  The  gro- 
tesque figure  of  Old  Bill,  in  a  badly  fitting  suit,  who  stands 
moralizing  over  the  memorial  tablet,  is  a  sight  to  make  the  stalls 
laugh — but  not  'the  gods.'  'The  gods,'  and  some  of  us  who  oc- 
casionally have  our  heads  in  the  stars,  know  too  well  that  crude 
phrases  can  never  conceal  noble  emotions.   .   .  . 

"Colossal  queues  surrounded  the  Lyceum  on  August  Bank 
Holiday, and  the  overflow  of  'Old  Bill,*M.P.,'  would  have  filled 
the  Strand,  Aldwych  and  Gaiety  theaters  for  a  week." 
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THE  ANATOMY  OF  HUMOR 

HIMSELF  A  PROFESSIONAL  HUMORIST  and 
former  editor  of  Life,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Masson  has  been 
discoursing  of  late  upon  the  profession's  very  strict 
limitations.  While  "there  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  construct- 
ing tribal  lays"  and  while  "every  single  one  of  them  is  right," 
Mr.  Masson  recognizes  but  three  ways  of  being  a  popular  humor- 
ist. "The  first,"  he  explains,  "is  to  use  one's  own  personality, 
thus  bounding  and  jumping  and  rollicking  through  the  world, 
a  kind  of  foil  to  express  one's — shall  I  say  contempt? — or  satire 
at  what  is  going  on.  The  second  way  is  to  create  a  character, 
or  a  gallery  of  them.  The  third  way  is  the  way  of  burlesque." 
In  Mr.  Masson's  opinion,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  New  York  Times, 
a  highly  amusing  example  of  the  first  method  was  Art  emus 
Ward,  who  "assumed  that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  wax  works 
show"  and  began  his  letters  in  this  style: 

"Sir — I'm  movin'  along — slowly  along — down  tords  your 
place.  I  want  you  should  rite  me  a  letter,  sayin'  how  is  the 
show  biziniss  in  your  place.  My  show  at  present  consists  of 
three  moral  Bares,  a  Kangaroo  (a  amoozin  little  Raskal — 
t'would  make  you  larf  yerself  to  deth  to  see  the  little  cuss  jump 
up  and  squal)  wax  figgers  of  G.  Washington,  Gen.  Taylor, 
John  Bunyan,  Capt.  Kidd  and  Dr.  Webster  in  the  act  of  killin 
Dr.  Parkman — &c." 

In  some  cases  the  humorist  may  array  himself  in  a  thin  dis- 
guise. Mr.  Peter  Dunne  has  used  this  method  in  his  Mr.  Dooley,  a 
genial  old  Irishman,  from  whom  Mr.  Masson  quotes: 

"To  my  mind,  Hinnissy,  we're  wastin'  too  much  time  thinkin' 
iv  th'  future  iv  our  young,  an'  thryin'  to  larn  thim  early  what 
they  oughtn't  to  know  till  they've  groAved  up.  We  sind  th' 
childher  to  school  as  if  'twas  a  summer  garden  where  they  go  to  be 
amused  instead  iv  a  pinitinchry  where  they're  sint  f'r  the  original 
sin.  Whin  I  was  a  la-ad  I  was  put  at  me  ah-bee  abs  th'  first  day 
I  set  fut  in  th'  school  behind  th'  hedge  an'  me  head  was  sore 
inside  an'  out  befure  I  wint  home.  Now  th'  first  thing  we  larn 
th'  future  Mark  Hannas  an'  Jawn  D.  Gateses  iv  our  naytion  is 
waltzin',  singin'  an'  cuttin'  pitchers  out  iv  a  book.     We'd  be 


HIS   LOKDSHIP   SEES   THE   POINT. 

Old  Bill  visits   the   noble  mine-operator  at   home  and  explains  the 
hardships  of  coal-mining. 


much  betther  teachin'   thim  th'   strangle  hold,   f'r  I  lint's  what 
they  need  in  life;." 

In  Don  Marquis,  whom  Mr.  Masson  calls  "in  many  respects 
our  best  humorist,"  he  finds  "a  Rabelaisian  (bu1  not  in  the 
improper  sense)   faculty,   apparently   reckless   of  consequence, 


but,  to  those  who  understand  the  craft,  in  reality  restrained." 
and — 

"Because  of  his  wide  range  Mr.  Marquis  (who,  by  the  way,  is 
very  uneven  in  his  output)  is  not  only  able  to  use  his  own  per- 
sonality but  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  number  of  highly  amus- 
ing characters,  such  as  Archy,  Hermione,  &c,  and  to  invest 
them  with  an  atmos- 
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CREATING   HIS   CREATOR. 

Old  Bill  draws  Mr.  Bairnsfather,  as  the  artist 
of  London  Opinion  imagines  he  would  do  it. 


phere  of  reality.  His 
humorous  verse  is 
also  of  a  very  high 
quality,  and  through 
this  medium  alone 
he  has  produced 
effects  that  are  quite 
remarkable,  espe- 
cially during  a  period 
where,  in  spite  of 
Avhat  seems  to  be 
the  contrary,  a  cer- 
tain timidity  is  too 
common." 

George  Ade,  so 
Air.  Masson  reminds 
us,  never  used  him- 
self, but — 

"started  with  his 
gallery  of  Middle 
West  characters,  cre- 
ating them  with  as- 
tonishing ease  and — 
unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken — giving  us 
something  perma- 
nent; because  it 
would  hardly  do  for 
any  student  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years 
to  overlook  what 
Mr.  Ade  has  done, 
or  what  Mr.   Peter 

Dunne  has  given  us  in  Dooley.  This,  I  think,  brings  out  into 
relief  the  necessity,  if  one's  work  is  to  persist,  of  creating 
characters." 

Coming  now  to  the  third  method — the  method,  that  is,  of 
burlesque — Mr.  Masson  remarks: 

"And  the  third  way  is  the  way  of  burlesque,  a  method  that  of 
late  has  been  so  much  in  the  fashion.  It  is  quite  difficult  for  us 
to  go  back  in  our  oAvn  brief  literary  history  and  discover  any 
successful  burlesques,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Bret  Harte's 
'Condensed  NoArels.'  Of  course,  in  a  minor  way,  they  haAre 
always  been  prevalent,  as,  for  example,  after  Poe  had  written 
his  'Raven'  a  hundred  burlesque  forms  of  it  folloAved,  and  these 
are  still  being  written.  But  burlesque  in  its  larger  sense  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  this,  which  is  more  nearly  called  parody, 
altho  both  are  of  the  same  nature.  Burlesque  starts  out  Avith 
a  certain  assumption,  the  verisimilitude  of  this  depending  upon 
the  art  of  the  creator;  and  then  the  illusion  must  be  kept  .up  to 
the  end.  Within  the  last  year  we  have  had  two  vivid  examples 
of  both  kinds  of  writing;  one,  'A  Parody  Outline  of  American 
History,'  by  Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  and  the  other,  'The  Cruise 
of  the  KaAva,'  by  George  Chappell,  both  of  them  being  admir- 
ably done.  The  first  one  is  what  its  title  claims  for  it,  namely, 
American  history  as  it  might  be  written  by  certain  writers,  and 
through  this  medium  Mr.  SteAvart  has  been  able  to  convey  a  num- 
ber of  truths  that  ought  certainly  to  be  conveyed  as  often  as 
possible.  In  the  second  one  the  whole  literature  of  the  South 
Sens,  which  was  so  rapidly  getting  on  our  nerves,  is  held  up  to 
a  deserved  ridicule. 

"What  is  really  interesting  about  the  apparently  sudden  in- 
flux of  these  types  of  burlesque  Avilhin  the  last  few  years,  when 
before  there  av;is  such  a  dearth  of  them,  is  the  evidence  it  dis- 
closes thai  our  whole  body  of  renders  is  getting  to  be  much  more 
discriminative.  The  crude  humor  of  Artemus  Ward  and  Bill 
Nye,  as  essential  as  it  is  in  our  development,  Avould  no  longer  be 
tolerated,  and  one  may  be  sure  that    the  more  finished  work  of 

so  many  of  our  present-day  writers  Avould  never  be  published  if 

there  were  not  on  the  part  of  an  increasing  number  of  readers 
a  growing  demand  for  better  work." 
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GENEVIEVE  WARD,  AMERICAN-BRITON 


'A 


CHARACTER  GREATER  OFF  THE  STAGE  than 
on"  is  the  description  given  of  Genevieve  Ward  by 
the  famous  English  writer,  Richard  Whiteing.  Of 
course  she  Avas  a  great  actress  and  until  her  death  in  August  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four  was  regarded  as  the  doyen  of  the  British 
stage.     Her  memory  is  important  to  us,  for  she  was  an  American, 
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GENEVIEVE   WARD. 

"A  character  greatpr  otf   the  stage  than  on. 


born  in  New  York  in  1S38,  daughter  of  Col.  Sam  Ward,  and 
granddaughter  of  a  former  mayor  of  this  city.  She  lived  her 
life  in  Europe,  save  for  her  theatrical  visits  to  the  United  States, 
and  became  a  British  subject,  honored  finally  with  the  title  of 
Dame  of  the  British  Empire.  She  first  made  her  public  appear- 
ance as  a  singer  as  Madame  Guerrabelia  and  gained  fame  with 
her  beautiful  voice  until  that  failed  her,  and  she  turned  to  the 
dramatic  stage.  She  had  sung  in  public  but  seven  years  and  in 
1862  she  ended  her  operatic  career.  Ten  years  later  she  reap- 
peared as  a  Shakespearean  performer.  Air.  Whiteing  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  tells  us: 

"Her  speaking  voice  was  still  perfect,  her  beauty  was  still  in 
floAver;  she  determined  to  take  to  the  dramatic  stage.  She  had 
the  friendship  and  good  counsel  of  Ristori,  access  to  the  best 
professors  of  teaching  in  Paris;  and  in  due  course  she  was  ready 
to  make  a  new  start  in  London,  in  masterpieces  of  the  English 
school.  But  London  was  just  then  engaged  in  a  profound  study 
of  Gaiety  burlesque,  and  Shakespeare  spelt  headache  for  play- 
goers as  Avell  as  ruin  for  managers.  This,  however,  was  but 
another  difficulty,  and  for  her  the  starting-point  of  a  new  tri- 
umph. Manchester  was  just  as  great  an  authority  in  the  higher 
drama  as  in  the  higher  music,  and  she  was  advised  that  three 
lines  of  favorable  notice  in  that  quarter  would  avail  her  more 
I  ban  a  whole  column  in  any  other.  She  came  to  Manchester  accord- 
ingly (in  1873J  to  play  Lady  Macbeth, and  the  Manchester  Guardian 
gave  her  the  fuller  measure  in  warm  tho  discriminating  praise. 


She  never  forgot  the  service,  and  this  was  no  less  characteristic 
of  her  than  her  equally  abiding  remembrance  of  an  injury." 

The  story  of  her  marriage  would  not  ordinarily  be  treated  here 
but  that,  in  Mr.  Whiteing's  phrase,  "it  remains  the  most  brilliant 
of  her  victories,  since  it  was  so  long  in  close  touch  with  the  risk 
of  utter  defeat." 

' '  It  was  but  a  typical  case  of  one  of  the  worst  infamies  of  the 
time.  Thousands  of  English-speaking  women  were  married  by 
their  own  national  rite  in  Continental  countries,  only  to  find, 
when  it  suited  their  partners  to  cast  them  off,  that  in  Continental 
law  they  were  no  wives  at  all.  The  foreign  rite  naturally  had  its 
claims  in  the  foreign  country,  and  where  this  had  been  omitted 
in  all  or  in  one  of  its  many  formalities  the  woman  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  man.  Most  women  so  betrayed  wear  out  their 
lives  in  futile  personal  protest  and  personal  appeal ;  this  one  wls 
of  another  stamp;  and  in  fighting  her  own  claim  she  fought  the 
battle  of  a  Avhole  sisterhood  of  sorrow. 

' '  GeneA^eve  Ward  knew  that  her  first  ceremony,  the  marriage 
by  civil  contract  before  the  American  Consul  at  Nice,  Avould  haA'e 
no  binding  force  in  Russia  without  its  complement  of  the  Greek 
rite.  She  understood  that  it  was  only  a  preliminary,  and  that 
when  it  was  OArer  the  parties  would  immediately  go  to  Paris  for 
a  second  marriage  in  the  Greek  church.  De  Guerbel  wished  her 
to  make  the  journey  with  him  by  sea,  leaving  her  friends  to'take 
the  land  route,  but  she  resolutely  declined.  He  therefore  went 
alone,  but  on  his  arrival  in  the  French  capital  he  was  denounced 
to  the  French  police,  at  the  instance  of  the  Tsar,  for  kaAdng  made 
too  free  with  the  name  of  the  Tsarina,  and  was  ordered  to  lea\re 
France  at  once.  Months  passed  in  total  ignorance  of  his  where- 
abouts on  the  part  of  the  Wards;  and  they  Avere  in  Paris  Avhen 
they  heard  that  he  Avas  about  to  make  a  splendid  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  a  Russian  Ambassador.  He  had  neAV  plans  for 
the  disposal  of  the  prize  of  his  hand,  and  Avhen  he  was  remineled 
of  the  old  one  he  indulged  in  mocking  allusions  to  'Miss  W'ard.' 
The  injured  woman  and  her  family  at  once  set  out  for  Russia,  in 
the  bitter,  midwinter  cold,  to  seek  justice  at  the  hands  of  the 
autocrat. 

' '  The  American  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  took  up  her  case, 
and  on  his  adAdce  she  petitioned  the  Tsar.  She  also  appealed 
to  the  De  Guerbel  family,  and  AArith  such  effect  as  to  obtain  a  full 
recognition  of  her  claims.  Hard  on  that  came  a  messenger  from 
the  Tsar  to  make  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  petition.  'Tell  his 
Majesty,'  said  the  Countess  De  Guerbel — for  so  Genevieve 
Ward  now  called  herself,  anel  with  eArery  right  but  one — 'that 
I  Avish  to  have  my  marriage  sanctioned  by  the  Greek  Church, 
so  that  I  may  Avin  the  right  to  plead  for  a  diA'orce  and  become 
honorably  free  from  this  man.'  It  has  been  said  that  she  after- 
wards gained  admission  to  the  Tsar  anel  threAv  herself  at  his  feet, 
but  there  is  not  a  Avord  of  truth  in  it.  The  American  Minister 
knew  that  Russia  was  particularly  anxious  just  then  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  Avith  the  United  States,  and  the  matter  was 
treated  as  one  of  high  diplomatic  negotiation  from  first  to  last. 
Orders  were  now  sent  to  all  the  Russian  Ambassadors  abroad  for 
transmission  to  De  Guerbel  wherever  he  might  be  found.  At 
length  he,  so  to  speak,  gave  himself  up  in  Warsaw,  where  the 
Wards  were  waiting  for  him,  and  obtaineel  an  interview  with  the 
Avoman  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  condescended  to  address  as  his 
wife.  He  said  that  he  A\ras  ready  to  marry  her,  and  to  take  her 
to  his  estate  in  a  remote  part  of  the  countrAr,  where,  of  course, 
anything  might  have  happened.  She  accepted  the  marriage,  but 
declined  the  honeymoon,  and  on  the  morroAv,  drest  in  black 
from  head  to  foot  and  holding  a  lighteel  candle  to  match  the  one 
held  by  the  bridegroom,  she  stood  by  his  side  before  the  altar  of 
the  Greek  Cathedral.  Her  father  and  one  of  her  brothers  stood 
by,  each  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  pocket  for  eventualities. 
When  the  ceremony  was  OA~er,  the  briele  turned  her  back  on  the 
bridegroom,  and  taking  her  father's  arm  left  the  church  and  drove 
to  her  hotel.  Within  five  minutes  after  that  she  and  her  whole 
party  were  driving  full  speed  to  the  railway  station,  and  they 
were  beyond  the  frontier  before  the  bewildered  bridegroom  coulel 
carry  out  his  scheme  of  seizing  her  as  his  lawful  property  and 
taking  her  wherever  he  liked. 

"Many  conditional  offers  of  marriage  followed  this  spirited 
proceeding,  but  the  deeply  injured  woman  never  sought  divorce, 
having  no  inclination  to  a  second  venture  in  matrimony.  She 
ne\"er  saw  her  husbanel  again.  At  one  time  he  folloA\red  her  to 
France  and,  in  her  absence,  ransacked  her  apartments,  only  to 
be  warned  that  if  he  repeated  that  or  other  annoyance  he  Avoulel 
be  personally  conducted  to  the  frontier  by  the  police.  Years 
afterwards,  Avhen  in  New  York,  she  heard  from  a  friend  in  Nice 
of  his  death  by  paralysis  brought  on  by  dissipation." 


A  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT  FOR  PEACE 
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WHILE  NEW  WAR  CLOUDS  are  lowering  over  the 
Near  East  and  threatening  (o  involve  the  whole  of 
Europe,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  World  Alliance 
for  International  Friendship  through  the  churches  met  recently 
in  Copenhagen  to  try  Christianity,  instead  of  statecraft,  as  a 
means  toward  permanent  peace.  Nearly  200  delegates  were 
gathered  in  Our  Lady's 
Church  in  the  Danish  city, 
and  sank  without  a  trace  the 
rancor  evidenced  at  The 
Hague  and  Geneva.  In  the 
words  of  one  American,  they 
deeply  imprest  our  delegates 
with  "the fact  that  construc- 
tive measures  of  far-reaching 
significance  such  as  Christen- 
dom has  never  before  realize  I 
were  consummated."  Among 
them  was  a  resolution  pro- 
posed jointly  by  the  French 
and  German  delegates  that 
"the  churches  of  the  world 
strive  together  for  the  attain- 
ment of  universal  peace,which 
can  not  be  successfully  real- 
ized without  both  mental  and 
spiritual  disarmament."  An- 
other, presented  by  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  and  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  embodied 
a  provision  summoning  the 
National  Councils  of  the 
World  Alliance  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  wherever 
Christians  foregather  in 
"favor  of  another  and  greater 

international  conference  (than  the  Washington  Disarmament 
Conference)  meeting  in  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  brotherhood 
to  cope  with  the  grave  problems  now  menacing  the  peace  of 
mankind." 

The  first  thing  one  felt  about  this  remarkable  group,  writes 
Dr.  Frederick  Lynch  in  The  Christian  Work  (Undenominational), 
\\a>  that  a  new  spirit  has  come  over  the  leaders  of  the  churches 
in  Europe.  Two  years  ago,  he  says  "delegates  from  the  Balkan 
States  would  hardly  speak  to  each  other  because  of  the  trouble 
about  religious  minorities;  French  and  Germans  both  came  to  the 
meeting  protesting  against  sitting  in  the  same  room  with  each 
ot  her  until  each  group  apologized  to  the  other  for  acts  committed 
during  the  war  and  since;  there  was  constraint  felt  through  all 
the  sessions."  Now,  we  are  told,  all  that  has  gone,  mostly  be- 
cause the  World  Alliance  has  been  bringing  these  men  together 
since  the  war.  It  was  especially  notable  that  the  French  and 
German  delegates  approached  each  other  in  true  Christian  spirit. 
Dr.  Deissman,  the  leading  German  delegate,  and  Dr.  Wilfrid 
Monod,  the  leading  delegate  from  France,  ironed  out  their  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  courteously  in  open  conference.  Dr.  Deiss- 
man, we  are  told,  admitted  that  his  countrymen  had  made  great 
mistakes.  They  had  not  realized,  Dr.  Lynch  quotes  him  as 
saying,  what  war  meant,  but  now  I  hey  know;  their  sufferings  have 
taughl  them  a  great  lesson  and  people  and  ( lo\  eminent  alike  are 


unanimously  for  world  disarmament.  Dr.  Monod  replied  that 
he  could  trust  men  like  Dr.  Deissman  and  the  other  German 
delegates,  but  that  the  French,  as  a  nation,  wanted  more  definite 
assurances  before  putting  aside  their  own  arms  and  trusting  the 
( ierman  Government .  But  when  an  effective  League  of  Nations 
possest    sufficient    power   to    make    the   world   safe,   France,  he 
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CHRISTIAN    DIPLOMATS   TRYING  WHERE   STATESMEN   HAVE    FAILED. 

Without  bargaining  or  interchange  of  spoils,  allies  of  the  Church  at  Copenhagen  sink  all  their  racial  differ- 
ences and  seek  to  establish  a  permanent  basis  for  international  peace. 


declared,  would  hail  with  gladness  the  day  of  universal  disarma- 
ment. Friendly  relations  were  established  by  the  other  dele- 
gates, and,  writes  Dr.  Lynch, 

"One  could  not  help  feeling  again  and  again  the  exceedingly 
great  value  of  this  gathering  as  the  one  place  where  the  dele- 
gates from  the  Balkan  States  and  Central  Europe  have  a  real 
point  of  contact.  Many  of  the  problems,  especially  those 
connected  with  minorities,  have  got  to  bo  settled  by  bring- 
ing the  parties  concerned  together.  Here  they  meet  for 
several  days  and  by  friendly  discussion — and  it  always  was 
friendly — arrive  at  mutual  understandings  which  are  fruitful  of 
great  good." 

Among  definite  steps  taken  to  minimize  international  ill-will 
was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  try  to  eliminate  racial 
prejudice  from  textbooks,  and  these  resolutions: 

"1.     That  the  League  of  Nations  appoint  a  commission  at  once 

to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  situation  as  re- 
gards the  oppression  of  religious  minorities  and  revise  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  so  as  to  provide  for  complete  religious  liberty. 

"L>.  That  limitation  of  armaments  proceed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible inasmuch  as  preparation,  for  war  and  war  itself  are  things 
incompatible  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  institutions  for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  international 
disputes  be  immediately  set   up. 

".'!.     That  the  United  States  and  Germany  enter  t  In-  League  of 

Nal  ions  at   once." 
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Courtesy  of  Rev.  Jan.es  Goruwn  Gilkey. 


A    HUMAN    REPAIR    SHOP. 


By  mending  faulty  parts  of  little  bodies,   the  South  Congregational  Church,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  makes  practical  use  of  its  religion.     The 

attendance  at  these  corrective  clinics  for  crippled  children  rose  last  winter  to  forty  a  week. 


PUTTING  RELIGION  TO  WORK 

JOINING  RELIGION  TO  SOCIABILITY,  a  Massachusetts 
church  has  adopted  a  community  service  program  ranging 
from  corrective  clinics  for  crippled  children  to  free  music 
lessons.  Three  years  ago  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  took  over  another  church  which 
was  losing  ground  because  of  its  proximity  to  several  stronger 
churches  and  equipped  it  as  a  community  center.  A  novel  and 
extensive  program  was  introduced  by  the  Rev.  James  Gordon 
Gilkey,  pastor  of  the  church,  with  such  success,  we  read  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  that  last  winter's  record  shows  that  more 
than  forty  organizations  met  regularly  at  the  Community  House, . 
that  679  families  were  reached  by  its  activities,  and  that  the 
attendance  for  the  ten  months  between  September,  1921,  and 
July,  1922,  reached  the  surprizing  total  of  83,431.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  lines  of  work  at  the  Community  House  is,  we 
are  told,  the  health  program  for  the  children,  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  graduate  nurse,  who  receives  the  cooperation  of  the  Spring- 
field Visiting  Nurse  Association.  A  free  pre-natal  clinic  is  held 
each  week,  and  every  Wednesday  afternoon  there  is  a  Well-Baby 
Conference  at  which  a  doctor  and  two  nurses  advise  mothers 
about  the  care  of  their  small  children.  During  the  past  ten 
months  5,678  children  have  attended  this  conference.  Twice 
a  week  corrective  clinics  for  crippled  children  are  held  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  S.  B.  Betzler,  of  Springfield  College,  and 
the  attendance  at  these  clinics,  says  the  writer  in  the  Transcript, 
rose  last  winter  to  forty  children  a  week.  Proper  nourishment 
forms  a  part  of  any  health  program,  and  every  school  day  a  hot 
luncheon  is  served  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
neighborhood,  many  of  whom  are  said  to  be  dependent  on  the 
Community  House  for  their  daily  midday  meal.  During  the 
school  year  just  closed  7,462  children  were  fed  in  this  way.  To 
complete  this  health  program,  the  South  Church  has  just 
equipped  the  land  about  the  Community  House  for  a  children's 
playground.  Season  tickets  are  sold  to  the  children  at  the  rate  of 
one  cent  a  week,  and  the  attendance  averages  300  children  a  day. 
The  recreational  and  other  programs,  we  are  told,  are  equally 
interesting',  and  are  thus  described: 

"Two  motion-picture  machines  have  been  installed,  and  during 
the  school  year  four  motion-picture  entertainments  are  given 
each  week — the  one  on  Saturday  afternoon  designed  especially 
for  children. 

"During  the  winter  of  1921-22,  30,742  people  saw  the  Com- 
munity House  movies — the  majority  of  the  attendants  being 


children.  In  cooperation  with  the  Junior  Achievement  League 
of  the  city,  the  Community  House  maintains  ten  Junior 
Achievement  Clubs,  each  meeting  weekly  and  offering  boys  and 
girls  an  opportunity  to  learn  everything  from  making  toys  to 
building  a  radio.  The  Community  House  also  maintains  a  free 
Music  School  at  whish  ten  volunteer  music  teachers  from  the 
South  Church  give  weekly  lessons  to  over  fifty  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  musical  instruction.  A  Christmas 
Club,  organized  last  Christmas  to  develop  the  habit  of  thrift, 
reports  105  members,  each  of  whom  is  saving  a  definite  sum  each 
week. 

"The  total  amount  saved  by  these  children  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1922  was  just  over  $250.  In  connection  with  the  daily 
lunches,  a  children's  library  also  has  been  opened.  The  books 
have  been  donated  by  the  church  people,  and  during  the  past 
school  year  over  10,000  children  have  used  this  library  and  the 
other  Community  House  facilities  between  school  sessions.  In 
April  a  three-stage  radio  was  added  to  the  Community  House 
equipment,  and  a  Club  of  twenty  boys  meets  regularly  through 
the  school  year  to  study  and  practise  on  the  instrument.  Inci- 
dentally this  radio  furnishes  music  for  the  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vices held  every  week  at  the  Community  House. 

"Several  interesting  experiments  are  being  carried  on  in  re- 
ligious work.  Each  Sunday  afternoon  there  is  a  Community 
House  Sunday-school,  at  which  most  of  the  instruction  is  given 
by  means  of  motion-pictures.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
Sunday-school  of  its  type  in  the  world.  Within  two  months  the 
attendance  had  increased  from  sixty-five  to  over  300.  Later 
each  Sunday  afternoon,  a  light  supper  is  served  to  any  young 
people  who  come  to  the  Community  House,  and  afterward  a 
Young  People's  Forum  takes  the  place  of  the  conventional  Chris- 
tian Endeavor.  The  attendance  at  the  weekly  suppers  varies 
from  fifty  to  100,  and  the  attendance  at  the  Forum  from  100 
to  200. 

"In  connection  with  these  religious  gatherings  for  young 
people  an  elaborate  series  of  socials  is  arranged,  including  the- 
atricals at  the  South  Church  Parish  House  and  dances  at  the 
Community  House.  Every  Sunday  night  the  Community  House 
has  its  own  religious  service,  with  motion-pictures  as  a  definite 
part  of  the  program.  In  the  last  three  years  the  attendance  has 
increased  steadily  till  this  spring  people  were  turned  away  week 
after  week. 

"The  pictures  shown  range  from  Biblical  subjects  to  photo- 
dramas  like  'The  Servant  in  the  House'  and  patriotic  films  like 
'The  Man  Without  a  Country.' 

"This  Community  House  program  has  developed  in  such  a 
promising  way  that  the  South  Church  has  just  made  a  motion- 
picture  film  illustrating  these  different  activities  and  showing  the 
actual  work  that  is  being  done  in  them.  This  film  is  entitled  'A 
Modern  Church  in  Action,'  runs  for  twenty-five  minutes,  and  is 
available  for  use  by  other  churches  and  community  houses.  It 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  film  ever  made  by  a  church  to  show  the 
scope  of  its  community  work." 
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A  BISHOP'S  APPEAL  FOR  THE  LOWLY 

SEMI-PAGANISM,  RATHER  THAN  CHRISTIANITY, 
strikes  the  average  observer  as  the  term  descriptive  of 
modern  life  when  he  beholds  homes  of  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance, waste  and  selfish  comfort  at  one  end  of  the  street,  and 
mean,  comfortless  houses  and  indecent  Conditions  at  the  other 
end.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  a  man  can  hardly  become  inter- 
ested in  the  social  and  industrial  order  without  becoming  some- 
thing of  a  radical.  Thus  declares  Bishop  Edwin  S.  Lines,  Bishop 
cf  Newark,  who  believes  that  the  Church  must  make  its  own  the 
<  ause  of  the  unprivileged  people,  of  those  upon  whom  the  existing 
social  and  industrial  order  presses  heavily,  while  it  must  stand 
against  injustice  and  unfairness  of  both  sides.  As  he  sees  it, 
the  Church  to-day  is  suffering  from  too  close  association  with 
those  high  in  authority  and  in  prosperity,  while  less  considerate 
for  the  great  majority  for  whom  life  is  one  long,  unending 
struggle.  The  Church,  he  says  in  his  sermon  which  opened 
the  forty-seventh  triennial  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  which  is  published  in  the  leading  organs 
of  that  church,  "is  suffering  for  its  silence  when  horrible  abuses 
thrived  in  English  mills  and  mines  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century.  We  have  not  measured,  yet,  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
compassion  on  the  great  multitude."  While  bespeaking  fairer 
terms  and  better  living  conditions  for  those  who  must  travel 
the  stonier  paths  of  life,  Bishop  Lines  does  not  forge!  that  they, 
too,  owe  a  duty,  and  he  says: 

"The  Church  can  not  countenance  violent  methods,  or  an 
unfair  day's  pay,  or  an  unfair  day's  work,  or  the  breaking  of 
agreements,  but  it  must  never  lose  its  interest  nor  forget  its 
obligation  in  the  Master's  name  for  the  great  multitude  in  the 
hard  places  in  life.  It  must  be  able  to  give  voice  to  the  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  and  desires  of  this  multitude  for  something  better 
in  life  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Out  from  unspoiled 
homes  are  to  come  those  who  shall  maintain  the  life  of  the  Church 
and  the  sendee  of  religion.  The  Master's  heart  went  out  to  those 
who  had  the  least  in  the  way  of  possessions  or  opportunity  in 
life,  and  so  must  the  heart  of  the  Church.  Our  Blessed  Lord 
came  into  the  world  to  get  under  that  heavy  burden  which  rests 
upon  the  great  majority  of  men  and  women,  and  wo  is  to  the 
Church  if.  with  His  spirit  and  example,  it  does  not  try  to  get 
under  that  burden,  also. 

"I  knowr  very  well  how  strongly  many  of  our  people  feel 
because  of  utterances  in  the  name  of  Social  Service  which  seem 
radical  and  unwarranted,  but  it  is  much  better  for  men  and 
women  coming  to  know  and  feel  the  wrongs  and  hardships  asso- 
ciated with  the  order  which  we  have  accepted  and  tried  to  think 
( 'hristian,  to  cry  out  against  it,  using  strong  language,  than  that 
the  Church  should  be  silent.  I  wonder  not  that  the  world  is  in 
revolt  against  the  old  and  existing  order,  whether  it  be  in  society 
or  industry,  or  in  customs  and  manner  of  living.  It  is  largely  a 
revolt  against  suppression  and  worn-out  customs  and  traditions, 
and  it  had  to  come  in  a  world  which  was  settling  down  under 
the  impression  that  money-making  and  selfish  prosperity  and 
pleasure  seeking  are  the  main  things  in  life." 

However,  an  increasing  number  of  intelligent  business  men 
are  endeavoring  in  a  Christian  way  to  solve  industrial  difficulties, 
notices  Bishop  Lines,  rejoicing  that  among  them  human  welfare 
is  counted  more  than  the  value  of  property  and  that  the  remedy 
for  the  world's  ills  is  recognized  as  moral  and  spiritual  rather  than 
economic.  Industrial  questions,  he  says,  are  most  perplexing, 
and  can  not  be  settled  without  religion.  "Always,"  he  quotes, 
"let  humanity  say  the  last  word  in  human  relations." 

It  has  often  been  questioned  whether  the  Church  has  the  right 
to  exercise  its  voice  in  solving  economic  problems,  and  as  often 
upheld  that  the  Church  is  no  less  concerned  in  social  than  in 
spiritual  welfare.  This  is  the  stand  taken  by  Bishop  Lines,  who 
declares  that  the  Church  has  rightly  placed  social  service 
beside  missions  and  religious  education  as  an  essential  part  of  its 
work.  Christian  people,  he  says,  have  awakened  to  "a  new  sense 
of  social  obligation,  moving  away  from  the  old  thought  that 
a  man's  first  business   in   the  world   is   to   save  his  own   soul." 


"It  is  as  true  of  the  Church  as  of  the  individual,  that  it  must 
lose  its  life  if  it  is  to  find  it;  that  it  must  save  the  world  if  it 
would  save  itself.  Service  expresses  a  great  central  truth  of 
our  religion  and  belongs  with  worship.  It  must  attest  the  real- 
ity and  genuineness  of  worship.  It  can  not  be  right  to  pray  for 
what  we  are  not  trying  to  accomplish  in  the  use  of  our  lives  and 
our  opportunities." 


HEALING  A  THOUSAND-YEAR  SCHISM 


<.(. 


t; 


HE  MOST  MOMENTOUS  CHAPTER,  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  a  thousand  years,  scarcely  excepting 
the  chapters  of  the  Reformation  period,"  was  written, 
says  The  Living  Church  (Episcopal),  when  the  Holy  Synod  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  in  Constantinople,  recently  acknowledged 
the  validity  of  the  Anglican  episcopate  and  priesthood.  Thus, 
says  this  organ  of  the  High  Church  party  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
"after  centuries  of  questioning,  the  validity  of  the  Anglican 
episcopate  and  priesthood  is  established  by  the  Patriarchal  See 
of  the  most  ancient  branch  of  the  historic  Catholic  Church.  The 
schism  of  a  thousand  years'  standing  bids  fair  to  be  healed  in 
our  day,  and  the  healing  process  is  all  but  complete."  Regard- 
ing this  pronouncement  as  proof  from  an  impartial  body  of  the 
validity  of  Anglican  orders,   The  Living  Church  remarks: 

"The  strongest  charge  that  Rome  has  made  against  us  during 
these  centuries  of  estrangement  is  that  no  impartial  forum  has 
ever  heretofore  formally  accepted  the  Anglican  view  concerning 
our  orders.  That  charge  is  now  forever  nullified;  and  Rome  is 
left  in  a  position  of  isolation,  clinging  to  a  disproven  position 
that  grew  partly  out  of  prejudice,  partly  out  of  misunderstanding, 
and  which  has  been  fanned  by  controversialists  for  propaganda 
purposes.  Roma  locuta  est;  and  Rome  was  wrong.  Constanti- 
nople is  right. 

"Of  course  this  decision  does  not,  of  itself,  establish  unity 
between  Easterns  and  Anglicans.  It  does,  however,  make  unity, 
each  communion  being  wholly  autonomous  and  preserving  its 
own  characteristics,  the  inevitable  next  step  if  all  of  us  preserve 
that  attitude  of  friendship  and  sympathy  which  means  so  much 
in  mutual  ecclesiastical  relations." 

While  this  organ  of  the  High  Church  party  thus  rejoices  over 
the  successful  culmination  of  its  hopes  and  of  a  series  of  negotia- 
tions of  long  standing,  the  pronouncement  will  not  so  inspire 
those  of  the  Low  Church  party,  whose  pride  is  their  Protestant- 
ism. "We  sincerely  desire  to  become  something  more  Catholic 
than  Greeks,  Episcopalian,  or  Presbyterian,"  says  The  Church- 
man (Low  Church)  in  an  article  written  some  months  ago,  when 
union  with  the  Greek  Church  was  being  discust.  But,  it  asks, 
"is  there  the  slightest  chance  of  our  arriving  at  that  better 
Catholic  state  by  becoming  so  involved  in  the  Greek  Church  that 
we  have  hopelessly  damaged  every  prospect  of  transforming  the 
whole  Protestant  world,  ourselves  included,  into  a  kind  of  catho- 
licity that  can  hold  the  homage  of  those  Christians  who  claim  the 
Protestant  Reformation  as  part  of  their  spiritual  heritage?" 
It  is  quite  within  the  realm  of  possibility,  thinks  The  Churchman, 
to  become  so  involved  with  the  Greek  Church  as  to  imperil  any 
hope  of  reunion  with  "our  Protestant  brothers."    However, 

"There  is,  we  concede,  a  chance  of  Greek,  Anglican  and  non- 
episcopalian  Protestants  merging  into  a  larger  unit  which  shall  be 
neither  Greek  nor  Anglican,  and  which,  therefore,  may  possess 
irenic  qualities  to  attract  non-episcopalian  Protestants.  But 
unless  something  quite  unexpected  happens  to  the  Greek  Church, 
we  at  present  see  no  hope  of  such  a  merger.  What  there  is  great 
danger  of  our  doing,  however,  is  so  involving  the  Episcopal 
Church  with  the  Greek  Church  that  the  present  chasm  which 
separates  us  from  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  etc.,  will  be  so 
widened  as  to  make  reunion  with  them  almost  impossible.  We 
are  not  convinced  that  some  who  are  most,  active  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  our  Creek  brothers  are  not  far  more  eager  to  blot  out 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  every  trace  of  the  Reformation  than  to 
reunite  Christendom  in  a  community  of  faith  and  spirit  which 
we,  who  are  not  wholly  ashamed  of  our  Protestant  heritage,  can 
find  acceptable." 
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A  Great  Opportunity  for 
the  Housewives  of  America! 

Bargain  Prices  in 

America's  Most  Popular  Floor? Coverings 

Through  a  special  arrangement  made  with  thousands  of 
stores,  located  in  practically  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States,  you  can  buy  all  next  week,  genuine  guar- 
anteed '  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rugs  *  and  _  Floor- 
Coverings  at  reduced  prices* 

Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rugs  are  today  adding  to  the 
beauty,  comfort  and  convenience  of  millions  of  homes — 
saving  time,  money  and  labor  for  millions  of  housewives. 

A  Timely  Buying  Opportunity 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  big  national  Gold-Seal 
Congoleum  Week  sale  is  to  enable  those  women  who  have 
not  yet  used  Congoleum  Art-Rugs  or  Floor-Covering  to 
prove  for  themselves,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  the 
money-saving,  labor-s.aving  economy  iof* this  modern 
sanitary  floor-covering. 

But  it  also  offers  all  Congoleum  users  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  make  additional  purchases  at  bargain  prices. 

The  Newest  Designs — All  the  Popular* Sizes 

The  Cold-Seal  Congoleum  in  this  sale  is  all  new  goods, 
fresh  from  our  factory.  All  of  the  newest  patterns  are 
included  in  a  complete  range  of  sizes  suitable  for  every 
room  in  the  house. 

Watch  the  advertisements  in  your  local  newspapers  to 
find  out  who  the  merchants  are  in  your  town  that  have 
joined  this  great  nation-wide  drive  for  brighter  homes 
and  lighter  housework. 

This  is  a  money-saving  opportunity  you  can't  afford 
to  miss.  Remember,  the  sale  ends  on  Saturday,  Oct.  7th. 


Congoleum  Company 


INCORPORATED 
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Minneapolis 


New  York 
Atlanta 


Boston 
Dallas 
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Kansas  City         Pittsburgh 
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WHAT  a  chance  not  to  do  it  right,  a 
chance  that  many  of  our  younger 
potts  could  he  depended  on  to  miss,  but 
Mrs.  Bacon  gives  us  whole  dramas  in  her 
series  in  Harper's.  We  select  three  out  of 
the  live: 

THE  SONGS  OF  FIVE  WOMEN 

By  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon 

THE  WIFE 
\  woman  snatched  him  from  the  gates  of  birth, 

And  laid  him  at  another  woman's  breast, 
And  when  he  slips  at  last  beneath  the  earth, 

A  woman  bathes  him  for  that  last,  long  rest . 

His  eurling  head  he  tucks  within  her  elbow, 
Mis  burning  lips  he  cools  upon  her  heart, 

His  sihery  hair  rests  on  her  faithful  shoulder, 
A  tree,  a  vine,  a  crutch,  our  constant  part! 

Where  can  we  lean,  on  whom  he  leans  forever'.' 
Where  shall  we  rest,  who  must  his  pillow  be? 

Guessing  our  want,  he  reached  above  a  moment. 
And  found  us  God  .  .  .  who  needs  Him  more 
than  we? 

THE  MOTHER 
And  did  She  smile  you  down  the  path, 
And  slip  aside  and  mock  your  wrath, 
And  leave  you  cursing  all  the  rest? 
But  I  will  always  love  you  best! 

And  did  They  smirch  your  youth-white  page. 
And  soil  your  message  to  the  Age, 
So  that  you  can  not  read  it  clear? 
But  you  will  always  find  me  here! 

And  did  It  drag  you  off  the  shore, 
And  pound  you  under  that  white  roar. 
And  toss  you  back,  bruised,  blind  and  dumb? 
But  I  will  be  here  when  you  come! 

THE  TOAST  O'  THE  TOWN 

O  love  it  was  a  rosy  thing,  a  merry  thing,  a  gay 
thing. 

It  bloomed  above  this  cold  old  earth  like  roses 
on  the  snow. 
It  turned  into  a  clawing  thing,  a  cutting  thing,  a 
stabbing  thing — 

I've  loved  a  many  times,  my  lass,  and  I  ought 
to  know ! 

<>  Love  it  was  a  graceful  thing,  a  tender  thing,  a 
touching  thing. 

It  bent  above  my  lifting  arms  like  wave  crests 
o'er  the  land. 

It  turned  into  a  dull  thing,  a  clumsy  thing,  a  crush- 
ing thing — 

It's  bruised  me  many  times,  my  lass,  I  ought  to 
understand! 


On  slippery   desks — and  a  pellet  ready   for   the 

teacher's  eye; 
The  identical  dunce  w  ill  be  grinning  by  the  wall — 
I'll  not  be  there,  I'll  not  be  there,  I'll  not  be  there 

at  all. 

Between  my  lips  I've  had  the  sweetness  of  the 

city  dust. 
I  love  it,  and  I'll  stop  my  ears  and  go 
Where  cheeks  are  painted  pink  and  shiny  motors 

flow. 
I'll  buy  a  baker's  crust 

I'll  wear  my  soles  to  holes  on  pavement  stones — 
I'm  mad  to  go,  I  must,  I  must. 

Toppling   hay   will   rumble   to  red    barns — tonic, 

tonk ! 
The  red  wine-saps  will  gleam  smashed  in  the  ruts 
By  cider  mills  and  copper  pulp  will  turn 
Grasshoppers  drunk. 

Old  men  will  gather  nubbly  bags  of  butternuts; 
The  deacon's  hulking  boy  will  loathe  his  Latin 
And,  as  usual,  flunk; 

Chinese  wiggly  writing — wild  geese  in  the  gold 
Over  Joe  English  Hill — cry,  faint  and  cold, 
(iood-bye!  honk,  honk! — 
I'll  not  be  there,  111  not  be  there,  I'll  not  be  there 

at  all. 

A  safe  berth  after  long  stormy  seas 
is  pictured  here;  also  a  bit  of  Old  England 
that  we  do  not  reduplicate.  The  Saturday 
Review  (London)  brings  us  many  of  Mr. 
Thorley's  lines,  and  he's  a  real  romantic: 

THE  OLD  BARGEE 

By  Wilfrid  Thosley 

Spend  your  time  along  the  towpath  where  the 

banks  are  mossy-lipt. 
Where  tides  are  slow  and  as  you  go  you  hear  the 
chime  of  whipt 

Ripples  sliding 
Round  the  siding 
Where  the  trucks  are  tipt. 

There's    the    miller    at    the    malt  house,    and    his 

daughter's  at  the  door- 
She's  a   lusty    wench  and   willing,    111   be   bound, 
at  ho  you're  poor. 

Show  your  mettle 
And  she'll  settle 
W7hen  you've  made  your  score. 


O  Love  it  was  a  bloomy  thing,  a  flamy  thing,  a 
starry  thing. 

It  flung  me  up  above  the  clouds  as  stars  leap 
in  the  sky. 

It   turned  into  a  leaden  thing,  a  cursed  thing    a 
corpse  tiling — 

And  yet  I  turn  and  look,  my  lass,  to  catch  it 
passing  by ! 

The  little  red  schoolhouse  will  have  its 

h'rst   sensation  if  Miss  Wilkinson's  lines  j„ 
the  New  York  Times  are  prophetic: 

THE   RUNAWAY  SCHOOLMISTRESS 
By  Florence  Wilkinson 

Furry  silver  of  the  frost-touched  leaves  will  fall- 
Sparkling  dawn  will  find 
Shamefaced  asters  blackened  by  the  wall; 
From  the  schoolhouse  on  the  windy  hill 
'Die  first  school  bell  will  call; 
spongy  school  books  like  crumpled  toadstools  will 
lie 


He's  a  tidy  pile  put  by  him,  twenty  homers  in  his 

loft, 
Four  roan  cows  to  graze  his  meadow,  and  a  bit  of 
idle  croft 

Full  o'  lush  room 
For  the  mushroom 
When  the  mould  is  soft. 

And  in  summer  when  it's  sunny  and   the   long 

wheat  billow  rolls, 
Then  it's  good  to  watch  the  swallows,  and  the 
fawn-grey  filly  foals 
Rolling  over 
In  the  clover 
Hound  the  high-looped  poles. 

Filing  far  along  the  towpath  with  a  murmur  that 
is  sweet, 

Past  the  barley  and  the  beetroot  and  the  lofty  piles 
o'  peat, 

With  a  ditty 
To  the  city 
Where  the  mad  wheels  beat. 

Then  I  think  o'  straining  hausers,  and  the  topsails 
o'  the  ships 

All  a-flutter,  sirens  hooting,  crippled  liners  in  the 
slips, 

Gulls  that  flitter 
In  the  litter 
That  the  slow  wave  lips. 


But  at  sea  there's  little  comfort,  little  frolic,  little 

sleep, 
All's  a  misty  midnight  gamble,  nothing's  sure  and 
life  is  cheap 

Life  is  stiller 
At  my  tiller 
And  the  tides  all  neap. 

So  I've  turned  my  back  on  sailing,  said  good-bye 

to  ships  at  sea, 
Take  my  tip  and  do  the  same,  boy;  live  and  die  a 
land  bargee. 

Hark!  she  crushes 
Tliro'  the  rushes 
To  the  malthouse  quay. 

The  contrast  in  appearances  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  has  been  brought 
home  to  too  many  of  us  not  to  feel  the  force 
of  these  lines  in  the  Double  Dealer  (New 
Orleans).  Mr.  Wilson's  address  can  be 
appropriated  to  many  about  to  make  the 
adventure  besides  the  friend  who  is  here 
seen  embarking: 

STUCCO  AND  STONE 

(To  J.  P.  B.) 
By   Edmund  Wilson,  Jr. 

I 

By  summer  seas  that  lull  your  flight. 

By  drowsy  shores  serenely  old, 
In  gleaming  towns  of  rose  and  white. 

You  will  find  bodies  burnt  to  gold — 

There  where  the  waves  are  brought  to  reel 
There  where  the  Alps,  no  longer  free, 

( tome  down  like  elephants  to  kneel 
Beside  the  glazed  and  azure  sea ; 

Or — parched  for  yellow,  rose  and  red — 

Where  madder,  rose  and  yellow  rot. 
Gay  drooping  palaces  that  wade 

Green  waters  ordurous  and  hot. 

II 

Yes:  you  will  find  the  silver-tinselled  night, 
The  mirror  of  the  East  that  takes  her  hue — 
But  I,  the  dusky-toned,  the  dry,  the  brown, 
But  I,  the  city  crowned  with  that  clear  light 
Which  roofs  the  streets  with  crystal  white 
and  blue, 
And  cuts  the  cypress  black  above  the  town — 

That  clearest  light  which,  biting  the  straight  stone. 
The  low-domed  hills,  clipped  sharp  the  cliffs  of 
Hell- 
That   pure  and  candid  radiance,   bright  to 
blind, 
Which  brims  the  valley,  where  a  vision  shone 
That  fled  like  snow — too  infinite  to  tell ! — 
Or  like  the  Sibyl's  leaves  before  the  wind. 


Ill 

Florence  or  Nancy — Nancy  nobly  cold! — 
Ah,  still  in  dreams  I  ride  again  as  once 
The  northern  roads  and  late  re-enter  there, 
Below  white  August  clouds  with  rounded  bellies, 
The  great  high  thin-ribbed  gates  of  black  and  gold 
And  stand  in  the  wide  Eighteenth  Century  square 
Beneath  stone  urns  atop  gray-yellow  fronts- 
Yes,  still  I  seek  down  vistas  of  Callot. 
With  yellow  leaves  along  the  linden  alleys, 
Old  houses  in  a  sober  brass-trimmed  row, 
Leaf-freshened   courts,    clear   windows   long   and 

low. 
And  the  gray  ancient  gods, 
That  bear  about  their  battered  empty  pods 
The  Eighteenth  Century  on  pose  and  face 
In  fresh  indelible  grace. 
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It's  time  to 

re-roof  for  the  last  time 

right  over  the  old  shingles 


HT'HE  next  heavy  rain- 
-*■  storm  may  result  in  cost- 
ly damage.  Or  flying  sparks 
from  a  sudden  neighborhood 
fire,  falling  on  your  old  in- 
flammable roof,  may  bring 
complete  destruction. 

Re- roof  now;  protect  your- 
self from  damage  or  disaster 
and  at  the  same  time  save 
money  by  laying  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 
right  over  the  old  roof.  You 
save  the  cost  of  ripping  off 
the  old  shingles  and  carting 
them  away.  Your  lawns  and 
shrubbery  are  safe  from  the 
litter  and  damage  of  falling 
shingles.  And  you  save 
money  for  years  to  come  be- 
cause Asbestos  Shingles  are 
permanent;  and  you  will 
never  need  to  re-roof  again. 

Double  roof 
protection 

The  old  roof  under  Asbes- 


tos Shingles  acquires  a  new 
value.  It  becomes  a  pro- . 
tecting  blanket  of  insulation 
against  the  summer  sun 
and  winter  cold.  The  up- 
stairs rooms  will  be  warmer 
in  winter  and  cooler  in  sum- 
mer. 

A  fire-proof  roof 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles  are  more  than  fire- 
safe.  They  are  fire-proof. 
They  are  given  the  highest 
ratings  by  Underwriters' 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

In  Johns-Manville  Asbes- 
tos Shingles  you  have  a  wide 
range  of  choice;  in  the  vari- 
ous soft  colors  of  gray,  red 
and  brown;  in  different  thick- 
nesses and  edges  rough  or 
smooth;  hexagonal  or  Amer- 
ican method. 

Drop  a  post  card  today 
for  our  booklet,  "Re-roofing 
for  the  last  time." 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc.,  Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Branches  in  56  Large  Cilii  s 
For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Lid..   Toronto 

Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Shingles 


What  Type  of  Asbestos  Roofing? 

This  chart  will  help  you  decide 


Kind  of  Building 

Type  of  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Brand  or  Trade 
Name 

Small  buildings 

Slate  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles 

Flexstone — red,  green,, 
gray,  or  blue-black 

Dwellings 
$3.01  )0-$7, 000 

Slate  surfaced 

shingles 

or  rigid  asbestos 

shingles 

Flexstone — red,  green, 
gray,  or  blue-black 
rigid- 
red,  brown  or  gray 

Dwellings 
$7,O0O-$25,00O 

Rigid  asbestos 

shingles 

Standard  or 
extra  thick — red, 
brown,  gray  or 
blended 

Dwellings 
$25,000  upwards 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Colorblende— five- 
tone,  brown  with  or 
without  red  or  gray 
accidentals 

Factories,  shops  and 
mills— Monitor  and 
Sawtooth  roofs* 

3  or  4-ply  ready 
roofing  or 
Built-up  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Ready 
Roofing  or  Built-up 
Roofing 

Flat  roofs — 

all  buildings 

Built-up  roofing 

Johns-Manville  Asbes- 
tos Built-up  Roofing 

Skeleton  frame 
buildings — 
standard  conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  with  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Manville 
Corrugated  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Skeleton  frame  build- 
ings— excessive  tem- 
perature  or  conden- 
sation conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  without  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Manville 
Transite  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Roofing 
and  Siding 

•AW  —  Industrial    buildings   call    t'oi    expert   advice. 
A  roofing  expert  is  available  lit  all  Johns-Manville  Branches. 


The  famous  blow-torch  h-si  has  con- 
vinced hundreds  of  the  fire-safety  of 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings. 
Have  your  dealer  make  this  lest. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


The  Harbor  of 
Your  Boy's  Mind 

You,  in  your  way,  your  boy  in  his, 
are  each  imagining  the  time  when 
his  ship  will  come  in. 

You,  from  ripe  experience,  know  the  per- 
sistent work,  the  dogged  plugging,  the 
periods  of  high  hopes,  the  times  of  bitter 
disappointment,  the  temptations  to  be 
fought  down,  the  self-sacrifice  to  be  en- 
dured before  success  is  his.  But  how  is 
he  thinking?  Is  the  harbor  of  his  mind 
full  of  galleons  of  easily  won  wealth,  fanci- 
ful visions  of  miraculous  victories,  himself 
a  conquering  hero  nonchalantly  pushing 
difficulties  out  of  his  way? 

Too  many  boys  have  this  picture  of  them- 
selves and  their  future.  At  the  first  hard 
knock  they  are  disillusioned;  it  didn't  hap- 
pen that  way  in  the  story-books.  They 
crumple  up — licked.  Unprotesting,  they 
accept  a  place  in  the  rank  and  file  of  life. 

AmemcmjBoy 

"The   Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine 
or  Boys  in  All  the  World" 

is  waging  a  winning  fight  against  these  false 
ideas  of  boyhood.  By  means  of  stories  and 
articles  especially  written  by  master 
story-tellers  it  is  giving  the  boys  of  America 
inspiring,  realistic  pictures  of  the  world  as  it 
is.  The  heroes  of  these  tales  are  every-day 
flesh-and-blood  boys  and  men  with  work 
to  do,  fights  to  fight,  principles  to  maintain, 
difficulties  to  surmount.  Boys  eagerly 
reading  these  stories  see  themselves  under 
like  conditions.  Effort,  preparation,  honor, 
clean  living  become  inviting. 

Their  minds,  quick  to  resent  preaching  and  moral- 
izing, grasp  facts  in  this  well-founded  fiction  that 
in  curtain  lectures  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other, 
that  in  textbooks  appear  as  so  much  dry  and  irk- 
some study. 

Let  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  bring  its  cargoes  of 
fine  inspiration  into  your  home.  Let  it  fill  your 
boy's  mind  with  visions  of  success  rightly  won  It 
will  fortify  him  against  perplexities  which  he,  some 
time,  must  meet  and  battle.  It  will  equip  him  to 
look  the  world  in  the  face  with  confidence  and  un- 
derstanding. It  will  inspire  him  to  action  prooerlv 
directed.  * 

A  year'*  subscription  at  $2-00  will  brinn 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY  each  month  by 
mail.  Single  numbers  are  20c  at  news- 
stands. Subscribe  for  a  year  or  place 
a  standing  order   with    your  newsdealer. 

AinericanBoy 

V"    T„HE,BS,P2AGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
▼        No.   383   American   Bldg.,   Detroit,   Mich. 
Enclosed   find  12  00,   for    which    send    Tm 

Same 

tddreae        


"That's  right."  he  agreed.  "We  all 
-want  rain  checks." 

As  a  "business  proposition"  the  New 
Civilization  bus  line  is  not  yet  on  its  feet, 
but  hopes  soon  to  be.  The  cars  were  pur- 
chased by  the  bank  and  mortgaged.  On 
proper  estimates  for  depreciation  they 
showed  a  deficit  of  $46  the  first  week.  But 
during  the  week  just  past  the  deficit  was 
only  $5.71,  giving  a  prospect  of  economic 
independence  Avhen  the  membership  gets 
larger  and  the  idea  becomes  more  firmly 
rooted.    The  total  deficit  to  date  is  $111. 

The  cars  are  kept  busy  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  9  at  night  and  journey 
an  average  of  100  miles  each  per  day. 

As  against  the  piece  of  aluminum  one 
rider  dropt  in  a  $10  bill  for  a  short  journey; 
and  the  members  of  New  Civilization  in 
general  regard  its  founder  as  a  benefactor 
of  the  first  water. 

A  town  bus  line  is  by  no  means  the  limit 
of  Mr.  Bristol's  conception  of  the  usefulness 
of  his  new  order.  He  has  just  purchased  a 
14-room  house  near  the  center  of  the  town. 
It  is  being  refitted  and  modernized.  That 
it  may  be  self-supporting  it  will  probably 
be  occupied  by  a  private  family.  But  one 
room  will  be  reserved  as  a  elubroom  for 
members. 

"We  may  make  it  a  community  house," 
said  Mr.  Bristol.  "We  are  even  considering 
a  kindergarten  and  having  a  New  Civiliza- 
tion hospital  where  we  shall  take  our  mem- 
bers in  young.  In  other  words,  tangibles 
and  probables  are  what  we  are  concerned 
with."  *         

THE  APPROACHING  END  OF  THE 
"SHAKERS" 

/~\NE  of  the  last  of  the  Shaker  eommuni- 
^^  ties  in  the  United  States,  representa- 
tives of  a  sect  whose  influence  in  America 
has  been  felt  for  a  century  and  a  half,  was 
disbanded  in  the  latter  part  of  September; 
when  their  effects  were  sold  at  auction. 
This  auction  sale,  in  the  Shaker  community 
at  South  Union,  Ky.,  popularly  called 
Shakertown  discloses  the  fact,  remarks  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  World,  that 
Shakerism,  as  a  picturesque  feature  of 
American  life,  is  at  the  point  of  extinction. 
Of  the  fifty  Shaker  communities  once  scat- 
tered over  the  East,  Middle  West  and 
South  only  seven  remain.  A  membership 
once  numbering  several  thousand  has 
dwindled  to  250,  and  most  of  the  sur- 
vivors arc  past  the  allotted  three-score 
years  and  ten.  "For  fifty  years  or  more," 
the  World  writer  goes  on: 

There  have  been  rumors  that  Shakerism 
was  gradually  dying  out.  Shaker  leaders 
would  neither  confirm  nor  deny.  To-day 
the  New  York  World  reporter  obtained  the 
first  authentic  admission  regarding  the  end- 
ing of  the  society  from  Elder  Walter  Shep- 
erd,  one  of  the  spiritual  advisers  of  the  sect. 
(There  are  four  spiritual  advisers,  two  men 
and  two  women.)  Elder  Walter,  as  he  is 
•  ailed  by  his  Shaker  brothers  and  sisters, 
is  also  one  of  the  two  male  heads  of  the 
North  Brother  "Family"  of  the  Shaker 
Milage  her,..  His  household  is  composed 
Of  twenty-one  men  and  women,  the  voung- 
esl  being  past  fifty.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  North  Brother  Familv  numbered 
hundreds. 


In  the  auction  sale  at  South  Union,  the 
cattle  and  household  goods  of  the  century- 
old  estate,  valued  at  more  than  $250,000, 
wall  go  under  the  hammer.  Thus  sounds 
the  death-knell  of  the  inevitable  end  of  the 
kindly,  honest,  frugal,  hardworking  celibate 
religious  sect  which  has  had  its  rise  and  fall 
in  the  United  States  within  the  last  century 
and  a  half.  The  Shakers  are  accepting 
their  end  with  the  same  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  understanding  that  they  have  ever 
shown  toward  all  people  and  all  circum- 
stances. 

Altho  most  outside  observers  attribute 
the  pending  fall  of  Shakerism  to  their  car- 
dinal tenet  of  celibacy,  the  elders  assign  a 
very  different  cause — namely,  that  the 
communistic  code  of  living  requires  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  personal  property  to 
hold  converts  who  otherwise  would  be  at- 
tracted. The  religion  demands  that  the 
novice  give  all  his  possessions  to  the  sect. 
"The  closing  of  the  community  at  South 
Union,  Ky.,"  said  Elder  Walter,  "leaves 
us  but  six  active  communities:  all  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  where  we  first  settled,  and 
one  community  in  Florida  which  we  are 
about  to  close  out.  The  communities  that 
are  still  active  and  which  number  in  total 
a  membership  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  are:  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  the 
parent  colony  established  by  the  founder 
of  Shakerism,  Ann  Lee,  in  1777;  Water- 
vliet,  N.  Y.,  near  Albany,  the  second  col- 
ony; Hancock,  Mass.,  whose  acres  of  land 
meet  ours  in  New  York;  East  Canterbury, 
N.  H.;  Alfred  and  Sabbath  Day  Lake  in 
Maine. 

"Where  once  we  had  a  large  membership 
we  now  are  only  a  handful.  Most  of  us 
are  old — too  old  to  till  our  lands  and  carry 
on  the  agricultural  work  demanded  to  keep 
up  our  acreage.  At  Hancock  and  East 
Canterbury  there  are  a  few  children,  but 
our  work  is  about  through.  We  are  doing 
no  proselyting  and  taking  in  only  such  con- 
verts as  seek  us. 

"Within  a  few  years  our  earthly  mission 
will  be  finished.  We  probably  will  close 
out  most  of  our  communities  as  the  num- 
bers decrease,  sell  the  land  and  goods,  and 
all  gather  at  the  parent  colony  where  we 
own  3,000  acres  and  enough  buildings  to 
provide  shelter  for  us  all. 

"Some  there  are  who  may  return  to  then- 
own  people.  In  the  case  of  South  Union 
only  two  survivors  returned  to  us.  The 
other  five  wished  to  leave  the  society  and 
go  home,  so  we  settled  on  each  a  substan- 
tial allotment  and  permitted  them  to  sever 
their  connections  with  us." 

Elder  Walter  is  tall,  slender  and  gentle 
of  manner.  His  gray  hair  is  wavy,  as  is 
also  his  beard.  His  voice  is  low  and  calm, 
giving  the  hearer  a  feeling  of  restful ness 
and  relaxation.  Of  English  birth,  he  still 
retains  the  English  accent. 

Tho  not  naturally  communicative,  Elder 
Walter  received  the  reporter  with  courtesy 
and  kindness,  in  keeping  with  his  religion. 
He  answered  all  questions  asked  of  him, 
often  deliberating  before  answering  that 
he  might  be  absolutely  accurate.  In 
affirming  or  denying  a  statement  he  used 
the  Shaker's  "yea"  and  "nay." 

No  Shaker  is  allowed  to  indulge  in  smok- 
ing, drinking,  nor  dancing  with  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Elder  Walter  believes  that  the 
ruling  against  smoking  in  a  way  is  respon- 
sible for  the  longevity  of  the  sect.  He  be- 
lieves in  regularity,  simplicity  and  temper- 
ance in  all  things.  He  himself  is  a  vege- 
tarian. 

The  younger  days  of  the  present  head 
of  the  society  were  spent  in  England.  Ib- 
was  a  poor  boy  and  Avent  to  work  when 
very    young.        He    entered    the    Shaker 


Society   at    thirty-five, 
the  seventies. 


To-dav    he    is    in 


The  story  of  the  Community  that  is 
about  to  be  "closed  out,"  is  told  in  this 
special  dispatch  to  the  World  from  Hop- 
kinsville,  Ky. : 

The  picturesque  colony  of  Shakers,  that 
unusual  religious  sect  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  peculiar  motion  they  manifest 
when  wrought  up  to  religious  ecstasy,  at 
South  Union,  in  Warren  County,  Ky.,  will 
soon  be  but  a  memory.  Most  of  the  quaint 
and  deeply  religious  people  who  once  made 
up  the  colony  have  died.  The  few  sur- 
vivors have  gone  to  the  parent  colony  at 
Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  from  which  they 
sprang.  The  solid  and  pretentious  build- 
ings, some  of  them  more  than  a  century 
old,  still  stand  as  well  preserved  almost  as 
the  day  they  were  built,  but  they  are  quiet 
and  deserted.  In  them  is  much  of  the 
hand-made  furniture  for  which  the  Shakers 
were  famous.  The  same  wide,  verdant  and 
fertile  fields  are  there  as  of  yore,  and  over 
them  fat  cattle  browse.  But  the  scene  is 
hushed  and  still,  its  activity  having  de- 
parted. 

The  entire  colony  will  be  sold  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  September  26. 

The  fertile  land,  4,113  acres,  almost  as 
level  as  a  floor,  which  has  been  cultivated 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  with  care 
and  expert  knoAvledge,  will  be  sold  in 
tracts  of  twenty-five  to  150  acres  to  the 
highest  bidders.  Along  with  it  will  go  the 
furniture  in  the  houses,  much  of  it  that  will 
command  fancy  prices  as  antiques;  sev- 
eral hundred  fine  cattle,  farm  implements 
and  machinery,  hay,  corn,  etc.  This  is  the 
final  disposition  of  the  rich  estate  of  a  once 
numerous  people  who  have  ended  their 
earthly  pilgrimage  and  leave  no  progeny 
to  claim  and  hold  the  property. 

Celibacy  was  one  of  the  cardinal  tenets 
of  the  Shaker  faith,  and  while  men  and 
women  dwelt  together  in  the  colony,  there 
was  no  marrying.  So  it  was  that  the  num- 
ber gradually  grew  less  and  less,  not  only 
at  South  Union,  but  at  the  other  colonies 
in  the  United  States.  Now  the  remaining 
few  are  gathering  together  at  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.,  the  first  colony  formed  in  this  coun- 
try and  from  which  missionaries  went  out 
and  established  the  other  colonies. 

On  this  point  in  one  of  then'  books  we  find : 

"Shakers  believe  in  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  The  inspiration  of  Ann  Lee 
(founder  of  the  religion)  led  her  to  learn 
the  cause  and  apply  the  remedy  for  human 
depravity;  and  who  could  do  it  better  than 
a  woman?  Then  was  revealed  the  two 
orders  of  the  society,  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual.  The  children  of  this  world  are 
married  and  given  in  marriage.  You  are 
all  aware  that  Shakers  do  not  marry. 

"The  natural  order  is  all  right  if  they 
obey  the  law.  The  end  will  come  when 
the  harvest  comes,  and  the  harvest  Avill 
come  when  we  stop  generating.  They  want 
Avar  to  depopulate  the  world,  but  this  is 
not  the  Shaker  way.  The  Christian  way 
was  to  stop  the  raising  of  children  and  live 
as  brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  the  merci- 
ful way,  and  by  all  living  so  the  harvest 
would  soon  come." 

So  rigidly  was  this  rule  enforced  that  the 
houses  were  arranged  with  two  entrances. 
one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the  women, 
and  for  the  same  reason  there  were  two 
stairways,  and  the  men  had  rooms  on  one 
side  of  the  building  and  the  women  on  the 
opposite  side. 

In  this  connection  the  following  from  the 
"Rules  of  Propriety"  is  interesting. 

"Brethren  and  sisters  should   not    pass 
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Take  the  Work  Out 
of  Cooking 

Get  through  sooner,  save  fuel  and  get  better  results 
than  you  have  ever  obtained  with  an  ordinary  or  old 
fashioned  stove  or  range. 

Install  the  wonderful  Duplex -Alcazar  and  see  the 
change  it  makes  in  your  work. 

Just  the  Heat  You  Want 

The  Duplex -Alcazar  burns  gas  and  coal  or  wood — 
together  or  singly.  You  can  regulate  your  heat  to  get 
it  exactly  right.  Change  from  fuel  to  fuel  or  start  the 
combination  in  an  instant. 


On  hot  days  use  gas  and  have  a  cool  kitchen, 
winter,  coal  or  wood  and  keep  the  kitchen  warm, 
any  time  burn  gas  with  either  coal  or  wood. 

All  this  means  comfort  and  better  cooking. 


In 
At 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


Best  dealers  everywhere  sell  the  Duplex-Alcazar.  Ask 
yours  about  it.  There  is  a  type  and  style  to  suit  your 
needs.     Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  Booklet. 

For  districts  where  there  is  no  gas,  we  furnish  an  Oil 
Duplex- Alcazar  which  burns  kerosene  oil  and  coal  or  wood. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO. 

407  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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How  can    } 
your  home  be 

HEALTHFUL 

without 

Running  W&ter? 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Install  This  Private 

Pumping  Station 

In  Your  Home 


Carrying  heavy  pails  of  water  day 
after  day  is  as  injurious  to  a  woman's 
health  as  breathing  impure  air  or  eating 
bad  food.  Doing  things  every  day  the 
hard,  inconvenient  way  has  taken  the 
joy  from  thousands  of  lives. 

Health  in  the  home  demands  sanitary 
conditions  and  modern  comforts.  And 
one  important  feature  is  running  water 
under  pressure.  \\  hen  you  have  running 
water  you  have  a  modern  sink.  Water, 
hot  or  cold,  or  hard  or  soft,  is  always 
available. 

No  More  Pumping 

You  simply  turn  the  faucet.  You  have 
a  modern  bathroom  in  the  house.  You 
have  running  water  in  the  basement,  in 
the  garage  or  barn.  You  have  water 
under  pressure  for  sprinkling  lawn,  flow- 
ers, garden  truck,  and  for  fire  protection. 
These  things  are  necessary  to  healthful 
and  happy  surroundings. 

\\  hether  your  house  is  a  summer  place  on  the 
lake,  a  suburban  home  or  on  a  farm,  you  can 
have  these  health  promoting  conveniences  by 
installing  this  home  pumping  station  on  your 

Its  Automatic 

FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
HOME  WATER  PLANT 

Operates  from   any   electric   litjht   socket   or 
e  lighting  plant  circuit.     Pumpr,  water  from 
m,    shallow    well,    spring   or   lake,    un 
itre.      Noiseless  and  automatic.      No  swil 
rn.      No  adjustments  to  make.     Has  gal- 
vanized  steel   tank.     This   is   the   only   water 
plant  with  the  famous  Fairbanks-Moise  Pump. 

Capacity  200  Gallons  per  Hour 

Now  selling  at  a  low  price.  Costs  only  a  few 
cents  a  week  to  operate.  Don't  accept  a  sub- 
stitute. If  you  do  not  know  our  local  dealer, 
write  us  for  complete  information  and  literature. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE    &    CO. 

yfanufacturers  Chicago 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


each  other  on  the  stairs,  if  consistent  to 
avoid  it;  but  when  in  company  with  each 
other,  the  brethren  should  go  up-stairs  first, 
and  the  sisters  go  down-stairs  first. 

"Brethren  and  sisters  should  not  visit 
each  other's  apartments  late  in  the  evening. 

"When  sisters  walk  in  the  fields,  gardens, 
barns  or  to  the  brethren's  shops,  there 
should  be,  at  least,  two  in  the  company, 
and  it  is  no  less  important  when  they  ride 
in  a  carriage. 

"The  chewing  or  smoking  of  tobacco  should 
not  be  practised  by  any  Christian  believer." 

The  Shakers  were  unalterably  opposed  to 
strife  in  any  form,  and  would  not  resent 
attacks  upon  them.  They  sought  only  to 
be  left  unmolested,  to  live  their  lives,  and 
to  serve  God  in  the  way  that  they  thought 
proper,  vouchsafing  the  same  rights  to 
every  one  else  themselves. 

They  were  an  industrious,  thrifty  and 
contented  people,  and  wherever  they 
located  they  developed  fine  farms,  factories 
and  other  vocations.  While  they  did  not 
marry  they  lived  in  what  they  termed 
"families,"  with  some  prominent  and  true 
Shaker  as  the  head  of  the  "family." 

The  colony  at  South  Union  Avas  estab- 
lished about  1805.  It  came,  according  to 
Shaker  literature,  from  a  vision  seen  by 
Ann  Lee,  probably  about  1801  or  1802. 

John  Meacham,  Benjamin  S.  Youngs  and 
Issachar  Bates  started  out  on  January  1, 
1S05,  for  the  journey  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  Kentucky,  making  the  journey 
on  foot  with  one  horse  to  carry  their  baggage. 
They  suffered  prhrations  and  hardships,  but 
stuck  doggedly  to  their  task  and  reached 
their   destination  in  about   three  months. 

The  first  building  of  size  and  permanency 
at  South  Union  was  built  in  1810,  it  being  a 
frame  structure.  This  was  followed  by 
other  frame  buildings,  but  as  the  colony 
greAv,  which  it  did  for  a  time  as  new  mem- 
bers were  taken  in,  and  at  one  time 
numbered  several  hundred,  larger  and 
more  pretentious  buildings  were  erected. 
These  included  not  only  living-quarters, 
but  mills,  factories,  stores,  offices,  church, 
barns,  etc.  Most  of  these  were  of  solid 
masonry,  with  very  thick  walls  and  most 
substantial  construction  throughout.  At 
present  there  are  about  100  buildings  of  all 
types  on  the  tract,  and  as  the  Shakers  were 
a  progressive  people  and  kept  up  with  the 
times,  these  are  equipped  with  electric 
lights,  running  water,  furnace  heat  and 
many  have  laundries  in  the  basements. 
The  last  of  these  buildings  erected  by  the 
Shakers  was  a  store  in  1917. 

Everything  was  on  a  community  basis, 
the  Shakers  never  competing  against  each 
other.  There  was  one  church,  one  store  at 
which  everything  was  sold  at  as  nearly  cost 
as  possible,  and  an  article  "made  by  one 
family  was  not  duplicated  by  other  families 
unless  it  happened  that  the  demand  was  so 
great  that  one  family  could  not  supply  it. 

The  Shakers  were  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  everything  they  produced.  They 
wouldn't  put  out  an  inferior  article,  and 
their  brooms,  preserves,  window  sash, 
garden  and  field  seed  and  cattle  were 
sought  after  by  dealers  in  these  lines,  and 
they  always  commanded  a  premium  above 
the  ruling  market  prices. 

As  the  number  of  believers  in  the  colony 
declined,  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
outside  help,  but  in  this,  too,  the  Shakers 
had  little  trouble,  for  they  always  paid  a 
fair  wage  and  treated  their  hired  help  with 
utmost  consideration. 


SUITABLE  HONORS  FOR  THE 
"UNKNOWN  CITIZEN" 

7NKNOWN  warriors"  have  received 
*^  large  tributes  from  most  of  the  civi- 
lized nations  who  lately  found  it  necessary 
to  indulge  in  a  most  uncivilized  war.  It 
occurs  to  Christopher  Morley,  who  runs  a 
column  called  "The  Bowling  Green"  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  writes  books 
and  things  on  the  side,  that  "the  unknown 
citizen"  the  real  foundation  of  civilization 
as  a  going  concern,  might  have  equal  claim 
on  his  countrymen.  With  a  distinctly 
forward-looking  attitude  toward  the  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Morley  no  sooner  had  the  idea  than 
he  imagined  the  celebration  as  already 
completed.  "We  shall  never  forget,"  he 
writes  "being  in  Washington  when  the 
great  celebration  was  held  in  honor  of  The 
Unknown  Citizen."  With  some  allowance 
for  the  writer's  creative  imagination,  the 
affair  was  carried  off  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  day  was  proclaimed  a  National 
Fete.  On  that  day  The  Unknown  Citizen — 
chosen  after  long  investigation  by  a  secret 
committee  sworn  to  silence — arrived  at  the 
Union  Station.  He  and  his  Avife  had  been 
quietly  lured  away  from  their  home  on  a 
plausible  pretext  and  then  kidnaped  into  a 
gaudy  special  train,  where  eA'erything  had 
been  explained  to  them.  Halts  had  been 
made  at  big  cities  en  route  for  the  crowds 
to  pay  homage.  .  .   . 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  the 
cleA-er  selective  process  by  which  the  Citi- 
zen had  been  chosen.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  was  a  typical  homo  Americanus — a 
worthy  and  slightly  battered  creature,  Avho 
had  raised  a  family  of  four  children  and 
plugged  along  at  his  job  and  paid  his  taxes 
and  cranked  his  fliA-ver  and  set  up  a  radio 
on  the  roof  and  planted  sunfloAvers  in  the 
back  yard,  and  lent  his  wife  a  hand  at  the 
washing,  and  frequently  mended  the  kitchen 
stOAe-pipe.  He  had  never  broken  open  the 
china  pigs  containing  the  children's  money. 

We  shall  neA'er  forget  seeing  him  arriA"e 
at  the  great  station  in  Washington.  He 
AA-as  strangely  troubled  and  anxious,  a  bit 
incredulous,  too,  belieAang  this  was  all  some 
sort  of  put-up  job.  Also,  somewhere  on  the 
train  he  had  lost  one  of  his  elastic  sleeA-e 
suspenders,  and  one  cuff  kept  on  falling 
round  his  Avrist.  He  walked  uneasily  along 
the  red  vel\'et  carpet  and  was  greeted  by 
President  Harding  and  the  Ambassadors 
of  Foreign  PoAvers.  Mr.  Sousa's  band  was 
there,  and  struck  up  an  uproarious  anthem 
composed  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Harding 
then  spoke  in  the  most  friendly  and  charm- 
ing way,  appraising  the  value  of  preserved 
nationality,  the  solid  virtue  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  and  the  sendees  of  The  UnknoAvn 
Citizen  to  his  country. 

For  a  moment  there  was  an  awkward 
pause,  but  the  Citizen's  Wife,  AAmo  was  eA'i- 
dently  a  strong-minded  woman,  nudged 
him  sharply,  and  the  Citizen  tottered 
forward.  Fortunately  some  New  York 
neAvspaper  men  had  been  on  the  train  with 
him,  and  had  written  a  little  speech  for  him 
to  debver.  He  read  it,  a  bit  tremulously. 
It  stated  that  he  was  aware  this  tribute 
Avas  not  meant  for  him  personally,  but  for 
the  great  body  of  middle-class  citizenship 
he  had  been  chosen  to  represent.  There 
was  great  speculation  in  the  audience  as  to 
what  part  of  the  country  the  Citizen  came 
from :  his  accent  Avas  perhaps  a  trifle 
Hoosierish,  but  wiseacres  insisted  that    his 
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general  fixings  were  plainly  Sears-Roebuck 
and  not  identifiable  with  any  section. 

Accompanied  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  and 
the  national  colors,  The  Unknown  Citizen 
was  taken  to  the  Capitol,  where  Congress, 
convened  in  joint  session,  awaited  to  do 
him  honor.  After  being  introduced,  the 
Citizen  stammered  a  few  words  of  embar- 
rassment. During  the  buffet  lunch  in  the 
lobbies,  however,  he  began  to  pluck  up 
heart,  for  he  found  the  Congressmen  very 
human.  He  even  ventured  to  express,  very 
politely,  a  few  sentiments  about  the  bonus. 
the  tariff,  the  income  tax,  and  the  coal 
strike.  Gathering  confidence,  he  might 
have  grown  almost  eloquent  over  these 
topics,  but  the  Senatorial  committee,  fore- 
seeing trouble,  hastened  him  along  to  see 
the  gifts  that  had  been  sent  from  all  over 
the  world.  They  were  all  laid  out  for  in- 
spection. Henry  Ford  had  sent  a  new 
sedan,  with  a  self-starter,  and  the  arms  of 
the  United  States  gilded  on  the  door. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  had  sent  a 
bound  volume  of  Arthur  Brisbane's  edi- 
torials. The  Prince  of  Wales,  perhaps  mis- 
understanding the  exact  nature  of  the  cere- 
mony, had  sent  a  solid  gold  punch  bowl 
engraved  Dieu  et  Mon  Drought.  The  Pre- 
mier of  NeAv  Zealand  had  sent  a  live  kan- 
garoo. The  Bailiff  of  Angora  had  sent  a 
large  silky  goat.  Mayor  Hylan  had  sent  a 
signed  photograph  of  himself  wearing  over- 
alls. The  Shipping  Board  had  sent  a  silver 
flask.  But  we  have  not  space  for  the  full 
list  cf  presents.    .  .  . 

Tea  was  served  at  the  White  House. 
All  the  corps  diplomatique  were  there,  and 
were  presented  to  the  Citizen  and  his  Wife. 
It  was  a  great  afternoon.  The  Marine 
Band  played  in  the  garden;  Senator  Borah 
and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  beginning  to 
see  a  sort  of  prickly  heat  burn  out  upon 
The  Unknown  Citizen's  forehead,  tactfully 
played  a  tennis  match  to  keep  the  crowd 
in  good  humor.  Laddie  Boy,  wagging  his 
tail  vigorously,  kept  at  The  Unknown  Citi- 
zen's heels  and  did  much  to  cheer  him. 
The  Unknown  Citizen  liked  Mr.  Harding 
greatly  and  found  him  easy  to  talk  to;  but 
some  of  the  Special  Representatives  from 
abroad,  such  as  Mr.  Balfour  and  M.  Tar- 
dieu,  he  found  difficult. 

The  monument  in  Potomac  Park  was 
dedicated  at  sunset.  After  that  the  com- 
mittee on  Savoir  Faire,  observing  the  wilted 
collar  of  The  Unknown  Citizen,  thought  it 
the  truest  courtesy  to  let  him  escape.  We 
ourself  managed  to  follow  him  through 
the  crowds.  He  and  his  wife  looked  ner- 
vously over  their  shoulders  now  and  then, 
but  they  had  shaken  off  pursuit.  At  a 
little  stationery  store  they  bought  some 
postcards.     Then  they  went  to  the  movies. 


Something  Worse. — Once  a  friend  of 
Mark  Twain's  was  conversing  with  him 
regarding  a  terrible  affliction  of  a  person 
known  to  them  both.     The  friend  said: 

"  Can  you  imagine  anything  worse  than 
having  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  at  the 
same  time?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mark:  "  can  easily 
imagine  some  things  worse  than  that — for 
instance,  rheumatism  and  St.  Vitus's 
dance." — Everybody' s  Magazine. 


Deeply  Attached.- — Yesterday  morning 
when  we  met  Bill  Williams  on  the  8.13, 
we  asked  if  anvthing  was  new. 

"  I  dono,"  said  Bill  slowly.  "  D'je  bear 
about  the  attachment  George  Acker  just 
had  put  on  his  car?  " 

"  No,"  we  said.     "  What's  it  for?  " 

"  Two    hundred    dollars,"    said     Bill. 
Motor  Life. 


^'A    \W       P 
Harriet  Beecher  Sicue 


Shakespeare 


Have  You  thePower 

that  makes  some 
men  and  women  great? 


THERE  is  one  great  secret  of  success. 
Some  people,  naturally  endowed  with 
it,  are  unaware  of  their  advantage.  It  is 
like  a  fine  tool,  given  them  at  birth. 
Those  who  learn  to  use  it  most  skillfully 
rise  to  heights  that  others  don't  attain. 

Scores  of  men  and  women  possess  this 
tool — dull,  perhaps,  through  lack  of  use, 
but  needing  only  use  to  make  it  sharp; 
then  the  skill  (which  may  be  acquired)  to 
carve  out  the  career  of  which  they  are 
capable  and  about  which  they  have 
dreamed,  but  toward  which  they  have 
never  yet  advanced. 

The  Fundamental  Secret 
of  Success 

IT  is  the  force  that  solves  most  of  life's 
problems;  that  builds  great  dams, 
factories  and  universities;  that  produces 
X-rays  and  radio;  that  writes  master- 
pieces of  literature. 

You  no  doubt  use  it  to  some  extent 
each  day.  It  measures  your  success  in 
everything  you  do.  Age  is  no  bar  to  its 
exercise. 

The  one  requirement  is  that  you  be 
naturally  endowed  with  it.  Some  are. 
Others  are  not.  And  many,  richly  en- 
dowed but  unaware  of  it,  miss  their 
greatest  opportunity. 

The  Channel 

— without  cost  or  obligation 

TF  you  wish  to  know  about  yourself,  ask  for 
-*-  the  famous  Palmer  Test  Questionnaire.  It 
submits  questions,  the  answers  to  which  will 
almost  unfailingly  reveal  whether  or  not  you 
have  this  inherent  ability. 

Your  answers  are  confidential.  We  tell  you 
sincerely  what  your  test  shows  and  give  com- 
plete reasons  for  our  opinion. 

You'll  find  this  test  intensely  interesting  and 
you  may  discover  something  in  you  that  you 
iittle  thought  you  had. 

It's  worth  a  two-cent  stamp — costs  nothing 
more  in  money  or  in  obligation.  So  send  the 
coupon  for  the  Questionnaire. 

This  fine  instrument  is  Creative  Imagination. 
One  of  the  wonders  of  it  is  that  so  few  people 
wlii  i  in"'1  endowed  with  it  have  learned  how  to 
use  it  i.i  making  their  success  in  life  more  out- 
standing and  more  real. 

The  Channel 
through  which  it  is  developed 

""pIIE  most  fertile   testing   ground    where    un- 
l     trained  people  have  fullest   opportunity   to 
prove  creative  imagination,  is  the  moving  pic- 
ture industry. 

Pri  vious  experience  counts  least  in  photoplay 

COPYRIGHTED     BY    PALMER     PHOTOPLAY 

CORPORATION 

HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 


writing,  so  it  is  open  to  the  novice  who  is  will- 
ing to  learn  and  develop. 

Leading  playwrights,  novelists  and  short 
story  writers  have  failed  to  write  the  most  suc- 
cessful photoplays.  The  best  have  come  from 
men  and  women  unknown  in  the  fiction  world, 
but  who  developed  creative  imagination  and 
learned  the  technique  of  photoplay  construction. 

We  teach  the  writing  of  photodrama  through 
an  eminently  successful  home-study  course; 
but  hundreds  of  men  and  women  students  of 
all  ages  are  not  studying  to  make  this  kind  of 
writing  a  profession. 

Doctors,  lawyers,  educators,  architects — men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life — are  using  this 
means  of  sharpening  this  tool — Creative  Imag- 
ination, that  invaluable  power — to  apply  to 
other  activities  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  photoplay  is  the  ideal  field  for  proper 
instruction  in  this  development  for  it  furnishes 
both  the  necessary  objective  for  study  and  a 
money-making  field  from  which  graduates  are 
reaping,  and  thousands  more  can  reap,  rare 
cash  rewards  if  they  so  desire. 

We  Offer 

$1000  and  Royalties 

HTHOSE  who  wish  to  enter  this  field  profes- 
•*■  sionally  enjoy  a  new  era  of  progress  and 
improvement.  The  Palmer  Photoplay  Cor- 
poration, for  four  years  the  largest  clearing 
house  for  the  sale  of  photoplays  to  producers, 
now  becomes  also  a  producer,  and  will  bring 
out  the  better  stories  for  the  screen. 

Under  our  new  plan  we  are  making  better 
pictures  from  better  stories  for  which  a  mini- 
mum of  Siooo  each,  together  with  perpetual 
royalties  from  the  profits  ©f  the  picture,  will 
be  paid. 

In  addition,  one  hundred  sixty  producing 
companies  in  Los  Angeles  alone  are  searching 
for  better  plays,  paying  from  §500  to  $2000  for 
acceptable  stories. 

Is  It  You? 

OUT  creative  imagination  is  worth  develop- 
JJ  ing,  if  you  are  endowed,  regardless  of  the 
use  you  wish  to  make  of  it.  It  returns  immense 
profit  in  any  line  of  work,  art  or  profession. 

Napoleon,  Shakespeare,  Edison,  Stowe.  Mar- 
coni, DeForrest — all  accomplished  their  won- 
ders through  this  tremendous  power.  You, 
too,  can  apply  it,  if  naturally  endowed,  develop 
it,  feel,  use  and  profit  by  it,  if  you  will. 

Find  out  if  you  have  this  power  in  you.  The 
Palmer  Questionnaire  will  tell  you.  Mail  the 
coupon  now  for  this  most  interesting  test — no 
cost  or  obligation — that  may  open  to  you  new 
fields  of  endeavor  and  achievement. 


Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 
Department  of  Education,  Sec.  700 
Palmer  Building, 
Hollywood,  C.ilii. 

Please  send  me  the  Palmer  Questionnaire, 
which  I  am  t<»  till  out  and  return  to  you  for 
your  perusal  and  subsequent  advice  to  me 
v.  it  hout  charge. 

N  \MK 

S 1  k  i- a-:  1    

City State 

All  correspondence  sir  it  six  confidential 


RADIO   -   DEPARTMENT 
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RADIO  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  SHIP 


IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  "  WIRE  LESS''— before  the 
word  radio  had  come  into  vogue  in  the  present  connection — 
the  new  art  of  sending  messages  through  the  ether  was 
thought  of  by  the  average  layman  as  applicable,  for  practical 
purposes,  almost  exclusively  for  ships.  Latterly,  we  have  heard 
so  much  aboul  broadcasting  and  the  amateur's  use  of  radio  that 
the  nautical  uses  of  the  developed  art  have  been  quite  in  the 
background  of  popular  interest.  Of  course  Ave  know  that  every 
ship  of  consequence  has  a  radio  outfit;  and  for  the  most  part,  we 
let  it  <jo  at  that.  But  when  the  announcement  was  made  of  the 
arrival  in  New  York  harbor  of  the  largest  ship  in  the  world,  the 
White  Star  liner  Majestic,  the  question  of  the  radio  outfit  carried 
by  this  new  sea  monster   naturally  came  up  for  consideration. 


naturally  fall  into  two  well-defined  spheres  of  usefulness  aboard. 
The  continuous  wave  set  operates  on  wave-lengths  ranging  be- 
tween 2,000  and  2,500  meters,  and  is  well  suited  for  communicat- 
ing with  the  long  distance  shore  stations.  The  quench  gap  set 
is  attuned  to  the  standard  short  wave  ranges  set  aside  for  ships 
by  the  International  Radio  Convention  and  is  suited  for  ship- 
to-ship  communication  and  the  •  ordinary  form  of  ship-to-shore 
work. 

"The  continuous  wave  set  operates  on  alternating  current, 
which  is  rectified  by  two  element  rectifiers,  of  which  there  are 
two  installed  in  the  C.  W.  panel.  The  oscillating  tube  has  an 
output  of  1,500  watts.  The  transmitting  equipment  is  completed 
by  the  addition  of  a  250-watt  auxiliary  quench  gap  set,  designed 
for  emergency  purposes. 

"The  regular  receiving  equipment,  while  very  sensitive,  does 
not   depart   from  standard   practise.     It    is   in    the    radio-goni- 


C<  p  ■  right.  Galloway. 


MODEL   RADIO    ROOM    ON   THE   WORLD'S   LARGEST   STEAMSHIP. 


on  Die  further  side  of  this  view  of  the  wireless  room  of  the  Majestic  are  shown  the  two  transmitters,  with  the  2,000-mile  continuous  wave 

transmitter  at    the  left   of  the  operator  in   the  arm-chair,   and   at   his   right  the  800-mile  spark    set.     The  officer  at  the  left  is  at  the  Marconi 

compass,   an   instrument    which- determines  the  direction  of  messages  coming  from  shore-stations,  thereby  enabling  the  operator  to  chart  the 

exact  location  of  the  ship  in  foggy  weather.     The  officer  on  the  right  is  using  a  wireless  telephone. 


In  the  New  York  Tribune,  we  find  an  interesting  account  of 
the  very  up-to-date  radio  outfit  of  the  new  liner.     We  read: 

"Within  a  comparatively  small  space  in  the  wireless  cabin  of 
the  world's  largest  ship  there  is  installed  one  of  the  most  complete, 
compact  and  efficient  wireless  systems  yet  devised.  The  giant 
ship  carries  two  types  of  transmitting  equipment  and  two  types 
of  receivers.  The  transmitting  apparatus  consists  of  a  l}^- 
kilouatt  quench  gap  spark  set  and  a  continuous  wave  transmitter 
using  one  big  vacuum  tube  with  an  output  of  l1^  kilowatts. 
The  range  of  the  quench  gap  set  is  approximately  400  miles, 
while  that  of  the  continuous  wave  set  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
l.(KK)  miles. 

"The  receiving  apparatus  consists  of  a  comph  te  receiver  with 
a  wave-length  range  covering  everything  now  in  daily  use  and 
a  radio-goniometer,  or  direction  finder.  The  hitter  is  probably 
ih.-  most  unique  of  the  radio  equipment  aboard,  and  differs 
materially  from  the  standard  American  practise  in  that  it  uti- 
lizes two  loop  aerials  of  extremely  large  dimensions,  permanently 
rigged  on  the  ship,  in  an  unvarying  condition. 

"At  the  first  glance  i1  mighl  seem  superfluous  to  install  a  spark 
transmitter  on  a  ship,  when  its  efficiency  as  compared  with  the 
continuous  transmitter  is  so  low.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  continuous  waves  are  extremely  sharp  in  their 
tuning,  while  the  spark  is  much  broader.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  the  spark  is  much  better  suited  for  the  purposes 
of  sending  out  general  calls,  and  particularly  so  for  sending  out 
t  In-  distress  call. 

"In  addition  to  lliis  the  two  types  of  transmitting  apparatus 


ometer,  however,  that  the  chief  interest  in  the  apparatus  aboard 
the  Majestic  lies.  This  consists  of  a  special  type  of  receiving 
transformer,  and  a  six-valve  amplifier.  The  latter  has  four 
stages  of  radio  frequency  amplification,  one  detector  bulb  and 
one  stage  of  audio  frequency  amplification — or,  as  the  English 
call  it,  a  note  magnifier. 

•  "The  remarkable  thing  about  this  amplifier  set  is  that  all  of 
the  six  bulbs  are  controlled  by  one  rheostat  and  a  potentiometer 
which  controls  the  initial  grid  potential  of  all  six  tubes.  The 
audio  frequency  section  of  the  amplifier  can  be  switched  out  of  the 
circuit,  if  not  required.  This  is  arranged  when  taking  bearings 
on  stations  that  are  comparatively  close. 

"As  has  already  been  said,  the  loops  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  direction-finder  are  quite  novel.  They  are  based  on  the 
Bellini-Tosi  system,  and  consist  of  a  thwartship  loop  and  a  fore- 
and-aft  loop,  rigged  up  close  to  the  wireless  cabin  and  supported 
in  a  manner  that  has  now  become  standard  on  British  ships. 

"With  this  apparatus  the  wireless  operator  becomes  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  especially  in  foggy 
weather.  With  his  aid  the  position  of  the  ship  can  be  deter- 
mined within  a  very  few  minutes  by  taking- bearings  upon  well- 
known  land  stations,  as  all  of  the  latter  are  listed  in  the  interna- 
tional call  books  with  their  exact  latitude  and  longitude.  It  is 
also  possible  to  tell  the  exact  bearing  of  other  ships.  ' 

"In  foggy  weather  it  is  possible  by  means  of  the  direction- 
finder to  determine  roughly  the  distance  of  another  ship,  while 
its  direction  can  be  determined  with  exactitude.  This  is  an 
important  function  and  one  bringing  a  new  factor  of  safety  to 
navigation,  as  it  will  tend  to  reduce  collisions  at  sea  during  fog. 
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"In  addition  to  this  the  direction-finder  ' 
has  an  important  use  in  badly  congested 
wireless  areas,  such  as  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  Harbor.  In  these  cases,  where 
interference  is  very  bad  as  a  result  of  so 
many  stations  attempting  to  work  simul- 
taneously, the  operator  can  change  over  to 
his  direction-finding  apparatus  and  use  it 
for  receiving  purposes,  thus  cutting  out  all 
interference  except  that  which  emanates 
from  the  same  direction  as  the  station  he 
desires  to  listen  to." 


A  CONDENSED  HISTORY  OF  RADIO 

TV  /TOST  of  us  are  more  interested  in 
-*-▼-!•  contemporary  happenings  than  in 
comparative  records;  but  the  entire  devel- 
opment of  radio  is  so  recent  that  the  full 
scope  of  its  history  is  concerned  with  mat- 
ters of  our  own  generation.  So  compre- 
hensive a  summary  of  the  salient  events  in 
the  progress  of  the  new  art  is  given  by  C. 
D.  Wagoner  in  Radio  World  (New  York') 
as  to  furnish  a  record  well  worth  trans- 
cribing.    Here  it  is: 

1883.  Thomas  A.  Edison  discovered 
what  is  now  called  the  "Edison  Effect," 
a  phenomenon  occurring  in  a  burning  in- 
candescent bulb,  in  that  an  electric  current 
can  be  made  to  pass  through  space  from 
the  burning  filament  to  an  adjacent  cold 
metallic  plate.  While  not  applied  to  radio 
at  this  early  date,  the  discovery  was  later 
used  in  developing  the  vacuum  tube,  now 
a  veritable  modern  Aladdin's  Lamp  and 
the  very  heart  of  radio  communication. 

1885.  Electric  signaling  through  the 
air  without  connecting  Avires  begins  when 
an  English  experimenter  stretches  two 
lengths  of  wire,  one-quarter  of  a  mile  apart, 
and  by  charging  one  with  a  local  electric 
current  is  able  to  induce  a  response  in  the 
distant  wire. 

1887.  Professor  Heinrich  Hertz,  a  Ger- 
man scientist,  pnrves  experimentally  that 
electric  waves  are  sent  through  space  with 
the  speed  of  light  by  the  electric  discharge 
that  takes  place  when  a  spark  is  made  by 
an  induction  coil  or  a  static  machine.  These 
waves  have  since  been  called  "Hertzian 
Waves." 

1890.  Professor  E.  Branly,  of  Paris, 
develops  the  coherer,  which  considerably 
improves  reception. 

1894.  British  experimenters  bridge  a 
distance  of  one  and  one-quarter  miles  by 
means  of  improvements  on  the  original  in- 
duction system  of  1885. 

1895.  Guglielmo  Marconi  proves  that 
electric  waves  can  be  transmitted  through 
the  earth,  air  or  water  by  means  of  sparks 
producing  high-frequency  electrical  oscil- 
lations. 

1896.  Marconi  further  proves  that  tele- 
graph signals  can  be  sent  and  received  by 
means  of  Hertzian  waves  up  to  a  distance 
of  three  miles. 

1900.  A.  F.  Collins  bridges  distance  up 
to  eight  miles  by  means  of  his  so-called 
electro-static  system  of  wireless  signal- 
ing. 

1901.  Marconi,  spurred  by  his  early 
success,  finally  succeeds  in  bridging  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  Poldhn.  Cornwall, 
England,  to  St.  Johns.  Newfoundland,  by 
sending  the  historical  series  of  the  letter 
"S."  the  distance  being  1,800  miles. 

1902.  Professor  E.  Ruhmer's  photo- 
phone  system  of  wireless  covers  a  distance 
of  '20  mile-.  ;,t  Kiel,  Germany. 

1902.  Win  less  telegraphy  is  adopted 
on    large    transatlantic    passenger    vessels, 


Unequalled  Low-Priced  Offers 

T h e  M  a  s  ter-Bald  w  i  n 
"Throatype"  Claroph  <>  n  e , 
Complete      ------  $22.50 

Described  below. 

The  Master-Baldwin   Phone  $  9.00 

The  genuine  Master-Baldwin 
Improved  Phone  manufactured 
by  the  Baldwin  Radio  Co., 
>';dt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Master-Baldwin  Head- 
Set     --------  $16.00 

The  standard  supersensitive 
head-set  for  those  who  want 
the  double  phone. 


This 
Amazing  Radio  Feature 

means  radio  enjoyment  for  the  entire  family 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all 


VTOI    who  know  radio  equipment  know 
the  Baldwin  Phone.     You  know  its 
war  record. 

The  Government  commandeered  the 
Baldwin  factory  during  the  war  to  as- 
sure Baldwin  Head-Sets  for  War  Vessels 
and  Army  and  Government   Stations. 

Where  exacting  work  is  done  there  you 
find  Baldwins. 

Xow  this  amazing  phone  is  available 
to  the  public  in  the  Master-Baldwin 
"Throatype"  Clarophone,  the  newest  and 
most  perfect  speaker. 

A  C/earspeaker 

The  Master-Baldwin  is  not  a  so-called 
"loud"  but  rather  a  clearspeaker,  which 
enables  a  roomful  of  people  to  hear 
every  word  or  note. 

— hear  perfectly  every  sound,  every 
overtone,  even  the  harmonics.  Xo  rasp- 
ing, buzzing,  breaking  or  any  noises 
save  those  caused  by  your  receiving  set. 

—hear  clearly  and  distinctly  throughout 
the  average  size  room  any  broadcasting 
that  your  set  will  pick  up. 

Xo  changing  of  a  head-set  from  one  to 
another.  Xo  one  misses  part  of  the 
program. 

Xow  you  can  really  enjoy  radio  with 
the  Master-Baldwin  "Throatype"  Claro- 
phone. 

Two  Secrets  of  Its 
Perfection 

One  secret  of  this  instrument  is  a  mar- 
velous mica  disk,  unaffected  by  heat, 
cold  or  electric  currents,  which  is  actuated 
in  both  directions  by  an  armature  tone- 
arm  superimposed  in  a  magnetic  field. 

The  other  is  a  specially  designed 
speaker,  which  follows  almost  exactly  the 
shape  of  Caruso's  throat . 

And  its  rectangular  mouth  follows  the 
principle  which  opera  singers  know  and 
use  to  get  full  resonance  from  the  roof 
of  the  mouth. 

So  the  Master-Baldwin  "  Throatype" 
Clarophone  follows  scientifically  a  per- 
fect model. 


It  gives  you  the  best  from  your  re- 
ceiving set. 

$22.50 — An  Amazing  Price 

The  wonderful  Clarophone  costs  but 
•Y-2'2.50,  complete.  So  everyone  may 
have  one. 

Simplicity  of  design  and  large  scale 
production  account  for  this  revolution- 
ary price  on  an  instrument  which  is  the 
highest  quality  the  world  affords. 

Try  It  at  Our  Risk 

We  make  you  the  judge.  Test  it  10 
days.  Attach  it  to  your  set.  Compare 
with  others.  We  know  you  will  be 
delighted. 

If  not  pleased,  return  it  to  your  dealer 
and  get  your  money  back. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Master-Baldwin 
"Throatype"  Clarophone. 

If  he  hasn't  it  order  from  us,  inclosing 
•Y'24.50.  We'll  ship  your  Clarophone 
immediately,  charges  prepaid.  (Refer- 
ence: Citizens  Xational  Bank,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.) 

Know  the  real  joys  of  radio.  Get 
this  necessary  equipment  at  once. 

Master  Radio  Corporation 

Dept.  209,  (ilil  So.  Spring  St., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


^Master-Baldwin 

"Throatype" 

Clarophone 


Semi  this  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

Master  Radio  Corporation 

Dept.  -200,  681  So.  Spring  St., 
Los  Angeles,  <  California. 

Enclosed  =s  $22.50  for  one  Mash  r-Hald  win 
"Throatype"  Clarophone,  charges  prepaid.  My 
money  will  be  refunded  if  I  return  t  lie  instrument 
within   10  days  to  you.  in  ease  I  am  not  satisfied, 

I  buy  my  radio  equipment  from 

(Dealer's  N  ime) 

(Address)    

(YODB  N  vMt  I  

(Address) 
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Science  perfects  a  new 


Less  carbon  means  more  power 
with  fewer  repairs 


Unretouched  photo  of  section  of  Ford 

engine  No.  5,67 1,100,  showing  carbon 

deposit  after  a  1,000  mile  run  with  a 

high  grade  oil 


Unretouched  photo  of 
same  section  of  Ford  en- 
gine No.  5,671,100  after 
a  1,000  mile  run  with 
Veedol  Fordol 


^ 


Created  after  4  years  experiment.      Proven 
after  9  months  of  severe  road  and  laboratory  tests 

Four  years  ago  Tide  Water  engineers  began  ex- 
haustive experiments  to  produce  a  lubricating  oil 
exclusively  for  Ford  automobiles.  This  undertaking 
was  based  on  a  single  fact  definitely  established  by 
them  through  long  practical  experience. 

TZie  fact — the  Ford  motor  presented  unique 
and  complex  problems  of  lubrication,  never  fully 
mastered  by  any  oil. 

Veedol  Fordol — created  for  Fords 

In  November  1921,  Tide  Water  engineers  an- 
nounced that  laboratory  and  refinery  experiments 
were  over.  Veedol  Fordol  was  ready  for  the  test 
of  the  road. 

Thousands  of  miles  were  covered  in  tests  carefully 
checked  by  Tide  Water  engineers  in  country  lanes 
and  New  York  streets.  A  large  corporation  put 
Fordol  to  test  in  its  fleet  of  750  Ford  cars  of  all  types. 
A  nationally  known  taxi  company  using  Ford 
chassis,  with  special  bodies,  gave  Fordol  gruelling 
traffic  tests. 

The  combined  results  confirmed  to  the  last  detail 
the  8  economies  in  Ford  operation  established  by 
Tide  Water  engineers.  Fordol  was  ready  for  the 
public!  At  last  a  Ford  lubricant  that  actually 
mastered  all  of  the  lubricating  problems  of  the  Ford 
power  plant! 

You  are  not  asked  to  buy  Veedol  Fordol  on  faith. 
Do  as  the  owners  of  the  fleet  of  750  Fords  did.  Do 
as  the  taxi  company  did.  Test  it !  Watch  the  results. 
Note  the  new  economies  you  experience.    You  will 


Head  of  cylinder  No.  4,  Ford 

engine  No.  5,671,100   after  a 

1,000  mile  run  with  a  high 

grade  oil 


Head  of  cylinder  No.  4,  Ford 

engine  No.  5,671,100  after  a 

1,000  mile  run  with  Veedol 

Fordol 


Resists  deadly  heat  and  friction 
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economy  oil  for  Fords 


A  10°fo  or  greater  saving  in  fuel  consumption- 
oil  consumption  —  reduction  in  carbon  deposit 

realize   quickly   what   a   factor   Fordol   is   in   your 
motoring  satisfaction. 


The  8  economies  of  Fordol 


1 — 10  to  25%  saving  in  gasoline 

— Hundreds  of  tests  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that 
Fordol  conservatively  saves  10'  (, 
on  the  gasoline  consumption  of  a 
Ford  car.  Savings  of  from  25', 
to  331/i°/0  have  been  developed 
in  a  number  of  tests. 

2     Eliminates  costly  "chatter" — 

Fordol  lengthens  the  life  of  Ford 
brake  and  transmission  bands  by 
properly  lubricating  them.  So 
called  "chatter",  a  result  of 
faulty  lubricants,  is  entirely  elim- 
inated with  Fordol. 

3—10  to  25%  saving  in  oil— Tide 

Water  engineers  have  definitely 
established  savings  in  oil  con- 
sumption of  from  10%  to  25r(. 
The  exact  savings  depend  upon 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
engine  and  the  lubricant  formerly 
used. 

4 — 10  to  25%  less  carbon— 

Fordol  forms  on  an  average  from 
10'  c  to  25%  less  carbon  in  the 
Ford  engine  cylinders.  The  exact 
savings  depend  on  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  engine  and  the 
lubricant  formerly  used.  Less 
carbon  means  more  power  with 
fewer  repairs. 


5 — Resists    heat    and    friction — 

Fordol  possesses  to  a  super- 
degree  the  famous  characteristic 
of  all  Veedol  oils  to  resist  heat  and 
friction.  Thermometer  readings 
prove  that  it  definitely  reduces 
engine  temperatures  even  under 
extreme  operating  conditions. 

6 — Increased    ability    to   coast — 

With  average  lubrication  a  Ford 
will  only  coast  down  steep  hills 
because  of  internal  friction  in  the 
transmission.  With  Fordol  coast- 
ing is  possible  down  the  slightest 
grades. 

7 — Resists  fuel  dilution — Even 
with  poor  fuel,  Tide  Water  engi- 
neers have  proven  that  Fordol 
maintains  its  power  seal  and  lu- 
bricating value  longer  than  other 
oils.  This  means  better  combus- 
tion, more  miles  per  gallon  of  gas 
and  per  quart  of  Fordol. 

8 — Fewer  Repair  s — Because 
Fordol  completely  masters  the 
lubricating  problems  of  the  Ford 
power  plant,  it  reduces  to  a  mini- 
mum the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
motor  and  transmission.  The 
result  is  a  hitherto  unknown  free- 
dom from  engine  vibration  and 
repair  bills  in  the  operation  of  this 
popular  car. 


Veedol  -Fordol  is  on  sale  at  ail  dealers  who  display  the  orange  and  black  Veedol  sign. 

Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation  ii  Broadway,  New  York 

Veedol  oils  and  greases  are  sold  throughout  the  world. 


4  of  the  8  Economies  of  Veedol  Fordol 


Gasoline 
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10  to  25%  saving  in  gas- 
oline consumption  with 
Veedol  Fordol. 


10  to  25  °fo  saving  in 
oil  consumption  with 
Veedol  Fordol. 
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10  to  25<yo  reduction  in 
carbon  deposit  with 
Veedol  Fordol. 
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Brake  and  transmission 
"chatter"  entirely  elim- 
inated with  Veedol 
Fordol. 


^7hc  new  economy  oil  For  Jords 


Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation, 

11  Broadway,  New  York 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  free  booklets  checked 
below : 

□  "The  New  Economy  Oil  for  Fords." 

□  "101  Economies  for  the  Motorist." 
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Name 


Address  . 
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Opening  any  hot  water 
faucet  lights  the  heating 
Home.  Closing  the  faacet 
extinguishes  it.  No  limit 
on  quantity — use  all  yoa 
like. 


&very  (aucet  is 
amessenger  [or 

HOT  WATER 

TURNING  the  faucet  notifies 
the  Pittsburg  that  you  want 
hot  water.  Immediately  an  in- 
tense heating  flame  leaps  into 
action  and  concentrates  on  cop- 
per water  coils.  Fresh,  clear 
water  from  the  mains  heats  in- 
stantly as  it  flows  through  the 
heater.  No  rust  and  no  sedi- 
ment. 

Unlimited  hot  water  flows 
without  a  minute  of  waiting, 
day  or  night.  The  Pittsburg 
heats  water  only  when  you  want 
some.  It  is  positively  stingy 
with  gas.  The  heating  flame 
goes  out  as  soon  as  you  close 
the  faucet.  You  don't  go  near 
the  Pittsburg  to  light  or  turn  it 
out. 

PittSburg 

AUTOMATIC    CAS  ^J 

WATER    HEATERS 

The  cost?  Less  than  old- 
fashioned  methods.  Surpris- 
ingly little  to  pay  for  so  much 
home  comfort.  There  are  sev- 
eral sizes — one  is  just  right  for 
your  home. 

Payments  Can  Be  Arranged 

A  small  cash  deposit  puts  a  Pittsburg 
in  your  home.  The  balance  can  be  dis- 
tributed over  several  months. 

Look  up  the  Pittsburg  dealer  in  your 
city  (the  j;as  company  or  one  of  the 
prominent  plumbers)  or  write  us  how- 
many  hot  water  faucets  in  your  home 
and  the  number  of  people  in  your  fam- 
ily. We  will  recommend  the  proper  size 
Pittsburg  for  your  needs,  and  send  you 
a  free  copy  of  "The  Well  Managed 
Home,"  an  interesting  little  book,  which 
t«lls  the  whole  story  of  better  hot  water 
service. 

Be  sure  you  get  a  Pittsburg 

PITTSBURG  WATER  HEATER  CO. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RADIO  DEPARTMENT 

Continued 


the   test    being  on   the  American   steamer 
Philadelphia. 

1902.  Professor  J.  A.  Fleming,  of  Lon- 
don. England,  invents  the  two-element 
thermionic  valves-detector  for  radio  re- 
ception. 

1906.  Professor  R.  A.  Fessenden.  an 
American  experimenter,  develops  a  high- 
frequency  alternator  system  having  a  range 
of  20  miles. 

1906.  The  Telefnnken  Arc  system  of 
wireless  telegraphy  is  developed  and  covers 
a  distance  of  25  miles. 

1906.  Dr.  Lee  de  Forest,  an  American 
radio  expert,  improves  the  Fleming  original 
vacuum  tube  by  inserting  the  third  or 
control  element,  known  as  the  grid. 

1908.  Professor  Poulsen  perfects  another 
arc-transmitting  system  which  covers  more 
than  150  miles  on  first  test. 

1908.     Marconi  transatlantic  radio  sta- 
tions are  opened  to  the  general  public  for 
the   transmission  and   reception  of  radio 
grams  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

1908.  Professor  Marjorana  perfects  an 
arc  oscillating-generator  and  liquid  micro- 
phone-system, and  bridges  Rome  Avith 
Sicily,  a  distance  of  300  miles. 

1911.  The  '■"dio  telephone  covers  a 
range  of  350  rriJ  s  between  Nauen,  Ger- 
many, and  Vienna,  Austria. 

11)12.  The  International  Radio  Tele- 
graphic Conference  approves  regulations 
to  secure  uniformity  of  practise  in  radio 
services. 

1012.  E.  H.  Armstrong,  an  American, 
invents  the  now  famous  regenerative 
vacuum-tube  circuit  while  experimenting 
at  Columbia  University. 

1913.  The  powerful  radio  station  at 
Nauen,  Germany,  successfully  bridges  a 
practical  telegraphing  distance  of  1,550 
miles. 

1914.  LaAvs  are  formulated  by  foremost 
maritime  nations  requiring  vessels  of 
certain  sizes  and  grades  to  carry  wireless 
equipment  and  operators. 

1914.  The  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company  of  America  inaugurates  a  new 
American  transocean  Avireless  serA^ce  by 
opening  its  California-Honolulu  circuit. 

1915.  The  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  Avorking  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
succeeds  in  telephoning  by  radio  from 
Washington  to  Paris,  a  distance  of  3,700 
miles,  and  from  Washington  to  Hawaii,  a 
distance  of  5,000  miles. 

1 91 6.  President  Wilson  and  the  Mikado 
of  Japan  exchange  radiograms  at  opening 
of  newly  established  transpacific  radio 
service  betAveen  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

1917.  Dr.  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson,  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  General  Electric^ 
( 'ompany,  deA^elops  a  200-kiloAvatt  high 
frequency  alternator  now  used  almost 
exclusively  in  transoceanic  radio  communi- 
cation. 

1918.  Both  radiotelegraph  and  radio- 
telephone conclusively  prove  their  tre- 
mendous importance  in  Avarfare  in  the 
World  War. 

1919.  Canada  and  England  are  linked 
by  radiotelephone  for  the  first  time, 
vacuum-tube  transmitters  being  used. 

1919.  The  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica is  formed,  taking  over  the  interests  of 
the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company 
of  America  and  the  radio  activities  of  the 
Genera]  Electric  Company  in  plans  for  a 
Avorld-Avide  Avireless  system. 


1920.  The  United  States  GoAernment 
returns  high-power  radio  stations,  em- 
ployed throughout  the  Avar,  to  the  Radio 
( 'orporation  of  America. 

1920.  American  radio  amateurs  re- 
organize their  forces,  now  reinforced  many 
thousands  of  times  by  war- trained  radio 
men,  and  begin  to  turn  their  attention  to 
amateur   radiotelephone   deA^elopment. 

1920.  An  American  built  and  controlled 
station,  to  be  known  as  Radio  Central,  is 
planned  with  facilities  for  simultaneous 
wireless  telegraph  communication  to  the 
entire  world.  To  this  end,  a  tract  of  land 
covering  ten  square  miles  is  acquired  on 
the  northeastern  end  of  Long  Island,  near 
Port  Jefferson,  and  construction  Avork 
begins. 

1921.  Popular  radio-broadcasting  be- 
gins. 

1921.  TAventy-seven  amateur  radiomen 
make  history  by  transmitting  across  the 
Atlantic  from  the  United  States  to  Ander- 
son, Scotland.  The  poAver  used  in  the 
various  stations  averaged  from  50  to  1,000 
watts. 

1921 .  President  Harding  formally  opens 
Radio  Central  by  sending  a  radiogram 
add  rest  to  the  nations  of  the  ciA-iiized 
globe. 

1922.  Major  E.  H.  Armstrong  an- 
nounces his  superregeneratiA-e  Aacuum- 
tube  circuit. 

1922.  Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  announces  a 
20-kiloAvatt  vacuum  tube,  the  most  poAver- 
ful  ever  made. 

1922.  Marconi  demonstrates  to  an 
American  audience  his  radio  searchlight, 
a  means  of  directing  radio  AAraAes. 


WIRELESS  SURGERY 

T  T  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record,  says 
■*-  an  editorial  Avriter  in  American  Medicine 
(New  York),  that  the  world's  first  honors 
of  performing  a  Avireless  surgical  operation 
and  curing  illness  by  wireless  prescription 
go  to  an  American  physician,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Irwin,  ship's  surgeon  on  the  liner  President 
Adams.  He  tells  the  story  in  the  fol- 
loAving  paragraphs: 

Dr.  Irwin's  feat  of  wireless  stirgery, 
Avhich  passed  almost  unnoticed  at  the  time, 
occurred  nearly  ten  years  ago,  long  before 
broadcasting  became  a  household  Avord. 
At  that  time,  Avhile  sailing  in  the  Caribbean, 
Dr.  Irwin's  ship  picked  up  a  wireless  mes- 
sage reporting  that  a  seaman  on  a  distant 
vessel  Avas  in  a  critical  condition,  his  leg 
haAdng  been  caught  in  some  machinery, 
and  asking  for  advice. 

Dr.  IrAvin  immediately  responded  Avith 
a  minute  message  advising  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  crusht  member,  and  direct- 
ing the  operation  in  a  series  of  detailed 
-instructions.  The  operation  proAed  a 
great  success.  During  a  recent  eastward 
trip  of  the  President  Adams  a  wireless 
message  was  picked  up  by  that  liner  re- 
porting a  sailor  on  another  ship  far  out 
at  sea  to  be  on  the  point  of  death  from 
pneumonia.  Dr.  Irwin  immediately  got 
in  touch  Avith  the  captain  of  the  vessel, 
Avhich  proved  to  be  the  freighter  Hickman, 
and  got  a  satisfactory  diagnosis.  He 
then  Avirelessed  a  prescription.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  Hickman  replied  that  he  did 
not  possess  on  board  the  medicaments  pre- 
scribed. 

The  task  then  became  complicated  and 
prolonged.  Dr.  Irwin  requested  .a  report 
of  the  complete  list  of  drugs  .to  be  found  on 
the  freighter.      The  reply  soon  came,  and 
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the  surgeon  found  that  the  supply  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  However,  he  made  the 
most  of  the  situation,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  dispatch  the  necessary  medicaments, 
and  for  the  next  three  days  messages  were 
exchanged  almost  hourly  between  the 
two  steamers. 

On  the  third  day,  Dr.  Irwin's  efforts 
were  rewarded  with  a  cheerful  message 
stating  that  the  seaman  was  responding 
to  the  treatment  and  was  gradually  re- 
gaining his  strength.  The  modern  bard 
in  quest  of  epic  material  could  not  find 
a  more  alluring  theme  than  this  battle 
against  death  by  wireless.  The  achieve- 
ment is  a  notable  one,  and  it  opens  up  a 
vista  of  enormous  possibilities. 
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SOME  DETAILS  THAT  HELP  IN  CON- 
STRUCTING CAGE  ANTENNAE 

\  MONG  the  newer  developments  in 
amateur  radio  is  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  cage  antenna.  Originally  the 
cage  was  used  chiefly  in  naval  work,  be- 
cause it  could  be  conveniently  installed  on 
ships.  It  was  also  found  to  be  an  efficient 
transmitting  antenna.  Now  the  amateur  is 
finding  that  it  is  a  very  useful  type  of  re- 
ceiving antenna,  and  not  very  difficult  to 
install. 

The  cage  is  usually  made  of  from  four 
to  six  wires,  held  in  position  by  hoops. 
Some  practical  hints  as  to  construction  are 
given  by  Robert  Hertzberg,  in  The  Modu- 
lator (New  York).  Supplementing  a  plea 
for  the  cage  in  an  earlier  number  of  the 
periodical  and  answering  certain  criticisms, 
he  presents  the  following  detailed  sug- 
gestions : 

For  ready-made  hoops,  anything  from 
bracelets  to  wagon  rims  has  been  suggested. 
Bicycle  rims  are  very  good,  as  they  are 
of  just  about  the  right  size,  fairly  light,  and 
very  strong.  One  near-funny  fellow  advised 
leaving  the  tire  on,  thus  doing  away  with 
insulator  expense.  It  would  pay  to  look 
around  in  some  marine  supply  stores,  and 
see  what  you  can  pick  up.  Large  brass 
rings  are  made  for  boat  use,  and  if  the  right 
size  can  be  found,  they  are  ideal  for  cage 
supports.  For  the  lead-in  cage,  large  size 
curtain  rings,  easily  obtained  at  any  hard- 
ware shop,  will  be  found  to  be  quite  satis- 
factory. They  are  cheap,  so  don't  he 
afraid  to  use  plenty  of  them  to  keep  the 
cage  straight. 

With  a  four-wire  cage,  of  which  the  writer 
has  seen  a  number,  only  one  or  two  inside 
spacer  hoops  need  be  used.  For  lengths 
up  to  fifty  feet,  one  spacer,  in  the  middle, 
will  keep  the  wires  in  position.  Since  there 
re  only  four  wires,  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  mix  as  six.  If  the  diameter  of 
the  cage  is  over  two  feet,  the  spacer 
i i oops  should  be  as  heavy  as  the  main 
<aies.  If  too  thin,  they  will  bend  badly. 
The  writer  saw  one  two-foot-by-three- 
sixteenth-inch  hoop  that  had  twisted  into 
a  figure  eight. 

One  spark  man  disapproved  of  the 
method  of  hanging  the  lead-in.  He  said 
that  the  flat  bends  in  the  wire  would  cause 
corona  discharge,  due  to  the  collection  of 
voltage  at  the  points.  True  enough;  so 
for  the  spark  user  another  method  is  given. 
The  idea  is  to  make  up  the  lead-in  cage, 
and  then  simply  solder  the  free  ends 
directly  to  the  aerial  wires.  This  must  be 
done  carefully,  or  the  lead-in  will  tend 
to  pull  the  cage  proper  out  of  position. 


Mazda  Service 

A  Medium  of 
Communication 

TV/TAZDA  is  not  the  name  of  a  lamp,  but 
the  mark  of  the  research  service  that 
creates  and  improves  lamps. 

In  one  aspect  Mazda  Service  is  a  medium 
of  communication  of  the  Research  Labora- 
tories of  the  General  Electric  Company.  It 
scours  the  world  for  new  ideas  and  brings 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Research  Labor- 
atories, where  they  are  tested  and  selected, 
to  be  eventually  communicated  to  lamp  man- 
ufacturers authorized  to  use  the  markMAZDA. 
It  brings  the  technical  problems  of  the  lamp 
factories  to  the  Research  Laboratories  for 
solution. 

When  the  mark  Mazda  appears  on  a  lamp 
it  symbolizes  the  research  service  that  made 
the  lamp  possible;  it  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
lamp  in  question  embodies  the  discoveries 
made,  tested  and  selected  in  the  Research 
Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 


RESEARCH  GLEAMS 

Gleam  J 

From  1800  to  i860  the  country 
burned  either  sperm-oil  at  a  cost 
of  $2.40,  or  tallow  candles  at  a 
cost  of  $5.00  per  1000  candle- 
hours.  In  1922  the  average 
American  pays  from  seven  to 
twelve  cents  per  1000  candle- 
hours,  depending  on  the  type  of 
Mazda  lamp  used.  Research 
gave  us  the  Mazda  lamp  with 
its  high  efficiency,  and  Mazda 
Service  conveyed  the  details 
of  the  discovery  to  the  makers 
of  Mazda  lamps,  so  that  light 
might  be  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper. 


\\\\UI||i|  jIOOO  Candle  -Hours 

fell 


MAZDA 

THE  MARK  OF  A   RESEARCH  SERVICE 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  of  the 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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1  NFL ARK 

Where  more  of  the  surface 
across  the  ball  (A-B)  is  in- 
side instead  of  outside  the 
line  (C-D). 


STRAIGHT 

Where  the  surface 
across  the  ball  (A-B)  is 
equal  on  either  side  of 
the  line  (C-D). 


OUTFLARE 

Where  more  of  the  surface 
across  the  ball  (A-B)  is  out- 
side the  line  instead  of  in- 
side the  line  (C-D). 


WHICH  IS   YOURS? 

A  new  idea  in  shoe  making  and  shoe  fitting 

SCIENCE  has  proved  that  instead  of 
only  one  type  of  normal  feet  there 
are  three  types — inflare,  straight  and  ou  f - 
flare.  Tru-pe-dic  shoes  are  made  in  these 
three  types.  Your  foot  will  instantly 
tell  you  which  type  is  yours. 

The  Tru-pe-dic  is  not  a  £reak  shoe  but 
a  stylish  anatomical,  natural  arch-sup- 
porting shoe  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  American  Posture  League.  It  is  made 
for  men  and  women  and  will  give  you  the 
utmost  in  foot  comfort  and  in  fit. 

Write  for  the  Tru-pe-dic  booklet  and 
the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer. 

RALSTON  HEALTH    SHOEMAKERS 

968  Main  Street 

Brockton,  Mass. 
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RALSTON  MADE 

for  Mon  and  Women 


Do  You  Want  a  Laugh? 

There  are  hundreds  of  high-class  motion  picture 
theaters  throughout  the  country,  the  managements 
of  which  have  recognized  the  laugh-provoking  quali- 
ties of  The  Literary  Digest's  new  short  reel 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

and  are  showing  it  weekly  to  delighted  audiences. 
This  is  the  only  motion  picture  subject  produced  and 
sponsored  by  the  "Digest".  The  program  is  changed 
weekly.  When  you  attend  the  "movies"  why  not 
ask  the  manager  when  he  is  going  to  show  "Fun  From 
the  Press" — or  call  up  your  favorite  theater  on 
the    phone. 

If  already  you  have  seen  "Fun  From  the  Press", 
won't  you  tell  us  how  you  like  it? 

FUN    FROM    THE    PRESS 

Produced  by  The  Literary  Digest    Distributed  by  W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


CAN  PESTS  BE  EXTERMINATED? 

AG REAT  many  useful  animals  are  now 
extinct,  thanks  to  the  activities  of 
man.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  odd  that 
more  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the 
extermination  of  pests.  We  fight  them 
locally,  enough  to  get  the  upper  hand  for 
the  moment,  but  there  are  always  plenty 
left.  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  State  Entomologist 
of  New  York,  in  an  article  on  "The  Pos- 
sibilities of  Exterminating  Insects,"  con- 
tributed to  The  Scientific  Monthly  (Lan- 
caster, Pa.),  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
vast  numbers  do  not  necessarily  preclude 
extinction.  Witness  the  well-known  case 
of  the  American  passenger  pigeon.  We 
have  done  away  with  this  useful  creature 
in  its  multitudes;  wtiy  sliould  we  despair 
of  wiping  out  the  boll  weevil  or  the  cattle 
tick?  Dr.  Felt  admits  that  Ave  can  not 
get  at  the  last  insect  and  step  on  him,  but 
he  believes  that  numbers  may  in  all  cases 
be  reduced  so  greatly  and  conditions  be 
made  so  unfavorable  that  the  remaining 
pests  "will  die  off  from  natural  causes.  He 
writes: 

There  is  practical  agreement  among 
most  scientific  men  familiar  with  the  work 
of  insects  to  the  effect  that  extermination, 
when  possible,  is  immensely  cheaper  and 
more  desirable  than  the  prosecution  of 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  control  mea- 
sures in  a  constantly  expanding  infested 
territory. 

Earlier  attempts  to  exterminate  insects 
were  based  largely  on  some  plan  designed 
to  catch  or  kill  the  last  remaining  insect, 
preferably  within  a  year  or  two  and  cer- 
tainly within  a  few  years.  Some  have 
even  advocated  reducing  the  infested  ter- 
ritory to  practically  desert  conditions  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  all  insect  life 
at  least  impossible.  This  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly possible  in  the  case  of  very 
restricted  infestations  and  may  be  justi- 
fied if  the  insect  is  an  exceedmgly  destruc- 
tive or  dangerous  one. 

It  seems  to  the  "writer  that  the  method 
of  progressive  reduction,  if  one  may  use 
a  special  term,  has  not  received  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves,  and  yet  it  has  been 
the  method  which  has  brought  about  ex- 
termination of  gipsy  moth  colonies  in 
areas  well  removed  from  the  generally 
infested  territory.  The  plan  in  such  a  case 
was  to  bring  about  conditions  unfavorable 
for  the  multiplication  of  the  insect  and, 
by  following  up  the  matter  from  year  to 
year,  eventually  reduce  the  numbers  of  the 
pest  so  greatly  that  natural  agents  or 
hazards  actually  bring  about  extermina- 
tion. 

Apparently,  because  insects  are  small 
and  under  certain  conditions  exceedingly 
abundant,  we  have  failed  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  results  following  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  individuals,  especially 
if  this  be  continued  year  after  year.  Until 
this  method  has  been  widely  tested  with 
a  variety  of  insects,  no  one  is  in  a  position 
to  state  that  it  is  impracticable.  Even  a 
casual  study  of  injurious  insects  shows 
marked  local  variations  in  abundance. 
These  must  be  due  to  some  cause,  and  in 
many  instances  they  are  directly  associ- 
ated with  agricultural  practises  or  differ- 
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ences  in  natural  conditions.  The  detec- 
tion of  such  unfavorable  conditions  and  the 
bringing  about  of  similar  modifications  in 
areas  "where  insects  are  destructive,  is  one 
of  the  opportunities  of  the  economic 
entomologist. 

If  we  consider  what  has  occurred  in  the 
ease  of  larger  forms,  we  may  find  some  very 
suggestive  hints.  It  should  be  noted  in 
this  connection  that  in  not  a  few  instances 
the  apparently  impossible  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  urge  of  self-interest. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
this  kind  is  the  extermination  of  the  pas- 
senger pigeon,  a  bird  at  one  time  so  ex- 
tremely abundant  that  three  carloads  a  day 
were  shipped  from  one  small  Michigan 
town  for  a  period  of  forty  days.  The  great 
auk,  the  Labrador  duck  and  the  Pallas's 
cormorant  haA'e  passed  into  history.  The 
Avhooping  crane,  the  trumpeter  swan,  the 
American  flamingo,  the  heath  hen  and  the 
sage  grouse  are  representative  of  a  series 
of  valuable  and  interesting  birds  doomed, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hornaday.  to  early 
extermination. 

Large  herds  of  buffalo  were  saved  from 
extinction  at  the  last  moment  through  the 
intervention  of  naturalists  interested  in 
preserving  the  wild  life  of  the  country. 
The  prong-horned  antelope,  the  big-horn 
sheep,  the  mountain  goat  and  the  elks  are 
traveling  the  same  path  as  the  buffalo. 

The  depleted  salmon,  shad  and  herring 
fisheries,  the  necessity  of  protecting  both 
the  oyster  and  the  lobster  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  certain  whales  have  been 
brought  about  by  artificial  agencies. 

The  stimulus  of  a  deadly  peril  is  some- 
times necessary  to  demonstrate  the  prac- 
ticable, Dr.  Felt  points  out.  This  has 
occurred  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever.  By 
a  combination  of  mosquito  control  measures 
and  preventing  insects  from  gaining  access 
to  infection,  the  disease  has  been  actually 
eradicated.  The  peril  of  plague  on  the 
Pacific  slope  drove  home  the  lesson  that 
safety  lay  in  rat  eradication  and  a  simul- 
taneous attack  upon  the  rat,  its  food  supply 
and  habitations  was  carried  to  the  extent 
of  exterminating  rats  over  considerable 
city  areas.     He  continues: 

The  studies  of  bark  beetles  by  Dr. 
Hopkins  have  shown  the  possibility  of 
securing  very  efficient  control  by  simply 
reducing  their  numbers,  in  some  instances 
by  75  per  cent,  to  such  an  extent  that  those 
remaining  would  be  unable  to  overcome 
thi'  natural  resistance  of  the  tree. 

A  concrete  application  along  these  lines 
is  found  in  the  attemnt  of  recent  years  by 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey  to 
destroy  predatory  animals,  such  as  wolves 
and  coyotes.  The  work  is  organized  on 
a  cooperative  basis  with  State  and  local 
associations,  and  as  a  consequence  losses 
have  been  practically  ended  ov-r  great 
areas  of  the  most  valuable  «*mmer  and 
winter  cheep  ranges,  and  r-^nu»-d  in  otters 
to    very    small    am<-'is    comPared    with 

•Hi-  years.  , 

T/ie    sv-'  'li;'n';    destruction    of    prairie 
(l,i,'s  >    '  '"'  suited  in  over  four  million  acres 

public  lands  being  "largely  freed"  from 
'bes,.  pests.  There  has  also  been  very 
<'t<'-"ve  work  against  pocket  gophers  and 
rabbits. 

" The  work  of  W.  P.  Ffcke  upon  the  tsetse 
fly  has  shown  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
reduce  the  Infestation  by  this  pest  to 
moderate  limits  in  order  to  secure  a  very 
satisfactory  degree  of  freedom  from  the 
Oeadly  sleeping  sickness.     The  studies  <>r 


Date  the  Stick! 


It's  Easy  To  Prove  Its  Long  Life 

OF  course,  the  main  reasons  why  millions  swear  by  Williams' 
Holder  Top  Shaving  Stick  are: — its  thick-body  lather;  the 
way  it  tones  up  the  skin,  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  softens 
any  beard,  and  the  glove-smooth  feel  that  follows  its  use. 

But  its  economy  is  important  too.  You  can  prove  how  long  if 
lasts. 

Buy  a  Williams'  Stick  and  scratch  the  date  on  the  metal  cover. 
Use  the  stick  until  it  is  all  gone.  (You  can  use  the  last  scrap  of  it.) 
Note  the  date  when  it  is  used  up.    Here's  what  you  will  find: 

1.  Williams'  is  the  Long  Life  Stick.     You  will  get  from  it  an  almost  un- 

believable number  of  perfect  shaves. 

2.  Williams'  makes  the    Long  Life  Lather.     It  doesn't  dry  on  the  face. 

It  keeps  moist  and  thick  until  the  shave  is  finished. 

3.  Williams'  gives  you  Lon;^  Life  Comfort.     Your  shave  is  a  pleasant  in- 

cident, and   all  day   Ion;.;  your  skin  feels  soothed,   refreshed,   glove- 
smooth. 

Then  save  the  original  box  and  get  a  Re-Load.  The  whole  stick 
gives  you  the  last  word  in  economy.  Learn  more  about  this  Long 
I  ife  Lather.    Mail  coupon  below. 

Williams' 


I  I  PATf  ENITED     *y" 

Holder  lop 
Shaving  Stick 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS'  COMPANY 
Dcpt.  89.   Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Send  me  a  trial  length  Holder  Top  Stick  in  a 
large  re-loadable  box      10  cents  enclosed. 


J\  atr.c 


Add  re 
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Ever  hear  of  an  Athlete 
winning  in  stiff- arched, 
unnaturally  shaped  shoes? 

[f  more  business  men  and  women 
treated  themselves  as  Athletes 
from  the  ground  up,  there  would  be 
more  successful  businesses. 
Modern  life  is  a  race  in  which  feet 
and  brains  and  nervous  systems  are 
vitally  allied.  You  can't  develop 
maximum  speed  or  earning  power 
if  you  keep  vour  underpinnings 
IN  PRISON.  That's  why  your 
next  shoes  should  be  a  pair  of  hand- 
some "GROUXD-GRIPPEKS." 
They're  made  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children. 

Write  fur  our  interesting  new 
Book.  ''-What  You  Should  Know 
about  Your  Feet"— ITS  FREE! 

GROUND  GRIPPER  SHOE  CO.,  Inc. 

151   Brookline  St.,  East  Lynn,  Mass. 

GROUND 
RIPPER 

WALKING    SHOES 

The  ORIGINAL  Flexible-Arch 
Health    Shoe— and    the    BEST 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST> 


PATENTS. 


INVENTORS  should  write  for 
Free  Guide  Books  and  RECORD 
OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS   &  CO. 
759    9th  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clark's  Round  the  World  and  Mediterranean  Cruises 

Jan.  22nd  and  Feb.  3rd,    1923;  120  days  $1000  up; 
65  days  $600  up.     Write  for  programs. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  401  Times  Building,  New  York 


Cuticura  Soap 

The  Velvet  Touch 

For  the  Skin 

Soap, Ointment, Talcum ,25c. every  wh ere.  Forsamplea 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dept.X,  Maiden,  Maes. 


Smoke  5  Free! 


.V 


<rf  choicest 
Havana  Filler, 
C •_;"  long.  The 
k-ntrth  would  be 
equal  to  tile  width 
of  two  columns  in 
this  magazine 


Pend  for  a  box  of  50  of  these 
i  R.W.Havana  Blunts.  Smoke 
5  :it  my  risk.  If  you  like  them  pay 
S2  SO  tor  45.  If  you  aren't  satisfied 
that  they  are  the  mildest,  smooth- 
er, best  mad:-  cigar  you  ever 
bought  for  the  money,  or  if  you 
don't  feel  that  you  have  saved 
to  30%,  Just  send  the  re- 
mainder back  to  me  insured  Par- 
celsPost.  Price  SO. 00  per  hundred. 
$3.00  plus  10c  for  postage  lor  50. 
Enclose  business  card. 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER, 

80  W.  Genesee  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


e     25%  to  5o% 
on -your  cigar  bills! 
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Roubaud  upon  malaria  in  France  indicate 
an  intimate  connection  between  this  in- 
fection and  the  number  of  mosquitoes  per 
host.  The  author  suggests  what  he  calls 
animal  prophylaxis,  that  is,  the  importa- 
tion of  enough  cattle  in  certain  areas  to 
attract  the  insects  and  thus  protect  man 
to  a  large  extent.  The  keeping  of  rab- 
bits has  been  advocated  more  recently 
as  a  protection  from  malaria,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  variant  of  Roubaud's  plan. 
All  are  forms  of  percentage  reduction, 
a  step  which  under  certain  conditions  might 
be  continued  to  the  vanishing-point,  at 
least,  so  far  as  the  infection  is  concerned. 

We  note  the  progressive  extermination 
of  the  cattle  tick  from  nearly  500,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  the  conse- 
quent elimination  from  this  area  of  a  very 
serious  infection.  It  was  apparently  an 
impossible  undertaking  until  the  decisive 
factors  were  ascertained.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  might  be  stated  that  gratifying 
progress  has  been  made  in  demonstrating 
methods  of  controlling  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain spotted  fever  tick,  a  carrier  of  a  deadly 
human  infection. 

It  is  evident  that  the  elimination  of  a 
certain  residuum  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
operation  of  various  natural  causes.  This 
latter  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in 
any  attempt  to  exterminate  insects,  since 
it  is  usually  impossible  to  destroy  the  last 
individual  or  to  bring  about  conditions 
over  an  infested  area  of  some  extent  which 
would  make  the  existence  of  insect  life 
impossible. 


"BLINDERS"  FOR  RAILROAD 
TRAVELERS 

O  AILROAD-CAR  designers  are  told  of 
-*- *-  some  of  their  sins  in  one  of  their  own 
magazines  by  an  outspoken  gentleman 
calling  himself  "The  Wanderer."  In  Rail- 
way and  Locomotive  Engineering  (Chicago), 
this  writer,  not  without  sarcasm,  recounts 
some  of  the  things  about  cars  that  prevent 
the  traveler  from  seeing  the  wonders  and 
beauties  advertised  in  the  fascinating 
folder  that  lured  him  to  his  trip.  Why  this 
inconsistency?  he  asks.  Why  get  us  all 
worked  up  about  mountains,  lakes  and 
glens,  and  then,  after  taking  our  money, 
deliberately  refuse  to  deliver  the  goods? 
Because,  he  despondently  replies,  90  per 
cent,  of  railroad  passengers  really  care 
naught  for  scenery,  and  read  novels  or 
play  cards,  when  they  might  he  viewing,  or 
trying  to  view,  the  Horseshoe  Curve  or  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  Still,  there  is  a  saving 
remnant  who  would  like  to  see  the  scenery 
as  advertised.  Why  uot  come  across  with 
the  facilities?    We  read: 

The  railroad  men  know  that  attractive 
cars  and  easy  seats  are  traffic  winners,  so 
having  duly  advertised  the  scenic  beauties 
of  the-  route,  and  got  the  public  coming, 
they  proceed  to  provide  ease  and  beauty  in 
the  interior  of  the  cars.  So  they  have  cut 
out  the  low,  narrow  window  and  put  in  its 
place  one  a  little  broader  and  somewhat 
higher.  This  cuts  down  the  space  between 
the  top  of  the  window  and  the  spring  of  the 
roof,  and  the  car  has  a  light,  graceful  ap- 
pearance that  is  most  attractive.    But  the 


YOU 


can  increase  your  income, 
can  do  it  in  spare  time, 
can  also  save  money. 


"Turning  Spare  Time 
Into  Dollars"  tells  you 
how.  No  investment 
or  experience  is  neces- 
sary. A  pleasant 
dignified  part-time 
occupation. 

iijp  have  told  others  how. 

VV  r    Pay  them  extra  money  now. 

1 1  Li  wiJl  tell  you  how. 

Sign  the  coupon 
TODAY  and  get  full 
details  by  return  mail. 
No  obligation  as- 
sumed. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dept.  1776, 
354  Fourtk  Avenue,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  full  details  of  your  spare  time  plan. 


Name  .  . 
Address . 
City.  .  . 


State . 


Lessons  on  Tuberculosis  and  Consumption 

By  Charles  E.  Atkinson,  M.D. 

Gives  explicit  instructions  and  sound  advice  to  lay- 
men covering  all  phases  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods  of  preventative  and  curative  treatment.  Non- 
technical.     Highly  commended  by  eminent  specialists. 

12mo.  Cloth.  470  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.50  net;  by 
mail,  $2.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

French  Grammar 
Made  Clear 

By  ERNEST  DIM  NET 

of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  Stanislas,  Paris 

A  new  grammar  for  schools  and  colleges,  made 
up  on  a  new  plan  which  is  designed  to  be  of  help 
to  the  pupil  by  giving  him  the  rules  that  he  must 
know  and  by  leaving  out  all  those  that  are  un- 
necessary and  confusing.  Two  of  the  outstanding 
features  are  the  large  number  of  phrases  of  the  very- 
latest  coinage  in  both  French  and  English  and  long 
lists  of  French  and  English  conversational  phrases 
embracing  many  of  most  recent  origin. 

12mo.  Cloth.  251  pages.  $1 .60  net;  by  mail,  tl. 62 

FUNK  I  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


1  There  are  many  factors  which 
have  established  The  Literary 
Digest's  worth  to  the  resident 
school  Mvertiser. 

If  First  a« these  and  basic 
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*l  In  all  the  world  no  greater  _  ,„m  | 
blage  of  high  selective  value  for  the  enrol- 
ment of  students  in  Private  Schools  can 
be  found. 

If  We  shall  publish  a  special  School  and 
College  section  again  in  1923  which  will 
appear  in  the  issues  from  April  7th  to 
September  8th  inclusive. 

The  literary  Digest 
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ordinary  man  likes  an  open  window  in 
summer  when  the  scenic  advertisement 
catches  him.  So  he  raises  the  window  and 
finds  that  it  is  so  high,  and  the  lift,  left 
available  by  the  car  construction,  so  low 
that  when  the  Avindov  is  wide  open,  the 
bottom  rail  conies  right  on  his  eye-line 
and  a  comfortable  view  of  the  scenery  is 
impossible,  while  the  space  above  is  too 
narrow  for  a  decenl  rack,  and  lie  stores  his 
satchel  somewhere  in  the  seat  space  and 
iwists  his  legs  and  feet  about  it  for  the 
whole  journey.  But  the  scenic  and  palatial 
car  advertisements  have  hooked  the 
sucker  and  the  end  and  aim  of  the  business 
propaganda  has  been  accomplished. 

But  the  other  tourists  travel  in  parlor- 
cars  if  they  journey  by  day.  The  luxury 
of  these  cars  is  all  that  the  car  designer  can 
supply.  There  are  great  wide  Avindows, 
with  broad  posts  to  carry  the  roofs  and 
screens  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  dust  or 
cinder.  There  are  hooks  and  parcel  racks 
for  hats  and  reticules  and  almost  room 
enough  to  put  a  satchel  in  between  (lie  seat 
and  the  wall.  The  interior,  as  one  enters  an 
empty  car,  is  certainly  attractive,  and 
what  more  can  be  asked?  But  the  fly  in  the 
ointment  from  a  scenic  view-point  brings 
a  little  disappointment.  Of  course  a  real 
open  windoAV  to  let  in  the  fresh  and  vulgar 
air  is  not  a  matter  to  be  thought  of  in  a 
parlor-car.  And  the  great  broad  windows 
with  alternating  narrow  ones,  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  uniform  and  desired 
seat-spacing.  So  the  seats  and  windows 
are  like  two  lovers  out  of  step,  and  the 
average  scenic  lover  in  the  seat  will  find  his 
natural  view  to  consist  mostly  of  a  window- 
post  that  does  not  quite  obstruct  his  whole 
view,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  efficient 
substitute  for  total  eclipsilization. 

Or  he  may  be  lucky  (?)  and  draw  a  seat 
at  the  very  center  of  a  broad  stretch  of 
plate-glass.  But  the  tiny  drop-door  venti- 
lators in  the  clerestory  are  not  sufficient  to 
furnish  air  for  the  twenty-four  exelusives 
and  so  the  broad  stretch  of  plate-glass  is 
raised  a  feAv  inches  and  the  opening  beneath 
is  closed  by  a  screen.  Rapture!  Again  the 
window-rail  comes  exactly  in  the  eye-line 
and  the  screen. 

And  iioav  for  one  last  case.  A  certain 
Western  road  has  bought  some  really  beau- 
tiful and  luxurious  chair-ears  for  the  man 
Avho  has  a  ticket  without  a  surcharge. 
The  A\indoA\rs  are  broad  and  attractive  and 
betAveen  each  tAvo  is  a  twenty-four-inch 
AvindoAv-post.  The  seats  are  amply  spaced 
Avith  plenty  of  room  for  suitcases  aAvay  from 
the  feet  of  those  Avho  occupy  them.  And 
the  windoAV  and  seat-spacing  so  accurately 
harmonize  that  each  alternate  seat  comes 
directly  flush  Avith  the  center  of  the  \vin- 
doAA'-post.  And  he  Avho  sits  therein  has  a 
fine  view  of  polished  mahogany  for  his 
whole  journey,  with  a  mere  diagonal 
glimpse  of  the  outside  through  the  next 
windoAV.  Was  there  eA'er  such  a  farce  in 
car  design? 

Oh,  my  canny  railroad  friends,  Iioav 
well  you  know  "what  fools  these  mortals 
be."  They  really  care  not  one  Aveak  Avhiff 
for  all  the  scenic  beauties  of  your  route, 
but  simply  like  to  say  they've  been  there 
with  their  great  unseeing  eyes.  But  in  the 
last  analysis  would  it  not  be  well  to  just 
remember  this?  There  are  some  of  us  who 
like  to  look  and  see.  To  whom  the  great 
wide  world  is  as  an  open  book.  Who  joy 
in  all  that  Nature  holds,  and  who  resent 
the  eye-line  AvindoAv-rail,  the  dirty  screen, 
the  microscopic  parcel  rack,  the  close  and 

choking  air  of  pseudo-exclusiveness,  and 

who  would  sing  the  praises  of  your  scenic 
route  into  the  very  skies  if  you  would  hut 
nge  to  let  us  look  out  upon  it. 
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6)he  FLORSHEIM  SHOE 


THE  PARKWAY — STYLE  M-100 


Among  the  finer  things  in  life  preferred 
by  the  man  who  cares  are  Florsheim 
Shoes;  their  excellent  quality  and  attrac 
tive  style  justly  deserve  this  distinction 

The  Florsheim  Shoe — Most  Styles  $io 

BOOKLET  "STYLES  OF  THE  TIMES"  ON  REQUEST 

Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  •>  CHICAGO 


FOR  THE  MAN 


WHO  CAJiES 


KIMBALL 

"Quality  made  the  name — the  name  insures  the  quality" 


THE  rich  and  resonant  tone  of 
KIMBALL  Grand  Pianos 
has  endeared  them  to  a  nation  of 
music  lovers.  Among  the  daintier 
styles  for  which  there  is  wide- 
spread demand,  are  the  match- 
less little  "Bijou"  Grand  and  the 
somewhat  larger  "Miniature" 
Grand.  The"Bijou" is  considered 
unquestionably  supreme  among 
"little"  grands  of  any  make.  In 
the  music  room  or  apartment 
where  space  is  limited,  these  two 
styles  have  solved  the  problem  of 
small  compass  and  superior  tone. 

Descriptive  catalogs,  also  nearest 
dealer's  address,  sent  to  you  on  request 

W.  W.   KIMBALL   CO. 

(Established  1857) 
Factory  and  Executive  Offices:  CHIC  AGO.U.S.  A. 

W.  W.KIMBALL  CO.,  Dept.  KL 

306  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
Gentlemen:   Please  mail  catalog  and  information  on  instru- 
ment marked  X : 

i  .  KIMBALL  Grand  Pianos         KIMBALL  Phonographs 
KIMBALL  Upright  Pianos  □  KIMBALL  Playei  Pianos 

Name .... 

Address 

State 


KIMBALL 

Grand  Pianos 

Upright  Pianos 

Player  Pianos 

Phrasonome  Pianos 

Reproducing  Pianos 

Phonographs 

Pipe  Organs 

Music  Rolls 
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This  Handy 
Investment 

Record 


saves  unnecessary  trips  to 
your  safe  deposit  box  and 
quickly  furnishes  complete 
information— amounts,  inter- 
est dates,  maturities,  prices, 
taxable  status,  etc.,  of  your  in- 
vestment holdings. 

It  is  made  in  loose-leaf  form  so  that  pages 
may  be  added  as  required — the  pocket 
size  is  handy  and  compact. 

Included  is  a  bond  interest  table,  also 
a  chart  of  information  on  all  issues  of 
Liberty  and  Victory  Bonds. 

Income 

Tax  Wata  Is 

cI(eadily  oAvailable 

when  you  use  the  convenient 
forms  provided  in  this  loose-leaf 
booklet  for  recording  purchases 
and  sales  of  securities,  income  de- 
rived, tax  provisions,  etc. 

MAIL  COUPON  BELOW  and  copy  of  our 

"Loose  Leaf  Security  Record"  LI)  11 

will  be  sent  promptly  without  obligation 


H  A  L  S  E  Y, 

STUART 

&,    CO. 


'  INCORPORATED- 


CHICAGO       NEWYORK      BOSTON 
209  S.  La  Sane  St.        14  Wall  Street    10  Post  Office  Sq. 
PHILADELPHIA     DETROIT    ST.  LOUIS 

Land  Tide  Building        Ford  Bldg.       Security  Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 

First  Wis.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.     Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 


********3iaiito  Nearest  Office—****' 

Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet, 
"Loose  Leaf  Security  Record"  LD- 1 1 


Name 
Street . 
City.  . 


INVESTMENTS  tANDt  FINANCE 


FORD  PROSPERITY 


rT",IIE  closing  of  the  Ford  plant  on  Sep- 
-*-  tember  16,  because  of  the  high  price  of 
coal,  apparently  found  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  at  its  record  peak  of  cash,  working 
capital,  surplus  and  earning  power.  Pro- 
duction, says  The  Michigan  Manufacturer 
and  Financial  Record  (Detroit),  "has  been 
running  at  the  rate  of  5,000  to  5,400  cars  a 
day,  making  possible  a  production  of 
1,300,000  vehicles  for  the  current  year  and 
a  gross  business  of  $700,000,000.  Net 
profits  on  this  gross  business  are  expected 
to  reach  $75,003,000  for  1922."  These 
estimates,  of  course,  may  be  too  high  if  the 
Ford  shut-down  lasts  any  considerable 
time.  The  Ford  Company,  winch  started  a 
score  of  years  ago  with  invested  capital  of 
$28,000,  now  has  assets  amounting  to 
$400,820,132.97,  according  to  a  statement 
filed  with  the  Michigan  Secretary  of 
State.  When  the  present  strong  financial 
status  of  the  Ford  Company  was  revealed 
in  reports  filed  in  Massachusetts,  Dow, 
Jones  and  Company  commented  on  Ford's 
recovery  from  his  embarrassment  of  two 
years  ago  as  follows: 

Ford's  financial  crisis  came  in  the  winter 
of  1920.  He  mastered  his  difficulties  by 
shipping  out  nearly  125,000  cars,  with  bills 
of  lading  attached,  forcing  his  17,000  agents 
to  accept  them  at  cash.  At  the  same  time 
he  compelled  suppliers  to  extend  credit. 
He  established  coordination  with  his  rail- 
road, the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton, 
releasing,  through  improved  transport, 
$28, 000,000  previously  tied  up  in  inven- 
tories. He  inaugurated  a  ruthless  house- 
cleaning  and  scaling  down  of  expenses, 
extending  even  to  the  point  of  removing 
60%  of  the  factory  telephone  connections, 
and  reducing  from  fifteen  to  nine  the  num- 
ber of  employees  necessary  to  produce  a 
Ford  car  a  day.  Fortune's  smile  has  never 
been  clouded  since  early  1921.  Thoblestwith 
a  record-breaking  business  of  5,200  cars  a 
day,  Mr.  Ford  has  displayed  a  degree  of 
financial  astuteness  totally  unexpected,  and 
resented  by  many  agents  and  suppliers 
because  of  its  relentlessness;  yet  marvelous 
in  its  results. 

The  Michigan  Manufacturer  points  out 
that  between  December  1, 1920,  and  June  30 
of  this  year,  Henry  Ford's  total  assets  were 
almost  doubled,  and  his  cash  on  hand  grew 
from $13,557,244  "to  the  present  staggering 
figure  of  $145,985,669.31."  The  balance 
sheet  of  June  30,  1922,  is  as  follows: 

Assets  June  30,  1922 

Cash  on  hand 3145,985,669.31 

Accounts  receivable 46,647,597.37 

Notes  receivable 79,572.81 

Interest  receivable 608,027.93 

U.  S.  and  municipal  bon^s 8,334,119.84 

Merchandise  and  supplies 56,045,121.30 

Stocks,  bonds  of  subsidiaries. .  .  .  9,548,375.02 

Miscellaneous  investments 500,814.85 

Prep,  expenses 395,754.35 

Plant,  land,  buildings 81,626,015.03 

Machinery,  tools 39,531,079.34 

Good-will 20,517,985.82 


Liabilities 

Accounts  payable $  37,967,056.14 

Pay  rolls,  salaries 4,340,514.40 

Employees'  investment 11,903,499.59 

Accrued  expenses 1,276,802.76 

Reserved  for  income  tax 44,848,892.81 

Reserved  for  other  taxes 2,283,570.87 

Capital  stock 17,264,500.00 

Surplus 289,935,296.40 


Total $409,S20,132.97 

The  Detroit  weekly  goes  on  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  great  variety  of  the  Ford 
interests  as  follows: 

The  total  Ford  interests'  investments  in 
land,  plants  and  inventories  now  are  in 
excess  of  $400,000,000,  while  the  various 
plants  and  industries  employ  73,000  men 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  proper- 
ties include  the  Highland  Park  plant  of  305 
acres,  producing  cars  and  employing  42,000; 
River  Rouge  plant,  665  acres,  making 
tractors,  sedan  and  touring  bodies,  coke, 
gas,  benzol,  sulphate,  tar,  oil,  and  em- 
ploying 9,000;  Ford  City,  Ont.,  56  acres, 
producing  cars  and  employing  2,400; 
Manchester,  Eng.,  cars  and  tractors,  2,000 
employees;  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  sedan 
and  touring  bodies;  Cork,  Ireland,  tractors, 
713  employes;  Dearborn,  Mich.,  experi- 
mental, 280  men;  Northville,  Mich.,  auto 
and  tractor  valves,  245  men;  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  transmission  assembly,  283  men; 
Lincoln  Motor,  Lincoln  ears,  3,000  men; 
assembling  branches  in  27  American  cities 
employing  30  to  2,000  men  each;  eight 
service  branches  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  assembly  branches  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Cadiz,  Copenhagen,  London,  Out.,  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  Montreal,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
Bordeaux,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  foreign 
service  branches  in  Calgary,  Regina,  St. 
Johns,  Vancouver,  Windsor,  London,  Eng., 
and  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

There  is  also  the  Banner  Fork  coal  mines 
at  Wallins  Creek,  Kentucky;  Nuttallburg 
coal  mine,  in  West  Virginia;  Imperial  iron 
mine,  Michigamme,  Mich.;  timber  lands 
in  Baraga,  Marquette,  Houghton,  Iron 
and  Dickinson  counties,  Michigan,  and  the 
Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Railroad,  operat- 
ing 614  miles  of  line,  2,200  cars  and  loco- 
motives and  employing  1,700  men. 


Total $409,820,132.97 


FOREIGN  DEMAND  FOR  AMERICAN 
SECURITIES 

TT  would  seem  to  be  a  sign  of  increasing 
■*-  prosperity  in  Europe  if  people  there 
have  money  to  invest  in  America.  In 
discussing  bond  market  conditions  this 
summer,  The  Guaranty  Survey,  published 
by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  calls  attention  to  a  recent  growing 
demand  from  abroad  for  American  se- 
curities: 

This  demand  has  come  chiefly  from  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland,  where  money  rates 
are  low  and  surplus  funds  in  large  amount 
appear  to  be  available  for  investment. 
Interest  is  centered  in  Liberty  Bonds  and 
foreign  dollar  bonds  issued  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  tax-free  to  non-resident 
aliens,  as  well  as  in  the  standard  railroad 
issues  with  which  foreign  purchasers  are 
I  familiar. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

September  13.— The  Irish  Free  State 
Government  demands  unconditional 
surrender  as  the  only  price  of  peace 
with  the  rebels. 

September  14.  —  Fourteen  naturalized 
Americans  are  missing  in  the  fire  that 
is  sweeping  Smyrna,  according  to  ad- 
vices received  from  Admiral  Mark 
Bristol,  American  High  Commissioner 
at  Constantinople. 

The  German  Government  refuses  to  de- 
posit 100,000,000  gold  marks  demanded 
by  Belgium  as  a  guaranty  of  the  six 
months'  note  issue  on  account  of 
reparations. 

A  deficit  of  13,000,000,000  francs  appears 
in  the  French  1923  budget,  10,000,000,- 
000  francs  of  this  sum  being  the  extraor- 
dinary budget  to  be  expended  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Northern  France. 

September  15. — Smyrna  is  reported  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire,  and  more 
than  100,000  citizens  and  refugees  are 
said  to  have  been  killed.  While  Soviet 
Russia  is  reported  to  be  preparing  to 
help  the  Turkish  Nationalists,  the 
British  Government  takes  steps  to  pre- 
vent them  from  invading  Europe. 

September  10. — The  British  Government 
requests  Roumania,  Jugo-Slavia  and 
Greece  to  participate  in  defense  of  the 
neutral  zone  around  Constantinople, 
and  asks  the  British  Dominions  if  they 
wish  to  be  represented  by  military  con- 
tingents, should  they  be  needed.  New 
Zealand,  replies  affirmatively. 

September  17. — Mustapha  Kemal,  leader 
of  the  Turkish  Nationalists,  has  de- 
manded of  Great  Britain,  according  to 
advices  from  Constantinople,  the  return 
of    Thrace    to    Turkey. 

September  18.  — ■  The  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  votes  $20,000  toward 
the  relief  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
refugees  in  Asia  Minor,  and  promises 
greater  aid  later. 

The  president  of  the  Reichsbank  an- 
nounces at  a  meeting  of  the  German 
Cabinet  that  the  Reichsbank  is  pre- 
pared to  guarantee  the  six  months' 
treasury  notes  falling  due  in  February 
and  June,  1923,  payable  to  Belgium. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Bank  of  England 
is  willing  to  guarantee  the  notes  in 
return  for  an  eighteen  months'  guar- 
anty by  the  Reichsbank. 

Premier  Poincare  orders  the  French 
troops  stationed  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Dardanelles  to  retire  immediately 
to  the  European  side. 

September  19. — Mustapha  Kemal  is  re- 
ported to  have  officially  notified  the 
French  Foreign  Office  that  he  will 
not  attack  the  neutral  zone  around 
Constantinople.  He  is  assured  that  the 
Allied  troops  eventually  will  be  with- 
drawn. Italy  follows  France  in  with- 
drawing troops  from  Asia  Minor,  while 
the  American  Government  announces  a 
"hands  off"  policy. 

The  ex-Emperor  of  Germany  announces 
his  engagement  to  Princess  Hermine 
von  Schoenaiek-Caralath. 

DOMESTIC 

September  13. — The  House  sends  the  tariff 
bill  back  to  the  conference;  committee 
with  instructions  to  eliminate  the  dye 
embargo  and  the  duty  of  $30  a  ton  on 
potash. 

The  executive  council  of  the  Federated 
Shop   Crafts  approve    by    a    majority 

the    peace    terms    prepared    by    Daniel 


Some  facts  abon 


The   American    public    purchased 
580,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  last  year. 

To  produce  this  volume  of  gas,  the 

gas  industry  consumed  73,500,000  tons 

of  bituminous  coal — 16  per  cent  of  the 

total  annual  production. 

Operating  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude 
and  rendering  so  essential  a  public  service, 
the  gas  manufacturers  of  the  country  are 
compelled  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  standards 
of  efficiency  and  economy.  Naturally,  the  subject  of 
fuel  costs  receives  constant  study  and  investigation. 

Because  of  its  capacity  to  meet  these  tests  and  to 
demonstrate  the  superior  economy  of  clean  coal  for 
gas-making  purposes,  Consolidation  Coal  finds  a  large 
market  in  this  industry.  Consolidation  Coal  appeals  to 
the  gas  manufacturer  because  of  its  freedom  from  non- 
combustible  waste  elements,  low  sulphur  and  ash  con- 
tent and  minimum  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

Industrial  executives  who  are  concerned  about  fuel 
economy  are  invited  to  communicate  with  us. 


Consolidation  Coal  is  ftean  Coal 


THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson 'Building    JYew  "York  City 


FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG..  Detroit.  Mich 
137  MARKET  STREET.  Portsmouth.  N  H 
CONTINENTAL  BLDG..  Baltimore.  Md 
STATE  MUTUAL  BLDG..  Boston. Mass. 
LAND  TITLE   BLDG  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


UNION  TRUST  BLDG.  Washington.  DC. 
FISHER    BLDG.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

UNION  CENTRAL  BLDG.  Qnannati.Ohia 
FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG..  Roanoke.  Va. 
KIRBY    BLD'G..  Cleveland,   Ohio. 


[NORTH    WESTERN   FUEL  CO..  MERCHANTS  NATL  BANK  BLDG,  St.  Paul.Mmn. 
Sales  Agents  4  EMPIRE'  COAL  COMPANY  LTD.  SHAUGHNESSY  BLDG.        Monlreat.Quebec. 
[MILWAUKEE    WESTERN     FUEL  COMPANY.     Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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4 Cruises  to  the        C 
5  Continent^ 

"  The  Best  in  Travel" 


Rio  Centennial  Cruise 

i Including  the  West  Indies) 
45  days  from  New  York  to  New 
York.  Feb  3,  1923  on  new  S.  S, 
"Reliance".  Visits  West  Indies, 
Panama,  South  America,  the  Expo- 
sition. Send  for  ship's  plan  and  rates 


Mediterranean 
Cruise 


Feb.  10,  '23 


S.S. 
"Rotterdam" 


A  delightful  Winter  Cruise  of  about 
two  months  on  the  famous  S.S.  "Rot- 
terdam". Visiting  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Corsica, 
Naples,  Athens,  Egypt,  Holy  Land, 
Monte  Carlo  and  many  other  places 
$625  up — New  York  to  New  York 


2  Cruises  Round-the-World 

125  days  of  expertly  planned  travel. 
Visiting  Havana,  Panama,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Hawaii,  Japan  1 14  days', 
China,  Philippines ,  Zamboanga,  Java 
<4  days),  India  '21  days) .  New  S.S. 
"Resolute"  and  "Volendam"  Jan. 
9  and  16,  1923.  Rates  $1050  upwards 
Write  for  the  Booklets  you  desire 

Raymond  &Whitcomb  Co. 

22b  Beacon  Street,  Boston 

New  York     Chicago     Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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Dont-Siiore 

Trade  JSark  Keg.  \i.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Sent  on  approval  to  any  reliable  person.  PRICE  $2. 00 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box   14 

IlM\/FNTnRl5  Who  desire  to  secure  patentshould 

ii^  vt.n  i  \_/rvo  %vrite  (or  our  guide  book  -how 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."     Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
Its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  »\  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Newspapers  Need 
New  liters 

No  Experience  Needed 

Men  and  women  needed  everywhere.  Fascinat- 
ing work,  splendid  pay.  Many  opportunities: 
reporting,  special  articles,  fiction,  sports,  dra- 
matic, local  correspondence,  etc. 

Good  Positions  or  Spare  Time  Work 

Qualify  quickly  in  spare  time  at  home  under  veteran 
newspaper  men.  Wonderful  new  plan  makes  it  easy  to 
start.  Reporter's  pass  free  to  members. 
Free  Rnnlr  Tells  a11  about  newspaper  writing,  oppor- 
i  ice  uuuit  tunities,  earnings,  how  to  start.  Send  post- 
card or  letter  today  for  Free  Book. 

Newspaper  Training  Assn.,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  Dept.  189,  N.Y.C. 
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TUBERCULOSIS 

IS  BEING  CURED  AT 
ALBUQUERQUE 

pVERY  climatic  factor  at  Albuquer- 
J-'  Que.  New  Mexico,  favors  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis.  Altitude  5,000  feet;  air 
pure,  dry  and  invigorating ;  less  than  half 
the  rainfall  of  Colorado;  no  extremes  of 
_  heat  or  cold ;  average  summer  temper- 
ature 74 ;  average  winter  temperature 41 ; 
outdoor  living  pleasant  all  the  year.  A 
live,  growing  city  in  the  heart  of  the 
health  country.  Excellent  schools,  state 
university.  Living  costs  moderate.  On 
main  line  of  Santa  Fe  railroad.  Com- 
municate with  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW    MEXICO 


THE    SUNSHINE 


CITY' 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Willard,  President  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  Bert  M.  Jewell, 
President  of  the  railroad  employees' 
department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  which  stipulate  that  the 
shopmen  shall  return  to  work  at  the 
reduced  wages  ordered  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Board  to  begin  on  July  1. 

September  14. — The  conference  committee 
on  the  tariff  bill  puts  potash  on  the 
free  list  and  eliminates  the  embargo 
on  dyes. 

The  Borah  Amendment  to  the  Administra- 
tion Liberian  loan  bill  to  appropriate 
$20,000,000  for  Western  land  reclama- 
tion projects  is  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  demands  the  im- 
peachment of  Attorney-General  Harry 
M.  Daugherty  and  Federal  Judge 
James  H.  Wilkerson  for  "violation  and 
disregard  of  their  oath  of  office." 

September  15. — The  Senate  passes  the 
soldiers'  bonus  bill  by  a  vote  of  36  to  17. 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  the  "Big 
Four"  train  service  brotherhoods  con- 
clude an  amicable  arrangement  whereby 
the  service  employees  wiU  continue  on 
the  present  wage  scale  and  abide  by 
existing  rules  and  working  conditions 
for  one  year,  beginning  September  30. 
The  New  York  Central  concludes  a 
similar  arrangement  with  the  train- 
men and  conductors. 

The  House  adopts,  by  a  vote  of  210  to  90, 
the  new  conference  report  on  the  tariff 
bill  from  which  the  dye  embargo  and 
potash  duty  had  been  eliminated. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Phillips  cables 
Admiral  Mark  Bristol,  American  High 
Commissioner  at  Constantinople,  that 
the  United  States  Government  will  par- 
ticipate in  any  plans  for  permanent 
relief  of  non-combatants  in  the  Turkish 
war  zone. 

The  International  Typographical  Union, 
in  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  re- 
pudiates the  one  big  union  idea  in  the 
printing  trades. 

September  16. — Unable  to  agree  on  a  set- 
tlement of  their  differences,  officials 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  and 
representatives  of  the  shopcrafts  end 
their  negotiations. 

Representative  Britten,  of  Illinois,  intro- 
duces a  resolution  to  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  steps  to  assist  in  the 
reestablishment  of  political  and  indus- 
trial peace  in  Europe. 

Following  his  recent  announcement  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  he  would  close  down 
his  factories  because  of  the  shortage 
and  high  price  of  coal,  Henry  Ford 
shuts  his  factory  doors,  and  103,000 
men  are  made  idle. 

September  17. — One  man  is  killed  and  six 
are  injured  in  automobile  races  on 
Kansas  City's  new  board  speedway. 

September  18. — The  bodies  of  the  forty- 
seven  coal  miners  entombed  in  the 
Argonaut  shaft  at  Jackson,  Cal.,  on 
August  27,  are  found  by  a  rescue  party. 

September  19. — President  Harding  vetoes 
the  soldiers'  bonus  bill. 

By  a  vote  of  45  to  28  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  tariff  bill  is  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

The  New  York  Central  and  shopcraft 
unions  sign  an  agreement  whereby  the 
shopmen  will  return  to  work  within  the 
next  thirty  days,  accepting  the  wage 
cut  of  July  1  ordered  by  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board. 


Miller  Bonds 
in  New  York 


Our  New  York  office,  just  opened,  adds 
the  financial  capital  of  the  country  to  our 
homes  in  Atlanta,  Memphis,  KnoxviHe 
and  Miami. 

In  recognition  of  the  nation-wide  confidence  in 
Miller  Bonds,  and  to  meet  the  steadily  increas- 
ing demand  from  investors,  we  shall  hereafter 
issue  these  bonds  on  income-earning  properties 
in  desirable  cities  throughout  the  country.  We 
shall  continue  to  create  Southern  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  same  high  character  as  we  have 
l  issued  in  the  past. 


/ 


To  the  readers  of  Literary  Digest,  who 
have  been  reading  our  advertisements  in 
these  columns  for  years,  we  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  call  at  our  New  York 
office,  or  to  send  for  our  booklets,  "Creat- 
ing Good  Investments"  and  "What 
People  Say  About  Miller  Bonds." 

G.L.M  I  LLE  R&E, 

30   East   42nd   Street  518   Hurt   Building 

New  York  City,   N.   Y.  Atlanta,   Georgia 

Memphis,  Tenn.    Knoxville,  Tenn.    Miami,  Fla. 

"First— The  Investor's  Welfare" 


Here's 
a  (Booklet 

you 

should 
^have 


IT  TELLS  how  you  can  make  your 
money  earn  7%  with  safety  by 
placing  it  in  INVESTORS  BONDS, 
which  are  fractional  parts  of  first 
mortgages  on  highest  grade  property. 
It  explains  the  partial  payment 
plan — how  to  order  bonds — how 
millions  of  dollars  of  INVESTORS 
BONDS  have  been  underwritten 
with  safety. 

Whether  you  have  £10  or  $10,000  available, 
before  investing  write  for  Booklet  No.  H-124. 

cgtoe  INVESTORS 

COMPANY 

29  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

Ask    Your    Banker   for  INVESTORS   BONDS 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

Bronze  Craftsmen  for  30  Years. — Free  Book  D 

The  Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Earn  $700.00  Weekly 

High  class  educated  men  and  women  wanted  to  sell 
the  famous  New  Standard  Dictionary,  the  latest  and 
most  complete  dictionary  published.  Now  being  ad- 
vertised everywhere.  Liberal  commissions.  Energetic 
representatives  can  earn  lioo  weekly  and 'upward. 
Address  with  references,  Mr.  Hadley,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


HAY-FEVER: 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  Wm.  C.  Hollopeter,  M.D. 

A  newly  revised  and  authoritative  book  for  both 
laymen  and  physicians,  by  a  physician  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of,  and  has  been  wonderfully 
successful  in,  the  treatment  of  Hay-Fever. 

Gives  the  history  of  Hay-Fever,  the  causes  of  it, 
how  it  may  be  prevented,  and  its  treatment,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  new  Immunizing  Method. 

12mo.  Cloth.  424  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.00  net; 
by  mail,  $2.12. 

Funk  &  W  agnails  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE    SPICE   OF   LIFE 


Speaking  of  Ads. — Jonah's  whale  had  a 
streak  of  luck  and  pulled  in  a  customer 
without  publicity,  but  it  is  recorded  that 
tie    couldn't    hold    the    trade. —  Ka-Lama, 

(Honolulu).  

Mechanically    Assisted. — Van   Jay — "I 

suppose  Henry  Ford  is  what  .you  would  call 
a  self-made  man." 

Van  Puff — "No;  he  is  what  I  would  call 
a  machine-made  man." — The  New  Bedford 

Standard.  

Kept  Busy. — Visitor  (at  a  very  quiet  sea- 
place) —  "And  whatever  do  you  people 
do  with  yourselves  in  the  winter?" 

Landlady — "Oh,  we  talks  and  laughs 
about  the  people  what  stays  'ere  in  the 
summer." — Punch  (London). 


Good  and  Old.— Local  M.  P.— "Well, 
Mr.  MacGregor,  I  hope  you  liked  the  story 
I  finished  up  my  speech  with?" 

Mr.  MacGregor — "Ay,  yon's  a  bon- 
nie  story.  Dod,  man,  I  mind  the  first  time 
I  heard  it  I  near  kicket  the  bottom  oot  ma 
cradle." — Punch  (London). 


Full  Supply. — "Do  you  think  the  coun- 
try needs  a  new  party?" 

"No,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "If 
the  old  parties  keep  on  modifying  their 
platforms  for  a  few  more  years,  they'll  offer 
all  the  political  novelties  anybody  could 
reasonably  desire." — Washington  Evening 
Star.  

Any  Hotel. — First  Guest — "I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  why  they  call  this  hotel  'The 
Palms,'  do  you?  I've  never  seen  a  palm 
anywhere  near  the  place." 

Second  Guest — "You'll  see  them  be- 
fore you  go.  It's  a  pleasant  little  surprize 
the  waiters  keep  for  the  guests  on  the  last 
day  of  their  stay." — St.  Louis  Star. 


The     Voice     with    the    Smile     Wins  — 

Dilapidated  Dodgework — "Pardon  me, 
sir,  but  have  you  seen  a  policeman  round 
here?" 
Polite  Pedestrian — "No.  I  am  sorry." 
Dilapidated  Dodge  work — "Thank  you. 
Now,  will  you  kindly  hand  over  your  watch 
and  purse?" — Scotsman,  Edinburgh. 


The  Main  Bearing. — "Are  you  sure  you 
have  shown  me  all  the  principal  parts  of 
this  car?"  asked  the  fair  prospective  pur- 
chaser. 

"Yes,  madam,  all  the  main  ones,"  re- 
plied the  dealer. 

"Well,  then,  where  is  the  depreciation? 
Tom  told  me  that  was  one  of  the  biggest 
things  about  a  car." — The  Argonaut  (San 
Francisco).  

Simplified  Spelling. — Little  Louis  had 
gone  to  the  kitchen  to  observe  old  Aunt 
Sarah,  the  colored  cook,  at  work  making 
biscuits.  After  he  had  sampled  one,  he 
observed : 

"Aunt  Sarah,  I  can  spell  now.  These  are 
made  out  of  d-o,  do." 

"But  that  doesn't  spell  dough,"  Louis's 
mother  corrected,  as  she  entered  the  kitchen 
to  give  the  cook  some  orders. 

Whereupon,  Aunt  Sarah  thought  thai 
she  too,  would  enter  the  discussion.  So 
she  said : 

"Dere's  two  kinds  of  do,  chile.  "  'Do,' 
what  you  shuts,  an'  'do,'  what  you  eats." 
—  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


NEW  YORK 

Central 

».  LINES  ^ 


The  men  who  operate 

the  New  York  Central 


THE  character  of  the  public  service  rendered  by  a 
railroad  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  men 
who  operate  it. 

New  York  Central  Lines  give  dependable  service 
over  13,000  miles  of  road  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley  because  they  have  built  up 
through  nearly  a  century  of  operation  and  growth  a 
recognized  esprit  de  corps. 

New  York  Central  men  are  carefully  chosen,  rigor- 
ously trained  in  the  lesser  tasks  for  the  responsibilities 
of  the  greater  ones,  advanced  on  merit,  and  encouraged 
in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  institution  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  and  of  devotion  to  the  public  they  serve. 

New  York  Central  men  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
200  of  their  number  have  been  in  the  service  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  700  from  45  to  50  years,  1300  from 
40  to  45  years,  3600  from  35  to  40  years,  6000  from 
30  to  35  years — and  many  thousands  for  more  than 
20  years. 

It  is  such  a  seasoned  personnel,  for  example,  that  has 
for  twenty  years  made  possible  the  famous  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  service  between  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &- ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  -PITTSBURGH  »IAKF.  ERIE 

KANAWHA  ^MICHIGAN  -  TOLEDO  &  OHIO  CENTRAL  -  AND  THE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL- AND -SUBSIDIARY    LINES 
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W  L  DOUGLAS 

$5.00  $6-00  $700  &  $822  SHOES 


FOR  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 


VV.L.  Douglas  $7.00  and 
38.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe 
values  for  the  money 
in  this  country. 

AU  TV.  Li.  Douglas  shoes  are  made 
of  the  best  and  finest  leathers,  by 
skilled  shoemakers,  all  working-  to 
make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price 
that  money  can  buy.  The  quality  is 


WEAR  w-  L-  Douglas  $4.00  and 

%mm    #     nmmi  /!  C      $4.50    shoes    lor    boys, 

tXZnr'^   »*%* ■   o*fx*-  »cst  ««  quality,  best  in 

SHOES  AND  SA  Vt.  style,   best  all   around 

MONEY*  shoes    ior  boys. 

It   is  worth  dollars  for  you  to  re- 
member that  when  you  buy  shoes 
at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where    you  live,   shoe 


unsurpassed.    The  smart  styles  are. 

,,     ,    *\  ,,      „     ,  .  '  . „    ~  dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  Li. 

the  leaders  111  the  fashion  centers  of  "v      __,_     ..,_.         >■-,•.„.. *. 

America.  Only  by  examining-  them 
can  you  appreciate  their  wonderful 
value.  Shoes  of  equal  quality  can- 
not he  bought  elsewhere  at  any- 
where near  our  prices. 

W.  Jj.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  into 
all  of  our  llO  stores  at  factory  cost. 
We  do  not  make  one  cent  of  profit 
until  the  shoes  are  sold  to  you. 


Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having 
W.L.  Douglas  shoes  with  the  name 
and  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
sole.  Do  not  take  a  substitute  and 
pay  extra  profits.  Order  direct 
from  the  factory  and  save  money. 

Write  for  Catalog  To«ln  y 

Pres.  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 
161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass- 


These  Men  Earn  Money 
In  Their  Spare  Time 


A.  L.  MOSEK 
N'o.  Carolina 


A.  F.  GILBERT 
Illinois 


Extra  money!  Easy 
work!  These  men  and 
many  others  in  every 
part  of  this  vast  country 
make  their  spare  time 
yield  an  income. 

Why  Not  You? 

You  should  know  about 
our  Special  Representa- 
tive's plan.  No  experi- 
ence or  investment  is 
necessary.  For  full 
details,  sign  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  TODAY. 


TOM  SPENCER 

Manitoba 


4*  , 


^ 


H.  W.  SLACK 
Minnesota 


C  LIP    HER  E 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dept.  522, 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Without  obligating  me,  please  tell  me  how  I  can  earn  money  in  my  spare  time. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Continued 


Girls,  Note  This. — Her  Girl  Chum — 
"Did  the  minister  make  Ferdinand  use  the 
Avoids  'With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee 
endow'?" 

AIrs.  Justwed — "No.  Why  put  him  on 
his  guard?    I'll  get  'em  anyway." — Judge. 


Queer  Party. — Party  seen  picking  up 
white  pointer  dog  on  Spring  Hill  Avenue, 
has  lemon  and  white  ears,  one  lemon  eye 
and  lemon  spot  on  tail,  please  return  to  312 
Spring  Hill  Avenue  and  receive  reward. 
— Classified  ad  in  the  Mobile  Register. 


Canned  Shrimp. — Lawyer — "I  think  I 
can  get  you  a  divorce,  madam,  for  cruel 
and  inhuman  treatment.  But  do  you 
think  your  husband  will  fight  the  suit?" 

Woman — "Fight!  Why,  man,  the  little 
shrimp  can't  even  come  into  a  room  where 
I  am!" — Chicago  Herald. 


Cooperation. — Tad  Lewis  says  the  mos- 
quitoes are  terrible  up  in  the  St.  Joe  vicinity 
this  summer.  They  have  formed  a  trust 
with  the  lightning  bugs  and  work  in  pairs. 
The  lightning  bug  lights  up  the  place  and 
the  mosquito  makes  the  excavation. — 
Kansas  Exchange  quoted  by  the  Boston 
Transcript.  

Unjust  Discrimination. — Lady  of  the 
House — "The  milk  you  left  this  morning 
was  sour.  Air.  Jones." 

Aggrieved  Dairyman — "There  you 
are,  Mum!  If  there's  any  complaint  the 
poor  milkman  soon  hears  of  it;  but  you 
never  tell  'im  when  the  milk  ain't  sour, 
do  yer?" — Punch   (London). 


Humble  Beginnings. — Two  financiers 
who  were  partners  discovered  that  an  office- 
boy  in  their  employ  had  been  tampering 
with  the  petty  cash. 

One  of  them  was  so  much  enraged  that 
he  desired  to  send  for  the  police,  but  the 
other  was  a  calm  and  just  man.  He  took 
a  more  moderate  and  humane  view  of  the 
situation. 

"No,  no,"  he  said;  "let  us  always  re- 
member that  we  began  in  a  small  way  our- 
selves.'  ' —  Tit- Bits   { London) . 


Mixed  Religions. — Dr.  Grenfell  after 
amputating  the  limb  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
patient  wrote  an  appeal  for  a  wooden  leg 
to  enable  the  man  to  move  about.  This 
Avas  published  in  The  Congregationalist  and 
read  by  a  Baptist  woman  whose  husband, 
a  Methodist,  who  had  worn  a  wooden  leg, 
had  just  died.  So  the  Alethodist  leg  given 
by  a  Baptist  woman  in  answer  to  a  Con- 
gregational appeal  is  now  being  used  as  a 
perfectly  good  interdenominational  under- 
standing.—  The  Christian  Advocate  {New 
York).  '__. 

Unfair  Competition. — A  writer  of  popular 
stories  was  one  day  being  shown  through  a 
book-shop  in  New  York.  A  small  table 
was  devoted  to  the  new  books,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  space  was  taken  up  with  gorgeous 
editions  of  Stevenson,  Dickens,  Scott, 
Thackeray,  Fielding,  etc. — fine  leather- 
bound  volumes  at  very  modest  prices. 
The  writer  indicated  with  a  sweep  of  his 
arm  this  collection  of  books  and  observed, 
"Literature  would  pay  better  if  there  were 
not  so  many  dead  men  in  the  business." 
Harper's  Magazine 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 

T„  aecide  questions  concerning  the  correct    use  of 
woTnU    fof   th*   column,    the   Funk   &     Walls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 
Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 

will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  Several  Correspondents.— The  Lexicogra- 
pher's attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement 
made  from  the  Easy  Chair  in  The  Literary  Di- 
,  ,st  for  August  19,  page  65.  The  question  was 
i  s  to  t  he  oldest  writing  in  existence  to-day.  1  ne 
Pyramid  Texts  of  Egypt  are  known  to  go  baclt, 
on  the  most  conservative  reckoning,  to  the  gg 
half  of  the  27th  century  B.  C.  (Breaste^  Voriv- 
sides  these  Egyptian  texts  there  ar^le  Library  of 
City  in  the  Morgan  Collectjfihary,  in  the  Penn- 
the  General  Theologisorary,  and,  of  course,  in 
sylvania  UnivejaeSi  cuneiform  texts  which  are 
foreign   ree©  back  to  3000  to  4000  B.  C. 

belie*" 

C.   E.   T."  Worcester,   Ohio,   writes:  "I  am 

to  see  your  vigorous  defense  of  the  correct 

af  data.     I  wish  you  would  'go  for'  the  slat- 

ly  substitution  of  most  for  almost  that  is   be- 

uing  so  prevalent.     Even  so  correct  a  journal 

[here  is  named  a  famous  publication  devoted 

.>  the  work  of  the  world]  permits  the  expression 

'  Most    every   one   is   aware   of   the   preservative 

properties  of  paint." 

Most  for  almost  is  stigmatized  as  a  Scotticism 
and  North  Briticism  by  the  English  dictionaries, 
and  as  a  colloquialism  by  the  American,  but  it  is 
practically  dialectical  English.  See  "Westcott's 
"David  Harum,"  chapter  17.  "Have  you  most 
finished?"  is  an  expression  commonly  used  in 
southwestern  England,  where  most  for  almost  is 
widely  used,  as  in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Somer- 
set, Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

"M.  S.."  New  York,  N.  Y. — "  A  company  which 
paid  6  per  cent,  dividend  passed  its  dividend. 
Is  it  a  correct  use  of  the  word  'reduced*  to  say 
that  the  company  reduced  its  dividend?" 

When  a  company  passes  its  dividend,  it  fails 
to  declare  and  pay  when  due.  The  phrase  "to 
pass  a  dividend"  is  defined  as,  "To  fail  to  declare 
and  pay  a  dividend  when  due  or  when  usually 
paid."  It  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  the  practise 
as  "reducing"  the  dividend  or  to  use  '"reduce" 
in  any  way  to  express  the  condition  mentioned. 

"M.  J.  L.,"  Chicago,  111. — "A  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  quotation-marks  should  have 
the  tails  up  or  down.  It  has  been  the  writer's 
understanding  for  years  that  the  first  quotes 
should  have  the  tails  up  and  the  second  quotes 
with  the  tails  down.  We  have  recently  noticed, 
however,  that  many  type-faces  are  cast  with  the 
first  quotes  tails  down.  In  a  magazine  we  no- 
ticed a  caption  with  the  first  quotes  tails  down, 
which  was  probably  hand  composition,  and  the 
body  with  the  first  quotes  tails  up.  which  was 
probably  machine  composition.  Kindly  inform 
us  which  is  correct." 

The  use  of  quotation-marks  dates  from  about 
1550.  They  were  not  common  in  books  of  the 
]  m  h  century  in  England,  and  when  they  were 
introduced  the  English  printers  refused  to  accept 
the  French  form,  which  consisted  of  two  paren- 
theses at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  quotation. 

When  the  English  printers  decided  to  use 
quotations,  they  substituted  two  inverted  com- 
mas for  the  beginning  and  two  apostrophes  for 
the  end  of  a  quotation.  Later  quotation-marks 
in  imitation  of  these,  necessitating  the  setting  of 
merely  one  type  instead  of  two,  were  cast  by  cer- 
tain founders. 

In  his  "Practise  of  Typography,"  Theodore  L 
DeVinne  in  t  he  chapter  on  "  Correct  Composition  ' 
uses  nothing  but  quot  at  ion-marks  beginning  with 
tails  up  and  closing  with  tails  down.  He  illustrates 
the  use  of  the  French  method  of  double  pa- 
ii  ses. 

The  introduction  of  quotation-marks  with  tails 

down  at  the  beginning  of  a  quotation  as  well  as 

tails  down  at   the  end  is  a  comparatively  recent 

Innovation    due   to   our   appetite   for   novelty   to 

e  new  forms. 

In  the  old  Ben  Franklin  type  the  beginning 
quotations  had  their  tails  up;  in  the  ISodoni  type 
of  to-day,  the  quotations  have  their  (ails  down. 
The  standard  of  American  typographical  practise 
as  reflected  by  the  trade  publications  as  well  as 
books  treat  in-?  of  the  subject  shows  in  the  begin* 
ning  quotations  have  tails  up  antl  ending  quota- 
tion-, have  tails  down,  but  the  craft  can  not  pre- 
vent the  oit  induction  of  idiosyncrasies. 


"Will  you  look  at 
that  fellow's  tire!" 

Every  time- you  go  out  riding  you  see  at  least 
one  tire  like  this.  Some  fellow  driving  along 
with  a  tire  so  under-inflated  it  is  almost  flat  on 
the  road. 

It  bothers  you  to  look  at  it.  You  know  he  is 
destroying  a  valuable  tire.  It  may  be  igno- 
rance, it  may  be  extravagance,  it  may  be  both. 
But  there  is  no  excuse  for  it.  Tires  without 
enough  air  are  like  engines  without  enough 
oil.  Every  mile  traveled  is  destructive,  costly, 
wasteful  ruination  of  good  merchandise. 

It's  so  easy  to  keep  your  tires  properly  in- 
flated. The  Schrader  Universal  Tire  Pressure 
Gauge  tells  you  accurately  and  quickly 
whether  your  tires  contain  too  much  air  or 
not  enough. 

Tires  too  hard  mean  jolts  on  the  frame  and 
mechanism  of  your  car.  Tires  too  soft  flex  and 
bend  as  they  roll  over  the  road,  and  all  the  care 
and  skill  put  into  their  manufacture  goes  for 
nothing. 

Get  a  Schrader  Gauge  and  take  care  of  your 
air.  It's  less  effort  than  kicking  a  tire,  and  many 
times  more  accurate.  The  Schrader  Univer- 
sal Tire  Gauge  lasts  for  years,  and  costs  but 
$1.25  ($1.50  in  Canada).  It's  such  a  strong,  com- 
pact, useful  little  instrument  that  it's  a  pleas- 
ure to  own  and  use  one.  Sold  by  garages,  hard- 
ware stores  and  automobile  accessory  shops. 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Chicago  Toronto  London 

Manufacturers  of  Schrader  Valve  Insides  and  Valve  Caps, 
Packed  in  Metal  Boxes  of  Five  Each 


TIRE- PRESSURE-GAUGE 
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The  Metal  Worker  M«C{  Know 
Electric  Arc  Welding 


Al  7"HAT  must  the  skilled  metal  worker  know' — The 
lathe  — punch  press  —  drill  —  these  and  many  other 
tools  have  been  part  of  his  equipment  and  training  for  years. 
But  here  is  another  process — electric  arc  welding — which 
in  a  half  dozen  years  has  become  an  absolute  essentia!  in 
modern  metal  working  plants. 

The  skilled  metal  worker  of  1922 — whether  he  is  manager, 
superintendent,  designer,  or  just  the  man  in  the  shop 
mint  know  electric  arc  welding. 

Without  this  knowledge  he  will  be  losing  money  for  his 
firm  every  day.  He  will  be  drilling,  punching,  riveting, 
and  bolting  together  parts  which  are  being  arc  welded  in 
other  shops  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  He  will  be  buying 
new  parts — shafts,  frames,  etc  ,  when  others  are  repairing 
them  with  the  electric  arc. 


He  will  be  scrapping  new  castings,  forgings,  stampin.  ~ 
because  of  some  slight  error  or  defect  which  the  electere 
arc  would  correct  perfectly  and  cheaply. 

In  short,  he  will  be  allowing  his  costs  to  mount  just  when 
they  must  be  kept  down. 

Metal  workers  who  want  to  know  arc  welding  can  find 
out  in  a  day's  time  exactly  what  it  will  do  for  them. 
Write  for  a  Lincoln  Welding  Engineer.  He  will  inspect 
your  plant  and  make  a  written  report  without  cost  or 
obligation. 

Some  time  you  must  know  arc  welding — why  not  now? 

Read  This  Book 

75  pages  of  information  illustrated  by  several  hundred 
shop  photographs.     Write  on  your  business  letterhead. 
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THE  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Factory 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto — Montreal 
Manufacturers  also  of  the  famous 
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